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Anw/vcao VA kliv CAAA I AilU 

W II ii.K the railways ill g(-iieral arc the seme of SO many now to be dune but to cruise home by the Innocent 
dreadful ae(*idenls, it is pleasant to know there is one Kailway, ‘in maiden nftditation fancy-free.’ Singly* 
which iK ver breaks hoiu-s -namely, the F.dinhnrt;li and and ki groups conio up the paf*sengr-rs, coyiitry-people«'’ 
D^tlkeilli Kailway. A friend of ours calls^it Tin; Itnutrvnt i^ost of them, with a great tendency t-o cotton uin- 
Hiulinni, as being so peculiar for its indestructive cha- ! brcllas and bundles, but also a sjirinkling of more 
racier, and al-^o wiili some rclcn nce to tbe siniidicity of , lady nnd gentleman-like pc-rsonages. 'riicre being only 
its stOc of maiiagemi lit. It is n ally «|uite refreshing, one set of carnages, with one set of ^targes, the 
afp r heii.g npnu any of tlic wlii//inn, whistling, snort . eondiietor makes an 03*0 selection of passcngcra for a 
mg, ]inlli! g, and Mowing niilwa\s. and having one's | (.(>Ttain sot of seats, and contrives to gratify' most, with- 


iin iginatein e\M<pi rat\ d hv tiu 'r frantjjc spenl, to pit 1 
•pncl e\'«'-irsion hv the Iiniucont Uailw'ay, whereto’ 


out ofb nviing any. *i*erli:\i»s, however, an ancient dame 
' '’ilh a hlaek ^'otton shawl, and all hung round with 


rc.U’h Diilki ilh or .^ln^^(•lh•.lrgh, five or six miles ofl* 111 baskets and parcels — her purchases in town — corncs up 


not inncli h tli.ni an hour, dragged all the w’a\» ly anJ ratlier li 


and clamours for a seat beside some friends 


honcHt work-!ior‘jc. An easy, unpretending busiiics.s | w^io have preecded her. 

diu s the Innocent Ihidw'iiy carry on — passenger carriages j ‘ Ye can^ia get iiPthere. Dinna ye see it's filled?’ 
ewry two liours. and oidy a few <’oal wagons beside.*, j * On ay; luit they ’ll mak room for me/ 
m iviiig along half asleep contimully. No racking I ‘ j tell ye ye maun come in here. Od, ye’ll he owre 
liistle is thereat the tst l.eonard's skition ; no hurry- 1 late. 'HuTe’s the bc’l ringing.’ 

.skill rv at the Kislscrrow' ternimus. \'oii pa*s through • The c.^rriuge a(*tordingly Ix'gins to move— the old 
no tleket■^t.mlpillg olliec' -you pay not at all till s»*ated lady gets into a state of e.xcitement ; and crying, ‘ Aich, 
j'l the earn.ige. or peiliaps i'jdf gone in yonr journej . sic an unceevil man!’ projects bcriself, with all her 
!r IS lik»- what railway htis'ness w ouUl liavo been in tbe appendages, into tbe eompartment indicated, wliercyou 
> ale (*f Teiiipe long ago, if railways hail then and there bear her grumbling for the ne.xt quarter of an hour, 
cxi'-tid Hut even after a movement has eominenced, 3'ou can 

'I'he f.iet i*, lliat the Inn'vent K.iihvii)' dates from the hardly be said to have taken leave of the st.ition. There 
infanliiu' age of its ela.s*, haxing Ihmmi set agoing some is alw'.'ias a woman with some children seen running 
♦M’teen \'i'ars ago, when .;s Mt men thought ten miles an after the carriages, flagrant and sudorifle, in a needless 
lionr a mtv i.ipid rat * of jicr**.*!! il transit, and had ikii fright at the idea of being left behind, and who has to be 
given up the am imit idea, tliat tiiere was .some virtue in j taken in, juvenile.s and all, during the pause which is i 
a liorst* as a means of locomotion. Tlic iirimeval ar- made before descending the tunnel. This reminds me, 
iMiigenienl^ with which it startl'd, it Ivis ever since b>' the by, to say, that iioIkhV ever bvi bite for the 
; relaineil. It is a lei>iircly, ri'spcctable i/ld ralUvay, that Innocent Ka'dway. One day we had started from I'i.sher- 
' woiiM evidently tliink it a mark of decline in the roxv up the im lined plane, wh?n a washerwoman, w ith 
world to ]>rofess a great anxiety for hiiaiiiess. It r a huge burden of clothe* upon her kick, ax as seen iiiak- 
piti hed till' right tone at drst, and then^it remains. inp*aftcr us au!«p the I’.ne, ocea^^onall^' waving a hand, 
'riu're i.s. accordingly, avast deal of foo^for aiij,msiiig in the hope of its prevailing upon the* conductor to .stop. ^ 
j ol*sprvntion about the Innocent Kaihva^y. I itel a Wu thought the }H%r xvoman had no sort of chance of 
. ioiirncy along its lines t<> he much like rem liflS, a ! milking <*ut her passage^ but, ivondcrfiil to say, she 
! cha])tcr in Ihai’chridge Hall. ^ox^rtook us, burden and all, at a place xvborc a short 

; Chi arriving d the St Heonar*l'8«<lep6l— about the pause is made, a mile and a lujjf forward. The lynoccnt 
spot wdUTi*Sn)ti locales tin: Deans family — 3-011 arc at Ka*ihv*3^ has a great consideration for such of the dila- 
; once iisln rod iuio a great wooden carriage, where j tory ns heroically persevere. 

j alrcaily iicrhaps two or three 3*miig fiiniilic.s. under the .The first pause, while the rope is fixing for the tun- 
! care of their rcapei'fivc niainma’«,**javo taken up their nel descent, sufllces to take in the perspiring female and 


quarter.*. Hut probalily you prefer an oiitsiilc scat — 


There is a second stoppage— quite leisurely — 


for there are outsides on the Innocent Kailwiu' — and so at the bottom, to detach the rope and j^oke the horses 
you got mounted up in front beside the driver, or else to their respecti/e carriages. Off they then go, trotting 
iiiion a similar scat behind. Your companion is per- at a brisk piiec past Duddingstoi^ Loeli ; buy«'c have 
haps a farm -servant, or n sailor, or one of those nuinc- not advanced above a Quarter of a mile, xvlien a lady 
rolls indeseribalijc bliie-and-driil) men who live with a parasol and ten bandboxes is seen waiting for 

Hidkei^^^lind Iflix^e a great deal to say about marlJ^ts. ns at a cross-road ; and there is of course af>ause togyt 
An ojien carriiigc full of fishxvonien from Fisherrow her taken in. This accomplished, on we go again ; bflt* 
^is pl.Vpeft jndj;*iimsly in the rear; and there tliey sit, lo. ere we Iiavo gone another mile, w-T have to stop at 




anothc^ cross-roaC to let off a fanner. Once more in 
motion, we {f.lv!inor riitlier i-riskly — that is, at the rate 
miles on hour — in orJerto make up for 
lost time i hot this lias not lasted lialf a mile, when we 
ineet the earriagos prcH^ecdinp; to towftiMiid have to stop, 
In order that the drii^rs may pass soiiie mt««af?e in the 
one •or Jho other direction. Such arc the incul#iits 
wdiioli mark a passage by the Inpoceiit Uailwaj'. 
^Uastcji slowly’ is its\nc>tto. 

The prime event, howeverf of a journey by tins rail- 
way, is the stop made at a cabin near ilrunstain, where 
the passengers arcreckoiu-d, and interchanges take place 
for difTcrent towns, to winch there are Branch lines. 
Here half a dozen vehicles v\^ll hjj seen clustcrc.! to- 
gether on the ditlercnt rails, waiting v hile a man with 
bixik ai^l pen goes through them a^l, to takoitlic sum of 
the persons boimd in ditferent directions. As there is 
Jims an interval of about tiviwniinutes, the conductors 
4irc always able to have a little gossip with each gtiicr 
alnnit the topics of the daj', and if you have oi»cn t3ars. 
you will lie very apt to hear how Jock’s ‘ ineare’ haukea 
ycsttTdiiy in her bridle, or Tain was fined for being ten 
minutes tooj^^ite in getting to the bottom of the tunnel. 
Very i>robably, at first shipping, you heard one voice 
saying— 

‘ How mony hac ye tlic day, Willie r* 

‘ Thirty -nine and a half.’ 

* How mony came off?* 

‘ Six— twa Ijfitli, and four Da’keitlu* 

A pause ensues, during wliicdi you may amuse youn 
self by fitudyiiu', !*»•* productive powers of a i^eighlmur- 
'ing turnip field, or observing the hustle abput the door 
of the passengers’ room. Hut hark ! there is a stamj)- 
ing and kicking, as of horses. Jock’s niearo has once 
more become disaffocto<l. ‘Haud Jior Jioadf IJaiiJ 
her Bteevc! Man, ye’re no woi^h a fardin. (li’e 
me the whup. I’ll leani her to gang on that gate.’ 
Then ii stamping worse than ever, mingled with tlic 
cracks of tlic whip, the exe('.rations of men, and the 
clamours of women from the coach windows. At length 
])cac<3 is rc.storiMl, and you hear a former dialogue con- 
tinued — 

‘'1’lu‘re’s forty, Willi . How could ye say there’s 
only tliirty-ninc and a half?* 

‘ Ye're blind, man. D'ye no see tho callant sitting 
ahint?’ 

‘ Tli.at a cali mt ! He’s iis niuckle a man as^ever he’ll 
be.* 

‘ Nile matter. 1 only twopence frae him, Camu 
ye nuik hiisto, man?* t 

* Woel, wed— c.a’ him a half. Thii:»^‘y-iiiije and u 
half. A’ riclit nv>o.’ 

• ‘ (li’e me the book, tbeii.’ * 

At lengtli the hirsiness ui re^'koning and interchang- 
ing being over, tbe carriages are all allowed to go u\i’ 
l > tbeir^varioiis leatiiiatio^s, leaving the cabin to two 
liours more of rural quiet. The Mussclhurgli carriage, 
njmn which we are supposed to l)e bestowed, is drawn 
forward al^ont a quarter of a mile, and there another 
stoppage takes place. We have now reached the top of 
an inclined plane, of a mile and a half long, down which 
tlie carriage is to proceed by its own weight, and 
at the liottoni of wliich the Musselbui^gb, or rather 
Fi8herrovi| station is situated. There is therefore no 
longer any need for the liorso, ^nd it is accordingly 
unhooked, ami led away by a hoy. Dnrirtg tbe pause, 
,ari^l the first* slow movement of the detached carriage, 
observe one or two ^rbonaceous youth from the 
village of Wanton^Wa’s fpiietly attaching thpm^elves 


to the rear, as an unlicensed addition to the p:i.sscngers 
— nobotly has any fear of accidents on the IimoiTMt 
Ihiilwjiy, The driver is now a man at ca.se, and ibr 
the first time docs ho take a smilV. A rustic t"icud, to 
W'hom ho imparts tlie box, asks — 

* Carrying nioiiy cenoo, W illie ? ’ 

‘ \y, a glide whecn.* 

‘ Yc wad kic a few additional on tlie Kdiiibiirgli fast- 
day last week?' 

‘ An awfu* day Thursday, Five tlioosaud ! ’ 

‘ The yeomanry races, too, will d(» something for yc.’ 

* Yes, the races is aye Ujn;p thoosand gude. We’ll 
gang every quarter <»f an hour a’ day.* 

‘ Ay, and the Da’kcith fair ’ll be suue on. Kvery- 
thing helps.* 

* Ou ay. What arc they saying o' tlie polatra s n 
In'c wi’ you?’ 

‘ Ou, they’re saying they’re no sac bad.’ 

But Rgriciiltunil tii>ecuIatioii is quickly br(»kcn oil’ bv 
the necessity of stopping the carriage at the SronyhiU 
crossing, in orifer to let off Sir Charles's siTvant with a 
basket. This being accompllshcil, a few more minutes 
bring us into the station at Kisherrow. The piisscugt rs 
land in a idacc like "I farm-yard, where ducks and !nim, 
and a lounging d«)g, and a cottager’s cbiMrcu, an* (juictly 
going about thci||^ usual avoc:iti()ii.s, a.s if uiidrcMUiiug 
that they are within fifty miles of such a thing as ma- 
cliiiicry. Ami so ends the journey of exactly four miles 
l^nd three quartt-rs by the Innocent Itailnay. On fon- 
Kulting your watch, you find it has r(*quircd e.v.ietlv- 
forty minutes. 

And now, my eo-niatcs, I would ask if a railw'iy 
this .simple and primitive character bo not S(»uietliing 
infinitely better tl:anyour whisking locomotive ruii“», 
where you never liavc leisure to look a monu ut about 
you? There cannot, in my opinion, be (he sliiidow of 
a comparison la*t\vecu the tivo. By the Irmocciit Ihol- 
way, you never fni.! in the least jeo])ardy ; your jourmy 
is one of incident ami advoiilun* , you eau ex.nooic ' 
the crops as you go along; ^ou have time (•> In-ar | 
tlie news from your coriipae Ions ; ami the hy-]ilay of ■ 
the oflloials is a source of never-failing a.Miisenu ul. In 
the very con tempi -at ion of the innocence of tlic radw.iy, j 
yon find your heart rejoiml. Only tliink of a railway i 
having a board .'iL .all the rtations forbidding the drivcr.s ' 
to stop by the way to fec<l their horses, umh r a penalty I 
of balf-a-ert)wn — tlie * way’ being altogether only a few ! 
miles! Jti.st conceive a railway wdurc the (‘.arriages ! 
have biirefoott'd boys to come off and run i)n in advani e ! 
t • change the switches ! t )r imagine 11113' other railway I 
on earth whfc're such a I'irciunHtancf* a.s tin; fwIlDwing 
could t.gkc phKj. Dming tho pause of a Mu.-si-lhMrgii 1 
tt;i-train‘at tliO bottom of tho luniicl, a quii t-Ioolw'g | 
;nan(' seated on the back of a carriage, isaid to a friend ! 
fwUom he recognised on the front of the. next behind, i 
* Is the charge for this railway raised lately?* * So.' j 
‘Why, I’vo paid si.xpencc.’ ‘You should only liavo ■ 
paid fourpcDcc.* I’hc inquiring party asked for an (‘x- I 
plaiiation of the driver, who came ^p at tho moment. 
An answer w'ns giveiV- in a voic.e that made the quiet 
nian shrink up into half tho space— 

‘ Hidna I tell yo at Fiaherrow that I coiildna gie yo 
change till we got up to the town-u-ii I* 

Or the following incident. A lady proceeding to 
town, with (as she thought) a basket contain; ug a head- 
dresj^Tor a diiilier-party, was alarmed tlic Eilinhurgli 
station to discover that no basket was aiiywbeTc y isihlc. 
Had it dropped off? Where in the world W'as’ it ? yhe 
made public offer of a shilling for tlic rce jver;f 0^ tho , 

V ' 
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inissiTiii: nrticlf, when oju‘ of tho Steiitors of the railway ffineJ there was a niarkcil rosemhliin^JC l)etMrc*en himsolf 
wu^ pn'sently hc*:iv<l cxdaiiniiij^ - ai|«i Voltaire, W,an«e lie was a hachclor, And. ^itended 

M.'iii .iv. a tlt)on the tuiineK Jock, iin»l look for thi? to publish soun‘tiiiii>: uripimh so, by way of complyH’iig 
letiily’h t ! ’ the picture, he had taken ,'‘'enoiii to niaiiago hifl (loriiestic 

J(,i >;, liMWevi r, was not siu-eessfiil, for the head-dress eonceriiM, adiniriviws own gf-niu-*, and he in all respect^ 
w.e .inietly rejiM'.inir amongst tlie hens and hairns at a second IXnis. likeness luid jwor 

tie* I'isla rrow terminus, whence it was duly hauicdafor- Senore to that innnortalised dame ; tiu' girl was por^ioii- 
wer.l hy tiie ni‘.\t train.^ ^ Icsj!? and hut seventeen, a small hr';iiir- haired IfrunettC, 

'i'lii '*' is only one poAsihlc ohi<'elJoii io^lic Innoecnt with a face whose exinvssioa of Mjhdiied intelligenco 
H tile n’ifi<ju.ite<l ratio of spe^d ; hut if yon l:a\e told <if long sub.-erviem-e lo an^fftcr's will, and tune not 

;i..)e to \\.\iK ' v ill he felt as no difadv^^itag*-, in con- spent for l ersclf; but llie*juntrtine of the heart played 

^i '\i'.'i with !•>» many re(‘oinmfn(hng circumstam-es. over«it at rimes, for the hght of the rlea* black eye had 
Ib'.ei* i', if yi>u ever wis[i lodisfn*! the biueh, or put to not yotgro^n dim and dreamy, as in the winter of veins. 


j I * : "d M :• >r A MT s (' in r t. 


t i;.\M-Ls m:o\v\ 


■ie 1 dn’ie nf his fame, but tlieiv sal Lin 


i-’fli initlomg up ann many aim n 
; ^nief of critics that unhu-kv rm 

. 1 ^ . J 1 ..... 1 .,2 ; ..t, ! 


ti'.e me Tims, am] are at what Oli\\r Oonuvell J*r<)jei*to fo» the future, 6oMA-/«fyiv at tho expense of tlitir 
I ills ' n'lie r<'.isoiia!»l ‘ gmid leisure, tab'* a f ir notm trip contiMiiporaries. and literary go>sip of all sorts, filled the 
{i\ lie* Iji'oecid Ibiilway! bureau, when St Reon’s valet opened tlio dotyr, imd 

. — riMnounced, witli rjft|^er a comical t‘xpro<sion of oouii- 

,, ,, , . I , u- I ' ’ll -I I*! 'ir I V 7 - e /'*• It I -p lonaiicti, tliflt there was a straiiKor bedow wlio wiislieif to 

‘ 'I ( t ‘ I t- • monsieur on very p .r»i'iil ir bii'.ii.e.ss. ' S’no'v iiim 

)>.' ru.\M-Ls m:o\v\ to vdi«n) ihc iiicnlion of basiMe^-l was 

f'! bi. ft'-m.L' • of om* yi)Ulli be no you, brii^ht d.i,\ » of at t^at moment any tlniig but agreeable ; .md he addeifj 
i;i leomnu r, )iiimi' < f tie* sr.lv noontide i‘f tile ye;ir! in no good-humoured tone, ‘ Wiiat cifu tb.e fellf^w'' | 
'1 !m* n-cii of oui* wood-5 «l(-(*prn'i lieiu-sifo yoiir iiianlle. ^arit liuit he l•mne^^ at such an hour as {liisr’ The 
a.ai ‘ or loll ; rejoice to the hcarl of their uin.w^f solitude, 'wnrii'* were se.ireely J^poken wlu ii his servant roturiied, 
riicre \v}!-« toy ;ir A our coming among ihi mitioiiH of o!*l, ushering in a young man of dark p.ilv* face and hiW 
I-.r \<'iir jviV'.<5' and elory mingl'd with Hie faith of the .«iature, r**nderfd almo-t dwarf sJi by a in^etual gl-.op. 
iM-r iom*. rhr l dt kin lle<l the beltane tiro on his ili« dri*.-s wa.s p.*vei ty-sti,r*ken, an 1 m.s le in tlie fa-ihion 
Mi.a’iii.tin f.r m W'-leome. and the men of Ibe far { nf ti.^ proMiires ; his .inmier a". k < .:r l .I’.i'l liesiliildig, 
ea « M'Pc.e) 'the ot i'»se«.’ b'v' Ihr l/iilv 1 ikc.< ol ■ bk<* otu* not «ure. oi'.l.b* {■•.’I'u.ml. In bis Imh I be b -Id a 

t ’.s!, m i*.>, 'flu vMuid lias outlived llm inenmnfs of I s‘m*d ' ‘led-iooking roauu .*i ip*!. w'ba*b u ill: . a avikward 
' 'Pioi,, e;\..jiis bivi* been forgot ti'ii ; g«rls huvi bow, and a baH' .*.i lieul ite v- oris, bo p.V' 'd'd t) 

• mil-’ e...! b-it ih(. tviiliiig .stirring muliitudc of Mondr-ur «bj 1.4*'*<i, It %*,:> ai- ompami d l»y a u'.lo . 

i 'I'ii * till lejoi.'c as >c uladdt'ji tlie span of tbeir pass- fi*,.m the maua'gt mf tie* 'J'lu'.nre Fra: e >i'e. ‘t-iting tii.it 
r\*‘i'*ii*e with tile biealji of >oar rctuiniitg r«>Hi'.s ft c;.niainc*.t a Ir.medy wi.tbii by X •- b'*iircr, wl/e-lituc ! 
o,'! till- bl )■ m (if vour < loriial \out)i. li^o thought, or inai*..ii*i*r f oull pun li'iv if .''lou'”- th* St faiu ap- 
.di ml 1 lii'to ti.ougld, rbo IMmisieur de St licoii as Ik jinneil of i*, and ^.irmdlv o ng tbit, wIh-iIkt . 

.-.it one 1 mg blight eVining oi llial rosy time, .suy- fii%w ..-able er not, bis opinion >bould be '-iwn v.itlu ut ' 
i-mo'jfd b\ the ebesen <'t)iMpiiiuoiis%»f bis l<*anicd la- vielay. 1 

b-i.r-, eiigsiged in winding up the wt»rk <if the .sejiMin. S. |.Ar)n had n lianl at w-al; for tin* list three 
III il'* Si l/isvi wjp mighty man in Fari*'*. liie ve* and tlia.l CNfoin •• was to iiim like tlm iI'-'w'k J'I’c- 
X -'i* I i ■oi'lmr*', uM»l the .'■■pei*'.!! id .us <.f ]»ybli.sber.s. hung p.'ir iiion fnr bis S.ibb -tb. .eid to !*e obIK.^.d t > rcuil o\er 
1 ! . nj..*'.. I'i j»' *i : Ills -A.yrd was l.iw at the Theatre a ikw pl.iy, w i-: ji ta.sk he h.'nl not i \} v. tn*. : liul felt it 

i r ‘I t, b'-. .(iMi II eie Dmu law' at tin Ojiera (kaiiKiUe ; just then iuexjt lient to ii-fo e ilie n.Minertr's reij«: .st, 

Ji" '!o.‘-n u.‘ »!.' Si ij'.ai w.-i-iellr*!!' ul * Le Voi.x de and tl.« refoie j-oipcnte 1, <, bn Jude erKc, and Ii .s g., »l 

I’ i*!'-*.' .L w 'F‘ v\lios(' .eineoeoi on tlie ^ohlmes of the tiniper. Ifliiere w*;j,.s ime thin*; in tb-s wbleli 

i I ! 'o 1 V ' 1 eM({iie-t;.ii|.>.i tie* uVaM' in the diauinions ?/Con .leliglUed ti) eid.ci.-.* m e th.iJi ai.iillur, iiwas 
<1 il '■ !*-'/ii’. ■ I .-bolt, be wa. the .liuiin of Ids day; hut th* work of a o >et, fhr m-n.'^ii ur hiol \mi.v 1 th" mus-'C 
•i.' -v iMil ti e s(.*pti\ of rIlUJ^m in a more (U*>polic on In- »»wi) a<*e.aint ; se.d w Idi .i tc w (sd 1 and hurriid 
' ! -ihiou, f . 1 * the •} IV a of Id*' r(*i.':n were herorc tlic lh*vo- tjue.stions to liio fil ranger l.iucliing his name, profession, . 
Inlion, ^V^■li•instrueled, highly comn et»’d, and hles.'.ed and hirlhplaoe, widi’h were as e.ddly ai .^wei-Ld --bn* the 

e ir*> j i'od aiiirun's. .Miynsieur do St laon had early \outh iiad got time to e^dleet hinwelf. and *5:11(1 b.is 

d. \(.{i*d jiim.M’l! to literature, and now, in tho luerutiHii name was <lose])h Fau'i.i.^. 1,;*’ hirtlu-lace a 'idl.igc* in 
III lil'e. he was known as one of the ino.st di-seeriiing Auvergnsiv and ]>rohssi m lu^h.ad nene at ^)^e^ent- 'the 
’jint*-' of In.s age, the associate of sam/il'i the first gre.il I'l viewer glaiu'cil oiue more .-d his .slMhby aiipiar- 
'og;metion. ai;d erimd muster of tlu' Frencli review'ers, auce, and procvede«l to re:id tlA* m inuseriiif. 

’■'e sliail iiol Slav tlie current of onr lak* to s.iy Ini'll Monsieur w cut to wojjJv, dptermined not to b.e plo'e^cd : 
'.nv II frii lel 5 aiid^fortijnc hid to do wdh building up anfl many an^niarv<’lions were lb" fiiiltr. he found in 


ragedv. Tne p^d was had; tlie story 


..^'iM I hit. b:oi.l, well tdeased with liotli himself u'iR them ; was defieient in tintr rest ; the I'liaviieii r.s were urim, 

: •(' ilu* l.i-'l re\i'w for the sea.-oii had h'Lcn writtet^ the nalunU: tlie poetry defective; and. in sliort, I in re w.is 
Iasi optr:i h.i'l iveeive.l its ib»om, and the latest mivel ly possible error of htyb' or eo.nptisition into wiiieh it 1 
•vns (lionis-'ied wiih it.s pioper share of well-taU*nted» had not fallen, in the e.stimation of mon.sienr; and he { 
n’Mist* luid iilame. >io (nore* was f xpected at least for de.-'eanlerl on the said error# with an tlo*uueney highly 
.'ome iimR, tor 1 tin days of niidsiminier nriMiot the days .satisi<tel'>rv to bis own R[Kcn, and niifxing to Ins 
»/l ho.ika; and rdomsiiiir de St Leon lehcitutcHl himself Inends. w ho steoined Jo eoMeiir in Ins ()j>inion ; for tho-ie ; 

• m th<* prouuficd pleasure of h frip lo the south, to meet w ho dhi luit join in the cen.snie, ivmaiiuni entirely silent. • j 
(lie Summer amid tier lade.n olivet and leave tli(M*rowd.s Among the latter was Son.av; hut there was ihep in- ■ 
t'l !\*«ri.5 and the care.s of eritieisni t() less fortunate tert'st in her young faee and slight- lig’ure, heiil forward 

h inds till the light of her tircseiu’o was passed. with eagerness to catch the bound ; and her lye wotiM i ^ 

'I’lieir work wa-s done, hut still his colleagues sat on often kindle with pleasure ami adiulr.ition at ]»:iss.ief9 !| 
'• Monsieiii's <‘Ii'gant hiimiii, for they had imieh to talk which her uncle unhesitatingly enndeumc>l. Fampaet i} 
of Mo.-5t of them were amateur assistants of Lcoii : sai al.so mleut : at first, indeed, wmi^^xeCled on jj 

•t.iiK* wor».)>\oung ami anient, some Were old and prudent, ISt Leon witli such intense mixiidy, as ii was^pamlul to jl 
iiiid v,mie iiad g^owii cvdd ami cautious bufore the ♦iuKi ; wdtiicss; hut us the critie went on, hi'* eountcimnec i^ 
Ril wo#*,’*n!.stiiigai,*»iic(l in the wtirld of letters, and iftaiiy gradmili.v .'Settled to a cold uiid a]ino.st si(^;iy calmness, il 
in the worhl of fashion too; but among them there was except wIkii he caught the eye of Senore, and then )'ii^ ]! 
oid/^ol^.* female faee, and tliat belonged to Senore, the glance would brighten witli if fire tlsat seemed from the* jj 
gjrphun iiieec^of Moii.-»ieiir dc St J..eon. Her uncle iina- alt*ir of Hope • | \ 

• • • * ' 


f 
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The piece was ('ailed ‘ La Heine Blanche ifs subject our livinfj authors, and the most acconii>Iished cnMc m 
vrsLs n story«of tlie old roinuntic times, and there was Eranec. He is now a member of the L’n;neh Aemleniy, 
po(itry ill it; for, as St 1-ieon reached the eliiiiax, Scnorc and will likely soon be a iwer of the empire; for tlic 
Btiirfed to Iicr feet, exclaiming, * Ob, uncle, is not that emperor, though more partial to the geniuj| ()f the 
splendid !’ sword than the pen, it is said, has expressed a liigh opi- 

‘Nonsense, child,’ said St Leon; ‘ir’i^nts origirialitj*.’ nion of Imn; and Madame La Mere, ( 'amiiaeere.s, and 
But before he could ufter luiotlier word, Eaiiljnet bounded all ^hc pco])le of influence, are his friemls ; but lie is 
fron% hir scat, snatched the manuscript from his luMid, very amiable,’ continue# Wc ^sen 


and receives 


I and casting on Senore one look of wild hut iinfathom- cverylH)dy. tAll I’aris crowd to his liotel on the rt eep- 
; able gratitude, darted ^lown stairs, and rushed into tioii niglits*, to-morrow is one of tlicm; ami as I l.ave 
the strict. c the honour of knowing him, and am going to iiilrotlmr 

‘There’s assurance for you,’ said the critic, as soon madame, Ithftiklmigiit managetodotliesameforyou.’ 
a^ ho could speak from the effects of surprise? and Next evening found IMonsieur de St Leon, with his 
anger ;* some runaway apprentice no (loujt, or turned- niece Senoro and her (5t‘rmnii hushaml, entering a 
off servant, wlio has mistaken liis spliere, and presmned splendid hotel of the Tlaec de Luxemburg, in which v. as 
. to write plays ; but ho has gut^h lesson which will terve the residence of Monsieur Iklarzettc. All J’aris sei ineil 
him for the rest of liis life.’ And with this gentle con- indeed lliere: the street was crowded with hiilliant 
elusion Monsieur De St Leon (Lsmissed <thc subject equipages; and crowds of fasliiomibles pouiid in, till 
from his mind. tlie scene reminded Senore and luu' uncle of tlu' last 

* * * great ball they had attended in this very house, when 

• It was in the summer of 178ii tliat the scene we have it was occupied by the Count do Marigiiy, twi» numjlis 
just related took place ; hut there cunio after sumiTiers, before the taking of the Hastile. With sonic dillicnUy 
wliicli ripened the hloixly vintage grov. ing through ageit they got throu^^li the crowded house to the prini-ipal 
of nnehcoked oppression for the crown and the coronets saloon, in which the great m.iii sat. That room ^v:^s 

of France; and the name that swept from their bases no less gay and magnificent tlian wlieii St I.con and 

both throne ^d altar, shipwrecked the fame and fortunes his niece last stood within it; Imt tlie }ears th.it inlor- 

I oi Monsieur ae St Leon. The storm liad dispersed his veu(»d had done tlieir work on them. St Leon w.is 

i friends, and some it 1 uni turned into enemies; and ‘J^c an old and a worn-out man, and Senore had giown 
Voix de Paris,* the sword of his power and the strong- a large and handsome matron, wilh a brow that lold 
hold of his glory, perished, unwept and uiilamented, of many trials, and hair which tlie winter;; of life 
amid the clash of contending interests and the fall of had touched early witli their siiow.s; hut. Wossnulorf 
the old institution.s. His family were among tlie first presented them to a small dark-eomplcvioiUMl man 
on the lists of republican proscription. [Most of th(*m j of graceful hearing, ,nnd somewhat stern, but .strilvim:l.\ 
died in exile, and some in poverty; and lie had wan fine ooniitoniinc,e, dressctl Avitli a taste which .^paro«i no 
dcred from Ian 1 to land, with no nio*iris of lile but his expemse— -and that was Monsieur Marzette. Ilo .saluU d 
literary profession, which he practised w'itA more or Madame Wcsseiidorf witli cordial uml h.ihitual polile- 
less success in every city of Knrope. IhA years had ness, hut 8t Leon thought he looked long and t .iniestlv 
passed over him, and St Leon had grow'n ol<l, and alone; upon her; and when his own name w'as pronuunc.iJ, 
for poor Senon?, who had long been the faitlipd (jon\- strange exi)res.sion, like that of gr»*iit pain, pas.si d 
j panioii of his w'anderings, at kmgth Cigreed to the pro- quickly over his face; hut he recoveri'd hiii“cll in a 
! posal of an eminent German publisher, to become Ma- moment, ami saluted him with great frank m -vh and 
I dame Wessendorf. The maleh wa.s a good one, hut the allabilit^’, proftssing to liave heard of l>is well-nu*nf« tl 
j girl had hesitated long, a;: if there was some, old love ctdelirily, and even made room for hnn bimsi lf. 

that rose up in her inemor}'. But length the <le- St U-oifs heart was gratified; for seeing the priiiei|.:il 
I olarations of Iier uncle, ‘that she had no fortune, and person pay him so much attention, all tlic n oi the 
[ must be providerl for,’ and We.ssendorf’s hanejsome set- <-onipany followed his example, aiul the old iii.-m hit as 
tlement, prevailed. She had been iiiarru'd five years, if the far-past days of hi** glory weri* retiivning oui'i* 


icle, ‘that she had no fortune, and person pay Id m so much attention, all tlic r* <1 oi t!u* 
r,’ and We.ssendorf’s hamjsomc set- company followed his example, aiul the old iii.-m hit as 


company iojiowed liis example, an 
if the far-past days of hi* glory 


wen* retuvnmg 


jj aiul now resided in Pari-s; there also St Leon .arrived more. But ho did i.ot furget to turn so g.Mhl an oppoi- 
j} ill the summer of 184-. He li.-ul three good and sulK- t unity to the advaritaire of his long-projirled \oluiii(, 
II cient reasons for ids eoming; the first w'as, to see .and soon found i!*eaiis to introduce the MdO< <‘i, a:ul 
jj Senore; the Fccond, to recover a small property lost in entc'r into all its details. Monsieur Marzetlc lislcnid 
! the Revolution; uiid the third, to fulfil the ilarling most gracioiruy ; and w’ hen St la;on wouiin up his dis- 
: design of his life -the publication of an original voluree, course by requesting the aid of his inlhic nee and lumie, 
I v/hieh lie hoped would revive his former fadie in the he aaid, iq, an ninier tom*, ‘Most willingly, uw .irsir 
' memory of the Parisians. *Ile Jiad collected its materials monsieur: but will you have the giKidncss to remain 
I for years: many a sleepless night and troubled day it rill the company liavc retired, for Iwibh to speak wUh 
: had cost him. Through the teVror.s of t^e Kevolutipii, in private?’ 

I and the privations of ^ds exile, he liafl kept it, likv* St Leon of: course assented; hut all that evening he 
I Ciesar’s Commcntavie.s, held above tlie wave, even at puzzleiV himscirf in vain to guess wlrit Mar/.ette ctnild 
! the risk of drowning. Jlis dream w', I p. the same, but he have to say to him of such secrecy ; ami .Mar/iU- 
; found the city changed. A new generation of writers himf*j/if, though courteous ami friendly to all. and e-.]»e- 
: and critics had arUeii, who Ihouglit and spoke* not lik/ cially to him, seemed strangely ahsjnt at tiim .s; ami 
the men of his youth: for tliese were the days of the Ids looks often wandered, as if uiieonsoiouslv, low aril;. 
. Empire.* The intended voKinie was a philusopide work, Madame Wessendorf. Never^lnul St Leon’ V^ked so 
which St Leon designed to he splendidly illustrutccT, and earnestly for the close of a soiree ; but. it eaine at last 
puhhghcd by subscription ; but he had now no friends to his great relief. The (Company began to depart ; ami 
in tlie capital ; and w hen he explained tlie plan to liuj when the greater part of hi.s guests w^to gtme, uMurzetto 
German nephew^, that skilful trader in ta.stc and genius requested Ids presencjfc in the library. Jt was a large 
shookhisheadsolemnly, and as.sured him that his only and noble apartment; and the two sat there alone, 
hope cf success lay in an immediate application to Mon- oppo.sitc to each other, ami silent for some ndmitcs. 
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‘ AVcII/ said Marzette, * do you not nimcinber one, set shed upon our hills. T went forth into tlie world ’ 
with mean attire and awkward nuinncrs, who came ou alone, and scarcely knowing a step of th® way; but I 
tluit day to ask your opinion of a pnxluction on wdiich had many liopes, and many stdicines that were bji^lit 
bis hop <4 nay, almost his life depended? for oh, *St Leon, in their vagueness, mul I trusted to time and my own 
he was young and poor— and 1 arn doseph Kauquet !* energies for success. You may guess the circumstiinw^ 
Had a tliunderl)olt fallen at his feet, it coubl not have under whiclyl^ariie to you, whm^ experience* had par- ' 
bad a more startling etleet on St Ijeon than this^an- tially schooled me. That was my fir>t attempt, and it ' 
iiMiincement prodiieed. He sat rivettc<^ to bis chair, .as maybe that it deserved your eeiisurr; but ofcl moii- 
f he whole scene thus recalled passed r^i>i«Wy befort* bis sieur, bad you rememlK*red then that the great gulf 
mental vision; but awkward as bis opii position now fixed iKdw'een us w'as but tb^ Vork of fortune, and ' 
M as, all tboiigids of the kind were lost in amazement at given me but one word of friendly advice and euemirage- j 
the transformation wrought by eighteen year-a. inont. bow precious sliould its memory have been to 

‘ Do yt'ii remember it now, mon.sieur?* said ^farzette; my after- years! I lia\e riade my own way, and leariiid 
but bis toii(‘ was still caltu and aa«j. <larker lessoBs since tlieii — as who has not that ever 

‘ I <io,’ sail! St Leon - who w'as too much a man of the climbed ambitioirs preoipice with tlitir feet ou the 
world not to see the ground on Avhh-li he stood, when | narrow ledge, and llttdr liohl ori j.iggc^d rocks or thorns? 
the first shock of his astonishment was over — ‘ f do; j Hut then* is still a ki^her 1« dge to be gained, and they •’ 

and tiu.iigh I cannot believe you to be the same pcirson, j ding and rflnigele upwards, though sorely ]»)er 4 -ed jfiid 

ol'courw 1 <lo not n')w expe<'t your patronage;’ and be I torn; but, monsiiur,* aaid Mai/etle, and In.-? look grew 1; 
rose with all tile eomposiire he '•onld command. j far more earnest, * therg was a fiirl who sat with you ! ' 

‘Stay, monsieur, stay,’ said Mar/.ette, grasping Ins j that evening. I know md her name, but they said’she ! j 
liai'.d ; ‘my noiic, jny inlluence, and all in my ]»ower, I \\iis*\ our nh*ce.’ • ‘j 

aie at .>onr ‘.ervice. 1 had wild thougli^s of a.iger and j« M)h, my niece Senon-,’ said St J>on, gla'l to seize 
n'Vt'ogi*, v.'hiiili li. muted me for years ; but I have Uvi'd | any opportunity f*f dianging the subj^'ct. : 

t.) Ii am better. And after all, though tin* lesson was i ‘ Y< s, nMn.'ieur ; a:»d what of her now ?’ 

hard, sou dnl me no wrong. Ihit stay, and tell ii»e why 1 ‘Oh. she is well, and well nnirried.’ ^ 


>oii cann«it helii ve that 1 am indeed Lite s^inc.’ 1 

Monsieii' de St l.eoti would have preferred 'almost 


‘She's what?’ alnumt sereamed Marzcltc, 

‘She is married, immMieur,’ sail St Leon, involun- 


jiny otloT pl.ue to that where he now wii.s, but curhisity j tarily glancing towards the door, for tlie man's eies were 
and mtercft hriili f.irbade his going, and he resumed his ' wild! ‘This night her luishaml presenteil her' to vou. 


'-eat, sayiin/, lliniigh scan*ely conscious of what he s:u i, 
‘ Ite* an e it is imyiossihle to idiaitify a member of the 


wild. ‘ This night her luishand presenteil her to you. 
She is Mad.uife Wo^si lalorf.’ 

* (j<»od m’-eht, g').»d night, monsieur,* said I^Iar/ette, 


Flench .Ve.ademy will) one who .seemed so poor in mind [ growing strangely and sudileuly cidm. ‘Couinuind my 
as \M II as in piir<e.’ i fr*rvices when you phase, but speak i dhing of tins in- 

• Snell is the world’s wusilom,’ said Mar/etto earnestly. ' teniew% f^r it woifld serve neitiier ;. oil nor me.’ • 

‘ loip jind i)hil(».sopher, iieasant .md politician, none imti i ‘ What a /ortune my poor Seno’rc has missed,* said ' 
Mc farther th.iii the mere external trappings <'r aeei- | St L' ui to hiin.sclf. as he accompanied his niece and 
dental position, Man, there was wealth in my early j her German hushand home. 

]»overty whiidi ( can never own again- -the full fountain Mailo^ne Wessendori never vi.sitcd that hotel ug.ain. 
of youth’s unfrozen afleidioii.s, the strength of an uu- and was the only fisTson in Jkiris who did not speak of 
wa'^lcil and a then unwearied hojio, and the faith in Monsieur Marzette. His stay in tlio rivneli capital 
tlii'i world’s good -wbieh has pa».t fron! me fur ever, was not long; for six inontb.s after St Leon's an ival, 
'i’ll! me, what value do you [dace on these? Listen: I bo disposed of his ctVects, and eniicr.itcd to America, 
w.is «,:ie of m.iny in a peasaiit'.s family, dwelling iu a leaving nothing but bis fame behind him. His after- . 

inoant lin vill.agu of Auvergne ; my parents knew no progress w o eamioi trace ; but before Ins ilep.irtnre, St . 

other mc.viis of life or it.s eomforts than that produced JA-on's property was recovtred, and his volume pub- | 
by the lahi^iir of their hand.s ; their otlier ehildren were lisped. It h.is died since, like many of its kindred. Its 
I .si rong and ru^y, lit ted to pro.'jper ill their narrow sphere, le;irned aiitlior livi-d ami died a Imt be never * 

and tiny were juMud of them; but I bad bein weak saw .an ill-dre.ssed stranger, particularly with papers in • 

and sickly from my elnidliuod, and they hud neither | bis b.and, without looking kindly upon him— it w.as '■ 

Imvc iior hoiic lo waste on one .so wortliles.s.’ said in memory of the Midsummer Manuscript. 

‘Surelv, tliei), tliev wane not vour parents.’ said St j 

Mbr rar.n^^ .KIXniOXTlIS AT •G«AEVK.NBT.;UC;.' ; 

‘ Helievc it not — believe it not,’ cried ^larzette; ‘ hu- j Tins is a somewhat curious |froduetioii,* purporting to | 
man affcction.s are swayed by buinati pride i.r interesV i be an account of a w;iter-eure perfornnsl hy the ecle- j 
from the palace #o the but. Tltey love llui wm who ! brated rriessaitz, ami we hi ing it under the notice of 
w ill he tlic heir of their fortuni s, or the diftightcr who.se 1 our readers, in*order that they •nuy know something of i 

hc.iuty will insure a brilliant alli.'inee ; tint tb«c who , ihis modern berc^" in tluTapeutics. The author, Mr^ i 

li.ive not such claims can exjicct only toleration, and it j 11. C. Wright, a tlevout believer in the water-eure, i.«, ' 
was so with me. 'I'he voice of ono hearth finds il>?Bpebo ; we pn^sunie, a citizen of the Tnited State.s. where, as I 
in all olliors. My neighbours looked upon me with tlu^i vfell jis in Lngland .and Scotland, he has .sjicnt twelve 
i>cs of my kindrid. It mig|jt ha^' luvn that the iron ' yo:irs in nuiking aildresscs tu the public, for the ]*romo- . 
which i i4i*n d into iny soul so early, hail left its rii.st tion W* Sunday Sehoolsi, TecTotalism. Anti-Slavery, and ' 
behind ; but no one loved me in the plaee where I was IVaeo; from vCbich we may understand that bo i.s .m en- 
born. I need not say how far*my spirit w.andered from tbusinst in carrying out to a practical issue the tlu*('ri(*a 
the beaten path Bcareh of tlu^iealing waters, which ;ftnl opinions wdiich he adopts. Besides lecturing on 
it found not there; nor know 1 whether it was loneliness the above topics, Mr Wright tells us that for fifteoii 
of heart, or what men have called genius, that turned Year.s ho had drunk notliing but cold water ; no alco- 
niy steps to the boundless Helds of tlmuglit; but a 5i(»lie. liijiiors, fermented or distilled, no tea, no choco- 
tliirst for the old forbidden tree came early ou me, and ; laU\ no warm drink of any kind, bad ptissed bis lips 
JH )ears increased, 1 grew w'cary of my peasant lot, and during that time ; neither bad indulged tobacco 
left my nt^tive village with nothing to grieve for, and in aiij» form. He ha4 further oi'en exp'>scd to great 
none to lament me. I have never seen^t since. ^ The extremes of boat and cold, from 100 dcMccs above, to 
tjiraves^^iJrmy parents are green, and my kindred 4iave ' 10 degreo-s Ixlovv zero (FabronbiMt), by night and hy 
loVgotfcii me; for my fame is linked with a luinio they j day, by land and b^ mjjl For the sake of ^nvigo^ati^n^ 

nevot* ^new; but niy dreams go back at times to the ! I — T -- 

slnidftw of tlie (?M vine, and the light of autumn’s sun- | * Li one volume. London: iriKWles <jiiU>in. lawv. 
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be accustomed hbuself to bathe and wash himself in 
cold water ftvery inorninp. Notwithstandint!; all thesi» 
pTvcuufltinH, his labours atVected his liinjys, .‘iiid for thrcHi 
yca^s he took p:reat care of himself, by using ilannel 
next the skin, fur or w'ool muftlera round the neck, be- 
*^sides oth^^wise averting the effeeta oTv^dd. All would 
i not do ; medical advisers said his lungs vT?lv nleerated ; 
he fiado- dry and painful cough; ami, in short, luvwas 
ill a very bad way. Thus knocked up in liealth, he be- 
thinks himself of pro«e<Mling to (lraefe!>hcrg, in Silesia, 
there To put himself under <^ho cure of Priessuitz, the 
originator and head of the water-eiire system. ^ 

‘ , He arrived at Graefenborg on the Orh of January 

, 1844, along with two coiupiinions, and,^ as the main 
. building was full, he got an anartnient in n neighlKuir- 
1 ing house. ‘ We were.’ says iie, > to pay three and a- 

: half florins, or seven shillings Rritirh, per week, for the 

I use of f the room, and for flrcwJ^otl, uiuiK the Ist of 
' . March ; at which season the ineroased demand for 
: lodgings, oecasioned by the ^p'catcr influx of guests, 

I ^iierally raises the rent of the lodgings. Our ro^im 

: was furnishf;d with a tile stove, which a'Ms of (anlrse a 
fixture; three* deal he<lsteMds, uhich were simply oV- 
long boxes on legs, without hangings above tir lielow ; 
a sofa covered with bather; a small mirror; a el urn sy 
washing apj^aratus of (oarsc eartlieiiware *, with tables, 
chairs, and chests of drawers made of unpainled deal. 
The furniture in all the lodging-houses is of the very 
simplest construction. We engaged a hadodieiicr, or 
bath-man, to take care of onr room, make our fire, and 
attend ua in o ir baths, for one llorin or two shillings 
each per week Wc then hire<l our beds and bedding 
by the week, purchased hlanki Is, bheets, ami iMwidagos, 
and bespoke oor board in the saloon, or great dininf;- 
ball in Priess .itz’s wtablishmeut, R>r wliic}^ w'e were 
each to pay idne shiUings p^*r nock. , 

‘As 1 shall have frcipicnt oc^■M^lon to speak of the j 
sabiOii, which is the great centre of reunion, gossip, and 1 
social interoour.«c for the cure-gue**ts, J may well de- 
scribe it liero. I’he saloon is a la^i^c and lofty room, | 
about one hundred and twenty foot long, forty feet witle, 
and twenty-five feet high. It is plainly ceiled, and the 
walls are whitijwasliod. In the centre of the west end 
is the entrancc-door, over which is the orchestra for 
the musical performer.s at the dinners on Sunday, and 
at the entertainments occasionally given by the gnc.sts. 
The east end opjaisite to the entrance i.s furnished wiifi 
a portrait of the eni,*err)r, and is lighted by four win- 
dows in two rows, oiH* above tlu* oth<;r. There arc alon 
two rows of eight wdiidows ea<*h on the south, ami two | 
rows of four windows e.nch on the north side, 'fhe eml 
of the sab>on next the door i.s occupied witli rows of 
plain deal babies, extendyig about half way^down the 
leiigtli of the room, .at which the guests lake ilitir 
tncals. These can he Ibid out to accommodate three 
hundred guests ; but the f<r<jatost number who sat 
down together during iny stay^iil not o,b!cod two hun- 
dred. Priessnitz jii-csiles at the first 'of tiiese tat)lcs, 
^aiid it is here that lie is generally <jTpsnlted by such of 
his patients as hoard in the saloon. The lf>wcr end of 
the room below the tables is Mirrounded by Kofar., and 
furnished with several large niirror.s, and with a piafio. , 
The vacant spacci hetweorjjtlie sofas and the ends (»f the 
tables, iis well as the space Iwtwecu and aronied the 
tables, is used as a lounge and promenade. Tho saloon 
is hnng round w ith the flags of fifteen diffcTent nations, 
which have sent patients to Grac'fenherg, NowheVe 
will yon find u greater variet}" of elniractor within n 
^ crmall space, than in the saloon at G raijfenbcrg. At- 
traxitcd thither in search of health from all parts of 
Christendom, upwards of one hundred individuals sit 
' do^ni to ijible daily, «md the diversity of language, cos- 
tume, complexion, ami manners, c may he irrtaglwii. Ma- 
r teriitls for romanee, and subject.*! of absorbing interest 
to the observer of human nature, lie. thiekly around you 
" ^in this little republic — this pure denloeriKiy in the midst 
#01 a pure (lespotispi. TId patients looked so healthy, 
and ate so heartily, that our firht impression was, that 



there must be some mistake, and that these persona 
could not be on the sick list. AVe supped amongst them 
on the evening of our .arrival, aiul made our arrange- 
ments to have an interview w ith Prie.ssnitz oit the fol- 
low ing day.’ 

JViessnitz having examined liiin, and given din'idious / 
to ^is badediener, or attendant, how he should he Irt.'dcd,^ 
tho process of < 3 iro eornmenees. It w;i.s oii ilie l‘dth of 
.laritiary, wheri* the therniouu>tor was nearly sit zero, 
that the first movement was made. ‘All mylhuimis 
w'Piv laid aside ; my silk, eotlon, worsted, ami fur 
miifilers were thrown oil’ 1 w’as ordered two Icintiichs 
(wet sheets) daily, one at five in the morning, tlu* otlK*r 
at five in the evening, with ahold hath after each. At 
first, for about n week, 1 took iheabge.''hr(‘ckteh:ul (tepid 
shallow hath) instead of the (*olcl bath, after the l(*intuch. 
At eleven a.,m. J had a sit/hatli (silling h.*ith) for fiftee»i 
minutes. I wore the uniselilag (a damp bandagi* covered 
by a dry one) round my body, and cfiaiiged it four 
times a day. livery morning Ixdore hn'nkfast, he the 
weather ever so iuclcnunl, I walked 1' ur, six, or .some- 
times eight miles, and 'Inink six or eiglit liinihli*r*^ tif 
cold water. Jtalso tOi)k a walk after the sitzhatli and 
evening leintucli, to excite rejK'tion. Tliis treatment 
lasted for tliroc moiiths. 1 afterwards took the 4iom‘lie 
or waterfall hath iince a day, ami instead ».f thi* t*vi*iiing 
leintuch and^cold hath, two abreilmngs (wet'Sln et hath':) 
at int^vals of an hour.’ 

This perpetual wrapping iu w'et bhects, rubbings 
plunging into iec-coM ))iith«, ami evposur** in all 
w'cathers, was trying, ami bonu;tim(*s paintul tlic vi.rv 
thoughts of tlu* ct>ld“plunge bath, w'lu'n l\ing m hcit in 
the morning, being horror ; hut the etfec’ts were m;i of 
the deatlly kind whh'h might Iia\i' been antiupabwl. 
[‘From the fii.st,’ continues our author, ‘I found the 
j cure exceedingly stinmlating. I'lu; varion.^ external 
i and intc*rmil applications I'f cold water, the out-door 
excn*ise and purq^air, v. Inch in my walks I allowed I > 
cimilate about my neck, throat, and chest a.s imu'li as 
jM^s^ihle, had, during the first tliroe montlis, a mo^t 
invigorating efiect. A rash appeared upon my neck, 
chest. ‘*'.d bhoulder.s, ;ind around my body iindi r the 
mnschlaa, and was rather annoying, from the burning 
ami itching wdiii*h it octuisioncd. My cjuiuh cf'a.*'ed ; I. 
had a voracious ai>]K*titi'; I found that my hn-atlnng 
grew deeper, stronger, r*nd casiei, and tliat I emild 
climb the mountains mon* ra]>idly, aiUi witli 1< ss pant- 
ing. 

‘But .1 painful elringr* was at luind. .About the first 
of April all my joints, and especially my knees, began 
to grow stiff, Ht>re. and weak; walking hc(*am(; ])ainful; 
and after sitting a few moinenU, 1 found it difle.ult to 
straighten my kines. 1 became gliximy ami di.slnMrt- 
ened, hnt4W’a.s assured by those about mo timl tliCM; 
verc favourable cymptoni.s, being evidence.^ that the 
l^cure w^as taking efibet. The wdiole suri'acc of my hod}', 
evi’fl my hands andTace, Ix^caim* very sensitive to Ihe 
touch of coftL waiter. It seemed us if my nerves wa re 
laid bjf/.e. I iiad a porfi‘c:t horror of cold waiter -a kind 
of IKvdrophohia. As the spring adyaiiecil, ami tin* 
we.<rlie.r grew milder, hut. dainper, the cure beiaime more 
. int.<3lc*rablc. I found the damp weather of April ami 
May far worse tliar the oold of January ami February. 

I became alHictcd with acute and thi*obbing Y»alii in my 
teeth, jaws, and face, for which I wa« directed to rub 
the hack of my head, atid my neidi: and face, wdth my 
hands, w'et in cold writer. 1 was alsd' ordered to ruh my 
knees frequently in the same way. This was the crisis ; 
and for some weeks I was as miserable as the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of the vrater-curo could desire. I ndeed 
I was often congruiuluted on my misery, which was 
regarded as the prelude to a fli)ee<fy cure. At the close 
of April I had boils on my arms, hands, fi.iigers, .and 
chine, and nearly all over my body. They siipjiuratcd 
and'^lischarged *, and during tho month bf ^hey f '.I 
healed; and none have sincx: appeared.* And so the 
cure was completed. While it was going on, .u)thiug 
surprised nie more than the perfect safety with which i 
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o.'iHt nw!i 3 »^ iiiy coiiifortHble warm flaimols jind 
» A terrible c;i)l( I upon iny lunj^ri, and an inf reaso of cough, 
were tlie least that I expected; hut I was agreeably 
disappuiiited. In niy walks, for three montba, I had no 
hat or cap on niy licnd, no handkerchief around my 

• neck, not even iny fdiirt collar buttoned. My clothes 
I h!i\e, often been cornplelely drenched with enow^iul 
j raiJi, and iny hair filled with snow ; hut 1 have not iiad 
I Hm- •■lieliLest i-tild iijioir jny lungs, nor ifny whlldi a 
I leintneb <ir one niglit’s iTht has not cured. My o»ily 

n*nu‘(iy has been to take an abreibung, and put on dry 
. elotlies, on reliirning to iny room to take ofi’ my wet 
eloibes. This simple ])rocess has not only saved me 
' from takirpr cc.ld, but aM) from tlie elleets C)f over-exer- 
tion. . . . 1 went to Graetbnbcrg resolved to fiubinit 
implii-dly to Vri'':;snit//s direetiona. i did so, and w'us 
restored 1o lieallb. J am ecriuin that my long absti- 
nence from all alcoholic and warm drinks, and my 
disns*' ot tobacco ii. all itn-inodes, and of tnediosd drugs, 
have bs en ])o^^e^^■^!l aids to my recovery. If anyone 
wdl mak<* <old water his oidy beverage, and abstain 
I eidirel v from ilni use of medieine, be w ill find the water- 
; enie suliitm nt to <’ure any dirtea::.e that »iny assail him ; 
j i( il be not absolii-ely inun. able, aid if be be determined 
t»> iici'^-e^uv in whatever pvoi'esJ may be requisite for 
hi. icccoeiy. lint whoever expects to find health by 
tie V. cd^ riant* while wrapped up ill fianncls. and luuneing 
in I a c,* cliaii i. imd on sofas, in a warm, air-tight room, 
wiiln iil pas'.n.d exertion and activity, will ciTtamlylie 
di ap]iointod ; for t)erM \» ring exercise in the pure fresh 
an* is an t hscntiiil ebanei.t of the cure.’ 

We l\a\ellius lei ourer.tlmsiasticadinirorof tliowauT- 
' ( ui’c b 11 Ids own .*■ 101*3 ^ e'-rcluding only Ibc details of the 

difil i*cnt sti iKi ill the process, for which we mu.st refer to 
file weak itsi If. It ii}>i.cars to us that thi* success of 
such renH dies is ill a j^nal ineasuvo traceable to what 
iirilniary nsedual men too fiivpiciitly neglect — attention 
to air, exercise, amuaement, and diet ^or, more firoperly, 
tin* develo[Mncnt of the natural powers and funclioub of 
tin* system, maiu; of which, in the ordinary circum- 
; stances of an artificial cNistenee, arc dorinant, or almost 
' cxtiimuislicd. in tliera]ii;utic», tlUTC should be so 

jitlb- insist\.il o.i in tin* way of getiorul re-inMgoralioii, 
by recalling nature to her post, and so inucli done by 

■ tlic artificial .stimulus of medicines, is move than %>e 
can umlcrstaii'l, unlcsa it be that the duty of pretJcribing 
and cbar;;?ng for drugs it> a iniieh more easy one than 

• til it of .studying a inair.s whole constitution, and giving 
linn riilcn for Keeling it in li* alth. lVrha}>.'», In>*aevcr, 
the nietlical I'.rofi-ssii in is not alone to blame. In Kng- 
land -m l ilie I'Milcd Slates there is a fanatical l.jvc of 
nu i,n>, and men oflcn report Ui them as an ofi-baiid 
iiK <1'* of enri'. havmg, or tiiinking they have, no time for 

. nm;*v' deliberate, liiongh moi'c natural and eJlVctuiil 
imasnj’es, 

IVit '^ odt/, who«i‘i'rocot dings are so much at variauee 
willi those of tlif m<*dieal world, is not a. ])bysici,aii, 

! Ill itlier i., be an educated man, and wc ai^ infoimi d he 
is scldiini see.n wilb a bovik in bis hand.* He v^itea no 
, prescriptions ; all bis dirc(*ti()na arc verbal, and given to 
the attendants in whose bands be places bi.s juu'^nts. 
Priessnil/, in fact, is notlnng uiore tbaii a (lerniau 
Bant or siiuill fiinnex; a man witli nuich shrewdue.ss, 
who etui%cs j'uture only, and probably never rcJid a 
book on medieine in bis life. Visited by hosts of people, 
many doubtless with im.-iginaty complaints, and others 
lal louring under the elUicts of intg'inperaheo, late hours, 

, and other excesses of various kiuds, bo seems to set 
' ; about restoring the abnormal pith of the oonstilutiou 
; j by some simple inwles of iroatment. How* far the 
I aptilicatioii of w'uter, intermd or extenialvhas a direct 
curative ellect, we eauiiot pretend to sayT; but wc en- 

■ ti rtain ni^ doubt that many w'ould reoover at home, 
:| without w’.'itcr^n any c.\traord inary stjdo of a|^Ucu- 

I ♦?on, if ‘they tvould, refrain from certam indulgcfU'es, 

! put away cankering cares, and take plenty of exercise 
I ill tne%|Min air daily. 

• In the ciltablishment of Graefcnberg there appears 

Jr...' • . - - - 


to bo a studied ab’-enw of comfort. Much of the time 
of the patients is occupied in walking am^ig the hills, 
drinking water at every spring they pass, aiufals^in 
hard out - diioi labour. Bawing w'ood ajipears td be 
one of the oceiipiitions mo.st geiicrally admired and fol- 
lowed; many jjsi^rk ill the fields; and others, ‘ladies as^ 
well as gentfemen, may be seen eaTrying grass on their 
backs to the cow's. in the evenings, after :^i Arly 
Rupp<;r, all enjoy' tliemsclves with in-door amusements, 
among whieli duiicing to a baipUof muMic is the prin- 
cipal. J-iSdies who in tlua niorniiig were workiifg with 
bare Jicads and arms in the fields, are now dressed in 
white gowns, kid gloves, and satin slippers, juid goii^ 
tlirough tlie y nazes of tlic dance with eountp, biirons, 
and captains. In winter, when field-labour is at a 
stand, sledging is a ^inufion rei:reation ; and w'ln*n tjrud 
with this glecsoniG^ind rough sport, them are always 
bilharils anti otlier ^^!ime.s. * Concerts .are occasionajly 
givtii in the sidoon hy some of the guests, at which 
tliey .sing, ]ilay o;i tlie pbino and violin, and sometimes 
read extracts froiiL English, German, French, and Itii 
Uanhutlior.'!.’ • 1 

• Labtuir, excreiso, and aniusemeut, are thus parts of ! 
the cure; and one would almost he im lined to think •! 
that a considerable degree of petty discomfort w.as I 
also indii.pcnsiibh*. 'Hie buildings are Inmiely, and } 
llic.-'ieionimodations to the last degree niean. ‘There ! 
are no bedchambers for the servants. The bade- j 
dieners, Imtli maJe^ and female, sleep on tlic floor in j 
tho ]sn>.sugcB, on straw or in blankets, us the case i 

I iicty I'o. In going to the baths, -botli men ami women • 
must dcHi'cnd the same public stairs, and thread the [ 
s.’.me public j':isiage*<, enveloptil in theets and blan- j 
kets. Duo can hardly iiass through the establish- j; 
iiicid at pertain ♦inies of the d.iy, without meeting jj 
gue':D of aJJ conditions, agc.s, and. sexes, going to or || 
fro»'i tlie baths in this slrangc attife. 'I'lie cow- j| 
houH's and et aiding belonging to IViessnitz being under . 
the Hiimj? ro'jf wiih ;lni paloon, the ofient.vc exhalations i ' 
from tbeui arc a cl^tiiiual source of aiinoyauce and diu- , j 
gust when tlu; dihirs of IheBc otliccs arc open, wliicli is i j 
friquenlly llie ease. Indeed nothing can exceed the '• 
discomfort of the whole .'irrangcmcnt, as Englishmen jl 
count Comfort, 'riien the work inside is all of the 
plainest and rndest kind ; no [lainting.' no papering, no 
carpels, no Miiglipli snuguerics whatever.’ 

'Ihe jiresidiiig ge>du» of this half cow-house half 
dv,'eUin}r-hou^c, seems by no me.tus underpaid for bis 
Service.*!. ‘ i should suppose,’ continues our author, j 

• that Ills income, from the weekly rt'ut of bis rooms in 

lli.it part cif those bouses in GracfLul^erg which belong 
to him. aiiumnts to abimt L.looo per anmiin. 'rhen 
there arc^at least *1110 hundred giu sis boarding in the' 
saloon the year round, at i«>ur florins tliirty - ci^iht | 
kreulKcrs each, or rather nioii* roan tiiue shdhngs per tj 
weik. It U Bald that the tliirty-i ight kroutzers art* 
cs^H-nded in Ticcidng tifl* walks and fountains in order, . j 
ainl that l*ri« sSnirz rc( civts tlu^ i\ maining four llorius. 
which, Ibr one Imndrod guests, conas to something i 
more than jier .annum. This, added to the' , 

receipts for lodgings, amounts to Then we 

iftust add four shillings ))er week as his fee from each j 
LMicst, whh‘h, nt an average of 5 i >0 gucMs. iiir;ouiit.s to ' 1 

fin reality L.liK»] pt rVeek, or I..IO .000 fL.60(K)^ • 
j>er annum, and forms a grand loi.al of E.l2,r>0<> [ L.8500J 
per annum. Bsi that, allowing for the expenses of the 
^tnblisbment, Priossnitz eannot liavc less thou L.SOOO 
[possibly L.8.'>i)t)J of eicar annual ineoine.’ ' , 

Our author imitests agaiiwt the assumptivui that j. 
Vrie.ssuit/. is a charlatan — inertly operating tor the sake . f 
of gain. lie describes him as invariably commanding jj 
the respect, and winning the atfcctions. ot his jialients. {\ 
The Austrian govcnupient, lum-ver, views iiis eatab- jj 
iislinient with great jealousy, and would willingly seize 'J 
mi any cxcupc for putting him down. A ivgislcr is* jT 
kept by tbe police of all the patients who ^in* and have 1 
Ikhmi under PriessuiU’s Cdrt*,freeordiiig their names, thj 
placMW from whIoU they come, and tlie number of deaths, j 
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Mr 'NYrifilit was iifiormod tliat about 10,000 individuals 
bud taken Iho water-cure at Gracfeiiberg: since the 
optsuini^* i)f Hu* I'stablishinent, and that only twenty 
had •lied. ‘ What medical doctor,* lie adds ‘could point 
to so small a number of deaths in jiroportion to the 
^extent of his practi^*?* If this statt^'LH-nt really be 
consistent with facts t and «lo not see any reason to 
doubt iii^, the system of rriessnit/. ought certainly to 
engage the careful consideration of the medical prafea- 
sion, with a view to testyig its merits. 

We ^ake leave of Mr Wright, with thanks for the 
amusement we have had in pernsing his volume, ipueh 
o( which, including some of the doctrines he propounils 
on general subjects, we do not agree with hut we give 
him credit for sinctjritj’, and for that still more rare 
quality in the present age, ad hoaesty in announcing 
his convictions. i 


OLIVER CROMWELL ^"INDICATED BY 
/niOMAS CARLYLE.* 

TiiLRE was lately in tlie London newspa^icrs much con- 
troversy touching the propriety of permitting the statue 
of Croiriwell to have a place among tlie rulers of Britain 
ill the new parliament houses, 'fo many, it si'omed 
that a regi(‘idc among kings would not only present an 
anomalous appearance, but bo of bad example ; others, 
disposed to give up the ptditieal point, were iicvertbe- 
less among tbn objectors, on account of^thc doubtful 
character of the individual. In the two bulky volumes 
now' iKifore us, "Mr Carlyle i)re.«ents the documentary, 
evidence up«.jii tvhieli a more favoiirj^hlc cstim.ate than 
usual of the (.iiaracter of Oliver Cromwell founded. 
There is perhaps no thinking miiitl that has not, allow- 
ing for tlie circumstances of the case, often susiiected 
great partiality in the usual historical delincatioivi. Such 
^ is the natural horror of regicide, tlrit it was mit to be 
w'ondercd at if a lurid glare were thrown o\cr the por- 
trait of the man ami Oie picture of the events in which 
he W’as the principal figure ; but still, it was to lie e.x- 
pcoto<l that there was some basis of truth in the general 
statements ; that tliey were, at w orst, but exaggcTations, 
from which, when due abatements were made, wc might 
get at something nea** the exact likeness. If, however, 
we are to adopt Mr Carlyle’s account, there is not a 
single line of the accepted historicid narratives that is 
deserving of the least credit ; the whole of them must 
be negated and repudiated, so that room may Ikj 
made for one diametrically opposite in all it^ details, 
how'cvcr similar in the njere oulUnc — wholly ditlbrent 
in whatever is of essential and vital importance, and as 
contrary, alike in both minute ^and larg<» partieulais, 
thereto as a truth i-« t(Fa lie. Never, Cliereforc, were 
jnankind (and such is the important’ of the question 
involved, that the appeal it includes applies to the race) 
called upon to an investigation of the liistorical kiiiH 
more suggestive, more full of w'eight and weighty con- 
sefpicnee, than that now defbanded by Mr Carlyle. 

Any popular liistory will help iw to the general im- 
pression acknowledged of Croni well's character. Born 
of a good family, but early given to dissipation ; after * 
wards pretending religion, and acting the hypocrite with 
such consuimnate skill as to deceive the most truly 
pious; suffering his affairs to fall into ruin ‘by the 
length of his prayers and the general abstraction of bis 
manner urged by wiAit to rebellion, fanaticism, and 
ambition ; indebted to accident and intrigue fur his suc- 
cess, lie then<%forward contrived to buiM up his fortunes | 
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on his country’s ruin— waded through blood to the su- 
preme power, being deterred by no crime from the pro- 
secution of his ow'ii wilful designs— suffered at the enil 
of liis career the agonies of remorse ; and tlioug'»\ in his 
domestic relations after his marriage, altogether exem- 
plary, yet leaving to posterity no better reputation than 
that: of a character wdiich (to give it in the language of 
the school-books) ‘ was a (‘omponiid of all the vices and 
.all the virtues that spring from inordinate ambition and 
wild fanaticism * such is the man as painted to our 
imaginations, in the customary authorities, from Lord 
Clarendon’s history downwards^ whether of more or less 
pretension. The biographies of Cromwell that exist, 
Mr Carlyle tells us, are despicable. * (Jriticism,* he 
adds, * of these poor books cannot express itself cxc.cpt 
in language that is painful. They far surpass in stu))i- 
dity all the celebrations any hero ever had in tliis w'orld 
liefore. They are, in fact, worthy of oblivion— of charit- 
able Christian burial.* Berhaps there are few who can 
compete with Mr Carlyle in this judgment, since he 
professes to liav^ examined all the original biographies 
enumerated by Mark Noble for his own compilation — 
and more also. Of Janies Heath he si)Cak.s with tlie 
utmost contempt, calling him ‘ (.'arrion ’ Heath, as being 
one ‘ who in litefc has no soul, except what saves him 
the expense of salt; who intrinsically is Carrion, and 
not liiiinanity.’ For our part, we cannot help thinking 
that such a style of wTiting is prejudicial to the end in 
view, and, but that these volumes are documentary, and 
not inductive, wouhl go far to tlcstroy the author s cre- 
dit w'ith the reader. Hut such faults, grave as they 
an\ fortunately (‘annot interfere with a hook of docu- 
mentary evidence ; and we are bound to add, that nev* r 
did editor exhibit more pains and siru'crity in so edilmg 
his documents tliat' the reader should jiroperly under- 
stand Until them and their relations hiyond the po^.-^i- 
bility of, a mistake. Such au e<litor was esp(ci:dly 
needed on this ^occasion, and it is but lair to say that 
Mr Carlyle has fulfilled every ri*quiKitiou. 

The letters and speeches of Oliver Croniv\(‘U had 
indeed been previously edited, but in such a maimer as 
tube worse than useless ; bee:iuse misre-presenting tlie 
writer and speaker as one manifestly ignorai, t amt in- 
ept; exciting, indeed, the wonder of tlie merely enr>ory 
student, that an individual so incajiable of expressioo 
should have persuaded parliaments, coiiciliatcil autbor-? 
of supreme gciiiu-s and men of unquestionable intelli- 
gcMice, and so swayed the destinies of a great nation as 
to eoinnmnd general admiration. The plan ailopted by 
Mr Ca.-lyle has removeit all the impediments that stood 
in the >vay Sf their intelligibility. He has corrected the 
old spelling and punetuation, divided them into sen- 
tences and paragraphs, indicated tlie reticeneies and 
dcficieiieies ofjm^oinpetent reporters, with such idiosyn- 
crasies i,n the I'baraeter of the orator, or the passion of 
the moihcnt, as xvouM lead to incomplete utt(TaiU ‘0 
(tha^^^’t», incomplete to the reader now* . tlumgh complete 
enough to the hearer //«'«), and added such comment.s, 
^Explanations, and elucidations, as clear iip every point 
that can at all be cleared, and so left tlie smallest pos- 
sible amount of obscurity remaining. The result has 
been, that, though much ,in tliese vohimoH may he ob- 
solete anil beyond the range of modern sympathies, 
there is scarcely anythfhg but may, with a little patience 
and earnestness, be brought home and apprecisited by 
the haiubl(?st student deserving the iiaine. Wc are 
even inclined to give a much higher character to both 
the letters and speeches of the J’rotcctor than Mr 
Carlyle himself. His account of the former we sub- 
join : — f' 

‘ lulled tlicfe letters good, but witbA on1y.y[oo<l fif 

* This quotation id tukon from Dr Mavor’ri ‘ IliHtnry of T^iiftiand,* 

atprMcntinga sort of noutnU popular stateniout, in whichS^iiiurv- 
ovur, youths arc goncnilly educated at school. ** 
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tlitir kind. No clociuenre, elegance, not .always even 
' •elo.'irness of expression, is to be looked for in them. 

'riiey are written with fur other than literary aims; 

; w'ritteii, «U)at of them, in the very llanio and coiiflfigra- 
tion of a r(*v(»liitionary struggle, and with an eye to the 
.despatch of indispensable pressing business .alone ; but 
it will be found, 1 conceive, that for such end thcy#rc 
well written. Superfluity, as if by a natural law- of the 
case, the writer has had to discard ; whatsoever quality 
can ])e dispensed with, is indiflerent to him. With un- 
w ieldy movement, yet wit!-, a great solid step, he presses 
I through towards his object ; has marked out very dc- 
I cisively what the real steps towards it are; di.scrinii* 

I n.-iting well the essential from the extraneous; forming 
i to liini'.rlf in short, a true, not an untrue picture of the 
I business tlnit is to be done, 'riicre is in these letters, 

I as I have said above, a .v/Aw?*; still more significant of 
Oliver to us than any speech tliey have. Dimly we 
discover h'atnrcs of an intelligenee, ami soul of a man, 
greater tlian any speech, 'llie intelligenee th.at can, 
witli full satisfaction to itself, come out in eloquent 
speaking, in mu.sieal singing, is, aft»T all, a small intelli- 
gence. lie tliat w’orks and duett some po^m, not he that 
merely ^//y.s one, is worthy of the name of poet. Crom- 

• ANcll. emblem of the <lunib Kngli.sh, is iiitercsling to me 
■ hv tile \(Ty iiiadcquaey of his speccli. Heroic insight, 

; ^:lI(un^ and Ik lief, without words — how noble is it in 

, I I'omparison hi eluqiient words witiioiit heroic insight!* 
We now proceed to give such a repreaentation of 
( Miver (VoMiwi ir.s ctimlnct and character as Mr Carlyle 
■ ! has fnrnislicd the materials for in his present importal.•^ 

I piiblic-ation. 

I ‘ Oliver (!roni well, afterwards Vrotector of the Coin- 
, jnonucaltii of lOngland, was born at Huntingdon, in 
St .lohii’s parish tlierc, on the 'J.Mh of April 1590. 
Christened on the 29lh of the same month, as the old 
parish registers of that church still legibly testify. 

•His father was Itoticrt Cromwelji younger son of 
Sir Henry Ooinwell, and younger brother of Sir Oliver 
(’romwell, knights Ixdh ; w'ho dwelt sueeessivcl}’, in 
rather snmptnou.s f.ishion, at the mansion of Uincldn- 
hrook liar<i by. Hi.s mother was FdizalSeth Steward, 
daughter of William Steward, Lsquire, in Kly ; an opu- 
lent man, a kind of liereditary farmer of the cethedral 
tithes ami <'liureli lands round tli'iL city; in which 
e:i])aeity his son, Sir Thomas Stewanl, knight, in duo 
time siieeet^led liiin, resident also at Kly. Kli/abetli 
rfvas a young widow when Kohert (Tomwell marric«l 
her: the tirst inarri.age, to one “William Lyrme, Es- 
quire, of Ilassingboiinie, in Camhridge.shire,” had lasted 
but a year ; liusli.ind and only child are buried in Ely 
cathedral, where their monument still stands ; the date 
of their ileath.s, wliieh followed near on one another, i.s 
1 j89. TIk* exact date of the young widow'’fi marriage 
to Robert ( Cromwell is nowhere given, but Rocnis to 
have been in l.Wl. ( )ur < )liver w'as their fifth child, 
their second hoy ; tint tlic first soon died. They had^ 
ten children in all, of whom .seven came fb maturity ; 
and ( Hiver w'as their only son.* ^ • 

*riie mother of f)liver (*romw'cll is said to have been 
descended from the royal Stuart family of Scotland." % 

* Tlie house wdiere Robert Cromwell dwelt, where bis 
son Oliver and aU his family Avere h^rn, is still familiar 
to every i^liabitaiit of Huiitingdoii ; but it Inas been 
twi<‘c rebuilt since that date, .and now' boars no memo- 
rial whatever wliich even tranKtion can eonneet Avith 
him. It stands at' the iipptir or wrtheni extremity of 
the town, beyond tlie market-place, on the left or 
river- w'.ard side of the street. It is at present a 
solid yellow brick boAisc, Avith a walled courtyiird, oc- 
cupied by some townsm.an of the wealthier sort The 
little brook of Hinchin, making its Avay to tho Ouse, 
which is n^t far off, still floAA-s through the courtyard 
of the pla(;e, offering a ccmvenienco fo% nialtinii^ or 
bi^'wing, among other things. Some vague but confi- 
dent tradif.on as to brewing attaches itself to this loca- 

• lity ; an4 traces of evidence, I understand, exist that 
; • before llobcrt Cromwcirs time it had been employed as 


a brewery ; but of tlds, or ga'cii of iSdvrt OomAAcirs 
own brewing, there is, .at such a distance,* in jiicli an 
element of distrru^ted eahimny, exaggeration, and qpn- 
fnsion, little or no certainty to be bad.* 

As to the f‘vent3 of Oliver Crornweirs hoyh<x)d, ^ 
alleged by and subsequent l4ogra[»hcr8-^such as 
his being run away Avith by an ape along the leads of 
Ilinchinbrook, his seeing prophetic spectres, toboing 
orchards, tyrannising over his schoolfellows, acting in 
8ch(K)l- plays, and such like, Ms (Tarlyle considers them 
one and all as stupid invifttions. He was, how'ever, 
cdue.'vted at the publie school of Huntingdon, by Dr 
Be.ard, and lived from his infancy under religious in» 
fluenccs ; to Awliidi ]Mr Carlyle fairly enough adds those 
proceeding from the piiblm events of the time, such as 
the Ifampton-Court Oonierence, the (hinpowder Plot, 
and tho general strygglc of i*rot(‘stantisin against 
Cutholici.sm,* which of course was tlieii the ehittf tojlic 
of discourse, as it still is of the history of Europe during 
that period. l'he.sc are 4he things whieli ae,eount for 
tlie growMh of private opinion and principle, though this 
mode* of putting the cjise i.s not much adopted by bio- 
^.apbers in gcineral. It, howcA'(T, told w'ith good effect 
in the ‘Life of Sav.anorola ami his Time.s.* published a ' 
yi'ar or tAvo ago, and is adopted Avith similar ro.sults in 
Mr Carlyle’s introductory chapters. On 2.3d April 
Kiln (the very day on which Shakspeare died), young • 
Oliver Avas entered of Sidney -Sussex College, Cam- | 
bridge; his tutor being one Richard Ilowlet. At the ^ 
age ol eigliteen be was left heir to bi.s father’s projK-rty, 1 
and in charge of his father’s family, and, it w'ould seem, ’ 
consequently left Cambridge; thus early cxclnanging f 
his speculative studies for practical duties. 'I'o these . 
it*w'ould appe-ar that he speinally attached himself, for | 
the traditii#i that hC Avas soiai after tntered of Lincoln’s, , 
or any other pm of court, turns out, uprm iiiA'Cstigatiun, ; 
to he unfounded. He might indeed have studkal law ; 
awhile at the private vdiainliers of some uraetitioner ; < 
hut of thjs, and the kind of life he is supposed to have . 
lived A^ liile in townVhore is no proof A»'hatcver. The . 
supposition is mere calumny, without any foundation 
at all. At no period of his life, then, was CTomw'ell a 
wild liA’cr; and at this particular perioii he .seems to ' 
have hebaA-ed himself so avcII, as to have been admitted ' 
on visiting terms at Sir dames llouchier's, Avhosc ' 
daughter Elizabeth he married 22d August 1620, when ; 
he was no more tli.an twenty-one years and four months ■ 
old. Seciirctl by an early marriage against temptation, i 
ho then returned to the home which was both his ; 
widowetl mother’s and his own .at Huntingdon, and ■ 
there applied himsidf to the business of his farm, la- 
iMuiriug for ten years assiduously and honestly, not > 
omitting sych civic, iiulmst rial w and social duties .as his 
father lu^fore him had undert.aken. I 

‘ In tlu)se years it must be,^ continues Mr Carlyle, ; 

‘ th.at Dr Simeott, physician in Huntingdon, had to’ do ' 
Avitk OliA'cr’s kypoehonflriae malndies. He told Sir j 
Philip WarAviek: iinhiekily rpecifying no date, or none j 
that has survived, “Jie had often been sent for at mid- 
night.” Mr (’romwell for many years was very “sple- 
netic'* (spleen-struck), often thought he was ju.'^t .alumt 
^to^iie, and also “had fancies about the Town Cross.” 
Brief intimation ; of AA’liich Jjie rclloctive i-eader may 
make 4 , great de.al. Samuel Johnson, too, had hypo- 
chondrias : all gre.at souls are apt to haA'o -and to bo 
in thick darkness generally, till the eternal ways and 
th^ cele.stial guiding-stars disclose themselves, and the 
vague abyss of life knit itself up into firmaments for 
them. Ti;n)pt.ations in the -wilderness, choices of Her- 
cules, and the like, in succinct or loose form, are ap- 
pointed for every man that will assert a soul in himself, 
and be .a man. T^'t OliA-er tak(^ comfort in Jiis d.ark 
sorrows and mclancholits. The quantity of sorrow he 
has, does it not mean witlnal the quantity of st/miHilhy he ! 
has, tho quantity of faculty and victory he shall yet 
have? “ Our sorrow is the inverted image olf our noble- ^ 
ness.” The depth of our dc8]Aiir mefpiures what capa - 1 
bility ami height of claim we have to hope. Black 
• • 
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smoke, iis of Topiu-t, liJiiij? all yoiw universe, it. uaii yet 
by tniy heSirt-cocrgy become Ibimc, anJ brilliancy of 
hef^yen. C’oiirafrti ! 

^ * It is therefore in these years, undated by history, 
« that we jniist ])lace Oliver’s clear recofiiiition of Calvin* 
istic Cliristianity ; ^vhat he, with iipwvivakahle joy, 
wopld nanic his conversion; his delivoiiiiicc from the 
jaws of eternal death. Certainly a jyraud epoch for a 
man ; properly the one epoch — the tiirninji-noint which 
gnidc^ upwards, or ^indes downwards, him and his 
activity lor evermore. Wilt*lhou join w ith tlie drnjjoiia ; 
wilt thou join with the gods ? Of thee too the qu#JBtion 
m asked — whctlier by a man in Oenova gown, by a man 
in “ four surplices at All-hallow-lidi‘,” wWi words very 
imperfect ; or by no man, and no words, but only by 
the silences, by the eternities, \v the life everlasting and 
the death everlasting. That the ' • sense of «iiilcrt*nce 
bAwcesi right and wrong*' Imd lilied all time and all 
' spaee for man, and bodied itsi lf forth into a lieavcn and 
hell for him : this coiistitulcs / he grand feature of those 
Puritan old Ohristiaii ages ; tliis is the element which 
stamps th(*fii as heroic, and has rendered their works 
great, manlike, fruitful to all generations. It is bj’ fitr 
tlie memorahlest achie\'<'nK*nt of our sptcies; without 
that element, in some f«jrm or other, nothing of heroic 
had ever btxji among us. 

• For many centuries, catholic Christianity, a fit em- 
bodiment of that divine sens^', had Ikhmi current moni or 
less, making the generations noble ; and here, in Eng- 
land, in the century called tlie seventeenth, we see the 
last aspect aC it hitherto — not the last of nil, it is to be 
hoped. < lliver was licnceforth a Cliristian man — bclievc«l 
ill God, not on Sundays oidy, but on all days, in all 
phuics, and i;» all cases.’ 

licaviiig til.' render to make what he <ii*vn of this 
statement (involving as it d«‘cs a religious theory, 
upon w’hicli opinions difierj, ic is sufficient for the 
general argument that the facta stated conduces to 
the pnxif that Oliver was from tjic first a ,siriocroly 
religious man, both in thought uitid feeling. In fur- 
ther evidence of this, wo find him also a contributor 
to what was called ‘The Fcollee Fun<l*— a stdiemc 
originated by Dr Preston, a Puritan college doctor 
of great celebrity, to countiu-iict the grievance of lay 
impropriations, through whicli the country was in- 
sufficiently supplied with prt'aiclicrs. The plan was, to 
sncli impropriations when p.opsiblo, support good 
ministers in (lestitcJe places, and otherwise encourage 
the minidterial w'wrk. Tlu; wcaltliy London merchants 
took it up. and by degrees tlie wealthier Puritans all 
over England. 'I'hc fends thus snhscrihod were vested 
in ‘ who from lime to time proccc.ied to pur- 

cha.se such advownons a*icamc to market; and to hire 
^ lecturers— * iM‘rsons not gCMicraUv in full priests’ orders 
I (having scruples about file ccTcnionies), but in d< aeon.-,’ 

■( or some other orders, with pert£iis8ion to preach ’ — ^som^* 
j of them ijroacliing, as supplemental ttj the regular 
t priest, and some as ‘ rflnniiig leetnrerb,^ preaching suc- 
.j' cessively in diflbrent districts. Suyb w^as their success, 
that at length tJiey excited tlio jealousy of Laud, and 
his^ ]>rocee(1ings in relation to this matter may be \m- 
defstood as laying the tir.st .stone of all the troubles illat i 
t after followed. He (ia Carlyle’.s w'ords) * t<iok thorn 
i! seriously in handj and w'ith paticni detail hunte(4 them 
mostly out ; nay, brought the feoffees thcrnsolvcs, and 
' their whole enterprise, into tlie fcjtar Chamber, and 
i there, with emphasis enough, and heavy damages 
I amid huge mnioiir from the ]mblic, suppressed them.’ 

{ Such wore the w rongs of which the Puritans had to 
j complain; and Oliver, wo lean), ‘naturally consorted 
J witli the Puritan clergy, and attended thebr ininintry.’ 
Many ol^ the Puritair w'cro gentry of his own rank ; 
some of them nobility of a muAi highiar rank. They 
>*eTe uew numerous : among thorn, J(dni Hampden, his 
'Cousin ; John, Pym ; the Lords Brook, Say, and Mon* 
league; in a word, ’ already^ cither in conscious act or clear 
Intendency, the flii>great» part of tlio serious thought 
aod manhood ef England had declared itself Puritan.’ 

• • 


Such are the facts in which we aro to sci^k for tbo 
sources of Oliver CromwcU’s conduct and motives. | ^ 
It is generally stated lhat Oliver Cromwell was re- 
turned as meiiil)er for Tluiitingdonshiro in King Charles 
L’s i>arliainent (1625); but this is an error. It was 
his uncle. Sir Oliver, wdio WMS then elected, and liad 
bcf^'U to former parliaments — a fact, h«>wever, showing 
that the family were accustomed to public life and poll- ■ 
ticaf ooiisideraiions. This iin<5lo, 'i\ho \vaa a n^yalisf, 
was afterwards, being a geiioiMUR liver, so reduce*!, as 
to be comiMillod to part with his estate. 

‘ The purchaser,’ says Mr Carlyle, * is “ Sir Sidney 
Montague, knight, of Barnwell, one of hih majesty’s 
Masters of the Itequests.” Sh Oliver Oomwcll, e.»>n of 
the Golden Knight, having now burnt out his spkmlour, 
disap|)eared in this way from T I inch in brook ; retired 
deei>er into the fens, to a place of hia near Uamscy 
Mito, where he ct'otinued still thirty years longer to 
reside in an ('I'lipscd manner. It w'as to iliis house at 
Kanisey that Oliver, our Oliver, then Captain t’roinwcll 
in the parliament’s service, paid the domiciliary visit 
much talked of in the old hooks. The reduced knight, 
his uncle, was *a royalist or malignant ; and his house 
had to he searched for arms, for munitions, for fnrnisli- 
ings of any sort, w'hi(*li he might bo minded to si'nd off 
to the king, now at York, and evidently intending war. ; 
Oliver’s dragoons pciindied with due rigour for tlu- arms ; 
W'hile the captain respectfully cijinerscd with his uncle, 
and oven “insisted,” Ibnnigh tlio interview, say the old 
books, “ ou standing uncovered wliich latter circum- 
stance may be taken as an astonwhing l.ypoiTisy in 
him, say tlie old blocklusul books. Tbo arms, muni- 
lions, furnishings, were, with iill rigour uf law, not 
witli more rigour and not with less, carried away ; and j 
( diver parted w'ith his uncle for I bat time, not ” craving i 
his blessing I think, ns the (»M Hookbcail hooks say, 
but liopiiijr he might one day either get it ora ^./^r 
than it for what JiC had now done. Oliver, wiiile in 
military charge of lhat country, had probably rcpvabjil 
visits to pay to liis umde ; anti they know little' of the 
man or of" the cireiimstanees who snp]nk^c tlifre was 
any likolihootf or lujed of oitlier iiisou nce or hypocrisy 
j ill the course of these. 

I * As for the old knight, he ^vcins to have h»*t o a man 
of easy temp>?r, given to sinnptuo^ity *jf liospitahtv, and 
averse to seveivr <luticR. When his cMcj,t. son, w ho uUo 
showed a turn fur I'.vpen'ie, imisenfcd him a K*he«lulc *>f 
debts, iTiiving a»d towards the \wiymcnt of tbcni, Sir, 
Oliver answert’k vi'.b a blaiai high. I uisli the\ were 
paid.” Various ( 'n/oswclls. sons cf hi^, ivjdicws of bis, 
IrtVides the grt .l1 Oli\er, totsk ]«ii I, i.'i lie: civil war, soim* 
on this ride, some on tl at, v imse ‘li •'iL'orttii.ns 

ill the old books are apt !o oee isioii mibinkcs w itli i.i..«k rii 
readers. Sir i)li\or vnnisbes now from Ilmcbinbrook, 
and ull the ]mhlic biisintiss records, into the <l:(rk(.j' places 
^ the Fens. IHs name disupix'ars from Willis : in the 
next xmrliament the knight of Ihe shJre for Huntingdon 
beeomt's, iiii^^d of him, “ Sir Catall Iledall, baronet.” 

* lirtihese same years— for the dates and ull other e.ir- 
cumstances of the matter hang dubious in the vague- - 
1ht,<,'Ti i.s reeortl givtm by Diii^ilak* — a man of very small 
^ authority on lliose fVoniwell matters— of a certain suit 
in.stituted, in the Icing’s Council, King's Court of Be- 
quests, or wherever it might he. by our Olivtr* and otlw:r 
rtriations interested, (•oiiceriiing the lunacy of Ins uuide, 
riir Tliomas Stew'ard o^’ Ely. It senns they alleged 
tins Uncle Bteward^iwas iiK'atiablc' of matiugiiig his j 
affairs, and ought to be restrained under guardians, i 
Whieli allegation of iheirs, and petition groutideii on it, j 
the King’s Council saw good to deny ; whereupon Sir 
Thomas steward continued to manage his affairs in an • 
incapable, or seini-eapable manner, iiiid nothing followed ■ 
upon it whatever. Which proceeding of Oliver's, if 
thert ever wacj such a proceeding, w'e are, aceording to 
Dt^dole, to consider an act of vilhiiiy— nf we dneliue 
take that trouble. W'hat ^ve know is, lhat poor Sir 
Thomas himself did not so consider it ; for bu.expre8S j 
testament some yean afterwards, he dc:darea Ouy^ | 
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Ilia hcir-in -chief, and left him conKiderable property, as 
't notliing had hapi)ened. So tliat there is this di- 
lemma : If Sir Thomas was iinljccile, then Oliver was 
right ; aj|d unless Sir Thomas was imbecile, OllVer was 
i\.)t wn^^gl Alas I nil calumny and carrion : docs it not 
jiicessantly cry, “ Karth, oJi, for pity’s sake, a little 
earth!”’ 

W(* must incvitabl3^ leave the concluding portion of 
onr article till next nundicr. . • 


I THE UNHAPVY. 

! Wk :iro not of those who are inclined to denounce 
tliin ns a iniserablc world, or m Ijo love to magnify its 
fllnulou s an<l undervalue ur deny its lights and pleasures. 
No : the earth is full of the beautiful, the animating, and 
the encouraging ; and it is ns ungrateful as untrue to 
imagine Hurt tlio great Fatlu r of tiu* Imin.in fainily has 
so far forgotten Ins paienvd eluinieter, as lo doom his 
(‘liildnMi to piiFs their ‘ threesijorc j’cars and ten ’ in a 
world wliere the chief hnsinoss is to ^igh, and Ihe great 
mass arc «.f ric ;. >si<^y to he the unhapjjy. 

Ami yet it is not to he gainsaid th^t tlic majority 
o/r tlic* unhappy, if th^ir own c-iinidaiuts are t*> he 
I taken us the only evidence. The coniphiiiicrs iin- 
. i mciisely predoiiiinaU*, and if aiiy cure t'onld Igj dis- 
I ' Covered for grumbling, it wiMild certainly ho a great 
M relief to that small minorit}' vho are now unceasingly 
tonnenha’ with the complaints ofthdr msighhours. On 
I ' all sides wo hear men murmuring at their circnruetances, 
j ; despising their situation, and nursing and nuignifyicg 
I tlic-ir troubles ; and llic k'xs and the nioix) iinreul these 
' trouhk s nre, the more provokingly are they obtruded 

I ■ upon others. 

I I Tl'.ere are two great mist-akea which ini.n fall into, 

, wdnch hei'm lo us to produce and aggravate this state 

I , of. things ; the first is, the common belief that our Imp- 
]MncFP depends upon our circunistmcos and station; 
i and the other, that there are certain favourable c‘on- 
, (lit ions ill which alone perfect happinesH is to be found. 

'I’ho s»)oner our minds are disabused of those mistakes 
,, the better, (’ireumstnnees and station* have far less 
■ plover to promote happiness than is generally supposed, 
i ' We do not wish to he understood as jm])iying liuit per- 
! . soils nu.> be happy in e>ery situation ; there are cert-ain 
I ‘ condition*!, sucli ns slavery, extreme poverty ’, jirolonged 
!' and .severe •pain, in whieli it would lie uiiroasoiiuhle to 
I ^espeet happiness. Ihit sneh circum.staiK’os as these are 
I the exceptions; the mass of mankind are not in pain, 
11' ir extreme iiovcrty, nor slavery. They arc placed in 
j those circumstances whicli arc iiiolfc conducive to Imp- 
I ]nMcss; that is, possessing more than a sufllciei.cy of 
the mecssaric.s of life, and in a situation of labour, 
i I'itlur with head or hand, not only having v^uik to do, 
but work which they muni do; which wc iKilieve will, 

I after all, he found the ])rcci«e condition most favourable 
I to happiness. Sufh employment calls forth the enc# 
!I gies, kcep.s thg body in healthy activity, preserves tlie 
; j mind from care and anxiety, cUeriHln^s il^liiigs inde- 
' j p(*ndciice, exhilarates the aniinal spirits, and in everj' 

I i rcsi»ect promotes the well lieiug of the <*ntire man. ^ 

;j We therefore assert, that unless this work he very 
!j severe, the liealih inlirni, the enmloyment decidedly 
{ unadaiitiH^h) ihe capabilities and tastes, or the real 
I necessaries of life almost iiniittaiiiahlo, a fair share of 
I Inippiness is within reach, aisd if it is not found, we 
had noixl rather to blame ourseljp than out condition 
! — 1 o BUPiioct something wrong in the dis])oaition within, 

r.' ther than in the eirenmstaneeB by which wo are sur- 
ronmled. And yet how many sigh fortius or that place 
in ^.ocicty, and refuse to epjoy the present and daily 
I 1 . mforts that di*op thickly upin their path till that end 
h:.' aUained, and which indeed is rai'ely tlie case ! Ambi- 
tion is a ladder A^hose summit is nowhere, ^lough its base 
is every where,# and he wdio places his discoiitoiittwoot 
upon it, is entering upon a course of feverish restlessness, 
and. bidding adieu to pettled comfort and eitjoyment 
« The «emiacnte desired becomes only the second step in 


the ladder, .and is hut an mlditional Sjuir to oomothing 
Still more elevated and ambitious; and tli^ higber the 
I>oint gained, the more fear ( f retrograding and losjng 
the f^ound alreaiy won. Then* must be a certain arnwint 
of discipline of the passionn, a i-i rlain amount of self- 
denial, a certain amount of universal love — in«hort, an • 
agreement bcittcen our convictioiufof what i.s right, and 
our earnest endeavours to pr.u'tise it; and if tlys paint 
be attained, it will do more to secure our happiness than 
any remove of situation or idmijgg of oircumstjmcca that 
we can ixissihly imagine. , lJur where rujr c' lmctions 
and our pr-rwtice are at variance, and the great laws by 
wliicfi Avc arc; governed are disobeyed, it is ahaiird to ex- 
|iect happiness in any position. We will Kivc two fflr 
three illustrations of unhappy cliaractera to be met with 
every day. which nn^y sesve to explain more fully what 
wo mean : — , 

Edward is ayonngYnan of some talonl certainly, ai^d, 
with his deet'Mt and crTOfortable eircuinstaucos, ^nd his 
mental ^aiwmity of enjoyment, might rurely Ixi happy ; 
yet he is not so. IJe isV^^^d of his intellc(;tuai supe- 
rioriS}', i.s eager for a wdder sphere to display his talents, -A : 
%id is moody and inisanthropio becfUL^e lie thinks his 
superiority is not suffu’iently rcixigiiised and admired. 
The po=iition ho desires is that of an idol, and the atti- 
tude of his circling friends should be, in his modest esti- 
mation, that of ImniMii worsliipixjrs. ^’f^osc that are 
his e<pials or superiors he envies, those that arc beneath 
him he ^lespiscs. Uccause tiie world naturall3’’ refuse's 
to tiay him the homage he clnimp, he rails at it, and af- 
fvi m V desipiftfi that praise v Iiicli in reality he so much 
desires to secure. , -Now% nothing can he ])lainer thiin 
that his unli.T.p}>iness is his fault, not his misfortune — tlie 
wjsuli of his own inordinate desire.^, rather than any real 
caui-e of (‘omplaiut# and that if he Av,;uld get rid of that ' 
s()uruei>s iTutt is preying upon his temper and heart, he 
must revise 111 s principles, moderate Ids expectations, 
and lAsfose not to appreciate that talent in otluTs whicli 
he desires to bo 8p)‘a*ciated in himself, aor to render 
that resfect lo liis 4 upcriors which he c.xpects his infe- 
riors to render to nim. He is violating hahituaUy the 
great laws which his Jilaker ha.s ordained; .and as they 
wilkiiot alter for him, the change must be on his .side, 
and his life and those laws hrouijht into givahr har- 
inoii.v: then, and not till then, will he be happy. 

Amithcr ilhudratji/H. .Hv' ncighlioiir 'rcmple is a 
friendless man : lie confesses it, he I'oinplaiiis of it,. He 
declares that he never met with a mind lie could fully 
sympathise with (and I um sure it is not bcoau.so his 
own is so trun,sccmlentl,v superior > ; that rn inkind arc 
so selfish and so cold that friendship ij. :i tiling ecarcel}' 
to be hoped for. The c»'n«!cciueiv.'e ip, Uc Icels isolated, 
i.s melancholy, and .«usjncioux Hut Vi.'is he ever !\ t 
about matting friends in the tight wavr Iltis he tit. r, ' 
b3' acts of gtH»d-will, kindness^ IVieiidl}’ feeling, hineclf j 
made proper advances to those whose fricutlship he ' 
digiplains of yot jiossi'^ing- Is he hhusidf I'vcpirtih I 
b3' self-denial, resivjct fiir the Jfeelhigs uf olhirs, jukI . 
warmth of .ntlection, to play his own }!.irt in the iiarir.o- . 
nious duet of frieiJ^-shipt dVe arc .*ifniitl not; ue kar i 
his OAvn heart is out of tune — that locre is much 
j^de, misanthropy, doggednesH of (iplnion. nr.d want of 
delicacy in liimself, to alh-w of hi« rccsjiroudlr.g the 
triem^idt) of any one. ev,nV it ivcro thru i upon him. 

If he wish to be Inippy, if he w'oold ciVl'^y ibe hUssings 
of friendship, let him, instos'i of railing at the ‘add, 
selfish Avorld,’ as he <‘alls it, net it a liettcr exnniple than 
he has hitherto done ; let him come' out of his selfish- 
ness, his pride, his saivastic hiltcfness — let him make 
proiier advances, .and he xvill find friends ; and .nany wlio 
con\c into contact with Jam will lie attracted, and pay !; 
back to him with intcnij-t his ofiercxl love .ar.d fricndshii). ' * 
Again: Mr F — —14; a largo Capitalist, and employs 
in his extensive mauufactmy upAvard:^ of a hundred 
hands — men, women, and children. He ktn-ps bis car- . ! 
riage, lives in a splendid mansion, and if circum- 
stances iMvXd make happv, fiie Avould think he oonl^ 
scarcely help being so. And yet iSb has a luMivy dis- 
• • 
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Batis6c(l lioart, atid a countenance more wo-begone or 
less indicative of enjoyment is not to be seen among all | 
hii^ podr workpeople. How is this ? It is the very j 
cmfnence he looked up to when a young man, the one 
desire which has influenced him from youtli, and yet, as 
he has rfacn in station, just in the samp uroportion lias 
his happiness decrelaed. The reason orSiis unhappi- 
neA i^this; when, he was a poor youth, his simple 
duties were tolerably well performed ; industry, patience, 
self-denial, were exercised, and he was happy. But now 
his duties have somewhat altered with his change of 
station ; the duties of industry and patience have jdven 
^Rce to those of influence and liberality ; be is now a 
man of authority rather than obedience,, and many of 
his new duties are utterly neglected. He is a hard mas- 
ter i the poor creatures lie eiri^doys^by scores are utterly 
uncared for by him ; they are cmpbiyed by liiin for his 
o^n purposes; he calculates iiponh certain profit on the 
labour of each, and cares not to know anything more 
about them than as far as tjey do tliat work' cheaply 
and eirecti v'cly. He is continually complaining of un- 
principled iijid dishonest workmen, but he exerts i1V) in- 
fluence to bciu'flt them, and their conduct at most is bi)^ 
a gross copy of bis own selfishness aud cunning. They 
are uneducated, immoral, irreligious, but he cares not ; 
all his thou(dit is to add from the profits of business so 
many hundreila a-yenr to that heap of useless treasure 
which he has already amassed. No wonder there is 
that scowl on his countenance, no wonder that the 
nightmare of discomfort sits heavily upon hia spirit; 
he is not doing his duties, nor using hia influence and 
wealth for good. We could prescribe for Iiim. T/ct 
him look at bis responsibilities an<l duties honestly; let 
him break out of that biHidage of self which enthrall 
him, and live for his Clod and his ueighbouj ; let him 
remember that these xioor workpeople ap* really his 
brothers and his sisters, and let him grudge not to ap- 
propriate a part of his gains to the rendering their cir- 
cumstances more luimfortable, and their characters more 
elevated. Let him do this, and lie^iay be liai?py; but 
j till then, he may tyrannise as he may, hoard as he 
choose, add hundred to hundred, jind acre to acre, but 
h(f will still remain what he is now — a useless, selfish, 
unliappy man. 

Such iKirsons as these require not so much, therefore, 
nn alteration of circumstances, ns an alteration of theiii- 
selves: the heart is the defl'’iciit mainspring, which 
throws the whole machinery out of order, .The selfish 
man, the proud man, the avaricious man, must exiicct 
to be unhappy, for they are drying up in their own 
hearts the very sources from which their happiness 
I must flow, if it flow at all. As well might a man put 
, out his lamp, and then complain of the darkness, as sucdi 
persons put from them tluj sympathies and cftnritics of 
life, and then complain oi their uniiappiness. 

The other great mistake — that of supposing that there 
are some stations and circumstAices on earth (»f pertiict 
happiness, is another fiartile source of dissatisfaction. 
lijLany seem to imagine that their own station and con- 
dition is of all others the most miser^ile, and that there 
are others to which, if they could but attain, all their 
; cares and sorrows would vanish. And yet a greatfr 
absurdity never found a lodging in the human breast, 
hope never leaned on a mole rotten statK There, is no 
Ooslicn in this world where there is light amid the sur- 
rounding darkness: pain and pleasure, sicknelis and 
health* disquiet and happiness, are scattered among 
mankind with an inipartim hand ; none are so high but 
they must have their troubles ; few are so low os not to 
have their pleasures. The aching head and the feverish 
pulse aro as often found in the p^ace as in the cottage ; 
the titled^ady weeps ^er her dead child as bitterly as 
the poor cottager ; the master In^ at the least as many 
anxieties as his worjkmen ; and trouble, how unwelcome 
soever i^ie truth, will bo found, in one form or qtlicr, in 
every condiiibn. Wo may change servitude for command, 
^Verty for riches, obscuiity tor distinction, but perfect 
happiness will be al diatwt as ever; and the Aiturewiil, 


in any condition, even the most favourable, be chequered 
with pain and pleasure, the proportions of which will 
mainly depend upon ourselves. Whatever our situation 
may be^ it is wliat wc are, and not what wc luve, that 
must constitute our happiness. Let us make the most 
of the comforts which Trovidence has placed within our . 
resell, cultivate happiness in ourselves, increase it as 
much as we can in all around ua, and seek it in the know- 
ledge and obedience of Him who is its source. If at 
any time we should feel unhappy, let us review our prin- 
ciples and our practice, and see if the fault be not 
rather within than without, and remember that, by 
whatever name vre may seek happiness, whether plea- 
sure, honour, powder, or wealth, we shall seek her quite 
ill vain, cx(‘ept under the familiar and too often re- 
pulsive name of— Duty. 

W A T E R - C U E S S. 

Most persons are acquainted with the water-cress and 
its salutary properties; they know generally that it 
grows in brooks, and on the borders of flresh ami running 
streams. Few# however, of those who, in the busy 
thoroughfares or quiet suburbs of London, hear the 
cry of * water cre-e-scs,’ or sec in their daily walks the 
old red-cloaked women sorting the little bundles at the 
corners of streets, have any idea that the cultivation of 
this esculent now forms an important branch of horti- 
cultural and commercial industry ; which, from the in- 
creasing consumption, and use made of the plant in 
pharmacy, is gradually rising into consequence. 

In the present da3^ the water-cress may be found on 
almost every table, from the highest to the lowest. It is 
one of the most powerful antiscorlmtics with which wc 
are acquainted, and is said to possess the property of 
exciting the appetite and fortifying the stomacli. Wc 
have no certain information that it is cooked in any 
part of England, ija is occasionally the case in France ; 
but in the north or Germany, to whicli country we owe 
its original cultivation, it is boiled and eaten as spinach. 

In an old botanical work,* we are told tlmi tlic 
watery part of Tothill Fields, Weatmiust<*r, w’as over- 
run with water-cress, and that it grow on the banks of 
the Thames in several places. The same work also 
enumerates many places in England where this refresh- 
ing vegetable was abundant; and it is now known that, 
like many other of the simple but useful pnf.luctions of 
nature, which, in their natural varieties, abound wher-* 
ever they may be beneficial lo man, it is to be found in 
most parts of the world. 

It is of the Crut^rous family, which comprehends 
about twenty species, all possessing high antiscorbutic 
proiMjrties, and of the genus Nasturtiiuttf * said to have 
Ih'Cii so called from the effect its acrimony produces on 
the muscles of the nose— naxus tortus, signifying a con- 
vulsed iiosc.’t The common cress is known as Nasiiir- 
Kvm officinale, and presents two varioties, the green and ' 
the blue, whith by cultivation have been rendered far su- 
perior tP what*tlicy w ere in their wild state ; being less 
acrid, and not so liable to contract the taste of slime and 
inu^as those found in ditches and marshes. i 

^ Fifty years ago, a considerable proportion of the sup- ' 
ply that found its ^ay to the metropolitan market was 
gathered from the numerous little streams wfeicli inter- 
sect the meadows near the towns of Newbury and llun- 
gerford, in the county o& Berkshire, from which places 
it was brought in sacks by the stage-coachmen of the 
day, who shared in the profits of the sale. The first 
attempts at regular cultivation in the neighbourhood of • 
Xjondon, appear to have been made in the year 1808 at 
Springhead, a village near Gravesend. This plantation 
still exists, and is sometimes visited by the frequenters 
of the well-known semi-watering-place just mentioned, 
for t^e piirpoge of regaling themselveg wiA a fresh- 
Xduoked salad and bread and butter. Another xdanta- 


* Miller’s Gardenors' Diotlonary. ]8()7. 
t Loudon. HhioydoiMidiA of li^laats. c 
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tion was afterwards commenced in Surrey, but subsc- 

• quently abandoneii. The culture, Iiowevcr, continued 
to spread, particularly in localities favourably situated 
wiih rcgaij^ to springs of water. Near Ulckinaiis worth, 

' in Hertfordshire, where there is a fine strc:am running 
over a chalky bottom, there are now about fifteen acres 
under cultivation. The Springhead plantation consists 
of four acres, while 6n the opposite side of tlie Thames, 

• at Waltham Abbey, in Essex, is another of six acibs. 
These, tiiough extensive, arc insufficient to meet the 
demand of tiic huge metropolis. Other supidies are ob> 

' tainted from greater distances. Erom Uxbridge and Salis- 
bury great quantities are forwarded to London, packed 
in hampers, every day in the year excepting Sundays ; 

■ and some idea may be formed of the enormous con- 
sumption from the sum-total of the animal sales, which 

! amounts to more than 1^.10,000. 

I The culture of cress requires much attention and 
: watclifulncss, especially in winter, in which season, 

j I during a single night, a sharp frost may destroy a whole 
i plautiitiou, if too remote from the springs to retain 
liicii* mild temperature. The ground is generally hud 
I out ill parallel trenches, separated Uy sniuU mounds, on 
I which succulent vegetables maybe grmvn, Tlic bottom 

I I should he co\crcd with several inches of sandy vege- 
I table earth, perfectly level and equalised, so that the 
'! water may have a regular flow in every jtart. The 

; nmuths tif March and August are the most favourable 
: for putting in tho plants, whieh are generally set in 

■ sin kers or tufts, eight or ten inches apart. A w'ell- 
, lihintod trench will be in full l)(‘aring aftiT the first year, 

1 according to the temperature of the M-ater and the lui- 

■ tiire of tin* soil. The activity of the vegetation depends 
; -particularly on the state of th(j atmosphere; but if the 

jdantation has been made with care, and the plants well 
<*hosen. it l^iU require no other precautions, with the 
I eNception of occasional weed Lngs, than those necessary 
! to guard it from winter frosts, and the ^ruption of foul, 
j and muddy water in thaws and storms, ^ 

I la favourable seasons the cress may be gathered 

■ (.iiry three weeks; but in cold weather, two months 
: l arc soinolinica required to bring the plants tb perfection. 

, i Aftio’ these gatherings, it is customary to roll ainl level 

I j the hollom of tlie trench, or to niamire when required. 

! I A good jdantation will last a long time ; but it should 
, j be renew’ed by the same process as at first, wdicnevcr it 

I I shows signs nf decay. Sometimes, in frosty Aveather, 
Ij the supply of water is increased until the plants arc 
j| completely covered; but as this submersion Aveakoiis 
I : them, it should not be continued longer than absolutely 
j ; necessary. 

!| Mr Loudon describes the process as follow's : — 

I • * Some market gardeners, who can command a small 
j < stream of water, grow tlie Avater-crcss in beds sunk 
; ; about a foot in u retentive soil, with a very gentle slope 
from one end to the other. Along tiio bottom of this 
, bed, whieh may b» of any convenient length and 
' breadth, chalk or gravel is deposited, and Ahc plants 
j arc inserted about six inches every way. T^en, ae^jord- 
j ing to the slope and length of the bed, dams arc made 
- six inches high across it, at intervals; so that wlici^ 
these dams arc full, the water may rise nut less than 
. j three inches on all the plants included in each. The 
I Avatcr being ;hirned on, will cirouhite ifom dam to dam ; 

I and the plants, if not allowed to run to flower, will 
; aflbrd abundance of young tops^n all but tlie winter 
months. A stream of water no larger than Avhat Avill 
fill a pipe of an inch bore, will, if not absorbed by the 
' soil, suffice to irrigate in this way an eighth of an 
I a(;re. As some of the plants arc apt to rot off in winter, 

! the phintation should be laid dry two or three times a 

• j year, and all weeds and decayed parts removed, and 
' vacancies filled up. Cress grown in this way, liowever, 

is far'^ferio# to tljat groAvn in a living strqam flow^g 
i OA'cr gravel or chaDf.* ' ’ * 

The history of the cultivation of this plant on the 
' continent aiforda some interesting particulars, which 
^erve tP exemplify the advatitages that accrue, with 


‘ proper attention, from the apparently firmi blest objects. 
About the beginning of the present century, an aHempt 
was made to form cress grounds in the neighbdtirhosd 
of Paris,’ similar to those tlien eomnion on the bauKs 
i of tlic llhine, by the Count dc J.asteyric ; but without 
success; while, JJie markets of thatL capital were sup* 

I plied only by persons w'ho travelled to distances, sonm- 
times of forty leagues, collecting the cress whsrc\^r 
it could Imj found. The supply was seldom sufficient 
to satisfy the limited demand, qlMiniigli it frequently 
consisted of nothing inore*than bunches of imfrsliy 
plants ^uisked by a few sprigs of tlic genuine vege- 
table. 

In the winten of 1801), Monsieur Cardon, then prin- 
cipal director of the hospital chest of the grand army, 
was quartered with his stdflT at Erfurt, the capital of 
Upiier ^liuringia. V*a]king one day in the environs of 
the city, whtfn the earth was covered Avitli siiop-, h» 
was astonished by the sight of several long trenches, 
from ten to twelve feet in ^idth, covered w-ith the most 
brilliant green. Curious to know the cause of what 
appcai^Ml to be a plienomcnon at that sea.son, 4io walked 
towards them, and perceived with the greatest surprise 
that the trenches formed a large phintation of Avater- 
cress, pri'sciiting the aspect of a verdant carpet on a 
surface in every direction AAdiite Avitli snoAv^. ^In answer 
to his inquiries, M. (kirdon learned that tlie plantations 
had existed for many years, and belonged to the autho- 
rities of the city, from whom they w'ere rented by the 
cultivators at the annual sum of L.2400. tiince that 
time, however, tkeir value has greatly increased. From 
a Statement published in IS.'lO, we find that the annual 
return then amounted to more than 1 <.8000; and that 
thcscress, highly esteemed for its purity and sujierior 
qualities, \yi\^ sold iii«.ll the cilics on the Fhine, and in 
the markets of, llerlin, at a distance of 120 miles from 
the place of its growth. 

M. Cardon foresaw the benefits that might be ex- 
pected to arise from the inteoduetion of this branch of 
horticultural industry Jinto the neighbourhood of Paris ; 
and, after a long search, found tweh'e acres of a thin 
sandy alluvium at St Leonard, in the valley of the 
Nonotti‘, hetAvecii Senlis and Chantilly, Avhich, contain- 
ing many beautifully limpid springs at a temperature 
of 59 degrees, appeared to be avcII adapted for a cress 
plantation. Ho imgaged two well-informed individuals 
from Erfurt who were acquninted Avith the method of 
cultivation. The ground avus laid out in trenches of 250 
feet ill length by 12 feet in breadth; Avhieh, AACre, how- 
CA^er, uftcrAvards reduced to one-half of those dimensions, 
as it appeared that tlie Avater lost its natural tempera- 
ture, aiul froze in the winter, by flbwing over so large a 
surface. In a few years, after an exiientliturc of L.3200, 
there AAcre ‘/2,000 square feet untler cultivation. 

It was no longer the cress (Jandestinely gatliered, 
often in llowcr, or run to seed, that Avas exposed for 
4ialc iy the French metropolis, 'llie cress of St l^iconard 
arrived, packed with a care to Avhicli the Parisians Avere 
strangers. Its frcsliness and purity Avere such, that the 
market-women, of ti#ir own accord, oflVrcd double the 
usual price licfore any demand hail been made ; and, in 
testiftiony of their high satisfaction, feasted the journey- 
man cultivator Avho had come to suiieriiitend the sale, 
and the ^wagoner, and sent tliAi home decorated with 
ribbons and flowers. 

Much greater precautions appear to be taken in the 
packing and transport of the cress in lYance than in 
this country. The French growers are particularly 
careful in Avarm weather, and guard the plants from 
exposure to the least storm, as they then turn yellow. 
They pack themdn baskets, which contain from twenty- 
five to thirty dozens of bunches, so arranged as Xp leave 
a circular opening or ojiimney up the centre, which 
always reinaiqs empty. The baskets are then placed 
on rails fixed across a wagon, so as to permit a free 
! current of air through all the opoaiugs; ahd in the. 
L summer, before putting on the tilt, the whole arc Avelh 
watered, to preserve their freshness rthring the night, 
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and they are dclWercd at the market early in the morn- 
ing jj\the*jnost perfect condition. 

•jTlie regularity of the arrivals and constant freshness 
of tbc cro?^ sent every day from the groun<ls at St 
,, TxionarJ, i^'t only insured the auccees (d* the scheme, 
hut brought forward a host of coinputitcuai. M. Cardon’s 
Oj'rrnan workmen left him to coimneiuuj rival cstablisli- 
ment^; and there are now in the environs of J’uria sik- 
t(‘en pl.'intatious, producing aiimially 1,350,000 dozens 
of biyiches, valued af Jt..S7,800 ; and, adding the charges 
of transport, ami expenses of all th<* individuals employed 
in this branch of trmle, wliich, a few years ago, had no 
•existence, the sum actually circulated amounts to not 
less than L.bo,ooo. * 

formerly, llie sale hi Parig seldom amounted to more 
than Ti.lio daily in the best seasoif; while at tlie present 
time, a KUp[»ly of not fewer thi^tf- 1 wen ly wagon-loads, 
^to^tlll r.24o,as n'quired to meet tlie daily^leniaiid. 

little present, and that you will believe me over lo remain 
your devoted servant, Ac. Ao. 

fV//shn*i/ii.~--Ah, pu{);i, tlio young woman hnd no longer 
any reason to eoni)>lain; and tlic old msin was nof, to blame, 
since he gave so miieh more than sho had lost. 

ClrmrtUiu'j . — Yes; but if 1 had been in lier jilace, I would 
rather not liave been obliged to take olf my sliocs and 
slLckingH before the robbers. 

(custuvfis.- Oh, that did not do her much harm. 
llenrif , — IJiit, ])a[>a, if the robbers, iiotwithslaiuling their 
])i'Oinisc, h.ul .■searched every one strictly, and had taken 
ftom the old man his thirty thousand pounib', he would 
not have been able to return tlie y«»ung woinaii her two 
hundred poimda, and he wouhl have been the ea.u.«i' of her 
losing it. ‘ 

jl/. </a Fhoiuiout . — ^ITeiiry is right : tho old niTU did a 
jiositive injury, without having any (citainty of 1 eiiig able, 
to repair it. 

Ih-rnf . — Of course no coiindenco '-.in he plnc'Ml ujuiu {ho 
woid oi'a rohber. 

Crduvus. — IJiit then ho was sure that if he did n«'t ilo 
that, they would have t.ihcii from him his thirty tluuihjiud 
jioiiiids. 

M. itr Fhninonf, — ^That is true; but do you think, my 
dear Ouslavus that we ave jieimitted to si\o «iurMlves 
from any grotit iniHlbrtime, by eaus-iiig oiw* i‘<iuall\ creat to 
anollier? P'or, aftcrall, the loss of the twolmiidn-d poiiiuls 
was as great a mistortaiw* lo the yonug woman, as the 
thirty thonsanil would have been to the old man, as it was 1 
her v^hole fortune. i 

O'nstiii'ifs. "Yes, pa]ta, but he kne.'-v tint he would ivturu 
it. 

;1f. (/'* / '/o/owM//. -Me intended it, no doubt.; 1 nt I ferry 
has shown you that it miglil. not have been in liis ])Oocr 
to do so. Other accidents mieht have oreurreil to prevent 
him, he might have lost his j>ocket-book on the load, or 
he might have died Huddenly, Ac. 

Oh yes; and* then the young woin.iu would 
have had neither her two huudrc<l poiiudM. nor the other 
two lumJreil pounds, nor the beamiful comb. 

• Af. dr Fhf)mio/i^—-^lr, would also ha\e left his integri:^, 
and the fate of his fellow •Ivaveller, to the chauee> nt the 
future - necessarily um*iTtain -and all lo hjiju-' him.seU‘ a 
misfortune which, though undoubtedly a groat oue, lie luul 
no light to e^ade by causing one oipially great to jiiudlicr. , 
It is here where the ditrerenee. Tme between priuloiU'e and 
virtue; prudence begins by eouKidei'ing’ the tiost means nf 
getting out of a dilliculty, and thinks it eiuuigh to unko 
reparation for any evil it ha.s caused to ol heist virlue is 
not satisfied with the liope id* being one d.iy^ible to re])air 
an injury ; it will not couimil one, and theivime, ihouiih it . 
may lie soiuclimes lebs to'Mmat,i‘, is always more i.eiicefii'k 

H is by doing wjoug, even with the iirospcet of giiod ari-i- 
ing from it, that im .i fall into dilticniliis, and often into 
eiTorsi, from which they can m-ver be evirieated. However 
prudent a i»i*rsoii may be, lio cannot Halter himself that 
he hoK foreseen ev Ty lorisetpieiiee that nuiy .iriM*, or know 
that some of them may not b;> very di.siuslruns ; whilst, by 
iiiiposirg on ourselves the law of being 11 r-it virtuous, v\e 
I»o»scsN the certaint.y of never doing an injury to any one 
^ with which we can afterwards Tcproa^'U ouraelves for being 
t he cause. 

ffWnrf/.«.-^Jut, jiapa, what ought he to have done? 

A/.Sfr FUiimifnil. -A do not know ; all that. I am sure of 

Is, that we ought not to do ae the ohl man did. You will 
Byrne day kw; for voiirself liow many mi'^forlunes hapiieii 
in the woHil by the fuKse notion men so ofti n entertain, 
that tiiey can arrange and dircet events to suit their own 
purpo.si's: tlicy 1 emulate their conduct lu-cos-jling to thi.s 
expectation; and uftciwards i*vcn{.s mulliply, become so 
entangled, happen in ^ch mu'xpcctiMl vmij’s, that thc,y 
often SCO their projects rail, as tlu*ir virtue invariably does, 
and they arc unable. Ci recover tliemselves. NVe ought, on 
the contrary, first to aecnre our integrity, and afterw'ards 
take what advantage we can of circumstaueeH ; besides, 
who knovvH what rcKuirn'cs may ho presented to the mini 1 
i)f a man firmly dotermiucil not to do anything against hiu 
conscience .S' It is undoubtedly very convenient to make 
use of the first mcanfi that offer thrmsclves, hut can v\'i* be 
surp that tli^yaru the only iiieanB, aii^lthai. wereVo to ' 
t^c a little wore iiains, wc might nut find nnoHier eiiualiy i 
emoacious and more creditable.^ Whoever bolds fast his 
Integrity, and is, besides, active and induHtrious, will nl- ' 
most alway'fl get out of ilifticttlties. 1 do not gtf tins mo- ( 

1 iiicnt SCO in what way the old man could ^liave saved Ids' ' 

-J- ■ ^ ' 

(tTolumn for i?otino; ^ 

viBii y. AND (;r:NEn»*.siT7. ^ 

j I'KOM Tin: 1 ok mao.\mk neizoT. 

! ■I/'o./nvV f/r */.’ i'htnwiiiK— Would voii like, iny chiUlrc'ii, to 

Ifcar t\v.» st%,"h'S of roblxTfj lh;it f have load in aii Knglish 
niagft/diio? 

! ( vch, i‘!tp;i; a»*o they very long? 

.U. </fi t'Vuiihiunl.- Xo; hut I Uiiiik you will he a good 
deal pu/zlod to give me jour 4>piuion of tlicm. 

Vlnldrni. - How n«>, papa? , 

jl/. fh' Flanmonl. -lull siuill si'c. Hire n the iJrst. An 
Kiigliblv stagi*-roach, iui» of paf,srngcrH, was tiavolling to- 
wards a large town. '« i.c con NSM' fit ion fell on tlio aubjj^ot 
oi highwaymen, who Im u< ntly rohhtjfl travellers upon that 
road, and tliey began lo hupiiio of i\n'h oIRit how' tiioy 
would 1)0 able to vive their iii<niey in eatn of ?m attack: 
when all declaroil tint th<*y luul takui i)recaution, and 
were safe. A young woman of l.lu'i jairty, with more eau- 
•lour than pruleme, cv-laine'd, ‘Though I h aye all \ am 
worth in the w'orl^l with me (bankyt'otes for two hundred 
ponmls), yet the robbers <*oul<l never find them; they are 
^ inside the foot of iiiy stoeking.’ A few niiruitoH after, the 
eoaeli w'as attaeked, and the ])assengers were ordered to 
4h liviT their iiinx’h. 'J'iio rolfbeis found bo little, mom y in 
them, that they weio nmeh tli.-'-eoihlied, and <leclared that, 
if they did Hot imiiu'diately get a hundred iKMUids, they 
would ‘.earcli them fltricHy, and give them some rough 
Ijeatmi ul. Tliey weis* al)e it to t .\ecuh' their threats, 
when an old manwlio sat i-i a corner of the eoaoli, and 
had hitherto scarcely nllered a syl!nt)le, saiil, ‘Yon will 
find double the suio you dauniind if jou will only make 
that lady take olf \\r.v t-lioes and sloekiiigs.’ 'fho rubburs 
followed his adviei', te-ik the notes, end went. otf. What 
do von say ol this old man? 

(^Unnt'.d'iva.- - Ah, i>ii])a,Svh:it. ’.%leht’diiOBs! * 

M. dr finunnnd . — All J'.ie passoTigers thought us you do. 
I'liey loaded him with repr«>aehtj and ahuso, and threat- 
ened to l.hi*ow' him out of lint I’oaeh. 'J'hc grief of thc^ 
young woman Wiis beyond deseiiption.*' Tho old ‘man 
Seemed inseiisihie to Mieiv abuse and their ihrents; the 
only exeiise he made was, that ev^'y one ha<l a ligiit to 
take eare of himself. W'lieu the coacdi arrived at the 
town in llivi ovenintr, the olil in.in got oft' before any of his 
eoiiipanioiiH had time to make him feel tlieir \enge:fhce| 
The yoim^ W'omun spent aBoriowfni night; but wtiat was 
hi:r siirpn.se when, the ijl-xt morning, she r(;f*civi*»l four 
hurnlred poiindM, a %'cry beautiful comb, and the ftillowiiig 
lelt«‘r: - • 

Mvnwi — 'I’lie man whom you had yesterday so mpcli 
reason to detest, sends you the sum wliicU you lost, inte- 
rest to doulilc tlie amount, and a comb of ucarly equal 
value. 1 am grieved at the trimldo t was under the nccos- 
sity of giving you; hut a few words will explain my con- 
duct. 1 have just returned from India, whore I si>cut tcu 
years ofjiardship; tlie fortune I realised there amounts to 
tliirty thousand pouuMs, the wii^^lo of which i had in bills 
, yortterilay in fny iMjckct. If I had been searchod vritli the 
Btrictnoss which was tlircateucd, I should have lost all. 
}Vhat was io be doiia.^ 1 could not run the risk of being 
► obliged to return to India empty-handed. Your candour 
' furutshed me w'itk the urcans of averting this caUmity: I 
l»cg, theretbro, that you will not scruple to accept this 
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thirty tlioiisATKl poiindR ; but T>erha])S, if ho had not 00 
iiiiriMMliaicly (h'tcriuincd on intorminp: a^ainRt' the young 
wosiisii), KoiMo otluT cxiK'dicnt might liavc hocn preacnteu 
to l;ifj miuil Ihat would have hccn iimoh lH‘tter. 

( i •'■,!(( vtm. I liurco with you, papa ; but you promised 
us .1 Mother story. 

, .1/, ifi\ I luniui'itf . — ITero it Ih, Yon will now poo, that if 
must u..t (Jo ail in, jury 1 iiiit we can never be Auroguf 
neither iiiUMt wo do wrong even >*ith thci boat 
liiti'iitioii. All Kuglish noblemuii, on his way from I/>iitIon 
to oru' of his eatatea, was stopped in a wood by six ixibbera. 
'J'v\(> rt thiMU poi'/fcl tiio coaohrrian, t"o olliVrs Uio fooU 
iMMi, while I lie reioiiiuiii'* two, iil iei^ thcmselvca on oaoh 
‘'i h; of l!i*‘ eariM-ige, presented pialJn to hia liead. * Your 
poekel-book, my lord/ saiil^ one of (ho robl»era, who waa 
A hide'Miwi-louhiiig felhov. * Ilia lurdalnp drew from hia 
ptM'ket .1 tolerably lieavy purse, rnul gave it to the robber, 
V ho fell, its N\ eight, and af>i)eared difisatisfied. ‘ Y(Uir 
j)o<-K( t-book. my hjid/said he again, and presenb'd his 
I'i^tol. Ifi‘. loiflship ij»/i€lly delivered Ids poeKet hook, 
whif'li the rt'hher opened, ar l, u hile doing so, the noble»nnn 
I i l (Mile Iw 0^ Liiiin,' h.s ('(;.ii:tenane-‘ ; lio Iml never *.t't n 
• Kiiijll . 111.1 j/u veiiiur « w s. long a lU'se, sueh hollow 
(:i«eK.. '.•! a ihuulh, or so prominent .1 eliin. 'Phe 

rol)I ( V look soine papers out of the, puejiet-book, and 
!h( 11 vt t.unied il. ‘ <v)o.l journe\, iiiy lord,' said ho, and 
wididiew imiiiedialelj willi his eoinjianions. 

i'll re-irdiing Iituiie, hifl lorilshi|) e.sauiined his }iueket- 
b.iok to M-e wh.U had been taken, and found he liad been 
I’olihud of I wo thon*(j:nd five hundred pounds, .and that 
there was left in it 1i\c hundred ponuds. lie eongratulated 
hiiiivelf ii]iOu th.il, and told his friiMids that lie would 
willingly -.'ivt* a liiiiidred poinuls that they iiiight. K4*e the 
fellow. Never had lii.ghwajiiiau a eounU-naneo bolter 
rnlaiih d to his trade. The nobleman soon forgot hia loss, 
and Ihonght t*o more of tlie matter, when, some yeara 
•iflerw.iids, ln‘ reeeivi'<l the following letter ; — 

My [j«mi) - I am a poor Jew. The prince of the statoa 
in whieh f reside. I deiuiiedns of everything. I eaine, with 
‘Ive other Jews, to llngl'ind, in onb.r to save my life. After 
iiUVring sevmely at si'.i, the ship wo were in was wreeked 
near the eoa.‘ 1. An l'!ngli^hnlnn, a perfect stranger to mi', 
sv 'nil to my assistan(‘<',\*ind saved my life at the piTil of 
his own. Sior was this ;ill ; lie took me to his home, enllcd 
in .1 doetor, and had me taken care of till I was (piite re> 
e(A’4'n<l ; and f»r nil this lie asked ihe no fcinunoration. 
!lli^ niiiii wa.s a woollon-faelor, and had twrelvc children. 
Xruri.,. tiiiit, afterwards I found liiiii in great, grief. Di.s- 
(iirh.'inei s had luoken out in .Ameiie.a, .and the Amerienn 
lm•r*'1l!lll^.^ with whom he \vaK eoniieeled wore dishoiicsl 
eiiougli to tal^i' adijiiitage of eJre'imstanee.s, and imt ]»ay 
iiim. Ill one morilli, said he, I .shall be mined, fori ex- 
it'd <!r;tag!it.s upon me wliidi I am fotilly unable to meet. 

I lis giief dnive me to dihlraelion ; I took n desperate re- 
solution ; ‘ T ow(Siiiy life to him/ ■'aid J, ‘and I will saeri- 
lici' it for him.’ With the live Ji ws who accompanied mo 
t«i h'liglaiid, f took my stand upon the high-road — you 
Know wluil foildwed. I smit. iny benefactor the money I 
Took from you, which saved him for that lime ; but bis 
creditors did not pay him hi ilie eu<J. lie died a week 
sims', w'ithont having been able to elojirott’ all bis debts. 
On I lie wiTiie day I gaiijrd a pri'/.e in the lotti'ry, of four thou- 
sand pounds, t now return you the sum of wlii^'h I robbed 
voii, with the interest of it. Heud the thoi«iaud pounds 
vvliieh remain to the factor’s unfortunate family (vfhose 
aildrosH I will give ,>oq at the end of my letter), and inqniro 
of I hem rc!»peeting a poor Jcvv who was goiierously rcceivM 
and saved by them, 

1*.S. I deehirij to y< u, (liat when j'oil^voro attacked, not 
one of our pi^ols was loaded ; ueithor eonld our cutlaK.^CH 
bo drawn from the .seabhav l. Spare yourself all ecaveh or 
inquiry. When I his letter roaches you 1 Bhall he again at 
Fca. M.ay (lod jiresorvo you ! 

The nohlonian rnado inquiry, and %und that what tho 
Jew had fltiitt'd w’Oh tnio in every i>avticular, and from 
that time ho took ciiro of tho tketor's family. I will give 
a Imndri'd nouiids, he would often say, lo whoever will 
bring ino intbrmalion of the death of my friglitfhl Jew, and 
a thousand pounds to whoever will bring liim to mo alive. 

/Jkur//.— Why did he wish to hear of his death, pajw ? 
M/Tfc /'V(i*wo/if.r-Becanso this Jew was realiiT^ a 
diingevoua person, to society. A man e.apablo'of resortitig 
to fiueli an aeticn, even from tho best motives, is always a 
jierson.to Jic feare.l. Tho aafety and happiness of society 
jIepend,oir rcsije^t and subiiilssion being paid to the laws, 


which preserve its order, by defending tHo person and pro- 
perty of every one, Tho laws cannot enter in^ an exami- 
nation of the motives whicdi may iiiduoe one individual to 
attui'k tho person or property of another. Had the n.olfte- 
man been a judge, iiiid the Jew bioiiijht before his tribunal, 
he could not (even tboiigh he knew his whole hittfory) do 
otherwiso than condi'imi him to the p^nidly proseribcii by 
the law, except by endeavouring to procure for him jJie 
pardon of his sovireign. 

(ittdfamts. — ^I’lic Jew' had not, however, lo.idcid his pbitols; 
he would not coniiniL murder. ^ * 

AA tie FkintmmK — He would oonscqur^ntlv f\,1*ered 
a less gevere piiiiWimeiit than thatinfhclcd uin‘'i ^ vivsins; 
but lie was not the loss a robber. , 

Clementina, —yes; but it was to ii.av.- Iii.*! bciii factor Ib.i.t 
be risked bis own life, out of gratitiuii*. ft wa.-iSiiKi. a 
great sucriiiec; he would not liuvc robbed for aiivi'.iiu’' 
else. , 

JA Je 1'laniif.tynt. — lliK^iubtedly lids Jew vs A^ wo 
of the WHwt generous sciilimcuts and the grt.r.teftt l- 

nca..**, and this ought lo weigli a great deal wit]) ut* in ibiiu- 
ing our opinion of him. It wauhl al.‘ o most lu-ohaMy [irneuvo 
him hj^ pardon, or at least a great mitigation of lu.-i pimi<<h- 
ineiit; but for morality, nnd the interests of idieictv, linn 
ftilfl correct principles arc more csxroti.'d than fine feel- 
ings. "We ciimiot allow individuals to adopt what mcysiirea 
they plciwi*, to gratify their feelings or display Iheir gene- 
rosity. Kvin virtue must be siibservient to those laws 
wliiel) wisdom ai-knowledgcH to be of ineoiit enable adv .ou- 
tage, .aiul that marks the way in which it maybe exercised, 
and the barriers lliat it must not pass. Tliiw, in the con- 
duct of our Jew, ill all that preceded and followed his 
act, there weie cireiiinatanecs that were cven]*raise\vorthy ; 
le, only wanted save his benefactor; ho tnok no more 
than he reemired for that purpose; ho kept nothing for 
himself ; and even Kcrunulously rop.*iid both the sum and 
thS interest of it; he dia not even ke'op a farthing of what 
ho gained iusthe lottiAy, as, after having r 'paid the noble- 
main, he gave WiJi.at reinahicd to the eldldieu of his ben**- 
faetor. All thi.s is very line, very disinteri'-'ted, but it 
does not prevent the. action itself from being blameable; 
and it is what often oecurs when people allow th iinselvos 
to be govefued by their feelings, let them be ever so good, 
instead of regulating tHeir conduct by the steady inimovc- 
ablii prineiples which sometimes restrain the feelings, >>ut 
always insure our virtue. 

Ilno'p. — Yet, papa, tho nobleman promised more to Iimu 
vvlio should bring bim tlio Jew aliv#‘, than to him who 
should bring the account of liis death. 

AA tie AVt/w/wowA— Jk'c.'iuse ho wi ll knew that a man vvlio 
I was ’capable of such strong nnd I’l'voted feelings, was 
one who only required strimger }iriiieip‘lc.s, and a le^s 
embarrassing bituntion, to becfuio n peiani of di«'tin- 
guished virtue. He uudoubtedl> intended to te.iieb him 
that, if it is noble to Kacrifiee uni* life to a benefactor, tiiat 
tills saerifiee Hboiild never b(* made at tho expense of our 
vbtue. He perhaps also wished to ait.'ich bim to bimsolf, 
and relieve Iftm from the <lifticuUfl's of iii^ situation, which 
had onuBcd him to consider gc iicrijsily of feiliug of movo 
import. nice than strict priiiciplcH of jnstiec. Heiicrowry 
^niay lead us even farther llum duty, but it should neve'r 
^takctis out of tlA direct mie, or make u.s deviate iu tho 
slightest degree from the straight Vfdh of virtue. 


• coNDrrr 'rowARi>.s jnvt.iuors. 

Nothing shows a greater al»i|fetuc.sM of .sj^irit than an 
ovcrheinJng temper ap]H*nrtng in ;• iMU-sDn’'^ belia\iiiur to 
jiiforiors. To insult or :ihiiac tho.se who dare not answ'cr 
ugahi, is as sure a mark of cowardice, as it would bo lo 
atiikck with a drawn sword n, woman or a child. Wherever, 
therefore, you see a jicrson given to insult his inferiors, you 
may assure yourself ho wdll creep to his superiors ; for rho 
same baseness of mind will l%ad him to act the part of a 
.bully to those who cannot resist, and of a coward to those 
who cun. But though servants and other dependonts may 
not have it in their |iower to retoMb the lujurioixi usngo 
they receive from their sit^ierlOTS, they arc sure to be cvm 
with them, by tho character they sproad abrojul of them 
througli the world. Upon tho whole, tho }»Topcr behaviour 
to inferiors is, to treat thorn with gimcrosity aiKTImmanity • 
but by no meiuis with familiiirity In tho one hand, or witff 
insolMicp on the other . — Piffnitji o/Jf?tMun yafttre. 
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EMUI.ATION. 

TUojfj natural inclinations of tho human miml on^ht to 
beVcm:ourai?cd to the utmost (undt'r proper rcijrulatious) 
which tend to put it upon action and cxcclllni?. Whoever 
would ^v.i»h his sun to no dilip;ent in liis studies, and active 
in Inisincss, can use «u better means for tliat piu-poso than 
stirri)n< up in liim emulation, a desire of piniso, and a sense 
of honour and shame. (Juriosity will put a youtli ujion in- 
into the nature and rtvison of things, and endea- 
vouring to ae<pnro »f.ii,yers.'d Knowledge. Tliis passion 
ouglit*^therelbre to be exeite<lito tlie utmost, and gratitied, 
even when it shows itself by his asking the most childish 
questions, wbich should always be answered in as rStional 
hiid satisfying a irianmT as possi])lo .— Human 
Kuture, 


There is a sort of pco]»le in the \^(j»]d of whom the young 
and iyc.xperienced stand much in need tc be warned. 
These an‘ the saiigniiM! proinisers. Tlu*y may be divided 
into two sorts. 'I'lie first .are those who, from a foolish 
custom of fawning upon all fiiosc they eonie in company 
w'ilh, liave framed a habit of ]>roinising to do gr<*at kind- 
nesses, whicli they have no thought of performing. 'Hie 
other are a sort of warm iieople, who, while they ^rc 
lavisliiiig away tin ir promises, have really some thought of 
doing what they engJige for; hut afterwards, when the 
time of perf( 4 rinanee eomes, the sanguino fit being gone oft*, 
the Iroulile or exponiic i\]qK*avs in another light; the pro- 
miser eools, and tho expeetant is bubbled, or perhaps 
greatly injured by the dirfiippointmciit. — /b//y///. 

ITAIU rs OF THK lUTMA. ^ 

The ])Uina, or ISoiilU Amcrienii lion, has a wide gcogrji- 
jihieal range in that eomimnit, being found from the equa- 
torial forests, through^ ij the do.serts of Patagonia, ;w/ar 
south as the damp ami r oM latitudes of Terr.'i del Kuego. 
1 have seen its footsteiia in tlu* Cordillera of (Sri'ntral Chili, 
at ail elevation at least of 10,000 feet. In' La Plata, the 
jnimu preys eliiefly on deer, ostriches, bizcaeha, and other 
small <|uadrup<‘dH ; it tlierc seldom attaeks cattle or horses, 
and most rarely man. In Olilli, how'cvi'r, it destroys many 
young iiorses and eattlc, owing proigtiily to the seareity of 
other fjuadrupeds. i have heai’<l likewise of two men and 
a w'oinan who had been thus killed. It is asserted that 
the puma ahvaya kills its pr<*y by springing on the shoulders, 
and then drawing back the head w'ith one of its paws, until 
the vertobrm break. I liavc seen in Patagonia the skeletons 
of guanacos w'ith their necks thus dislocated. Tho pinna, 
after eating its fill, covers the carcase with many laigo 
bushes, and lies down to w'alch it. This liabit is oft<*n the 
cause of its being discovered ; for the condors wheeling in 
t!»e air, every now and then descend to partake of the feast, 
and, being angrily driven away, rise all together on the wing. 
The Chilian then knows there is .a puma watching his prey ; 
the w'ord is given, and men and dogs Imrry to the chase. 
It is asserted that ii‘ a puinu has once been betrayed by 
thus watching the enrea^, and has then bedn hunted, it 
never resumes this liahit^ but that, having gorged itself, it 
w'anders away. Unlike many of the feline family, it is easily 
killed. Ill an open country, it«*H first entangled with tlic 
bolas, then lassoed, and dragged along thb ground iilPrm- 
dered insensible. At Tandcel, south of the Ia Plut.a, 1 w%as 
toM that within three months on%,1mndred were tlius 
destroyiid. In Chill, they arc generally driven up bushes 
or trees, and arti then either shot or baited to death by 
tlic dogs. The dogs employed in this chase belong to a^ 
peculiar breed called LeonerOs ; they are weak, slight arii- 
imds, like long-legged terriers, but are born with a pceidlar 
instinct for this sport. Tlic puma is described us being 
very enifty ; w’hen pursued, it often returns on its former 
track, and then suddenly making a spring on one si^le, 
waits there till the dogs have passed by. It is a silent 
animal, uttering no cry even wdien w'ounded, and only 
rarely during the breeding season. — Darwin^t Journal 

XNFI. 1 TENCK OF VEGETABLE DIET ON LONGEVITY. 

It is said that in wx other part of the world (in propor- 
tion to the population) are liiei*o more instances of ex- 
treme longevity than among the Norwegian ijcasanti y, who 
■scarcely over taste animal food. In the severe climate of 
Kiissia nlsofw'here the inhabitants live on a coarse vege- 
table diet, there arc a gt.*at many instances of advanced 
age. 'file late rctfms of the Greek church population of 


tho Russian empire, give (in the lablc of the deaths ot the 
male sex) more than one thonsand .above a hundreil years 
of age; many between one huudwMl and « hninlred .'uid 
forty; and four beUvecn one hundred ninl fm-tj and one 
hnndrod and fifty. Jt i.M slated that, to wh.itew v age the. 
Mcxie.'in Indians live, they in*ver become gra> -haired. 
They are represen tod as peacctible cultlv/itors oi the soil; 
subsisting coiistnully on vegetable food; <»fteti altajiiiiig 
a hundred years of age, yet' still green and vigorous. Of 
the* South American Tinlians lllloa says — ‘1 mjself ha\e 
known several who, at the age of a hundred, weie still very 
robust .and active, wln<*h niiniestion;i}>ly must in some 
measure be attributed to the perfect saineuess ami sim- 
plicity of their food.’ •Jiotli tlu; Peruvijin huliaiis and the 
Creoles are remarkably long lived, and retain their faenllies 
[ to A very advanced age. Slaves in the NVest Indies are 
I recorded from a Imndred .md thirty to .*i hundnd and 
fifty years of .age, — Suiii/i's J'ruits and Faruunea. 


THE POPIT’S MISSION. 

Wka viN(» light f.mcics, lay a youthful poet. 

Idly extended on the sun 113' c-ni'.'i, 

Listening unto the brouk th.at ran below ir. 

Watching the cloiidletH o’er the Muc sky pas'i. 

Weep fell upon him, .md jilovv voice stenliniDr, 

itreathed his own songs— vagiu* ili earns, ideal woes; 

Until in nobler Ktf.aln the music pealing. 

Diviner fax the god-like song uprose. 

* Is this,' it said. * the heaveti-boru poet’s mission, 
Inglorioiisly to dream away tho hours ? 

Forgetful of his Bpirit’s homo Klysian, 

To taint its fix'shnoss, grovelling in earth’s b*)\\ers? 

llehold the glorious work hccomes the pix't f 
To si-ftlter wide tho light his soul witlnn ; 

To lift hirt voiee for truth, that men m».\ know it . 
Unto the pure and good all hearts t«i win . 

To ho, ns was of old, tlio poet-prenelier. 

And OrplieiiH-liko to strive, ’gainst might .md wrong; 

In Ins own life bec'oining a mute teaelu r ; 

<‘liw*ring the weak and Hutfering by his song.’ 

The strain di|i 1 faint away in dii-tanc e slowly ; 

The jMH't rose— .a dreamer nipiv no more ; 

And boldly entered on his eoiirse nup'.t Indy, 

To linger not, nor cease, till life he o’er. 


COLOSSAL MAN’rFACTtTRING KSTAri.rsifMENT. 

There ih now in full oja'intion at St Petersburg jier- 
liap8 the most extraordinary, ns well as gig.mtie, eommer- 
ei. 1 l (‘stabliNhnu'nt wliieli can >.o found in tjie liistory of 
tlic world, .ineient or modem. Messrs K.istwiek and Jlar- 
rison, the famous locomotive, engine and boih r makers 01 
Phi1adrl]>hia, having smeecded in obtaining the gn at <‘on- 
trnctH for the constr’iction of iho loeomolivo reqiiirenu iits 
for the system of railroads about to be eairied out in 
Russia, h.nvc located themselves there — built a iiianii- 
factory of iminonRO extent, in which .’i.iOO men aro con- 
stantly employed, and in the conducting of which there 
arc Rome curious fgp.tiin‘s. To keep order among such a 
congregation —exceeding the whole population of a good- 
^ sired towui, and consiKting of Knglisii, American, Scoleh, 
Irish, Gcnn||.n, and Russian — a coiiqtany of .soldiers is ki'pt 
on duty artAe works, and a perfect jioliee force, w hosi* 
diiticft are confined to the e.stal>lishinent. Rt*fractory men 
of every nation are discharged for irregular coiiduA, ex- 
cqf+hig UusMians, and these are, for tlic slightest otience, 
immediately tied up to the tri.ingles, soundly tloggeil, and 
8c*nt again to their work. It is but justice to ^^lessrs Kast- 
wick and FTarrison h» 8uy,tlint tliey h.ive strnijgly appealed 
against tln.s treatment, so peculiar to this semi- barbarous 
nation, but without rffiyd. The plan of iiayiiig this enor- 
mous multitude is ingenious : on being engaged, the m.iiPs 
name is, we lielicve, even .asked, Imi he is lu-eseiited 
with a medal, numbered ; in tho p;iy-honso are :r>(K) 
wooden Iwxes, and on jiresenting liimself on Saturday niglit 
for his pay, tlic dork hands him liis money, t.'ikes his medal 
as a receipt, which i.s dropped in the box of its number, and 
gives him anoi her medal, as a pledge of engagement for 
the following week.— Mining Journal 
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mattresses, blankets,* »iul cloaks, we sought for the 
softest places* of the water-course to spread tlu?in iiS, 


A JOUKNKY TO MOUNT SINAI.* 

Ll^vin'o Suez, and sailing along the eastern shores of 
the l\c I S(‘a, wo «'irrivrd at Tor- intending to proceed 
theiiee to Sinai, whii l; is distant about two daj's* jour- 
ney inland, at a cainers walk. Wliilc waiting for the 
eainols wliieh were to convey us to our destination, 
wu friMiuently resrwted to the famous Wtuld^ il/wwd, or 
Valley i»f M(»se>, f*>r Ibc jmrpose of bathing in a hot 
spring w'hieli tradition asserts to liav(! been used as 
a bath by the g-eat Jewish lawgiver. Tlie IJummitm 
or Hath of Moses, is about ten feet square and 
five* deep, partly enelosi'd v\ith stoneg ; and the waters, 
although they emit a highly sulphurous odour, are, in 
eoiiseciueneo of their ti'inperuture, exceedingly agreeable 
to the batlier Tlie exact spot at wliieh the Israelites 
]):issod througli the Ked Sea, in their llight fromKgypt 
is a matter of controversy ; but travellers have generally 
coni’liided that the Wndth; .l/eo.so, with its wells and its 
numerous palm-trees, is id<‘utieal with the Klim of the 
sacred narrative, where the Israelites, woarierl of the 
bitter waters of Marali, eneamped, having found * twelve 
V( lla of w'ater, and llireeseore and ten palm-trees.* 

'lor is a wretched collection of hovels built of gray 
cciral and mud ; ami so elosi* to the water’s edge, that 
oil looking at the petty embankment, consisting of st^jins 
of <late palnisdaid along blocks of coral, whose duty it 
is,to resist ihe inroads of the sea, one could not help 
entertaining an idea of insecurity. The inhabitants, 
however, do not. ajipear to be at all incoinnioded by such 
a relleetion. 'I’hey are uii indolent race of (jreekr,, con- 
sisting of about a dozen families, whose spiritual interests 
are attemled to by a priest from the monastery of Mount 
Sinai, the contetited 04'eu|jant of a domicile not less * 
squalid than those of his parisbionors. Kishiug, the 
sale of dates, .and the* supplying of w'.ater to such ships 
i as touch at the spot, eonstitutc their eliiy®jnean.s of 
livelihood. * 

; Mat/ Atht 183‘.>. — <.)ur camels having arrived, wc left 
: Tor, and striking into tlie Wadth/ Moosa, halted .at thl^ 

[ wells of Klim, to fill our shceii-skiiis,. and give our 
camels drink,^ In thib we lost nimdi Aduahle time; for I 
! I the Arabs, accustomed to regard w'atcr as the prime 
1 1 necessary for a journey, insisted# upon taking in the 
! whole supply here, though they knu^' we should meet 
i ■ with abuiuhmco of it next morning. 

^ I We had just extricated ourselves from the multipli- 
! ' city of small ravines formed in the chalUy soil of the 
j valley, and were caitering another w'aKir-coursc, on the 
' [ fartlugp side of wiru-h lay au extensive plain, wlicu dark- 
I ness cSfnc on* By /he advice of our Arl^s yc came to 
1 1 a halt, until the imooil should appear. Unbuckling ou^ 

Thln^aj^r hon lu’on forwartlwl to us by Michael Max- 

of the itfdiau army. 

« — ^ 


while our servants prepared collec— our Arab corduc- j 
tors doing the same for tliLmselves. I was sipping the 
refreslfing beverage, w'hen one of my oomx>!uiions drew 
al^iition to the picturesqucncss of the scene before 
us. Tlierc sat the Arabs around their fire, which was 
casting up its ruddy glo\v .n gainst the bank under which 
they had chosen their resting-place, and c''4tr and anon 
fl.ashing upon some of their bronze faces— bronze both 
in their natural hue, and in the impcrturhable gravity 
of their expression : near them w'ere the caim*ls, in theip 
meek a*’d patusit attitudes of repose. Tlie savage > 
and diiiily-discerncd scenery anuiiul, harmonised in a j 
strange but i fVectivc manner with the little warm pic- ' 
tur^ which it enclosed, the only foliage visible, that of ’ 
the shaggy tamarisk, constituting a priic ipal feature 
in the whole. *The first artists of Kiirope might have 
envied us the pleasure of such a sight. Upon me the 
elfect produced was exactly that ‘jocund and ho* n’ sen- 
sation Avhieh I rccoU^gt as having been described by a 
young Frenchman w'hose travels formed part of my , 
boyish reading. Not having seen Laborde’s splendid 
work at the time of my journey, I was not then aware 
that the power of causing this iieculiar sensation is held , 
to be characteristic of Arabi.an scenery. In contra- i 
diction, iivU-cd, to this observation, 1 was informed I 
afterw'ards by one of my companions, a man of liigbly- 
cultivatcil mind, that the emotions experienced by him 
on the occasion, and which he considered to be alone 
, appropriate, were those of a wild inexpressible melaii- 
clioly. Laborde, I believe, has remarked on similar 
instances w^hich came wdtbin Klis own knowledge, of 
contrary effects being produced dilferent minds by 
the same scjenery ; and the subject is ccrt.ainly a curious 
^iie. •As for nie,»iii additToii to the ‘ jocund and boon’ ! 
sensation which I liavc incntUmcd, there soon rose 1 
another of a diffen^nito kind. I felt in a more profound | 
tnauuer than over I had dontf before my liistorical rela- i 
tionsAiip to the past ages of the world, to those ancient 
llraclitcs wending througli this same wildcniess, and 
bearing within the bosom^ of their singular cco- 
nonijr, a load of blessings for all mankind. Here was 1 
on the ground w'hich they had trodden, and under the 
; saml sky whicii had canupicil them, without, it is true, 
the pillar of fire by night, but not without the presence 
of JliiD w’ho led them in nJl^eir wanderings, and bore 
with all their pervei'sencss. \ 

The moon rose nloiut clevei^o’cljjjjk ; and, grc^^tly re- 
freshed hy our short repoae, we reconimciicod our jour- 
ney, having previously, however, had recourse to the 
never-failing coffee. After a few hours of tyavcl, day 
dawned upon us as we were in l^c middle of an exten-. « 
sivc stony plain ; after traversing whiclif w'c entered the ‘ 
mount|in ravines which Jay beyond it. Tliesc waddivs 
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!j or water-coarocs-rnry in bn'adth from twenty to eStfbty j and hia soul and Iwdyan 
yards, and/Jimiffh dry at thopcriod of our jonmoy, pre- j an mtmselouianK lor i/ie 

.appoaranoo of haring reocnHy^nfi^ 'Jnho“noon o? with that of the stars? 

water. I was informed, however, that it is onlj *nfter ^ beautiful is moonlight liore I Streaiding down 
the melting of unusually <leep snows on the hills that ^ ^ barrenness around in 

they exhibit any cansiderahle stream— a (lircumstance gentle radianec. Niglit in every land is tlic; 

which happens probably once in five years. If embank- sAson for tlie heart to speak ; but nowhere so ]>eeu- 
ments*of masonry, such as are raised in India, were Ihuly so as here, where man roams a limiseloss wan- 
built across these wnddies, perhaps few parts of the derer under the open canopy of heaven, with the silent 
world* would excel thi*8 imfortility, for wherever the stars looking meekly down upon Inm. An eastern mg it 
slightest moisture can lodge, the surface, is seen throw- is truly glorious; and I am strongly of opinion that tlie 
ing forth vegetation. To create a soil by pulverising pictures of this part of the Avorld which 1 have sei n, j 
the rotdr, and to secure a plentiful supply and cqurd have all been taken under thp influence of its mellowing ; 
distribution of water by means of embankments, would witchery. . 1 11. x n 1 i • 

he works of no great difKcuky ry expense ; ami it oe- Anxious to press on, w’c did not halt till laic in tlie 
curml to us, tliat if the pasha «f lOgyjit had visited afternoon, when our path, which had for si veral hours 
Sinai, the notion of adding thi^ new tciritory to his been ascending, brought us to a petty nook, where w^e 
dominions would have very readily suggested itself. resolved to remain during the night. Although we 
The waddics are covered witli a profusion of hitter should have scarcely thouglit of dignifying tluj little 
and aromatic herb.s, which tifford nourishment to tho declivity with the name <il’ a ravine, we. found that it 
camel, and. which at times exhale a iileasing peffume ; boasted of the designation of Wmidi/ Savihia; indeed 
and these, together wMth the wiry-leaved tamarisk ^ir every bend apd alley of this thinly -peopled country i.s 
hastard-eypress, and an occasional palm-tree, give a known by a distinct name to its w'andering mhahi- 
toiicli of Oriental character to the scenery, without de- tants. ... 


hastard-eypress, and an occasional palm-tree, give a known by a distinct name to its w'andering inhabi- 
toiicli of Oriental character to the scenery, without de- tants. 

traetiiig from the accuracy of the poetical description 6m.— We arose with alacrity, and felt braced 

of the sacrcMl narrative— ‘ a waste howling wilderness.* for our journey, as well by the cold, wliicli Jiad iii- 
rerhaps of all the waddles on the wav to Sinai, none creased very iierceptibly since our heaving the coast, as 
impresses the traveller more than that called Waddi/ by our anticipations of a sight of Sinai. Cinitting an 
Jiuhrwm, or the Valley of the Hebrews; tliough why extensive valley which lay at right ungU-s fo Wa.hh/ 
it bIiouM have received this name, rathei than any other ifuHihra^ we enten^^d, after some hours’ travelling, a 
of the ravines through which tho Hebrews must have mountain-pass of dark- brown rock, ditlering from such 


passed, it is not easy to conjecture. We halto<l here, 
and took breakfast iin.k’r v little projection of the 


as wo have already seen in this, that the watcr-ehaimel 
w'hich ran through it, instead of oc-eiipying the entire 


rock w'hich bounds one of ils sides.* But ‘fo% a streamlet breadth of the pass, was not more than twelve fret 
which trickled its feeble way through gra<'el an<i rushes, l>w»Jwl, while the breadth of the pass hotw(*en tlic rangi's 


wild cypresses, and a meagre sprinkling of date palms, 
and wdiieh raised some of the sw<‘eter home-feelings, 


was at least three hundred yards. A wan' tliat, after w'c 
had entered this ppss, Sinai could not he far dishant, 1 
! dismounted, w'itTi the view of hastening forw.ird at a 
I more rapid pace than that at which the broken mitun' 


this ravine would have outrivalled all the pthers for dismounted, with the vii'w of hastening forward at a 
sublimity and solemn grandeur. «**rho Scriptural ex- more rapid pace than that at which the broken mitun' 
prcssion— ‘a waste howling wilderness’ — eharacttir- <>f ground permitted tlie dromedary to ad\ ac.ee. 

f ..i* -...I u.. ji... .1 i' 


ises, as exactly as language (!an, tlic style of the 
scenery of these w'-addics all along the route to Sinai; 


full of exeifi-ment, and prc*parc<l by the descriptions of 
certain travellers to i*xpeet a sight of tiu* most iinuhiial 


hut one must have been there— one must have seen Htid impressive kind, 1 had reached a slight elevation 
the ragged, shattered, and • splintery pinnacles of bare the borders of an oval-shapt'd plain of considerable 
red rock frowning above, and literally /wtewn/ to tlie extent, when one of the Arabs exelaim(.d, ‘frm/W.lfofJMi’ 
unbroken silence of tlie waste below, before one can (Mountain of Moses)— the name given t«t Sinai. Our 
miderstaiid the full force of the description. Never disappointment was extreme. We looked in vain V 
before liad 1 ex])crionccd to such a degree that fulness 8 o«io awful, isolated mount.'iin, such as w’c had siiji- 
and almost sickness of emotion which, in the com- P;>st'd Sinai to be. All that we saw was the foro-men- 
moii phrase of authors, delles the power of language to tloned oval-shaped plain, hounded on tho right and h ft 
e.xpress it. Not only did language appear too feeble; chahi of vast mounds of .stone, or round(*d hills, 

[ tho very habit of .speech seemed, for the tim4\ an imper- <iuite diHercnt in character from the other broken 
I fection which belonged only to a low condiliou of being, ranges, (.opposite to us, 80]>arated from the plain by a 


unavailing." seeminglyt.Ux»ut three InindrtMl feet high. This w'as 

1 In the haunts of men, inorning,^id-day, and evening wountam the sight of which had drawn ftirt h tlic 
are distinguished by their appropriate incidents ; but in exclamation of the Arab— St Oatharino’s, with its fa- 
the desert, the progress of time is measured only h^the convent, behind which, and eonecalcd from us as 

great horologe of nature. There are three dipnoi y^^ ^^-y Sinai iiropcr. The convent, as seen from 
aspects of earth and skr in the wilderness. At one we stood, f resented an api)earanee the very re- 

time the traveller gazes with delight upon th# moun- verse of imposing; indeed the whole scume w'as dls- 
I tain tops as they begin to be pencilled out by the rays, aplH>inting to our excited imaginations. Was this tlie 

I and to separate themselves from the heavy masses be- through which •the Israelites had jiassed wdicn 

iicath; he inhales delicious refreshment from the cool a^l^^nt to receive li‘o law? Was f/iat the mountain 
bland winds, fragrant with scent from the scattered where, for forty days and forty nights, AToses had rc- 
shruhlets ; and hies him omj^rds, as if motion were eii- niaincd hicl from tlie people, amid incessant thunders 
joynient. This is morning. Eut soon mid-day approaches, lightnings; and a constant smoke aseeiKling from 
and the traveller lioghis t^droop under tho gfixe of the smoke of a furnace, and the mysterious in- 

angry Sun, which l«,ks down upon him like 9 ( great termitting bltusts of a trumpet, exceeding loud? Sueh, 
bloodshot eye. Hcnmicd in ^tween the piles which onrselves, witc our reneijtions^ and wc- all 

rise on both sides, and, as it were, sternly prescribe his a(5r*?od, botli tneii and afterwards, ^hat we liau seen 
path, he «nk 8 under au aching sensation of fatigue; fountains far more siihlirno. WTi forg*)t, in the imme- 

liis eve drinks in moltofi lire from the burning sands, "Tr; ^ 7”; — ■ " ; : ~ ;■ 

and finds no relief in fumini; to the ror-kv hoiimlarv • * ™ convent of St ratliarine’s, at Kinid, was f(aiii^Ml,ivpcord- 

ana nnas no reiw m ^rning 10 ine rocky noiimiwy , tnuiiWoii. by Jioionu, inothor of the r.mwTOT (Woutinev 

be 18 fam to seek rest on every spot of scanty herbage, in the foarih coitnry. * , ' 

» • s 
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// iih.te feclinffofdisHppointment, that the Scripturnl nar- / certainly not been improved by thei]^carriftffe tbrouffh 
rntive nowhere wnmwts the expcctationa which wo bad the wildemosai onr dragoman^ however, infonned ua 7 
entertained, of seein^r in Sinai a mountain different from that a alight, or even a considerable decree (j taint, 
others ij ite conformation ; anfl that the tremendous I would not prevent them from licinsy preatly relished by 
transactions whicii occurred on it, stood in no need of the fatliers. It was a severe fast with tljom at the pe- 
the scenic effect which our hasty imaginations were riod of our arrival ; and it was provoking to think that ' 
‘demiiiuling. two days more must elapse lx*fore our fish could be 

Crossing the plain, and approaching the mona<!t?ry, tasted. It is expected at the monastery that yoii^ay 
. we could' better observe the massive masonry of its for whatever you require, with the e\(!eption of bread 
walls. The monastery gardens, with their irregular and water, which are regarded ;i8'free to all cnim>r.s. In 
ami unsubstantial enfjlosnres, lying hotween St Oa- the English spirit, we firsH insist(*d upon defraying all 
tharine’s and the plain, had no doubt detracted from our npssihlc cxpiouses. after which wc exhibited onr pre- 
the appearance of the edifice, as seen from a distance, sent of fish. The discipline of the monastijry is very 
Admiring the industry of»thosc who, without the assist- rigid ; and at whatever hour of the night you may I 
.an (!0 of any of the appliances of science, had res<*ued aw.ake, the same iniiessant heart-breaking chant assails ! 
from the barrenness of nature the patches of cultiva- your car. « ' i 

tjon which I saw, and deeply impressed at the same And now let us t?ilcy a view of the interior of the ino- i 
; time by the thought, how deep and strong must have nastery. From the veranda or balcony of our qsiarters, i 
j been the feeling which could have led men to renounce we were bewildered by seeing, piled up along the inside 
I the world, and come to dwell in such a dreary and of the heavy walls of th^i quadrangle, an endless series j 
I forbidding solitude, I arrived at the monastcry“of St of little Imlgcs, almost like children’s card-houses. Aa , 
j j (’atharine’s. we hooked at this jumble of litlU* cells, wc eould Imrdly 

j I The wortliy fathers had descried us tit «a distance with l«lp thinking, notwithstanding the incongruity of such 
! , the sid of their telescopes, and w(‘rc quite prepared, not an rdeii with the locality, how admirahly the lK)rdprs of 
j to open their gates for us— for that is not the way in the quadrangle were suited for a 'game of ‘ Imie and 
! wliieli visitors are admitted into the monastery of Mount seek.* Becoming at length familiar with tlye appearance | 

; Sinai — but to hoist ils up by a windlass, into what may of these little tenements, we turned our eyes to the more I 
I be described as an overhanging window, or a balcony important buildings which oecjupy the centre of the en- j 
! without a fioor to it A rope as thick as a man’s arm closure— the church of Justinian, or (hstmittmms, as the ! 

I j is lowered, tfic loop at the end of which Ixiing placed monks call liirr, and the mosque, which, to gratify the ! 

I ' under the person to Ih 3 raised, in the manner of a swing- Maht'inetan8,ii<singuliirlyenough,allow<‘dtoi‘xistw'ithin j 
i ing-copc, he gives a signal to those above, who hoist the monastery walli. Continuing the glance til) the eye I 
: ; him up acconlingly. In tliis manner we soon cdfocted wsttitl on the bare and venhircless masses of dusky I ! 

onr cntraiiee into f lie monastery, servants, baggage; and sllattorod rock wliieh surround the convent bke a ram- , ] 

[ all. Cine cannot help thinking, that if this device is part, the ciTect was *pc;euliar. The walls of ihe niojias- ' 

' intended to secure the place against Arab aggression, it tery, by hiding the more adjacent ground from the view', j | 

! is somewhat insufficient ; besides that the mere name oj produced tii^ impression that you were in the bottom of 1 ! 

: the pasha is an ample protection. lf.|however, the de- a crater, of which the mountains round you were the ' | 
sign of the romantic mode of entry bo to create an im- sides. Epw situatic^ns could have Ix-en selected bettor j j 
pression on visitors, ono can pardon the h.ariiiless trick suited for the purposes of gglf-inortifieation ; and the j 
for its success. Tlicrc was, in fact, something pleasing prolonged endurance of 'such a pliiee must he inexpres- I j 
in being hoisted up some thirty or forty feet of dca<l sibly painful. The fathers consider reshlence in this ; , 
wall, and swung into a curious-sha|)od apartment, among convent a hard service, and arc glad to exchange it for ! 

II iminber of good-humoured-looking fellows, with long that of Cairo wdien they can. All tilings i:onsidcri‘d, i| 

' hoards, and r(.»bcs of camels’ hair, wd:o, lx)th the workers however, they are a w'onderfully L-heeiiul sc't of men ; • j 
at the w’iiullasfl and the lookers on, gazed at yon with and they seemed anxious to do all they einill to amuse 1 ; 
tin; most un^ophi.sticnted curiosity. us. We were happy in finding in their number a verier- ^ i 

• When all had ascended, wo w'crc conducted to the able individual w'ho bad lieen a men‘b.ant in Bengal, ' I 
part of tile convent appropriated to visitors, where we am! had visited many parts of India, but baxl at length, 1 ; 
were acconniKuhited with a suite of apartments iKith for for some cause or other, retired from the world, and j' 
ourselves and our servants. Thu room which we se- come to end his days at Mount Sinai, This person at- i ! 
leefed liad an .abundance of cushions and Syrian caiqx'ts, tached himself to us during our stay, and was of essen- 1 ' 
necessary to form that indis|x*Tisable i!onvenience in the tial servicob in pointing out aul explaining much that 1 , 
Bast - a divan. We stood, however, in greater need of was curious alxait tlie mon.aHtery. Although he pro- | ; 
f.)od than of rest, and the kind-hearted superior atjeord- fessed to have abjured all intcrAt in the world wdiicli he j : 
i ingly ordered bread and dates to he sot liefore us. The had forsaken, and even be carefess as to the fate of 1 ! 
j former w'as a great *luxury, after the acid eoniiKisitioir the •ndations h® had loft in Hindostan, 1 did not fail to i j 
which for some days we had been eating nyifer the name perceive, that to s]K*ak a language which his tongue had ! 
of bread ; and the dates w’crc an exiudlent suhstitiite for long disascxl, but w^ich w'as still familiar to his heart, 1 ! 
butter — an article whieli the abstemious monks never gave him pleasure ; indeed, all the while t continued ad- •' 
see. Simple as the fare was, we ni:ide a hearty iia*l, dr^sing him in that language, which had perhaps in by- 
aiid the crystal water of Sinai tasted as if expri‘ssly de- tgone days uttered his tenderest emotions, his eye seemed * j 
signed to allay the thirst causci] by the saccliurine mat- to say, no less plainly th.an ihe voices of the Hindoo ! I 
ter of the (Wes. It may here bo proper to inform all shoplcticpers I afterwards met with in Mocha, ‘ O speak I ! 
who arc interested, that the life of any animal is not to us once again in that dear Hindoostanee, for w'c do j 
porniitU'd to be taken within theValls of the monastery ; love to hear it !* i 

the go(Kl fathers, however, aro aoJommodating in their Un the day after our arrival, we were taken to in- j 
spirit, and your servants may slay a whole flock of spect whatever w'as consjdered worth attention in the ! 
goats outside if they ch<x).so, and the carcases will lie monastery. We passed ^rough the church built by j • 
hoisted in for your use. As the goats of Sinai are reared Justinian. The exterior impressed us with the idea of ' 
on aromatic herbs and grasses, tlieir flesh surpasses the great antiquity, hut possesVl no title to the praise of 
finest venison in flavour. Khcep and cows are not pro- architectnr.al beauty, rMemblinJ^ vast powdilr-maga- 
cuMUe in tiiis part of Arabia, 'rhe mouks tlieinselves zinc rather than a churoli. The interior has also a very 
live for the most )>art on fish and V€*gotables. lla^/ing ancient appearance, but little more can be said for it, • 
fortun.atcly becil inronned, before setting out flpom iRr, and the traveller who seeks gratification in <lie sight qf 
of their penchant for the former article of diet, we ha<l beautiful paintings or superhi^furiuiure, would be dia- 
brou^Hsix baskots-fiill ns a present for them. Not appointed here. There are, it is tine, silver candle- ' 

‘ hgving been stilted or prepared for the journey, they hod etickj at least seven feet high, but tlieir size and their . j 
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with an irnnicnso plain at its base, which some arc dis- 
posed to think is more entitled to the honour. 

'J'lie Gulf of Suez is said to be visible from the top of 
Mount Jin.ii, but the weather was loo hazy to permit 
our sociIl^^ it. We enjoyed, however, at one view all 
that. suhliinity (dMesert scenery which we had seen only 
'ill detached iiortions durinj:^ our route. A vast extent 
of rocky wilderness lay before us, the shattered and 
vcrdurelcss pinnacles in which seemed like the' up- 
sputierin^^s and spray dashes of a sea of adamant, roUiiif? 
its reluctant billows under the hands of the Creator. 

After liixuriatin{|t for some time in the prospect, we 
prci>arcd to dcs(’cnd the mountain by a different route. 
In the descent, the worthy father who acted as our guide 
pointe d out to us tlic spot where Moses broke in pieces 
the two tables of stone, ainl also the phice where liis 
hands were hUpjiorted by Aaron and llur while he prayed 
for the diseonditure of Aiiialek. lleiiehing the base of 

1 Sinai, we pursued a path leading round that of St Catha- 
1 rine's ; and here we saw welj-cultivated olive-gardens, 
i belonging to the (‘onveiit; also a huge stone, which we 
' were informed was tlie very rock out of M'hich Moses 
: had brought water. It is a weather-n^nded mass, of 
! about ten feet high and six broad, whicli appears to 

1 have liecn detaijhed from the mountain-elills above. 

■ According to tin* iScrijitiiral narrative, Moses smote 
; the roek only twiiic; but here we saw twelve goodly 

1 gashes. 'J’he propriety, however, of a separate tmtlct 
j for the w’uter of each tribe, will be apparent to every 
i one. 

I From Moses’ Ibxdc we were led to the place where 
the Israelites worshipped the golden calf“-tho spot 
• being markcti by a hole <lug into the roc*k immediately 
! in front of St Catharine’s, partly filled rvith rubbish, in 
' token of abhorrence for the idolatry of wliich it liiid 
been tin* scene, (^loso to this locality we saw an cn- 
eampment of Arabs, miserably poor in their appear- 
' aiiee, but with large herds of goats— iho Arab’s wealth 
- browsing near tliem. It h quite a puzzle to conceive 
, how these men can live under their slight tents of black 

1 goats* hair during the snow's of winter. , 

Our Avalk ended, we re-entered the monastery by the 
' same route as wa had used for our exit. A few curio- 
' sitio.s stdl remained to he sien. In the library, the 
i sii])erior sliowcd us a niami-^cript Greek Xew Testa- 
■; ment, said to have been written by a young lady in the 

1 fil'th centiir/; and a surpassingly beautiful specinicn of 
; ftaligraiihy it was. We were shown also a paper pur- 
1 ])orting to he a copy of the lirman granted by Mahomet 
■; to the monastery, the original, on wliich the prophet, 

1 who could not write, liad stamped the impression of 

1 his hand, covered with ink, by way of signature, having 
! been taken away by one of the sultans, who deemed it 
j too precious to he left with the monks. The paper ] 
which we saw bore the delineation of the back of a 1 
liand, and appeared to be a copy of a copy, made cx-^ 
pressly to bear haualing. ^ 

And now came the time when we must quij this 
wonderful place. We parted with friendly regret from 
our kind-hearted entertainers, to whomw'o kept waving 
kisses with our hands while wc remained in sight. 
dcr the monastery walls wc found a vast pom; of Arabs, 
who offered us rock crystals, and' rod* resembling hazel, 
for sale. I9isentangling ourselves from these people, 
w’e recommenced our journey through the scenes of 
grandeur which we had formeriy passed. Wo had an 
opportunity, liefore leaving tlio iwighbourUood of the 
monastery, of observing the exceeding hardness of the 
granite of which the desert ridges arc composed* Some 
Greeks and Arabs in the service of the monastery were 
at work, shaping blocks of it into building stones ; we 
examined their tools, and found them much blunted by 
th^^eratiwi. I miiy mention here, that within the 
monastery are fofges, anvils, and almost every imple- 
ment necessary \;o assist hunian labour in a rude stm 
of the arts. From the date the monks inanufaeturc a 
spirit *,'ii^ich, when tinctured with the juice of tlio 
Bouthprnwood, Vhich grows profusely in the desert, is 
■ • 

— 1! 

called aqua ardente — a name, liowcvet, which it scarcely 1 1 
deserves. The southernwood and other aromatic herbs ! i 
of the desert possess the property of being jgnitfablc j 
in a green state — an unspeakable advantoge to tlie 1 
traveller, as otherwise the refreshing coffee ^would he, < 
uruittai liable. , * | 

l^Iuch has been written respecting the dangerousxha- | 
racter of the Arabs of the peninsula of Sinai. 15o far as j 
my experience goes, I am bound to say that, in all my i 
intercourse witli them, I me^^ith the most genuine 
politeness — that politenesi which Lord (Jhesterfield de- 
finesb as * a desire to please.’ The Greek inhabitants of 
the peninsula likewise, both lay and clerical, inerit 
equal praise/* The clergy are simple and dignified in 
their deportment; they possess in a high degree the 
affections of their flicks f and their morals appear to be 
unimpeach.able. Tllb^onks of Sinai have been accused 
of covetousticss ; of this, however, I saw no tvideitee. 
Though not rich, they are not servile or cringing. The 
free-will offerings wliicli flow to the monustery from 
Eurqpe, together with a small revenue arising from the ; 
salt! of their dates, .and of the spirit whiMi they iiia- ; j 
Aifaeturc from them, support thcMii with tlei!cncy, and ■ 
enable them to show much kindness to their poorer 1 
brethren, and to the Arab |K)pulatioii. j 

1 

CHOOSING A WIFE. j 

‘ WuKN I wed,* said young May to a friend with whom 1 
he was one day^in convfTsation, ‘ it .^hall be with a woman i 
who IS pretty ; I could not love any other. She must : 
also bo accomplished ; I should not otherwise feel happy 1 
iit so(*icty with ]>er. !Slic must be good teinpercd, or ' 
we might bo ctenutlly squabbling. She must be young, i 
OP her attraeiSons w’ouhl soon fade.’ I 

‘ When I wed,’ replied his friend, ‘ it shall be writh a ; 
woman who is wealthy ; I sli tU then be sure of >ieing • 
comfortable for life ^ 

In the course of t^io both ]May and his friend, whom i 
w'e wdll call Matthew's, went in searcli of a wife, 'fhey ; 
were both of respectable (*onnexions, comely young men, j 

1 and possessed fair opportunities of making a selection. 
May first entered upon his matrimonial expedition, re- 
solving that he would adhere implicitly to the combi- 
ii.ation of qualifications which he believed coiiltl alone 
secure his happinc.ss. Many months ))assed away, and 
among none of his acquaintances could he select a 
lady wdiom he conceived cither sufficiently pretty, or 
accomplished, or good tempered, or young : they were 
all tolerable ; but did not attain the necessary standard | 
in either of the requisite qualifications. His was a per- | 
severing temperainent, or hc^ might have despaired. I 
At length he was fortunate epough to meet a young j 
lady, then in the zenith of her beauty, with blue eyes, | 
auburn hair, aq|l a eomi^cxion of alihaster and venni- | 
lion* in their most appnived propr.rtions. May was 
smitten. Had his heart been less under the control of 
his head, ho w’oulu*have fallen straightway * in love 
but he recollected that beauty was only one of tlio 
newssary ingredients of his matrimonial eompmmd, and 
•lie paused. Here, however, was one requisite to begin 
w'itli — something on which lA might base his hopes— 
upon Which he might have an assurance to proceed in 
search of the remoiniug qualification.^. He procured an 
introduction to the family of the young lady, and was 
soon on intimate terms. Everything advanced prosper- 
ously. The lady was a^oinplishcd in the most ex- 
tended signification of term. She was evidently 

young, although— ladies vSill be so close— he hail rot 
been able to learn her prcci^age^ and he had,watched 
narrowly, hut had never succeed in discovering that 
she possessed any infirmity of temper. Ho paid ner a 
visit one morning, for tlie purpose of presenting her . 
with tickets for an approaching eoneort,* and, being 
ushered suddenly into her priSbenco, ^liscuvered her tn \ 
the act of ptdling her younger sister's ears, the latter not 
haviqg properly learnecl a French lesson to which she had 
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bfccii set. This iiu]>roi>er, but should scurcx: Imve 
been ai^ uiiI)iirdonable oUeiiuo. May was, however, so 
Bur|Jri,soil and shocked at the occurrence, that he cur- 
tailed his visit to the shortest diincnsioiiK conmien- 
.» fcurate wiili ^ 00 ( 1 - breeding (taking care h) niake no re- 
ference to the tickets he had lirought), and n<‘ver re- 
tur^icil to the house, lie was undoubtedly a fastidious 
^oun;:: ?entU‘inai;. 

lieautifid ns tiie iiiorinng, uud gentle us the d«'\c, 
was tlii! next <lanisid wlfi> psissed under his review. A 
winning kindness lurked beneath the glances of her 
dark hazel eye, an<i the tones of lior voice rcseaihled 
Softest music. She was indeed the iiuijersonatioii of 
goodness and meeklK^^s. May was oneluftited with her 
appoaruiice; hut witli his et^cliantnuiiit was mingled 
the cold eulculation which Inul Inllueneed him, pro- 
bably for good, in tlie jireceding ••ise. He tliought he 
eoTild We happy with this fair creature, w*ere she but 
aceompbhhed. rnfortunatily she was not: her cir- 
ciinistiinces and condition iif life were sueli as had 
led rather Jo tlui <!ultivation of the amiable, than uf 
the more brilliant ipialities of a female education. There 
Whs htahility of idiaraotcr, mingled with iiitiiiite taste, bWt 
ill! ahsenec of extrinsic adornment. May was too much 
■wedded to his standard to be content w'ith this, and ho 
thus lost a ‘ ]^*arl of ])recious price.’ Some time elapsed 
ere lie W'ji-s enabled to make a third essay towards ob- 
taining a wife possessed of beauty, aecornplishnients, 
good teiniier, and youth, lie had found youth, beauty, 

I an 1 aeeoniplishments, and next, good tenijicr andlieauty, 
but w'itli these he had not l»eeii eonU iit. Jle now' met 
youth, good temper, and aeeoiiqilishnu'Uts, but was as 
little so. 'riie young persoa who now attruetcid his attey- 
tion h;ul just passed ovi-r tiiat perh^l of life wdiieh has 
been so a|»tly compared to the earliest of tfe seasons. 
Her mind partook of tim elasticity of hcr*gait, yet had 
itacipiired a certain degree of maturity, which told of 
h(*r approach to womanhood, tjho was the breathing 
representation of the point of tniiiskion from Kn* ftresh- 
iiesa and verdure of spring, to thTi bnllianey and the 
brigidiiess of summer. She w’na, liowever, deficient in 
personal beauty, nay, ixartieularly * plain,* as the phrase 
is: and as 31ay had resolved that he could ‘love no 
woman who was not beautiful,’ why, he jiassed Jier by 
also. Those persons who w'ore aware of the olrjcets of 
his searJi predicted an utter failure — not so much on 
account of tlie rarity of the stafed combi iiHlioiib, as of 
the fastidiousness of the jiarty wiio was to judge of their 
exteiii. It was, however, May’s good fortune to Ik: at 
length eiuddril to test tlie propriety of liis standard. 
After many researches, and many disappointments, he 
met a lady at once youIl^^ acconiplished, beautiful, and 
good tempered. What a day of joy was ft) at to our 
fastidious friend! how i^merous the congratulations he 
bestowed ui>()U his zeal, his ])atieiice, and his per- 
severance ! Ho would (XTtaiiHy liave ^Kjcoine insane 
from an ecstasy of delight, had he iiossessed aii ex- 
citable temperament; but he did not, us has been 
alreatiy jjcrceivcd. * 

May experienced no difliculty in placing his suit in 
dcbii.Thle progress; and when it app<iared to him ^at 
lie had .suhinitted to iili reasonable delay, he ‘proposed,’* 
raid W. 18 - -rejected ! 

'riu- laiiy entertained, and perhaps more justifiably, 
ideuM not lesr exalted than ids own relative to tlie party 
whom she should sKde(*t as her partner for life, amUit 
hud occurred to her tliat May by no means coincided 
j with those ideas. k 

[ jSucli a eonsuuuuation oVall his hopes, of all his 
perseverance, had not boC'^*xfK}etcd, and it inflicted a 
fearful Wow upon his^idff Ho endeavoured to reason 
himself into the belief that lie laid lK*en grossly ilJ-uscd; 
hut he could uot conceal from himself tliat a freedom of 
I selection w§s not his right alone. The result of his 
, rftflectiouB was, that if he hoped to obtain a wife at all, 
p he must in future abaii<fon one or more of tlie quali- 
fications which he had reganlcd as so absolutely necc s- 
B^y. Uc determined on abaadouing uecompiishineuts. 


'J’hese could lie acquired in after-life, when yoiitli and 
hijauty could not ; and to create good lemiwr w here it 
had not. originally existed, was very- problematical. 

Having come to tliis determination, he ha«l to tra- 
verse much of his old course again, hut with the dis- 
advantage of new faces and new acquaintanees. While, 
he (bad been loitering on his way, now rejecting this 
beauty, now tli.at, time luid travelled onwards, and 
tiiost- whom Jic onec knew as * disengaged,’ eillicr hail 
become the partners of less fastidious persons, or now 
regarded him with diflercut eyes. A manly elegance 
of iiersuii had in him given place to extraordinary eor- 
pulcnce, and suavity of demeanour to somewhat of 
poniiHisity and irritability. *riio good things of this 
lifi. luul enlarged his bulk, self-esteem had givc>n a dis- 
agreeable turn to bis conversation, and mortifleatiuns 
and disajipoiritments in the progress of his matrimonial 
plans had rendered his temper uneven. He was there- 
fore no eipial competitor with younger and hiK^.vant- 
spiriteil persons in the new field on wliich ho was enter- 
ing, and it was not to Ik* wondered at that he was van- 
quished in* many set encounters. After very charac- 
teristic iX3r3evtrance, it became again evident to him 
that he must lower liis standard for a wife anotluT peg. 

A love of the beautiful had rather jiredominated in 
May’s mind, and he now resolved that, if he encountered 
beauty and good temper, he would be content T’liis 
would of course Bometinies include youth ; hut it was a 
great modilleatioii of his original conceptions. Alas, 
however, for May’s good fortune ! Ileauty had so many 
admirers, that he seldom succeeded in securing atten- 
tion to tlie olliTings he presented at her slirine; while 
good temper playfully liiiited that the gentleman who 
had for so many years sliowii so much fastidiouMU r-s 
with reganl to others, could not himself prove a desir- 
ahh* acquisition. 

Well, thought May — willing to make one more cl’iirt 
ere he resigned llimstlf to despair — beauty is but tran- 
sitory after all, and good h‘nii)er a lottery — T will bo 
content with youtli. It is so delightful to wat(‘h the 
expaniling of the young mind, and to mould the eliarae- 
ter of one’s wife to the perfection of our standard. My 
wife almU certainly be young.* lUit alas fi‘i* the vanity 
of our expectations I May had forgotteii that he was 
now oltl, and that it is not every one’.s goiid fortune li> 
meet with a young woman wdio would ‘/:ather bean 
I old man’s darling than a yoeiig inairy slave.’ He pro- 
posal to youth, and he was rejeeted. From this ino-' 
incut lie abandoned what appeured te him a hopeless 
task, and jiassed tlie icmuiiider of liis days ‘ an old 
bachelor.’ 

Matthews, in the interim, had entered upon his 
^arch after weiUth-— unsati-^faetory and humiliating as 
it is under most (jircunistanees, but particularly so 
when made to intlueuco eoiisideratioiis resjiecting mar- 
riage. It was necessary for liim tq. veil his intcre.st.cd 
motives ; ai^l for a time he succeedi'il in doing so. As, 
liowc^jor, his*attcnti(>n.s were ever in tlie direction in 
which w'ealtli was to be foiuid, they were soon imputed 
te^he right cause. Thi.s was unfortunate, as it sub- 
jected him to many rebufls. Mothers would bid their 
draighters be cautious of encouraging advances on 
the part of Mr MSitthews ; and guardians would deli- 
cately hint that his views in certain quartS’s were pre- 
sumptuous. Our liero^vas, however, clothed in ‘triple 
brass,’ ana w'as not thus to bo deterred. It was remark- 
able to observe how,Tn despite of all the defences wliich 
Burrouiiddl liis objects of pursuit, with what ingenuity 
and intrepidity he would surmount them all, and pro- 
cure an intiniatiuii of his ‘ ardent aud devoted suit * to 
be conveyed to its destination. Every similar act re- 
corded in ancient or modern timea is, upon comparison, 
Ctts^ immeasurably into the distance. *Welf, unlilKlijs 
filignd May, he was ultimately successtiil. Despite all 
tbo iirccautions winch had been taken to prevent Ids 
apxiroach, and in tlic teeth of aU the dangecs which 
Iwsct !iim, Matthews Bucceeded in obtaining affec- 
tions of a young lady of fortune, and married her. . • 
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'J’o ilo liim .iuBti(x*, lie was not wholly unprincipled, 
llii had wedded for wealth, but was quite dis^Mjaed to 
love, and to do all hcMiour to his wif(\ The latter was 
hiuh-spirited, eonflvlinjr, and afleetionate. Ueared in 
the midst of luxury and profusion, she scarce knew the 
value »)f wealtli, runl had ^iven little heed to the exlior- 
t.itions of her friends {;oiu;ernin|< ^Tatthews’s interested 
views. * 1U‘ lias tohl nu* he loves me,* she would re(>lv, 
Mind 1 hilie\e him. lie may Ik* ]h) 01 \ hut he is'not 
inenM'iiary.' Aei'usttiined to the gaieties of a faHiiion- 
ahle eirele, Mrs Matthews conlemplat(*d rtnulerin^ lier 
house, after marriu^^e, the a<;reeable n>sort of all the 
chti! of I lie society in wliicli inu* wealth entitled her to 
move. Heiii}j: at the sanre time benevolent, she men- 
tally arrungi'd plans of exhuisivc usethlness. On tliese 
two points it seemed probable that some unfortunate 
collision wonhl occur between her husbaiul and herself. 
"Matlliews had no enlarj^ed viiywh of benevolence; and 
his idea of scx'iety was limited to an oco.'Lsional dinner, 
or a party at cards. At any rate, lie M’as not disposed 
tliat tliat for wliicli he had yioldeil his liberty, and 
foii<;ht so stn'iiiionsly, slionld be wliat he coTmidored 
* foolishly siinandercd.’ For some months, however, 
he fell a delicacy in statinjr liis views to his wife, sim- 
ply observing; on one occasion, ‘ 1 fear, my dear, that 
\v(‘ must hcjdn to kecfi our eviK'iiditure within more 
(ire HIM scribed boumls.* ‘ Noiisens(f, Henry,* replied 
Mrs Matthews: ‘qf what value is wealih if it ceasi'S to 
minister to the necoBsities of the unfortunate, or the 
j‘rjililication of Social intercourse? If you love me, y(ni 
will offer no opposition to my views in this matter.' 
Matthews was ahouL to reply, hut his wife placed her 
linv,ers playfully on his lips, enjoining silence, and the 
subject \\as discontinued. A few days after, he had 
allot lu*r opporfimit} of adverting to the matter, of 
M'hich he availed Jiiinseir. His nifo oontemplated 
giving an euU rtaiiunent on a more than usually .spIlmi- 
(liil scale, and was desirous of eoiisul'tng him relative 
to some of the arrangcmeiit‘<. 
i ‘1 suggested the other day, my dear,’ he remarked, 

[ ‘that Me should place some limit to tlu;se eateitani- 
ini'iits.’ ^ i 

‘ J think I replieil t<» you, li *nrv , that if you loved me 
you Mould urgi* no objection?" slic saifl i»cttishly. i 

‘ I know you did, my dear, hut I cannot longer defer 
speaking playily ; we retrench.' 

* Ueiiry ; did you say 

• ‘(’ertainly, iiiy«lear; the inoniy niav he more advtui- 
tagcoijsly di qiOM'd of than in giving tlic-se iJurties.' 

‘ Is it not H(‘iiry ?’ 

MattlieM S reddened to the (*> es ; he had not anticipated 
so pointed a (piestion. ‘ It is yours ; Imt remember that | 
the law gives mo control over it,’ he replied somewhat 
sharply. 

Mrs MatthcM's coloureil deeply in her turn ; and then, 
a inonicnt after, Hn^ blood lied from her countenance, 
and went hack rushing to her heart, till itjpnxhioed sf 
feeling of sulfocatioii. Her liii«hand’s langlago am^ .sen- 
timents wen* of a nature to which she had Ixen totally 
unaccustomed: his deelarution concerning the control 
which the law gave him over her property, broiij^t 
])uck vividly to her mind the caution of hi;r friemls con- 
c(*rning his interested motives in paollering uiurriage. 
The whole vrtw the oeeiirrenee of an instant. ♦ Henry,* 
slie snid, as the thought preseiitejl itself, ‘ it is not true 
what rny frieuds roxiorcod of you previous to our mar- 
riage, is it ? * • 

‘What did they say of mo?* he asked. 

‘They said you souglit my fortune rather tlian 
myself.* 

Here was a direetion given to the discussion M'hich 
Matthews did not expect, and the suddenness with wliich 
it IBft^oecuited (u^upletely liiscomposod him. His wife 
perceived ids diseoiiiposurc, and reiterated the quosvTyp. 
lie said abruptly, ‘ It is not true,* and (luitted the room. 

Here was a disavowal of the siispieion which had 
.oeeurfeefto bet but the mode iu which it had been given 
wjui not calculated to produce belief. If it were not 


woU-fouudc(l, wheriifore the agitation, the delay in giving 
a reply? I^uspiciun, once excited, overthrows every | 
barrier of confidence, and Mrs Matthews felt convinced j 
tliat her friends liad spoken truth. L*ride, self-ostdlBni, 
vanity, love, all brought Hie tears gushing to her eyes, | 
and she wept bitterly. ’ ' 

MatthoM's, after composing himself, returned to the 
apiirtment, to assure his wife of flie falsity of li*r Ais- 
picions. She iK'rrnitted him to helievi* that he had sue- I 
ccHied, hut never agiijpi did Mfs-'MatthewH reiiose that 
confidence in her imslKiiid*! affection, and that r£liaii(*.u 
on hi| honour, whieli are among Hie surest safeguards 
of tlie happiness of M cdded life. They upiieared to th^ 
world a conteuted, if not happy couple ; hut Matthews 
ever felt, in despite of himself, that he w^as receiving the 
wagtjs of a mer(*('imBy trHikster ; while his M’ife would 
Bonietimes M'oiider vsliai it was wltich bo weighed her 
spirits doMur, and rendered her wretched, until she nt- 
flected that she was w’edded to an aovkntuuku. 


OliCVKU CUOMWKLL VINDiCATED 
* BY TllOAlAS OAULYLE. 

SEC\>N1) AUTICI.E. 

Altiiol’cii Cromwell sat as represoutativj of Iluntiug- 
d<)n in the third and fourth ])arliament8 of (Hilaries I. 
(1027- 9). he may be said to liave lived to his tliirty- 
seventh year in perfect obscurity. He devoted himself 
to faniiing bu^ness, had a large family of sous and ; 
daughters, and seems to have bcicii altogether what is 
called a respectable meiiih(:r of society ; albeit he him- | 
self, in the spirit ef ^religious self-rcproiK h. .ciys he M'as ^ 
the chief iV Binners. tin the rise* of Hie troublea in j 
Scotland, aiurtlie* coiiseqiiciit e.'iUi'ig of a iMrliaineiit for | 
supplies (IG-iO), i'romwell came up fur Caiiibiidge. ' 
it M*a^ not, however, till h reappeared in the next ! 
j*avlianieut (HUl), repre&eiitative of l!\e ‘iame place, ! 
that lie attracted any special attention. Sir Fliilip War- 
M'iek then dest rihes him ns ‘ a gt‘nile*man very ordiimnly 
apparelled,’ in ‘ a plain suit, which seemed to have been 
made by an ill country tailor.* Ilis linen "plain, and 
not veiy clean.' his ‘ sw'ortl stuck close to his side, his 
(*ouiitc*iianee sm'oIIcii .and reddish. Ins voice sharp and 
uniurmable, and his eloquence full of te*r\our.’ It is 
needless, however, to pur.<!uc these historical details ; 
sulfico it that, when it fairly caiue to war betw(*en the 
king and imrliuineiit, and tlio hitter liegan to ^ai^e 
troops, Oomwell contributed L.S0i>, and iiiidcrtoolv the 
mustering ^)f volunteers in Ciftnhridgeshire. Uis first j 
^cts speak of energy ; he sei/.e*] the arms in the castle 
I of Cambridge, wid stopped Hie university plate, worth 
I tweaty thousai*fi pouiulsf from being sent away. 

! The fir&t actions in the war were, as is well known, 
in favour of the kin;^ How Capt.iin CroinM (*ll saw the 
cause of the e\il, and redressed it, may be gathered from 
a ptirtion of a speech of liis, whhdi we give Mitli Mr 
\'arlvle’s interpolations (those within inverted commas 
being fcr lalping the sense —fliose in brackets exclama- 
tory eimmieiits of the editor). ‘ I wa.s a ixsrson who, 
from iny first employment, was suddenly preferred and 
hffed up from lesser trusts to greater ; from luy first 
being a Captain of a tromi of horse ; and did labour as 
well as I amid to dischargk my trust; and God blessed 
me •* therein” as it pleasctiliim. And 1 did truly and 
plainly, and in a way qf simplicity. M it was 

judged l)y very great a»d wise men, and good men too, 
desiro to inako iny instruments help me in tliat work. 
And I M-ill deal plainly vritli you ; 1 had a yery worthy 
friend then *, aud he was a -Hjjry noble iierson, and /I 
know his memory is very grateful •to all— Mr John 
Uai nxideii. [ Hear, liea^ ; a notable piece of history I] At 
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my first going out»into this engagement, I saw our men 
were beaten at every band. I did indeed ; and desired 
him^'bat lie would make some additions to my T.ord 
Essex's army of some new regiments ; and 1 told him 
^ I would l).e serviceable to him in bringing such men in 
as I thought had a spirit that would do sometliing in 
thesw'ork. This is very true that I tell^’ou; (iod 
knows ilie not “Your troops," said I, “are most of 
them old decayed servin^r-men, and tapsters, and such 
kind of fellows ; and,” said “ their troops are gentle- 
men's sons, younger sons and persons of quality . do. you 
I tkiiik that the spirits of such base and mean fellows 
i will ever be able to encounter gentlcin6n that have 
; honour, and courage, anil resolution in them ?‘* Truly 
t I did represent to him in this manper conscientiously; 
an|j| truly I did tell liim : “ Yo\i must get men of 
a spirit : and take it not ill wliat I say — 1 know you 
will not— of a spirit that is likely to go on as far as 
gentlemen will go ; or else 3*011 will be beaten still.” I 
told him so ;* 1 did truly. He was a wise and worthy 
person ; and he did tiiiiik that I talked a good notioif! 
but an impracticable one. [Very natural in Mr llanqKlen, 
if I recollect him well, your highness ! With his close 
thin lips and tery vigilant eyes ; with his clear official 
understanding, lively sensibilities to “unspotted cha- 
racter,” “ safe courses,” Sec. &c. A very brave man ; 
but formidably thick- quilted, and with pinc(T-lip.s, and 
eyes very vigilant. Alas, there is no possibility for 
poor Columbus at any of the public ofllces, till once he 
become an net ualit}', ar 1 .•'ay, “Here u the America^ 
was telling 3'ou of !”J Trul}' 1 tuH him 1| could do 
somewhat in it. 1 did so — “did this aomf.‘wl»at and 
truly 1 must needs say this to you, “ The result was”— 
impute it to what you please ; I raised sucli men as had 
the fear of (Jod before them, as ina<l2 soine cocisciencc 
of what they did; [Tlic Ironsides; J'calJ and from that 
day forward, I must say to you, tiicy were never beaten, 
and wherever they were eng.'^ged against the enemy, 
the3' beat contiiiuidl}*. [YealJ And truly this is matter 
of jiraisc to Cod ; and it hath some instruction in it, to 
own men who are religious and godly.’ 

Such was tlie practical manner in which Oliver Crviin- 
well laid his claim to be esteemed as a man of genius. 
To create an adequate antagonist force, he went to work 
in right eavnest, acting upon the idea that he had con- 
ceived. The counties had formed themselves into ‘ asso- 
ciations’ for mutual dofeiv^e against royalist yiipression 
— a measure of cour.se condemned as treasonable by 
tlie court party. The jfssociation to wliich Cromwell 
belonged, consisting of Norfoll*,. Sulfolk^ Essex, Cam- 
bridge, and Herts, and denominated the ‘Eastern As'so- 
ciation,’ was the only one that kept together, and that 
exclusively through the operation of the pl.iu suggested 
by himself to Hampden. It was not long before Crom- 
well attained to the rank of colonel ; and in such cn ja- 
city approved his activity Jo the utmost. Ho subjected 
the body of men under him to many changes ; graiUially 
dismissing the bad, and admitting the good, until lie 
V formed a troop of a thousand men, celebrated in history 
as ‘ the Ironsides.’ Of Cromwell’s troops tlie newspapefs 
\ of the day state, ‘Not a man swears but lie pays his 
^ twelvepeuce.’ Plundering, d/nking, aU disorder and 
impiety were disallowed. S«h was the discipline im- 
posed by the colonel — and rathat discipline his succes- 
sive triumphs in the wgs. w^e owing. 

It was not long ere Cromwell fiiad made up his mind,' 
, stung by his country’s wrongs, that regicide was lawful. 

; In this at first he stood almost alone. Most men of that 
age were of Shakspeare’s jipinion— 

* • Tljiero^B a dfirinity doth hedpo a kinR, 

, ; Tliattieas(niCfinbutleni»to what it would!' ^ 


Cromwell had convinced himself of the contrary. We i j 
8(M)n read of dillercnccs betwedn the Earls of Essex an<l 1 1 
Manchester and him : they were evidently for less ear- ! 
nest measures than he was. He complained of Jjie latter | ' 
to parliament (it was soon after the sanguinary battles 
of IVIurston Moor and Newbury), when the Earl of Man- 
chester recriminated upon him, stating, among other' 
tliifigs, that Lieut.-Gcncral Cromwell had said that 
* There never w'ould bo a good .time in England till w*e ; 
had done with lords and also that ‘ If he met the king ' 
in battle, he would fire his pistol at the king as at an- . 
other.’ The upshot was, that the commons relieved the | 
soldiery by ‘ the self-denying ordinance’ of allegiance to 
‘the (’oveiiant,’ aiul a new niftdolling of the army was | ! 
undertaken — a measure first of all ridiculed by the { I 
royal part3', pi*oving ultimately fatal to them at 1 1 
Naseby, where Charles fought his last battle on the 14th I 
June 1645. It was Cromwell himself wlio turned the ; 
fortune of the fight. We quote tlie latter half of his I 
letter to the speaker of the eomtnons on this occasion : i 
‘Sir — this is none other than the hand of Cod ; and to i 
him alone belongs the glory, wherein none arc to share ; 
with him. T1 i3 general served you with aJl faithful- ; 
ness and honour ; and the best commendation I ean give 1 
him is, tliat I daresay he attributes all to Cod. and ■ 
would rather perish than assume to himself— which is 
an honest and a thriving way ; and yet as rnueli for 
bravery may be given to him in this action as to a man. 
Honest men served you faithfully in this ruction, ^ir, 
they are trusty* ; I beseech you in the iriinc of Cod not 
to discourage them. I wdsh this action may lu^got j 
thankfulm'ss and humility in all that are concerned in I 
it. He that ventures his life for the liberty of his 1 
country, I wish he trust God for the liberty of his con- | 
science, and you for the liberty he fights for.’ l 

This letter, both in the sobriety of its style ami the | 
fervency of pious feeling, is stamped with sincerity. | 
We find liim. in #l similar manner, after relating the ! 
particulars of ‘ the storm of llristol,’ declaring that ‘ ho . 
that runs may read, that this is none other than the ■ 
work of God. He must be a vct 3' atheist tliat docs not ■ 
acknow'ledge it’ 

Such then were the enthusiastic emotions wdth which 
Cromwell now regarded the contest— a fearful ptate of 
mind to he in if wrong ; an earnest of success if riglit. 
Charles'still, however, depended on tiie old prcsiiycy that ; 

‘ the king’s name was a tower of strength,’ and dreamed i 
not that, through the example of one man, that same* i 
tower had been alreiuly imiJeri. lined. Ihit it was so. ■ 
History has indeed hilhoito described Cromw’tll as suc- 
ceeding by means of hypocrisy,’ ‘ master-strokes of du- 
plicity,’ ‘false protestations,’ and ‘fomenting of t!ic 
army-discontente.' This Mr (Carlyle strictl}’^ denies ; 
iavouching, on the contrary, that it was ‘ by continunuv.ps 
of noble munful simplicity’ that Cromw'cll penetrated 
and overcame all difiiculties. The evidence certainly is 
fli his favour. ' * 

The Toyalfet power being put down by the civil w ar 
ending in 1045, a new war took shape and arose— tliat 
between the Presbyterian party, hitherto in power, and 
woR affected to monarchy as a principle, and the see- 
itarics or independents, the religious party par vrccllencc, 
the piirty of Oom^’cll. The former was strong in the 
cities and in Scotland, the latter in the firmy. The 
progress of things continually threw new power upon 
Cromwell’a aide, for it vfatf insuperably embarrassing to 
the Presbyteri^ms to Have to battle out their principles 
in connexion with the existing specimen of monarchy — 
a man utterly disaffected to presbytery. Cromwell’s 
party, on the other hand, free from all such falsity of 
position, had no stay or hindrance to prevent their 
carrving out the realisation of the saintly government 
whien all aimed at. The year 1048 was a ytar of 
b^A*ian cfilifls for tlie king, then a |h*isoiicr. It saw 
ai^army of tw’enty thousand Scots undfer the Duke of 
Hamilton, become ‘ stubble to the swords* of Cromwell’s 
troops at -Preston.- And then came the ascenJeyliy of 
the aimyin parliauient,ilnd the executibii of Charier, ' 
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I of which there c:in he no doubt Cromwell was the main 
I instrument. On this subject we have some highly cha- 
ra(;t(*ristic paragraphs from our editor. 

, ‘“More savage than their own nnastins!” shrieks 
i Sannviise^ a Dutch writer on the king’s death ) ; blirieks 
! all tlio world, in untnelodious Boul-confnsing diapason of 
! ; distraction— lnii)pily at length grown very faint in our 
' day. 'riie truth is, no modern reader can conceive ^c 
:» tlicn atrocity, ferocity, unspeakability-^ of this fact 
' First, after long reading in tlie old dead pamphlets 
I docs one see the magnitude of it To bo equalled, nay, 

I to 1)0 preferred, think some^ in point of horror, to “ the 
' eiMieifixii)U of Christ” Alas, in these irreverent times 
, of ours, if all the kings uf Euroiie M'crc to be ent in 
pieces at one swoop, and flung in heaps in St Margaret’s 
ehurchyard on the same day, the emotion would, in 
strict arithmetical truth, be small in comparison! We 
know it not, this atrocity of llie Knglish regicides ; shall 
never know it. I reckon it perhaps the most daring 
action any body of men to be met with in history ever, 

! with clear consciousness, deliberately set themselves to 
. do. Dread phantoms, glaring supernal on you — when 
once they are qiicllcii, and their light snufled out, none 
knows tin: terror of the iiliantoin ! The phantom is a 
, i)()or pajier lantern, with a eandlo-end in it, which any 
j whipster dare now beiird. 

I ‘ A <*ert:iin (pieen in some South Sea island, I have 
read in missionary books, lijul been converted to Chris- 
tianity; ilid not any longer believe in the ohl goils. 
She assembled her people; said to them, “My faithful 
IH'oplv, the gotls do not dwell in that burning muiinhiin 
: 111 tin* centre of onr isle, 'fhat is nob Cod; no, that is 
I a comiinai bnrnii'g mountain —more eiiliiiary Are burn- 
I ing under pemiliar idrcumstances. See, I will walk be- 
\ lore yon to that burning mountain, will empty niy 
I washbowl into it, ca.'^fc my slipper oviT it, defy it to the 
j uttermost, and stand the consequences!" She walked 
I accordingly, tliis South Sm lieroiiu*,^ inn'ved to the 
I stick iiig-plaee ; lier people following in pale horror and 
I expectancy. She did her expiTinient ; and 1 am told 
j tlicy truer notions of the gods in that island over 
1 since ! Kxperimeiit which it is now very eilsy to repeat^ 

! and very nceillcss. Honour to tlie liravc who deliver 
I us from phaiitoni-dynastics, in South Sea islands .and in 
! North! 

j ‘'riiis action of the Knglish regicidis did in eficct 
I strike a (l.im)iflike death throngli the heart of llunkoy- 
j i.-^ii universally in tliis world. Wliereof flunkeyi.*»in, 
i cant, clolh‘Wor.*ihi]n or whateviT iigly name it have, 
has gone about iiieiirably .sick ever since; and is now 
at lengtli, in tliese gencr.itions, very rapidly dying, 
'file like of wliicli aedion will not be needed for a thou- 
sand years again. Needed, alas! not till a iiew' genuine 
hero-worsliip has arisen, has lUTtccted itself, and had 
time to dt generate into a flunkeyisiii and elolii-wurship 
again. AVhich T take to be a very long date indeed.’ 

Amidst tbe terrililj doings of this very crisis, Crom- 
well was currying on a negotiation for the^.iaiTiagc of 
his son Richard to a certain Dorothy Mayor, at Ilim^ey ; 
and lie w'ritcs on this subject only two days from the 
date of the king’s death ! ^ 

(hw thing lieomcs very dear from this book— the 
self-consist iMicy of the whole theory, so to speak, on 
which Cromvir|;ll pr(K*eedcd, and the eiftwistency of that 
theory, and the proeeedings themselves. The supposi- 
tion of hypocrisy is preposterous ^•no man ever kept up 
a deception so long, or so exactly, ^ with such results. 
Rut we fed at the same time the terrible nature of this 
theory, carrying the man through tbe life-blood of op- 
posing thousands without a shadow of humane coiii- 
puiiction. It took the spring and summer months of 
164!) to w*rcck and suppress the last opposition to the 
Coivpionwealth in England; but in Irdand the new 
governfiient had na footing save in Dublin and Deri^. 
That nation was unanimous after an Irish fashion — tintik 
is, it was wholly against the English Commonwealth, but 
split iiUo^uany mutually liostile parties. ^Catholics of 
tjic Tak) demn^ding freedom of religion;’ ‘old Irish 


Catholics under Topes* Nuncios, unable to agree with 
the Catliolies of the Tale * (Ormond Royalists, of the 
Episcopalian and mixed breeds, strong for king witfhut 
covenant ; Ulster and other Tresbyterians, strong Tor 
IHbg and covenant.* * All these plunging anti tumbling 
in huge discord for the last eight years, have fnade of 
Ireland and its aflairs an unutterable blot.’ 

Oliver comps in with an army in the moath^of 
August, is well received in Dublin, where his party was 
in force, and immediately proceeds .against the various 
independent armies oppo8ci>toliim, which, througli his 
own epergy and their want of union, he in six months 
dissipate.s, leaving the country pro.strute at his feet.. 
We find .at this crisis the most characteristic of all 
Crom well’s actions. The enemy had 4000 men under 
Sir Arthur Ashton in Tredali (now called Drogheda). 
What was their fate wj shall .see from Cromwell’s owif 
account of his storm of the town, in a letter to Soeakur 
lAmthall. 

Hreiiclies having been qiade in the wall with cannon 
— ‘ Upon Tuesday, the lOLh of this instant, about fiviJ 
in Ihd evening, we began the storm; and <allter some 
h('i ilisputc, we entereii about seven or eight hundred 
nien, the enemy disputing it very stifily with us. And 
iinloed, througli the advantages of the place, and the 
courage God was pleased to give the defenders, our 
men were forced to retreat quite out of the* breach, not 
without some considerable loss; ('olonel Cassel being 
there shot in the head, whereof he presently died ; and 
divers ollicers and soldiers doing their duty killed and 
woi.:iacd. Thewi was a tenalia to flanker the south 
w.all of the town, between Duleek Gate and tlie corner 
tower; which our men entered, wherein they found 
soifio forty or fifty of the enemy, wliicli the'" put to tlie 
sword. Affd this “terialia” tiiey held ; but it being 
without the Wiiill, and the sally-port through tlie wall 
into tlijit tcj/iliii being choked up with some of the 
enemy which were killed in it, it proved of no use for 
an entram^e into tlie town that way. 

‘ Although our ni^ that stormed the l)reac*!ies were 
forced to recoil, as is b( fore expresseil, yet, being en- 
couraged to rc(;over their loss, they niiide a second 
attempt; wherein (lod was pleased so to animate them 
that they got ground of the enemy, and, by Uio good- 
ness of GimI, forced him to quit his intrcncliments ; and 
after a very hot dispute, the enemy having both liorse 
and foot, and we only foot, within the wall, they gave 
ground, and our men became masters both of- their in- 
trciichmcnts and “of” the church; which indeed, al- 
though they iiiadc our entrance the more diflicult, yet 
they proved of excellent use to us ; so that the enemy 
could not “ now” annoy us witli their horse, but there- 
by we had lul vantage to make gyod the ground, that^o 
we might let in our own horse ; which accordingly was ' 
done, though w’ilh mueli diflicult^'. 

‘Divers of the enemy retreated into the ^lill-Moiiiit, 
ia place very str-ftig and of difficulc acce.ss; being ex- 
ceedingly high, having a good graft, and strongly pali- 
s.adcd. The goveruoji^ Sir Arthur Ashton, and divers 
considerable oflicers being there, our men tjvUmj up to 
them, were otdend bp we to pul them alt to the iword; and 
ii^devdf being in the heat of action^ J farhadv than to spare 
any that wa c in arms in Ute toi^i ; ‘and I think that night 
theij put^lo the sword about 2001) weti; divers of the 
officers and soldiers being fled over the bridge into tlie 
other part of the town, where about one hundred of 
them possessed St I’eter's church steeple, some the west 
gate, and others a strong round tower next the gate 
called St Sunday’s. Thesdl^ing suiiimoiicd to yield to 
mercy, refused ; where upork J ordered the steeple of 
St Teter’s church to be firiliL when one of tliem was 

heard to say in the midst of elia^ames, “ Go^. d 

me, God confound me ; I^urn, 1 burn,” 

* The nefit day the other two towers were summoned, 
in one of which was about six or seven si*orei but they 
refused to yield themselves ; and we knowing that hun-;' 
ger must compel them, set only good r^uards to secure 
them from running away until tlilir stomachs were 
• • • 
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come down. l^Yoiii one of the said towers, iiotwitli- 
standiipg their condition, they killed and wounded some 
of fmr men. When they submitted, their officers wx*rc 
ktiockerl on the head, and every tenth man of the s^ 
diors ki|l(Mi, and the rest shipped for the Barbadoes ; tA 
soldiers in the othef tower were all spared as to their 
liviis only, and shipped likewise for the Barbadoes. 

cAn persuaded that this is a rigliteoiis judgineui of 
(lud hpon these barbaru\is w'retchcs, who have imbrued 
their jiauds in so inuAifinnoceut blood ; and that it will 
tend to prevent the effusidn of blood for the future. 
Which are the satisfactory grounds to sucli astions, 
•which otherwise cannot but work remorse and regret. 

* And now give me leave to Stiy how it conics to posf 
tliat this work is wrought. ^It was set upon some of 
our hearts, that a great tiling slfould he done, not hy 
power or might, but by the spirit of God. And is it 
ribt so? clearly ? That which caused your fnen to storm 
BO courageously, it was the spirit of God, who gave 
your men courage, an«l took# it nw’ay again; and gave 
the enemy courage, and took it away again ; ani\ gave 
your men dourage again, and therewifh this liuiipy suc- 
cess. And therefore it is good that God alone have tU 
th(i glory.’ 

'fhe reader will perfectly understand this pitilossness 
in a fanatic, and sec that the ascribing of the victory to 
God was only part of the trt'inendous theory wdiich 
possessed him. But w'hat will ho' make of the fact 
that an educated man of tlio present dsy, standing 
in no observ.able affinity to the religious party of 
Cromwell, justiffes those and other like* horrible barba- 
rities, on the score that their pcirpetrator was .a man 
under a suleinn conviction of God’s judgments on 
earth ; not a believer in ‘ the rose^-water iilan of sdr- 
gery one coming with <u'ts of parliament irtade as near 
as puritan wit could make them * to (hifl’s law-book ;* 
calluig upon the Irish to conform to the.’so, umler the 
threat that, on refusal, * T w’ill not let you ctmtinue 
living ;* one whose word was not hli^ster, hut fallowed by 
act : in short, for no reason in ^Iie world, when klr I 
Carlyle’s verbal quiddities are inh‘rprctcd, but he(;ause i 
Cromwell had a religious doctrine in w'hieh he was sin- 
cere, and >vas stayed h}' no iiumanc considerations in 
working It out ; ns if every mail equally veracious were 
entitled to treat his fellow-creatures— li is equals in the 
right of forming their opinions — exactly as he pleases? 
Will it readily be believed tliat an author of fame in our 
day is so utterly destitute of a right view of God’s work 
and man’s work on earth, as to write, with an appear- 
ance of seriousness, such wretched and uumitigated nuii- 
senso as this ? 

Through such stern measures, Cromwell reduced 
Ireland, llis reduetioit of Scotland was arc oniidished 
in a less hai'sh maimer, because the people of that 
country were more akin to him in their religious feel- 
ings. These transactions, hovr<*ver, as well as his wliolc 
career as head of the state, must be left uiircviewdd, as 
our space is for the present exhausted. We meanwhile 
reeoniinend a perusal of Mr Carlyki’s work. It ha.s effec- 
tually, wc believe, vindicated its hero from the charges 
of hypocrisy and mere ambition : the only tenable 
theory now is, that he was a Great Karnest Man, seek* 
iiig primarily the realisation of a government according 
to Scripture, and only drawn into personal aggrandise- 
ment because that was unavoidable in his endeavours 
fur the main end. But the merit and value of the si/stna 
(as it may be called) of Cromwell is an entire^ different 
consideration, and one whic^ remains unaffected by 
the extraordinary defence yrfich the system here meets. 
Fact, we conceive, has BGttjpd that question long ago. If 
the idea of a governnient/mcording to one sm^l sect’s 
interpretation of theihvme will in Scripture, had been 
a good idea, it must have livea. But what ig the fact ? 
that, in eighteen months from the death otmie strong 
«man who had upheld it for four or five years under con- 
stant difficulties, it wifit down amidst the kicks and 
curses of uoive^a^ human nature, not only never to 
rise again, but to be followed l^ one of the worst pos- 


sible governments of anotiier kind, wliicli iievcTlhelcss 
men embraced with transports of joy, as if Jiiiy kind of 
tyranny were felt as relief from one professing a basis , 
and a justification in religion. # 

‘TIIK CITY.’ 

It is a well-known part of the egotism of Londoners to 
8pi‘&k of ‘ the city,’ as if it were p(tr t xveUi'nce the only 
city in the wi>rld, and wdtU the conviction that the 
locality indicated by the term will be known and re- 
cognised in the most remote regions of civilisation. 
This egotistic designation of an infinite.sinial spot on the 
giolK.‘(uiul indeed of a small «portiov of the metropolis 
itrelf), is not altogether inexcusable; for although we 
question wdiethor a merchant of the ba/aar at (Constan- 
tinople, or a trader in the Clostoni Dover of Moscow, 
would fully understand that ^ tha city’ meant our cily 
and not his, yet few foreigners connected with commerro. 
would feel more than a moment’s hcsitaiioii in fixing 
the meaning attached hy Londoners to the exiiression. 
The space, between the far-famed Temple Banindllu! 
equally celebrated Aldgatc Bump tme way, and the river 
Thames and the ‘bars’ of Smitblield and Jlolborii the 
other, presents a scene of busy ceaseless eommcrei* — a 
.sea of traffic, tlie waves of whic*li reach to the most <lis- 
tant shores. 

In the dark alleys and dingy chambers wliiidi sur- 
round the Bank of England and the Koyal Kxeliangc*, 
transactions arc daily compliiteii, tlie onornuiu'^ value 
ami amount of which it would be dillieiilt. perhaps im- 
possible, to compute. But the exterior aspect, of ‘tlie i 
city* — the peculiarities of its merchants, with the more 
observable and important of their bewildering opera- 
tions— are not so difficult to note ; an<l an attempt has 
liccn recently made to detail them in a little work en- 
titled ‘The City, or the Physiology of London Ihisiiicss, 
with bkehdies oi» ’Change and at the Coffee -houses.' * 

Of all the complicated ramifi(‘ations and motions of | 
coninieree, banking must be considered the nmin'^pring ; | 
lienee the aqthor has judiciously cennmenced liis iiook , 
by some insight into the interior of the Bank of Eng- i 
land. ‘This bank is governed by a emirt of twenty- I 
four directors, eight of w'hom go out of ofUee eviiry year, | 
when eight others are elected. Ilah'-yearly divi- lends | 
are declared, and the proprietors now receive 7 pi r cent. | 
lier anil am on tlie stock. Tt is the most 'ai).solule cor- I 
I>oration in the country; foi although the projirieioiii ! 
mijet twice a-year to bo informed of the state of tlieir 
atlUirs, little or no information is gained beyond the 
amount of the resU This ‘rest,’ wdiicdi we so often 
find mentioned in the newspapers, consists of wliat re- 
mains after the dividends are satisfied, and forms a fund ! 
fur any unforeseen conthigeiiey which may .arise during ' 
the coming half year. Upon this residuum tlie directors j 
can ‘come and go:’ it consequently imparts freedom j 
^aiid elasticity to their operations.' As tlu‘y are hy no 
means confiqunieative as to tlieir transactions, the in- 
crea*Se or decrease of this reservation is almost the only 
clue the public have to the state of their affairs ; lienee 
IAlc declaration of its amount is eagerly looked to by all 
IKjrsons largely interested in the money market. 

A vast prqpurtlou of the money afflurs of this empire 
are transacted in a modest room of the ‘ great house in 
Barthuloinew-lano’ (to borrow a favourite expression 
from a famous auetioAcer), called tlic * bank parlour.’ 
This mysterious apartment is looked upon wiUi a sort 
of awe, and no banker’s clerk presumes to mention it 
but in terms of respect and veneration. * It is rather 
meanly finished with lengthy niiffiogany settles, 
covered with Aided crimson merino ; the walls are with- 
out the least decoration ; and a bHdge of tables, the 
deformities of which arc hidden green c.bHi/.e,^iiA)iio 
sefiaratos the directors from the prtiprietors. A few 
Mattered chairs is all the accommodanon offered to the 
directors while the meetings are in progress ; but these 
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are echloai or never filled, a« they generally stand out 
tile quarter of an liour or twenty minutes tlic proeccd- 
ing lasts. The attendance of the directors under such 
eircninstiyicos woiildf without question, lie considered a 
fatiguing ])rocess, did nut the ear suddenly encounter 
the rattle of cups and sawders, and the eye discover a 
very sjiruee messcngiT, witli wliite cravat and lig]it 
pumps, gliding sti‘althily behind tlie screen from and to 
the room where the rcfi'oshinent is served. The lobby 
to tile hank parlour is the only xduce iu llie ebtaldish- 
nieiit which is at all indebted to art for attruedion. 
Hero wc have a few of the old eashiers of the hank, 
painted w'ith remarkably gray wigs, lay down collars, 
and stilf lace ruillcs, including that singular eiiaracter 
Mr Abraliam Newland, who rose from a baker’s counUT 
to be chief clerk of tiie Dank of England. We sup{x)se 
the directors have disixintinued the plan of panelling 
the memory of <leparted oiiieers, for we gk^c none of those 
to whom (‘(>111111011 report assigns x>art of ttie manage- 
meiit of later years.’ Perhaps tJiat part of tiie building 
\viii( 1) is of tile most intrinsk* iinportaiice, is on the base- 
ment, in w'iiich the eelUrs are for the storing of bullion. 
Of tliis they eontjiined in October 1845, • the value of 
L. 14,8 05,001). Above ground the various olhees aiVord 
inxommodation for about 800 clerks, whose saliu'ies 
range from li.50 to li.‘i000 per amimn. 

Tile less iini>orUnt banking transHctions of * the city* 
are carriecl on by private and joint-stock banks. Tlie 
first iiri' 110 more thiui tirins of two or three individu.als 
who trade in money, as other (•oxiartni.rks deal in less 
enrrent mercbuiidiite, on tlieir own aei^oimt and respon- 
sibility ; whil.'.t ilie latter are conducted on principles 
lirst and siiec(‘ssfully ]Tactised hi ISiMjUaiid, but which 
were not inirodueeJ into England till witJiin the last 
lift eon or twenty years. Tliey have a large staff of 
otiitujrs in tlic character of nnuiagers, 8ub-manag»..:a, 
and secretaries, beside tlieir easbiers and clerks, as m 
ordinary )>ai iking- bouses. Doing infdern establish- 
ments, their oftieei'b x'rese*'". widely opjiosite cliaracte- 
rislies to those of the older private firms. Instead of 
being attended to in the latter by * casliicrs and 
clerks iieering through 8i>ectuelcs w-itli a* steady and 
staid aj)])earanee, whose only imiuiries are respecting 
the weather and the prospects of business, you had 
yourself, on entering a joint-stock bank, in the eumpany 
of sprightly young gentlemen, who talk about uew 
ofieras and other uiniiserncnts of the town with all 
tie (‘ase of coimoisseairs in high life, and wliose chief 
study is to give ellect to chequered neckerchiefs, 
showy chains, and mogul xiins. 'i'liis, no doubt, is the 
niareii of inixirovi'meiit, hut to the ((uiet man of busiuebs, 
the times in this respect are scarcely so acceptable as 
the old days of white ties, venerable fucos, and tranquil 
attention to the ants of customers. Tlie modern im- 
provements do not facilitaUi the counting or w'eighiug 
of sovereigns, crossing clieques, or bsdHiieing leiigcrs.’ 
(Jur xihysiologist sliitnld, how'ever, have added that, as 
a set oft* to tiie (hVc^/an/c' peculiarities of tliy Hew school, 
they are more quick and ready in their motions, ^and 
do not keep one so loug waiting one’s ‘turn’ at their 
countiTs as the spectacled goutJemen of the old school/a 

Although to discount bills of cxcliangc is usually re- ' 
cognised as only part of a banker’s business, there are 
several firms4^ii0 niako that their sole business, and 
lire known as ‘diseoutkt houses.’ *The bills these 
houses principally discount arc* those of nierchauts 
and cc>untry bankers; and the iviies paid vary oe-; 
cording to the general supxdy of money, and thej 
^erins upon which the Bank of England is disposed 
to make advances. Two did a quai'ter, and two and 
three-ituartors per cent, is about the ourreut quota- ' 
lion fur uiiqucstionablc paper, and at those prices a 
gre;.r. ^enl o( business has been done iu tlie plethoric 
state of capital duf ing the last two or threo^years ; Wit 
iis much as five* and six per ceut, even on dcst-ratif 
bills, lias been paid when a scarcity has existed, and 
when tlis^ bank has continuously advanced its rates of 
accomitfodatioui Bill-brokers advance mouey on all 


descriptions of securities, such as exchequer bills, con- 
sols, wine, sugar, or other produce warrants ; bij^ they 
usually take care to stand in a good position ; thSt is 
^say, on the right side of the value of the seimrity 
OTiy hold.* To show the enormous sums advanced in 
this w ay, we are told that three ot thi* most eminent 
concerns have each not less than five millions of money 
under discount in tlie course of the year. • ^ 

The mysteries of the Stock Exchange, are t>ai'HalJy 
iinravellod in the work before fiik. This building— 
iu which fortunes are daily^ hourly being won and lost 
— is ludden by the houses whicli form tlie east side of 
Bartholomew' -Une and the northern bend oi Throg-* 
inorton Strcid. dt is entered by (’apel Court, nearly oppo- 
site to the rotunda of the Bank of England ; but entraTic.e 
is rigidly denied to all «av<f stock-brokers. Any banker, 
merchant. cat>italist, ttu^tco, or private individual, there- 
fore, who may wish to buy or si'll stock, must employ a 
member of tJie Stock Exchange (of whom tJicro are 
about HOO) to cilcct 4^ansactiou. The pro 4 x;Bs is 
this:— The principal having given his orders to the 
broker, that individual wends his way into thtf excliange, 
iiiJide of which another class of men are always to he 
found ready iind eager to do business, who are called 
‘joblxirs.’ ‘When a broker c.ome8 in as a buyer or 
seller, he is instantly surrounded by a number of jobbers, 
who amiounee tlieir readiness to take or supply wliat- 
ever amount of stixk he has orders to deal iu at a iiricc 
varying tlie l-8th (28. 6ii.) -per cent. To exidain : if 
u certain brokcT has business to tr>insiu:t in Ii..5U00 
eonsc^is, the jobber will offer to buy his L.5U00 at the 
market price, say at 97t or to sell him the same amount 
at 97’1-rtth, without lieing in the slightest degree aware 
w'l||;thcr the broker has orders to buy or sell ; thus 
taking on himself th($ risk of selling that which he docs 
not XKissess, or4mying what he has no intention to kei‘p, 
liis only object being to wu/o his bargain at a dillcrencc 
of l-8tii i>er cent., and sometimes at only l-lGth, with 
another Iqroker, wlip may have to effect an <»pera- 
tion precisely the revdrse of the other; which l-8th or 
l-16tli per cent, coustituies the profit of the jobber.’ 
By the agency, therefore, of the jobbers, a market is 
alw’ays mainUiiued, for they arc ever ready to buy or 
sell. Most of them confine their trausacLions to one 
particular stock, though some deal in every sort of pub- 
lic security, ’liicir profit is derived from the turn of 
tJio market, which is always in their favour. ’J’lius, 
when stock is (iiiotcd in the newspapers at ‘ 35 to l-8Ui,* 
it means, the public is givcq to understand, that if tiiey 
wish to sell, only 35 i)cr cent will be obtained for their 
stock; but if they want to buy. 33 and l-8th per cent 
must be given. The lower xirice (quoted i.s the selling, 
and the higjicr the buying priae; the l-8tli bi‘ing the 
jobbers’ profit. The jobbers are, in reality, the ‘ middle 
men,’ wlio stand iu the house in tfie oharaeter of dealers, 
always, or almost alwayB.pready to buy or sell, thus ob- 
^viatlag the riec^ftisity of any broker seeking a second 
broker with w'hom to transact his particular busijie.ss : 
or, iu other words, wl^m it might suit to buy the stock 
which the first broker had to sell, or vice vemu Now, 
in tlud easi‘, even if a second broker could be found, be 
vight not be able tq. concur in the precise amount of 
stock in which the other had |o oina-ate ; w hereas tlie 
jobber if ready to do business to any amount, even to 
the smallest fraction, and hence prevents much time 
and labour from being fruitlessly consumt'd. 

l! is curious to reflect how the instinct of a humble, 
and par excellence innocent^aiiiud, has been brought to 
bear upon such a businciss ar that of the Stock Exchange. 
According to our author, * witiiin the last seven or 
eight years, the ordinary coulier brought the news from 
the contiiieut; and it was only^^UothscJhilds, And one 
or two other important flfms, tliat “ran” intelligence in 
anticipation of the reg^r French mail. However, aliout 
ten years ago, the pi^ect was conceived of cttablishing^ 
a couimuuicatioH between Pariii and l.K)niloii by meani) 
of x>igeons, and in the course of two years it was in com- 
lileto operation. The training of uie birds took oon- 
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siderable time before they could l)e relied on ; and the what was once ‘ Bank Buildings,* and enter the place j 
relays and organisation required to perfect the scheme where merchants most do congregate— the Royal Kx- i 
nof only involved a vast expenditure of time, but also of change. The ‘ old massive building, with its firm ■ 
money. In the first place, to make the cominunicali^ oaken benches for the accommodation of who 

of use on both aides of the channel, it was ncccssaiy^ were tired of pacing the arnhulatorics, and its walls 
get two distinct establishments for the flight of the extensively illustrated with placards of ships ahoiit to 
pigeons— one in England aiid another in France. It was s^l, of goods to he sold, and lists of the sworn brokers 
then accessary that persons, on whom reliain’c couM be or J/)ndon, avc have Jiow a large and sightly building, 
plac'cd, should be stationed in the two capitals, to be in wifii walls flaring with colours, exhibiting in tlic cn- 
readincBB to rcccive*05 despatch the birds that might caustic process vahcs filled with fruits aud flowers, gay, 
bring or carry the intelligence, and make it available indeed, but not universally admired by men of business, 
for the parties interested. Hence it became nlinowt evi- or connoisseurs in architecture. The hours of ’Change 
•dent that one speculator, tinless he was a very wealthy —as regulations lately instituted enforce— arc from 
man, could not hope to support n “ ])i^?con ” express, lialf-past three to half-past 'four v. M., a period w'heii 
The consequence was, that the project being mooted, the merchants and others connected with mercantile : 
two or three of the spoculatoVs, i»('.liMiiiig brokers of the afiairs meet together before the close of the business of 
house, themselves joined and w/)fked it for their own the day. The diflerent interests are severally divided, 
beneftt. Through this medium several rtf the dealers and hold, almost by prescriptive right, a particular .spot 
have made large sums of money ; but the trade is where their members meet, and these are called the 
scarcely so profitable as it avis, beeause the success of “Avalksj” such us, the “Mediterranean,” the “Ger- i 
the first operators lias induced others to follow the ox- man,” the “Spanish,” or “rortuguese” walks. Here i 
ample of fcstablishiiig this species of comiimnicatioii. parties discourse of the latest events ; failures, if there j 
The cost of keeping a “ pigeon ” express has licen eiii- be any ; reeewt contracts for gooils ; last-quoted prict's ; j 
mated at Ja 601) or L.7U0 a-year; but Avhether this and general business. The two great days on ’(’hangc ; 
amount is magnified Andth the view of deterring others are ’Ikiesday and Friday, and then the full force ()f the j 
from venturing into the speculation, is a question Avhieh mercantile intenist is in attendance, us the operations \ 
never seems to have been properly explained. It is which regulate the foreign exchanges arc on these occa- 
stated that the daily papers avail themselves of the sions concluded.* 

news brought by these “ expresses but^ in considera- Although individuals may pass their days in the dilfc- . 
tion of allowing the speculators to read the despatches rent public offices and iilacesof resort, yet their object is 
first, the proprietors, it is understood,* hear but a wioii- the same — commerce. ‘The hustle and activity of 
mum proportion of the expense. The birds generally city life,* says our author, ‘ begins at nine and ten 
used are of the Antwerp breed, strong in the wing and o’clock in the morning, and concludes between six and 
fully featlicred. The months in which they arc ch(i|(Iy seA'en o’clock in the evening. Between the former hours 
worked arc the latter end of May,* June, J%j1.v, August, the suburbs and the Avest have jxaircd in their tljousands 
and the beginning of September ; and though the news of human beinp, Ai ho are engaged in business from Mt>n- 
may not be always of importance, a eoniinunicatioii is day morning till Saturday night, in one continued round, 
generally kept up daily between London and Paris in and who, in thi latter hours, return to their homes to 
this manner. In 1837 -38-39, and^lS40, a gr^jat deal of prepare for the morrows occupation. B(‘fovc and aft('r 
money Aiv'as made by the “ pigeoa-nien,” as the specu- those hours you see or hear scarcely anything in the 
lators supposed U) liaA^e possession of such intelligence shape of business. In the intermediate perioil tl»e whole 
arc familiarly termed ; and their appearance in the place is alive with the multitude engaged in the opera- 
murket W'as always indicatiA e of a rise or fall, according tions of the day, and the comers and the goers seem 
to the tendency of tlieir operations. Having the first never likely to expend their force, and one Avould inia- 
chanec of buying or selling, they of course laid the mar- ginc that the great eonco\irsc could never diK]HTs«». 
ket for a while in their own hands; but as time pro- Visit the city at tA^dve o’clock mid-day, and again at 
gressed, and it was found that the papers by their seven in the evening, you w'ould Avoudibr Avhere ’the 
“second editions” avouUI corfiniunientc the news, the people had all gone to. liound ’Change you Avould ntt 
general brokers refused to^do business till the papers find a soul; in Bartholomew-lanc, the only cry heard 
reached the city. Tlie pigeons bringing tliu news occa- AA'ould be that of the ’bus-conductor for Paddington ami 
sioimlly get shot on their passage *, but us a flock of Holloway ; and in Lombard Street the police would 
some eight or a dozen arc started at a time, miscarriage watch you as though you contemplated a burglary 
is not of frequent oceuirence. At the time«,of the death at Glyn’s or Barclay’s, and perhaps inijuire the cause 
of Mr Rothschild, one Avas caught at Brighton, having of your loitering in the neighbourhood. At eight o’ehx'k 
been disabled by a gfin-shot wound, and beneath the at night the “ stillness of death” reigns ovir the city, 
shoulder-feathers of the left A^ng was discovered a small aud not till the morning, bctvrccn that hour and nine, 
note Avith the words “ II est mort,” fcliowed by a*num-« is tliero anything like' the note of ’ preparation soundecl 
her of hieroglyphics. Each pigeon establishment has a for busind!s%. Tlie city is not now much chosen for a 
method of cominunicatioii'cntirt^y its own; and the residence. The old houses in the best thoroughfares 
conductors, if tliey fancy the key to it is in another are either let as offices, or given up to the occupation of 
person’s poAA'er, immediately vary it. A case o(.this ixiusckecpers who have the charge of the premises. At 
description occurred not long agp. The parties inte- the banks, the rule is for the junior partner to reside on 
rested in the scheme fqficicd that, hoAvever soon they the premises ; aqd a certain number of clerks also live 
received intelligence, there were others in the» market in the house. Merchants and others, #<vho formerly 
who were quite equal with them. lu order to arrive at located in the suburbs, have in a great number of cases 
the real position of aifairs, the chief proprietor con- chosen west end dohiiciles. Regent’s Park, and the 
sented, at the advice of a friend, to pay L.10 foF tho rows of villas tliat iSbud the neighbourhood of Kensing- 
carly perusal of a supposeiLrival’s “ pigeon express.” ton, Brompton, Hammersmith, and other places tending 
The “express” came to hdnd, he read it, and was not to those points, ore thickly inhabited by city men. 
a little surprised to find tkfht he was in reality paying Clapton, Hackney, IslingtHb, Pcckham, and Clapham, 
for the perusal of his oA^news 1 The truth soou came which at one time wore coniidered very conA'cnient dis- 
out—samebody had ilKriifSed tho keeper of his pigeons, taiices by these people, have been denuded of a number 
and were thus not only inakfng a profit by the sale of of their former occupants. Clerks, instead, of prijusi^^als, 
his intelligence, but also on the speculations tliey in' nbw reside^in tlicse localities, all sltort rides or walks 
consequence conducted. The defect was soon' remedied %oni the city being filled with the habitations of this 
\by changing the Ftylc|pf characters employed, and all class of persons.’ 

went right as before.* At night *thc city* is indeed silent, and^it is only 

Quitting the Stock Exchange, we cross tho end of the west end of the town— where tlietfasliiouables rrt- 
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fiklo, and the ]>Taccs of amnscniiont arc Rituated — that 
shows symptoms of life. The rich merchant has rolled 
home in his carriaGcc, the clerk has had his Rixpenny 
ride to Camhorwcll op to I’addington, the perambulating 
orange* seller has taken his basket to his garret for the 
night, the ticket-porter lias rolled up his apron and 
r^'tired to his court, and all is huRhed in a silence that 
is only broken by the tread of a policeman or the barlP* 
ing of a «log which has lost his master. The busy 1mm 
of iiu-n IS ni) longer beard. Business has retired to rest, 
and the feverish pulse of speculation has ceased to l)cat. 


EFFECTS OE CULTURE ON VEGETATION. 

TnK cfl’e(!t produced by civilisation on the feelings .and 
intellect (d* the sav.agc, the modifications indu(!C(l in the 
characters of the low'er animals by domestication, are 
not more wonderful than the changes which liave been 
circett'd on many vegetable families by the power of 
ciiltivati('n. Hoot, stem, leaf, flower, and fruit, are each 
naturally endowed with a certain degree of mutability, 
acconiing to circumstances of soil, climate, and other ex- 
ternal couditnnis ; and man, practising upon this muta- 
bility, has, in course of time, succeeded in rearing pro- 
diK’ts which hear scarcely any resemblance to their 
n.'itnral original^. There is a limit, no doubt, to this 
divergence from the normal type — a line lieyond which 
organic, .'ulaptabilitv cannot he flircoti, without interfering 
with the healthy existence of the organism ; but of such 
a limit in ve getation we arc yet almost absolutely igno- 
rant. All that can he said in the present state of our 
kiiowlc<lgc is, that certain results have been obtained, 
some of whi<’Ii wo intend to notice ns being at once highly 
curious and important. 

Tn a state, of nature, most vegetable tribes are limited 
to d(>finitc localities, tliese bituations being (‘liaractcrised 
by some peculiarity of soil and atmospheric influence. 
If the conditions of soil and climate remain the same, 
the character of jdants is lUMvrly uniform and stationary; 
and this may b(' always said of them in their natural 
state. But if they 1 h 3 removed from a poAr to a rich 
soil, from a warm to a cold dinuite, from a dry to a 
moist habitat, or vitr versa^ tluMi their internal structure 
will niulergo a change, anil this change will manifest 
itself in one or other of their external characters. In 
some classes, the change is must evident in the roots and 
tnjicrs, ill others in the stems and h‘aves ; while in 
many the flowers aii<l fruit are the parts most aflected. 
Sometimes ehango of situation produces merely a more 
luxuriant developTiieiit of all the ]):irts of a plant, with- 
out causing any abnormal growth of a particular organ, 
as may be sceii every season by comparing the crops on 
a poor gr.avelly soil with those on rich idluvium, or 
the produce of a neglected field with- that of a %vell- 
niannrcd garden. Culture, in the whlest sense of the 
word, may therefore be considered as the cause of these 
irregular changes, which assume in plants a •vondcrful 
degree of |K‘rmancncy, and may be transmitted to sSIc- 
cessivc races ; though, generally speaking, if the artifl- 
cial stimulus be not kept up, plants will return to tIiol»\ 
normal or natural condition. 

The changes which roots and ttibcrs can lie made to 
undergo arc i^meroiis, and highly beneficial to man. 
The potato, for example, is a native of tropical America, 
and when found wild, its tubers ate not larger than a 
chestnut, and scarcely edible ; whilq^ in Europe it has 
been rendered, by artificial treatment, one of tlft most 
valuable articles of humiin food. The produce of an 
acre of wild potatoes could be held in a single measure ; 
, while in Britain the same area will yield from forty to 
sixty bolls. Cultivation has also produced innumerable 
varieties of tJiis tuber, each varying in shape, size, 
colour, ^nd quality ^ and this,' it may said^all withia 
tho last hundred years ; for though the potato was im- 
ported from America three centuries ago, it is scarcely 
one siuec met with anything like attention. Beet, 
parsnip, and tur^p, have been also wonderfully modified 


by culture, and made to break off into numerous varie- 
ties. The bulb of the latter, for instance, has, since the 
beginning of the present century, been metamorpTidfitd 
from globular to fusiform, in colours fl'om white and 
ydllow to purple and green, and in weight from a couple 
of ounces to more than twenty pounils. So alio with 
the carrot, which in a wild state hag a slender root of I 
a yellowish-white colour, but wbicli, under cultivation, i 
swells out, and becomes succulent, assuming a deep red ; 
or orange colour. In the one casj ttic root is not much ' 
thicker than a common quil^; in the other it becomes ! 
as tbiejj: and long as a man's arm— the produce being ' 
sometimes so much as 400 babels per acre. The (^ausc J 
of most of thesetchanges is almndantly obvious. Culti- 
vation removes a plant tr a richer soil, where it can 
obtain all the elcrnenitfi eiAcntial to its growth with 
greater facility, and wi4ly)ut suiFering those impediments 
to continuous* growth which alternate drcnchinga andi 
droughts are so apt to occasion in a state of nature. If 
the soil be too wet, it unde^oes drainage ; if too dry, it 
is irrigated; besides being deepened and softened, to 
admit bf the easy expansion of the bulb or* tuber on 
every side. As in animals, so in plants, every individdhl 
has a tendency to reproduce its own qualities in its ofF- 
sjiring, and man, taking advantage of this feature, rears 
only such species and hybrids as best suit bis purpose, 
until, by succcBsivc developments, these qualities greatly 
exceed anything in nature, or even become altogether 
monstrous. 

Stems, tboudi less liable to metamorphoses of this 
kind are still capable of being strangely changed from 
their normal condition. Every one is aware, that if a 
tree which is a native of mountains be planted in a' 
valley, it grows more rapidly, but its timber becomes 
softer and loss durable ; and in like mauncr, if the tree 
of a valley be removed to a mountain, it Uaiomes of 
slow growth and stunted form, but produces timber 
remarkable for its to\iglmes8 and durability. By culti- 
vating upoji this principle, tali stems arc for the most 
part rendered short oVlwarfisb, and shorter ones taller 
— the dahlia, for example, having been reduced to one 
half of its natural height by garden culture. The cab- 
bage, in a wild state, b.as a tough, slender stem, which 
by culture has become fleshy and fusiform : there are 
no stalks and shoots to be fouiKl among tlie asparagus 
plants of the sea-sliorc which can compare with those 
of our gardens ; and so also it iniglit be noted of many 
culinary plants, that dilFer so much from their originals, 
that none but a botanist could detect the relationship. 
Nor is it in the exteruid ch<aractcrs only that cultivation 
cfFeets such changes : the intrinsic properties arc equally 
liable to metamorphosis — as from sour to* sweet, from 
acrid to agreeable, or even froni poisonous to whole- 
some. The well-known gnnlen celerj^ is a native bien- 
nial funnel on the sides of ditcUes*in tlie vicinity of the 
sea, and in this state is Ij^ghly acrid, and of a coarse 
srank flavour. Culture, however, has now transformed 
the Icaf-stulks of the common species into one of the 
most agreeable saladij^ and tho bulbous roots of tlic 
celeriac into a wholesome and nutritious esculent. 

As^in rt)ots and stems, so in leaves the influence of 
ci|ltiAtion is nianifesj^d in a very marked and curious 
manner. * The lirassica olerace^^' says Dr Neill, * is a 
plant incygenouB to our rocky shores ; but no one seeing 
it waving its foliage in its native habitat, could possibly 
anticipate that it w'ould ever appear in our gardens 
disgfiiscd as the. ppndcrous drmn-hcad or sugar-loaf 
cabbage, or on our tallies ^as the delicate cauliflower 
and broccoli.’ In the one ckse the stem is tough and 
slender ; in the other it becoTnes fleshy fusiform ; 
when wild, the leaves-are small and wavy ; under favour- 
able culture they become large succulent, tlrtckcn-. 
ing so rapidly, that the>^ have not actually rorim to 
unfold themselves, but gather into a heart or cluster 
'several ibet in circumference. The original* eolc wort 
would weigh scarcely luilf an ownce ; wc have seen a , 
well-nourished drum-head weigh mono than thirty 
pounds. The Crambe maritima^ another plant growing 
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Bpontancously on the Boutlicrn shores of our island, has 
ill liljo mannVr been impnived into the sca-kalc of our ! 
n^rkets : so it may be remarked of the artiehokc, th^i 
endive, spinueb, succory, and, in fact, of all our esculents 
and sabnls. It is owing to this protean siisceptibilfty 
that, under c^tiv^tion, certain leaves beexinie puckered, 
as in the curled cress and curled savoy ; tlmt notched 
a'rul Jobed ones become simple and entin! : and that thin 
and leathery ones are transformed into tliick and sue 
culcmt masses. * , 

TTie changes which occifr in the floral organs are also 
very numerous; and on this feature depends .^l that 
hcauty and variety whichi it is now so much the object 
of the florist to proilucc. ^lese transformations (ionsist 
in an increase of the potafe? in a conversion of petals 
into stamens, and in some •modifleation of the colour. 
"Wliat are called thuUe flowers ^rt prorlnced by a midti- 
^lif:ii^ion of the petals, as in the common Varieties of the 
rose ; mdfufl flowers are those in which the multiplica- 
tion is carried so far as to e^diteratc the stamens and 
pistils. Tlie^rosc, for example, produces in a wild state I 
oidy a single row of petals, surrounding a vast number ' 
of yellow stamens ; but when cultivated, many rowf of 
petals arc formed nt the expense of the stamens, which 
arc proportionally diminished ip number. Compare the 
dog-rose of our hedges with the cabbage or Trovence 
rose of the garden ; or compare the single .anemones and 
ranuncnliises of the Tjcvant with the finest iJiitch varie- 
ties, and SCO what cultivati»ui has produced. In the one 
case there are only five diminutive pcitals *, in the otlu-r 
wc have hundreds : the wild anemone in scarcely an inch 
across ; Dutch florists have reared sixicimens more than 
six inches in diameter. 'Phe same may be remarked of 
the ])olyanthu8, which is very unlike its parent, t*the 
jirimrosc *, of the nuri<Mila, the hyadinth, dahtia, and other 
floral favourites, which, under cultivation, have each 
sported int<» many hundred varieties. * The dahlia,’ 
says a recent authority, ‘ is a native of Mexi<’ 0 , from 
wliich it was introduccil in 1789, j)ut afterwards lost to 
our cultivators. It was reintroduced in 1804; hut it 
was not till ten years later that it was genornlly known 
in our gardens. ’Pho first plants w(*Te single, of a pale 
purple colour, and though interesting, as affording a new 
form of floral ornament, they by no means held forth 
the infinite diversity of- that tint and figure exhibited 
by their double-flow'ored .successors. At present the 
varieties arc endless, each district of the country jais- 
sessing suites of its own, and cultivators occasionally 
raising at one sowing a dozen kinds which they think 
worthy of preservation. The results have been most 
propitious to the flower-garden, from which, indeed, the 
dahlia could now nearly as ill be spared as the potato 
from the kitehen-|;aTdtn.’ , 

With regard to the change of hues in the cdourimj of 
the streaking, the mottling, anil dashings—it 
is almost impossible to speabf ’ Its infinite changes and I 
metamorphoses in almost every cultifated flowei^’ say# 
I>r Lindlcy, ‘ can be compared to nothing but the alte- 
rations caused in the plumage of. birds, or in tbc hairs 
of animals by domestication. No cause has ever been 
assigned to these phenomena, nor has any attempts been 
made to determine the cause in plants. We are, liow- 
evoT, in possession of tlie knowledge of some of the laws 
under wliich change of colour is eftccted. A bkic flower 
will change to w'hite or red, but not to bright vellow ; a 
bright yellow flower' will become white or red, but never 
blue. Thus the hyacinth, of which the primitive colour 
is blue, produces abundanop of white or red varieties, 
but nothing that can be compared to bright yellow — the 
yellow hyacinths, as they are called, being a sort of pale 
yellow ochre, ver^ng toneen. A’^^in, the ranunculus, 
which* is originally intense yellow^ ^orts into 
scarlet, red, purple, and alftiost any colour but blue. 
White flowers which liavc a tendency to produce red, 

, will never sport to blue, although they will to yellow—' 
ithe roses, for exaniple^iand the crysauthemutns/ A few 
BcaQ|^ o^rvaMons such as these arc all tihat can yet 
be offered 1>y the naturalist respecting a subject which 


gives to many plants their sole v{ilue, and to all vegeta- 
tion one of its chief attractions. 

The changes produced by cultivation in the frwt or 
seal arc also very numerous and obvious, lyiiere, for 
instance, is there a native grain like wheat, or a native 
frnit like the apple ? In a wild state, the seeds of oiir 
c^^rcal grains (wheat, barley, oats, Sec.) are thin and 
meagn^ : under proper culture, they become large, plump, 
aifli full of farina, so os to afford the most important 
elements of human subsistence. The small globular 
sour f;rab of our hedges is the original of the nuinhiTltss 
varieties of apples now cultivated in our orchiirds, each 
variety differing somewhat in size, shape, colour, and 
flavour. In like mannejr witti the sloe, which few could 
detect .as the parent of our purple, yellow, and white 
plums ; with the hazel-nut, whicli is the ancestor of the 
filbert and cub-nut; with tlie almond, wliich is tlie 
original of the peach and nceiarinc ; with t1ie diminu- 
tive wild lime, from which has sprung the sliaddock, 
the orange, and lemon ; and so also with the wild cherry, 
and with almost every species of our cultivated fruits. 
We not. only can change their size, colour, and other 
external chawicters, but can transform them from dry, 
acrid, and noxious fruits, to fieshy, pleasant, and whole- 
some products. 

The above are some of the more obvious and impor- 
tant effects produced by tlie ingenuity of man on the 
natural characters of plants, especially as exhibited in 
the roots, steins, leaves, and organs of fructification. Wc 
could add almost indefinitely to the list j but enough has 
been advanced to show that vegetation is endowed with 
a wide range of adaptability — a feature iieciissary, in the 
first instance, for its own pre^servation agiiinst the vicis- 
situdes of soil and climate to which it may Ik* sub- 
jected; and evidently fitted, in a secondary sense, to 
administer more fully to the growing requirements of 
civilised man. The results which have been accom- 
plished refer hit to an insignificant section of the vege- 
table races ; and judging from these, we may be hopeful 
that there are yet thousands of species orpinlly fitted, 
under cultivation, to administer to our Bup]>ort and 
gratification. 


FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 

NO, I, 

Stukehf. — Well, such woi.dcrfiil things arc now done 
by machinery that I don’t know what it is all to end in. 

Gihiroo , — Wonderful indeed. I saw it stated Ihc 
other day in a Manchester paper, that casks can now 
be made by machines — umbrellas, I know, have long 
been turneil out by machinery. 

Stithe .. — You mean barrels, actual beer barrels? 

Gil, — Certainly; but of course T only speak from 
hearsay. The staves, lioops, add heads, arc in the 
first plncft' pressed off by other machinery ; then the 
rcjfl cask making machine is fed with those yircparod 
articles, and in two minutes’ time turns out a complete 
And well-finished barrel. Old barrels can also be re- 
paired by the same machine, the only difference in 
time being occimied in the taking of them to pieces 
previously to substituting such fresh staves, heads, or 
hoops, as may be required for the machine. ’Hie barrels, 
when completed, are* superior to any heretofore turned 
emt byynaimal lalxftir, the machine fitting each stave as i 
close as though tlie whole barrel had been formed of a 
single piece of timber. The inventor is said to be an 
operative, who would gladly take a patent for his ma- 
chine, if he had the means. 

Well, that is curious ; but can it be believed ? 
There is such a deal of stuff in the nev:spai)^Sf- tf lat 
never l^ow how much' to believtf or disbelieve. 

^ Crt7. — True ; too much nonsense, I allow. I see, how- 
ever, that another invention is perfected and in use, 
which was only hinted at twelve months and a 
very clever thing too it seems to be. c* 
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JSiuke.—'Whfit is it; anything about steamboats? 

O’iV.— No ; it ift a clock which is to go by the dropping 
of water, a hydrsuiUc clock it is called. I cannot say^ 
that I rightly understand it ; but this is wbat is said 
about it. ^ Attached to tho axis of tlje crane-wheel, is a 
small bucket-wheel on which tho propelling power, a 
liitigie drop of water in a second, acts. The action of a 
pendulum keeps the motion in perfect regularity, ^Hid 
the other machinery is qf the most simple description. 
It requires no winding up, and from its great durability 
in tho nbRcnce of friction, it will be easily kept in repair. 

I am told it keeps time with great accuracy, and that 
one has been going well for the last nine mouths. I 
understand the inventor js a watchmaker in a village 
in Fife. 

Shiite, — Much need of some improvement in clo(;k- 
work. Every public clock in town has its own time. 
You may set olf from one end of a street at six o’clock, 
and arrive at the other end at half-past five. 

OV/.— No, no, Stukely, not quite so had as that how- 
ever, T allow that things are in a ba»l way with public 
clocks, and as they rule watches, no man’s watch gives 
exactly the same timo as any other man’« watch. It is 
a universal confusion of time. Nothing for it, however, 
hut to regulat(! the time all over the country by London 
or Greenwich time, and to move every public clock in 
a town by magnetic wires from a c<mnMon ccutrc. 

Shtftc. — Well, well, I wish t..cy w'ouhldo something. 
Last summer, when residing for a short Time at a coun- 
try town, I found that the ehureh clock w'us regulated 
liy tlie watcli of the driver of the stagc-coaeJi ; and he 
k(‘pt the time alwaj’s a quarter of an hour hack for his 
own eonv(‘ni(*U(!(*. 

LV/.’— -Wo shall have all this put to rights, I daresay, 
when the railways go everywhere. TIow easy it will 
he to nigulate timo by tho electric tcl(‘graph ! Hy the 
way, do you see that a wire from one of those tolc- 
graphs is being carried along the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow' line? 

— 1 was not aware ; but I am glad to hear of 
that apparatus being extended over tlu; country. These 
trium])hs of science }dn\ 08 t reconcile oiid to the acci- 
dents w'liieU are still too frequently taking place on tho 
various lines. 

G’/A — You probably liave not heard, either, of n clever 
and rnther fine thing wdiich took place the other day on 
tli(‘ Edinhnrgli and Gla8gow^ 
t —■ No ; how was that ? 

(ril. — A traveller, on arriving in Edinburgh, missed i 
Ills \H)('ket-ho()k, coTitainiiig L.7<M). On making known | 
his loss, a stoker told him that a man had foMowed him 
from tho station, and had immediately afterwards re- I 
turned and taken his plain* in a train for Glasgow. The 
gentleman ordered an express engine ; and though some 
time was lost in getting up the steam, the engine came 
in siglit of the train when approaching the inclined 
plane that leads dol^n to Glasgow. The whistle of thei 
expH'ss engine was violently lilown, nnd^Hic train in 
front went off to the? other fine of rails. The express 
shot past, and got to tlu* station in time to admit of 
arrangements for apprehending the pickpocket. Tl^e 
train then came iu : the 8iisiK*cted }x;rson was seen and 
identified by tho stoker, who had accompanied the 
gentleman ; vid the pocket-book ^namoney were found 
on his i^rson. This w^as really well mantiged; but the 
Ixist point in the story is to foMow. The gentleman, 
overjoyed at recovering his moneg, ofibred a handsome 
reward to the stoker, which was resolutely refused ; and 
the gentleman therefore inclosed L. 100 to the directors, 
requesting, them to take payment for the Express, to 
reward their servant as they miglit see fit, and if there 
was any change, to forward it to him. The directors 
retnrqgd tli^ whole sura ; stating that they would make 
no charge for theaengine, and would themsAves reward 
the stoker ! • ^ 

Well, I do say that was capital. I hope the 
stokes }m|s been rewarded. 

• O'tl^l don*| go along with the general notion about 


rewards. Every man should do his duty in helping his i 
fellow-creatures, because, it is his duty to do so, ami not 
.for the sake of money. I don’t like paying pediiteifor 
doing what is right. The pleasure of having dorftj a 
good action is the best reward. 

Stuhe , — To hear you tajk in this way ! Ycfii know 
very well that few people Ixistir tliAnsclves one way or 
another without the hope of reward. 'Fhc child atvsclfool 
cares nothing for learning ; it only looks to the empty 
praise and the more solid prize which it may receive. 
Neither does the soldier figlit f<fr fighting’s sake ;*hc is 
alwavs looking forward to promotion. 

(rU, — Mean motives all. j 

^ so ; but we/nrast take the world as wc* 
find it Besides, there siA so many rewards for doing 
mischief, or at least lery^iiicstionable actions, that in 
fairness there shouldthip also rewards for actions which 
are commendable.' It will he long ore you denyralijc 
the world by rewarding the performers of lieroic or vir- 
tuous actions. You havc,pf course, heard of the famous 
Monlhyon prizes in Paris?- ^ 

Gtt — Certainly I have. • 

^Siulte , — Then, are tliey not creditable to the nation ? 
Wo have nothing like them. Great virtue or heroism 
under difliculties meets with not the slightest mark of 
public esteem in England. I will relate a case in point, 
winch I liave had partly from the Inverness Courier, 
and partly from i)rivato information. The island of 
Kona is a small and very, rocky spot of laml, lying 
bc'twcen the Isle, of Skye and the. mainland of Applc- 
cro-^s, and is well known to mariners for the rugged 
and dangerous nature of its coast There is a famous 
place of refuge at its north-western extrcmit>% called 
tUi ‘Ikluckle Harbour,’ of very difficult aec'^’js, however, 
which, stfiingc to sftiy, is easier entered at night than 
during the day. At the extremity of this hyperborean 
solitude is th<‘ residence of a poor woman, named Widow 
Mackenzie, who is upwards of seventy years of age; 
her lonely cottage is c;iIIp< 1 oy sailors ‘ the lighthouse,’ 
from the Tact that uniformly keeps a lamp burning 
in her little window at night. By keeping this light 
ami the entrance of the harbour opcti, a strange vessel 
may enter with the greatest safety. During the silent 
watches of the night, the widow may Imi seen, like 
Norna of the Fitful Ilcad, trimming her little lamp 
I with oil, frarfiil that some frail bark may perish through 
her ncglecit ; and for this she reccivc.s no manner of re- 
muneration'— it is pure and unmingled philantliropy. 
The |)oor woman’s kindness does not rest even here, for 
she is unhappy until tho benumbed and shivering mari- 
ner comes ashore to share her little board, and recruit 
himself at her glowing and cheerful fire and she can 
seldom 1x3 prevailed upon to aciwpt of any reward. >>he | 
has saved more lives than Davy’s belt, and tliousands 
of pounds to tlio underwriters.* This poor creature, iu 
her younger days, saw hgr husband and three brothers 
drowned before ^ler face; ami she is known frequently 
to sit for hours on a roCik gazing on the spot where they 
sank. Her only dop^ulem'c now is on the produce of a 
caw and two or three goats ; and no one resides with her 
buyier daughter. Now, is not this a ease of meritorious 
Jbencvolence worthy of some mark of public appro- 
bation ? ffust comfiarc it foi^a moment with wbat has 
been lately done by a great railway speculator .to cAU 
forth a tribute of national gratitude. 

Gil. — Don’t siieak of that abomination. I consider 
it hothing short of a national disgrace. Not that I, by 
any means, disparage thij extraordinary son of fqrtune, ^ 
whose doings in life have certainly been very wonder- 
ful; blit this testimonial affair looks so like a mere 
piece of mammon- worship, that I cannot endure it. 

Stuke , — That may be ; butfslon’t give up iny point. 
Certain mjtions aro woFthy of public reward: only I 
think it a pity tliat the reward is left so much a matter 
of ai^cidcnt or caprice. A Rowland Hill, for instancy 
may have only fifteen tliousayd pounds presented tio . 
him for a service which cannot lie spoken of as less * 
than a universal benefit; while the commander at a 





EMULATION. 

Wjs frequently hear of a ‘noble emulation ;* but it is 
questionable at least whctlicr the expression does not in- 
volve a contradiction in terms. In the first place, what 
is emulation ? It is simply and essentiaUy a desire to 
be before another. We may he emulous either of ex- 
celliiip; in what wc believe to he good, or of outmat(;hing 
in what we know to b{i evil; but in either case the 
motive power— the emulation — is a desire to get the 
better of another ; in other words, to exalt and benefit 
self. 

Now, all that is really * noble* in our nature has entire 
reference to the well-being and happiness of otlnirs. 
True nobility is based upon self-saerifice, not upon self- 
advanocrneiit. It is the servant of all, not the vain- 
glorious patron. It seeks the happiness of others— not 
for the sake of outrivalling a fellow - worker, but be- 
cause it delights to sec others happy. Is it not clear, 
then, that emulation — the crowning star in the diadem 
of pagan morality — implies a littleness of mind, a self- 
regarding spirit, inconsistent with that real nobility of 
soul, that god-like disposition, which it was the great 
purpose of Christianity to devclope.^ 

It is not denied that a spirit of emulation and rivalry 
has often incited men to acts of usefulness, when higher 
and purer motives would have failed; nor would wc with 
njggard lips withhold the praise which every useful 
action may command. The hireling is worthy of his 
hire. All we contend for is, that genuine nobility is 
self-denying — that it belongs to a singleness of purpose 
— and that purpose the common good of all. The essen- 1 
tial littleness, however, of a spirit of riA’alry, considered j 
ns a motive to action, may be seen in its practical 
results. It destroys moral independence, and renders a 
life of usefulness or of indolence perpetually contingent 
upon the presence and conduct of a rivalt *It ha^no 
innate life — no heaven-imparted energy. Like the 
fabled vampire, it sucks its life-blood from another’s 
veins, and lives only in its victim's death. It canod? 
act spontaneously ; and it. co-operates only to ensnare or 
to destroy, l^cmulation has given rii^ to much that is 
useful, it has also been the prolific parent of bitter 
heart-burnings and envious thoughts. It has awakened 
animosities, jealousies, and hatred^ in the bosom* of 
those who should have been as friends and brothers in 
the same good cause. Like earth-born life, it carries 
with it the elements of decomposition and death. 

Was it the earthly fire of emulation that warmed the 
breasts of Howard, of Wilber force, or of Oberlin ? Or 
was it ^living sympathy with their sufTerinif and degtl- 
nernted brethren 4 hat glowed within their hearts? If* 
the former, tlien, however exalted in tlieir own opinions, 
or in th^ 'pinion of an admiring world, they could not 
hava been— 08 nfb reverently believe they were— of 


God’s nobility : God% messengers of glad tidings to the 
three great families of human wretchedness— flic db- 
praved, the oppressed, and the ignorant. 

But, it may be asked, ^an we not be nobly emulous 
of doling good ? Can we not nobly vie witU each other 
ini benefiting our fellow-creatures? When used meta- 
phorically, such language may be quite allowable ; but 
ill plain and sober reason, we cannot. The very wish 
to do more good than another, implies an inditference to 
the interests of that other person, and an undue anxiety* | 
about our own, which is incompatible with the univer- 
sality of tnie nobleness. 

li IS not, however, in the public or more important 
actions of oiir lives only, that this priuciple of Christian i 
nobility should l>e observed. It is e<pially applicable to 
all* honrever trivial qr apparently unimportant. There 
is often jn^oiio kind word, one look of sympathising 
affection, or cue small act of disinterested love, more of 
real nobleness of spirit than in actions which have rung 
in the car| and found an echo in the hearts of admiring 
thousands. There ^na ‘ still small voice’ within, wliicli 
is of more value than the acclamations of the world. 
And it is in the more humble duties of life— in our daily 
intercourse witli eacfi other— in the quiet, the sweet, the 
unseen circle of domestic affection, that the singleness of , 
purpose here recommended is really most important , 
it is here that the more lovely and gentle feelings of our j 
nature may be brought into a pure and peaceful exist- 
ence ; and it is here that wc are called upon to make a | 
more cheerful and entire surrender of our selfishness. 
And yet, how often may we detect ourselves yielding to 
its unhallowed inipulse ! How often do our ];>etty qiiiir- 
rels, our batf tempers, our selfish indulgences, interfere 
with the union and harmony tluit should ever be asso- 
ciated with the tliought o{ home { It was at home our 
learliwst days welffj spent; it w.is at home the" time of 
fond, innocLMit, confiding childhood was passed; and 
though this may not Uhve been really the happiest pe- 
riod of our earthly existence, yet is it one to which the 
tired* soul delights to revert with a fond and grateful 
i^racrabrancc. Happy are they' who have that remem- 
brance tfoasured within their liearts 1 

But to return to our more immediate subject: al- 
though emulation may bo seen to be a corrupt and cor- 
nip{ing passion, yet, knowing that it has ever exercised 
a ))owerful influence over Ihe world’s destinies, both for 
good and for evil, it will bo well to ascertain distinctly 
the source from whence it has sprung, so that wc may 
each of us be better able to turs^ie original anikuncor- 
rupted stream into its nfttive channel, and thus enjoy 
the l)eueflt it is intended to confer, while at the same 
^ time we avoid the accompanying evil. • • 

The desire to be thought well of by our fellow*^ 
creatures, although essentially self-regarding, is a feel- 
ing pofsessed more or less strongly hr all ; and whe^ 
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rightly dircc;tcd and restrained, it is not only the occa- 
sion ^^iich unmixiHl good to others, hut it is also the 
BOUfce of many pure and delightrul emotions to its pos- 
sessor— to reji'ct which would be to follow the exAinple 
of those stoical religionists, who seem to imagine that, 
in order to obtain approbation of their Maker, they 
nii^^t learn to despise all the pleasures whicii lie has 
benefitftntly filaccd at their disposal, and render them- 
selves as intlcpcndcnt of his bounty as their frailties 
will ai^init. There is*eYcn in the best regulated minds, 
a principle of self-love wdiiclf, when legitimately mani- 
fested, appears to be necessary, not only to the, pre- 
servation of individu.al cxilj^nce, but also to constitute 
the basis of individual idcnti^ Pcrhapsvnot one of the 
world's great men could be p^;^cd out who did not or 
does not possess what may be*canod a strong selfhood. 
In order to control opposing circgifiistanccs, and mould 
mbn's desires and aspirations to their will (whether for 
good or for evil), it seems absolutely netx^ssary that 
they should feel strongly thei» own individuality. The 
higher and purer feelings cannot alford the requisite 
stamina ; they are descended from heaven ; but'they 
require a plane from winch they may be reflected; and 
that plane iiju.?t be found in our own selfhood. 

There can ho no action w'itliout reaction. The ball 
could not iHi forcibly propelled through the air, unless 
the cannon were fixed and iintnovcable. The lever 
could not raise the weight, unless it had a fulcrum 
whereon to rest. We could not even walk erect upon 
the earth, unless the ground resisted our tread. And 
neither could piety, conscientiousness, *or benevolence 
b*:rome develo|Kjd in a life of active usefulness, unless 
tiu-y had a foundation in a strong and unvacilfating 
seUliOod. In vain should we sympathise with the dTs- 
Iresscs of others, unless we felt that we couRi do some- 
tliinefor their relief; in vain should w^ wUh to see 
injustice banished from the earth, unless some one felt 
himself called upon to assist in its removal. It must 
be clear, tiiat without some degree gf self-confkdenoe we 
Could do nothing. And yet the satne principle that im- 
parts tliia stability ami energy to the mind, becomes, 
when wrongly manifested, the life and origin of every 
evil pa.ssi(in. 

What then is to be done? Our selfliood cannot be 
destroyed ; for it is not only inherent in our nature, but 
bSKential to individual existence, llic answer is evi- 
dent: it must constitute only the foundation, and not 
monopolize the whole mind. It must be merely the 
fuliTum, and not the povrer by which the lever is moved, 
li must serve the higher principles, not rule them. It 
must be the means by which we act, no£ tAc motive to 
action, I’hat which vre have to sac'-rifice is not our 
entire seUliood, hut our selfish desires and inatives. The 
great purpose of our^ives, the ruling motive of all 
our ac^tions, should bo to make ourselves not merely 
agreeable, but useful to each (f^her. IJiis d(x^s nut im- 
ply, indeed it is incompatible with, a reckless abandoa- 
ment of mdf. In order to make the best use of our 
powers and opportunities, we midt act with prudence, 
we must exercise our ju igmcnti, and practise self-denial 
in all its varied forms. Wc must learn not only to Heny 
improper Ratifications to ourselves, but also to declini 
administering tlicm to otners— even at the risk of giving 
offence : for if we do not, we sacrifice what w^ believe 
to lie their real advantage to our own selfish love of 
praise. If we always act with an intettigent and dn- 
cere desire to bo useful, there will be bat little danger 
of pur forgetting what isr du^either to oarselves or to 
otlicrs. A love of being usefal, althoug]h not the source, 
is at least the basis ot every virtue $ and it is only be- 
cause the essential salAshness of emulation bias been 
conoealoi beneath an accidental covering of usefulness, 
that it attained its present position > in the code of 
the worii'g morality. It is really but an ungenerous 
'nianifcstatioo of tlie degire for fame. 

* Emulation, however, is not the only sdfisb passion 
that lias thus served its time in the history of man, and 
become by hifh fhltcly regarded as a positive gbtuc. 


The love of dominion, revenge, avarice, and all other 
passions that stimulate to active exertions, have, by the 
good arrangement of Providence, been rendered in some 
way conducive to the general good ; and they liavc all 
bi*en extolled by their resiiectivc votaries as fne legiti- 
mate and leading principles of our lives. But society is 
evidently advancing towards the pure and perfect.- 
Prfhciples of action which formerly passed current un- 
chaHcngcd, must now submit tq a rigid scrutiny. Away 
with all that will not stand the test of reason and uni- 
versal gootl I Let each of us examine honestly his own 
motives, and rt'ject those which are inconsistent wdth 
the real good of others, and we may rest assured that 
in thus obeying the laws of* God, and promoting the 
happiness of each other, we shall be adopting tlie only 
course that will necessarily ensure our own. And 
finally, in reference to all motives of emulation, lot us 
ever remember that while we should always desire the 
esteem of the upright and intelligent, there con bo no 
real good in wishing to outrival another. 


OSVEN AND LARRY. 

As must be pretty generally known, the main considera- 
tion with every labouring man in Ireland is his potato- 
field, or garden. This patch of ground is the grand 
subject of thought and occupation; and such must 
necessarily be the case, until eniploynient of a general 
kind is found by tlie Irish peasantry. Does the Irish- 
man think of marrying, his first care is to secure *a 
garden:* as a necessary consequence, thorr» still ninst. 
be a garden to provide support for thr aiiUJil ad ij- 
tions entailed by this st^^p; and as a fresh spot is gene- 
rally tilled each year by the hundreds ami thousamU — 
ay, millions— who, witlioiit a rood of ground of tlieir 
own, must proctre it at any cost, no wonder that ‘ the 
garden* should be, as we have said, an all-engrossing 
theme. 

Our readc];s may therefore well imagine the diw-imay 
which lately spread amongst an ignorant and cre- 
dulous population, when not only the hope of their 
Rins. but the hope of their very life,' seemed gone; nor 
is it surprising that the fielil tiuis oper:o<i >vas soon occu- 
pied by the crafty and unprincipled, that many a spe- 
culation was formed, many a stratagem reSorted lo, and 
the evil magiiiflcd in many an instance, to form a». 
excuse for the evasion of legitimate claims. At the 
moment we arc wTiting, wc receive assurance that the 
calamity was at first over-estimated. Alarm, in its 
WRst form, appears to be passing away. But, while 
rejoicing in the improved prospects of our poor neigh- 
lx)urs, we have also to mourn over the new revelations 
wliich have been given of characters formerly above 
suspicion. We deplore that any should have been found 
heartless ^ough to seek their own profit out of the 
suO^rings ofHhcir friends. Yet such was the case. The 
1 potato failure of 1845 will be memorable for more than 
the privations it may occasion. 

^In our immediate circle of observation, there are at 
least two or three individuals who will probably never 
forget ‘the disorder,’ as this failure has been locally 
termed. Owen Lynch and Larry SullivfRi w'cre neigh- 
bours in the little vjUage of Croheg, and though as 
unlike in dispositiem and pursuits as can well be ima- 
gined, there were jint at this time some points of simi- 
larity which brought them into agreement, or rather 
into connexion, in a manner materially influencing tlioir 
future lot Owen was a shoemaker, though perhaps, 
considering his local opportunities, the term cobbler 
would be more appropri::^ ; at any rate, like his more 
celebrated predecessor, ‘who lived in hlsf stall,* ‘none 
H^as more blithe and contented than ^le;* and if ho did 
sit on the lowest step of his professioh, why, it is not 
the ofilce exalts the man, but the man the office. 

Owen had a firrak, honest countenance, a nd)|t'happv 
disposition, and an imblemished characfiiOT: but }ie baa 
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more : intelligent and ingenious withal, he had books 
for his leisure moments, which furnished thoughts for 
his busy hours, and those, again, were transmuted into 
many a little plan, not only for his own comfort, but 
for the ini^overnent of his more ignorant companions ; 
and though many, too indolent themselves to adopt his 
suggestions, sneered at wliat they called his particulari- 
ties, there were many more who had to thank him f<ir 
sliowing them how practicable simple pleasures are. T[J|he 
sweet bird cheering him w'ith its sung, the wild flowers 
ill his window, the brightness of tliat window, the 
whitewashed walls, the cleanly floor, though all appa- 
rrMit trifles, still spoke of civilised tastes and habits, and 
made his cottage, we mu^ confess, quite conspicuous 
amongst the habitations of Crobeg: not that Owen 
thought its arrangements perfect. Did we say he was 
ha])py ? Ah ! not quite ; he hud long coveted a sweeter 
bird, a brighter flower; but we must not anticipate. 

His neighbour Larry was of quile another stamp; 
his was no ignoble trade, and he evidently took pride* 
ill Us superiority. lie was a carpenter, and, with com- 
iiu‘ii steadiness, might jjoon havtf been us independent i 
as he was el<*ver ; but Larry liad too inqph ingenuity. ! 
lie was a man of many exiKjdieiits ; and scorning the 
nctilineal iiritieiples of his craft, the cr(X)ked way had 
ever mure charms for him than tlie straight. He ever 
jin'ferred to gain his object by skilfully misleading or 
overreaching another; indeed he seemed to consider 
tins faculty quite in the light of an accomplishment, 
and liis favourite maxim was, * Only for fools, wise men | 
could not live.’ With sucii a jiropeiisity, it might be | 
supposed Larry was not a very popular character; and 
yi't, such is worldly estimation, lie was often an ad- 
mitted and favoured associate wlicre the intrinsic 
worth of Owen could hardly make any progress ; but 
Larry was handsome, ofl-hand, and lively. He made 
li ;,aiiis ligiitly, and parted with them as lightly | 
le^aiii; and tliough many had w'inco(j|, at his double | 
di aling, and many more miglit expect to do so, yet he | 
told out the tale of his cleverness so freely, that it 
S( eincd almost done for fun, aiul tliose who joined in 
hi*« laueli could hardly find fault witli his’story. We 
need hardly add, that with the fairer portion of his ac- 
quaintances he was a general fjivonrite; no partner so 
desired at a patlern, no cseort hi a fair so coveted : his 
attentions conliTred distinction, and his approval brought | 
applause. Oiie alone, and she the best ami fairest, held 
aVol* from this llattiM'ing notice. Perhaps she thought 
it too lavishly, too universally hestoweil ; perhaps she 
wished t«» enhanee what bceined too lightly valued; or 
perhaps her heart had seleeted another standard. Who 
may guess? Why, of all the fair maidens of Crobeg, none 
seemed so inditlerent to bis attentions as Aileen l)oyle, 
and yet none eouhl so easily liave secured them. i 

Sweet Aileen ! wdio can describe her? And yet, dear 
reader, have you ever seen a jirint of Maclise's ‘Irish 
Hood ?’ Well, then, \>e do believe Aileen must have sat 
for that picture ; or that, in some of the art^it’s far-off 
rural wanderings, he might liave passed by the ch^cl 
w'here she knelt, and transferred her fair face to his un- 
fading canvas. And yet not always are those fringed^ 
lids thus east down, not always is that rosy mouth 
so grave ; those hazel eyes can laugh right merrily 
ami saucily and an arch brightr smile can part 
those U])H, and show the snow'y i^iirls within. And,* 
Aileen, you must throw back tluft shadow'y hood, and 
show the sunshine that ever lingfrs on the smooth 
braids of your i)ut4)rowu hair, and talk to us a little, 
fill we see the warm blood mantling again in that soft 
cheek. There now, we have her at her spinninji^-wheel, 
the day’s more active labours over : she has swept up 
the floor, set the potatoes on the Arc, and laid a coarse 
clean (4|ath i^r her father’s supper; and now she sits 
down, not to idle, • but to while away the tiime till Ifte 
comes. And Aileen is not alone : Larry Sullivaii ha^^ 
stepped in to see her father, but she loses no time while 
he lingoren and half-gaily, half-demurely, she raises her 
voft^eyetflaow aii4 tlicn, as sho listens in seeming atten- 


tion to his words. Bhe has listened with attention, but 
not witli indulgence, ami a heightened colour on the 
cheek of each shows some embarrassment in the figuse 
that has now ensued : bi t again the silence was brokon* 
and Larry resumed— ‘It is not fair to bring up old 
scores, Aileen, and I doing mvlxist for the. last half 
year to please you. Did 1 not take^he jiledge, though 
Paddy Brim at the public was my oldest friend? Aqd 
well was I proved coming from Limerick tihe ^ther 
night: not a drop would 1 let imyde my lips, though 
they were shivering from tl^ frest ; and many a time I 
was provoked ; let alone N^y Connors asking me to 
thrate^ier.* 

Again the soft eyes but the answer was in a ' 

careless tone— ‘*Oh, you n^r were fond of that sort of 
comfort, provoke you^lig might; so don’t say you 
refused Norry Conuorj to {ilease me.’ 

‘ Sorrow another reafon then, Aileen : I have turned 
my back on them all now for your sake. Come ^low,* 
persisted her admirer, ‘ don’t be so contrary. Advent is 
corning on, and tlicre is mftime to lose. Why, if you 
don’t make up your mind, that regular olc^ bachelor, 
Oxyjn Lynch, will get the start of us. They say he 
is onlv waiting till the garden is dii& to speak to the 
priest’ ^ 

A iienetrating look accompanied this piece of infor- 
mation ; and eertainlvj had Larry’s destiny hung on the 
thread his companion was spinning, it was severed at 
that moment; and when the fair head was raised again, 
after stooping to renitMly the mischance, the fluslied 
cheeli btiirai ed gome annoyaner* or emotion ; but she 
answered calmly, ‘ And wht*n will you have your gar- 
den dug? It wuuKi be Utter fur you to go about it, 
Lairv, than to be ehiiling here.’ 

* My garden,’ answered Larry laughing; ‘ wisha then, 
maehree, 1’U Jeave my garden alone till I get it for 
nothing.’ 

‘ Till ’tie worth nothing, I suppose you meant’ said 
Aileen composedly; ‘ if the frosc oriix* sets in, wdiat with 
that and •**the disoriHy,” you will have little to dig.’ 

* Oh, mine is high and dry : I’m not afraid of the 
fn)8t; and as to the disorder, 1 don’t tliink there is 
more than a barrel touched in the entire acre — though 
that is between ourselves,’ added ho quickly. * A very 
different story I had for Mr IVne,’ 

‘And why so?’ asked Aileen wondcringly. ‘Mr 
Pyne is a kind man, and coultl have no greater pleasure 
than to lu*ar your <Top w’as thriving.’ 

‘ Arnili then, Aileen! how' simple you are,* said Larry 
with an ineredulons smile, * as if yon didn’t know tliat 
the l)est of my play is to persuade Mr Tyne that the 
crop is not M;orth the digging. 1 am sure of getting it 
for little or nothing ; for I tohl hipi 1 would sooner leave 
it to him eiAirely, than pay him the rent of the acre ; 
and though he gave me till to-da>’iby way of considering, 
[ just sent him the same message again ; and I’ll be 
^Kmiid he’ll give IV at my 9wm price, for he is in a hurry 
to get the ground clear for the wheat.’ 

‘ Oh, Ixirry, you could not act so,’ oxdaimeil Aileen, 
while her elieek flushed and her eye lightened with an 
expr^sion of indignant earnestness — ‘ you could not 
t|^ke advantage of a gentleman’s kindness to decidvc 
him — yovi could not surely lie ungrateful to the High 
Hand Uyit spared your crop, to go and belie it now ? 
And it would Ihi no use for you,’ added slie : ' remember 
riiy w'ords— if you fiorsist iii tliis, you will be without 
you? garden. Mjr Fyiie will see through you, and take 
you at your' offer— for he is no fool ; and then what 
would you do, Larry? Where in the wide world would 
you face, and your garden gone ? Be advised by me : 
go up with the first light, and tell him you are sorry I’or 
that message.* • 

! ‘ Ah, catch mo at th^t,’ cried lie ; * wminen don’t 

understand these matters ; and yet,’ ailded he suddenly, 
^with his most insinuating look, ‘ tell me to* do it for 
your sake, Aileen, and it will be smother story.’ He was* 
about to take her hand, when her fatherls step was heard 
approaching, and he had barely time to xeiterato his 
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question in a low and earnest tone — ‘for ymtr sake, 
Ailcctfk?* 

SFor God’s sake and your own, Larry, and no more,* 
was the liiirricd answer ; and turning with a smile of 
welconiQ to her father, she drew a long sigh of relief as 
he entered the bouge. Whatever was Larry’s original 
biv^iiicss, it was unheeded now, and he shortly took liis 
leave. * Ailcen busied herself about her fathers supper, 
and noticed him no further ; but she could not con^xial 
an unusual’ abstraetioti,«an(l looked up in some trepida- 
tion when her father told her she need not hurry herself i 
with supper for a while. ‘And come here, astkorc!*! 
lidded he, ‘ I want to tall^o you for a moment : have 
nothing to say to that scliwier that wics in here just 
now. Fm not angry with yOtJ^ileen ; for how could 
your innocent heart l)e supphsed* to know him ? but I 
warn you now, and that’s cnoiigtif He h.'id the assur- 
aflee,’ hdded the old man warmly, * to ask me for my 
child to-day, and he knowing himself to be thrown on 
the winter witliout a meal’s ♦provision for himself, let 
alone another ; and, wliat was worse, to be rednqed to 
tliat by hi8‘own scheming too. Yes, Ailcon, he thought 
to have come round Mr Pyne, hec.auae he was a gdbd 
man ; but the better he was, the more he was hurt at 
such roguery, and wlien he got a message this morning, 
still huxtering about the garden, lie sent in his own 
horses, ploughed out the potatoes in no time, and has 
them all in the house by this. And to think that fellow 
wanted to get my Aileen after such behaviour, and he 
without a scrap of a garden now.’ 

‘ Oh, father, he did not know that,* erted Ailcen ; ‘he 
had no notion Mr Fyne would take him so short* 

‘ But I tell you, chPd, he did know it,* said bid Darby 
lialf angrily ; ‘more like himself to/3ecavc you; and Mr 
Pyne did not take him short ; he made him otters galore ; 
and it was not till he saw he was bent onV'heating, that 
he took* it out of his bauds. I thought to give tlie lad 
a piece of my mind when 1 saw him here to-night, but 
ho made off too quick.* •' « 

**Twas better not, father,’ said^Aileen in a low sad 
voice ; ‘ he had enough to vex him then.* 

Darby looked at her intently for a moment, then 
with a smothered sigli turned away ; but Aileen followed 
him to the window, and putting her arms round his 
neck, looked up into his face with her sweet clear eyes, 
and said, ‘Don’t lie uneasy, fjither, about your own 
colleen ; we are of one mind in this ; but for nil tliat, it 
is not for us to give poor Larry the hard word ; he has 
trouble enough^ and little comfort now.* 

Her father’s countenance brightened as she spoke, 
and returning her caress, he answered fondly, ‘God 
bless you, my own Ailqpn ; whoever has you will never 
want comfort ; but we will think of this ig) more : go 
now and lay another pVte on the table, for Owen Lynch 
said Ue would step over to supper.* 

‘ Owen Lynch, father?’ cried Ailcen, colouring dcjeply. 

‘ Oh, father; we have nothing ready gpod enough for liim; 
they say he is in a manner as p'^cular as one of the 
gentry in his own house.’ 

‘Nothing good enough for himl Do you think so, 
Aileen T asked her father with a quiet smile ; buf* she 
turned quickly, almost Jppatiently away, and he con- 
tinued more gravely — ^ ft is my turn now to as^ you to 
spare the bard word ; and little he deserves it. I may 
thank him and his good advice for the plenty 1 have in 
my field to-day ; he is a blessing to us all, and he is 
blessed himself, and has tlm best garden in all the 
country ; and if you saw him to-day, directing them ail 
how to make their pits, how to use thedama^d praties, 
and how to save the good ones, you would say there 
were few bad more seios in tlie head or goodness in the 
heart,’ ® 

Aileen had no time to reply, for the subject of their 
^conversation entered, and shaking off her recent de-' 
pression, she received liim with a cordial friendliness 
most gratifying«to her father. Their talk jof course 
turned on the prevailing topic, parrowed into the circle 
of thdh* own immediate ncighb^bood, especialiywf the 


field they had just quitted ; and Darby, comparing the 
different lots, remarked, ‘I was just telling Aileen ’twas 
a lucky day you advised mo to i)lant the praties whole ; 
you see them that cut them liad twice the fajiures. If 
I could have done your bidding entirely, and set the 
cups, I would l»e as well off as yourself, but I was lost 
in the seed, and glad to get enough of the whites itself.* 
^They eat very sweet, at all events,* answered Owen ; 
‘ I dbn’t think I ever saw lietter.’ Darby smiled at the 
compliment, and replied jocosely. ‘ Aileen was afraid we 
had nothing good enough for 5 'ou, Owen, when 1 told her 
you were coming.* The fair girl raise<l her eyes with a 
deprecating expression to her father’s; but encountering 
Owen’s ifiidway, her own were quickly cast down, an<l 
the brigiit colour mantled in licr cheek, lie anbw'ercd 
gently, ‘ Aileen ought to know me better and then, as 
if unwilling to add to her embarrassment, continued th. 
conversation .as before. From this he led it on to otlier 
discoveries, other lands, spoke of things fiimiliar to 
many, but wondrous to his auditors, and, encouraged 
now and then by a soft question or remark from Aileen, 
felt his thoughts and words grow* clearer as he adapted 
them to his iiffclligcnt though unsoplustieatcd listcncT. 
And Ailcen — where is the woman of any degree who 
could he insensible to such homage? Ts it that tiie fair 
descendants of Eve still retain tlnit thirst of knowl(*<lgp 
which ensnared their first mother ? Or is it the intui- 
tive consciousness that ‘knowledge is power,’ wliich 
makes those weaker vesstds so readily yield to its su- 
premacy? Wc know not. But of this wx* are certain, that 
wc seldom knew the female heart which did not respond 
to the power of intellectual fascination i and Aileen, 
even in her Immble sphere, was she to be an exception ? 
Wc can only say, that on parting that night, slie al- 
lowed Owen to hold her hand for a moment, wdiile slie 
said, ‘ We liave indeed to thank you f«)r a hapi>y, ydeii- 
sant evening;’ and such words from such lii>s sent Owen 
away with hcad%nd heart not quite so steady as wlicu 
he last crossed the threshold. 

The door had closed, and Ailcen had just turned to 
make some (comment to her father, when suddenly tlic 
sound of quick footsteps >vas heard outside, tlicn a 
struggle, a heavy fall, a groan, and quick retreating 
steps again. Talc and dumb, Aileen gazed for a mo- 
ment at her father, and laid lier band beseechingly on 
Ills arm, as he seized his stick to dart (ow'^nis the door; 
but the next moment a 5 ort of sickly consedousness 
ovcrpow'crcd lier, and relaxing her hold, siie faltered thb 
words, ‘ Poor Owen V and sank upon a chair. 

In a few* moments her fatlier returned, aecomj^aniod 
by a neighbour, and indeed bearing poor Owen, pale 
and insensible, between them. He was laid on Darby’s 
bcid, and surgical assistancMi soon procured; but the 
doctor Bhc»ok )\is head gravely, and pronounced the 
sufferer to have received a severe contusion : it might 
l)e only the head, it might be tlie brain, but at any rate 
there was great danger; and with sad misgivings, Aileen 
lislified attf.ntively to the directions of the medical 
man, and prepared to watcdi beside him whoso society 

g e had just been enjoying so intensely, and now' rc- 
etted as a happiness to be perhaps enjoyed no more.’ 
She watched ^side him day after day, and never had 
patient a more attentive or gentler nurse. But whv 
detail the alow progress of his sufferiii{$: the h»)ur of 
recovery at last arriv^id ; and need wc tell that by this 
time warmer, kindljgr feelings were busy in the hearts 
of each. It has ever been the sai^pic story ; and when 
Owen w*a 8 at length able to walk for the first time 
across the r^m, ho was supported by the arm of his 
betrothed bride. To lier, and to her only, he Cfinficlcd 
the circumstances of his injury. He bail hardly passed 
the door, when he was followed and sbized from behind: 
he struggled to' free lilmself; and then ttis a^^aihint, 
urmsing his arm, gave him a blow wi^h a hcavysihjk, 
which felled him to the ground. , At that moment a 
light from the window flashed upon the f^e ^of liis 
enemy, and revealed the features of Larry Suuiran. ^ 
slight shudder jlassed through Aileen’s frame, and uhc 
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raised her eyes timidly to Owen’s, as about to speak ; 
but he drew her fondly towards him, and silencing her 
as lovers best know how, he continued — ‘I think I 
know all, Eileen, nnd can liardly blame the poor fellow : 
he was iniiddeiicd by the loss of liis garden, and the 
loss of what u'as better far : and at that moment he saw 
me coming out, and perliaps thought me a happier mjm 
than 1 really was ; so uo wonder if he did not well kiv)w 
what he was doing.’ 

• ‘ Ah, Owen,* answered Ailcen, gravely shaking her 
Iieatl, ‘ it was no sudden burst : I saw that very day he 

bore you no good will ; but I littl^ thought ’ She 

pauseil a wliile, and then added — ‘Erorn tlie moment he I 
told me about the garden, my notion of him changed | 
entirely; I saw the truth was not in him, nor the | 
settled way. Until then I thought him harmless, 
tlKgigh tpaybe too wild t but that tUiy, tijough he tried 
to seem his best, showed me he was wicked at licart. 
What good,’ continued she witli an earnest simplicity 
that almost made her companion smile — *what good 
could come of any man wlio could speak so lightly of 
deceit and trcacliery, and of throwing up his garden 
like tljc dirt of tlie road?’ 

And Ailecn was right in the warnjng she had given 
Larry. Tlie loss of his garden, and tlie loss of his love, 
made him entirely reckless : he did not await the con- 
sequences of his nocturnal encounter with Owen, the 
dang'.r or the disgrace, but enlisting in a regiment just 
about to sail for India, loftthe village, probably forever. 
And Owen, vitli his beloved Ailecn, look forward to 
next Slirovclide for tlie fulfilnient of their hopes, 
brighter far than they once could have ventured to in- 
dulge ; for Mr Tyne has rcwanled Owen’s usefulness 
and intelligence with a small farm, and thus accom- 
plished the height of his uinhition, Aileeii’s fortune is 
to provide the stock; and often, while listening to the 
lovers discussing their plans, old Da'iby will silently 
rub liis hands together with a smile of self-congratula- 
tion, and then half audibly ejaculate, STust think of a 
man without a garden asking for my Ailecn!’ 


BEN JONSON. 

The ‘ Sliakspeare Society* lias recently illustrated some 
points of interest in the life of Ben Jonsoii, the great 
fihinder of English comedy, and tlie most distinguished 
of all Shakspeare’s contemporaries. A singular life 
was tliat of ‘ rare Ben,’ compounded of seemingly dis- 
cordant elements, and presenting strange and vivid 
contrasts. It was a comedy in action, with a dash of 
the melodrama, like thunder and lightning, amidst the 
scene. Milton has written a sonnet on liis attaining 
the age of twenty-tl^ree, at wliieli time he had done 
nothing more than * dream away his years iy the arms 
of studious retirement, like Endyinion with the n.J6n 
on Latmus hill.’ Ben Jonson was dreaming and work- 
ing after another sort. Before he was twenty- three, hc^ 
had stiKlied his grammar with good Master Camden, 
Clarcncicux, and liad wrouglit as a bgcklaycr with his 
stepfather ; hc'twcnt next iis a soldier to the Low Coun- 
tries, where, ns lie boasted, lie haf}, in tlie face Of both 
camps, killed a man, and taken opti^ spolia from him ; 
tlicii he returned and took to study again, but soon 
became a player— a very indifferent one— and a drama- 
tist of all work, lie married, and had two children, 
and w'as the author of one of the best comedies in the 
English language' (Every Man in Hia Humour), and 
iill this<befortf ti « 

TimCi the subtle thief of >'Outh, • ; 

Stole on his n Ing his thrco-and-twcntloth year. 

Ill two»m‘>re years, Ben was deep in dramatic composi- 
tldiv aniThad Mllcd another man! Tlio latter. was an 
unfortunate affair. Jousgn quarrelled witli on actor 


named Gabriel Spencer, and, being 'appealed to the 
fields, he killed his adversary, who bad hurt him ^h the 
artn, and wliose sword was ten inches longer than his.* 
Por this fatal passage-at-arms Ben was imprisoned, and- 
almost brought to the gallows. Ibvo spies, he says, 
were set over him in prison, to take advantage of hiip ; 
but, lieing forewarned by liis keeper, he baffled* their 
efforts to entrap him, and got clev off without a trial. 
He revenged himself on tlJe spies with this dowilright I 
cpigreyn— ^ I 

Spies, you ore lights In the^atc, but of hose stuflT, * I 

Who, ivhci^you'vo burntJi^Wficlves clown to the eniiff. 

Stink, and are throu^n^way—end fair enough I 

There was a spy of q different kind— a friendly eaves- 
dropper — whom Ben did not shake off so easily. 
Roman Catholic priest found his way to the player's 
cell, and made a convert |)f him. * Thereafter lie was 
twelvq years a Papist;’ but was reconciled again to his 
mother church ; and at his first communiofi, in token 
of true reconciliation, he drank out the full cup of wine ! 
Ben did nothing by^ halves. He seems to have been 
twice again in prison ; on one occasion for joining with 
Cliapman and JMarston in writing against the Scottish 
nation, to tlie scandal of King James and liis northern 
courtiers. They exxiected to have their ears cut and 
tlu'ir noses olit; but the rage of Janies was appeased 
without any sucli tragic denouement. After his deli- 
very, Ben banquetted all his friends, among whom were 
Camden and Selden ; and in the midst of the feast his 
old mother glrank t(f him, and showed him a paper of 
‘ strong lusty puson,’ which she intended, if the sentence 
had taken execution, to have mixed in his drink ; and — 

* for she was no churl* — she moant also to have drunk of 
it herself!* Jonson must have * taken altcT liis mother.’ 
That the poet sliouhf have written against the Scotch, 
was almost a parricidal offence; for Ben was half a 
Scot by birth. His grandfather was from Annandole 
(no doubt a Bonier Jolmstoiie), who served under Henry 
VII r. liis father lost ids estate in the reign of Mary, 
and after .suffering imprisoiiiiient, turned minister, but 
died a month before his illustrious son was born. Jon- 
soii's birtli is now fixed in the year 157.‘5, not 1574, as 
stated by Gifford and other biographers.* 

Ben Jonson was a traveller. He was in France in ! 
1613, as we learn from one of his own frank and curious 
confessions ijilatcd to Drummoni:— 

* Sir alter Raleigh sent him governor with liis son, 
anno 1613, to France. This youth being knavishly 
inelir^cd, among^otlier ;^stime8 caused him to be 
'*drmiken, and dead drunk, so that he knew not where 
he was ; thereafter lai^ liiin on a car, which he made to 
be drawn by i^ioiieers through the streets, at every 
cornf^ show'ing liis governor stretched out, and telling 
them that it was a more lively image of the crucifix 
than anything they had.* • 

In thfi summer of 1618, Ben made his memorable 
journey to Scotland on foot King James had visited 
his mative country the year before, and the dramatist 
(who was then a devotef courtier) must have been 


a The error aro«o from a cause worth mentioning, as eonnooicd 
with historical dates. In England, at this time and long pi'ter- 
warde, the year was reckone<l aa ^.mmencing on tlie^ of 
March; but in Scotland this l^mputation was changed, and our 
prooont inode adopted, from and after the 1st of January 1601. 
JotihOA's ago was OMcertuincd from some voraca which wrote in 
Scotland in January 1619, not In January 1619-26, aa Mr Qifford* 
atatCH. Bee Mr David Laing'a edition of Bon^Jonaou’a Converaa- 
tioaa with Drummond, pubUahed by the Shakspearo Society. Mr 
Lafng c^ferrod a groat favDiyr on the lovers of our early literature 
by thia oarefully-edltotl reprint. 
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awat^ that he would gratify^ his sovereign no less than 
I hhnself, by undertaking a journey to the north, and 
describing its scenery and people. Dr Johnson's Tour 
to the Hebrides, at the age of sixty-four, was a wonder- 
ful feat ; but the lexicographer trusted to post-chaises, 
g‘jidt\s, and horses; and he, moreover, had the indefatig- 
able Boswell for his purveyor and companion. The 
dramatist set out alone, to walk the whole way froni 
the Thames to the Tweed and the Forth. He was of 
huge bulk, with a * mountain belly and a rocky face/ as 
he tells us, and i * 

lIlahundrM^fxrey hafra * 

Told flve-anav;rty years. 

He remained in Scotland af)onr hve months, leaving it 
on the 19th of January 16l9,^hd arriving in London 
some tlirop months afterwards. There would be various 
jovial meetings with English w-orthies by tlie way I 
Jonson seems to have visittdl Loch Jjoniond, and medi- 
tated a poem, or pastoral drama, on that beautiful lo- 
caiitv. lie was well recx;ive<i by the Scottish gentry, 
and on his return, he remembered with atfectionHhe 
‘ beloved Fentons, the Nisbets, the Scotts, the Living- 
stons, and all the other honest and honoured names.' 
With. Drummond of llaM'thornden lie remained some 
weeks. This was the last of his principal visits, and it 
was the most important, for Drummond privately took 
notes of his guest's conversation and opinions, and thus 
preserved several curious particulars and traits of cha- 
racter. Drummond has been charged with treachery, 
Ui receiving and eptertaining Jonson, for the purpose, 
as is alleged, of reco*'ding his foibles and opinions^ and 
/loting down bis defciitn. The charge, however, is alto- 
gctiier unwarranted. Drummond never published his 
memoranda, though he survived Jonson twelve years; 
and nothing has transpired to show that the notes were 
inaccurate. That tlieir general effect is unfavourable 
to Jonson, may b(» accounted f#.r, without detracting 
from the substantial merits of^either party. Judging 
from the slightness of the notices of sucli men as Sliak- 
speare and Spencer, Drummond does not seem to have 
attempted to * draw out ’ his visitor. Of Sidney, Kaleigli, 
Bacon, and other glories of EUzabeth's court, Jonson 
could have furnished interesting anecdotes and parti- 
culars i but few arc given. Of the virgin queen herself, 
Ben reported — 

* Queen Flizaheth never saw herself, after she became 
old, in a true glass : they painted her, and sometimes 
would vermilion her nose. She bad always, about 
Cliristmas evens, set dice, that threw sixes or fives — 
and she knew not they were other— to make her win, 
and esteem herself fortunate;' a characteristic of the 
weakness that was blended witli this remarkable sove- 
reign’s masculine character. Of Bacon wc are told — 

‘ My Lord Chancellor of Etffeland wxiingeth his speechfs 
from the strings of his band’ — a slight personu trait, 
that one is pleased to know so great a man. The 
critical opinions delivered by*Jonson w'cre harsh and 
crude, and evidently distasteful to Drummond. Most 
of them have that tone of arrogance and boastinj^ whiclf 
exposed Jonson to s^niuch animosity and ridiculd in 
his own day. He did not realise the fine ^picture he 
has drawn of critics in ‘ Cynthia's Hevels' — a man, ‘ so 
truly learned, that he aifected not to show it ; who 
would think and speak his thought freely ; but was as 
distant from depraving another man's merit as pro- 
claiming his own :* and *jor hia valour, *tis such that he 
dares as Utde to offer any injury, as to receive one* 

The Scottish poet, however, judged his English brother 
Somewhat too sharply, and did not make sufficient al- 
lowance for his position and ^leculiar temperament He 
should have forborne from a final Summing up. Ben 
joertaiftig forgot himself sometimes over his cups— SMt 
too late, and drank tao much— for he was not niggardly 
j of his own hospitality— and, recdlectiDg perhaps tlie 
I fctruggles and difficulties he had overcome, ho glorified 
himself too loftily and osthnlatiously on his stiDCNMf his 
talents and his acquaintaace with tlie great BVojp 


I some of his depreciatory remarks on his ^ntemporaries, 
we may appeal from his after-dinner sallies to the gene- 
rous tributes and friendly memorials in hif published 
works. There the young and gifted Francis Beaumont 
i and the ‘gentle Shakspeare' receive a full measure of 
i»istice and of praise. Jonson had resolved to write an 
account of his ‘ foot pilgrimage.’ He got Drummond to 
solid him some information, and had proceeded a certain 
length with his task, but unfortunately a fire broke out 
in his bouse, and consumed liis manuscripts. Uistor^, 
poetry, translationysgrammar, and divinity, 

Wherein wan nil. beside the snccoure Bp<‘nt 
Which noble Carow, Cotton, Selden lent, 

perished in the flames ; and, as wo further learn from 
his hearty ‘ P2xecratioii upon Vulcan,' 

¥ 

Among 

The rest, my Journey Into ScrHland sung, 

With all the adventures. 

This was a serious loss, and the poet seems to have de- 
spaired of rdplaciog it. 

Dryden has said, in a well-known couplet, that groat 
wifs arc nearly allied to madness. The position h.is 
lieeii disputed with complete success, for tlic highest j 
wit or genius has ever been, and must bo, united to a j 
sound understanding and healthy temperament. Even 
in our cloudy tingcnial climate, no trace of this baleful 
consanguinity has been found among tlie truly inventive 
and great original minds. Ch.'iuccr, Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, Fielding, and Walter Scott, were acUive, livily, and 
sensible men. Their ‘ garlands and singing robes’ never 
irojieded their free motion in this ordinary work-day 
world. We sometimes, however, discover a strong 
melancholy and incipient hypochondria in the ease of 
men of briglit, but irregiiiur and secondary, genius— as 
Ben Jonson, I>f Johnson, Bynui, and ('oleridge— -arising 
from physical or constitutional infirmity, heightened in 
some instances by intemperance. Ben Jonson’s melan- 
choly at tknes assumed a ludicrous and fantastic form, 
lie told Drummond that he hiul * consumed a liolc 
uiglit in lying, looking to his great toe, ebont uhich he 
hath seen Tartars and Turks, ]loma;.s and Carthiii'i- 
nians, fight in his imagination.’ The battle of tiie (/ig- 
I mics and cranes, and the wars of the Lyiipiitians, wi ie 
nothing to this brave fantasy! Tlie following U a 
touching and poetical insta.K'C of aberration : — ' 

‘Wlien the king came in England [lCO;j], at that 
time the pest was in London ; he (Jonson) being in the 
country at Sir Robert Cotton's house, with old Cfiiinlcn, 
he saw in a vision his eldest son, then a child, and at 
London, apTHiar unto him with the mark of a bloody 
cross on his forehead, us if it had been eutted with a 
sword, at which amazed, he prayed unto God, and in the 
morning he came to Mr Camdeq's chamber to tall him, 
who pei^suaded him it was but an apprehension of his 
Skntasy, at which he should not be dejected. In the nu'.'in- 
time comes tliere letters from his wife of the death of 
that l>oy in the plague. He appeared to him, he said, 
of a manly shape, and of that growth that he thinks he 
shall be at the resurrection* 

' Jonson honoured hU boy's memory with some tender 
verses— # 

Sovf» years tlioft wert lent to me, and 1 thco pay, 

Kzoct^ by tt|y fkte, cm the Just dny. 

Oh, could I lose all father now ! fur why 
Will man lament the state he should envy ? 

To have so soon 'scaped world’s luid flea's rnge, « 

.dituf , i/no olArr misery^ yet aye ! 

IteBt In soft peace, and asked, say here doth llo 

For whose sake hcnc^wtli all hls^ws be such 
Askhat he loves may never like too mudii. 

More touching and beautiftit, howeiter, is an effusion on 
the death of his first .daughter, an infant. Mr Peter 
Cunningfaklni has found an entry in the register of St 
Martin's-in-tbe-Fields (Jonson's piyfish iW h<s qarly 
days), which aeems to record the death of this child in i 
1593. Jonson ^as then only in Ids twentieth year, 
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but his youthful marriage and paternity are undoubt- 
ed— 

Here IfeB, to each her {wrents' ruth, 
the daughter of thHr youth ; 

Yet all hoavcn*8 gifts being heaven's duo. 

It makes the father less to rue. 
itt six Tuontlis' end she parted hence, 

Witli Hiifoty of her innocenco. jl 

Her soul heaven's queen, whose name she liesn, 

In comfort of her inpther’s tears, • 

Hath idac'tKl among her virgin traih, 

Whoie, while that severed cloth remain, 

^ The grave iiartakes the fleshly birth, 

^Vliiuh cover lightly, gentle eartli 1 

This teiKhTncsa of the rough, hard-living poet — * surly 
H(jn *— is inexpressibly fouehing, Ilis heart was in its 
right place. ‘ Of all stylos,’ says Druintnond, * he loved 
most to be named honest, and liath a hundred letters so 
naming him.’ lie merited the manly appellation which 
he coveted. Jonson’s over-conviviality, however, ac- 
companied w'ith generally improvident habits, involved 
liiin in many dillicnlties, from which Shakspeure’s better 
fortune and prudence seem to have kept him free, lie 
trusted hirgtdy to the patronage of th^* court and the 
nobility, an<l was an unscrupulous adulator. The Karl 
of Pembroke, he said, allowed him L.20 every year to 
buy books— a delicate and refined mode of administer- 
ing assistance. Hiit Jonson had erubalined the memory 
of the carl’s mother in that imperishable epitaph — 

T'mIcrncHth this sable hearse 
Liott the subject uf all vui'hc, 

Sitlney's bfst4‘r, iVmbroke’s niutbcr ; 

Deutb, ere thuii hast hliiiii another, 

L('arne<1, aiul fail*, ami good sishlic, 

Tune Khali throw u dart at tbcc. 

The Karl of Dorset was also among Jonson’s patrons, 
and he enjoyed the confidence atul help of Bacon and 
Kalcigli. I’lie wit.s of the Mermaid Club were all his 
fast fricinls. Pecuniary indt'peiideiice seems never to 
have been dreamt of by the })Oets of*thi)se days. The 
only shame was in getting too little, not too much, 
.lonson vaunted loudly of his spirit and boldness in at- 
tacking tlie vices of the age, and the wt^rthless trbe of 
hycophants and poetasters ; yet he seems to have flat- 
tered the nobility all round, and to have half lived on 
his palrons. 

It is pkasant to find that, after his plays and 
gor> 4 (‘oiis masques had lost their attractions, and disease 
bad cramped bis energies, many of the aristocnicy re- 
• incmbcrcd their .'incient poet, and relieved his necessities, 
(diaries I. at one time sent him a pre.scnt of 1^1 oo, and 
CtiiivtTtcd his laureate’s salary of a hundred inerks into 
pounds, adding at the same time a tierce of Canary 
wiiu% the poet’s favourite ’ocverage. The Karl of New- 
castle appears to have been one of his most attentive 
and generous patrons ; and Mr Peter Cunningham has 
contributed to the Bhakspearc Society a most lively and 
ingenious Ix'gging letter addressed by Jonson to this 
I noblornari. I'he original is among the ilarleian piaii4- 
I scripts in the British Museum — '* ^ 

1 * My Noblk and Most IIonourf.d Lord— I myself 

I being no substance, urn fain to trouble you with shadows, 

I or, what is less, an apologue or fable in a dre.am.* 1 
I being strucken wdth the palsy in the year 1628, had 
Sir Thutniu Badger some few months since a foic sent 
me for a pAeient, which creature, by handling, I endea- 
voured to make tame, as well for the abating of my dis- 
ease, as the delight I took in sp^ulation of his nature. 
It happened this present year, 1 Al, and this very week, 
being the week ushering Christmas, and this Tuesday 
morning in a dream (and morning dreams are truest), 
to have one of my servants come up to lUy bedside and 
tell me — “Master, master, the fox speaks!’* Whereat 
mctiiougbt I started, and troubled, went down into the 
yarOf to witness the wonder. There I found my Keynard 
in liis tenement, the tub I hired for him, cynically cur- 
pressing his own lot, to be condemned io the house of a 
poet, y'here nothing was to be seen but. the bare walls, 
am an>Jjhing heard but tlie noise of e saw diriding 
tiUets all t& week long, more to dceop the family iu 


exercise than to comfort any person there with Are, 
save the paralytic master : and went on in this way, as 
I the fox- seemed the better fabler of the two. *1, his 
master, began to give him goo«i words, and stroke Him ; 
but Reynard, barking, told me these would not do ; 

I must give him nieatw J, angry, called him* stinking 
vermin. He replied, “ Look into your cellar, which is 
your hirder too, you’ll find a worse vermin »thdte.” 
When presently calling for a light, methought I went 
down, and found all the floor ^ui^ied up, as if a colony 
of moles hjid been there, Rr an army of saltpetre men. 
Whereupon 1 sent presently into Tuttle Street for the 
king’s most excellent nnd^atcher, to relieve me, and 
hunt them. But he, wlie^ic came, and had viewed the 
place, and had well lUja/^cd the earth turned up, took a 
handful, smelt it, a^ s%i(l, “ Master, it is not in my 
power to destroy tMs. vermin ; the king or some good 
man of a noble nature must help you. ThisvkineV of 
mole is called a Want, which wib destroy you and your 
family, if you prevent siot the working of it in time. 
An^ therefore God keep you, ami send you health.” 
'Phe interpretation both of the fable and dream is, that 
i, waking, do find Want the worst and most working 
vermin in a house, and therefore, my noble lord, and 
next the king my best patron, I am necessitated to tell 
it you. I am not so impudent to borrow any sum of 
your lonlship, for 1 have no faculty to pay ; but my 
nee<ls arc such, and so ii;ging, as I do beg what your 
bounty can give me, in tire name of good letters, and 
the b'*!idof an ever grateful and acknowledging servant 
To your honofir. Ben Jonson. 

Wkktmin'btkr, 2C/A Deeemher 1631.* 

I'he earl could hardly have resisted so interesting ycb 
nircct an .appeal tc^his benevolence. Up lo the jurrioti 
of his delltii, the poet had occasiobal glimpses of pro- i 
aperity and^joyousnesq. ' That excellent letter-writer, j 
Iloweil, descril)es, under the date of 1C36, a ^sulenm i 
8upi>cr’ at Ben’s house, at which he was a guesu The 
host Was rather t^tlkativo and egotistical, according to 
Howell, but there tfas good company, cxcclltMit c hi*er, 

I choice wines, and jovial w'elcorne. Tliis must have lieen 
I on quarter-day 1 Jonson died in the following year, 
August G, 1637. 

•Jonson was the most learned of all the poets of tliis 
I brilliant era. His life and h.'ibits seem to have been 
I very unsuitable for severe and continuous study ; and 
it IS certain he had not (though the<;ontrary is often 
asserted) the benefit uf a university education. The 
energy of his character, and his ambition for scholastic 
distinction, seem to have overcome all obstacles. He 
* took the wall ’ of Shakspcarc and all his fellow players 
I and dramatists ; he was the sclioolmaster of the t^ the, 
and in his latter days he rulcd*desp()tically. His classi- 
cal studies are seen in their fairest light iu his masques, 
and the exquisite lyrical poems scattered throughout 
hig plays, witl^ other riiiior piecca, which are rich in 
conception, and highly ]iolis1ied. His latest production, 
tlie pastoral dr.ania culled the' Sad Shepherd, i.s also 
extremely ifoeiioal Ai subject and imagery. The come- 
dies of Jonson are rarely plejising, but are invaluable 
fof their pictures of London and English life, their 
satire, admirable delineation of character, and the artful 
construction of the fable of plot The conceptiou of 
such^characters as Kitely and Captain Bobadil by a 
youth of two-and-tweiity, is a remarkable fact, and 
c^iows a sort of iiiuato aptitude for comedy. There arc 
passages of insuflbrable coarseness and pedantry even in 
the best of his plays ; bbt their defects are redeemed by 
ready wit and broad humour, shrewd observation and 
sterling sense. Ilis English vocabulary seems to nave 
been inexhaustible. HU style, so original in nhr.^se and 
construction, flows oi>»Uke a flood stained with impuri- 
ties and exotic substances, yet ever sweeping, rattling \ 
on — ^a voluble and Irresistible torrent. 1(U satire and 
declamation have the same di^jectness and energy. With 
what Juvenalian relish and eagerney he holds up sdme; 
tice or folly to ridicule and detestation 1 How forcibly 
he ileplcts the miser, ^ho epicure, the coxcomb, oowi^ • 
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or bully ! His tragedies, on the other hand, arc cold, 
Stiff,«an(l formal. In these his leaniing, or rather his 
pgdantry, overlaid his fancy. Bhakspearc he once ac- 
cused of * wanting art* . In his own Koman plays we 
SCO littje^dse but art — patient digging in the mines of 
classic story. In Shakspeare, art was incorporated with 
aj^id lost in the midst of his creative originality. He 
had the essence and sjurit, Jonson the language and 
facts, of classic antiquity. 

* One but preserved tlie ashes : hr tlic flame, 

True to its sense, but truer to Us fante. . 


savingsXbanks. 

An article on this subject 'fr^i the pen, we under- 
stand, of Dr Chalmers, appeared in a recent number 
. 6f thb North British Review. In this article there are 
many considerations — urged with all the author’s ac- 
customed force— to which the friends of the working- 
classes ought to join in giving publicity. » 

It appears that of late certain parties, possessed of 
great power over public opinion, have been trying to 
write down Savings’ Banks. The arguments by which 
tlicy seek to cast discredit upon these institutions, may 
be learnt from the following extract, quoted by Dr 
Clmliiicrs from one of their articles on the subject. 

‘ 'rake,* say the parties referred to, *'au extraordinary 
example. A labourer, sixty years of age, by hook or 
by crook has, saved Ij.500. We know such a case. 
The L.OOO is the plague of his life. * It w'ould be a 
uKM'cy to swindle him out of it, except that he would 
probably fret a good deal at the loss. Could he forget 
it, ho would be both a iuippier ami a bcitt^ man. To 
liugiii with, it is a guilty possession. ^lus fiitlier is | 
maintained by a distant Union ; his sons and daughters I 
are all but forbidden his cottage. He invests it in | 
secret. It was lent at five per cent, to a gi^ntlcman I 
engaged in the expensive amusement of oilTlmilding | 
himself. The gentleman righted, and repaid the loan. 
So there was the labourer going about in the dusk of 
the evening looking for some needy yet trustworthy 
person to give him five per cent., or four-aud-a-half, or 
four. At last he was forced to put it in tlic funds, 
where it now lies ; but before he did this, lie had offered 
it to a neighbour, wliose death might have cost him 
every farthing; hut who was honest enough to dtjcline | 
it on that account He wishes to take a small farm, 
suited to his capital, but cannot hear of one. If, how- | 
ever, he were so fortunate, it is evident wliat would 
soon become of a farmer who, up to the age of sixty, 
had never occupied ay acre of land, never owned a 
horse or a cow', or a single agricultural ini jllenient, ex- 
ce])t his spade, his hoc^ and liis pick-axe. A bad far- 
mer, of course he would also he a had emigrant This 
L.aOO, then, is a burden of which thoi>owner willtonly 
be relievcil when he throws it on the ground: When 
he dies, his children, without estate, occupation, or hus- 
bandry, will squander it, not in oissipatioii, but in the 
mere feebleness and incontinence of ingrain^ poverty. 

‘ A domestic servant at the age of fifty-five or sixty, 
finds that she is incapaljc of further service, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, that people prefer younger 
servants. She has saved L.80. Very creditable in her, 
of course, and very stingy she must have been to her 
nephews and nieces to do so much. But what is She 
to do with her L.80? If she yan make up her mind to 
part with the principal — and it is a very pardonable 
tenacity which prevents her from doing so— slie could 
purchase L.8 a-year, or :is. a-week. This is a sliilling 
a- week •for food and clothing, after lodging and fuel 
-:Ave been i>aid for. While sAe is looking about for a 
use to put it to, she lives on it, and it wastes away.* 
All her relations are in tlic labmiring class. There is 
not one of them who, iiareturii for her little capital, or 
in the hope of ill reversion, can offer her a domestic 
asylum where she will be useful and respected. Bueh 
a sum would insure her the titld'of Madame to tlCs ^iid 


of her days across the Channel, and quite set up her 
peasant brother and nephews. It would be n mine of 
agricultural wealth. On this side the Channel it would 
be a snowball in the sun.’ * 

Now, though we con hardly conceive a ]peTSon setting 
himself seriously to prove that the habit ot saving ought 
ti»bG discouraged among the working-classes, still it is 
evident tliat the effect of such clever and witty para- 
graphs as the above, is to spread the idea, that in Eng- 
land it is useless for people in the humbler ranks of 
life to save money. Supposing the sentiments which 
the writer expresses to become general among tbe 
classes whose case he is considering, what would be the 
results ? The labourer would say hi himself, * By work- 
ing hard, and living frugally, as I am doing new, 1 
should be able, by the time 1 am sixtv ^itars of age, to 
have L.500 of my own. But what will be the use of it? 
In this country there is no way of safely and profitably 
investing so small a sum as L.500. In all probability .1 
could not obtain a farm suited to such a capital ; and 
even if I could, what sort of a farmer should I make, 
who never o\\;ied an acre of land? There is the same 
objection to my emigrating. In short, 1 should be 
obliged to lend the money privately ; and then I should 
be in a continual state of *alarm lest I should lose it. 
In France I could have found many ways of turning 
it to account, but hero it would be tlie plague of my 
life ; . and when 1 was dead, all iny relations would 
scramble for it over niy corpse. It is best, therefore, 
not to save at all, to spend as 1 go, trusting to chance 
and the Union for my old age.’ In a similar manner 
the domestic servant would reason. * I am in a fair 
way,’ she would say, * to have L.80 of savings when I 
give up service. But what is L.80 ? If I were to part 
with the money, I might obtain three shillings a-wcek 
for it all the rest of my life ; but how could 1 live upon 
that ? I have ^o relations who could give me bed and 
board in exchange for my L.80. What a pity I was 
not born in France, where, they tell me, L.80 would 
secure mp the title of Madame, and be quite a little 
fortune. Wbll, I shall give up saving ; and when iny 
nephew Jack comes to borrow other two sovereigns, 1 
shall just let him have tliem, though I know, good* 

I hearted fellow, -he spent the last two I gave him at 
Greenwich fair.’ 

Of course such a pernicious w'ay of tlflnking is not 
likely ever to be professed in the broad terms we Inivu 
supposed. Whatever be the conduct of t|ie working- 
classes in the matter, it will take a great deal of arguing 
to convince them that the habit of saving is a bud 
thing. The habit is so recommended by the universal 
experience of mankind, and is so rooted in the be tter 
parts of our nature, that it can fall into disrepute only 
in a very deteriorated condition of society. The ques- 
tion, therefore, whether it be advantageous for tlic 
r working-classes of England to saVe money, might be 
saMy treiled as a mere scientific speculation with 
wiffth the economists W'crc amusing themselves, were it 
not that experience shows that there is not a more 
^cctuai way of perpetuating vicious practices in so- 
ciety, than by giving them the shelter of a theory. So 
infallible is the ^nnexion between speculation and 
practice, that if tne united gin-shops of^England were 
to pay a staff of lecturers to go about disseminating the 
notion, that it is useless for the humbler classes to be- 
come capitalists, wotare confident the result would be 
an immense inc^ase of the number of gaUons of spirits 
drunk within the year. It is therefore incumbeut on 
sound economists not to sufier such a notion, however 
abstractly stated, to go abroad, without sending out its 
refutation after it; and this is wjiat Dr Chalmers has 
done in his mrticle on Savings’ Banks. < - « ^ 

The grejif fallacy, he says, of the reasoning of those 
^ho would cast discredit on the itabit bf saving among 
the humbler classes, is, that^th^ Udk as if the only 
use of money were to iqeke more money. ^ 

liinii, they say, tp the increase of capital in a,coa:i^ 
try ; more money' may be save^ by a nation than it can- 
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find employment for. Small capitalists, especially, have 
little chance of being able to find a profitable invest- 
ment for their money. Except in times of inordinate 
speculatidb, as, for instance, during a railway mania, 
there is scarcely ever an opportunity for a man with 
but a small sum of money by him to make a lucky hit. 
While the nabob with his L.20,000 or L..')0,000 can find 
ways of employing his money which will yield hipi a 
good interest, the thrifty labourer or artisan with his 
L.200 or L.300 will in most cases bo obliged to remain 
a labourer or artisan all liis life, because he can find no 
way of turning his little capital to account 
In answer to this, Dr, Chalmers, admitting in the 
fullest manner the doctrine of the limited increase of 
capital, observes, * Our purpose in these accumulations 
is not that the poor man should thereby acquire some- 
thing to trade with. Ours is a homelier aim ; and, to 
express it in homely language, it is simply that he 
should lay by for an evil day — for old a^, which is the 
winter of life, or for those mishaps and sicknesses which 
might bo termed its days of foul weather. Our clnef 
anxiety and iiiiii is, not to effectuate th^ movement of 
labourers and their families from the grade of society 
ill which they are now placed to the one above it, but 
to elevate and improve their condition as labourers — to 
raise, in fact, the whole platform of humble life above 
the mire of its present degradation, so that there shall 
be no sunken storeys, inhabited at least by human 
beings, in our social edifice — ^a change which could, we 
believe, be accomplished without derangement or dis- 
turbance to those who occupy the upper apartments of 
the building, and without injury to the gracefulness or 
beauty of its liigher elevations. Such being our -main 
otvjcct, it is not profit at all that we should seek after ; 
and would vastly rather that each depositor’s little stock 
were kept in its place of safety, than put to hazard by 
the laying of it out on any spcculaiion^however tempt- 
ing. We even do not mind very particularly what the 
amount of interest is which the bank allows upon it, 
insomuch that wo should make no effort to raise the 
interest above the centoge which is curfcntly given. 
The principal design of the institution, and all its most 
valuable purposes, arc served, if the money withheld 
from vicious or unnecessary expenditure at one period 
of life, is in reserve for needful subsistence or additional 
comfort at jjnothcr period — even thougli during the 
latter period it should melt away like a snowball in the 
sun, and the last fragment or farthing of it should dis- 
appear with the final payment for the burial of him of 
whom it could be said at the termination of his honour- 
able career, that his own hands ministered throughout 
to his own necessities, and to those who were with him.’ 

Hut besides this obvious use of the poor man’s little 
accumulations in the Havings’ Bank being a provision 
against times of distress from ill health or other causes, 
the reverend doctor bontends that these Savings’-Bank 
deposits would have a wholesome effect on stages. ^ 
little stock,’ he says, * in the hands of labourers, would 
act both by an equalising and an elevating power on the 
wages of labour.’ « 

To illustrate its effect in equalising wages, he instances 

* those seasons of depression which so often take place 
in the tradioA world, when, by a glut in the market, 
wages are bronglit indefinitely low — and so a dreary 
season has to bo traversed of uifder-paid and ill-paid 
industry'-*’wheii, often for months ^together, workmen 
and their fanull(w have to Uvil as they may in wretched 
jtarvation, or in wretched dependence on the allowances 
of a poors’ohousc. The peculiar misery,’ he says, *of 
such a conJitiop is, that, to eke out a bare subsistence, 
the operatives ore tempted to overwork, in order to com- 
pensat^fH^ the amount of their work, for tbg deficiency 
of their wages. This we have frequently seen amoug^ 
the weavers in Glasgow, where^ in those sad seasons of 
overladen markets and sunken wages, the practice was ' 
to l^p,.)Aie loom constantly agoing, so that it never 
la>«lfile all thef four-and-twenty hours— the man and 
wue sometimes taking fhdr turns, and sharing the 

• ’ •• • 


d^ s and night's work between them. Now, mark the 
effect of this dire and frantic necessity, and thdiort of 
wretched cross-purpose in which it landed the unhappy 
parties, insomuch that the only result of this their 
strenuous and excessive labour, was both to prolong and 
to aggravate the mischief againse which they were 
struggling with all their might, sorely but ineffeptuirily 
—seeing that the woful predicament into which they 
arc brought, is caused by the verjs glut which they are 
doing their uttermost to feed aial to perpetuate.’ •They 
would be sending more cloth than usu^ into the mar- 
ket, at the very time when ./licre was too much in it 
already. ‘ Nopr,* says Dr Qfialmers, * the best, the only* 
extrication from such a jodamity we can think of, were 
a little stock in the hojills^f labourers, who could there- 
fore, on the re8ourc(;s jvhich themselves had accumulated 
in good times, live for' a season without labour^ or at 
least without that grievoiisly-cxcessive labour by whiSi 
the weary interval of depression is so indefinitely 
lengthened out. It is ftiiis that the period of bad 
timea^might be incalculably abridged, with a consump- 
ti|^n quickened by low prices, and a production lessened 
by tlier voluntary abstinence of workmen, who could 
thus afford to relax or intermit their toils on every 
occasion of miserably low wages — till, on the happy con- 
junction of rising markets with cleared and empty 
warehouses, their work came to be eagerly sought after 
by competing capitalists, and its remuneration again 
ascended till it reached, or better still if it overpassed, 
the standard from which it had fallen.’ 

In order to make plain the power of Savings’ Banks 
to elevate the wap'S of labour, Dr Chalmers has recourse 
todmother Scottish illustration, drawn from ‘ the scene 
which is exhibited oif ibe autumn mornings in the Grass- 
market of Edinburgh, where shearers are in the habit of 
resorting to i»e hired for the work of the harvest. Let 
us just imagine,’ he says, * that each of these candidates 
for employment had a five-pound note in his pocket ; or 
that, instead of lividf from hand to mouth, and being 
dependent on a master for his next meal, he had the 
means within himself for the comfortable subsistence of 
the next month or the next quarter of a year ; on such 
a simple change in the state of our labourers, there 
would hinge a mighty difference in the result of this 
negotiation for wages. A higher wage would be brouglit 
about by the quiet operation of a market law — by a mere 
abatement of the necessity, and so of the keenness and 
competition fbr masters on the one side; and this of 
course followed up by an enhancement of the necessity, 
and so of the keenness and competition for workmen 
upon the other. We should not wonder if the calm and 
conscious ptj/sscssion by each labourer of his five-pound 
note, were eventually to raise the wagi‘s of each by a 
6d. per day— a good interest out bf doors for their accu- 
mulated treasu]^ and ag abundant compensation fur 
>the smallness of %ie interest allowed by the bank, or of 
the interest within doors. Let our people only have 
saved enough to reliere them of the apprehension tliat, 
although refused the Avork they arc seeking for, they 
will «ot on that account, fur a good many days at least, 
go supperless to bod, and this would powerfully turn 
the bsdance in their favour, lb is true,’ he continues, 
*that we can look fur no general or sensible rise of 
wages from the operation of this cause, till Savings* 
Baqks have been greatly moro multiplied, and the habit 
of saving has been carried to a greater extent among 
the people. But why not make a right beginning in 
the matter; or rather, as the beginning has b^ already 
made, why not persevere and move on in the right di- 
rection?* Besides, it is not altogether true that the 
depositor in the Savings-Bank would have to till 
the habit of saving became general among his fellow- 
^tonrers, before be reaped tiie benefit of his own fra- 
gality ia tlie shape of higher wages. The dilierenco ot 
the amount of wages given toune workman, and that 
given to another, is generally determiifed by the supe- 
rioritv of skill or dhaquster possessed by one of the 
workmen over the other. An eminent Spitalficlds silk 
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manufacturer told Dr Chalmers that * he made more of 
thos# well-eonditioned and weU-conducted workmen to 
wtiom he crave two guineas a-week, than he made of 
those niisthriven, reckless, and dissipated characters to 
whom 'hft gave lijilf a guinea.* Now, the circumstance 
of :i workman bcfhg a depositor in a Savings' Bank, 
\fould operate as a sort of certidc^ate of character. It 
would be ‘the guarantee of a sobriety and a moral 
superiority, which would make him all the more yjUu- 
abie*to his employer ; Sriualitics these which are worthy 
of a ]>rice, and for which he often will be paid accord- 
ingly.’ V 

Farther to illustrate tn« influence of Savings’-Bank 
deposits in.raising wages, the doctor contrasts it with 
the opposite influence of deVtsSi ‘We have often heard,* 
lie says, ‘of an oppressive and unprincipled nia.ster, 
iindc^ the infamous truc.k system, who tempted liis ser- 
vants to expend beyond their wages, that he might In- 
come the dictator of his owy tprins with them when he 
liad thus got. them into his power.* 

It wouki be well if those Jiealthy considerations were 
dissenuimted, so as to become general among the work- 
ing -classes. Assuredly, the habit of saying h not yet 
so overgrown a virtue among the English artisans, that 
it requires to he written down or even repressed. On 
the contrary, all the best and most enlightened friends 
of the working-classes, all who believe that the only 
efflictual way to improve them is to stimulate tliem to 
self-improvcMiieTit, and assist them in it, all such will 
join in desiring the prosperity and « multiplication of 
those admirable institutions — Savings’ Banks. 

A I) VENTURES IN THE P^CIFld 

AnvvjNTiTUH has always its charms, Iw it by flood or 
field, at. home or abroad, but more esiwcially when it 
lies amid scenes little known, or even liefore unvislte<l. 
Under this impression we turn to a recent yohune* by 
the surgeon of n whaling vesrSi, who traversed tlie 
P:iciflo some ten or twelve years ago, dating his depar- 
ture from England in 1 882,* and his return in 1836. Tije 
laf)s(; between the' date of ilio incidents and that of 
their publiciitioii is an iiimsnal circumstance ; but per- 
ha]is the author, acting on the good old llorutian maxim, | 
judged tlmt his nianuNcript would not be the worse for 
the retention. Be this as it may, the * Adventures* con- 
atitnte a not uninteresting volume, relating as they do 
ciiiclly to shooting. Ashing, and sailing excursions, and 
Xi) exploring rambles on some of tlie uninhabited islands 
of rtdyiiesia. 

In October 1832 Dr Coulter sot sail from Spithead 
in the good ship ‘T^tratford/ and, aftcj a somewhat 
stormy run, entered the tropica, touched at Ilrava, one 
of the Ca])e de Verdi, and at the Falklands. These last 
mcnti(jncd islands are, in fiouthem Atlantic conversa- I 
tioti, called the * egg market.’ from tfie iminens6 quaK- ) 
titics of eggs of geese, penguins, and albatrosses, found ‘ 
along their shores. The nests of these birds are so 
numerous as to constitute ranges of two or three miles | 
in length, ami from three to six feet apart. ‘ Thi^ 
arrangement,* says our author ‘ is very convenient in 
every respect. The bifds can easily hold a conversation 
a(T<)ss this street ; and the sailors can waHc up the 
centre of it, Ix^at them out of their nests, and march off 
with the good eggs, thoughtfully leaving behin^ two 
or three bad ones as an inducement for the birds to 
return to their homes afteif the invasion.’ From these ^ 
long streets of birds’-nests, the ship’s company carried ^ 
off some six or seven tons of good palatable provision. 

Hqying left tlie Falkland Island^ and rounded C^pe 
Horn, the Stratford entered upon the scene of her 
whaling operations, and had good and easy success, if 
Avc muy^ judge from some of tlie hunts described by iDr 
C( )ulter. l)lsmis8ing|^however, these marine adventurS, 
wc shall follow him in his excursions on the islands 
which were fisited during the cruise. Juan Feraandea 
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— the island of the immortal Robinson Crusoe — was 
tiiat first tnucheil at, the vessel anchoring on the north 
side in deep water close to the beacii. Tlie island when 
they arrived was tenantless, though some iiine before 
the Chilian government had attempted to make it a 
sort of penal settlement. The attempt was uiisiiccess- 
S’ll; the convicts, amounting to about one thousand, 
rq^e on the soldiers in charge of them, seized their jirms, 
and compelled two vessels, which were in the anchorage 
at the time, to carry them to the mainland.* A more 
enchanting hahitHtioii, if wo may judge from Dr Coul- 
ter’s description, could not be wished for either by 
citizen or convict. It is from sixteen to ciglitcen niih'S 
long, and about seven in width, and chiefly consists 
of a succession of small hills and valleys, each with 
its littlo stream; and those rivulets often uniting, 
came dashing over the clilFs in romantic waterfalls. 
After leaving the beach of Cumberland Ray, there is a 
level tract of some thirty acres filled with rose buslies 
ill full bloom, with immense beds of mint, which is so 
tall, that one could hide in it without being discovered. 
The fragranpc of tills valley was enchanting. The small 
hills surrounding it, thickly covered with middling- 
sized timlier in rich foliage, and a small rippling stre.nn 
running through it, all addwl to its beauty. The island 
was abundantly stocked with bullocks, goats, and dogs 
—all imports since the time of Criifloc—lmt so wild, 
that when disturbed they dashed through tlie thickets 
like deer. There was also no want of fish, as the sea 
all around abounded with delicious rock-(!od ; and seals 
could be had in almost any quantity. Having replen- 
ished their stock of beef, fish, wor>d, water, /to. ami 
having stowed away a few Ixiatdoads of the mint, wliir h 
formed an agreeable anti-scorbutic tea, the Stratfoni 
hoisted anchor, and bade adieu to this delightful and 
cver-inemorable island. 

The solitary life of Robinson Crusoe, or, more cor- 
rectly s])t‘aking, Alexaiilcr Selkirk, a])pcars to i)e any- 
thing but singular in the annals of the Pacific*. 'I'liis 
great and generally placid ocean is dotted over with hun- 
dreds of ifftands, the larger of which, in groii])**, are in- 
habited by tribes of people described by r.(i(»k and otiuT 
voyagers, but the snialler and more isolated arc 1\ in .* in 
a state of nature, and untonanted, at least by niilivo.s. 
‘There is scarcely, however,’ says our adventurer, ‘an 
uninhabited island in those seas, in tlwi thorouchfaio 
of shipping, on which there is a fertile spot of e;i,-tli 
with a supply of water, tr.at has not its Hoiiinsoii 
Crusoe on it.* Islands so occupied Ijecoinc in some mea- 
sure shops to passing vessels ; they furnish them with 
fresh vegetables and water, and likewise can givci some 
information regarding the route of ships which luul 
lately visited them. Dr Coulter iiientions the case of 
an Irishman who, put ashore for bad behaviour from 
a vessel on Charles’s Island, lived there some vears a 
roving and independent life: life was at last killotl in 

C ' miptlftg to carry off from Giiyaquil a queen for his 
utiful domain. Another solitary of a diircreut elia- 
racter was Johan Johoiison, a Swede, who, somewhat 
later, lived a quiet life on this island, cultivating the 
ground, rearing goats, catching turtles, and othiTwisc 


‘There is an indudfement,* says our author, ‘to live on 
eadi islandB; anU that, is the sale of their p^ducc to 
seamen, who are very glad to get a supply of fresh 
vegeti^le^ and even give cash for it Theu, again, the 
gweat feeling of ease of mind and indcjiendence— no 
one to control a man, no ope to demand anything of- 
him. TOe only real annoyance those isolated men 
^meet wijh is the occasional runaway sa'lcn.^lio liidcs 
111 the bush until the ship sails, and then asks shelter 

— — a— 

* Uic iMland hiw sines been taken on from t)iu rin'IIan ko- 
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from the monarch of tho island, and perhaps afterwards 
ill-treats or otherwise annoys him,* 

After some weeks* whalint;, the Stratford anchored 
at Chatluiru Ulaiid, another of the Gallapagos group, 
for the purpose of recooiiering her oil, and otherwise 
•righting her cargo. A tent having been erected on a 
smooth grassy plot close to the water's edge, one-half 
of tlie iTcw took their turn of the land and vessel i^ter- 
iKitcly; and a most delightful residence they had, 

' Fine green tuctle came in on the beach at night, and, 
with a little row and fun in watching for and turning 
them, were easily taken ; then the wild ducks on the 
lagoons, and plenty of Wge doves on the land, were 
easily knocked down by a man throwing a stick among 
them ; the terrapin, or elephant tortoise, of from two 
to four liundred pounds weight ; plenty of fine fish close 
to the roi'ks ; whole beds of very high strong mint, with 
oth»*r herbs in great variety; all those, with many 
others, aflorded the men a great treat, particularly 
lien taken by themselves and used on shore. There 
were iileiity of large hair seals in Jill directions on the 
hciiches and rocks, whose skins mada mocassins for 
every oin* in the ship; and, to complete the comforts of 
tlii-« encampment, fine fresh water was obtained by dig- 
ging d«>wn about fourteen feet. All round this end of the 
isliind tlie woodsextended to nearly the beach and rocks, 
and in sonu‘ instances overhung the water. It w*as a rich 
siglit. I iiad Wen at this island twice before, but had not 
an opportunity of seeing so much of it ; indeed little more 
I tiiari the rocks, beach, and a mile or so inland. As wc 
I were to lie here some time, and as there was nothing 
I for me to do ]»rofessionally, 1 determined to shoulder 
I my gun, ai^ walk right n)und the island on an explor- 
! ing cxciirsTon.* Having arrayed himself in leathern 
c.ip ami iiick(‘t, canvas trousers and strong shoes, and 
carrying with lilru the indis]K‘Ti8ab1e accoutrements of 
knife, axe, gun, and canteen, the dostor set out alone; 
not an individual would volunteer his companionship; 
it ‘ was all a humbug,* said they, ‘ to be tramping about 
an uninhabited island from morning to night* For a 
week or tw'o our adventurer found everything very 
])lcas:iut'— delightful scenery, good living, and no charges; 
noth ing to do but travel, cook Iiis own turtle and veni- 
son, ami sleep soundly without <Jread or danger. Jlis 
stipulated lime being nearly expired, be again bent his 
w ay throngli brake and ravine to the encanipineut ; but 
* mark his dismay when he found the tent and vessel 
gone- -not a trac’e of Ids companions save a pole stuck 
in the ground, and a bottle dangling at the top of it. 
'I’his, however, contained a note from the captain, stating 
that, the vcs.sel had broken from her m(M)riugs, and that, 
in c.oiisi’(i lienee of the current and swell, he was obliged 
to run her to sea; but that he would bring her up to 
her old berth as soon as the storm abated. Here then 
V. as our adventurq^ an involuntary llobinson Crusoe on 
one of the Gallapagos ; set adrift for days, it might Ik; 
for weeks, and left to his own resources, Vitli tjji^ex- 
ception-of a change of clothing, some shot and powder, 
a small bag of biscuit, and a frying-pan which the cap- 1 
tain had considerately deposited near the deserted •»ii- | 
campment. There was no use for idle regret : wishea 
could not better bia position ; ai^^o arraying himself 
in. Ids ncw%pparel, t)r Cbultcr set out once more to 
leail tho life of a solitary huntcr^nd fisher. Tho account 
of one of his adventurous rambles possesses much pa- 
thetic. interest • 

* AVhen I was better tliau half way down the weather 
side, at about four miles inland, I came suddenly on a 
space of ground, whicli was partially clear, and where a 
fcAv trees lay that had evidently a few years ago been 
cut do wip b v some one. On further entering this space, 
theiF^rero mustard jmmpkins, melons# Indian ^orn, 
sweet potatoi^j, and tobacco, all growing indiscriminate 
and in a .very wild state-— tail weeds, and suckers of 

1 young tre^s, starting up here and there from the roots 
^h:f^ld ones. 

•*lii looking about, I saw what was once a spade^ but 
the Uade of wlu;;^ no|r was only rust, and fell in pieces 


when I touched it with my foot Near this, in a hollow, 
was a well with water enough, but overgrown and 
covered with weeds. Tc was regularly built round vrith 
stone. I coutinued ray search over this once well-cared for 
plantation, until I came to tiu; highest or upper part of 
the clearing, which was walled along for sevor^ hundred 
yards by solid rock. Up near this, almost concealerl by 
a clump of trees, and nearly overgrown with wild vine, 

I discovered a house, or rather ^ut, on a comfortable 
scale. There was no sound of liuman voice hsrc— all 
was still. j 

‘ 1 knew, from the indications about, that it was long 
since the plai^ had been attended to. The net-work in 
vines round it was so thick and close, that I liad to 
make an opening thr(>dgV ray axe. On entering 

this wild barrier, I^came at once ou the house, which 
was built against the rock, with a shed roof thatched— 
the sides and front merely posts of wood, interlaced *by 
vine branches, and covered over with mud. Tlie'wholo 
was in a falling state j tlfere w'as only a doorway into it, 
but Mo door. ^ 

• * I now with strange feelings entered the door ; there 
was ample light through tliis ruin to see all. It was a 
melancholy sight and discovery to me. In tho centre of 
the flfiop, near a rude table, lay the skeleton of a man, 
only panially concealed by what luul once been a cover- 
ing of skins. On my touching it, it fell into powder ; tho 
bones, though in apposition, were soparatwl by the 
slightest tourdi. On one side were an old boiling pot 
ami frying-paji, wood, axo, &c. all in rust ; a toiuicco- 
box, with a rudely manufactured pipe, on the table ; an 
old worn-out and rust-oaten carabine and cutlass in the 
dorner : there was a shelf which had once M'rved for a 
lied, w'itls seal-skhis on it. I searched mmutcly, but 
could not (Ind either [>uper or any other thing that 
could give (he least information as to the name, or who 
thi.s unfortunate recluse was. 

‘It wyis a dismal scene. I came out and gazed on 
this hut for soraef\pie; a thought struck me, and T pro- 
ceeded to execute it All was a ruin, and now falling ; 
the only thing I could now do for this remnant of 
humanity was to bury it ; llie only way I could even 
do that was to cover it witii the ruln.s. A few blows of 
a heavy stone against the posts laid all prostrate, and 
shut out the sight for ever. 

‘Wliilst ill tiiose seas I made many inquiries, from 
captains and otliers frequenting tliosc i^l.mds, about 
this solitary man. hut no one knew or had heard any- 
thing about him.* He must have been dead for many 
years, from the state of the skeleton, the hut, and long- 
neglected plantations. 1 left the grounds without touch- 
ing anything, wdth a heavy hvart, ami could not c.tt a 
bit aiitil I was miles away from it.* 

After a lapse of fourteen di^’s, the Stratford hove in 
sight ; and a couple ofjiioats ivore lowered at the signal 
of^he doctor, ^'ho admits that though he ahvays exjv- 
rietieed great delight in a cliange of sinievy, and ex- 
ploring unknown ^riaees, he felt infinitely more in again 
hearing the voices of his friendly shipmates. TJic 
v«iyagc was now directed towards Ihe Marquesas, a 
group of islands whose inhabitants iverc tlien tho- 
rough barbarians and eannitmls. On one of these the 
doctar was again accidentally left, and was obliged to 
remain for sumo time, and cultivate tho acquaintance 
the natives. In a few days he bi^came a great 
avourite with the chief of tlie tribe, who, being at war 
with another tribe, tk^suglit the adventurer*s rifie more 
than match for a thousand of the spears of his op- 
ponents. The doctor in short became a great man — too 
great w'e fear for bis own liking or comfort ; for they 
not only made him chief, buf insisted oif liis being 
tattooed, and made *one of themselves.* * I w.is,* con- 
tinues he, * four hours under the operator the first day, 
and three hours the secoi^; which tiihc sjfllcccl 
mark on my skin delineitions and characteristics 
a chief. After all was over, the Surface was rubbefi 
wit^ scented coeoa-^ut oil, wMcU cooled the iuflamma-. 
tlon muoh, and gave me great ease. Then, ktowing 
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concha and firing: muskets ended the ceremony. The 
people and chiefs all then looked upon me as more 
tlvin one of themselves. They came in numbers, brinj;- 
ing what they thought delicacies of all sorts— fruit, fowl, 
pig, fish, ike . ; and the chiefs gave me various presents. 
Indeed all was an exhibition of real kindness.’ Besides 
causing him to be tattooed, his adopters insisted on our 
member of the College of Physicians changing his own 
respectable habUim^ts for the less cumlxNrsome cos- 
tuinc^f the country. V‘ Mujte ” [one of the chiefs] gave 
me his owui hcad-drc8s.»which he had worn in fifteen 
battles. It fitted me exactly, and was a splendid ^hing. 
There was a hoop of brown bark, about three inches 
deep, to fit on the head ; this was encircled with pearl- 
shell of various shapes, and ren^berriea glued fast on ; 
from the entire circumference of tjic top, drooped grace- 
fully over the shoulders the long shining feathers of the 
dbcic’l tail; the inside was lined, and the lower edge 
fringetl, with the varied-coloured bright feathers of the 
ground-parrot. As sooti as lie put it on iny head, and 
ailiusted it^ he took me to a Marqiiesan looking-glass (a 
deep pond of clear water) to Iooj: at myself; and fr^ui 
wdiat I beheld then, I certainly thought my friends at 
home would scarcely know me.’ Nor did the change 
end in the dress ; they made him alter his profession, 
turned the physician into a warrior, and compelled him 
to take part in the pending encounter. The account of 
that savage affair is the most unpleasing portion of the 
volume, and we gladly pass it over. The object of the 
war, >ve are told, was satisfactorily attained, by the re- 
storation of the mother and child of t.io cliief, both 
having been stolen in order to he made a sacrifice in one 
of the heathenish rites t'omraon in these islands.' «A 
short time afterwards, the Stratford appearci* once more 
in sight, and our author left the island, qnd gained the 
ship; his grotesque appcar.ancc being greeted ‘ with the 
most tremendous and unrestrained laughter.’ 

Cruising for whales again occupied the Stratford for 
several weeks, after which she jhmehed fxt Kobcirt’s 
Island, the most northern of the Marquesas. This 
islet, according to the doctor’s description, is quite a 
gem of a place — secure, and well stocked with every 
sort of I’olynesian [iroduec. And who, it may be asked,' 
were the lords of so desirable a domain ? Why, another 
Robinson Crusoe in the person of Thomas Holt, an 
Knglisli sailor, w'lio had left on American brig, on board 
of which he had met 'with som<$ unfriendly treatment. 
Here he had already lived five years; three by himself, 
iiiid two in company with anotheilEngllsh sailor and 
a iisitive Marquesan boy. The little group seemed per- 
fectly happy ; and so many will think they ought to 
have been, for, under ^ most delightful climate, they 
liatl plenty of hogs, fowls, fruit, fish, and tuftlc— every- 
thing. in short, whielt they desired; and the whole 
seasoned with the most perfect freedom and indepen- 
dence. The doctor’s description o^a visit to the 
piduce of these island monarchs is quite a picture : — 

* Our way lay through a delightful^ picturesque and na- 
tural avenue of bread-fruit, cocoa-fiut, and other trees, 
with here and there a high naked rock of very fantastic 
iiirm. The weather vras very fine, the temperature of 
the air agreeable, and tli^ vegetation around was fresh 
and luxuriant. The chirp of the paroquette, ind the 
occasional note of other birds, added life to the scene. 

* After walking through this for about a mile ami a 
half, we came to a very densely wooded part, and*by 
taking a scarcely defined foqjtpath through this for a 
few moments, we arrived at an open space, froiu which 
the trees had been cleared away, leaving the stumps 
about two or three feet high. .At one end of this clear- 
ing, iind close to a small pond of fresh-water, Holt’s 
house stood. In the rear of tfiis habitation Was a com- 
X)lete barrier of thick timber, which liad not beeix 
touched. 9?he house itself was about twenty feet long 
hy twelve wide, sufficicCtly capacious for the residence 
^ of the two men and the boy that formed the only inha- 
bitants of this island. At one end of it there was a 
kind of cook-house erected, wh£re they prepared^ their 


meals. The furniture of the house consisted of two 
sleeping places for the men, and a Binallcr one for the 
boy, built up against the side of the house, after the 
manner of a ship’s berth ; two muskets, and h couple of 
Marquesan spears. Fishing-gear hung against the 
wooden partition, the house being divided into two apart- 
inents. Two frying-pans, and an iron boiling-pot, with 
three large calabashes slung for carrying water, and five 
or six canoe paddles lying iA the corner ; a kind of a 
table was in the centre of the larger room, rudely 
enough made, by driving four posts into the fioor, and 
resting on them a slab of wood, roughly fiattened with 
an ax& They had also two ,spadcs and as many axes ; 
pieces of hollowed wood served them for plates and 
dishes.* 

After leaving the Marquesas, the Stratford touched ; 
at the Georgian and Society Islands, and ultimately at 
Tahiti — Poinare’s own isle— to which recent evi-nts i 
have now attracted the attention of Europe. To these . 
our author alludes but slightly— conveying, however, the 
gratifying information that all of them present unmis- , 
takcable evidence of improvement both in economy and ; 
morals. While at Tahiti, the doctor was presented to 
no less a personage than Queen Pomarc, and was nearly . 
getting into a more serious adventure than any into whicli . 
accident had yet thrown him. This was nothing short 
of marriage w'ith one of the queen’s maids of honour— 
her majesty vehementl}’^ urging the afliiir, and promising 
our M.D. an ample bribe in the shape (»f hind and ■ 
oxen. * Not being inclined at the time,’ says the doctor 
naively, ‘ I waived all those brilliant indiux-ments, and 
begged to decline so great a favour, even from tlie liaiids 
of her majesty.* ^ 

Here the adventures end somewhat ^)rnptly, hut i 
with a promise tliat the author will, in a future work, 
bring the reader across the meridian of 180 degrees 
into cast longit^^do, and tell him of adventures and 
occurrences at islands and other places when* a civi- 
lised trader seldom, and a missionary never landc<l. 


MU DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS TALIC.^ 

We are happy to find that Mr Dickens, in his annual 
volume for the present year, has left the (iiiestiou of 
social wrongs and rights to the discussion those v/ho 
can consider them in a calm^^r and less partial spirit^ 
and turned his attention to a subject of purely moral 
interest, more within the scope of his powers, and better 
suited to his habits of thought and feeling. The title of 
his new book indicates a theme of thu domestic kiml, 
embellished with fancy. The contents justify the anti- 
cipation thus raised. It is a picture of humble lifts con- 
templated ill its poetic aspects, and at its mure ro- 
niar'ic crises ; and shows its author, in one sense, ainhi- 
,tiou8 of becoming the Wordswofth of prose fiction. 
Deficient ifi the profundity and stern power of that 
greitt master, the . novelist j^et has some requisites 
which tlie poet wants— a certain wit and humour, and, 
a^ve all, an experience of civic life, that the hjird of 
Rydal has failed to cultivate. Moreover, Mr Dickens 
succeeds quite as much by tact as genius. 

The story to Vfticb we are introd^ed by ‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth,’ has, however, not benefited 
much by such experience, though it has greatly by 
the tact. In its eleaents It is trite, commonplace, and 
simple; there is but one new diameter in it, Tilly 
Slowboy, a girl from the Foundling, Employed as nurse- 
maid to the carrier’s wife, Mrs Peeryhinglo, the heroine 
of the talc : a small part in the eccentric line of farce- 
writing, which is conceived with equal humour and 
truth, but j^cupies only a trifling space W back- 
^Wnd of the composition. Tlie other characters con- 
sist of a middle-aged carrier, a man of dlow intellect but 
warm heart, who has married a young, gay, little, 

* The Cricket on the Hearth, a Falryi^sle of 6(»ne. ^ eha!^ 
Dickens. London : Bradbury and E);anSi 1846. 
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chubby sort of woman, whom in his happier moments 
he calls *Dot/ on account of her diminutive appearance 
— a toy maker and a toy-mcrcliant, both dealerB in 
fancy artkjes, and having their own fancies reacted on 
by their occupation —a sailor youth, who has disguised 
himself as a deaf old gentleman — a blind girl, his sister, 
and dniiglitcr of Caleb I’liimnier, the toyiriaker alreadv 
liieiitioned— and May Fielding and lier mother, a df- 
(‘ayed gentlewoman, still tenacious of her gentility, 
'riu'so unpromising elements, liowcver, arc combined 
with so much skill and eflect, as to impress us anew 
Mutli an old conviction, that, in the hands of a true 
artist, there is nothing which may not be made inte- 
resting and pleasing. Thurc is also no little delicacy of 
sentiment, situation, and character, involved in the treat- 
iiitMit; and the whole is so evidently pervaded with a 
moral purpose, that it fails not to command at least the 
reader’s respect We feel, perhaps, this more than 
admiration for the talent displayed.' 

It will he convenient, before proceeding to extracts, 
to Kket(‘h an outline of the plot Edward Plummer has 
1 rt'tupnod, after many years* absence, from ‘ the golden 
I Situth Aniericas,* but bears by the way that the girl. 
May FieAding, to whom formerly he was afiianced, has 
long given him up for lost or dead, and is about to be 
married to Tackletou, the toy-merehant, for the sake of 
Ins wealth. Hetter to learn the true state of matters, 
he assumes the disguise before mentioned — paeks him- 
self into the carrier’s van, installs himself in the car- 
rier’s li«)usc, and linally manages to get himself bedde<l 
and boarded there; in fact, he has contrived to let the 
little woman into his secret, who keeps it from her 
husband, as being the least likely of men to keep it 
from others^ Circumstances at Icngtli become sus- 
j)i('ioua ; juul*ie attention of the good, honest carrier is 
directed to them by Taeklcton, who is rather disposed 
to look on the * ugly’ than the handsome side of things, 
and who aeconliiigly, as a toy-merehanti still patronised 
the hideous and demoniac in dolls, turn biers, Jack in the 
boxes, and giants, in preference to the beautiful and the 
amiable. Tlic moral •‘])urposc of the book , is contained 
in the results of these events : the jealous carrier shows 
himself both wi>’*;r and more merciful than Othello; 
aiiil, in the end, his timipter a repentant lago, with as 
little real malignity as could he desired. 

in the wojking uj) of those sira]de materials, Mr 
Dickens invests witli life and intelligence the inanimate 
well as the living portion. He opens his story with 
describing the contest between the Kettle on the grate 
ami the Cricket on the Ileartli, and does this in a style 
of personiflerLtion which, to say tlic least of it, is bold. 
The song of the Kettle he even gives in rhymed words, 
which, for the sake of a remark it suggests, we quote: 

* That tliis song of the Kettle’s was a song of invita- 
tion and wclcon^e to somebody otit of doors, to some- 
body at that momcnt^coniing on towards the snug small 
home and the crisp fire, there is no doubt whatever, 
Peerybingle kiu'w it perfectly, as she sat rausiiig before 
tlio hearth. It’s a dark niglit, sang tho Kettle, and the 
rotten leaves are lying by the way ; and above all is 
mist and darkness, and below all is mire and clay ; an(> 
there’s only one relief in all the sad and murky air; and 
I don't know ^at it is one, fur it’s j]|^thing but a glare 
of deep and ai%ry crimson, where thesun and wind to- 
gether set a brand upon tho clouds' for being guilty of 
such wcatlier ; and tlie widest open country is a long 
dull streak of block; and tiiero’f hoar-frost on the 
finger-postg and thaw upSK the track ; and tho ice it 
isn’t water, and the water isn’t free ; and you couldn’t 
I say that anything is what it ought to be ; but he’s 

coming, coming, coming ! 

‘ And hgro. if you like, the Cricket did chime in I 
with a 'turnip, chirrup, chirrup of such magnitude, by 
I way of chorus ; i^itU a voice so astoundingly dispropor- 
!■ tionate to its size, oa compared with the Kettle (size! you 
< couldn’t sec it!), that if it had then and there burst it- 
self J^e^Kn overcharged gun ; if it had fallen a victim 
oiPtR^pot, ond*chirrupcd its little body into fifty pieces ; 


it would have seemed a natural and inevitable conse- 
quence, fur which it had expressly laboured. 

‘ The Kettle had luul the last of its solo i)erforrnAnrp. 

It persevered with uudiminished ardour ; hut dhe 
Cricket took first fiddle, and kept it. Good Heaven, how 
it chirped ! It’s shrill, sharp, piercing voice feSbunded 
through the house, and seemed to t\t inkle in the outer 
darkness like a star. There was an indescribable litHe 
trill and tremble in it, at its loudest, which suggested 
its lieing carried off its leg.s, and irm«le to leap again, by 
its own intense cntbusiasiif. Y^t they went ver^ well 
together, the Cricket and thyKcttle. The burden of 
the song was still the same *. md louder, louder, louder , 
still tliey sang it in their emulation.’ 

Novr, our readers will^ have perceived that this song 
of the Kettle, though Vrktten as verse, is printed as 
prose. This is a peculiarity in Mr Dickens's composi- 
tions which has not generally been i>crceived. J( wa^ 
however, pointed nut some time ago in * The New Spirit 
of the Age;’ and many jjassages adduced, written in 
blank verse, of irregular metres and rhythms, such as I 
that employed by Southey and Shelley, in Thalaba’ ' 
and ‘ (.iiieeii Mab.* The frequency of its occurrence in- I 
dicates not only a design on the author's i)iirt to elevate ! 
his style by sueli means, but a poetic spirit in him, to j 
Avbieh some kind of music is necessary as the natural i 
utterance of its l>ctter thoughts. But the charm is a i 
concealod charm ; the varied harmony has still tlie look j 
of uniform pros(\ and therefore steals unobserved into 
the reader’'^ iiinul, who is pleased he knows not why. 
This is a little trick of style, vdiich it is well, we think, 
to point out, particularly in such a work as the one 
under review, the merit of which is almost altogether 
dcifcndcnt on style, and the poetic form o: treatment 
which, with*more or less success, is adopted. 

This spirit •find form of treatment is traiisparcntly 
manifest in the episode of the toymakcr and his blind 
daughter. Here the writer l-.'^s sought to exhibit, not 
w'itliout ollect, the ir^uence of art in its humblest frrm. 
From our first acquaintance with him, we discover his 
ruling passion. ’ There is,’ says he, ’ rather a run on 
Noah’s Arks at present. T could Imve wished to imi>rovc 
upon the family, but I don’t st^e hmv it’s to be done at 
the price. It would be a satisfaction to one’s mind, to 
make it clearer wdiich Avas Slicras and Hams, and which 
was Wives Flies an’t on that scale neither, as com- 
pared M'itli clcpliants, you know.’ Such are tho poor 
toyniaker’s truly artistic aspirations, justifying at once 
his relationship, though distant, with the Kapliaels and 
the Michael Angelos. Another instance — * “You couldn’t 
have the goodness to let me pinch Boxer's tail, mum, 
for half .a moment, could you ? ” 

“ Why, Ctfileb, what a questioiTl" 

“ Oh, "never mind, mum,” said the little man. “He 
mightn’t like it, perhaps. There’s^ small order just come 
in for harking doi^s ; and | should wish to go os close to 
•natiif as I could, for sixpence. That’s nil. Never mind, | 
mum.” ’ 

* Caleb and his dai^llltcr were at work together in their | 
usual working-room, whicli served them for their ordi- i 
naryJ^iving room as well; and a strange jdace it was. 
'fherc were linuses iu it, finished and unfinished, for 
dolls, of all stations in life. 'Suburban tenements for 
dolls of*inoderate means; kitchens and single apart- 
ments for dolls of the lower masses ; capital town resi- 
dences for dolls of high estate. Some of these estab- 
lishments were already furnished according to estimate, 
with a view to the convenience of dolls of limited in- 
come; others could bo fitted on the most expensive 
scale, at a moment’s notice, from whole shelves of chairs 
and tables, sofas, bedsteads, and upholstery. ’I’he no- 
bility and gentry and public in general, for whose accom- 
mpdation these tenements were designed, lay, here and 
i^re, in baskets, staring straight up at the ceiling ; but 
in denoting their degrees in soc^ty, and confining then> 
to their respective stations (which cxiierience shows to 
be lamentably difficult in real life), the makers of these 
dolls h|id far improved nature, who is often. froward 
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and perverse; for they, not resting on such arbitrary 
marks as satin, cotton^print, and bits of rag, had snper- 
adde.^^triking personal differences which allowed of no 
inistnke. Tinis, the dolMady of distinction had wax 
limbs of perfect symmetry ; but only she and her com- 

{ )cers ; tlic next grade in the social scale being made of 
cathcr ; and the ne&t of coarse linen stuff. As to the 
common people, they had just so many matches out of 
tindcr-boxos for their arms and legs, and tliore they 
wore — established inAhcir spliere at once, Ix'vond tlie 
possilfility of getting out of it. 

* There were various c^ier samples of his luiinycraft 
, besides dolls in Caleb PKmmcr*s room. There were 
Noah's Arks, in which the oirds and beai|tB were an un- 
commonly tight fit, 1 assure you ; tliougli they could Im) 
crammed in anyhow at the r()of,Niiid rattled and shaken 
into the smallest cunipass. By a tbold poetical license, 
n^ost (^f these Noah’s Arks had kjiockers on the doors ; 
inconsistent appendages, i)erhaps, as suggestive of morn- 
ing callers and a postman, y^t a pleasant finish to the 
outside of the building. There were scores of melan- 
choly little. ('arts, which, when the wlieols wtiit nmiid, 

I performed .most doleful music. Many small fiddles, 
drums, and other iustruincnts of torture ; no end of 
cannon, shields, swimls, spears, and guns. There were 
litllo tumblers in red breeches, incessantly swarming up 
high obstacles of red tai>e, and corning down head ilrst 
upon the other side ; and there Avere innumerable old 
gentlemen of respectable, not to say venerable appear- 1 
ance, insanely flying over horizontal i>egs, inserted for 
the purpose in their ov. n street doorg. There were 
I beasts of all sorts ; horses, in particular, of ever}^ breed, 

I from the spotted barrel on four pegs, witli a small tipiiet 
for a mane, to the tb(.rMUj:bbred rocker on his highest 
mettle. As it would liuve been ^liard to* (K>unt the 
ilozi'iis ifpon dozens of grotesque figures that were ever 
ready to e.oiiimit all sorts of absurdities, on the turning 
of a handle, so it would have been no easy task to 
mention any human folly, vice, or weakness, that had 
not its type, immediate or rcinottv‘hi (yuleb rlummer’s 
room. And not in an exaggerated form ; for very little 
handles will move men and w'omeii to as strange per- 
forrnanres as any toy was ever made to undertake. 

*lri the midst of all these objects, Caleb and his 
daughter sat at work. The blind girl busy as a doll’s 
dressmaker, and Caleb painting and glazing the four- 
pair front of a desirable furiiily mansion. * * 

“ So you were out in the ruin last nigbti father, in ! 
your beautiful now greatcoat?” said ('uleb's daughter. 

“ In my beautiful new great<‘oat 1” answered Caleb, 
glancing towards a :.l<>thes-liiie in the room, on wdiich 
the garment [a miserable robe, made of the old cover- 
; ing of .n goo<ls’ bale] ^ms carefully hung up to dry. 

*• IloM' glad T am you bought it, father!” * 

“ And of siK’.h a tafior, too,” said Caleb. “ (iuite a 
fashionable tailor. It’s tiio go^id for me.” 

* The blind girl rested from her wffrk, and laiiglied « 
with delight. “Too good, lather! What can be too 
good for you ?” € « 

“ I’m half ashamed to wear it, flioiigh,” said Caleb, 
w atching the effect of what he said upon her brigliten- 
ing fac;e ; “ upon my word. When I hear the boys an^, 
people say behind me, * Halloa! here's a swell !’ I don’t 
know wdiich way to look. And when thou beggar 
wouldn’t go away last ni^t, and, when I said I was a 
very common man, said, * No, your honour! Bless your 
honour, don’t say thatl’ I was quite asliamed. 1 re&lly 
felt as if 1 hadn’t a right to wear it.” 

‘ Happy blind girl ! How merry she was in her exul- 
tation 1 

“ I see you, father,” she said, clasping her hands, “ as 
plainly hs if 1 had the eyes I ^evor want when you are 

with mo, A blue coat ” 

“ Bright blue,” said Caleb. 

. “ Yes, ybs ! Bright blue,” exclaimed the girl, turning 
. up her radiant face ; “ me colour 1 can just remember 
ill the blessed .l^rl You told me it was blue before ! A 
bright blue coat—" 


“ Made loose to the figure,” suggested Caleb. 

“Y'es, loose to the figure 1” cried the blind girl, 
laughing heartily ; “ and in it you, dear father, with 
your merry eye, your smiling face, your free step, and 
your dark hair, looking so young and handsohic I’* 

“Halloa! halloa I” said Caleb. “I shall be vain 
presently.” 

« I think you are already.” cried the blind girl, point- 
ing«at him in her glee. “ I know you, father 1 Ha, ha, 
ha I I’ve found you out, you see !” 

• How different tlie picture in her mind firom Caleb, 
as he sat observing her. She had spoken of his free 
step. She was right in that For years and years he 
never once had crossed that threshold at his own slow 
pace, but with a footfall counterfeited for her ear ; and 
never had he, when his heart was heaviest, forgotten 
the light tread that was to render hers so cheerful and 
courageous ! 

‘Heaven knows I but I think Caleb’s vague bewMl- 
dermeut of manner may have half originated in liis 
having confused himself alauit himself and cverytliing 
around him, for the love of his blind daughter. How 
could the little man be otherwise than bewildered, after 
labouring for so many years to destroy his own identity, 
and that of all the objects that had any bearing on it ?’ 

This is a delicate conception, and executed wMtli 
much tenderness of feeling. Poor Caleb! Ho has also 
deceived his daughter ou another point nigher Iw r 
heart. He has represented Taekletoii to Ikt as their 
guardian angel, not as their stern taskmaster, whieli he 
really w\'i8; and she, in her blindness, had indulged an 
affection for him, the strength of whicli his inron<l( d 
marriage wdth another w'os to show. All the cliaraett i s 
of the story are assembled at a pie-nic piy^ty held nin-c 
a fortnight at Caleb Plummer’s ; on suclBin iiceasion, 
the state of her feelings could bo ooneealod no longi r. 
The old man’s consequent distress is pathetic. He is 
again on a visit /o Mrs Pccrybingle’s. 

* “Bertha, rny dear!” said Caleb, “ I have sornolliing 
on my mind 1 want to tell you, wdiilc we three arc almu'. 
Hear me kindly. 1 have a coufes^ou to make It; yon, 
my darling I*” 

“ A confession, father?” 

“I have wandered from the truth, and lost myself, 
my child,” said Caleb, with a pitiable expression in his 
bewildered fiicc. “ 1 have wandered from tin* truth, in- 
tending to be kind to you, and have been wuel.” 

‘ She turned her wonder-^«trieken faec towards hin, 
and repeated “ Cruel 1 ” 

“He accuses himself too strongly, Bertha,” said Dot. 
“ You’ll say so presently. You’U bo the first to tell 
him so.” 

“ He cruel to me I” cried Bertha, with a smile of in- 
credulity. 

“Not meaning it, my child,” said Caleb. “But I 
have l)cen, though I never suspected it till yesterday. 

. My dear blind daughter, hear me, ^id forgive me ! The 
*^S^ld you4ivc in, heart of mine, doesn’t exist as I have 
represented it. Tlie eyes you have trusted in liave been 
false to you.” 

f. ‘ She turned her wonder-stricken face towards him 
still ; but drew back, and clung closer to her friend. 

“ Your road in life was rough, my poor one,” said 
Caleb, “and I ifi^ant to smooth it fottyou. I have 
altered objects, changed the charactcriTof people, in- 
vented many things ^nat never have been, to make you 
happier. 1 have Imd concealments from you, put de- 
ceptions on you— God forgivoune I — and surrounded you 
with fancies.” ■ 

“But living people are not fancies?” she said hnr- 
rkvily, and turning very ])ale, and still retiring from 
liinu “ You can’t change tliem.” 

*• The ii^rriage that takes place to-dayi5’ y. Caleb, 
/‘is with a stern, sordid, grinding man ; a hard muster 
to you and me, my dear, for many y\jars ; ugly iu his 
looks, and in his nature; cold and callous always ; un- 
like what 1 have painted liinriio you in every^ii^, my 
child --in everything.” i 
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you’re wide of dding so. If, yesterday, I’d have struck 
that man down at a blow who dared to breathe a word 
aff^list her. to-day I’d set my foot upon his face if he 
wjife my brother ! ** 

* The toy-nicrchant gazed at him in astonishment 
lie went on in a softer tone — 

“ Did I conside#;” said the carrier, “ that 1 took her, 
at her age, and with her beauty, from her young com- 
panions, and the many scenes of which she was the 
ornament, in which she w'ns the brightest little star 
that? ever shone, to shut htr up from day to day in my 
dull house, and keep tedious company ? Diet I con- 
sider how little suited Biw'as to her sprightly humour, 
and how wearisome a ])lodding roan lik^ me must be to 
one of her quick spirit ? Did T consider that it was no 
merit in me, or claim in that 1 loved her, when 
everybody must who knew her^ Never. I took ad- 
viintjige of her hopeful nature and her cheerful disposi- 
tion, and I married her. 1 wish 1 never had I For 
her sake—not for mine !” 

‘ The toy -merchant gazea at him, without winking. | 
Even thc«half-shut eye wms open now. . 

“ Heaven bless lier !'* said the carrier, “ for the chfier- i 
ful constancy with 'which she has tried to keep the 
knowledge of this from me! And Heaven help me, 
til at, in iny slow mind, I have not found it out before ! 
Poor child ! Poor Dot I I not to find it out, who have 
seen her eyes fill with tears 'when such a marriage as 
our own was spoken of I I, who have seen the secret 
trembling on her lips a hundred times, and never sus- 
pected it till last night ! Poor girl ! That I could ever 
hope she would he fond of me ! That 1 could ever be- 
lieve she was t” * * 

“ If that is your opinion Tackleton began. • 

So let her go,” pursued the caVrier. ‘‘Cro, with my 
blessing for the many liapiiy hours she^ has given me, 
and my forgiveness for any pang she has caused me. liCt 
her go, and have the peace of mind I wish her I She’ll 
never hate me. She’ll learh to like me lyjttcr when 
I’m not a drag upon her, and wears the chain 1 
have rivetted more lightly. This is the day on which 
I took her, with so little thought for licr cnjo 3 mient. 
from lier home. To-day she shall return to it; and 1 
'will trouble her no more. Her father and mother wdll 
be here to-day — we liad made a little plan for keeping 
it together — ^aiid they shall take her home. I can trust 
her there or anywhere. She leaves me without blame, 
and she will live so, 1 am sure. If I should die — 1 ma\’' 
])crhRps while slie is still young ; 1 have lost some 
courage in a few hours— she’ll find that I remembered 
her, and loved her to the last! This is the end of what 
you showed me. Now, it’s over ! ” 

“ Oh no, John, not •over. Do not say \t’s over j^ct ! 
Not quite yet. I have heard your noble words. 1 could 
not steal away, pretefiding to be ignorant of wh,at has 
affected me with such deep gratitude. Do not say it’s 
over, till the clock has struck again !* V 

* Dot had entered shortly after Tackleton, and had 

remained there. Slic never loa^^d at Tackleton, but 
fixed her eyes upon her husband. But she kept away 
from him, setting as wide a space as possible between 
them ; and tliough she spoke with most impassion^ 1 
earnestness, she went ni^ nearer to him even then. How 
different in this from her old self! s 

No hand can make tlie clock which will strike again 
for me the hours that arc gone,” replied the carrier ^dth 
a faint smile. ** But let it be so, if you will, my dear. 
It will strike soon. It's of little matter what we say. 
I'd try to please you in a harder case than that” 

“Well,” muttered Tackleton, “I must be off; for 
when the clock strikes again, it'll be necessaiy for me 
to be upon xny way to chu^h. Good morning, John 
Peerybingle. I'm sorry to he deprived of the plea^ire 
of your company. Sorry for the loss, and the occasmia 
of it too I* ♦ * - 

* The carrier stood looking afmr him until he was 
smaller in the ^distance than his horse’s flowers and 
favours near at hand $ and thqu with a deep 8ig)i, went 


strolling like a restless broken man among some neigh- 
bouring elms, unwilling to return until the clock was 
on the eve of striking.* 

Here we are certainly taught a Ixmutiful lesson ; nor 
is the effect of the denouemmU which mustf’now be ob- 
vious enough to our readers, lost upon Tackleton liiin- 
self. When once he has got over the unpleasant senao 
•f having been jilted at the very church-door, reflection 
aqd conversion comes. He transfers all his wedding 
preparations to the rival party, visits it himself, and 
joins heartily in the festivity. 

‘“Mrs recrybingle,” said the toy-merchant, hat in 
hand, “I’m sorry; I’m more sorry than I w’as this 
morning; I have. had time tp think of it John IVery- 
binglc, I'm sour by disposition ; but I can’t help being 
sweetened, more or less, by coming face to face witli 
such a man as you. Caleb, this unconscious little nurse 
gave me a broken hint last night, of which I have found 
the thread. I blush to think how easily I might have 
l)ound you and jrour daughter to me, and wdiat a miser- 
able idiot I was, when 1 took her for one. FricMids, 
one and all, my house is very lonely to-night. 1 have 
not so much, as a Cricket on my Hearth. 1 have seared 
them all away. Be gracious to me : let me join this 
happy party.” 

*Hc was at home in five minutes. You never saw 
such a fellow. What lutd he been doing w'ith himself 
all his life, never to have known before his great capa- 
city of being jovial 1 Or what had the fairies been 
doing with him, to have effected such a change I* 

We have now done enough to show what arc the 
moral elements of Mr Dickens's present talc. Nothing 
remains for us but to hope that his future ])uhlications 
will be at least as harmless and innoeent^if less sim[)le 
and primitive, in conception and inciilen^ 


CONSi^lIiATION FOR ABSK^CR. 

[From Mr G<)st!c-k*» iDtorof^ting volumo-i-‘ Tl)e Pplrit of Ccrinrin 
Poetry.' This piece of mirprising beauty and olrgnnco ia,* jr, the 
original, the roniposltion of Louise Uraohmann, a tiingiilar luilf- 
ernaed person of Snppho-likc demeanour, and who, after many 
odd adventures, canio to Sappho's fate in her forty-third yoar.J * 

Oi;r eyes still drink from tho samo fount of light ; 

The wime wind round us softly bri-nthes or Mows ; 

Wc both lie veiled In tho same cloud of night ; 

One spring to both its opening glories shows. t 

When morning dawns, I cry : * Awaken day ! 

And strew thy ri>sc4 wheresoeVr he roam ;' 

When in the sea the sun is sinkings* st.-iy. 

And cast a gleam to light him to liis home. 

* Btlll glow upon the hill his eyes behold 
With beams of promise, when his lienrt feels lone. 

While on yon coppice, tinged with fainter gold, 

1 gaze till all tho evening glow id gone.' 

What lofty mountain Is ho travelling/o'cr ? 

What favoured valley do his eyes survey ? 

What hapx)y lake, beside some foreign shore, 
t Mirrors his bcautuous Oi^ct, far away ? 

In visionary, moonlit, silent night. 

When gboA^ forms on distant mountwns shine, 

My heart bcau^fgh— 1 soy with deep d Aight : 

* He livos—ho^vcr distant, ho is mine ' ' 

- And, as the stall*;. gladdening ray 
Seems darting from cheer my heart— 

All thoughts of earthly dlstonco molt away, 

Wo meet in heaven— and never more to part ! 
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THK PLAGUE OF THE PERSONAL. | 

roxsiDKuiNO that man is chiolly an .immaterial beinpr, j 
it seems a "rent pity that he should have been dofrired i 
for a f(*w short years of his existence witli such a tliinj' : 
as .'I body. It is a sad plague, this body' of lus, on 
innny accounts. For one Ihing, at the very lirst, it is a 
troublesome tl/mg to transport. At ii natural rate of 
going, four miles an hour is the utmost of its locomotive 
power. Veliicles of all kinds, from a horse' to a steam 
r.iilway carriage?, arc atteraied M'itli monstrous trouble 
ami inconvenience. Plow iliff'crcnt Inul we been spiri- 
tual solely — able, like Ariel, to ginlle the earth in forty- 
minutes! Then this same gross structure of ours is so 
liable to damage. Only think of a railway collision, or 
tlie conse<|ucnces of your horse taking fright in that 
ciiihlem of your respectability, a gig ! Think of what 
a syncope your soul may experience through a severe 
bruise or wound —nay, saving your presence, an over- 
sharp d(;sc from a doctor still in the tundage of allo- 
pathy. Think of sca-sickness ! That noble thing, tlie 
iniml, prostrated by a little sec-sawing on rough water. 
Is it not all very vexing? Rartic-ularly aft you know' 
the body to he 8u<?h a subordinate and unimportant part 
of you. Wliat right lias so gross and paltry a thing to 
iiitcrfcro so much ivith your comfort, and take so much 
from y'our dignity' ? 

Inferior mid'niicssential too as it is, v.-e see such cou- 
sitlcratioiis attached to it. While uii:mimous as to the 
mind being tlic only thing worth looking to, not one of 
us but admires pretty girls and handsome young fellows, 
aci'ording to the sex wc be of. Tb.o gramineous character 
of all flesh is a truism, on which all flesh is unanimous; 
yet what care is universally shown to keep the verdure 
in its trimmest possible state. With one breath wc ex- 
press our discsteem for this poor tabernacle of the soul— 
with another wc scolS the tailor or milliner for some 


! little failure in adorning it. We jireach of the beautiitSfj with other men. What is i^Thaps worst, he is uiiavoid- 


of the mind, ami exhaust the dentist’s ingenuity to 
preserve one of our incisors. Take the most un- 
worldly-minded of us, and ask his opinion of wooden 
legs ! To men regarding the mind as solely valuable, 
it should be A',|patter of indifleren^whethor a limb 
be of the statutory material or li^^ous ; yet is there 
a choice? ‘But the original leg js the more conve- 
nient.’ That is not the,j||g||f[jM|^ no matter. Take 
the case of rod hair instead^Thi? is as ‘ convenient’ as 
brown or black, or fair or auburn ; but will any’ one say 
the point is indifferent? Why', it is such things which 
determine for some women whether they are to be coun- 
tesses 1 i.e^iTUMiot merely this ; but good-look>rig people 
have everywhere a chance of being better liked than 
plain people. Tliey are apt to be Jiopular without any 
other attractive qualities, aud with no trouble on their 
part; whilS it u^ally costs plain people a world of exer- 


tion merely to ovcrcopie tlio repugnance which is in- 
stinctively felt for them. Does this speak to externals 
being indifferent? Does it show the body' to be of no 
sort of i:onso(iueiice ? Alj^s ! the very contrary. It 
.^ih'ould^not l)c so ; but it is sol TJie personal comes in 
to traverse and confound all our ideas of nfbrit. We 
cai?t tell whether a man is to be more indebted to scien- 
tific attainments or to whiskers ; or whether a young 
lady’s prospects are most likely to be affected by her 
amiable character and good sense, or that peculiar dimple 
formeil near the corner of her mouth when she smiles I 
The world proclaims the inferiority of the personal ; 
but i wnnM ju.sl ask one question. Did it ever conspire 
to establish the ’bqual importance of men of five and 
iiicii of six feet ? No such thing w-as ever heard of. And, 
acc'irdingly', we see a man of five feet go thr»^'ugh the 
M'orid, a perpetual m.Tirtyr to the injustice of his fellow- 
creatures. ThgTo is a full abstract admission of his 
equality; he counts as a ‘soul’ in population returns 
and paragraphs about accident*?, the same as the f-ix- 
feet man ; be is the yime in the eye of the law-, pays 
the same tiLvcs, has afike his epitaph and elegy. But 
he is never the sanjc in the reckoning of men. Tlie 
gravest, the most gentle smile at the little man. With 
the rude he is the theme of perpetual jokes. His 
choice of a w’ifo is narrowed to the small number of 
women inferior to himself in stature. Sy'mptoms of 
scif-estocni, wliich would be passed over unnoticed in 
other men, appear monstrously ridiculous in lum, 
though he has as good a right to stand well with him- 
self as any giant of them all. Odd notions, or a shrill 
voice, or whimsical tastes, in his csisc ex(*ite ridicule 
and give birth to nicknames, whore bigger men would 
escape. In llict, a man of unusually small stature is, 
from lus cradle to his grave, undci* a ditlloulty unknown 
to other men. ’Phe dwariishness is something always 
,<o be (fvcrcome in the first place, before he can start fair 


ably sensible of the iii^oluntary demerit, imd affci^ted 
in hisyno.st ordinary conduct by a c.onsidcr:itioii of it 
iLdrives him to do and say absurd things, in the despe- 
rate anxiety to get the better of sit ; and this inakesihim 
only bo liiie more laughed at. Verily, the little man 
know's whether the frail corpus be of much consequence 
to ajmman being or not. 

The plague of the per^iial is particularly seen in 
men whose main function iu life is that of exercising 
the intellect. Men of mind, as I may call them com- 
prehensively, ought not to have bodies at all. Bodic'S 
merely impede their cpcr.jtions. It is only the lowe>t 
an^siniple.st form of this trouble, that literary men 
?j|£t eat, and that they have families who must cat 
also. Very sad, no doubt, are Vie vexations h-om this 
cause ; alien and unsuitable tasks, bard jjrudging work, 
quarrels w'ith grudging publishers. But there are 
» * 
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and inort* sentimental evils which flno souls find regard to their enjoyment of the writings of the iininor- 
6ti]|fr,i!ess endurable. The Spectator first reniarkcd the tals, if there were no such thing as literary biography. 
prj|}/alent <lesire to discover of a distinguished author Regarding an author as only a Voice, wc should have a 
whether he is a tall man or a short man, liandaome or much greater interest in him and his works ^hau other- 
plain, 'and so forth. It is perhaps eminently natural, wdse. Perfectly abstracted from all these sorry parti- 
hut must td mafi}'’ authors be extremely annoying, oulars as to birth and death, bodily form, good t J had 
»!!leldoni is the personal in such cases espial to the mind : fortune, wc should treat his writings more imrciy ac- 


often it is homely, blemished, insignificant. For such ctW'ding to their merits, and. love tlicin for their own 
an author as he of Wavejj^ley to have men — ay, and sake only, 'fhe imagination would in most cases jiiake 
women^omitig to ge|^ sight of his ixior coil of Jlesh, a much better biography for the autlior than his iud-nal 
and going away, sayii\, * What an ordinary-lboking life could have furnished. Tn a case, for example, like 
man he is! lame too!’— could not, one would think, that of Byron, Ve should he lj;ft free to snrniiso all kinds 
but be vexing even to that placid being ; or if it was of unhappiness thafr ever were known, and others be- 
not, it ought to have been sv». For worship of the men- sides, for the mournful misanthropic spirit which shines 
tal emanations to show itself in this meddling curiosity through those verses. It would have been like the effect 
about the form of a visage or the hue of a complexion, of that deep-cut word which arrests us in pacing the 
is surely most unworthy. There is the work, most cloister «t Worcester— M iskurimus— word riiore elo- 
likely expressed from a teeming mind of »u|K^rior native quent tlmn volumes could be. Compared wiili a hio- 
qualitics, ^ind not expressible from anything else— take graphy thus suggested, the knowledge, that Hyron had a 
it as it is, and be content with it, as one of (lod’s maddish mo^Jicr, that he proved incapable of the domes- 

gifts to man — the iiersonal has nothing to df» with it. tic virtues, and consequently got into bad terms wifli 
Perish this despicable personal altogether, beside the British society, and was forced to take refuge in a inot^dy 
consideration of the mind’s craft, which may indeed retirement on the (iontincnt, is worse than lame ; it is 
not he worth remembering ten years; for fiishions destructive of all fine sentiment in the case. It is a 
change, and one man’s good things supidant another’s, strange fatality in us that compels our seeking for these 
but yet is capable of being preserved through all time. personal details, and reading them in volumes quarto 
For such reasons, 1 hive somctimqs thought it for- and octavo. Wc blindly rush to grarify a suia'riicial 
tuiiate for certain authors that they have no biography, feeling of the moment, and sj>oil for ever the deeper and 
For only observe w-bat a hiograpliy is. We learn from more abiding gratificatwuis to be derLve<l from the in- 
Pope’s that he was crook-backed aiul spider-like,* ill- tellectnal part of the man, if taken uiiconncctcdly with 
natured, and over-fontl ot stowed lamprey^. Now, is it the personal. 

not vexing to tliink of these personal niAttcrs attending It is only another form of the same fatal curiosity 
for evesr the name of Pope and the admiration of his which impels many persons to betjome what arc called 
writings? How much better to be a Homer, of whom Lion-hunters. *^Not content with receiving into their 
nothing is certainly known whajiver! We' there wor- souls the divine tlioughts which the gifteil have hecu 
ship the pure mind alone--a name, a word, being all allowed to utter, they must run hither and thither for 
that survives besides. This is tiie only right immor- an opportunity of beholding the poor porsnnaUiy of th(j 
tality, because thus only that cbntinucjs to live whieh author, with all tho blemishes which may rest upon it, 
deserves to do so, or wliich mankind have any concern so contr/irious to the beauty of his intcliectual being— 
in seeing live. Shakspeare seems to have been amongst to hear him speak, perhaps, and in iiis tremor murder 
the most fortunahi of modoni authors in this respect, that English which he discourses so finely with his pen 
Ho is, as I once had occasion lo remark l»efore, almost —or to watch him as he eata, and learn that his iioljiie 
a mythic being. There are his six-and-tliirty plays, soul is attended by tastes utterly mean ami trilling, 
as somul and tVesh as compositors and commentators Surely this is a sad perversity amongst the lovers of the 
couW allow them to be : all of him that we have any intellectual. Far better it were to remain in ignorance 
real concern in possessing, we possess : fill which he of the paltry personal altogether, and allow ourselves t(^ 
desired to see preservtid, is preserved. Tln^ rest is fallen think of our favourite author only as an abstraction, or, 
into the forgetfulnesg which befits it. Men will still if in any tangible form at all, at the most as the hook hi 
puzzle after his personal fact's— -his wmrldly means, his which wo read his thoughts, 
stylo of living, his righteoiis^icss to^irds his wifp, and ^ 

wlicthcr she married again — hut it is jilmost wholly in V . ‘ ^ my own, 

vain. A chinklcss cloud- veil shujuds it all. Shukspeare ^ should I undo it ? * 

lias the happiness, as an immortal, to be only Suak- qiiese thoughts are almost whimsical, and arc half 
SCEA.RB! How different for poor Kit Marlow have meant to be so; but, after all, they point a serious 
the ugly fact of his death in a base brawl ever starii^j^ truth. The personal is inextricable, in our present form 
his name in the facef How sad. in comparison, for of being, from % mental, and it has, in many eircum- 
Otway to lie remenilwrcd us one choked in Ifunger by stances, an appaf^Uy exclusive impoKance. Yet, on 
a rt>ll ! LitcFiiry biography in general is little better all considerations ^lly worth speaking of, the mind is 
than u catalogue of human wqes. It really is toa bad what truly constitvJ^SLtlie man. It is not the tongue 
that these poor sons of geniua should botl^, for the most which speaks, or tlm eyen&wlees ; it is the mind. It is 
^rt, find no seats secured for them at the table Where not the body which drags us into efror ; it is tlie mind, 
all who will work are fed, but also hate their lustrous Ami, accordingly, we may know what pretensions anv 
pages dimmed and blotted by the remembrance of their one has to be a judge of liis fellow-creaturcs, as ^ e 
penurious miseries. Let starve, they might ray 5 observe him tend more or less to estimati^r m lu-cord- 
but be our garrets and oiir rags consigned to iniqr to maVerifa or immaterial peculiaritiesT'fue weak, 

there ko any dipiity to be attached to the prodiictof the gross, the frivolous, fasten iipoik the tangible, and 
our pens, let it not »Je trofaned by details of our shabby the tangible only. fT^ey see but in Hope the waspish 
personal existevces. little humpback ; in 1?iirns only the ploughioait Tho 

It would even be better foj: readers, merely^ vrith a | thoughtful and refined, bn the contrai^, speak little of 
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any of these trivial particulars, but expatiate with gene- 
rous ardour ou tlie Inner Being, wiicnce flow the winged 
and deathless words, and to whicdi all else is but exter- 
nal and accidental. 


INTEGRITY— A TALE. • 

nv MISS ANf{A MARIA 8ARGRANT. • 

In the little front parlour of a priv.ite house in one of 
the aniall streets of Lambeth snt two females, busily 
occupied with needlework. One w^as a thin spare 
woman, in the decline of life, whose garb proclaimed 
lior to 1)6 a widow ; the hther, a pfde delicate girl, over 
w’hose brow tvronty summers scarcely seemed to have 
passed. They were silent, and it was evident, from the 
gestures of tho*youngcr, that they were in expectation 
of a visitor, for her eye glauccd ever and anon at a 
Diitcli eloede, which ticked audibly in one corner of the 
and hor car anxiously Hsteijed to every step which 
passed the window. It was night, aud the single candle 
w lii(’l) burned upon the round oak table ciast its feeble 
rays upon the simple white dress which they were 
nuikini!;, and wliich seemed to be an object of peculiar 
intcTcst to both. ‘Ah, I well remember, aix-and-tw’cut}' 
years ago, making up mv wedding-gown,’ the elder fe- 
inale at length broke silence by observing; ‘and my 
young heart was. then like yolirs, Lucy, full of hopes 
:uid plans for the future; hut you know, my child, how 
those hopes have beeti disapiiointcid,’ she added with a 
heavy sigh. 

‘ Jiear mother,’ the maiden interposed, whilst her pale 
foatnrea beamed wdth animation, ‘ f think / can scarcely 
be disappointed in my hopes and expeotutiona, for 1 have 
none beyond wliat rtiay reasonably be drawn from the 
present position of things. 1 have already experienced 
too much the w^orld’s rough usngi? to entertain any 
ideas of happiness or prosperity whicA arc not likely to 
be realised,’ 

‘ You have, indeed, my child, been schooled by afflic- 
tion. At your age I knew' not wluit sprrow was. I 
thought when I married that T w^as but entering on 
a scone of happiness ; instead of which, it was my first 
step towards misery.* 

• I trtist, however, tliat your age will Ix! rendered 
tranquil,’ tlio maiden resumed, looking tenderly in her 
parent’s fact*. 

' A Avcll-kiiown step l)cneath the w'indow liere attracted 
the attention of Lucy ; and ere Ihc knocker had finished 
its offlcc, she was at the street door, wdth her hand 
lo('ke<l within that of her ihtended husband. They re- 
entered tiie room together, and the maiden called his 
attention to the dress upon whicii she and her mother 
liad boon engaged, playfully demanding his oinnion of 
the taste she had displayed in Us fabricatiott.' ‘Dear 
Walter !’ she exelaivied in surprise and concern, seeing 
him turn away with a sickening smile, * what has oc/ 
wirred to distress you— forgive my levity — you are sumy 
in trouble, or seriously ill ?* 

‘ I am not ill, dearest ljucjy,’ the young man made 
answer, with a strong effort at composure. 'DqtCH 
alarm yourself, my love ; something has occurred wdiich < 
has much distressed me, aud whicl^ust postpone our 
marriage for % short time ; but I jWl tell you all pre- 
sently,’ h'e added, as he sunk up|n the chair wliich his 
attentive bride-elect had already nlaced for him beside 
the fire. 

‘ What can be the mffirer; Walter cried Mrs Weldon 
impatiently ; ' I had a presentiment that some evil was 
in reserve for us.* 1 

Lucy did not speak, but hCr hands instinctively 
dropped the robe she had been exhibiting, and her eyes 
restetUifflMusly on his countenance. I ♦ 

‘ You know, dear Lucy,* the lover began, ‘ that I told'^ 
you last night fliAt 1 was empov^ered by my master to 
receive the sum of eigl^ty pon^s, ahd that I was flat- 
tered b>the confidence fie repoMd in me j judge, then, 
my (Ustress oflbnind when, on applying for it this morn- j 


ing, I was told that it had been paid already ; that a 
young nian, representing liimself to be a servanl-^f Mr ' 
Grattori’s, had produced a bill exactly corre8jH4iding 
with the one I presented, and signed his name Walter 
Ormond. 'Die clerk wdio had paid the money# had, un- 
fortunately for me, taken so little ^iiotiee of his person, 
that he could not describe him *, and lie went as fiq; as 
to imply that 1 had made a double demand. The sig- 
nature was shown to me, and it ycally tio nearly resem- 
bled my own, that I couW scarcely say that it was uot 
penned by me. 1 hastened, lywever, to my master, and 
stuttd to him the whole airs'??, which is so involved in 
mystciy, that my character cannot he fully cleared 
excepting by\he disclosure of tlie truth. Mr Gratton 
is too generous unw'illingly to suspect my honesty ; yet 
the evidence is so strong 'hgainst me, that X am sure he 
must entertain doubt. I am supported by tlie 
acquittal of my own conscience,’ he added, ‘but X*canuot 
offer you, dearest, a name tarnished ty suspicion. A 
short time will ]M.^riiaps luring the niatkr to light, and 
theivit will be my highest happiness to solicit you to 
bear it, and to share my fortunes.’ 

* As Walter concluded, X.iucy, who had listened with 
an interest the moat intense, put her hand within liis 
with a look of confiding tcnderiiesB, which touched her 
lover more than any language could have done : hut 
Mrs Weldon’s grief was more noisy ; she burst into 
floods of hykteri(i tears, which her daughter in vain 
strove to soothe. Thus passe*! the evening' which poor 
Lucy had begun so happily ; hut none — not f‘ven her 
lover — surmised the depth of aiiguisli her gentle heart 
was called to endure. A suspicion of tlie most horrible 
rpturo had presented itself to iicr mind, am! it was one 
she dared pot breathe, even to the uiotlie»* from whom 
she hmi never before ctm(;(‘ide*i a thought. 

Walter Ofmond was a lodger in the liousc of Mrs 
Weldon ; he liad not therefore far to retire ui the wonted 
hour of rest. ‘ Cheer uj),’ ilcai: Jjucy, ho saitl at parting ; 

* 1 canndt think that I shall long be ]k r»nitted to he 
und(T a stigma of thfs nature. Time will reveal the per- 
petrator of the fraud, and my character will then be 
cleareiL’ Lucy faintly smiled in answer. 

‘ Do, dearest mother, go to rest,’ she cried, addressing 
her parent, when her lover had quitted the reom. ‘ T 
will sit up ft)r George : he will nor l*e very lute, 1 dare- 
say.’ The mother yielded to iicr iiitrcatics, and she 
was left alone. 

The niidiiight hour p.'Ckscd, and Lucy still sat oceu- 
pieti with her needle, giving the last ruiish to her 
wedding-dress, though it was with an aching heart. 
Young as she was, Lucy Wcblo.i bud, as her mother 
had said, been schooled by adversity. Her father, .by 
profligacy •and intemperance, had brought his family 
from competency to the lowest ^lepths of poverty, aud 
the industry of his wife and daughter hail alone saved 
tlioyi from star^tiun. His death had been sudden aud 
dreadful, having been caused by an accident which 
occurred whilst he was in a state of intoxication. But 
the sod fate of tiic iRther had failed to warn his son 
fh>in pursuing a similar course; on the contrary, the 
exafliplc of the parent seemed to stimulate him to nm 
fthe same loigth in folly and vice. Since the decease c 
Mr Weldon, George had pfofessed to maintain his 
inothef and sister ftoiu the profits of a business in 
which he was engaged ; but it whs little assistance that 
hc^ really afforded them, and they were obliged to let 
part of the house, and stjll laliour hard with the needle, 
to provide the common necessaries of life. 

Anotlier hour passed ere the young man made his 
appearance ; Init when he came, he offered no Hpol«)gy 
for bis late return. His spiiits were so mucb»excited, 
t^t he did uot notice tin expression of unusual eadnoss 
jjlhich sat upon his sister’s countenance. M have a 
present for you for your bridal, Lucy,* he trvamiihantly 
exclaimed, displaying as he spoke a little box, con& . 
taining a handsome psur of gold ear-riygs. XiUcy turned • 
from him with a siefening shudder. 

‘1 /hank you, Geoiige,' she with difficulty faltered 
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fortli, ‘ but I value* not such baubles, nor do I know that 
I shnft‘»evcr be a bride.* 

‘Jjfiw that is an unf^^racious way to receive my 
present,'* he observed. ‘ 1 thought to see 5'ou look very 
stylish ;*and I have bought a new watch for myself to 
grace your wedding tfilso.’ 

tell yon that I have no wedding in prnsijoct,* uhe 
I returned, whilst her heart lx*at wdth violence, and her 
i cheek turned to an aB|iy pah'iiess. 

* WT^at can you mean ? ’ interrogated the young man : 
*ha8 Walter proved a r^al? If so, he shall feel the 
ctfects of my wrath.* \ * 

*■ ‘Sparc your threats, George,* bis sister interposed; 

‘ Walter is nut to blame — ho is to be pititd. God ouly 
knows who is the perpetrator of the crime.* 

‘ You speak in such enigmfis, 1 really cannot under- 
stand you,* George observed; but^the eager eye of his 
sister 'perceived tliat his colour changed and liis lips 
trembled. 

‘ Can you say that you know nothing of the matter?’ 
she asked, looking earnestly in Ins face. , 

‘How should I know, girl?* was his dogged reply. 

Lucy*s feelings were too poignant for endurance, ariU 
she burst into a passion of tears. ‘ Oh, George,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ as you vidue the happiness of your sister, 
the pciicc of your mother, and, above all, the appro- 
bation of your own conscience, confess the truth, and 
do your utmost to make reparation for the fraud you 
have committed. I surmised it all ere you appeared ; 
and these baubles too surely corroborate my worst 
fears.’ 

‘I.uey, arc you mad?* the young man demanded with 
feigned astonishment. 

‘I am not ma«l,* she returned, ‘^though flic mental 
torture 1 have endured for the last few hours has been 
enough to deprive me of reason ; but I aih (leeply con- 
cerned in this matter, upon your account as well as 
Walter’s. lie is writhing under the possibility of 
having bi^ honesty suspected ; and uou, oh, my brother, 
you arc—you cannot deny it— tlw guilty person who 
lias brought this misery upon us? Think,* she pur- 
sued, finding that ho remained silent — ‘ think upon 
the angui.sli you have already caused me and Walter ; 
think that you will bring our dear mother in sorrow 
to the grave, if you persist in the sad course you 
have of late pursued ; think how you will answer at 
the final day of account for tlie crimes you have com- 
mitted; and for my sake, for your parent’s, and for 
youT own sake, let me intreat of you to commence a 
new life.* As she concluded, she rose from the seat 
upon which she had sunk, and throwing her arms 
around him, wept conv^sively. The young man’s heart 
was i)enetratcd; he could not answer; and when he felt 
her tears upon his ch^ck, he could with difficulty re- 
I)re88 lus own. But these emotions were of short con- 
tinuance; pride and long-indulged habits obtained^ the 
mastery over affection an<l conscience, and roughly 
• pushing her from him, he fiercely^ demanded if she in- 
tended to become his accuser, and^irocuru him fourteen 
years of exile. ‘ Oh, my brother,* Lucy passionately re- 
turned, ‘ you know that it would break my heart to see 
any evil happen to you, above all, to become your ac-H 
c.user ; but the good nam% of one equally dear to me is 
at stake, and justice demands that the innocentSbould 
be exonerated from the suspicion of crime.’ | 

‘ What prciof have you of the truth of your sunniscr?’ I 
he bitterly interrogated. 

‘George, George, why will you agonise me thus? 
Let tliere be no nectasity for me to tax you with the 
crime ; nialtc the confession yourself, and all the resti- 
tution y^u have in your iwwer. Surely you have not 
yet par^ with, the money? oa if you have done so^ yw 
have at least effects to the amount’ * W 

‘ I have pothing but these ear-rings arid my watch^ 
lyas his reply, ' and tlaiy, together, cost mo thirteen 
, • pounds.* “ ^ 

' ‘ What' can you have done witli the remainder of the 
sum?* she asked in breathless agitation. c 


I ‘ I liave lost it.’ 

‘ Lost it ! By what means ? * 

* No matter by what means.’ 

‘ Yes, George, it does matter by what meansi I must 
know whether you were robbed of it by a stranger, or 
whether, as I liave rcasowto surmise, you have spent it 
at f* gaming-table.’ IIo Turned from her, hut did not 
reply. ‘ My conjecture is but too true,’ she pursued. 
‘ Ohf George, for a night of what you call ^dcasure, you 
have plunged us all in miser}', exposed your ])erson to 
the penalty of your country’s broken laws, and abided a 
dark crime to the catalogue of your offences, for which 
you know not how soon you may have to answer.’ 

‘ Cease to reproach me, Luc}^,’ cried the young man *, 

* I am already cut to the quick by my misfortunes ; hut 
I shall have Ixjtter luck to-iuorrow, and then 1 will 
make amends for all. 1 am really sorry*to have put off 
your wedding.’ 

‘ Whatl would you try to redeem the past by phmging 
into further vice?* his sister asked. ‘No, (Jeorge*, if 
you have no means of making restitution but by com- 
mitting another sin, I pray you forbear; I will einlure 
it all. I will promise secrecy, though it will cost me 
more than I can express to abide by it. I will do any- 
thing, if you will forsake the companions who have led 
you into your present evil course. Will you do this, 
dear George ?* she pleaded, once again twining her iirins 
around him. ‘ You were wont to love me dearly, when 
we were children ; you used to say that you cf)iil(l re- 
fuse me nothing. Tjct affection, if you have no higlicr 
motive, now induce you to comply. I plead for the sake 
of all who love you, but oh, my brother, mostly for 
your own sake, for you are injuring yourself most 
deeply.’ 

Again the young man was overcome. * I will pro- 
mise you, Lucy/ he at length articulatc*d, pressing her 
to his heart in a close embriice ; and with these words 
he hastened fronf^the room, to the solitude of his own 
chamber. 

With a heavy heart Lucy retired also, hut her 
thoughts YTQTe too busily occupied with the dreadful 
transactions of the day for sleep to visit her pillow. 
Her mother and lover noticed her unusual paleness at 
the breakfast hour, and Walter, attributing it to the 
uneasiness she felt on his account, again strove to clieer 
her by encouraging liopcs of a speeily discovery of the 
tnith, little imagining the distress such a discovery 
would bring. 

* My opinion was always in accordance with the old 
adage, that “honesty is the best policy,”’ cried Walter 
Ormond one evening, as, with a • countenaiK*e radiant 
with smiles, he sat himself beside his gentle mistress, 
who was, as usual, busily occupied with licr needle. 
‘ Don’t think me an egotist, dearest Lucy,* he pursued, 

* when I tell you that Mr Gratton was so much pleased 
with the manner in which I negotiated an aifair of trust 
\;jr him yesterday, that he has to-day offered me tlie 
travelling aepartment of his business, whi(»h will Ixi 
bettor for my health than the confinement of the warc- 

I house, and, moreover, yield me a larger salary.* 

I ®Luc 3% overwhelmed with feelings of gratitude and 
pleasure, burst into a flood of tears. 

‘I am more es]|^ially pleased with the offer,* the 
; young man resume^' because it proves tlf J high opinion 
my master entertainkof my probity, notwithstanding 
the late occurrence. k now that I have been tested 
I by a strict 8crutiny7®wiJ^<j^ugh very painful at 
the time, has in the end amnrora me the satisfaction 
of feeling that my character is raised in Mr Gratton’s 
esteem. And now, my own Lucy,* he proceeded, taking 
Uic maiden’s yidding hand within his own, and pressing 
it with tenderness, * now there is no further occasion for 
I delaying out marriage.* ^ 

^ As Lucy would on no account leave her widowed 
mother, and was unwilling to separate her wholly from 
I her son, it had been arranged ^hat the young couple 
should occupy a floor in the same house, aud an early 
; day was now appointed for the celebrati&i of the’nup- 
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tials. TLid George, however, dared to express his real 
sentiments, he would have preferred being left alone, 
hoping thus to escape the watehful eyes of those who 
could not do otherwise than feel pained by his conduct, 
and, above all, to be freed from the aiiectionate remon- 
strances of his sister, which he dreaded more than any- 
thing beside. ^ 

The eventful morning came, and Lucy, wlien arrayed 
in her puro wliitc dress; appeared more beautifull^han 
ever to her adrniriug lover. She took her accustomed 
])lace at the breakfast table, and the only difference 
observable in her countcnanc.e was, that her usually 
pale (dieek was slightly Hushed with the excitement 
of the occasion. Mrs \feldon was in good spirits, and 
George seemed little less pleased than Walter him- 
self. Tlieir only guests were an elderly man who had 
been intimate with the family for many years, and his 
youthful daughter, who were to perform tlie offices of 
father and bride*8-maid. Never did a marriage seem to 
promise more durable happiness, though it was without 
the festivities which accompany the nuptials of the 
high-born and the wealthy. Walter, more from the 
desire to shield his retiring bride from Vulgar curiosity 
than from pride, had engaged a coach to convey them 
to the church, and Lucy had just finally arranged her 
attire, when a vehicle drove up to the door. Ere she 
stepped forth to enter it, she turned to imprint a kiss of 
affection on the cheek of that beloved parent who was 
now about to yield her up to the protection of another, 
anti as she uid* so, ii scufile in the passage attracted her i 
attention, and caused a dread of she knew not what to I 
so far overcome her, that she sunk almost fainting into 
her mother's arms. 

* What means this tumult?’ cried Walter, darting. to- 
wards tile door, which George had opened ; but his anger 
was oxcliangc'd for alarm, when he behdd the young 
man within the firm grasp of two sturdy fellows, who 
were evidenfly officers of justice. ♦ 

‘ George Weldon is our prisoner,* exclaimed one of 
them, addressing the inquirer ; * and \vc have a warrant 
to search this house.’ . 

* What can this mean?’ interrogated Walter, looking 
earnestly in the countenance of his intended brother-in- 
law. ‘ WliJit can you have done to subject yourself to 
this outrage?’ 

George did not reply. 

* Iltj liuif only made liimself export at counterfeiting 
piH)])lc’s signatures,’ returned the officer with a laugh. 

‘Can this iHJtrue?’ exclaimed Walter in breathless 
agitation, and the mysterious transaction which liad so j 
nearly caused the loss of his own character arose to his 
rceullection as he spoke. George still maintained a 
dogged silence. The wedding party had by this time eon- 
gregati'd at the parlour door, and their appearance denot- 
ing the c.eremony which was about to have taken place, 
the m(;n, supposing their prisoner to l)C the intended 
bridegroom, rudely commented on the change of sc^ 
which had occurred. Intreating them, for the sakeof 
the females, to spare their taunts, Walter now hastened 
to the terrified Lucy, and endeavoured to dissipate her 
fears. l\trs Weldon could not believe that her son \md 
been guilty of the crime of which he was accused, and] 
in piteous accents liogged of her intended son-in-law to 
accompany and do his utni^ to save him from 
the ignominy of being imprisonq^T ‘ If George can prove 
his innocence, he has nothing to fear,’ pleaded the young 
man ; but a sad pre8e|Mm«alK^ his own mind, though 
he strove to buoy up with hope. 

I'lio house now underwent a thorough search, and 
within the covers of an old iKXiket-bookf which was 
found in the chamber of the unhappy young man, n 
number of pieces of paper were discovered, upon which 
irniti^tiMtffof signatures had been made. Walter on^ea- 
voured to prevent this circumstance coining, to Lucy V 
knowledge ; but in vain pand so powerful was the shock 
hoL* f«‘c.liiigH sustained, that she was carrie<] fainting from 
tho scene of tumult to the house of thoiv neighbour and 
iVii'nd Mr. jfinos. Tho grief of tho mother was not Jew 


intense ; already had she been a severe sufferer from tho 
misconduct of others. Her married life had been /i daily 
martyrdom, yet never had she endured anyth Jig so 
poignant as tho present calamity. On Lucy’s retnrn to 
consciousness, she saw the iiceessitv there w:is for the 
exercise of firmness on her part, that she mifelft become 
her parent’s (joraforter ; and whils? disrobing herself of 
ber bridal habiliments, and setting aside the few thitigs 
which senved to remind them of the happiness they 
had that morning anticip^ited, hiKr mind was busily oc- 
cupied in endeavouring to fori^ some plan wherry she 
might serve her still tenderly,^dovcd, though unworthy 
brother. Walter returned, without bringing any ehecFf 
ing intelligence. The delinquent had been, put into 
close confinement, there to await his trial at tlie next 
sessions. - • 

Wc will pass ovtnr the period of intense solicitude 
which preceded tho trial, and the still more hayowi/ig 
anxieties which attended that event Suffice 'it to s.ay, 
that every exertion wh^di affection could suggest was 
mad^e for George. His mother and sister sacrificed 
almost all the worldly wealth they possesscpd to provide 
'Able counsel, which siicm'ded so far as to procure some 
mitigation of the sentence ; and fourteen years of banish- 
ment was aw'iirded him. In tho course of the examina- 
tion, the fraudulent act committed against Mr Grutton 
bct;amc known ; but that gentleman, being aware of tho 
intended connexion between Walter Ormond and Lucy, 
generously forbore to appear against him for their 
sakes. 

No languagcFcan describe the feelings of the wretched 
family wOien the sentence was passed, and all hope of 
acquittal was over. Thu lacerated heart of the mother 
could bear uo more : she fell a victim to th-.i intensity of 
her grief,* leaving her afflicted and orphan child to the 
protection o5 the high-principled young man, whose love 
had been hut further cementctl by the disgrace and 
misery which had overwhelmed them. It w'as the dying 
w'oinan’a last request, that tho marriago of the young 
pco]do should take iplacc as soon as her remains were 
consigned to the grave; and happy was it for the 
sorrow-stricken girl that she possessed one faithful 
friend in this liour of deep distress. Sad, however, wero 
the feelings with which she laid aside, for one day only, 
the habiliments of luourDing, and arrayed herself in 
that bridal dress which seemed destined to be worn in 
sorrow. 

Such are the scenes of misery, such is the devastation, 
a career of vice too often produces. The guilty cannot 
suffer aJonc; for one wrong action may bring a train of 
evils upon the innocent, the extent of which it is impos- 
sible to compute. 

There v^as one other gentle bteast which had received 
a wound not less severe than that Lucy had cxiH?rienced, 
though it bled in secret Catli'firinc Jones, the daughter 
of Mrs Weldon’s aged Xricud, had from childhood rc- 
gafded George*with affcctiun, having, with the wilful 
blindness of love, drawn a veil over the imperfections of 
his character. Thcagh no engagement liad ever existed 
between them, she had reason to believe that the attach- 
mrtit was reciprocal, and her young 'heart bad fondly 
anticipated a future of happiness as his wife. How keen, 
tliorcfore, was her disappoinOment wiien she discovered 
tliAt llis principles were corrupted ! Rut even whbn he 
became an outcast and an exile, she w'ithheld not her 
sympathy, but pleaded his yoiitli, and the evil example 
ox his father, as an apology for tlio crimes of which be 
bad been guilty. * 

It was nearly fifteen years subsequent to the period 
of Gebrgc Weldon’s banishment, tliat a man in tho me- 
iridian of. life, but whose wasted form, wan aspect, and 
kriz/Jed liuir, bespoke^premature decay, stodd on the 
iihresliold of the house which had once been the abode 

tho Weldons, and in a trcnmlous voice inquired if ' 
that family still resided thexp.. The youill? woman .to 
whom tho question was addr&scd, after replying some; , 
what discourteously in the negativi? shut the door ab^ 
rup^ly in his face, deejning his appearance too suspicious , 
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to demand better treatment George (for it was he) me, and I will to-morrow break the intelligence of your 
turned Jlrdm the house which had been the home of his arrival to your relatives.* 

youthlwitli a sicikening heart and bent his steps towards George tliauklhlly accepted of the hospitable and con- 
that jvhich luul been the residence of his mother's friend, sidcrate olTer. But a further trial awaited jum : he 
Mr Jones, trusting that he should hero at least be able must meet the eye of Catherine, who, Ijor father (unsus- 
to gain ffortie infonnation regarding his sister. The picioiis of their former attacbnient) informed him, was 
death of his parent Mhd been communicated to him by still unmarried, devoting the meridian of her days, as ' 
lctK.T, and he had also received intelligence of Lucy’s she'nad dope her youth, to his comfort and liappincss. 
marriage, but, from some unknown cause, t|hn corre- * May I ask that you will spare nie,"by not jnaking 
spondenee had not been carried on for the last six years, my name known to your daughter?’ George asked with 
He wa4' therefore fearfnlUestSieath might have robbed extreme agitation, which did not escape the notice of 
him of this last tie, and tfi;^at Walter, desirous of drop- his host. Jones promised compliance. But tlie caution 
ping a connv^ioii w'hich had disgraced him, had pur- was unavailing; for no sooner did Catherine, who had 
pusely avoided further communication with him. To been absent for a few hours, re-oriter the room, than she 
ills unspeakable satisfaction, he found Mr Jones still in recognised her early lover. Changed and haggard as he 
his old abode; but time, hardship, and mental sufibr- was, his lineaments were too deeply graven on her heart 
ing, had wrought so grtMit a ohange«in the person of tlie to Ikj erased by tim.e. The romance of youth had, how- 
rel^irm^l exile, that he was under the painful necessity ever, given place to the more prudent decisions of nmtnrcr 
of making himself known to his former friend. years hi the breast of the ever amiable and loving, but 

‘ George Weldon! Is it possible?* the old man ex- now firm-minded woman, and, after a brief struggle with 
claimed, raising his hands and eyes as he spoke. her feelings, she was enabled to greet him without the 

‘Well imv/ you not recognise me, sir; lam indeed appearance of emotion. The feelings of the con science- 
altcTed,’ cried the wamiercr. ‘ But tell me, I beseech stricken exile wore not so easily controlled. The sight 
you, of my sister. Hoes she live?’ The suppressed of one he had once tenderly loved awakened a thousand 
hrciith of the inquirer bespoke the intensity of interest reminiscences of a painful nature, and he gladly availed 
he felt in the reply, and it called forth the com- himself of his kind host’s invitation, to retire early, that 
iniseratlon of his aged companion, who deemed that he might, as he said, recruit his strength, and be better 
the heart in wliieh atlection is unextiuguished, cannot prepared for the meeting with his family on the morrow, 
he wholly lost to virtue, fowever crime may have de- They met — the long -banished brother, Btaiiied by 
based it. crime, and branded with ignominy, and tliff fond, aflee- 

‘ She <lnes live, my fric:* 1,* Jones cxclrimed, warmly tionate sister, M’hom no changes, nor even crimes, eonhl 
grasping the hand of his 4 uest as he spoke, ‘ and, 1 am alienate; and the now humbled soul of the outcast 
happy to add, in improve d circumstances. Her husband poured forth its penitence on that faithful bosom. Time, 
is now a partner in the Jf‘uae of business in which yoti which had rcdiutcd the once fineatldetic form of George 
left him a servant, and they eortSequeutly left the Weldon to a mere shadow, had WTonght no other alto- 
liumhlc abode your mother occupied in thir ntnghbour- ration in Lucy, than that it had ripened her girlish 
hood, for one more commodious, six or seven years charms into matronly beauty. There was still the 
ago.’ same sweet, but sqmewhat sad expression on her placid 

‘ Thank Heaven she lives !* ejaculated the bi;otli^r in countenance; for her present prosperity <;ould not wholly 
extreme agitation. t ^ obliterate the remembrance of her early griefs. 

* And do you not rejoice in her prosperity?’ Jones The home in which George now found liis sister pre- 

somcwliat reproachfully asked. siding, was, ufllikc that of her girlhood, the abode of 

‘Ido most fervently,* was the reply; ‘hut I cannot peace and plenty. It was furnished with everything 
but feel that this circuDistaiice will separate me more that could contribute to comfort, although nothing Mipcr- 
■widcly than ever from my only remaining relative — the fluous was to be found there. The exile was welcomed 
only being I have now on earth to love. Walter Or- with a cordisdity on Walter’s part, and a tenderness on 
inoml, as tlie partner of Mr Gratton, must wish to Lucy’s, which he liad not dared to hope or expect, hut 
avoid an ontoMst like me, and tluK .accounts for the long which met witli a retuwi of the most lively gratitude. ^ 
silence which led me to believe my sister dead.* When it was rumoured in the neighbourliood that a 

‘ It diH*s no such thing, Ijoy. You do Lucy injustice brother of Mrs Ormond’s had come from abroad, ami 
by the su))powitioii. I promise you as hearty a greeting was staying at her house, in the hoi?e of recruiting his 
in their handHomc new liouse at I’eckham, as if you had health, it was little imagmed that he was the George 
found th('m still living a hack street at Juambeth, Weldonwho, fifteen yeair^ previously, had been arraigned 
lilcc their old friend Jones, for they have mohrned you at the bar of justice, and condemned as a felon : hut iiot- 
as dead, not iHiviiig licai^ from you so long.’ withstanding that this circumstance was coiiceiUed from 

* You allord me unspeakable ^appiness by that assnr- the world, the culprit' expeJrienced that self-abasement 

ance, sir,* George exclaimed, lus eyes HAing with teiijs ^ich is the sure accompanimgnt df guilt Ho could 
lie vainly endeavoured to repress. ‘ But Lucy ever was sotercly endure to meet the open countenance of his 
an angel, aitd if her example had%influenced me as it high-principled brother-in-law, conscious, as lie could 
ought to have done, I never should have been the wretch not but that Walter’s good conduct ^one had con- 
I am.’ % dilated him to his present competence, and that, having 

‘ AYell, we hojie that you will do all you can to -had even greater opportunities, ho himself might have 
redeem past ofieuecs by yoitr future good conduct,’ Junes *beeii oqiuilly prosperous had he pursued a similar coursf*. 
soothingly Interposed. c But for the disgraejAnd trouble he had fought upon 

‘Alas!’ replied the culprit, ‘I have, I feel, returned lus family, his tende^nother might, be^tliought, be 
to my native land to die. But if 1 am permitted to now wdtnesamg the ha^mess Qf descrvcdly-beloved 
breathe iny lust near to my sweet sister, \t is more th^ child : but for his the patli of probity, 

1 deserve.’ « he might have been the sil{|9%j^^ her declining years, 

The old man gazed mournfully on tlie wasted form iiistead of having beep the cause of her death. AU these 
before him, and felt that the prophecy would halt too r^Uections^dself-upbraidings, together with bis keen 
probably be ac('omplished. Altliough op the oL of shame, operate powerfully uixm his naturally 
eighty, Ws ow'n form was still hale anjl vigorauf, gne sensitive mind, and tended to strengthen a disease which 
he grieved over the premature dbeay of ‘one who xnigbC years of toil, (privation, and suffering, liad hc^^ght on. 
he tliought, have numlxircd as many years, had h^ nor «Jt wm his own prophecy, had returned to die 

become arnefiable to his country’s laws. in his native land; and V truf^. Neitlier aflee- 

‘ You ar(f uio weak, ana too mu(*.h excited, to bear a tion nor skill could ^ progress of tlie malady, 
•meeting with youv sister at present,’ he kindly said; and, after liugeriuig fox (mmo m'bntlis a 
‘but you shall, if agreeable to you^ stay tlie night with less invalid, be' bieath^ on tbo lii^soip of tliut 
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fuitbfii] sister wliosc afTection he had so fully tested, and 
to wlioni he had iK'on, through life, little else but a 
source of unliappiiicss. 

Thus iiprisheJ (jcorgc Weldon in the rneridiaii of his 
days, the viclitn of evil example and his own vices, llis 
<lying hours Avere, however, marked by sincere rc|)en- 
f!iiu!c. Reader, this tale is not wliolly fictitious; the 
crimes and the sad end of its hero arc sketched frim 
life, and are here rclat<j(l to hold fnrtli a lessor) of 
warning. 


P O P U L A R NAME S. 

THE CAUMAGNOLE. 

1’hf. Carmagnole was the name of a song and dance 
Avhicli became popular during the terrible days of the 
I Pronch Revolution. Expressive of a quick step, lively 
I and animating, the air was a prodigious favourite with 
' the Parisian mobs of that time, who used to call for it 
I from military bands and the orchestras of tlieatres, and 
join in dancing to singing at the same time the | 

‘ doggrel verses which had been composo^l for it— some I 
j of Avhieh are here transdated. They evidently hear 
' Tcfercneo to the lirst triumidis over the royal family 
ami their friemH in August and Septendh'r 1792 (Mon- 
s-ieur Veb) was a nickname for Louis XVI.) : — 

Msulaa-.L’ Vvto •let-larorf that. *'be 

'Vfiiilil sIsLUChUT HOiul thrcMijfh »U Tarfs: 

SIh' lOKt. .I'H it .i|)ponrH, 

'l'h:uiL!i (o our oannoiioerri. 

Ja‘t UH •l.on i* thi’ <’iinn:i.K»<«lo, •Vr. 

Mmisii'ur Vr tf) <]i(l vow that he 

Would to hiu country faithful bo : 

I low liiiH hi* IiM'pt Jilh \\onl ? 

>() •luniti'j" ‘low flu; sword • 

Lot <}<ine<', iVe. 

Anloinotlo to Kood laol; ! 

'I'll in.ako us lull iijMUt our baok ; j 
Hie iiii'-M’U ; atul «a we rose, 

►She pot :i hroktu juiw. 

Let. u-^ diuu Ase, 

/.« ^ J-c , 

I'm a uud siruj, 

Sp'to the eouneil and the Kimj : 
lIiiiTM MarseUles- IbeeauM*, 

Thi’ Hrelons, and the laws. 
i.el iH t'uinw, A'C. 

Vi'Ml I'l'memher lorur and ruto 
® The s(i}ts riflotU’it of t]n*/(tnb(nrr(i .* 

llrinU we inorrily, 
l»oqs of liberty. 

Let IIS *lanee, tVe. 

The singing and dancing of the (’armagnole liccame 
llic sign.'d of ferocious assaults ou authority, and the 
expression of savage rejoicings over it. On any occa- 
sion of excitement on the streets, round tho scsiffbld, 
CA’cn williiii tin* walls of the Convention, troops of sans- 
culottes w'ouid Ik* st*eii circling round with beating ft^ 
to this tunc, Avitli faces full *'f dreadful meaning. Tw 
very prisoners whom HUS]>icion eondeinned to the risk 
of a horrible death, no one could say liow soon. Would 
cheer thcmsclvca with the Carmagnole. ‘ pamonsJc 
Cmwaijiwle !' were amongst the most familiar worcis 
known’ in Paris during at least a couple of years. 
IJ’a.shion ap]j|^opriate<l tlie word, applied it to a 
jACCuliiir form of hlouae^ with wid^lceves, worn hy the 
revolutionists, and all those who wislicd to make a show 
of their iiatriotism. sonic other members 

of the Convention, tlic name of Carmagnoles 

to the measures passe^l by that Ixaly, and to some of 
the orations delivered from the pariiamentary tribune 
in fanatical phraseology, having reference to the vuio or 
opposition of the government, or to the victories of the 
army. Hiie song and the new-fashioned fument* both 
<lisappcarcd Avith the lieign of Terror. * , 

Our readers i iiiy be carious to learn the histoiy of a 
Avon! BO celebrated. Not fat fbom the light bfmk of 
Iho Po, near the city of Turin, there lived, in tho year 
1406, a youXi, aged fifteen, who had earned a gocai 


character as keeper of sheep on the farm where he was 
employed. No prowling wolf, driven by hunger from 
the hills, or roving itiaii-at-arms, whose trade w<fH war 
and rapine, had ever been able to elude his Avahiiful- 
ness. They had sometimes, it is true, set his coufage 
at defiance, but with a result that made theia iwpent of 
their temerity, until at hist he wji?t know'n throughout 
the country as ‘the hold shophcid, Pranccsco Barb- 
lomeo Busspne.* 

During the time that Prancuvio was thus tending 
sheep, war broke out in Itifiy ; a Avar of parties *, and so 
eage^^was the struggle for su/remacy, that the high- 
ways wore infested hy bands of troops who 

hired thomselves to the best paymaster, or to tlie chief-* 
tain most ready to accord them sack and pillage in the 
cities taken by storm. Facitio Cane An as one of those 
partisan leaders, wlio^fou^it imlifi’erently for Venice or 
Genoa, Milan or Turin, careless whether their banner 
bore the evangelical lion of St Mark, or the silvof cross 
of Sardinia. At that time no person heloAA' the rank 
of a noble could rise to tltb command of regular tnxips ; 
but tiD be a leader in the companies of Pacinp Cane, the 
oply qualifications required were a wholesome cont(*mpt 
of danger, and such skill in strategy as might deceive 
.an enemy or decide a victory. 

Francesco Avas sleeping by the roadside on one of those 
evenings when, in Italy, the declining sun paints the sky 
in golden splendour, and the fleety clouds glow AV'ith | 

Imes as of some far-off couilagration. A man passing hy i 

stopped, and commanded tfie young shepherd to rise ; ! 

wi.Mijupon Fr;yi(iesco opened his eyes and rose to his | 
feet. Tho stranger regarded him with a acnitiniaing 
evo, and said musingly. ‘There is u man’s stature.’ 
'And a man’s hearty' rejoined Francesco, raising his | 
arm to strike the intruder, Wlio had rouse.: 'niin so mi- 
t'eremonioiisly. ‘ 1 am Faciuu Cane,’ rephed tlie cou- | 
noisHOiir of hone and muscle; on hearing which the arm ; 
of till? shepherd remained suapomlcd for an instant, and ! 

I then fell unnerved to his side. * Yes, Facino Cane, Avho 
I h.'is risen* from the in tho troops of Visconti, and 
made himself prince of Tortono and Verceil, because 
the Avorld U'longs to men of heart,’ ‘ In tliat case,’ 
answered Francesco, ‘I liaA'e to demsuid my ])ortlon of 
inheritance from Italy.* ‘Here is the key of your 
ducal cjistlc,’ added Facino, buckling a heavy sword to 
the young mtin's side, whose eyes sparkled as he fol- 
low'cd the soldier-prince in his journeys over the wmntry, 
recruiting his army Avith all those wlio, to the btature 
I of :i man, added the desire for militiiry lionours. 

Til 1424, tho marriage of tlic Count of (’ahtel Nuovo 
with Antoinette Visconti, niece of Fhilippe Marie, Duke 
of Milan, was celebrated in the ca])ital of the duchy. 

The palace del Biokito^ built foi^thc ncAvly Avedded pair, 
resounded •Avith festive songs; while the blazonry of 
escutcheons, hanging on the A^inscotted aa^UIs of tho 
hall of state, showeil with Avhat proml titles the sove- 
reign duke iiosnurcd subject in bis royal alliance. 
One commemorated' the taking of Piacenza, another 
the surrender of Br^cia, a third the siege of Bergami ; 
on the other side the guests miglit read, Milan rocon- 
quqfcd, and the reunion of Genoa to the ducal t-rown ; 
wiiile in the centre of a trophy rose, straight and glit- 
^tering, the great sAvord givyfi hy Facino Caiie to the 
ahepligrd Francesco Bartolomeo Biwsone, liecome suc- 
cessively captain and general, under tho iiaine of Car- 
magnole ; and afterwards, by the marriage now spoken 
ot count and nephew of the Duke of klilan. 

■ Not long after, a mai% accused of having excited the 
Aithusiasm of his soldiers, of having won the loA-e of 
lonquered people by his moderation in tlie hour of 
lictory, and of having, in short, injured hi.s master 
^ his high position in the esteem and admvation of 
ffreigners, Avas seen slowly following the road to Venice, 
me left behind him the immense wealtli he had won, < > 
confiscated by the unjust avarice of his sov<?rc‘ign ; and 
without knowing where to find a shelter, he carried 
nothing hut the great sword of Faqjno Cane, and the* 
inefTaccable glory associated with Jiis name. It is snid 
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that one evcninpr, overcome with fatiguo, he knocked at 
thc'<?oor of a mean cottage, and being without the 
nicsyis of paying for a lodging, he ventured to mention 
a name proscribed by the law in sn])port of his request 
for a , shelter beneath the humble roof. The whole 
family foil at the ft^»t of the great general. The women 
offered their tenderest cares, the men volunteered un- 
Ifinited service, and a little child was named Felix 
Glorioso (Happy and Glorious) on the spot, from 
]i.'ivir}g touched, in his play, the hilt of the sword of 
Carmagnole. V 

In 14;i0, there was tfc Vcnicti a general of fortune, 
• whom princes even, in the service of the republic, cou- 
stilored it an honour to obey, llaviitg escaped the 
dagger of an assassin, sent by Duke Philippe Marie of 
Milan, to acquit a debt of gratitude by a murder, the new 
Venetian general received from tfie hands of the doge, 
before the altar of St Mark, the standard and baton of 
coininaiider, which assured to him the supreme autho- 
rity over tlie armies and hTritory of Venice. This 
man, loaded with honours and riches, who extended 
every day*thc limits of the republic, and consolidated 
her power, was again Caniiagnole. * 

The rjth of June 1432, the ministers of justice led a 
man bound and gagged between the two columns of 
the Piazetta of Venice. An assistant forced his head 
down upon the block which stood prepared, and tlie 
ext eutioner, with one blow, struck olT the In^ad of the 
sutrercr, already half dead with grief and tortun?. The 
crime ])ublicly brought against him, was that of having 
permitted four hundred prisoners of \Var to return to 
the cultivation of their fields, 'fhe secret accusation 
was, however, having merited the confidence of |lie 
senate, without leaving any room tjp suspect his fidelity 
to the republic; and as his inllueuce oveV tlie army 
could not ho diminished without failing In the recom- 
pense due to him, lie was made the victim of an unjust 
trial, under the impression that there was less of ingra- 
titude in taking liis life, tliaii in t|pe cxhibitKni of dis- 
trust after all tlic services he hadVendeied. 

Is it necessary to add that this man, whom tyranny 
doomed to a traitor’s death, but w'hose whole life had 
been that of a hero, was the Siirdinian shepherd boy, the 
conipanion of Facino Cane, the saviour of i)iike Plnlippc 
Marie of Milan, the protector of Venice; in one word, 
Francesco llartolomco Bussonc, surnnnie<l Carmagnole? 

It was originally to celebrate this popular hero that 
the song and dance of the Carmagnole took their rise in 
Piedmont in tlie fifteenth century. Strange with what 
diirerent associations the name was to be ui'torwurds 
invested 


NARRATIVE OF«FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 

Wk have b(;en much interested in autobiography 
of Frcilerick Douglass, a i>erson of colour, lately a slave 
in the United States, and now a lecturer in the cause of 
abolition.’^ The account he givef of his early life, and 
the condition from which he was able to relieve him- 
self, bears all the uiqieurance of truth, and mus\, wc 
conceive, help considerably to disseminate correct idca^ 
respecting slavery and its attendant evils. Some of the 
passages present a dismal picture of what is endbred by 
the negro race in the slave-holding states of the union. 

Douglass was born on a plantation in Tulln^t couqty, 
Maryland, about the year 1808, Ids mother being a ne^ro 
slave, and his father a white man — the proprietor of the 
estate, he has reason to beUcvc. Soon after his birth V e 
was ])laecd under the charge of a negress too old filr 
field laljjmr, and his mother was hired out to a planr 'r 
at twelve miles’ distance. Hctthca only saw her occa- 
sionally at night, when she could stesil away to visit lil^ 
for a brief spiu'e, in order to be back before sunrialS 
( whipping neing the jicniilty of any such unauthorised 


* Narrative of the Life of Frederick DoiiglattK, .'vn AniorUan 
Slave, written by liiin.s» lf. Dublin ; \Vcbb imd Chapman, cltd.*. 


absence. The strength of the maternal feelings may be 
judged of from the fact of these visits to see lier child. 
She would lie down and clasp him to her Imisoiu for an 
hour or two, and then depart long ere daybreak to 
renew her labour in the fields. The poor woman died 
when her boy was seven years old, and it was long 
b|^fore he knew anything about it. 

On the plantation of his uncompromising proprietor, 
the*young slave passed the first years of his life. The 
principal products raised wore tobacco, maize, and wheat, 
the labour of cultivating which w'as iicrformcd by hjinds 
of negroes under overseers, who strictly enforced every 
regulation with the whip. Having been put to attend 
on one of his master’s sons, 'young Frederick escaped 
the more severe labour of the fields, and he had the 
satisfaction of being seldom wdiippi'd ; but he tells us 
that ho suffered much from hunger, cold, and other 
miseries. In hottest summer and coldest winter ho 
was kept almost naked; no shois, no stockings, no 
jiu^ket, no trousers — nothing on but a eojirso tow liiuMi 
sliirt, reaching only to the knees, NeithiT had ho any 
bed ; he lay on an earthen floor,* on a sack or any oth^r 
article he coiild conveniently secure. Along with the 
negro children, his coinp.'inions, he fed at a trough 
placed on the ground; at these incjils of boiled eorii- 
meul, some used oyster-shells, others pieces of shingle, 
and some only their hands, in plsiee of spoons ; and he 
that ate fastest got most^thc \vhole allair being like a 
scramble of monkey. 

When lietween seven :md eight years of age, our 
hero w'as selected to act as a .><crvarit to a daughter of 
his ni.a.ster, who was married to a Captain Thomas 
Auld ill Haltimore, ’i'his Avas a joyous ri.se in liis eon- 
ditiou. Hoing duly Avashod ami smMihhed, he W'as in- 
stalled for the first time in a pair of troii.sers. and felt 
hiiiKsclf already a now man. At Haltiinol'O he was 
treated with unlooked-for kindness, and his duiy av:is 
JO far from beitig irksome, that it con.'^isted only in 
taking care of his ucav masters son, liille 'rhoi.nis 
Auld. Mrs Auld did not entertain the usual noti.m.s 
respecting slavery, and Avas di-sposed to lighten the 
condition of the dark-skinned boy — she even began to 
teach him to read. 

* Very soon after I Aveiit to Ua'c Avith iMr and Mr.s 
Auld, she very kindly commenced ro teach nu* tlic 
A U C. After I had Ic.arned this, slie assisted nic in 
learning to spell AA'ordS' of three or four lAlcr.«. .Inst 
:it this point of iny progress, Mr Auld found out Avhaf 
was going on, and at once forbade Mrs Auld to instruct 
me further, telling her, among olhor things, that it was 
unlawful, as Avell as unsafe, to teach a sl.ive to r» ad. 

To use his own words, further, he said, “ If you give a 
nigger an inch, lie will take an ell. A nigger should 
kiioAv nothing hut to obey liis master — to do as he is 
told to do. T/e:irning would xpoil tlie best nigger in 
the world. Now,” said he, “if yi^i teach that nigger 
i^pcaking of myself) how to read, there would be no 
keeping him. It Avould forever unfit him to be a slave. 

He would at once become unmanageable, :ind of no 
value to his master. As to himself, it (!ould do him no 
fooil, but a great deal of harm. It would make him 
discontented and unhappy,” Tli(*se words .sank deep 
into my heart, dtj^cd up sentiiiamts within that lay 
slumbering, and oslUed into existence at entirely new 
train of thought mwas a new and special rcvelatioii, 
explaining d.ark and jiyste rioua things, with which my 
youthful understainlMlSfiS^y^^gleif, but struggled in 
vain. I now understood wjHrtiad been to me a most 
perplexing dilflculty — namely, the white man’s poAver to 
enslave the black man. It Avas a grand achievement, 
nml 1 prized it highl 3 \ From that moment 1 under- 
stood the patliway from slavery to freedom. It was 
iilst what 1 wanted, and I got it at a timfr^hen I the ! ' 
least expected it. Whilst I was saddened by tho | ' 
thought of losing tho aid of niy kind mistrehs, I was j i 
gladdened by tho invaluAbh; instruction Avhich, by the | 
meres* accident, I had gained from my nnittcr. Though \ j 
conscions of the difficulty of lenniing Avitlioiit a teacher, i 

! ! 
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I set out with high hoiMS, and a. fixed purpose, at what* 
ever cost of trouble, to loam how to read.’ 

Inspired with this ardent wish, young Frederick took 
every o()portunity to learn not only to read, but to 
write ; and only succeeded by dint of many stratagems 
and much patience. * The plan which I adopted (says he), 
and the one by M'liicli I was most successful, was tl^at 
of making friends of all the little wliitcLl)oys whom 1 met 
in the street. As many of these as I could, I convened 
into teachers. With their kindly aid, obtained at dif- 
ferent times and in difYercnt phices, I finally succeeded 
in learning to read. When I was sent on errands, i 
always took my book with mo, and by going one part 
of my errand quickly, 1 found time 'co get a lesson be* 

' fore my return. 1 used also to carry bread with me, 

I enough of which was always in the house, and to which 
I T was always wehjome — for I was njuoh lajttcr off in 
I this regard than many of the poor white children in the 
I neighbourhood. This bread 1 used to bestow on tlic 
' hungry little urchins, who, in return, would give me 
j that more valuable* b»‘cad of kin)wlcdge. I am strongly 
! tempted to give the names of two or three of those little 
I hoys, UK a tCKtimoiiial of the gratitude llnd affection I 
' bear them ; but prudence forbids : not that it would in- 
I ! jure me, but it might embarrass tliem, for it ia almost 
an unpardonable offence to teach slaves to read in this 
■ Christian country ! ’ 

Being now able to read, he had obtained a key by 
i which he could open the treasures of knowledge hidden 
: to the poor urdettered negro population. But the gift 
I of learning brought with it depressing considerations. 

I The thouglit of being a slave for life bore heavily on his 
I heart; and while yet only twelve years of age, he he- 
I gan to inquire of himself Iniw it should be the fate of 
j some men to be slaves and others freemen. This very 
1 ■ puzzling question was at length ch’ared up by his peru* 

! I sal of a book entitled ‘ 'J’ho Columbian (Jrutor,’ whicdi 
1 lie chanceil to get hold of. At everjf opportunity ho 
I read this book, in Avhicb, says he, * 1 found among much 
j interesting matter, a dialogue between a master and his 
I slave. The slave was represented as havmg run away 
I from his master tliree times. The dialogue exhibited 
! the <‘onversation n^liich took place between them, when 
i the slave was retaken the third time. In this dialogue 
I the Avhole argument in behalf of slavery was brought 
i ' forward by the master, all of which was dispose^l of by 
\ ' the slave, ^'he slave was made to say some very smart 
I as w(‘ll as impressive things in reply to liis master — 
j things w'liieh liad the desired though imexiKjcted eflect, 
for the eonv(*rsatLtm resulted in the voluntary emanci- 
pation of the slave on the part of the master. In the 
same book I met with one of Sheridan’s mighty speeches 
j on and in behalf of Catholic emancipation. These were 
I choice do(;umcnts to me. I read them over and over 
I again with nn abated interest. They gave tongue to 
I interesting tlioiight^ of iny own soul, which had fre- 
I fluently Hashed through my mind, and died away fo^ 

j want oV utterance, '^fhe moral which I gained from the 

dialogue was the power of truth over the conscience of 
even :i slavcjiolder. What I got from Sheridan was a 
bold ilenunciation of slavery, and a powerful. viiidicatioi# 
of liuman rights. The reading of these documents en- 
abled me to utter my thoughts, and to meet the argu- 
ments brought forward to stisthin inavery ; but while 
tlwy relieved mo of one difficulty,^ey brought on an- 
other even more painful than the one of which I was 
relieved. The more 1 was led to abhor 

and detest my enslaverST Trould regard tliem in no 
other light than a band of successful robbers, who had 
left their homes, ami gone to Africa, and stolen us from 
our Iiomcs, and in a strange land reduced us to slavery. 
1 loathed them as being the meanest os well as the 
most wicktd of men. As I read and cdhtcmplatfd 
the subject, behold that very discontentment which 
master had predicted would follow my learning to: read 
had already come, to torment and sting my soul to un- 
utterable anguish.’ 

While in tUfs state of mind, he lieard something of 


the abolition movement in the northern states. ‘ I went 
one day down to the wharf ; and seeing two IrjHhinfn un- 
loading a' scow of stone, T went unasked and helped Uiein. 
When we had finished, one of them came to me hiid 
asked me if I were a slave. I told him 1 was. ,J.to asked, 

‘ Arc you a slave for life ?* 1 told hyn that T was. The 
good Irishman seemed to be deeply aflecteJ by the state- 
ment. He said to the other that it was n pity so fine'a 
little fellow as myself should be a sjave for life. He said 
it was a shame to hold in^ They both advised pic to 
run away to the north ; that T i^ould lind friends thcie, 
and that I should be free. I pretended not to he inte- 
rested in what they said, and treated them as if 1 did not • 
understand theTu ; for I feared they might be trcuchorous. 
White men have been known to encourage slaves to es- 
cape, and then, to get the iitward, catch them and return 
them to their masters.* I was .afraid that these seemingly j 
good men might use me so ; but I iieverthelc^is remem- 
bered their advice, and from that time 1 resolved to run 
away.* • 

Meanwhile he Icanied to write, beginning by imitating 
the letters chalked on the timber in a ship-building yard. 

* After that, when I met with any boy who I know could 
write, I would tell him I could write as well as be. The 
iic,\t word would be, ‘ I don’t believe yrui. Let me sec 
you try it.* I would then isinke the letters w'hich I hiul 
been so fortunate as to learn, and asked him to boat time. 
In this way 1 got a good many lessons in writing, which 
it is quite ])ossil>1e [ should- never have gotten in any 
other way. i hiring this time luy copy-book was the 
boai i fence, brick wall, and pavement ; my pen and ink 
was a lump of chalk. With these I learned mainly 
how to write. I then commenced and continued copying 
thd italics in Webster’s Spelling-Book, until 1 oiild make 
them all without looking on the book. By this time my 
little master il'homas hud gone to school, and learned 
how to write, and had written over a number of copy- 
books, These had been brought home, and >liown to some 
of our near neighbours, and then laid a'^ide. By I'opy- 
iiig these, I finally sifrjpeeded in learning how to write.* 

After various turns in his condition, he was, by the 
death of his owner in 1 8:i2, traiisfeiTcd to Mr Thomas 
Auld at St Michael’s, where he vras e.\posed to much 
harsh treatment. This new proprietor affected to bo 
mmt} than usually devout ; but this, to the Mirpriso of 
Frederick, neither made him more liiimane to his slaves, 
uur led him to emancipate them. ‘Prior to liL conver- 
sion, he relied upon his own depravity to shield and sus- 
tain him ill his savage barbarity; but after his convor- 
sion, he found religious sanction and i>up]»ortfoi* his slave- 
holding eruelty. He made the greatest pretensions to 
piety. His house was the house of prayer. He jii-ayed 
morning, noon, and night. He i^u'y soon distiiiguinhcd 
himself ann^g his brethren, and was soon made a class- 
leader and exhorter. His activit]| in revivals was great, 
and be proved himself an iiistruniuiit in the hands of the 
chuTfih in couveiiing mafly souls. His house was the 
preachers* home. They used to take g^reat pleasure in 
coming there to put up^ for while he staiTcd us, he sliiHod 
them.’ 

Nmther the religious nor the intellectual culture of llic 
Slavic on the establishment troubled this set of worthies ; 
•hey in fact set their faces agaii^^t any improvement in the 
condition of these unfortunate lieings. A young man having 
coJioctea the negroes together on the Sunday evenings to 
teach them to read the New 'J’estament, the school was 
broken up by an irruption of the leaders of the ehiss- 
mminga, armed with stiejj^s ami other Tulssiles. * 1 liavo 
sap my master found religious sanction for his cruelty. 
Ajfan example, I will state one of many facts going to 
plve the charge. I have seen him tie up a lame yorng 
wwian, and whip her with a heavy cowskin upon her 
nised shoulders, causiug d:he warm red blood to drip; 
am, in justification of the bloody deed, he would quote 
this passage of Scripture-—** lie that kimw’ctb Ips masier’s 
will, and doeth it not, shall he beaten with inany stripes.*^ 
Master would keep this lacerated young woman tied up 
in this horrid situation four or five hours at a time. 1 
have l^own him to tie ^er up early iu the luoming and 
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whip her before brcakfiuiit ; leave her, go to his store, re- 
tunicat (linner*tiiiie, and whip her again, cutting her in 
the places already made raw with his cruel lash.’ 

Frederick did not please his master, who alleged he 
had been spoiled by a city life ; and, to bring him iu 
as a good field hand, he was transferred for a term to Mr 
Covey, a great professor of religion, and a person reputed 
his abilities as a * nigger breaker.’ He had boon at 
this new home only a week, when he committed tbo un- 


hc tells Mr Covey what had happened. ‘ He ordered me 
to return to the woods again immediately. I did so, and 
he followed on afrer me. Just as I got into the w'oods, 
he came up and told me tq, stop my cart, and that lie 
would teach me how to trifle awey my time, and break 
I gatei^ He then went to a large gum-tree, and with his 
axe cut three large switches, and, after trimming them 
up neatly with Jiis pocket-knife, ho ordered me to take 
oil* my clothes, I made hin/^iio answer, but stood wdth 
my clotheiL on. lie repeated his order. 1 still made him 
no answer, nor did 1 move to strip myself. Upon thi^he 
nished at mo with the fierceness of a tiger, tore olf iny 
clothes, and lashed me till he ha<l worn out his switches, 
cutting me so savagely as to leave the marks visible for a 
long time after. This whipping was the first of a number 
just like it, and for p'lmilar offences. I lived with Mr 
Covey one year. During the first six months of that year, 
Hciiive 11 week passed without his whipping me. I w'as 
seldom free from a sore back. My awkwardness was al- 
most always his excuse for whipping me. We were 
worked fully up to the point of endurance. Long before 
day we were up, our hor'.ot* fed, and by the first approach 
of day we wei’o off to the liold withe our hoes^and plough- 
ing teams. Mr Covey gave us cnougli to cat, hut scarce 
time to oat it. AVe were often less thuh five minutes 
taking our meals. We were often in the field from the 
first approach, of day till its last lingering ray had left 
us; and at saving ibddcr-time, midnight oftefl caught us 
iu the field binding blades. Matfi*. to drink the bitterest 
dregs of slavery, Mr Covey succeeded in breaking me. 1 
W'as broken in 'body, soul, and spirit. My natural elasti- 
city W'as crushed, my intellect languished, tho disposition 
to read departed, the cheerful spark that lingered about 
my eye died, the dark night of slavery closed in upon 
me ; and ludiold a man transformed into a brute 1 Sun- 
day was 111 }' only lei.sure time. 1 spent this in a sort of 
beast-like htiipor, between sleeping and waking under 
some large tree. At times I would rise up, a flash of 
energetic freedom would dart through iny soul, ivcconi- 
panied with a faint gleam of hope that flickered for a 
moment and then vanished. 1 sank down again, mouru- 
iiig over my wrctcli^d condition. 1 w^s .sometimes 
prompted to take my life and that of Covey, but was j 
prevented by a combination of hope and fear. My suf- 
ferings on this ])1antatioii seevi now Ij^e a dream rather 
than a stern reality.’ * ^ 

We must pass over some distressing details which fol- 
low, and take up the narrative %f our hero in January 
1 K34, on his removal from Mr Covey to the establishment 
of Mr William Freeland, a person of a more gdiicrous 
disposition, and without anjr pretciisions on the score 
religion. ‘This, in luy^ opinion (says Frederick), was 
truly a great advantage. I assert moat unhesitatingly, 

I that the religion of the south is a mere covering for the 
most horrid crimes, a justifier of the most appalling bar- 
harilics, a sanctifier of the most hateful frauds, and a Sark 
sbellcT under which the darkest, foulest, grossest, ^d 
mo.st infernal deeds of slaveholders find the strongest \fO- 
tection. Were I to be again reduced to the chain) j of 
slavery, next to that eiiBlaveiucnt I should regard ba^ig 
the slave of a religious mastei^thc greatest calajcnity tint 
could befall me. For of all slaveholders with wnob I 
have ever met, rcligiou.s slaveholders are the worst.' I 
•have evcr^foiind them the meanest and basest, the moat 
cruel and cowardly of ful others.’ Of courae, in making 
these obseiTatiolas, our author wishes to guard hia' readers 
against the notion that true piety is an enemy of 


and justice; he only means to show how religion is em- 
ployed jw a cloak for every iniquity in the southern states 
of the union. 

Freolaiid w.os a humane master, and at thevend of the 
year 1834, Frederick had the satisfiK’tion of being hired 
by him from his proprietor for one year longcir. This 
permitted him to devote some little leisure t imo to the 
efiltivation of his mind, and the instruction of the 
negroes with whftm he lived. . Along with two of these 
he contrived a plan of escape, to be aided by piis-ses, 
which he had the ability to write. The runaways were, 
however, taken ; and after confinement in jail, our liero, 
very much downcast, was sent to labour in a shij)- 
builder’s yard in- Haltimore.. Here ho was Hhockingly 
abused by the white workmen, and on one oeeasioii was 
so much beaten that he had to be removed ; and .'il'ler 
this, for some time, he was permitted to hire himself out, 
on the condition that all he made by his hibioir should 
be paid over weekly to his owner. ‘ In tho (*arly jnut of 
the year 1838 1 became quite restless. I coiilil see no 
reason why I should, at the end of each week, i>our tin* 
reward of my toil into the purse of my master. W’heu I 
carried to hint my weekly wages, he would, after counting 
the money, look mo in the face with a robber-like fu-rci;- 
ness, and ask, “ Is this all?*’ ITo was Katisficd with no- 
thing leas than the last cent. He would, howexer, when 
1 made him six dollars, sometimes give me six cents, to 
encourage me. It hod the opposite effect. I regarded it 
as a sort of admission of my right to the whole. The 
fact that he gave me any ]>art of my wages \vjis pjool’, to 
my mind, that he believed me cr.ritlrd to tho vnIoIo of 
them. 1 always felt M'orse for having leccivcrl anytlmig, 
for I feared that the giving ino a few cents would wo o hi*, 
conscience, and make him fool himself tA) be a pn 11}^ 
honourable sort of robber.* Disirontent at thi.j iia well ;n 
every other mode of coercion, at length, in inhcr 

1838, induced Frederick to attempt once more In'* (*-cjij)c, 
in which if he failed, he might reckon on the scxen si 
punishment, be^tdes being pliwcd effectually beyoml llie 
means of any fresh effort at froe<loin. Fortunately he 
biid his plans so well that he succeeded in reiKiiing 
New York without interruption. The more ell'ectualJj 
to escape detection, ho changed his name. Hitherto iu* 
had borne his mother’s name Bailey, which he cliangecl 
to Johnson on leaving Baltimore ; and this lie afb r- 
warils dropped, to take that of Douglass. At Now Y oik 
he was joined by a young woman from Baltimore, to wliom 
he was united in marriage. O’he ncwly-biarricd pair, 
not thinking themselves safe in this great city, went In 
New Bedford, a sea-port in Massachusetts. Here tho 
extent of shipping and proofs of wealth astnnislied Itini. 
‘ Added to this, almost everybody seemed to be at work, 
but noiselessly so, compared with w'hat 1 liad boon accus- 
tomed to in Baltimore. There were no loud songs heard 
from those engaged in loading and unloading ships. J 
beard no deep oaths or horrid curses on the lahouror. 1 
saw no whipping of men ; but all gcenied to go smoothly 
on. Bvery man appeared to understand his work, and 
Srent at it with a sober yet cheerful eariicstne.sH, wliicli 
betokened the deep interest which be felt in wliat he W'as 
doing, as well as a sense of his own dignity ns a man. To 
Efiue this looked exceedingly strange. From tho wliarl's 
I strolled around and over the town, gazing w'ith wonder 
and admiration at the splendid churches, beautiful dwell- 
ings, and fiucly-<i^tivatcd gai'dens ; evincing an amount 
of wealth, comfort^astc, and refinemeiit, .such as 1 V/id 
never seen in any part of slavcholding Maryland.’ 

On the third day%l|||ggj|iisj^va he ju-ocured employ- 
ment on the wharfs, thcrelMi^ no work too hard or too 
dirty which he did not gladly undertake. ‘ L w'oh ready 
to saw wood, shovel coal, carry the hod, sweep the chim- 
ney, or roll oil casks, all of which 1 did for nes^rly thr(>c 
years in New Bedford before 1 became known to the anti- 
fdavery wnild.’ Having accidentally been Ig^. to speak of 
slavery at a meeting of aboUtionists, he seemed to have 
at length alighted on his proper vocation ; and from that 
time until now ho has been engaged in publicly pleading 
the cause of his unfortunate brethren. 

On his quitting America for Buropc, aineeting pf per* 
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sons friendly to emancipation took place at Lynn, Massa- 
chuHetts, where he had resided for the last two years, 
and unanimously passed tho following resolution in liis 
favour : — * Tlmt we are especially desirous that Frederick 
Douglass, who came to this town a fii^jitive from slavery, 
should bear with him to the shores of the old world our 
uiiaiiiiuouK testimony to tho fidelity with which ho has 
sustained the various relations of life, imd to tho deep 
respect with whiidi he is now regarded b^revery friend of* 
liberty tlirouj;houi our borders.’ Mr l)ou((la8S is now we 
believe in Great Britain, lecturing on the subject of 
stavery, and wc should suppose few could be more capable 
of depicting tho horrors of that great national iniquity. 


ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN. 

Thk Wetterborn, or Peak of Tempests, in tho canton of 
Berne, is one of those lofty seats of perennial snow which 
us«‘d to be con.sidcred as defying the foot of man to ap- 
proach their summits. A few years ago, the Jungfrau, 
one of tJiesc peaks, was ascended by a party, iiiclndiiig 
j our countryman, Professor Forbes of Edinburgh. More 
, n coiitly, throe Swiss naturalists surmounted Che SLreck- 
! liorn, or Peak of Ternir, leaving a flag flying on tho <*11111- 
i mit, to the wonder of chamois-hunters and guides. Since 
: th<*ri — ill the summer of the past year — a young Eiig- 
I HhIi gentleman, named Speer, accomplished the ascent of 
I the Wetterhorn, which, like the Shreckhorn, had Ijcen 
. dei'ined iiLLerly inaccessible. And this was the more re- 
markable as an enterprise, that it was performed fully a 
; month earlier in the season than any other of tho great 
I ascents <»f tho same character. Under the sanction of 
! Mr Speer, we here abridge a narrative of bis adventure, 

! whioli he. drew up imm<*diately after its conclusion, and 
I which has already iipp<‘an*(l in a periodical work cd’ more 
I limited circulation than the present, 
j Having first reached the (Irimsel, a height of (>570 feet, 

■ on the s(*utliern slope of the great chain oj the Bernese 
.Alps, * a conversation,’ Hay.s Mr Sj»ecr, * ivas held between 
the host (a hardy old mountaineer), myself, and thr<;« of 
the guidcH, tis to the proccedlngst to be adopted, and also 
as regarded the probable result of the undertakhig. This 
terminated satisfactorily. Two of the boldest, J.Jaun and 
(.'aspar Al[»hiiiialph, volunteered to accompany me, and 
us both one and the other had trodden the .summit of the 
Jungfrau, I in.stantly i)laced all <*oiifidcnco in them ; and 
leaving them in, .company with my former guide to pre- 
paivf lor our cxpc«lition, I retired early, knowing that the 
en*iuing night would necessarily be spent on tho glacier 
j of tlui Aar- a hicality not very favouiablo to repose. The 
morning broke without a <‘loud, and 1 found the three 
iuountaiiicer.s folly (vpiipped with hatchets, ropes, cram- 
pons, long pobs shod with iron, blue veils, &c. not^for- 
gi-tling provisions for two days, and the flag which we 
fondly hoped should bear testimony of tbe forthcoming 
exploit. C>n leaving the Grinisel, our course lay among 
fallen rocks, up a de.solahi) valley, bounded on the left by 
i he TicidcUmrn, and nii the right by tbe Juchliberg and tbe 
Broniberg. This valley (situated about 7000 feet above 
the Mediterranean) appeared gradually to enlarge, and 
we perceived its further extremity to be closed from side 
to side by a wall of dingy-looklng ice, Ti.sing vertically 
between two uTid three hundred feet in height : this was 
tho termination of the glacier of the Aa^ Having at- 
tained the summilaof this wall, by scaling tho rocks on 
its bJAer, wc perceived the vast glacie/of the Aar itself 
.spread out beforo us for man^ mi]es,^d surrounded by 
the gigantic peaks of tho«||F|n|tlltfm Shreckhorn, 
Obenvaihoni, Vischerhorrier,‘and Lautj'fiiArhom, the for- 
mer rising to the height of 14,000 f^t ; the remainder 
, ranging between 11,000 and 1.?, 000 foet abo^'c sea-lovcl. 
P'ollowing th^ course of the t^nninal moraine, we reached 
the pure unsullied surface of the glacier itself, which we 
now found thickly spread with crevaesos, all rnnifliig pa- 
rallel with cacli other: the majority of these being filled 
wdtb snow, cousideral'le caution was necessary in sound- 
ing them with the poles, previous to trusting the body to 
.so frail and deceptive a HUi>port. Proceeding thus along 
the centra of the glider for three hours, we arrived oppo- 
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Site the little hut constructed for M. Agassiz, in order to 
onablo him to carry out more fully his experiments osi 
the iiicreaso and advance of tho glaciers. Situated fully 
ilOO feet above the level of the ice, it is in a great measure* 
sheltered from the fall of avalanolicH and from the elfgets 
of those hurricanes and sno .▼-storms to which these elc- 
^vated regions are so liable. Tiie sun was now gradually 
•declining, tbe innumerable ice-bound iKiaks ami glaciers * 
being lit up by its last rays, until the whole chain pre- 
sented the anpearnnec of burui|hed gdld. This magni- 
ficent spectacle suddenly ceased, and^very objet.‘t resumed 
its ghastly bluish tinge, as the shades of night shut them 
out from our view, merely leaving the white outline of 
the nearer peaks diiccmible. 

* We now attempted to obtain a few hours’ sleep, after 
taking every possible precaution to guard against the 
severe cold : in this laUer«wc partially succeeded. Sleep, 
however, W'as tardy in its approaches, the novelty of t^ , 
situation being too exciting. Towards midnight several 
vast avalanches fell, with the rgar of the loiide.st thunder, 
on the opposite side of the glacier. This wa.«i quite .suffi- 
cient to banish all drowsy sens^itions ; we were soon, 
thcrcfoic, on foot, preparing in earnest for the anticipated 
seventeen houra of successive dimbiug over snow and 
glacier. The first point to bo accomplished was the de- 
scent to the surface of the glacier, into the recesses of 
which (owing to its disrupted condition) wc found it ne- 
cc^.sary to penetrate, finding ourselves at the bottom of a 
well, round three sides of which .walls of ice losc almost 
vertically. Up tlicse walls it was necessary to ascend, in 
order tt* eifoct our erjitfrom our cold dismal prison. Juuu, 
our r/mVfoc/if/, commenced cutting cut steps in the ice, and 
in a short time we all emerged from our retreat, and .stood 
.safely am the glacier of the Lauteraar, at its i'lnctiou 
with that of ih» Fiu.stertAi.r. Tho former descends from 
the Slm‘ckhorn apd dol dc Lniiteraar; the latter from 
the Eiii.stcraarli»^'*n »nd its attendant pcak.s. 

‘Our course was now directed acro.sa Uie glacier to- 
wards the Abnchwuug, along the base of which we cau- 
tiously proceeded, the iefi this early period being dan- 
^rmisly slippery. The doubtful crevas.ses were sounded, 
and the yawning ones avoided as far as pos.sib]e. These 
at length (on our attaining an elevation of .0000 feet) 
ceased in a great degree, and the surface of the glacier 
appeared covered for mile.s in ex ter. t with .1 thick coat of 
unsullied and unbroken snow ; whilst in front of us, and 
fully three hours’ march di.-«tant, rose the Col do J^au- 
teraar, 10,000 feet in height, hitherto considered imprac- 
ticable. Its brilli.'Uit white cre-^t being cut out in the 
8tronge.st ndief against the deep blue sky, tempted us into 
the belief that it was close at han.l : wc soon, however, 
became aw’are of cur inability to ealci.late distances in 
regions where the vast size of tlic ■•^^iToundiiig (*bj« cts, j 
combined with Mie peculiar light reflected from the snow 1 
and gliiciers, braffle any such atten^t. For hours we 1 
continued sunnounting long slopc'i of snow, .sinking at 
every’ stqp half-way ta the ilka; and ;vs yet no visible j 
d 4 frca**e of distance ap]>eared. At length Ave reached the | 
first nmge of those great wevass(‘a usually found at the . 
foot of the steepest nsoenff : ainopg these it wa^j neces- ; 
sary to proceed with the utinoht caution: the whole party 
vftre humed together, and avc threaded our tvay through | 
thistAabyrinth of blue and ghastly abysses to the very ! 
foot of the redoubted Col de liauioraai, Avhich now rose • 
quasi-perpeldicularly far abovo our hcad.s for many him- . 
dreds of feet, whilst on its ridge wo perceived a mass of 
overha^ing snow, w'hich, from its threatening aspect, ! 
causedJbs great uneasiness ; 40 fact, a nioro formidable > 
or ap Jrently iuaccc.ssib]e barrier could scarcely bo wit- • 
nessrf It was, nevertheless, necessary to surmount It, ' 
and tft question now ivas, how is it to be done ? At our 1 1 
feet llv a large crevasse, 011 the oppo.sit» .side of ivl^ich ; 
the wA of snow rose immediately, not leaving the smol- 
lost space on whicli to place the foot. Our bead guide, 
however, nothing daunted, by means of his long alpen- 
stock succeeded ip excavating a hole in tho snow, into 
which wo might jump without much danger of falling 
into the yawning gull' below : he first crossed, and ex- 
tending hyi baton to assist the next comer, 1 seized the 



friciHlly aid, and jumped. The snow, however, gave way, 
wid I remained suspended over the abyss, grasping with 
all my strength the extended pole : from this perilous 
•position I was instantly rescued; and the rest of the 
guides having crossed in safety, we found ourselves cling- 
ing to the walj of snow which constitutes the southern 
aspect of the Col. ^ 

* The ascent now commenced in earnest, tho first guide 
having been relieved by the second in command, who 
(jiatchct in hand) assid^iously dashed holes in the snow 
ill which to place ^e hands and feet. The steepness of 
the Col being such, that the necessary inclination of the 
body forwards, which all ascents require, brought the 
chest and face in close contact with ithc snow, the exces- 
sive brilliancy of which, notwithstanding our blue glasses 
and veils, proved singularly annoying. In this critical 
position, our progress upward:! was of necessity very slow, 

, the advance of the foot from one step to the aucoccdlng 
one being a matter of careful consideration, ns a slip, the 
least inclination backwards, or even giddiness, must 
‘ inevitably have pi-oved fatal to one or other of the party, 
i Thanhs, however, to the efforts of the hardy modritaineers, 

! tho summit of the Col was at length attained, five hours 
I after our departure from the night encampment. For 
some time previous, our sphere of vision had necessarily 
i been limited by tho interposition of the Col do Ijauteraar; 

I its crest, however, being attained, we beheld a great por- 
tion of Switzerland stretched out like a map far below, 

I whilst on either side rose tho summits -of those gigantic 
I barriers which bound the valley of Grindclwald. On tho 
I left the great and litHo Shreckhorn,aiid the Mettcnberg, 
i and on the right the object of our ambition, the three 
I peaks of the Wetterhomer, the Wetterhom, the Mittal- 
norn, and Rosenh )rn : below us lay the fields «f snow 
which descend from these sumnrlts, and crown the superior 
glacier of Grindclwald. , 

* It was now deemed necessary to dcs<‘ciid a portion of 
the opposite side of the Col we had just surmounted, pre- 
vious to arriving at tho foot of the great peak, which ap- 
peared to rise in close proxiqifty to the llieight of 2150 
feet above the plateau of snow on which we stood, an^ 
which in itself attained an delation of 10,000 feet. Wc 
now began our descent, which, although not so sieep as 
our previous ascent, was perhaps more terrifying, the pre- 
cipices of ice and snow, together with the wide crevasses 
thickly spread at their feet, being constantly before the 
eyes. Great stress being laid on the ropes and hatchets, 
this descent ms in turn .afely accomplished, and we 
again began to ascend slope after slope of snow (at times 
threading our way with much difficulty among the gaping 
crevasses, all of which presented the appearance of the 
deepest azure), our course being directed towards the base 
of the superb central peak known as the Mittalhom, 
which now towered above our heads ; apparently a huge 
pyramid of the pu(est ice and snow. To me it appeared 
so impossible to pcp.le it, that I ventured to inquire of tho 
guides whether they cxpeAed to f^ttain fftic su^jamlt ; to 
this they replied, that they assuredly did so. 1 therefore 
held my peace, thinking myself in right good company, 
and the south-western aspect 8f the peak being deemed, to 
all appearance, the most practicable, wc began the ardu- 
ous task of scaling this virgin mountain. The ascent 
itself strongly resembled that of the Col de l4auti’raar 
described above : its tfuration, however, being longer, and 
the coating of ice and snow being likewise^uorc dense, 
the steps hewn out with the hatchet required to be 
enlarged with the feet preparatory to charming <mr posl- 

> tion. In this singular fanner we sloiny ai'*ended, 
digging the left hand into the hole above our heitis, left 
by the hatchet of tho advancing guide, and grkMually 
drawing up the foot into the next aperture ; ^he bl ly rc- 
clii^ing full length on the snow between each suej^ding 
step. In this truly delectable situation our ey(i were 
every moment greeted with the view of the vast precipicct 
of icc stretching above and below ; impr^sing constantly 
t on our mind the idra that one false §tep might seal the 
fate of the whole party : connected as we wdre.oiio to tho 
other, such iff fact might easily have been the case. We 
had now been three hours on the peak itself, and the 


guides confidently affirmed that in another hour (if no 
accident occurred) we should attain tho summit : the 
banner was accordingly prepared, and after a few minutes* 
repose, taken by turning cautiously roiimJ', and placing 
our backs against the snow, we stretched upwards once 
more, the guides singing national ’songs, and the utmost 
gaiety pervading the whole party at the prospect of so 
successful a r^iilt. The brilliiint white summit of the 
'•peak appcarecTjust above us, and when within thirty or 
forty feet of its apex, the ffuide chef^ considerately think- 
ing that his employer would naturally wish to bo the 
first to tread this unconquered summit, reversed the ropes, j 
and placing me first in the lino, directed me to take tlnj j 
hatchet and cautiously cutr the few remaining steps iieceu- i 
sary. These injunctions I obeyed to the best of iny | 

abilities, and at one o’clock i)r<*cise]y the red banner j 

fluttered on the summit of the central peak of the Wet- i 

terhorn. I 

*' We had thus, after three days’ continual asccMit from 
the level of the plain, attained a height of 1*2,154 feet. | 

Up to this period our attention had been too much | 
occupied in surmounting the opposing ohstsicles whi(‘h 
lay in oui* route, to allow us to contemplate with attcu- j 
tion tho astonishing panorama which gradually unf«»l(h'd i I 
itself. The summit Doing under our feet, wc had ample | ' 
leisure to examine the relative position of the surround- ! 
ing peaks, the greater portion r»f which appeared to lie 
far beneath us. To the north wc perceived the Faiillnun , 
and the range of mountains skirting the lake of llricnz ; 
behind these the passage of tho Bninig, together with the 
lakes of liungcnic and Lucerne, on the banks of w'hich 
rise the pyramids of the Jtighi and the M(»ni I’ilaic, the 
summits of which (the boast of so many tourists) appeared 
as inolc-hills. Towards the east the eye wanders ovftr an 
interminable exient of snow-clad summits, extending to 
the utmost verge of the horizon — a perfect ocean of inonn- 
tains. Turning to the south, however, wc there perceive 
the moiiarcl^ of thfese Bernese Alps rising side by side: 
the IloHcnhorn and Bcrglistock raise their snow-clad crests 
in close .proximity ; separated from them by tlie (k)l de 
Lautieraar, we perceived the rugged yhrcckhoin, aptly 
denominated the Peak of Terror ; wliilst the loUiest of the 
group, the Finsteroarhom, appears peering among his com- > 
panions. To the right of these two peaks thu brillinnt | 
Vischerhomer next came into view, beyond whii-h we dis- 
cover the three celebrated sister summits of the Kiger, 
the Moiinch, and the Jungfrau ; the wliple group exceed- 
ing the height of 12,000 feet. At the base of these gi*'»n- • 
tic masses lies the Wengern Alp, appaix‘ntly a mere im- l 

dulation; whilst far below, the outline of the village of 
Orindelwald may l>e faintly discerned, the river Jiutchi- 
ncu winding, like a silver thread, through the valley. 

On all sides of the peak on which we now stood (on tlie 
sunimit of which a dozen persons could scarcely assemble) | 
we beheld vast glittering precipices ; at the fof)t of these j 
lie the plains of snow which contribute to the incrensc of 
the numerous glaciers, situated vtill lower ; namely, fo the 
left tho superior glacier of Orindelwald and that of Luu- 
teraar, to tho right tho glaciers of Uauli, of Reufen, and 
of Koseiilaui, out of which rose tho peaks of tho Well- 
born, the Tosenhorn, and J'Ingelhorner. 

‘ Many anxious looks w^ere now Ciust in this direction ; 
the guides having determined to roach Uoseniaui through 
this unexploxed region. We had remained above twenty 
minutes on the summit, exposed to $ violent wind and' 
intense cold ; although in the plain, on that day, tiik*' ther- 
mometer of Fah mnhei t stood at i)‘,\ degrees in the shad'*. 
The sudden app8MiM|^oi^ few fleecy clouds far belo^' 
caused us some misgivings; we therefore (after firmly' 
securing the fiag-stafO commenced our descent on tlic 
opposite side of the peak to that by wliich we had as- 
cended, in order to reach the plains of snow surmounting 
the great glacier of Uoseniaui: From the excessive steep- 
ness ol* this slope, and the ab^cllC 0 of crevasses, it was 
deemed advisable to sit and slide down the snow, guiding 
our course with the poles. In this manner we descended 
with the greatest rapidity to tho plateau. Here again 
groat caution was required, many of the crevasses being 
1 covered with a slight coating cf frcsff snow, incapable of 
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sustaining the weight of the human body. After crossing intrepid chamois hunters, to whom on several occasions 
tins plateau, we arrived at the foot of the Tosenhorn. daring the previous eventful day I had owed my prese*- 
This is a lofty peah, situated at the junction of the vation. I was shortly afterwards informed that these 
glaciers of l^enlaui and Kouien, which at this j»oint poor fellows, though so hardy, were confined by an illness* 
become identified with the great slope of snow descending arising from the severity of their late exploit Kor my- 
from ilic \\Vtterhorner. This^ region being a Icrramcog^ self, 1 escaped with the usual consequences of’ so long an 


nita like the preceding, our advance was slow and waver- exposure to the snow in these elevated regions * namely 
ing ; ami on the descent of the Tosenhorii, the difficulties the loss of the skin of the face, together with inflamma-* 
appeared rather to increase .than diminish— the loose* tion of the eyes, and, accompanied by my remaining 
rocks and stones covering the southern aspect of the peak, guide, who was likewise in a very doltfful condition wo 
receding continually from under the feet and falling in recrossed the Great Shiedeck, arrivinl; at Interlackeii the 
showers over the precipice; below which, at a fearful 1 0th of July/ 

depth, we could discern the deep blue crevasses and 

1...:. ii: ..I..,.:.. x* ' 


bristling minarets of the glacier of Rosenlaui. Quitting 
the rocks, wo again found ourselves on slopes of snow so 
vertical, that for a long period of time it was necessary 
to descend backwards, as if on a ladder, the hatchet being 


fireSide chit-chat. 

NO. II, 

Slukelg , — You have becfi in the nortli lately, I think : 


ill full play. At the foot of one of these slopes the snow did you come or go by w'ay of Edinburgh ? 
broke suddenly away, leaving a crevasse apparently about Cilaroo.^YoH ; wdiat of that ? 


broke suddenly away, leaving a crevasse apparently about f^iV/iroo.— Yes ; wdiat of tl 

four yard.s in width, the opposite border of which w'as Stuke. Oh, only I wishei 

fully twenty feet lower than that on w'hich m'C stood. 5 PQ ^ particularly splendid 
This at first sight appeared iiisurinountahle, the guides gtyjc getting up near Edinl 


Stuke. — Oh, only I wished to know if you chanced to 
3 a particularly splendid caifice, in tlic old English 


I his at hrst sight appeared iiiHurinoiintahle, the guides style, getting up near Edinburgh — the finest biiihling, 1 
themselves being bewildered, and all giving* advice in believe*, now erecting in the L’nited Kingdom ; will cost, 


one breath. Wo were at this time clinging to the slope 
of snow, over tlie very verge of the blue gulf below. 


1 am told, something like a hundred thousand pounds. 
Gil — Well. I think I do recollect something of the 


Jaun at length volunteered the hazardous cx]ieriment of gjjyt; some noblfinan’s residene.e, I suppose; a splendid 
clciiriiig jt at a bound : tliiH he accordingly dul arriving situation it oecupie.*, west of the town. 


safely on the inferior border. The rojics being detached, 
the rcMiiaindor of the party mustered resolution, and dcs- 


Stukc . — Quite right as to situation, but vrrong as 
to its objects. Why, it is an ‘hospital for educating 


peration giving fresh courap, wo all in turn came flying ^nd boarding po-n- cbildrcn-a munificent endowment 
acTns.s the crevasse upn the smooth snow below. Our printer named Donaldson, v/ho died some 


.successful triumph over this ahmmng obstacle haying instances of such 

KToatljF iiisinritcd us we prapari-d tn cross a narrow slope ,.„„giaerato V)Ciiev.Joiice, that one cannot but honour the 
ol u-e, en which onr leader was dilipntly hacking a few n,L.,„ofy poor! a man. 

steps A Hi.ddcn ruitihhiig sound, hewcyer, .arresMd our c;, Avast Ihere, asl’om Pipes would say. Consi- 
attention ; the rear guides drew the rest back with the |)(.nevo1en*e with a veugennet ! More likely a 

ropes with violence, and t he next moment an avalanche pe„tlcman. Does it not strike 

thundered down over the slope we had hcemiiroparing to * this practice of rearing poor children by the 

cross, leaving the whole party pctrihed with Iwrror at the p„laec», quite at variance with 

narn-wuess « their escape, the clouds of fine snow in pnwpccts in life, V* exceedingly absurd." If the 

wliieh we had been enveloped having subsided, wc again * ‘j j piiterstaml the prin- 

(ioscended, aunng three hours, a succession ol .Mteep walls ----- . . • . 


..f.ee andsnow, r«achmgthe gl.toierof ttosenlaUi a^ the world should be taken from under their parents* 
0 clock i-.M Hie pi«sage ot this glacier resembles in ji^^ion end culture, and brought up in seclusion in 
every respect that ot the far-famed (ilacier do Bossoiis on , , i„d„strial e.xer- 

thc AToiit IHanc, the crevasses being so numerous as to d„„ „tic training, and at best only get some 

cave mere ridgiis of leo interposed ^tween them ; and i„,tme.tion. is past my comprehension. 

thc,c iidges Hjing the only means of progres.,. the eye surprise me. 1 always thought these 

was constantly exposed to the view the surrounding admirable institutioius. The 

up the unWtuiiL indivhluaiT whL preJuce of m\nd they tamfitr by relievuig pureiits in 

full tho nh„.iu.l..» of ioo risiim ovorhoad cuiustances from the great cost of ed.iealmg children. 


up the iinfortimatc individual whose presence of mind 
sliould fail, whilst the pinnacles of ice rising overhead 
often totter U])oa their uiiNteady foundations. In our 
present fatigued condition, the pas.sagc of the glacier was 
indeed highly perilous. The extreme caution' and courage 
of the guides fortunately prevented the occurrence of any 


are too well known for me to ?ay nnyt'ning about them. 

Gil — A niisjake, my doar follow— ^dl .a mistake. You 
are wandering in the dark ages of twenty years ago. 
Since that remote period, tbe ^\o^l^f li£is got quite new 


serious accident, and at*cight p.m. we bade a final adieh on the subject of rcari||g iiud educating children ; 

to those fields of snow and ice-bound peaks over which vhkt you will ^imk curious, tlicy have gone luck 

our course had been directed for seventeen consecutive nature for pnnciploa. It is now a settled point that 
hours. All danger was now past, and the excitement settled among all bii^ the no-reading, no-thinking 
having ceased, the tedious descent over rocks and fallen on dreaming ol the 


pines became insuflerably fatiguing. The baths of Itoscii- 
.laiii were still far below at our feet, whilst the sombre 


pist — tWKt cbildrcn cmiv- never be so well broughi 
within tlie pale of the institution pointed out by 

u V.... 


ght up as 
bj" nature 
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hue of the pine forests, stretching down into the valley, --to wit, the family home, at*lea.st in privato cdu- 
for'med a strikingteonira^t to tha uniutoAiptcd glare of cational estoblisluuents m wlimb something like fireside 
so lR»iy previoS* hours. Night was now gradually trm;iimg--t ie training of the 

throwing its veil over the surrounding objects ; the glim- Stu^. I hen what the en- 


throwing its veil over the surrouudin^bjects ; the glim- 
mering of lights soon beoima vislbliY and at nine p.m. 
ve all arrived safely at the baths of Rosenlaui, where 
for several hours considerable excitement had prevailed — 
tlie flag fluttering on the summit of the peak having been 


dowe® hospitals for youth ? 

Gt^Either turn them Tiito day schools, or infuse 
into Jiem the principles of an education which wouhl 
deveftp the wh^e faculties and feelings of the pupils. 


discovered by means of a powerful telescope. Four small Soml might bo advantageously abolished, and theiv 
dots had likewise been noticed at an immense height on fund^de voted to general pu^osw of education. • 
the otherwise unsullied snow, which dots hnvAig been i Stuke . — You wouhl not certainly meddle with hospi- 
likewise seen to change their position, the inhabitants of tals for the aged and infirm ? 

the valleys wisely concluded that another of their stu- GiV.— Not quite sure. I rathci; think that, hi most 

pendous mountains was in a fair way of losing its former instances, endowed almshouses, asylums, and all that 
prestige of invincibility. kind of tlimg, are got up very much as aionumenta of 

‘ On the followJlig morning I took leave of the two posthumous vanity. However, that is neither here nor 
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there as to the main question. The worst feature of 
tRc8(i institutions is, that the people who go into them 
must fuel, to a certain extent, that they are pauperised 
* — that tliey arc objects of a bounty doled out in the eye 
of the public. Now, I would prefer sheltering them 
from this indignity. Instead of cramming a lot of old 
men and women into a big house, called an asylum, os. 
into a row of small edifices, called almshouses, J would 
give each poor ^person an allowance of so much ])er 
arnum to go and Uve t»'here he liked. His pittance 
might be of consequence in providing a decent Imme in 
the house of a brother, sister, or other relative ; or he 
might select a cheap place of residence in the country, 
visit his friends occasionally, and perhaps eke out his 
income by some trifling employment. Among the othex 
advantages of this plan,* theyp would bo a saving of a 
house, also of sjilarios to goveniors, physicians, chap- 
liftiis, domestics, door-keepers, »ind so forth. I see it 
mentioned in the newspapers, that the late Sir Gabriel 
Wood has bequeathed th^ princely sum of L.30,00l), to 
he expended in tlie erection and mainteiiauee of an 
lioRpital in Greenock for the reception of the agod, in- 
firm, and disabled seamen of that port This bequest 
will doubtless do much good ; but it would do a great 
deal more if the cost of erecting and maintaining a fine 
mansion — perhaps an eight or ten thousand pound aifair 
— w'ere not to be abstracted from it. 

Stuhe . — You do take such queer notions. 

CiL — Perhaps so *, 1 don't insist on my plan being the 
right one in all cases. There is no rule, you know, 
without exceptions ; I would only have the subject re- 
considered by those who think of leaving money for 
beneficent purposes. The subject indeed has another 
side : it may he a question whither be(]«eathed money 
over docs the good expected from it, ^Icavc it any way 
you like. Whereas, if men w'ere to he liberal daring 
their lives, instead of after death, they would not only 
make sure of doing good in a right direction, but reap 
all the pleasure of being beneY<Jlent, Is tlicre not some- 
thing melancholy in contemplating tlie death of the uijft 
friended ricjh ? Picture to yourself an old wealthy man, 
for whom no one entertains cither respect or affection ; 
see him reclining on his dcath-lxid, with no single con- 
solation but that of owning fifty thousand pounds. But 
what if it were fifty times fifty thousand ? It can give 
no new lease of e.xistcnce, allay no pain in his condition, 
purchase no real pleasure, en.surc no happiness. Its 
possession ia probably a trouble : how he should leave it 
i.s an annoyance. After pondering on all sorts of 
schemes, he fastens on the idea of endowing an hospital ; 
and this beuomes to him a kind of substantiality in his 
dreams ; as he sinks unfriended to his rest, the vision of 
a budding which shall rise a proud lUeniorial of his 
charity floats in hif dying braiii. Well, at length the 
building is erected, but before the last stoue of it is laid, 
the testator is a mass of Aay, ami' nobody thiviks him 
for his alms. He cheated himself with a fancy. * Ohu 
flatteiy soothe the dull cold q^r of death ? ’ 

Stme , — Very gloomy view of affairs I must confess ; | 
why, what would you be at? I 

6rxZ.— 1 only want to see people act witli a little fore- 1 
sight, and do their juty wliilo they may. Have^ou 
ever read Carlyle’s Past and Present? ^ i 

StuJke.’—Ybs — ^no: I have tried; but it is too mystic 
and high-fiown for my iK)or faculties. 

Gil, — Carlyle is seldom an> thing hut mystic} It is 
in him, I suppose, and hei^annot helu it. Yemn his 
mysthusm there are often gleams of strong mripal 
thought. I like originality. I like to see roent^ink 
for themselves, and not go droning on upon thdsame 
set ht tunes, like a barrel organ, generation aftewgene- 
ration. Carlyle is one of tfibse dashing orinnal tmnkeni 
and writes. He tells his mind, and that I lake to be a 
great point. He also tells people pretty freely ae to | 
their fhiiings. One* of his sayings struck me: it is 
*thHt every oran should hut work^ and do 
SiHke,—l see nothing in that; everybody is bound to 
fellow his calling. « . 


Gil — That’s just what I expected you would say. 
Carlyle’s meaning goes deeper than a man’s professional 
laboars. He implies that every one among us should 
c.ast about for some kind of work in whiCii ho can make 
himself useful to his fellow-creatures. One man lias 
a gift for this, another has a gift for that ; one can give 
much valuable assistance, for example, as to the getting 
up a useftd class of schools, and another can be of mate- 
rial service in improving ‘the health of towns. Somc- 
timds the ‘work’ may consist in only giving a little 
countenance and advice ; at otlier ti!TU?s it may dtqicnd 
on personal exertions ; in another class of cases it may 
bo necessary to expend spme money j and at the very 
least it will consist in giving good wishes and no oppo- 
sition towards schemes of genc'ral benefit, which the 
more enterprising are willing to undertake. The other 
day 1 heard of a case in point:— A guiitleinaii and his 
vrife, without family, and having a fortune cciual to their 
wante and wishes, became tired of living in London, 
where tliey had little else to do but amuse thcmsclvc.R. 
Reflecting on how they could lead a life not only more 
useful, but more agreeable to their feelings, they n'solvcti 
on removing to the west of Ireland — the last place which 
most people in tlieir rank would have thought of. 'J'hcy 
removed thither accordingly, took a house in :i poor 
village, and commenced a career of active hencvolcnr-c. 
N«)t discouraged by accounts of otliers having lailcd to 
improve the condition and liabits of the Irish peasantry, 
they set about a persevering course of social meliora- 
tion. For one thing, they established a school for teach- 
ing girls sewing and household work ; and it is amazing 
what gobd this in time effected. Formerly, the T)coplc 
in the village and ueighbuurhood luul gone about in 
rags; the women seldom mended any tiling, and tlic 
coftages were dirty and wretched. Now', lUjt a torn or 
ragged garuKUt was to be seen ; buttons wore sewed f>n 
as soon as t^jey fell off, and the clothing generally exhi- 
bited quite an altered appearance. The hou.si‘8 also 
were better kept; pigs were turned out of doors, :in<l 
the firesides had for the first time an .air of ne.atncss 
and comfort. All this of course took some years of 
incessant labour; petty vexations had to be endured, 
and much opposition at first to he encountered. Hut a 
spirit of genuine practksal bcnevoience over(*amc all 
difficulties, active and passive ; and the gentleman and 
his lady had ultimately the gratificatic^ of hi'ciiig their 
schemes successful. What may be the degree of pU.n.^urc 
they derive from reflecting on the good lliey have (lone, 
I leave any one to judge. Can their permanent satis- 
faction of mind be for .*i moment compared to t!io fleet- 
ing pleasures of an idle fiishionable existeiice— -a mere 
fiddle-faddling in drawing-rooms ? And yet thousands 
never venture a thought beyond enjoyments of this 
transitory kind. 1 would not, certainly, recximmend all 
the world to rush away to Ireland, like the hero :ind 
heroine of my anecdote, althodgh many might do worse. 
Persons willing to do good to their fcUOw-c^aturcs may 
find plenty scenes of enterprise, plenty things to do at 
their own doors. And to do so, is what is implied a 
man’s his worh^ and doing it, 

Stuke. — Vf’ell, If it be all that, 1 tldnk there is plenty 
of it just novr. Every one seems to he running after 
everything but what he has any express call to in-, 
terfere with. And what a struggle people havey^p ap- 
pear what they ate not! I am sure many mistafei their 
own dignity andkilnportance in trying to play sccor I 
fiddle to owners, for they only get lahghcd at for the' • 
folly. Cdbdeh, the other day, 1 observe, gave a smart 
rap over the knuckles to tKoSO <vho build their great- 
ness oh this false foundation. * 1 know a case (said he) 
exactly in point. In Cheshire there is a young man, 
the soixof a wealthy manulkcturer, who is exceedingly 
fond of hounds and horses, of hunting and sporting, and 
whose greatest ambition it is to ape the manners and 
keep the company of tlte neighbouring squires. He is 
the darling of his mother, who encoura^s him in all his 
extravagant expenses, on the plcatthat he is such a 
credit to the family, and keeps such good society— to 
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say iiotluniff of the five or six hunters whieh he keeps ! 
besides. Well, this young gentleman was lately riding | 
along the road with a certain friend of mine, ii noble- 
man, and a limnting sipiire. On coming to a turn of the 
roa<l, ho thought that he would bo able to inako a steeple- 
chase ride across the fields, instead of going round ; and 
when ho was gone, my friend inquired who was the, 
young follow witli such capital Ctittle ; when the squire 
replied, “Oh, he's only oiif* of tlioin cottuti c)ia|)s offthb 
hills.” Nt)W, if any of tlie cotton lords of PreStori have 
the same ambition as the Cheshire cotton chap, let them 
think of what was said of him beliind his hwde. The 
squints, although just Ixjfore^ they may have been drink- 
ing your wine, will say of you, “ He’s only a cotton chap 
from I’reston.” They wont know anything more about 
you. It is always a greai mistake for a uian to attempt 
to set up for what he is not. For what hti is, he is 
eoinctliing ; but as a meite •sham, he is nofliing, A cot- 
lou-Mpinner is somebody wLile he sticks by his order; 
he li:is in that both rank and respectability. It is 
ill rough such as lie that Mancdiester has become a great 
and important town in the estimation of stsi^tesineii and 
in the eyes of the WMjrld *, ami that greatness was ac- 
quired only by the Manclicscer manufacturers setting 
up for themselves and forming an mder of their own. 
It. is to them that we owe the institutions and Athe- 
mi'uin winch have made ]M:incliester ceiehraled.* Now', 

1 take this not to bt a bad liit. 

frV/.- - Of eonrso it is; and 1 would ad<l, that the man 
wlio follows his profession, is precisely the person who 
can ho of most nee in helping otlieir. You talk of jHople 
running about doing things out of the ordinary track. 
'!'liongb not fond of betting, 1 will t.ikc any odds tbut 
if you investigate this very curious inatUT, you will find 
that it is ohietly the verj’’ busy who are concerned in all 
the <Hit-i»f-tiie-w'ay pieces of duty. 1 have always re- 
inarkcti tliis. Tlmse who have plenty of time, and 
idiMity of means, seldom do anything. ifVlio are those 
ivho act as magistrates, as iiiemhers of hard-working 
committees, as bustlers about on all occasions wlieii any 
good work f’ on band? Not the men who have nothing 
to do; not ohose who find a diffii'ulty in killing lime; 
but person.^ w'ho have already nearly every moment 
Mlled up — wlm have perhaps twenty to thirty letters to 
aIl^wc^ ilaily, and who habitually giv^* close coiisblera- 
thiM lo private business of the nujst inijxirtant kind. I 
have seen so mfich of this, that when I want any' one to 
]( !*l assistaiu".' in soniu useful ]inblic duty, 1 never go 
to the hllo and leisurely — 1 always seek out the man wlio 
has .so iniicli to do that he sc;u'cely' knows which hand 
to turn ti). 

iSti 4 /{e . — That sctir.s about us paradoxical as the art 
of putting a quart into a pint bottle. I am for every 
person minding number one. Cbjirity liegins at home. 

(ri/.— Yes, but does not end tliore. No doubt men 
may sometimes do hfUPii by their meddling. We must 
always take judgment along with us, and act accord- 
ingly. I am disposiu], for instance, to think that there 
is far too much fuss made about improving the condition 
of the w'orking-classes, so called. . 

iStu/tc ,. — I am all amazemeht! You who have always 
. spoken in such a friendly strain of the working-classes ! 

GiL — It is because I am their friend Jhat 1 say what 
J 8^. Althougltan advocate for every one helping in 
cause of humanity, not only as a matter of 
)liity, Oui I'runi the pleasure to be^rivud from doing 
'go(x 1 , I am equally an acliK)cate for m making the very 
best clfort to help therasdves. 8elf-cxertioA and s^- 
dependence are Unquestlbpabl^ our portion. Nature, 
ill iny opinion, haver intended that nil the thinking 
should he done by a few, and. that aU the rest of man- 
kind should act as puppets under tnem. Ei^ry man 
lias brains as well as hands, and to iifipoBo no labour on* 
these brains is (hi from wise. This is, liowever, what clap- 
trap writers on the working-classes seem inclined to do. 
Instead of recommending w'orking-men to use their 
thinking foeultiesyto cultivate self-denial and self-respect, 
to make every Teasouable effort to improve their means 


and opportunities, they appear to wish them to remain 
|iassive — work, but not think ; for everything that tan 
improve their condition is to be left to the contrivance 
ot the parties charged wiHi looking after and thiukii/k 
for them. Don’t you see that this is not exactly, as it 
ought to be, and is in some measure contrary to com- 
mon sense ? I think I pay the working-classes a much 
higher compliment when I tell them they have as good 
brains amongst them as are to be found in any other 
department of society, and that the^ have only to cul- 
tivate and exercise these brains, oAd act in unison with 
others 'iVho are de8irou.s of aiding them, in order to re- 
medy all imperfections in their habits and condition. 

Stuh.^Ji'oT mf part I don't see that anything keeps 
dowii tlie working-classes but their intemperance. C'ure 
that, and they will he. all right. 

GiL — Intemperance i# only a symptom of a disease, 
not the disease itself ; and it is of little use attacking^ 
symptoms. Yet this is what has lately lieen attempted 
ill the laudable endeavour iu put down iiitemtHTunce 
among Jtlte humbler classes. The true plan of proce- 
dure would he, to reach the m,ilady which pronTfits men 
to ilfmsnme their earnings in liquor. What is this 
malady ? IgnoraiuMi ; and, along with that, w'ant of sclf- 
rcspect. llntil the working-classes are edufuitcd. and 
improved in their tone of manners, their habits, ami 
their aspirations, we can have little expoetatioii of seeing 
them abandon dram and beer drinking, 'remperance 
societies must therefore in a great measure alter their 
prot*e'*<lir,gj. They must commence a crusade against 
popular ignorancet insist on the carrying out of broad 
plans of national education ; advance measures of s.'ini- 
tary improvement ; and encourage all amusements, lite- 
rary and othcpvise, of 41 harmless kind. 

Stuh \ — 1 saw a yianiphlet tbc other day in w l\icb the 
urittT— the Rev*. Tluiddeus O’Malley, and apparently a 
well-uH'iining sort of man— |H»inted out bow advantageous 
it would be for the working-cl.^i'scs to live in a spe its 
of chihs, forty to fifty families in so many a[>artmcnts, 
in one buihling: the having of rent, and also by buy- 
ing everything at wholesale prices, would, he says, be 
prodigious. 

GiL — 1 have no faitli in llicse projects. Tlicy do not 
.sufiicicntly take the failing!' and prepossessions of man- 
kind into Hci'uunt. My l>elii'f is, that on hiirnaii nature 
is stamped tlic priiudplc of living in independent fami- 
lies. A husband, wife, and children, compose a coinmu- 
iiity p<*rfect in itself ; and to seek happiness or pro- 
8]>erit3^ by any other arningeiiient, is clearly against 
nature, and must necessarily fail. Some other time. 1 
shall give you ii little more of my mind on this momen- 
tous subject, if you will have paticui’e to listen to me ; 
meanwhile, ai^it is getting late, I must hid you g(X)d- 

V 

Stuke.— Good-by, Gilaroo, good-by, [ Gilaroo iieparh.'] 
A quopr fish that ^ I liumtitr him in his newfangled 
A)tions. 


Tiy?J POKT'S VOCATION AND POWKK. 

It is not enough that the jioet can gracefully dally with 
the flowers and the breezea by the wayside ; that ho can 
feel and iigiki* felt the glories of nature, juul weave into hia 
lays the beams id' sim, and moon, and stars. Ilieso the ge- 
nuine poet must and Avfll recognise in all their beauty, and 
appTC»riatc them ns costly maierinl iii building the house 
oniin^mc. He will fashion ^lim into a rainbow that shall 

r iAie wcejaiig vale of earth, and make it radiant with 
lues of heaven, even when darkest with storma. But 
thisis not ('nuugh. Man is the grand work of nature, ov 
ratlllr of Hod ; and it is in man, and his dostinic;s and 
etruJfleH, that the pod; must And his tioblest theme.* 'flie 
true vocation of the poet unquestionably is to animate the 
human race in its progress baTbarism towards virtue 
and greatness. He is appointed by Providenoe >.> aroiiso 
to generous exertion, and to oonsolh in distress. There is 
nothing so full of thp elements of poetry as the fortunes, 
and aspirations, and achievments of tnu vast human 
funnily. Jts ondeavoura td cscaiio from thu sensual into 
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the intellectual life ; its errors, its failures, *its sorrows, 
an^ its erinies, all iirc prolific of poutio find draiuatic 
matter of flic intensost interest. To guide and encourage 
humanity in its arduous hut cvcr-ouwa'rd career ; to assist 
it to tread down despotism and oppression ; to give c'lTcct 
to i he tears and groans of the suffering ; to trumpet abroad 
wrong in nil its akapes ; to whisper into the fainting soul 
, the glorious hopes of a still higher existence— these .arc, 
nnd have ever been, the godlike tusks of the true {loet, and 
therefore has ho be^ styled a prophet and a priest. There 
nc^er was an age in whiel^ the magnificent developments 
of human genius and kitellectual encfgy, in which, too, the 
social position of society presented to the mind of*tho poet 
such stirring nnd magnificent thi'mcs, ns the present. We 
have advanced, in Europe and America gt le.ast, out of the 
first periods of barbarism and semi-barbarism. Christianity 
has done a great work upon the earth in esttahlishing as 
civil and .ns national prmciplcjp the grand doctrines of 
human right, and in opening the general iiiiiid to tlie per- 
‘ eejfltion of the fact, that virtue, hajiiiineHs, nnd immortality, 
go hand in lian<l. Wa have uttenxl our jud^iicnt against 
slavery, and n'ar, nnd priesteraft, and have given deep and 
incurable wounds to those ciuanies of the earth’s repose, 
if w'o hhvo not been yet able utterly to remove thorn 
to tlicir true place, amongst the monstrosities vhich 
are only matter of memory and of wonder. But we 
see daily in the mind not merely of private society, and 
of enlightened men in their rnitings, but in the mind of 
ncations, and its expression through the press, that the 
leaven of peace and liberty is fast leavening the whole 
popular mass in most countries, and will ere long present 
glorious fruits. Tlio energies which once ninnifcstcd them- 
selves in war, are now turned into the noble channels of 
moral investigation and scientific iliscdvery. Steam, elec- 
tricity, and chemistTy, nro from day to day lumiiiouHly re- 
volutionising all our modes of life and mnnnor of thinking. 
By means of them ‘ manj alreadv run to and fro dh the 
earth, and knowledge is incre.'iscd.' But*l»till there is a 
vast mountain of ignorance, of prejudices^ and of crime and 
suffering to remove. The very liglit which 'h ixmred upon 
118 only lays more bare to our astonishment the flocial evils 
that have long walked about in the darkness. We see the 
multitude thronged together in^isery, and*^ the few only 
‘faring sumptuously every day.’ With growing knowledge/ 
we must have more equable comfort, and means of virtuous 
.and intellectual enjoyment. From factories, and pits, .and 
dense alleys, the weak and yonng cry out of oppressions 
that destroy body and soul, and they are the ^lets with 
. the words of fire and feeling, at the head of preachers, 
litcraiy and public men, who must be the great prophets 
of social sympathy, the heralds of justice, and Cliristian 
kindness between m.an and maii, if they do not desert their 
hcavon-ai)pointcd jKist. One true word from them goes 
like an electric flash through all the joints and sinews of 
society. It is on the great subject of human right and 
Christian love tliut they arc only grccat to their possible 
extent. By this thqy seize at onco on the whole w^orid, 
and become famous in the same iiioiiient tliat they arc the 
eternal benefactors their fellow-men. It is nut the par- 
ticular evil which they strike at and destroy, which 
sures the limits of their Ixi^iefiiciion. llicy proi>agato a 
8])irit which goes on operating the same moral clianj^cs fro^p 
ago to age. By the single poem of ‘ The Shirt,’ Hood acquired 
more fame than by all the j)TCvio«s labours of twenty years. 
He became in an instant the x>oct of the million, .and in- 
stead of tlie smile which had illiiininod the f:icc %'tf jaded 
luxury at his puns, ten thousand blessings from the hearti 
of the wronged and afilkted roso up to Heaven on iits^be- 
lialf. What is it that has given to Bums and Ebenczcf 
Elliot such a living place in the souls of the pc^do ? It is 
bccansc, with all their love of nature, they bad a still live- 
lier love of man, and gave utterance to those great^truths 
which became, as soon as uttered, the ]property, tM^lan- 
giiagq, and the watchwords of the million in theii^and 
quest' after liberty and knowledge.— JRevimp fir 
December, i 

• KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. f 

Cows will show their pleasure at seeing those who have 
been kind to them, by moving their ears gently, and putting 
out theif wet noses. ^Ty old horse rests bis head on the 
gate with groat complacency wlicn ho secs me coming, 
expecting to roseive an app^e or a piece of bread. I should 
even be sorry to seo my poultry and pigs get out of my , 
way with any symptoms of fear. — Jet8c*s tsjeaninge , , - 


GHEAT BRITAIN. 

Tlie great alterations in mcchnnics, the «a])plication of 
chemistry to agriculture, and the unlimited p/iwers of 
steam, seem to have opened to the people ofi.Great Bi-itain 
a new, and assuredly no unreal, iiehl of view, ruder forms 
from w'liicli the philosopher may turn away, as fnnn einidy 
symbols of material civilisation, <he great ideas of an in- 
finite extension of manly power and manly industry have 
been developed : with the eyccntioii of the snpcTfieial ex- 
tent of this little island, every clianeiit of society is lu'ro in 
a 8t.ato of rapid and endless growth. The population ulinost 
doubles itself in the course of a man's Hfetiine. The nat u- 
ral resofirces of the soil nro cmitiimally inercasi'd by the 
application of science. Wligt ran .always bo aeliieved by 
poM'er, can now be executed with certainty by means of 
the wonderful n.atnr.al element whieh m.an vi’uders subor- 
dinate to his service. In all directions, the walls of the 
world — the horizon of society — appear on tin; point of 
vanishing, and nobody can venture to fix a limit to' the 
exertions or the acts of man in reference to his earthly 
existence on this {ihanct. — Avi/shirg Ga^eUe. 

. A HAPPY LIFR 

[mu IIKXRV WOTTON, IfMt) ] 

How happy is lio bom and taught, 

Tl)ut serveth not anotlicr's will ; 

WboM) armour is bis bon'^^t thought. 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 

Whose passions not his mnfitors .are. 

Whose wuil is still prepareil for death ; 

Untied unto tho world by care 
Of public fame, or private breath ! 

Who envies none that ehanee dotli raise, 

Nor vice hath ever imdei'stood ; 

llOAV deepest wounds arc given hy pi.aiso, 

Nor rules of state, but rules of gtKxl » 

AVko hath itis life from nunourci fieed, 

AVhose conscieuee is his htrotig retreat ; 

WIjoso state can neither flatten is fred, 

Nor ruin make oppressor^, great ! 

AVho rjoil doth late and early j*r!iv, 

More of his graco thnn gifts to lend . 

And oiitertnlns tho harmless day 
AVidi a I’cligioiis book J»r frieud ! 

This man is freed from sri vile haud«5, 

Of hojx' to rise fejir to fall : ^ 

Lord of hiT7)Sc]f, t1w>ugh not of hinds, * 

And having notbltig, yol li.'ith all. 


DOMESTIC ENDKARMENTS. 

1 hold it indeed to be a sure sign of a mind not poised 
as it onglit to be, if it bo iiisensiblo lo the ple.HKure.s of 
home, to the little joys and endearmentH of a ftmiily, to 
the aflection of rchations, to the lidelity of doinesties. Next 
to being w'cll with his own conscimcc, the friendship aiwl 
^atbiclimcnt of a man’s family and dependentH seems to 
me one of tho most conifortablo oircumst.aneeH of his lol.. 
His situation, with regard to cither, form.<» tlint sort of 
l)onom comfort or disquiet that sticks cloke to hiin at all 
times and seasons, and which, though he may now and 
then forget it, amidst the luistle of public or the Jinrry of 
active life, will resume its place in his tlionghts, and its' 
permanent effciftH on his liai>piness, at every pause of n^n- . 
bition or of business. — Home, r 

RECREATIONS. 

Let your rccremons be iiURily, moderate, setasonablci 
and lawful ; the use of recreation is to strcngllKai your 
labour and sweeten your rest. But there are sonu! so rigid 
or so timorous, that they ovoid all diversions, and dare not 
indulge lawful delights for fear of offending. Those are 
hard tutors, if not tyrants to themselves ; whilst they ]ire- 
tend to k mortified strictness, they are iqjurlouB to their 
oivn liberty, and the liberality of their Maker. — Steele, 
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A VISIT TO A IIAIIKM. 

!iV A LADY. 

AfTii'i (•’■.in rioudiv^ for t'.vo diiys the niiames altund- 
liif,’ nui tii wi 'itl'i'v in tlio Rl.'uik So:i, it \v«rt with feel- 
in.:^ i.r ii5(.\)ir.*ssihlo satisfaction that we found our 
litllr vessel iloatiir^ nlonp: the siiifxith waler at the 
inniirn of the J)ft!!uhf. Yf t; liiid the tedium of a qu:i> 
r.P'lMie h”f*!ri! iis; hut it 'iid not extend to the Turkish 
side of the riv(;r; u.id wo aeeordiu'jly went ashore at a 
huJiul'iful HUle village, where the captain stopped for an 
liour to take in jwovisions, We luid, however, iniscal- 
iMil.ih'd the hospitality or ratlwjr toleration of tlu sc rural 
followi’-sof Mahomet; f.u* the moment we entered the 
phioe. we Avere followexl ]jy a growling crowd, full of fury 
at the sight of a ret of giaours, and in the end we had 
to ourselves by llight from a shower of stones with 
whioli they assailed us. Next inorninj;^ awaking at 
five o’clock, we found our hark anchored in the liar- 
lioni- of AYiddin, the principal town of Bulgaria, and 
the sent of govormiont of the Pasha Kiredcen. A uies- 
siige fn»in the captain rccpicsted that I would come 
n]vin di ek to Mi't as interpreter. 

I wa-« n(»S. h)ng in obeying the summons, and found 
llie p:is«je:igiTS and oftieersof the ateanicr surrounding 
a man whom ]^at once distinguished to be a (Jrcek, 
tln^ugli lie 'wore the Turkish costume, and who was 
vaiiilv endeavouring to make himself understood, with 
a few Avor«ls of wretched Italian, bj" a party who, except 
ourselves, consisted solely of French and llimgarians. 
lie was greatly relicAcd when I addressed him in 
Boiuaie, and lie at once explained the purport of liis 
vi'^it. 1 1 is Highness Kiredoen Pasha, whose doctor he 
was, hail sent him lo request that we would go and visit 
him, as he had very Sltldom an opportunity of seeing; 
Franks, and particularly ladies, rie had desired tlic 
doctor to use his utmost eloquence in securing our con- 
sist, and had sent several soldiers of his own guard to 
conduct us in safety to the palace. Our captain, who 
! . seemed greatly to dread offending the pasha, declarccU 
that we could not refuse, and that the*visit would be 
higJiJv interestirij; assuring me at the same. time, that 
the presence of tlie formidable -looking guard would 
' limply sct'ure us froiii anj| annoyancfii^ It was therefore 
decided that w^o were'togo; but when I prepared to 
fiillow the doctor on shore, I found that our adventures 
j of the. preceding evening had so far cooled the ardour 
I of most of tiie travellers, .that no one seemed disposed 
I to accompany mo except two Frenchmen, ourjown in»^ 
1 tiniate frii-iids and travelling companions. 

I It was a large and really picturesque town, the streets 
I broad and handsome, lined with the open stalls where 
I the Turks habitunlly transact business, and many of 
1 them edvered in,* so as to render it agreeable to walk 


through them even in tiie heat of the day. As we passed 
along, preceded and surrounded by the soldiers,* wo ‘ 
were struck with the terror which they seemed to in- i 
spire among the people, who, •so far from showing any 
disposition to injure us, scarcely even dared to raise tlieir 
cyea The doctor, wdio liad been absent many years 
from (Jrcc(;e, was delighted to have an opportunity of 
talking his own language, and gave me much infor- 
mation as we proceeded : he told me that the pasha 
was exceedingly rich and powerful, and had many 
thousand subjects. The late Sultan Mahmoud had 
given him his own adopted daughter in marriage*, and 
my new aequaintwico promised to endeavour to obtain 
I>crmi8sion for me to visit the harem ; but this, he said, 
was JL favour rarely granted to anj' one, and would de- 
pend entirely^n the pasha being favourably disposed to- 
wards us. lie then asked me why the other passengers 
had nut accepted the invitation ; and when I iTumtioned 
the cause of their fears, he instantly bc'gged I wc ul<l 
describe the; principal actors in the assault, and give the 
name of the village, * he said, * the pasha will have 
khein all punished instantly ; he is anxious to cneouriigc 
strangers to come here.’ Now, I knew that iii^Turkey 
jmnishment invariably means decapitation, aiki I coulil 
not help thinking that sueli summary vengeance, taken 
on a whole population, wouki by no means tend to pro- 
duce an enmuraging effect on the minds of the tra- 
vellers lie wished to conciliate. My companions were 
of the same opinion. We therefore extorted a promise 
from the doctor that he would say nothing on the sub- 
ject, and very soon found ourselves at the gate of the 
palace. It was a dwelling by no n^cans unworthy of a 
prince, and cwe.ring alarge space of ground. We passed 
through a handsome gateway gnarled by sentinels, and 
entered an immense court^lmost entirely filled with 
^Idlers. The biiiltftng itseu was low, and very irregu- 
lar, consisting principally of a succession of long gal- 
leries and terraces : bnt4herc was also an endless num- 
ber of rooms, each destined to a separate purpose, which 
*lhe dotW named to us os we passed through them — 
till waiting-room, the' audie%'e-chainber, the room 
where tlie^eoiirts of justice were held, and so on ; and in 
all of these, motley groups were to be seen, of just such 
persons as in more civilised parts of the wmrld invariably 
croAVil round the dwcllingi^ of the great. The pasha’s 
own dependents seemed very numerous, and several of 
therjf now olliciously led the way to the room where we 
wer| to wait his highress. The furnifure consisted 
soled / of a long low divan, amply supplied with cushions, 
and several baskets filled with the rarest flowers. Tlie 
doctor, and several others who followed us in, took off 
their 8lii)pcra on entering the apartment, and then 
ranged themselves round it, their hands crossed on their 
bosom. ^During the interval of deday which followed, 
we remained in great admiration of the view from the 
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urindows, which was most striking ; the strange oriental 
town, composed of tbo most fantastic buildings, and 
half hid by fine old trees, lay smiling in the sunsliinc, on 
the banks of the noble river. Suddenly a great move- 
ment was manifest in the outer room, and the doctor, 
with fioinewhat of trepidation, announced the pasha. 
Two or three soldiers entered, and took their station at 
Ihc door, and his highness almost instantly appeared, 
leaning on two Turks. He was a tall, gooddooking 
man, with pierciiig^ark eyes, and a grave stern expres- 
sioiv of countenance : he Wore the tight-fitting braided 
surtout, and the red>mp or fez, drawn down over his 
strongly-marked eyebrows, and his peaked black beard 
fell ali^ost to his waist, where a magnificent ^word was 
secured by a leathern belt. He possessed a dimity of 
manner which was really ouite imposing ; coming for- 
ward without speaking, ho fook^iy liand, and requested 
mo to sit on tlie divan beside him, and then turning to 
•tlie*doctor, directed him to introduce my tw'o compa- 
nions, and ordered stools to be brought, that they might 
sit opposite to him. We Urcrc amused to see that the 
I)oor doctor, fi)rnierjy gay and talkative, liad suddenly 
subsided into tlio most humble and submissive of bemgs. 
lie acted as interpreter— for his highness spoke nothing 
but Turkish — iind some minutes were spent in going 
througli the usual compliments w ith all due formality. 
Pipes were then brought in by two negro slaves ; and 
one, splendidly inlaid with jewels, was offered to me. I 
w'as tolerably well acquainted with the ceremonious 
usages whicli arc * de pgueus^' in an Eastern visit ; and I 
therefore, to the utter astonishmcqt of my French 
friends, composedly took it, and saluted the pasha with 
all the solemnity X could master. It is only strict po- 
I litencss to repeat this salntatlon, which is perfuruiftl by 
placing the hand on the heart, th(» lips, ainkthc forehead, 
every time that anything is offered; an^ the ]Kisha and 
I wx^re therefore to be seen constantly bowing with great 
gravity, while coffee and sweetmeats were Imng handed 
round. The intense solemnity of our procoeding.s, how- 
ever, uict with a mt)st ludicrousifiterruption. 

One of our passengers on lioard of the steamer was an 
American, and so .thoroughly an American in manners 
and in ideas that we had very little intercourse with 
him, even within the narrow bounds of our common 
sitting-room. Wc even did not know liis name, though 
one of our party had rnalieiously named liini ‘ Kentucky,* 
from the (lonstnnt repetition of this word in his conver- 
sation. The said Kentucky we had left asleep on the 
table in the saloon, and great therefore vras our amaze- 
ment when, unasked and unannounced, he made his ap- 
pearance at the door, pushing his way through the guard, 
and matching up to the pariia, his hat on his head and 
his cane in his hand just as he would have walked 
along the streets of Floston. Tlic intnirlcf stared at his 
highness for a few mkiutes with imperturbable coolness, 
and then turning to me (for he could speak nothing but 
English), he ejaculated, ‘ I calculate he never saw ai^ 
American afore.' The horror of my two companions 
(whose 'EVench politeness was mgst thoroughly shocked), 
the consternation of the doctor, and the indignation of 
the pasha at this want of rcsixict, w'ero most amusing ^ 
the latter fixed his Hashing eyes on the unfortumUe 
Kentucky with a look which evidently made Iiim 
uneasy, and I hastened to excuse his sudden appearance 
the best w^ay I could. 

The doctor now told me that the pasha had consented 
to my visiting the harem, andjhe proposed conductir^ me 
thither at once, if 1 felt so disposed. 1 was delightedmth 
the prospect of inspecting an establishment ^riiich iLust 


thither at once, if Ifelt so disused. 1 was delighted^th 
tho prospect of inspecting an establishment ^riiich iLust 
be so very cho^racteristic, so perfectly Eastern ; for she 
doctor told me that no other stranger had over Aon 
admitted to the apartments of the sultana, who was of 
course a very great personage m their estimation, whereas, 
at Constantinople, so many travellers habitually visit the 
harems, that they arc Ipilf Europeanised. My two com- 
panions did not, however, look much pleased at the idea 
of being left in solemn conference with the pasha, which, 
in the absence of the doctor and m^clf, must be reduced 


to the mute language of tho eyes ; nor did they Hccm to 
derive much consolation from my assm-iinoo that the 
further proceedings of Kentucky would probably iiHbid 
them 80IU0 excitement. Jlut it was impossible that they 
should accompany us, and wc therefore left^hein, scaled 
beside tbo American, with whom they couhl hold uo coni- 
mmiication, and directly opposite to the pasha, who 
^tared fixedly at them with the most imperturbable 
dignity. 1 followed iny compunion through several long 
corridors, putting t^fii^lit 'various negroes uiid other 
slaves, who seemed to think it was as much as their liesul 
was worth to look at me. The doctor told me, that on 
account her high rank, the sultana reigned singly in 
the harem as the pasha’s only wife, but that there were a 
ni'mber of odalisques, one of whom could speak Cl rock, 
and would interpret for me. We crossed an open court, 
with a fountain playing in the centre of it, aiitl enieied 
what scorned to be a separate building. Here the doctor 
stopped, not even passing the threshold, and told nte he 
could go no farther, and that two negroes, who now j)ic- 
Kcnted themselves, were to be my guides. I did not half 
like being left aloiio in this stran^c-looking place, and 
wouM have remonstrated against ms leaving luc ; but he 
looked perfectly terrified when I proposcrl it, and dis- 
appeared the moment the door was opened. The tvko 
shives walked before me in silence, their eyes hent on ilio 
ground, through several passages, till we rencljed the fu'd 
of a stair, where they in their turn consigned ii'c to the 
care of two women, who were waiting for me. One of 
these was the interpreter, a remarkably ju-ulty woman, 
though immensely fat ; and the other was, ivithout ex- 
ception, the most hideous old woman I ever beheld, whom 
T rightly guessed to he the duenna of the harem. They 
received me Wiiih the highcHt delight, and as though I 
were conferring a great honour upon them, lirvcntly 
kissing lay hands and the hem of my dress, in rolnni fur 
which I could only wish that they might live a thousand 
years and never sec a ‘bad hour.* iioizing me by llic 
hands, they dfivgged me in triumph up the stnir% and 
through several rooms, to the audience chamber of In r 
|bighncss the sultana. Like tluit of tho pasha, it v.i-i 
furnished with a long divan, over which were sprcn-l t.w«) 
of the most splendid cashmere eh.awls I ever saw: sc*v('r;il 
cushionH were ranged on the floor, and the windows wcie 
all hermetically closed by the fatal screen > of which ue 
had heard so much. They arc a sort of wooden lattice ; 
but the op(‘n r3paces are so very small, that one <vin 
scarcely discern anything without. • 

The women made mo sit down, and when 1 y»hu*. 
myself in tho usual European manner, they bcgge<l me, 
in a deprecating tone, not to remain in that constraiiiod 
position, but to put myself quite at my case, as if I were 
in my own house. How far I was at my tasc, instalhMl 
‘ a la Turque* on an immepse pile, of cushions, I leave to 
be imagined by any one who ever triod to remain fii c 
iiiiiiutes in that posture. The interpreter now left mo 
alone with tho old woman, whj crouched down on a 
eushion at iny feet, and with the*help of a few words of 
Turkish with which I was acquainted, she managed to 
give me quite as much information as 1 wished for on 
the domestic life of Eircdeen Pasha’s large family. We 
I >vcrc interrupted by the arrival of some fifteen or .^ixictm 
young slaves, who came running into the mom laughing 
and talking like a party of school girls, each one i)ausiijg 
at the door to nfeke mo the usual salivation, and then 
clustering together in groups to gaze at me with th^ 
eager interest. They all wore the same dress, and cer- 
tainly it looked ontfiemiDOst sk'gularlv eraceful, as they\ 


tainly it looked on 
stood in a sort oi 


their anus folded, and their long alQiund-sliaped eyes- 
half closed. It consisted of a loose silk jacket, reaching 
to the waist, another underneath, of a different colour, 
falling below the knee, and finally, % pair of enormously 
wide Irofiseis, either whplly red, or a mixture of gay 
colours, which almost covered their little yellow slippers. 
A silk handkerchief, and various other ornaments, were 
twisted in their hair with quiiq as much genuine 
coquetry as is to be found In more civilised countries. 
Of all the numberi only ^hree struck ifte as having any 
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meat claim to beauty; but certainly cteaturcs moni «pleiidid an<l unbw^ing, and I once more bad to ex- 
loTtily than they were could nowhere have boeu wen. press my cnthuslasin and dt-light, which seeiucd gre#.tly 
Iwo of them were CimafiBiaiiB, with long (air hair, and to gratify her. She then returned tlu! compliment by 
soft brown <^es; the other waa, I think, a Georgian— very minutely inspecting my own dress, and the slaves, fW- 
dark, with beautiful features and the most hauglity ex- getting all ceremony in their curiosity, crowded eagerly 
pression of countenance. It was evident that she was held round me. My bonnet sadly puzzled them: arid when, 
in great respect as the mother of a fine little boy whom to pkaae them,^ I took it eff, tlicy woi^c most dreadfully 
she had^n her onus. All of them had their nails dyo<f sc^ndaliscdl to see me with my hair uncovered, and could* 
with thsrt odious henna wit-h which they disfigure their bciucely believe that I was not aabained to sit all day 
handH and feet. # without a veil or handkerchief ; they could not conceive 

Presently there was a .strange shuffling noiso licanl either why I should wear gloves, unless it were to hide 
without, a prodigious rustling of silk and satin, and the* the wwt of henna, with which they offered to hupply 
interpreter hurrying ill, announced the sultana; the slaves me. They then proceeded to ask me the most extraor- , 
fell back and ranged thcmselreH ill order, I rose up, and her diiiary questions,, many of which I really found it hard 
highness entered, preceded by two negro boys, and followed to answer. My whole existence waa as incoinprclieiisible 
by balf adozeu women* SJie was a tall dignified -looking to this poor princess, vegetatiiig from day to <lay within 
Iiersoi), of some fi^e-and-thirty, and far from handsome: her four walls, as that of a bird in the air imiHi be.to a 
nothing could be more splendid than her dress, or more mole burrowing in the earth: her life consisted, us ^e 
perfectly ungraceful. She wore a pair of light-liluo silk told mo, of sleeping, eating, dressing, ami bathing, ‘^lie’ 
trousers, so excosgivcly large and wido that it Avag with never walked farther than from one room to another, and .1 
the greatest dillicult^ she could walk ; over these a nar- 1 con answer for her not having an idea beyond the nar- ! | 
row robe of red cashmere, covered with gold einbroide.iy, row limits of liei* ])r5son. It is a strange and rfucst uu- 1 1 
with a border of flowers also worked in gold at least "ix natgi-al state to w'hich these poor women arc brought, • | 
inches wide ; this garment was ab<4it five yards long, aud nor do J wonder that the Turks, whoso own detestable I 
open at the two sides las fnr as the knee, ho that it swept eg<»ti»m alono causes it, should declare that they liave ; j 
on the ground in all dircctioriH. Her waist was bound by no houIr. > 

a eashmerc 8(‘nrf of great value, and from her shoulders Her highness now sent for her children to show them to ' 
hung an ample peli.s^•c of brown satin, lined with the me, which proved that I was rapidly advancing in her j 
most beautiful zibclluic fur; her head-dress was a silk good graces: and, as I luckily. knew well that 1 must 
bandkrirliief embroidered with gold; and to complete her not look at them without pronouncing the wish that they i 
ctir'tiime, sht was literally covered with diamonds. She might :i'.c for cve^, in cahc 1 ^hould have an evil eye, . i 
reecivt'd me in the most amiable manner, though w'ilh she was wxll dispo'«ed to receive all my pr.'iises of Lbeni, 
groat stateliness and dignity ; and when 1 begged the in- nnd t^ allow me to eaisiKS tboin. She IkwI four tine litih* 1 1 
t.cri>reter to tell her highness how greatly 1 ftdt the cliiblrcn, and the eUle«ii,a boy of six years old, was i^oper- [ 
liomnir hlie had <lone me in inviting mo to visit her, her feet a niiniat-ire of his father, that itVas quite ;..tlieiyuH. 
fentures relaxed into a smile ; and dragging hersidf and He was dressed ^exactly in tlio same way, wearing even a . | 
her load of finery to the divan, she placed iier-Mdf upon little sword ; and lie came in bowing with so prtsiselj ’j 
it, and desired me to sit beside her : 1 ol^eycil, and had the same dignified manner, that 1 nally .should as soon \ > 
then to recommence all the compliments and salutations have thought of (dreriug bonbons to the pasha himself as j | 
I liad gone through at the pasha’s, with still greater to this ImpiVing litilti^yersonagc. My attention to the j 
energy, for I could see plainly that both herself and her^ ^chlldi'eu quite won the heart of the sultana, and she 1 1 
slaves, who stood in a semicircle round u.s, were very desired the iutorpiTtcr to t<‘U me that we were hoTicc- 1 j 
tenacious of Hot dignity, and that they watched most forwartl to bo * sisters ;* and I w'as obliged to receive . : 
critically every movement I made. I Wivs determined, this addition to my family connexions with becoming ^ j 
therefore, to omit nothing that should give them a high d«dirht; she also wished mo to bo informed that she i 
idea of my ‘ savoir vivre,’ according to their own notions, had once seen a Christian at Co’i.-stantiuople, and thq,t M 
and began by onco more gravely accepting a jdpe. At she was not at all like me. 1 t! .ught this very likely, ; 
the pa.sha’8 1 had managed merely to hobl it in my hand, but I w'as gniwiug very anxious to terminate my visit, > j 
oi^asioually touching it with luy lip**, without really which had lasted, w’ith its intenuinablo cevc.moiiie.s, 1 1 
Using it ; but I soon saw that, with some twenty pairs of nearly two hours. The t^ultaiia was very unwilling to j ! 
eyes fixed jealoufily upon me, t must .smoke here— posi- b*t mo go, but when I inBiwCod, for I thought the patience | 
tively air^l actually smoke -or be tvitisidercd a violator of my coinpaiiions must be quite exhausted, she once ; 
of all the laws of good breeding. The tobacco was ho mild imore rose and left the room ; in a^cw' minutes the in- j 
and fragrant that the penance was not so great as might teqirctcr rctuwied, and, kneeling down, kissed my hand, . 
have bekn expected ; but I could scarcely help laughing and then passed a most beautiful, diamond ring on my 
at the ludicrous position 1 was placed in, seated in state finger, which, she said, the sultana begged me to keep, | 
on a large Kqiiai'O cushion, smoking a long iiipc, the other thougl^ it was quite^nwortl^' of her ‘ sister.’ I wa* much ; 
end of which was supported by a kneeling slave, nnd shocked at ilic idea of taking it, for it was a ring of very i 
bowing solemnly to the .sultana between almost every great value ; and thon^J 1 ought to have known that ■, 

III Turkey it i.s an inwiilr t«» lefuae a present, I could not : 


Colfee, sweetmeats, and sherbet (the most delightful of help reyionstrating. The sultana came in herself to bid 
all pleasant draughts)', were brought to me in constant %e farewell, and 1 endeavoured to return it to her, but 
succession by the two little negroes, and a pretty young she frowned in a way which really frightened me, and 
^rl whoso duty it was to jirescnt me th^e richl.v-embroi- commanded the slave to tell me that, rIoubtle8.H, it was n 9 t 
ubred napkin, th,g corner of which 1 was expected to make good enoilSrh for 'me, and that, since I wished for hoine- 
use'^i^as it lay on her shoulder as she knelt l)eforc me. thing better, a more valuable present should be found. 

, Those refreshments were ofiered to me in beautiful crystal This settled the question, of course, and I put on the ring, 
‘vases, little gold cups, dKl silver trfiiys, of which, for my and went to take leave : sVs had seated MTself and re- 
misfortune, they seemed to posaess a lanze supply* as i coived my parting compliments in great state ; her last . • 


misfortune, they seemed to jiosaess a large supply, as i coived my parting compliments in great state ; her last 
was obliged to go through a never-euainc course of speech was to beg that I would tell the people of Eng- 


daliitloH, in order that they might have an opportunity land always to recollect, that if they came t6 Widden it 
of displaying them all. One arduous duty 1 felt it was would suffice that they were roy countrymen to jnsure 
quite necessaiy I should perform, and this wa8,,|o bestow their having a friend in Eindeen Pasha. I then touched 
OH much admiration on the sultana’s dress as I Knew she* her hand, and passed out of the room without turning 
would expect mb to feel ; I thwefore exhausted all my my back to Jut, whilst the slaves kissed my hapds again 
eloquence in praise of it, to which she listened with a and again. To me one of the niosb painful feelings which 
plciiHcd smile, and then, to my surprise, rose up and left assailed roc during my visit, was in witn^sing' the fawn- 
the ruoifi. L wuH afi'aid 1 had offended her; but a few iug servility with which these pc>or c^tures treated 
minuted after, sno returned in a new costume equally their iiystresa— it U an atrocious system altogether* 
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The Bamo negroes waited to conduct me to the spot roasoning. In selecting Franklin, we take a name fa- 
wlii're 1 had left the doctor, and where 1 found him miliar to all readers : his fame has travelled into every 
waiting for me, holding in his hand a string of amber nation. One passage iii his life ftirnishos a text adniir- 
heads, which he insisted on my accepting, and I no ably adapted to our present puq)Ose. We^ead that, on 
longer dared to refuse any present. Just Jis I thought, the occasion of making his celebrated kite expijriment, 
rijy two* fiicnds had been for fioiiio lime very iinoiwy at «o conscious was he of the ridicule that awaits untried 
iny long absence, %,nd heartily tired of staring silently at or unsuccessful experiments in philosophy, that he went 
•the unmoved pasha; the Aiuerienn had started up about •out to the fields, accompanied by his son*, to wIjom ahme 
^vc minutes after I left the room, and coolly walhcd ofl* lie had communicated his intentions. This is a striking 
without even howifig to th^ pallia, who sent after liim a case in point : here #as a man liolding in his hands tlic 
loot which led my fripnds for a nioiucnt to expect to sec cine to a new truth, about to become its int(Tpret<T to 
the head alone roll buck through the door where the the world, yet dreading the w'orld’s cogiiisaiice of his- 
entire man had disappeared. ^ novel nnd daring investigation. 

We immediately took our leave, as it was nearly time Without entering upon details as to the history and 
for the steamer to sail, and on arriving on hoard 1 had progress of electricity prior to Franklin’s researches, it 
only tiino to send back a fjw brooches and jewels by our ciay be observed that the subject was but little under- 
friend tlie doctor, in order thatethe reincnibr;inc« of her stood till the time of Hawkcsbec, wdio added materially 
^ ad<jj[)ted F.iiglish sister may 1 m o a little longer in the to our knowledge by his numerous experiments on ot- 
recollcction of the sultana of Widden. For my part, 1 traction and repulsion, in which he made use of a globi^ 

. shsill not soon forget the singular insight I tlnis gained of glass, set in motion by machinery, inste.ad of rubbing 
into tbe^ private lite of so many rosponMble and reason- gi>iss tubes, as was the usual practice. Notliiiig was 
a!»le behigs, "ho live trom yvar to year aa degraded to his inquiries until after tlie Lapse of twenty 

prisoners, and neither ask nor wisli for freedom, hoiour, y(jara, whcif we meet with the names of Grey, and Du 

or justice. Kayo of Paris, intcnciant of the royal gardens, wdio was 

the first to note tbe passage of the electric spark from 

_ _ the human body : he also cliscovere<i the two dilTerent 

RESIST ANCE TO GREAT TRUTHS. properties of electricity, which hi* distingiiislnd as the 

FUANU.L1N AND Kl.KC'TRlciTY. vitrt'oujt and tlic* rvAiHOux ; and gathered fulditiiiiial faet.N 

Thk liiinian mind, ns has been oftoti ohscrvrd, is ns and repulsion A ho.ly vitroonOy 

electrified repelled bodies m a similar state, but at- 
diflTicult to move .as matter; and with equal difficulty traeted those in a resinous state ; and Iho reverse. This 
can it he chocked wdien once in motion m any p.ir- ^vas the germ of that theory which Franklin bu)»'.(.- 
tieular direction. A more correct mode of statio'j the quently cxtendc«l and established on a true basis. Koxt 
proposition would pcriups consist in saj^ng th.it it is came Wheeler and Dcsiiguilicrs. and the Gennau lIcc* 
not the mind, taken in its onlh/iry sense, which pro- triciana, one of whom introduced the iiic of llic revolv- 
sents this inertia, but sonietliing wfdeh deiTitfully ing cylinder. In 1741), Musehcnbroeck, a ]»rofes.si)r at 
assumes the semblance of mind: is it not, in short, Leyden, cliseimwl the surprising properties of tlu* so- 

projudUic cherished in dcBance of examination m.d con- 

„ .X i .1 • 1 - and English experimentalists discovered that the elec- 

vietion? ormayitnothe in sqfflc cases only a.i trf,, could ho convoyed to preat distanoo, i,y 

bition of opinion, at variance with llie convictions ofc mirnna nf wirra nnd str’iture. At. t.!w* sAino t.iiiw* Mr 


tfuths, or scientific discoveric.s, afleeting in many in- 
stances the vvcll-being of society: in the diirusion of 
knowledge, whose blessings w->uld have elevated .and 
energised the world at large. 


P u.juu.^v A u.u.iu u.tp i, .u.u y experimentalists discovered that the elec- 

viotion? ormayitnothe in sqfflc caoca only an c.xhi-. I,,. ,,istauoo, i,v 

bition of oinnion, at variance witli the convictions of/uu-nns of wires and strings. At tlic same time, Mr 
the intellect? Arising from whatever source, this Watson made the important observation, that the glass 
inertia, or hostility to ch.ango, is in no case so strikingly tubes and globes used in the experiments ‘difl not con- 
manifest as in the birth and development of important t^'in the electric jiower in themselves, but only served 


as first movirs .and determiners of that power.’ 

Du Faye supposcil that the operations of the two 
cdeetricities lie had, discovered were ifjways distinct, 
never combined; but Franklin allowed that, the ilifte- 
rence between the two consisted simply in the exe»*ss m' 


At first sight, it .appears unaccountable that truth aefeet of one and the same fluid; which his experiments 
should make its way with less facility than error; that subsequently confirmed. Ho had hoard of what he calls 
the minds of men should open so tardily and reluctantly . '-Mr Musehcnbroeck *s wonderful bottle;’ and in 1747 
to the light*. The exjJlanation may howevewbe, that slow- proceeded with his aeeuatoracd indu.stry to invcstigjite 
ness of progress is essential to the permanenee of truth ; phenomena on which its efficacy dc^icnds. He. 
or that- the inertia really consists in lack of knowledge. that the v*/rcoMs and mmeiw electricity of Du Faye 

-A nothing more than woMfiw^and ncyafive states of 

Ignorance and prejudice afe dwajji gr at cnciaics of ,h„ved that the i.iKido of the 

truth. Coperni(!U8kepth)scelcUriit«dwork-in which ho bottle is electrified poaitivciv, the outside negativolyj 
established the Pythagorean t»-'d rnakos the and that the shock is produced by the restoration of the 

smi tlic centre of our system— locked up for thirtv^ear.s equilibrium, wbeii the outside and inside .are brouglit 
before he ventured to publish it. One hundrea ycar^ into coinmuiucation suddenly.’ When a globe of glass 
later, Galileo, who had^toglit tlie same doctrine* wifes used, the charge in the prime conductor was in- . 
made to abjure his opinions publicly, and on bis knees; creased, or jMsiftvc; but if a globe ot sulphur was (jin- 
and to declare that he would abstain from tlieir pro- P^«\ycd, then the charge was decreased# or negativey ^ 
n.,il,.,tion in future. Two genmtiuns parsed from the with atson, Irankiin, to use 


. and discoveries, ere tlioy were generally appreciated and ment diffused among, and attracted* by, other matter, 
adopted. But this is not all : neglect and disfavour were particnhirly by water and metals. . . . To electrise 
not the only impediments ; envy and jealousy, selfish- plus or menuff, no more needs to be kiiowui than this, 
ness and hatred, have from time to time arrayed them- the parts of the tube or sphere that are nibhoil, do, 
selves in formidaWe oppoiltion. Men have Mindly > fricUon, attract the clcctrio.il lire, 

combined to stay the course of truth, little tliiiikii.g therefore take it from the thing rubbing : the same 
*1 «. AI .JI 4 A All ^ A- « P*''yts immediately, as the friction upon tbem ceases, 

tiiat Uie;^ might as w^l attempt to arrest the motion of t„ 

ourplanc^lu it turns to meet the lieams of day. l)Q,jy ),g), aiul Tn cliarging the lieyileu pjiial 

The history 6t aii individual ease would perhaps or jar. ‘ wbutever quantity of Are is tl^rown down upon 
, better illustrate these views than a regular pveess of { one side of the glass, the Hame is thrown out of the 
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other. Tlierc is really no more eleetric fire in the phial 
after it is charged than before ; all that can be done by 
cliarging bchig to take from one side, and convey to the 
otlior.” * 

Rut Ids most famous discovery was the identity of 
electricity with thunder and lightning. Uis thoughts 
had long been directed to the subject ; and be wiis wait-^ 
ing the completion of a talj steeple, then being built at 
Pliiladelplda, in order to attempt his experiments, 
wlien, growing impatient of the delay, ho deterndned 
on trying to bring dowu the electric fire by readier 
means. For this purpose be took two light cross sticks 
of cedar, to the extremities of which lie fastened the 
four corners of a silk handkerchief, as l)cing the best 
material to resist the effects of a thunder-shower. To 
the upper end of one of the sticks a pointed iron wire, 
a])out a foot in length, was attached; and with tail, 
loop, and string, the kite was completed. In the siini- 
•mer of ITS'i, as .stated above, he went out to the fleMs, 
accompanied by his son, and raised tlic kite. To the 
end of the licmpcri string was tied a key, to which was 
fastened a silken string, kei>t tlry by being jrtaced under 
A slu'd. One very promising cloud passtnl over without 
effect; and as the fate »)f his theory depended on this 
experiment, ho was beginning to despair of success, 
when lu! obhcrvcd the loose fibres of llic hempen, string 
lu separate, and, .*is it were, repel each other. He i»ut 
his kruKikle to the key, and it^ceivod a spark; and when 
the twine became thoroughly wet, charged a jarMith 
electricity drawn from the clouds. II is se nsations on 
drawing the spark— on verifying liis liypothe^ds by actual 
experiment — will he shared by every earnest inquirer for 
the Initii, who, divesting liiniself of narrow and selfish 
views, regards only the best and universal interests of 
.society. 'J’lio ossciitially practical genius of Franklin 
r'oon icd him to apply his discovery to the heneJit of 
iiumkind, by the u.ie of pointed iron etunkjctors nfiixcd 
to l)uilding.s, which have been more generally adopted 
in America than in Europe. lie afterwards erected a 
pointiMl irop condiudor on his own house, to which a 
bell being attached, warned hi>n by its ringing when- 
ever the rod was charged with electricity: with this he j 
imidc many experiments to a.Hcertain the electrical state 
of the clouds. 

Wo slnill now see how Franklin’s discoveries were 
njeeiveJ — not by the ignorant ()r by the w'orld gene- 
ral 'y, hut by the loanied, the great men of science. 
Franklin announced liis tlioorics with the modesty of 
genius. Having been led to examine into the pheno- 
mena of (‘!e<‘t.ricity, by the present of a gl:iss-tuhe from 
Mr Refer (kdlinson (»f Loiulon, in return he sent him 
infurmatiiUi of his success, and wrote him several letters 
containing accounts of Ids experiments. * Collinson got 
thorn read (says Franklin) in the Royal Society, where 
they were not at first thought worth so nmcli notice as 
to he’ printed in their Tfansactions. One paper, which 
f Avrote for IVIr Klnncrsley, on the sameness of lightning 
with electricity, 1 sent to Mr Mitchcl, an ao(piaintan<’e 
of mine, and one of the members also of that society, 
w'lio wToie me word that it had been read, but was 
laughed at by the connoisseurs,’ The papers were 
eycntiiiilly given to Cave, for publication in the Gentle- 
Mutjazine^ who preferred to publish them sepu- 
no^^udged rightly for his profession; 
for, by the additions arrived after w^ards, they 
swelhid to a quarto volui3||^hich has'^iad five editions, 
and cost him notliing for copy-money. 

rfiestlcy, in bis History of Electricity, puhlislicd in 

767, says of this publication — which bore the unassunir 
ing title of New Experiments and Observatious on 
Electricity, made at Philadelphia, in Amcric.Y-‘ No- 
thing w'as ever written upon tlie subject of dectricity 
which was more generally read and adnii^d in all parts 
of Kun>pe than these letters. There is hardly any 
European language into which they have not been 
translated; and, as if this were not sufficient to make 
them prifperly knoVu, a translation ot them has lately 
been made into Jjatin/ It is not cosy to say whether 


we are more plcast d with the simplicity aud perspicuity j 
Avith which. Ihi-'C letter.^ are written, the modesty with . 
wliich the author proposes everv h.ypt.r.Iic.u‘s of his 
own, or the noble frankness witii which he relates his 
mistakes when they were corn’cttMl by subsequent ex- 
periments. 

Priestley was alrnost the only man with tlie reputa-’ 
tion of a philosopher in England who spoke with fair- 
ness of Franklin's diacovcrie§ ; in fdet the only person, 
as far as can lie judged, who really examined them wUli- 
out prejudice. Europc/in men of science generally were 
unwilling to believe that an American and a colonist, 
separated thc4)ccaii from the w'orld of letters, .should 
have discovered that by which they had been so long 
puzzled. In England there ywas another cau.se for dis- 
satisfaction, if not contain])!. Franklin was known to 
be a printer — a mcchiinic, who had actually wrought at 
the press. Li some wmrks of tlie day lie is spoken of 
a.s * that fellow Franklin, a l^iiladelphia printer.’ That 
a printer .should presume to te'aoh the learned and the 
aristofiratic dilettanti of London, w^as too bad;' and his 
letWrs, as we have seen, were treated with the indifre- 
reuce they wt'ro 8uppo.scd to merit. Yet thcTo were 
his tlieorlcs, and what slunild be done to ])ut them i 
down ? The Ahbo Nollet of Paris was among the first 
to take up tlie cud.gcls again.st the Frankliniau liypo- j 
thesis, liis own theory was of ‘:iflhicncc and cfilu- 
cncc;’ somew’hat similar to that eptertained by Boyle, 
of winch, be lu' ‘ \va.s obliged to undertake the 

dofcnci, seeing that he could do so witli good rc i^ons. 
and in spite <»f the pretensions ot‘ tlic Philaiielpbian 
school ; that he was in some nuia'ure attached to hi.s 
own Ijcfuro tryiii.g the other he v.’as 

resolved to try if Iio could wot make Fr.'u kliu’s o::- 
poriments square with his ow n tlieory.* Tlie ahbc 
di.splayed in t!in» not only a intiable w'cak:;e-!i, hut went 
further; for, to use ibe word’* of one ol‘ Franklir/.s 
friends, in rfq)e;iting tl^o k’xpt*riincnts, lie ‘alters them 
L without giving any reas^iri fi^r it, and makcd tbcni in a 
unanner that proves nothing: and fiirth r, lie ta?:o.s ]Mr 
Franklin with having concealed a material part of the 
oxperinjciit ; a thing too mean for any gerith*man to bo 
charged witli, w ho lias not shown as great a partiality 
in relating experiments a.s the ahhe lia.s done.’ 

The opposition of the Frenehman only served to 
expose his own prejudice and di.slione.sty. The atten- 
I tion of the; unprejudiced in .-ill parts Europe wms 
drawn to the new tluory, and many of tlTem — among 
whom Beccaria of Turin p.articularl}’^ distiiigubshed 
: himself- stepped forw.ard to its defence. 

An opponent was found in onr^^own country in a 
Mr Peart of Gjiinsborough, whose argument. s will serve ' 
as a general specimen of the oppo.dtioii tdiVcd by the 
envious of that day to the Fraukriuian doctihu*. In 
1791 hq wTote a w(qjk in which lie e.xplaiiiod his own 
theory, and denounced tluit of Franklin, lie eontendcil 
for two active princiides, which he named ether and. 
phloyisUm^ one of thorn at one end of a magnet ic 
iieeille, the other at the opposite end. ‘'riieso prin- 
ciples,’ lit fiay.»<, ‘and this theory, Jilone can rationally ex- 
plnvi the phenomena of eleetriaitj’, wliich never will bo 
understood unless they he adnntfcd. . . To attempt to 
account fof them by the doctrine of positive and nega- 
tive electricity, w'oiild be as ridiculous as inefi'ectual. . . 
Must ye admit of a tlieory w'hicli ]ilainly givc.s tlie lie 
to all our scn.ses, in every %‘loctrical experiment, when 
plain sense, with a little attention, Avill point out the 
falsity of the doctrine 7 . . The whole doctrine of plus 
and minus electricity is a groundless error, .contr.adietcil 
by reason, and by every electrical appearance, ,and 
therefore not w orth defcndaiig. . . Rut enough of a 
theory so puorile and unnatural’ 

In a sub-soquent publication, he i*cpl?e3 in jm> very 
measured h'riiis to a gentleman v?ho had ventured to 
undertake Franklin’s defence; — ‘And gray who sure' 
you, sir, w'no thus arrogate to yourself tlie privilege of 
condemn ivg every opinion which differs from yoiir ovtn?* 
And accuses him of adopting ‘ :i style wdiich is too com- 
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moiti^y assumed when ignorance is inflated by self-ini- 
portaiicc ; wlien arguments are wanting s or when there 
naVpeus a combination of the two.’ 

Here ,we might descant upon the absurdity of pin- 
ning one’s faith t(^any particular theory. 'Phe inquirer 
filter truth needs no theory : his mind should be ever 
opened to its influences, come in what shape soever they 
may. Had but a t^the of tliat energy which has been 
wasted in factious opposition, been devoted to patient 
and unprejudiced investigation, the position of society 
wouW be far above .what it is at present. Tlie Tolly is 
^ rendered more evident by the result. Pranlfliu’s views 
were admitted in proportion as they* became known. 
There was found to be truth, after all, in the statements 
of the Philadelphia printel. '.[he Royal Society even 
owned itself to have been wrong; it atoned for the 
* laifgh of tlie connoisseurs* by electing Fninkliii a mem- 
ber of the body, and conferring upon him a gold medal. 
His principles, now univerc>ally recognised, bid fair to 
l)e liandc^ down to posterity as equally expressive of the 
principles of electricity, as the Newtonian pbilosopirj' is 
I of tlie true systent of nature in general. Ifis example 
I is n striking instance of wbat nniy be done by lionest, 
I patient, and truth-seeking perseverance. 


THE FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 

PBOM TIIK VKBNCU. 

‘ Nothing can be done without money,* said George 
pettishly; ‘I had a aideiidid i)roject in my head, but 
nobody will listen to su(‘li a poor fellow as I.* 

We were three frieiul-* iiict together, ^wailing the 
rigours of fortune : our himontations, however, took the 
turn they usually take among companions whose age 
does not exceed twenty years. 

‘ And V 8*ihl Albert, * have finished a jvork wiiich 
would create my reputation, ewAd a publisher only be 
met with willing to undertake the expenses of printing.’^ 
‘ I have asked our principal,* added I, ‘ to iinirease my 
salary, after four years of assiduous service; and he 
answered, that of snch clerks he could find as many as 
he wished for six hundred francs a-year.* 

‘ My dear fellows,* interrupted George, ‘ although we 
have, neither the one nor the other, any Jiopc of .»nak- 1 
ing a fortune, could we not get the credit of being rich?’ 

* To what good ? ’ asked 1. 

‘ It gives one a position in the world ; a large inlieri- 
faince augments thopoiisideration in which we are lield ; 
everything becomes easy.* • 

‘ I remonfber,’ wa%my answer, ‘having lieard in my 
childhood of a cousin w’ho ^ent to Jamaica or Marti- 
nique, and never returned.’ • • 

•'Phat is just what wo want: wo will bring this 
cousin to life, or rather we wilRkili him. Yes ; Jaques 
Meran died at Martinique, leaving a sugar plantation, 
fifty slaves, in short, a fortuue valued at two millions of 
francs, all to his dear c^d Louis Meran, from attach- 
ment to the name.’ ^ 

Wo laughed hearUly at the joke, of which I thought 
no more: but my two reckless friends, Georgq and 
Albert, spread abroad the te/e when we broke up with 
all tiic seriousness imaginable. 

The next day people came to compliment me. It wlH 
of course be understood that 1 disavowed all cause ; but 
no one would believe me ; ray two friends had affirmed 
the truth of the report vain did I assert that it 
was all a joke : many remembered my cousin Jaques ; 
some had actually seep Iflm embark at Nantes in 1789. 
Among the number of these visits was one of' not the 
most agreeable^ With the whim of a young nian, I hid 
, sinne time previouiHy ordered a frock coat insthe new 
fashion, without Imving the means of i)ayment;' the 


garment was worn out, and I yet owed half of it 
There had been for some time a coolness between my 
creditor and myself, whoso im])ortunitics € wished to 
avoid. The rumour of the legacy made him hasten to 
find me ; such was the penalty 1 paid for the foolish 
fileasantry of my friends. * Good day, Monsieur Mat- 
tiiieu,’ said I with some cmbjEtrrassmcnt as he entered ; 

‘ you arc come for the fifty francs?* 

* Does monsieur imagine that I am thinking of sucli 
a trifle ? No ; it was Ibr the mourning.* 

‘ AVhat mourning ? * 

‘ The mourning for your cousin, monsieur — the mourn- 
ing of ail heir-at-law I Without doubt you w-ant a com- 
plete suit?’ 

‘ At this time. Monsieur Mattbieu, it would be impos- 
sible.’ 

* I hope monsieur does not think of withdrawing bis 
favours. from me? Coat, vest, and pantaloons black; 
frock of d.'irV bronze for the morning.’ 

‘ I tell you again I have not yet received * 

* I intreat monsieur not to speak of money ; it will 
come soon enough,* added tlie tailor, who had already 
taken out his scissors, and passed his measure round 
my waist. 

T was in truth in great want of clothes, and permitted 
him to continue. No sooner was he gone than another 
individual entered, who immediately began, ‘ My dear 
monsieur, you must do me a great service. Buy my 
house. You are rich, very rich— you want real estate. 
Fifty thousand fr.'in(!.s are nothing for you: only the half 
of your income' : and at present I am in iirgC'ut want of 
money. 1 exi>ect('d Monsieur Felix to buy it ; but he 
does not decide, and 1 liave some pressing engagements 
to settle.* ^ 

M buy your bouse? — what folly!* 

‘ It is no folly. It is u safe investment. After some 
repairs, in two years it will be worth double. 1 have, 
your word;’ and be left without giving mo time to 
reply. So well did he propagate a report of my jmr- 
chase, that in two hours afterwards Monsieur Felix 
came to me in a great hurry, aj)parendy out «>f humour. 
‘You have cut the grass from under my feet, monsieur,* 
s.iid he on entering : * I cannot do withbnt that lioiisc, 
and thought it was already mine, as 1 had made ^in 
ofTer of forty-nine thousatid francs, believing that the 
owner would surely come to my terms. But there is no 
hojie of starving you into an agreement ; so, wdthont 
further preamble, 1 come to otfer you an advance of fif- 
teen thousand francs upon yonr bargain.* 

Fifteen thousand francs coming, I knew not liow, to 
me, who had so mucli trouble in earning my eight hun- 
dred francs of salary as clerk the registry oft the 
courts of law. Although but litUo acquainted with 
business, I saw the advantage to be derived from my 
po.sition, and replied, * it is impossible, monsieur, for 
me to give you an answer at this Tnoment: return at 
five o’clock : meantime 1 will consider the matter.’ 

At a quarter before the appointed hour Monsieur. 
Felix was again at ray door. ‘ Monsieur,’ said I, ‘ I lin^i 
no wish for that house, and did not eiCn thu^k a bout 
when the proprietor came to be^^'me to purctffie it; 
and it appears theshouse is i ^^ine. As It suits you^ 
and any other will do as w% for me, 1 accept your 
oflfer,’ • 

‘ You shall be paid in a fortnight, in paper on Paris,* 
exclaimed the purchaser, delighted with iny prompti- 
tude in business. 

Papei^ou Paris I 1 was* so little accustomed to that 
currency, as to imagine that it would bo necessary to 
send It to the capital for payment, and therefore wrote 
to a commercial house, tlie olfiy one whose address I 
knew, as from that I noeivod regularly an a^pnuity of 
five Itundrcd francs left; me by one ef my. uncles, and 
which formed a welcome portion of my income. 

With what impatience 1 wmted the expiration of the 
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time, when I wrote to MesBieui'a Hiigucs and Bergeret 
that, having certain funds to invest, I begged their ad- 
viwj as to tjie Bafest mode. It appeared that the words 
certain funtls l)avc very di(G;rent acceptations in com- 
morcc, ac('.ording to the name and position of him w^o 
uses thetn. 'i'lio new]? of my inberitahee must AavO 
reached Paris. Certain fund^f situated as 1 fi 

modest manner of specii^itt^ a' considerable sum'; .at Ibast 
1 supposed so, on receiving in answer from the firm that 
my letter had been received just Ixiforc tlie close of thb 
Cortes loan, in which they had purchased to the annhint 
of twenty tlioiisand dollars ; that, if I thought it too 
much, a large profit might be immediately realised, as 
the stock had gone up. A postscript, in tlie hand of 
the principal, congratulated me on my accession of for- 
tune. 

Twcjity thousand dollars I The letter fell from my 
hands ; the amount frightened me. • I wrote instantly 
to my correspondents, informing them that so large* a 
sum w'cnt beyond iny means ; adding, that no remit- 
tances having been received from Martinique, as they 
supposed, I was unable to satisfy tlieir clafins. 

The answer came in a day or two, stating that, as 1 
did ,nnt appear to have confidence in the Cortes loan, 
they had sold out my stock at a profit of eighty thou- 
san<l francs ; and Ixigged me not to fi-cl uneasy, as re- 
mittance« were always slow in coming from the distant 
jilantations ; in the interim, niy signature would furnish 
inc witli all the money I couM Avant. 'fhe prospectus 
of a German bank was inclosed, in wdiicli fifty shares 
had been secured for me. 

Eighty thousand francs ! Eiilier T under.stood notliing 
of eoiiimercial matters, or the clerk hud wTitten oho or 
two lumtjhta too many. My situation became emhar- 
riissing, I -was overwlielmed with eongrutuliitioiis, 
especially wdicn I put on my new suit of black. The 
editor oi' tiie newspaper thought himsfdf obliged to give 
n biography of my cousin .laques, and asked mo for ad- 
ditional particulars. I was besieged with annoying 
questions. In w'hat way w'ould I furnish iny house? — 
what w’ould 1 do for puldic establishments? Some be- 
nevolent ladies wrote to recommend to my notice the 
institutions under their guardianship. I 'was ruined in 
postages ; for, in the midst of all my riclics, whether 
real or innaginary, I had no money. Fortunately, fnim 
the moment £ w.is held to ho rich, no one would take a 
K(i1li from me, and tradesmen courted the honour of 
giving me credit 

At last 1 decided on going to I’aris. Immediately on 
arrival, J w’ent to my blinkers, who received me as the 
inheritor of great wealth. ‘ I regret,’ said M. Bergeret, 

* that you mistrusted the Spanish loan, for the stock 
has again gone up. No matter, however j you have 
some left* 

‘Will you havethg goodness, monsieur/ said I, ‘to 
tell me precisely how much all these funds are worth 
which you have bought for me ?’ 

‘ Tlic calculation is easy. Twenty thousand dollars, 
at so much the dollar — fl(nd the sum already paid. If 
you sell to-day, you will piut about two hundred and 
twenty thousand ftatictf into your poclrnt.’ 
k I opened both my cars'. ‘You say^ monsieur, two 
: ^^n^ c(^ndj^iity tbouss^d? Are you quite cer- 

.* * As certain as ai9lllL<aCan be witliin a few hundred 
francs.’ Ir . ^ , . ! 

I did not wish to appeal^ too much the novice, and 
i-eplicd, ‘ That is well : you spoke also of a bank?' 

* Yes ; the establishment of this bank haO met with 
some difficulties ; but the afikir irnot less good : wc are' 
on the eve of terminating it, and tba scrip is >feU Up. 

‘ Could that scrip also be sold ?* 1 4j)uired. ^ 

* You hold fifty shares,’ replied ''Jlie bjuiker, ‘ which 
have advanced four hundred and fifty fiorios, making 
altogether nearly sixty thousand francs.’ 

‘ Altlough as ^ 1 have paid notlung ?’ 

* Without a doubt,* was the answer. 

* That is singular / but since you say so, I submit I 


should like to make a safe investment of the whole : I 
will' you be so kind as to specify one ?* • ^ 0 ! 

* Our five percents., monsieur — nur five tier Gentn**.*! 


* Our five percents., monsieur — our five per cents.*:* 1 

know of nothing safer. At the present rate, tba gain 
will be six. I can easily understand that fldl tfi^ Ujttle 
matters woiry you. You will soon iiave fo defi iVith 
much larger sums/ « 

J, placing all that I hold in the five per cents., I 
imould have an income of — r-’ * 

‘ That is soon reckoned. Three hundred thousand or 
tnere:fi)oatB : the quotation at eighty makes eighteen 
thousand francs. Say twenty tliousand, to make a 
round sum.’ • 

‘ Ah, twenty thousand francs of income,’ said X ; * when 
could I receive it ?* • 

‘ Oh, to-morrow, if ybu confide the transaction to our 
house.’ « 

‘That of course/ was my rejoinder. ‘What other 
could inspire me wdth so gi^at a degree of confidence?* 

The hanker bowed. 

Will it be believed? in the midst of all thcscftreasiircs, 

I ffilt a certain embarrassment in asking for a small sum, 
of which I stood in the greatest need ; for, after paying 
the expenses of my journey, I had hut five francs left. 
Such, however, Avas the force of habit, that I could 
scarcely believe myself legitinuately possessed of more 
than my little annuity, which was not yet duo. 

‘ Dare T asik,’ 1 inquired, with ablush almost of shame 
on mv checks ‘ can I, without indiscretion, beg you to 
advance me iur itee nionierit a small sum, which 1 want 
on arrival in a strange city ?* 

* Eh, my dear monsieur, my chest is entirely at your 
disposal. lj[o\v much do you want — three, ^our — ten 
thousand francs ?’ 

‘ I do not fisk so much ; a thoukiud will bo sufil- > 
eient.’ 

‘ Will you have it in gold or fioics? Call the casluer. 
May I bog^yon,’ said^the hanker, leading the way as I 
rose to depart — * may > beg you to continue your good- 
Avill to our house ?* 

‘ ('ertainly, nionsioiip ; you well deserve it,* I replied 
with a confidence which the certainty of possessing an 
income of twenty thousand francs began to give ihe. 

‘ There is yet one favour wliicli 1 w ish to ask,* said 
jM. Bergeret ; ‘ you are not acquainted 'vidth Baris ; you i 
have perhaps hut very few' relatives here: come and ' 
take a family dinner Avith us to-day ; my wife will be 
deliglited to make your acquaintance.’ I 

‘ With the greatest pleasure.* 

* We dine at six : if you liavc no engagement for the 
evening, we shall have a few friends, and hope you will 
stay.’ « 

There arc few momenta whicli I remember with more 
satisfaction than tho.so of my l&ving M. Bergeret’s 
honse^ I began tqji)clieve*in the reality .of my fortune, 
and had a tliousand francs in my pocket — a pleasure 
Avhich had nCA'cr before happened to me. The fifty 
golden Napoleons gavt^tne an extraordinary impulse; 
in fact I stood in great need of them, Vossessor of 
» twenty thousand francs of income, I was obliged, on my 
Hfrival in Paris, to leave mv^^unk at the office of the 
diligence, not having the meaM of paying for a lodging. 

I now hfcstened to redeem it, and afterwards took a 
coach to the first hotel pointed out to me, where I es- 
tablished myself in a handsome apartment; and put on 
my suit of mourning. Barrived with so' mudi punc- 
ttiality at M. BergeteVs, that ho bad scarcely had time 
to finish telling my history to his wife. She, how- 
ever, had heard enough to cause me to be received as 
a friend of the house. Evety one did the amiable to 
me : I met beautiful woman ; and overheard wdiispercd 
remarks made upon me — modest bearina; ffreat skill; 
splendid huamess talents. Thus, when M. Beygeret in- 
treated me to regard Ills liouae as my own, I promised 
i willingly, although 1 could inmfit but little by , the invi- 
{ tation. Madame Hugues would have ii!e to dine, when 
' I met yith other introductions and invitations. 1 'was 
I taken to the theatre and to parties. Now that I was* 
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rich, I could almost have confined my (.‘xpcnscs to some was from a friend whom 1 had .ilmost forf^otten. Four- 
few presents and foes. ing that I had liccn duiKid, he wrote, olfliring to lend mo 

t^eantimo my two friends, George and Albert, had .500 fr.mos, should 1 wish to remove from a place where 
heard with alarm of the success of their report, the truth so ipany rumours were circulated prejudicial to my 
of wdlieh they dared no longer deny. They had been character. !My reply gave tho necessary i‘xplanation, 
friglitcncd by my* departure for Paris, which all the which I concluded, * I am rich, not by an inheritance ip 
Vorld attributed to difficulties in the liquidation of my \s.hich I never believed, but l)ecause it was determined, 
debts ; and feared tliat I had suffered myself to be de- in ^pitc of my protestations, that I should he rich ; and 
coived by what ¥ca8*concerted between us merely as a I have in reality been made Very rich, 1 scarcely know 

joke.* hpw. This is what I would wish you to ssiy to those 

Three days after my return from Paris, my sy vant who talk of me.* 
announced their names. ‘ Let them come in,’ was iny I ow’e more than fortune to my singular .situation, 
reply ; for I did not receive all the w’orld. On seeing my since it has assured me of ^ friend upon wliom T may 
hiindsome timepiece and gilt candelabra, and the new count in adversity, should it ever visit me. For anotlu r 
furniture with which I.Jiad decorated my apartment, week I was tho subject of CJ)iivGrsation. ‘ lie bus hueii 
they opened their eyes in eohstocnation. fortunate,* said some ; others replied, ‘ Fortunate if you 

‘'Flierc is much difficulty in gaining admission here,* will; but I say he is a clever follow^, w'ho lias known 

said Albert. how to take advantage of circumstances ; it is not every- 

‘ Yes ; I am besiegt'd by persons W'iHi all sorts of body who could man<Euvre in this way.* 
solicitations and projects ; fiiit you, my dear friends — For mj' part, I was for a moment tenjpted to applaud 
you will J1)G alwayrf welcome. Vou are come just in my own genius; but a little reflection convinced me that 
time to accompany me to an estate wdiich T have^pie talent had nothing to do with it. 1 qiiielty to«»k iny 
thoughts of purchasing. It is not a large affair -one place in society as the possessor of twenty lliousand 


hiiinlrcd thousand francs.* 

‘ I take it to be some distance off,’ said George, with 
a signifleant jerk of his head. 


lugubrious. 


Martinique ; well-advised people shook their heads ment to a vaat number of handi 
when speaking of me. edifice so quickly raised amount of capital, and in 

tumbk-d down with eq^ rapidity. and difficult flscift reguUtiqiL 

The best of it is,* said some, ‘lie has ended by falling ^ 

into the snare which he laid for others. For my part, I ^ intention to ente: 


francs of income, and still keep it. 

Moralising on iny sudden change of position, I can 
only look upon it as one of tho.se strange frcak.i of 


* Two leagues only ; hut I w'ill take you In my carriaj^jo.* fortune \vhich all the world allow's to be so nnaccount- 

* Your carriage I* able. 

* My carriage.* 

‘ Y ou have a carriage ? * , 

‘ Ym. and two dapple-gray hor^s, wl.u li I brought INSECT 1 M V O K T A N C E. 

from raris : as yet 1 have no saddle-horse, that being 

more difficult to find.* • Insignificant as in.?ccts may appear to Uic casual oh- 


My two friends retired ft* me of the winfiow's, where server, there are families of the race which assume the 
they whispered to one unotiier, looking al^ the lime very higliest importance, either from tlie heiiefits they (-(Mifer 


or from the ravages they commit. Wo grant that it is 


to judge of them nieiely as tliey may subserve or tliwart 
uie purposes of man ; but tnkir.f' even thi.s standard. 


i, n^'d^ad?'"*’ noithc; a 
‘ I don’t know if ho be dead, foil' am not very certain estimating the importaniic of the lower animals 

that he ever lived.* ^ judge of them meiely as tliey may subserve or thwart 

‘ You know that this story about your inheritance is purposes of man ; but tiikir.f' even thi.s standard, 
all a joke?’ w'c shall find that insects arc not tiic insignificant crea- 

‘ I am persuaded tliat only you and I believe so,’ was turcs wo vulgarly esteem them. Individnsilly, the 
uuswer. highe.^t of the class j.s hut a feeble instriim(*i\t either 

• ‘ VV^e have done gre.at wrong, rejoined my friends, evil : it is the infinity of tlieir numbers. 

wu^ru,3sor™w- "• «>“ «’•"-« V‘ 

‘ On the contrary, I thank you for it.* community, that render.^ them special olijects of human 

‘ It is our duty to disavow it ; w^e arc going in public *^ousideratioii. Wo .shall glance, in tlie iiresent jiaper, 
to declare ourselves guilty.’ at a few whose produce gives to them an economical 


to declare oiirseivcs guilty.’ at a few whose produce gives to them an economical 

^ I intreat you to leave things just as tlicy are ; a few and commercial importance, 
days more of credit will jirevent the necessity of dis- By far the most valuable of the class is tho ^ilkwfwni 
pliR'ing my lunds.’ • {Bovihux mori\ whose sidcndid tissue has been known 

me as completely ae- from the remotest antiquity. Though early cultivate.! 
ranged. ‘Come, said I, ‘let us lose no tinio ; the cur- . ,', 1 . i t i- -i. a. , • • « . 

riaf^^ is ready; I will tell you III as w^go along. I*havo tilWthe hc^glnmng of the 

spoken to a bookseller, Albert, who ill print your century that the insect was brought into Lurnpe. 

manuscript.* # Since then the culture and manufacture of silk luis cx- 

Truth, however, always comes out. Some who were tended over Italy« France, and other southern countrioa, 
on tlic watch, were surprised that nothing arrive* from |)iolding a high jdace in their economy, giving employ- 
Martinique ; well-advised people shook their heads ment to a vnat number of hands, setting in circulation 
when speaking quickly raised ^ large amount of capital, and involving niucli intricate i 


me ucsi oi ic is, s.aiu some, 'lie lias enaeu ny lauing . . • j. x- x* x . 2 “ ' 

into the snare which he laid for others. For iny part. I . intention to enter tne mnuijtWts- 

never believed in it’ , * ' silkworp— which^ Wj many other insects, • 

1 comprehended that the s&rm had broken out, on passes through tho successive stlges of egg, (!atcTpillar, 
finding one day a dozen notes on my table. They were chrysalis, and moth — farther tlian to remark that it is 
all nearly in the style of the first I opened. in its second stage that it becomes economically im- 

presents Ins respectful compliments to portant Each moth having dropped to the number of 
M. Mefliii, and having an urgent need of money, begs gQQ q,. sqa hatched by natural or arti- 

^losc.’ • « voracious caterpillar is the produce, which i.s carefully 

My auBwen were »uf alike—- M. Meran tliaiikt M. “"<1 *<1 "■*•» mulberry leaves, or witli lettuce— 

Orignon for tlie MU which haa been so long Hiked for, of these plants abounding in a tenacious Mice or 
and sends the amount* caoutchouc-' On acquiring its full gro#th (about three 

*««One letter only contained no request for moJey; it inches in length), this caterpillarx spins for itself an 
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ovul-sliaped cocoon, formed by a single filament of 
yellow silk, from ten to twelve yards in length, emitted 
from the ^mach of the insect preparatory to iW 
assuming tne chrysalis form. It is in this state that 
the bilk is taken, the insect being destroyed by im- 
nrersion in warm water, and the cocoon carefully 
unwoinid. Were the cocoon left undisturbed till th& 

: chrysalis had become a moth, the latter would cat its wliy 
; through the envelope, and so cut the silk into a 
; her of short lengths, instead of one continuous filamei^ 

! Of course a sufficient number of cocoons are left un- 
touched for next year’s hro*)(l, comparatively few moths 
, l)i‘ing sufficient to stock an extensive establishment It 
■ is thus that a plain-looking, greedy, Icaf-devoiuing jn- 
I sect becomes of so much economical importance ; requir- 
. ing human attention to supply it with food and bheltcr, 

' hands to unwind the silken cerement, to assort and 
twist the filaments into threads, cords, &c. ; individuals 
to dye, w'cave, and finish it — indepcmlent of the oo-rela- 
, tive aids of chemists, designers of patterns»y and framers 
‘ of the necessary ma(*hincry. Nor cun this iinc^’t, humble 
as it may seem, be dispensed with so long as man ad- 
mires and values the beauty of a silken fabric; fiir 
though ho knows that the cocoon is obtained by the 
animal from the poe.uliar vegetables it feeds upon, yet 
all bis boasted knowledge in chemistry dias not enabled 
him to elaborate from mulberry leaves a filament pos- 
sessing the same lustre, beauty, and temicit}'*. 

It is almost impossible to ('numeral o the various 
fabrics woven from silk, either for the purposes of 
dress, upholstery, or ornninoiit ; but an id('a uf its im- 
portance tuay be formed from Ibo fact, that scarcely 
!Mi individual, even in Jiuinblc life, but enu boast 
of wearing it to some extent, either for dress or or- 
nament. Til Britain the annual value of the inaim- 
faclurc is estimated at nearly ten millions sterling — ^ 
more than uiiie-tontlis of which arc for home ('onsunip- 
tion. We draw' our chief supplies of the raw iiiaterial 
from Bengal ; from Italy, which jiroduces about eleven 
millions pounds annually; from (rtiina, where, next to 
tea, it is the staple artiide of ('xport ; from Turkey ; and 
in smalhir (|iiiintities from Tlolland, the United States, 
and other countries. 'Hie foreign slates in whkdi 
1 lie manufacture chiefly exists arc China* India, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Franeci. ; the latter kingdom alone 
produeing fabrics to the annual value of about eight 
millions sterling. AVe have no V(Ty aeeurato data as to 
the amount of silk stulls eonsuined in the various 
countries of the world ; but considering how generally 
they arc worn in oriental as well as in European 
countrii's, and reflecting upon the increasing demand by 
a civilised population in the Americas, Ave cannot be far 
wrong in stating tliat a million and a half of human 
beings derive .their sole support from the culture and 
inaiuifacturp of silk, and that it creates an annual cir-^ 
. cuhiting' medium of between thirty and forty millions 
\ sterling ! So much for the importance pf an humble in- 
' iN^etwlmlujj^iji^ad been shown to our ancestors five 
hu1WWI^ciir^gi^l|puld have been as little valued as 
•• the earth-worm beiieljt^ieir samljls. 

As an nppro]iriate wquel to the silkworm, we may 
next advert to the cochineal insect (Cuccus cacti), from 
^hioh the red dye-stulf of timt name is obtaine^l. The 
male insect is w'inged, and not much larger than a flea : 
the female is wingless, and when full grown, about the 
si/e of a barley grain. It is the dried body oMhe femide 
which formsathc cochineal of commerce, h:tving in this 
state the apiiearance of a shrivelled berry. It is princi- 
pally used in dyeing scarlet, crimson, and other esteemed 
hues which red forms .the basis. The insect is found 
in Mexico, soe^u of the soutborn states of the Union, 
and in the West Indies, and has wc Ixdiove been intro- 


duced with some success into our East India possessions. 
The principal supply, however, is still from Mexico# and 
the Ccntrol States, where it forms a staple commodity 


various plants of the cactus trilie ; but under cultivation 
it is confined to two or throe species, which dre found 
both to increase its size and colour. *^Thc wild variety 
is gathered six times a-year; but that which is culti* 
vated is only collected thrice during the t ame period. 
Arrived at maturity, the insects lief-ome torpid, and are 
detached by a thin split of bamboo, or by a blunt Knife 
— car^ being taken not to break them in the operation. 
They are then juit into bags, and dip]iod in boiling 
water to kill them, after whieffi they arc dried in the 
sun ; and though they lose about two-thirds of their 
weight by this process, mo^'c than a million and a half 
pounds are brought aunually to Europe*. Some idea 
may be formed of the vast Dumber of these creatures 
from the fact that each pound is supposed to contain 
.‘ibout 70,000 insecls. At iwescnt the value of cochineal 
iluittuatcs from six shillings to nine shillings per pound, 
which is scarcely a fourth putt of tlie price* obtained 
dufing the war, wdien it sometimes sold so high as 
thirty-six shillings and thirty-nine shillings a-pound. 
At the present rate, Britain cannot pay less than 
Tj.200,000 annually — for whal? — the dried carcases of a 
tiny inscel ! 

J-.ae, or gum-lac, with its varieties secd-lac, himp-hu', 
shell-lnc, t*ic. is also the produce of a smtdl iiisei t—tho 
Coccvft Jivus (jf I/mnw'iis, or tlie Kenneft htren of modern 
entoi'.^’logists. 5‘liis insect abounds in Bengal, Assam, 
Pegu, Siam, &c. and deposits its eggs on the leaves ami 
hnipches of eort.un trees. So soon as deposited, the egg 
is covered liy the insget with a ([uuntity of IIih peculiar 
gum or lac, evidently intended to serve for a protection 
to the egg, and as food for the young maggot when jiro- 
duced. Asta^h insect produces many eggs, and cai'li 
egg has a separate envelope, th(i entire nest has a ('cl- 
lular arnnft»emcnt as^ ingenious and (compact as that of 
the bee. As there iirif m 3 Tia(ls of these insects in every 
forc'xt, the siip])ly of lac may he said to he indefinite. In 
its natur.'d state, this production is called .stieh-lac ; after 
the cells are separated from the stic'ks and granulated, 
they are called s('C(l-l<w ; this imdted by fire, and made 
into eakes, iH'comes and the term s/ifJl-htc is 
giv(;ri to this .substance after it has been again liquefied, 
strained, and loi'm(>l into thin transparent plafes. Lac 
.also yields a fine red dye, w'hieh, though not so bright 
JUS cochineal, is said to be more permanent, and is often ' 
used ns a »‘«uhstitute. From our East India possessions 
we annually export :diout ;3,()CH>,00U lbs. of shell-lac, jiiid 
1,000.000 lbs. of lac dye ; about one-lialf of which i.s, 
however, rctcxported to Italy, Belgium, Germany, jumI 
otluT parts of the continent. believe the present 
price of lac dye in the London luarkct is from 2s. to 
3s. p^r lb., thouglv known to he so liigli as 

! 88. f>d. ; stick-lac sells from 1 j.2 to T..4 per hundredweight, 
.and shell-lac from L.3 to L.5 ; so that a v.a.st sum of money 
must be yearly expentfud on the produce of this — an- 
other^jhumhle insect. The various lacs are employed 
in the manufacture of sealing-wax, ink, vaniislics, and 
in hat- making. 

AA’^e limy here also notice fac Citccm ilicig, or kermes 
— iin infect from which Europeans obtained their most 
valuable scarlet dyes previous to the discovery of Ame- 
rica. The kormcH adhere to the shoots of the berry- 
bearing ilex, which is ibund very fSlentifully in many 
parts of Europe. They appear under the form of smooth 
shilling grains of a hrownisli-rcd colour, about the size 
of peas, and covered with a fine brown powder. These 
grains contain the young kermes, which iiroece^l much 
in the same manner as tiie lac insect, till they attiich 
themselves to the young branches, and b(x;oine the re- 
ceptacles of a future progeny. The scarK t (1,'^e obtained 
from the kermes is less brilliant, but more durable than 
that from the cochineal; old tapestries which weie dyed 
with it two hundred years ago having lost scarcely any- 
tliingaif their original vividity. It is now little us^ 
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unless in Spain and other countries where the arts have 
yet i^adc inconsiderable progress. 

(Known from the earliest periods of human history, 
and of more obvious importance tliun some of these dye- 
insectij; ore the various kinds of honey bee — ‘ the little 
busy hoc ’of theipoet and moralist-^the permanent 
^vmbol of industry and unpro(Ta.stination. Plain-look- 
ing and humble as the common bee nniy iipi)onr, it 
divides with the silkworm the care and attention of 
man,* and has had more bodks dedicated t«) its history 
and nurture than any other of the lower aniinali%--thc 
■horse and ox perhaps excepted. At this moment we 
(‘.an lay our hands upon more than a of treatises ; 
nor does time seem to exhaust the suojcct, for every 
year is adding to our librar}' of ‘bee-hooks.’ And 
ftffer all, this attention is fiot «nore than the brown 
dusty-luoking little insect deserves. Its lioiiey is one 
of tllb most delicious products in nature, and along 
with its wax subserves Jiumeroiis purposes; whilst 
its roaming habits assist iif carrj'ing the fruetifving 
jKilleri fr(gn plant to plant, thus n<Jt only rendering 
fertile that which would otlicrwisc be hopelessly by- 
ren, but creating new and approved varieties. The 
silkworm and cochineal insect require to be fed and 
cared for ; the bee is a reveller in nature's common, 
trenches upon the store of no other creature, and 
converts into honey and wax what 'would othcrwi«;e be 
utterly useless. There cannot he a readier and more 
certain contributor to the income of the cottager than 
a snug little apiary, and even were ,it only in this 
light that the hee were uficfiil, it would be deserving 
of all the importance with which it is invested, fii 
Britain alone about L.120,noo is annually spent Cor 
foreign honey ; and if ’vr add U9 this a large homo 
supply, and consider that i i other countries the artieh: 
is even more lil)erally made use of. wc shall arrive at 
some conception of the ceonomieal value <if the hoc. 
But it is not the honey alone; m'c import 1(),0(KJ hundred- 
weight of wax each year, and wjjAi we state that the 
price varies from L.5 to L.IO, lOs. a hundredweight, it 
'Will be seen that its value is all but ecpiivalcnt to that of 
honey. In Holland, the soutliern states of Jbissia, in 
Greece, and other countries of the Ix.*vant, as well as in 
America, tlic produce of be(^s forms an important item 
of tlieir resounies — resources, lie it borne in mind, which 
could not he obtained by any other known means cither 
in nature or art. 

Our list would be incomplete without .'wiverting to 
the insect whitdi produces the gall-nuts of commerce, 
Ro extensively used in dyeing, in the m.inufacture of ink, 
and in other processes. These excrescences, varying 
from a quarter of an kicli to an inch in diameter, are 
I>roduced on several speeJes of oak trees by the per- 
foration of the femalci7yw/y>.v for the deposition of her 
eggs. The juices of the leaf being ilivertod from their 
proper channels by this punciure, tUby form a solt of 
wen, which increases , in size, together 'Witli the larva 
inclosed in it. On tlie larva nsilving at maturity, it 
eats its way out ; hence gall-nuts are generally found 
with a hole in them. Tliey are in perfection ^/hen 
they have acquired their full size and weight, bu^ 
before the insect has pictfsed them ; after which tliey 
become of a brighter colour and lose part of their 
weight Galls are prixluce'd abundantly throughout 
Asia Minor from a small species of oak, but the l^t 
are those of Aleppo arid Mosul, which arc . about the 
size of a nutmeg, and mostly of a bluish or gray colour, 
hard, heav^, and (.compact with numerous small tuber- 
cles OB their surface. They abound in astringent mat- 
ter,. or tannin, and are much used in ihodigihe as well 
as in tttfr processes already ayhded to. They are im- 
ported in great quantities, and vary from L.2 tb L.4 
a hundredweight, according to qnaliiy. 

. To these^insects of utility we inis^taddthe Cantharis, 
or Spanish fly, Used by the apothecary iu the prepora- 
tiou of blister okitment ; . as well as many o^ers of 
minor value ; but our limits forbid. Enough, we ^ould 
thipk, has been adduced to proven even to the*most 


ha'dlesR, that insects — laying aside altogether the pur- 
poses they fulfil hi the scheme of nature — arc economi- 
cally not* the insignificant and unimportapf creatures 
which the uninformed mind is but ioo apt to regard 
them. 


THE GAUGER’S RUN. 

• 

I 6UPPOS13 there are few who have not heard of the 
Jkponilisation and crimes produced in Ireland by illicit 
instillation. In the present day there are comparatively 
few disorders from this cause, as the excise laws have 
l)Cen considerably modified, nad the appetite for whisky 
has hci'ome less uncompromising. Some years ago, 
however, the people in those parts of the country where 
the distilling of spirit.^ was carried on clandestinely, 
'Wore at ct^nstanf war with the officers of excise, and the 
most fearful encounters took place bc»tween them. In 
Donegal, wliere 1 resided with niy fiiiiiily,^wo saw much 
more of this than was at all pleasant, and oq one occa- 
.sion were accidentally involved in one of these ever- 
occurring quarreh. 

It was a very beautiful morning in June, and I was 
preparing to dewctid to the breakfast parlour, when I 
wsis startled on he.'iriiig a noise at the gate in front of 
the dwelling. Looking out to see what was the matter, 

J oi)sorveil that one of tlie domestics was refusing ad- 
mittance to a decently dressed man, who was urgently 
and anxiously trying Vn g»-t into my premises. Hasten- 
ing to ascertain thfe cause of the disturbance, I soon 
learned that the suppliant for shelter was an tinfortn- 
11 ‘ito excise' officer — or * ganger,’ as he was called by the 
country people, ‘ Oh, for mercy’s sake.’ cried tlu* dis- 
rnicted man, ‘let me into your house ; lock me up some- 
where, or anywhere; liide me. save inc, or I am a dead 
man!' I did not hesitate to bring him in, and making 
him sit down, C ofi’ered him vefi^sUment, ns he appeanil 
exhausted ainl hunt T bejrgcd of him to recover Jiim- 
self, and to take {•ourugc, as there was no danger. At 
ihia moment an immense crowd of men and boys sur- 
rounded my bouse ; and one of the men came lorward 
to the door and demanded admission. I opened the 
windo-w' to impiire what he wanted. He replied, ‘You 
have got the gauger in your house, sir, and wc must 
have' him out— wo w^ant him.' ‘ \Miat do you want him 
for?’ ‘Oh, your reverence, begging your lunour's ]»ur- 
don, that’s no business of ymirs to meddle in ; we waid 
him, and must have him.’ ‘ T.h'it may be, but I can’t 
allow it : he is under my roof ; he lias come claiming 
my hospitality, and 1 must and wil)' give him shelter 
and protection.’ ‘ J.)(>ctor, there are two words to that 
bargain. You ought to have asked us before you let 
him in. And to be plain with you, doctor, we ri'iilly 
respect yon very much — you are an lioncbt good neigh- 
bour, and mind your own business ; and wc would make 
the man sore and sorry that would*dare to tou(*h a bair 
of your head. But you must' give us the gauger. To 
be at a wwd 'with you, doctor, we must either tear 
open or tear down your house, or get him ; for get liiin 
^■ewilll’ 

What was to be done? 1 could do nothing. I had 
no gun or pistol in the house. ‘ So,’ says I, ‘ boys, you 4 " 
must and will, it SOems, do us you lik^ But mind, l*f • 
protest against' -what you are about ’ 

have your own way, a» you are liui^cn, I demand fair , 
play from you. The^iAii insiifti^d ton minutes law' of 
you wlien be came to my house : let him have the satnc 
law still : let him hot be the worse of the shelter I' have 
given him. Po you now go back to the hill yonder, 
at the side of tbo house, and I will let him out at the 
hall door, ^d let Uie poor, fellow have the start, giving 
hfin his ten minutes’ law,* ^ 

1 was in hopes tliat, by gaining thes& ten minutes, 
my man, who was young and healthy, would bo able to 
reacli the river Lennan, which ran d^ep and broiul, be- 
tween high and rocky banks, about a quarter of i mile 
offiin front of the house, and, by swimming across, that 
he would effect Ids escape from his ptfssuera The enemy 
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outside agreed that the ^posal was a fair one ; at any 
rate they promised to abide by it. My refhgoe, seeing 
the dire necessity of the case, consented to leave his 
shelter. 1 enlarged him at the hall door : tlie mob, true 
to its pledge, stood on the hill about two hundred yards 
distant 

The gauger started off like a deer, and ns a liuntM 
deer he ran his best He cleared the first little rivulet 
in excellent style, and just as ftc was rising the liiUy 
ridge which divided the smaller fVom the broi|^ 
stream, his pursuers broke loose like a pacjk of hounds 
in full chase. 'I'lie huntsmen wc**o all Ilighlandmcn — 
tall, loose, active, young, with breath and sinew strong 
to breast a mountain; men who many a time and 
oft, o’er bog and brae, had run from the gauger, and 
now they were a fter him with mst foot and full iity. 
From the Indl door the whole course of the liunt 
Ciudd l)c seen; they, helter-skelter down the lawn, 
rushing swift andw'ihi; he, tnidging along, toiling up 
tlie opposite hill, and straining every nerve to gain the 
top. At length ho passed the ridge, and, disappearing, 
rnslied down to the Ijonnan. Here, out of breath, and no 
time to strip or hesitate, lie took the water, and boldly 
made tlu plunge into the foaming river. A bad swim- 
nuT, out of iireath, encumbered with his clothes, the 
water nishiiig dark, deep, and rapid, amid surrounding 
rocks — tile poor man ‘struggled, and stniggled on for 
life: the enemy yelled behind him, whilst a watiwy 
grave seemed to encompass him about. Frightened and 
exhausted, he had well nigh sunk for ever — another 
minute, and ho had been a drowned man — when his 
pursuers coming up, two or three of the boldest and 
best swimmers rushed into the river and saved him. 

'J’ho huntsmen now gathered round their stricken and 
eiifitivo deer. They rolled the poor man about until 
they got the water lie Jiad swallowed outof liis stomach ; 
they drie<l his body with their long frieze coats ; twenty 
hands wore engaged in rubbing him into warmth. Tlioy 
did every tiling which humanity eouhl suggest to bring 
him to life. Ilappily our friend had not fallen inbt 
the cruel ehitches of a parly of Hockiles, who are more 
careful of the life of .a i)ig than of a human (ireature! 
No; the Jkinegal inouiilaiiieers had a deed to do — but 
not a deed of death ; they were about a delftscrate work 
— but not a work of blood. 

Tlie moment the poor gauger was restored t«) life 
faiid in order, to eontrilmle to and hasten liis recovery, 
an ample dose of the * fioteen’ lio had come to prosecute 
WHS poured down his throat), they pro(!eeded to tic a 
bandage o'^er his eye^s, and mounting him on a pony, 
off th <7 set with their cujdivc to the mountains. 

liemoving him from plac’e to place, during a whole 
day, through glens and defiles — up tme mountain, and 
down another — at length, towards the close of a sum- 
mer’s evening, they brought him to the secluded 
lake of Glen Veagh. Ylere they embarked him in a 
enrragh, or wicker boat ; and after rowing him up and | 
down the lake for some hours, they landed him on a 
little island, wiicre was a huti whicdi had often served 
as a eheltcr to the fowler, as bo watched his aim at the* 
wild water-birds of tho lake, and still oftenor as the 
' ‘ still-house’ to the distiller of poteen. Hero was our 
ajoaptivoledyir^^nBigned to the chaise of two trastjr 
carefully kept on his eyes. He 
, was well cared for^^jjtaA fed on tpat, grouse, hares, 
chickens, and other dmicacies of the place and season ; 
plenty of poteen, mixed with the pure water tlie lake, 
was his portion to drink : and fbf six weeks he was thus 
kept cooped up. as it were, in th6 dark, like a fattening 
fowl. The period of his strange captivity being now 
about to expire, his keepers one itiornin)g;i took liiyi 
under the arm and conducted' him to a boat; in which 
they rowed him up and down fh>m island to island. 
They then brought him to the mainland, put him on a 
pony, And again, for the length of a day, him hitlier 
and Uiithcr, tlyoiigh glen and mountain, till towards 
the close of night, the bewildered but now liberated' 
gauger finds himseft alone on the high road to Letter- 


kenny. The poor man returned home that night do his 
family, who had given him over, weeks ago, ns either 
murdered or gone to .iVmerica, Yet how changed lie 
stood before their cyesl—not as a grim ghost.at the 
door, but as a well fed, fat, and hapny-looking man. 

Now, it may bo asked, why all tliis mad pursuit to 
catch a gauger, merely to fatten him and let him loofce 
again ? The captuite was n matter of important conse- 
qiionce to flie nionntaincess. A lawless ilred it (fui^y 
was, yet almost pardonable, seeing that the result might 
haye'produced serious consequences to the perpetrators 
in the district. To repress the system of illicit distilla- 
tion in Ireland, amongst other enactments, there was 
an net passed as contnury to the spirit of the British 
constitution os to the common principles of right and 
justice— a law punislftng the innocent in substitution 
for the guilty I This law made the towiiland in which 
the sstiU was found, or any part of the process of distilll- 
tion detected, liable to pay a heavy fine, to he levied on 
all its landholders. The consequence of tills act (now | 
repealed) was, that the whole north of IrelaTid was in- 
volved in one common confiscation. It was the fiscal 
triumph of gaugers and informers over landlords and 
proprietors. Acting on this anti-social and iniquitous 
system, the gauger of tlie district in question had in- 
form.ations to tlie amount of L.7000 against its sfjveral 
townlands. These infosmations were to be brought 
forward at the approaching assizes, and, if sustaineil, 
as no doubt tljcy would, the result would Ikj utter ruin 
to th.* people. * 

With such a prosp.'-et before them, and in the circum- 
.stj^nces mentioned, the plot was laid for the seizure and 
forcible ab/juction qf the revenue officer. It having 
l)ccn known th.'it, some time previous to tlu assizes, the 
ganger was tA pass through the district, on Ids way to 
the coast, an*^ it being also known that he kept those 
iiiform.itions about his person, the scheme was therefore 
to wayla>»»ldm and keep him prisoner, in safe custody, 
out of the way and tJlit of sight, until the Jissizes were 
over. And well and effectually the plan succeeded! 
The cn)wn officer not being forthcoming at the assizes, 
the jiroseeutions, as a matter of course, fell to the 
ground, and the people generally were saved from loss, 
if not- ruin. Ami so ended this curious case of revenue 
kw — a law which, wdtii other legislative abases, helped 
lo make Irclaiul very much what it is. 


SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY IN EDINBURGH. 

It will be pleasing to many of our readers to know tliat 
the article on the Schools of Tndusjvy iii x\berdeon, which 
apiieared ip*our 98tb number, has attnieted the atteutipn 
of numerous funetioparies, civic mid judicial, in different 
parts of the country, and partially roused them to the 
pcrilpus couditiop^of the juvenile mendicatory poor. In 
Edinburgh, tlie subject was brought under the notice of 
the town-council, in its capacity of parochial board, by 
Bailie Mack, one of tSe city magistrates, on tlie 23d of 
Deceij)ibGr, and some of his observations on this occasion 
desciwc to be noticed. 

V Referring to what lie had f^^rmerly stated on the sub- 
ject, he ni'oceeded f—*l endeavoured on that occasion to 
lK)int oiit to you the very great evil which prevailed in 
this city ; namely, that of young boys and girls, often 
destitute of parents, or of guardians of any sort, who were 
found prowling through^e streets and lanes of tho town, 
lodging in common stairs or outhouses all night, an<i 
occupied through the day in begging from door to doov, 
and following and annoying tho inhabitants on tlie streets, 

asking charity, and too often it had been fuiyid that 

.^<1 


these children, both in the daytime, and especially under 
cloud of nighU were occupied in thidVlng and pilfering 
ftom the unsuspecting pan of the community. At last 


they wTre discovered, and brought up as prisoners td 
tlie bar of the Folice Court ; many of Jbem very young 
—from four to eight or nine years of age. In some cases, 
no doubt, it has been found that they had parents, Imt 
that cd tiie most worthless description, who, instead ot 
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instilling honest, iiulustrions, and religions principles | 
into ftie minds of tlieir cliiUlrcn, actually drill them, ns 
it wpre, for plying the vrretch(?d vocations of begging 
and thieving. ’ Indeed it is no rare sight to see the 
motheh* of these children directing them into varions 
plueos of tlio streets for the purpose of acconjplishing 
the objects I. have now referred to. These children are 
brouglit up in total ignorance of every right and iirnpor 
principle, and well it«niay be said of them, as they grow 
up, that they have no ‘ hopcf,* Jind are ‘ without God in 
the world.’ Independently altogetlicr of Cliristian *luty, 
self-interest will suggest the propriety, of endeavouring 
to put a stop to the evil 1 have been describing. For 
what is it that entails upon the inhabitants of the city 
and the country generally the very large sums with 
which they are taxed for tin? supf)ort of prisoners, and 
for defraying the expenses incurred in tlie criminal pro- 
aecutfons of these juvenile offenders ? It is the neglect 
of those unfortunate children at tlie outset— -no atten- 
tion is paid to them till th(^y imbibe the most wicked 
propensitius, and are almost beyond the reach of huma- 
nity ; whereas, if the evil were nipped in the bud->if 
they wore taken charge of, cducatcii, and taught to work 
at some industrial exercise, we should no doubt t>nt a 
stop to the heart-rending scenes daily exhibited in the 
streets and criminal courts of this city. Wliat is the 
daily practice at present in reference to the prosecu- 
tion of these juvenile ofTenders? Tliere is a sort of 
routine that is gone through with regard to them ; they 
arc first of all punished several times by im])risontnent, 
under the sentences of the magistrates and judges of the 
Police Court ; then they arc indicted and tried in the 
Sheriff Court ; and ultimately they are .indicted and tried 
in the High Court of J i^riviary ;*and it is^no unusual 
sight to ROC, on a Monday im that court, tljrce or ftnir of 
the supreme judges, a jury, the lord-advocate or si»Hci- 
tor-genoral, and so many (Icputc-advocaUjs, niaeiTS, &c. 
&c. engaged in trying two or three young ijrehina for 
stealing a few enipft/ bottles or t1i^}*like (for it matters 
not what the crime is, they have gone through the cur- 
ricuhtm I have narrated, and they are now in the court 
of tfie last resort) ; and iircparatory to this trial, and 
after all the costs of the iirocecdings in the inferior 
courts, only consider what an enormous expemse the 
country is i)ut to in one of these trials in the High Court 
of Justiciary. Th?re is first a precognition tjiktii by the 
Procurator-Fiscal j that is sent by him to the crown 
agent for his perusal ; by him the case is sent to the 
crown law-yers ; an indictment is then prejiiired by one 
of these gentlemen ; it is i^rinted and executed ; a jury 
is summoned, consisting of speciiil jurors and common 
jurors to the number of bixty-tlve, taken from the city, 
tha town of Leith, the county of Kdinhurgh,*the county 
of Linlitligow, and thcacounty of Haddington ; many of 
them travelling u great distance, at great inconvenience, 
and at considerable expense, alffortlie^iirposc of taking 
their part in a trial of the description I have now given 
you. Witnesses arc also in atl^ndanco from various 
parts of the country ; and I believe that, upon an aver- 
age, each of these trials costs the country little %hort 
of L.200 .sterling, when you take into account all the^l 
preliminary steps uecessaiyr previous to the trial taking* 
X)lace. Now observe, I throw out no rellcctionsvigainst 
the honourable and learned judges who preside at those 
trials, or against the gentlemen who are engaged in 
their preparation: quite the irverse: all of them* I 
have no doubt, will chceifully approve of and support 
any scheme which can be devised by which, in future,' 
such proceedings, in regard to those unhappy youths, 
will be rendered unnecessary. I am quite aware, how- 
ever, thHt to put a stop to tins state of matters will 
be no easy task, f^id that a number of my friends ivill 
bo thinking that I am engaged in a vUd enterprise ; 
Imt still P think the remedy is practicable, and at 
lul events ought to be tried ; and I am the more con- 
ji^vinced of this, fnom seeing what has been done in the 
city of Aberdeen, as described in a late number of 
Cttupnbers’s Edinburgh JournaL Now, 1 would i^pect* 


fully propose that similar schools should be instituted ' 
in this city. It will be for the committee to be appointed 
to an*ange the details ; in the meantime, I wqjild suggest 
the following ; — 

1st, The Parochial Bo.ird to open an Industrial School, 
on the plan of the Aberdeen Industrial School, for chil-. 
dKjn of both sexes between the ages of five and four- 
teen. 

2d, The following classes of children to he admitted : — 
Ejjjst, ‘poor eliildron, who are tliomselvc'.s or whose 
parents arc, the objects of panx^hial relief;’ soconti, 
Rueli children, not included in the foregoing, !i.s are 
taken there by the i)olice for begging (the alternative 
offered to the" child being imprisonment), their cost 
to be paid, if practicable, out of the police assessment ; 
tliird, such other children as may be scut at the ('ost of 
private ivirties, or ctin be paid for out of any fund placed 
at the disx>o8al of the committee of management. 

.3d, The schools to be conducted on the most rigid 
system of economy (consistently W'ith efticient superin- 
tendence and wholesome diet), and to he made, as far 
as possible, self-supporting. Perhaps I may ."<id that, j 
as soon as practicable after the estahlislirnent of this i 
school, another Industrial School, to he oTu-nid by pri- i 
vate subscription, for the children of labourers— t’uc 
parents being required to pay the whole expense be- 
yond the value f>f the* children's labour, except that 
whi(di is incidental to the new experiment. 

In proposing every scheme of this kind, I am .'iwaie 
that tile lirst question which will be asked is, * Where i 
are the funds to come from?’ In llie first placi*, J nmy 
mention that .a considerable sum will he ra'sed by 
private subscription ; for Bin(‘e I first mooted this ques- 
tion, I have been xvaited upon by several wTiilthy and 
indiicntial gentlemen in the city, who have exiiressed 
their readiness to contribute to its su[)port. Ihit | 
secondly, under the new poor-law hill, the Board are ' 
entitled to assess the inhabitants for ihc e\p(‘ns(‘ of at 
least one t)f the schools I have I'ceii prf>posiiig. By tin' 
fOth section of the act, it Is inter alia cnae,|ed — * And it 
shall he lawful for the Parochial Board to make iirovi- 
sion for the education of poor eliildron, wdio are them- 
selves, or whose parcMits are, objects of parocliial relief.’ 

Bailie Mack concluded by proposing to init the sub- 
ject to a committee, which, after some discussion, was 
finally agreed to. It is therefore now uuiler the eon- 
t.idcration of .a committee of the hoard, wdiero wc trivst 
it wnll siieedily be brought to au issue. 


THE KERGUELEN’S LAND CABBAGE. 

Situated in the centre of the Soutlicrn Ocean, niul 
more remote than any other island from a continent, is 
Kerguelen’s T^and, or the Island of Desolation, discoven'd 
by Captain Kerguelen in 1772. It is about lOU miles 
in length and (50 in breadth, and* seems to he ehielly 
(joniposed of trap and other vcdcanic rocks, wlibih rise 
into hills from 500 to 2500 feet high. The coa.st is 
deeply indented with bays and inlets, and the whole 
^urfa(;e is intersected by lakes and w'atcreouri;<^8. 
Owing to the coldness and moisture of the climate, the 
island is almost totally destitute of vegetation, and is 
generally spoken by navigators as ono of the bleakest 
luid most desolate spots on the gloli c. ^ we^f 

as its vegetation undoubtedly is-^^^Dr Hooker, during 
the recent AiitarcticVoyage, cAlf detect no more than 
eighte en species of flowering plants on its soil—thero is 
at least one of these species highly interesting, not only 
from its being peculiar to the island, but from its whole- 
some and valuable properties. This is the ‘ Kerguelen s 
liquid cabb^c ’ of the illustrious Cook— the Primjlea anti- 
mhurbutica the systematic botanist. 

The Pringka — so named by the naturalist to Cook’s 
first expedition, in honour of Sir John Pringle, who 
wrote a book on scurvy — ^belongs to the cTucijfcroiis 
order of plants, which includes the callage, nnYsturd, 
horse-radish, turnip, and other genera ; all less nr more 
possessing pungent, antiscorbutic, kind nutritive pro- 
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pcrtica. It is described iu the Flora Antarctica* as 
exceedingly abundant over all parts of the island, as- 
cending the hills up to 1400 feet, but only attaining its 
iisuHlly largJ size close to the sea, where it is invariably 
the first plant to greet the voyager, like the scurvy 
grass upon many northern coasts. Its root-stocks, 
tyfteii three or four feet long,- lie along the ground, an^ 
arc sometimes two inches in diameter, full of sjwngy 
and fibrous substances intermixed, of a half-wondy tex- 
ture, ami with the flavour of horse-radish. Theyc hear 
at their extremities large heads of leaves, sumetin^ 
(*ight(3en inches across, so like those of tlie common 
cabbage {Brassica olcracco)^ that if growing in a garden 
wit h their namesakes in Ertgland, they would not cX(‘ite 
any i)arti(iular attention. Tlie outer leaves are coarse, 
loosely placed, and spreading ; the inner form a dense 
wlilte h(‘art, that tastes like mustard and (‘ress, but is 
much coarser. The wliolo foliage abounds with essen- 
tial oil of a pale yellow colour, and highly pungent 
t istc. ‘ During the whole stay of the Krehua and 
I’error in Christinas Harbour,’ says Dr lli)ok<;r, ‘daily 
use was made of this vegetable, cither cooked by itself, 
or boiled witli the ship's beef, pork, or pejt-soup. The 
cssj'ntial oil gives a peculiar flavour, which the majority 
of the oflkvrti and crew did not dislike, and which ren- 
dered the lierli even more wholesome than the common 
e.'ibbage, for it never eansod heartburn, or any of the 
iiMideasant symptoms which that plant sometimes pro* 
du(‘cs. liivaluablo as it is in its native ])Iaee, it is very 
doubtful whether this plant will ever prove eipially so in 
other idtuations. It is of such slow growtJi that if pro- 
bably <*ould not he eultivated tt) advantage; and 1 fear 
that, unlilrc the eow-eahhage of Jersey, it would form 
no new heads after tluj old ones waTO removed, even if 
it would Mir\ive the deca|)itation, Growing bpon- 
taneoiisly, ainl in so great abuiidanee where it does, it 
is likely to prove, forages to eomc, an inestiinahlo ble*«s- 
iiig to ships touching at this far distant i>le; whilst its 
liixurianee r.nddst surrounding desolation, its singular 
form and appearance, striking even l!ie casual observer, 
and the feelings of loneliness and utter isolation from < 
tlie rest of th(! world that must more or le.ss oppress 
every voyager at first lauding in its dreary and inhos- 
pltablt' locality, are circumstances likely to remlcr the 
Kerguelen’s Lauvl cabbage ■ -eahhage though it be— a 
cherislied «)hject in the ree»)llecti(»n of the inaHuer; one 
never to ho eflsh i d ])>■ the brighter or liisoious products 
of tropical vegetation.’ I 

Alter this do.-,erlptioii of the character and uses of I 
the Pfhuj/eu, Dr ITookcr oilers some speculations as to ! 
its anoiimloufi position and likely origin. * The conteni- j 
plation of a vegetable,’ saj's he, ‘ very luilikc any other 
in botanical aflinily and in general a4Ji)Caranec, so emi- 
nently lifted for the fo(^d of man, and yet inhabiting 
tlie most desolate ainl inhosyiitablc spots on the surface 
of the globe, must cqivHy fill the mind of the scientific 
iiupiirer ainl common obscirver with wonder. Tlie very 
fact of Kerguelen’s Land being posscs8(*d of such a 
singularly luxuriant botanical feature, confers on that 
small island an importance far beyond what its volcanic 
origin or its dimensions would seem to claim; wdiilst 
, the certainty that so conspicuous a plant can never 
have been overlooked iu any larger ex)nt incut, but that 
jy^was creotedJjyd^robahility near where it now' grows, 
Iea(is‘flB^muTn!Sli|jt to .m epoch far antiTior to the 
I present, when the vcfla^on of th^ Island of Desola- 
tion may have presenSST a flTtility of which this is 
pcrliaps the only remaining trace. Many tons of coal 
and vast stores of now silicificd wood are locked up iu 
or buried under those successive geological ibrinations 
which have many times destroyed the forests of tliis 
island, and as often themselves 8upportc<l aiiixuriiin^ 
vegetation. The fires that desolated Kerguelen’s Land 
arc long ago extinct, nor does the island sliow any signs 
of the recent exertion of those pow'crs, that have at one 
time raised part of it from the bed of the ocean with 


those submarine alg» which carpeted its shores, but 
which are now some hundred feet above the prosent 
level of the sea. The Pringlctu in short, seems to have 
led an uninterrupted and tranquil life for many ages; 
but however loath wc may bo to concede to aqy one 
vegetable production an anticpiity greater than* another, 
or to this isliuid a position to otlier lands wholly diffe- 
rent from what it now' presents, the most ny nal in- 
spection of the ground where the plant now grows, will 
force one of the tw’o follo^sing cohclusions upoi^ the i 
mind : cither that it was created after the extinction | 
of th(? now buried and for ever lost vegetation, over 
whoso remains it abounds ; or that it spread over the 
island from another and neighbouring region where it 
was undisturbed daring the devastation of this, but of 
whose existence no indication remains.* 

It is certainly a curidiis fact in vegetable geography, 
that this distant and desolate island should be the only 
i spot on the globe where a plant of such eminent utility 
I is to bo found ; and equally strange th.at no known 
; vegetable production bears any generic afilnity to the 
Pringlva. Its origin, liow'ever, need not eilcitc any 
extraordinary marvel, seeing that numerous centres of 
dispersion arc now admittcil by naturalists, and that 
new creations and d(?velopinents are quite admissible, 
and iu tlnj strictest harmony with the general design of 
oro.it.ion. Jt is not likely that the Prhigha has outlived 
all the geoloirical changes, the various submersions and 
elevations which have taki'ii. place, since the plants o'f 
w'hich Dr Ihio^’cr sp<.*aks were converted into silex and 
coal- aiitl it is .Is unlikely that its seed w’as drifted 
from eorao adjai'cnl island or continent now submerged, 
seeing tliat the wliolo surrounding region is geologically 
confcniponin^'ons w itji Kerguelen’s J-iainl itself. The 
only pluusihle tlieory is that of a new creation or de- 
velopment — a Itradation it may be of some humbler and 
marine form hito that of the terrestrial rrinrjlca. A 
development of higher forms from marine vegetetion 
has been Irtnted by several hoisuiists ; and considering 
the adapt iiliility of vcHetahU* life, there is nothing to 
forbid the hypothesis that the Kcrgnc'len cabbage may 
have sprung from sucli a source. Be this as it may, 
the cxi.'stouce* of the plant is a cnrio.sity in the history 
of vegetation, ami all the more striking that its pro- 
perties are so eminently useful. 


A DAY AT CREWE. 

[From tlio LWoi'jwol Jonnial.] 

ScniK twenty years ago, a pimtlcman, wlio was a special 
attorney from Nantwieh, found his way by tho quiet ecr- 
vice of his bay cob to I In* D.'vk I’anuf near the uiieient and 
obscure villaifii of Coppeual. His ins^icetion of the hoiiih 
mid lauds w.a.s curious ami profe$si>^al ; and althuimh the 
one was old and dilupidatid, and the otlu'r boguy and 
rushy^ ho senned do iiiibilic a liking for tlicm, and in ten 
days from that date he was tlic owner of the neglected 
freehold. 

The sagos of the neigd^iourhood, v lio never met but on 
Riindtt,^s at ehnreh, heard that he wa-s silly enough, iincoin- 
»mun silly for a lawyer, to give the extrivagant sum of L.I15 
aiji uere for the ••state of about sixty aeres.^ Everybody 
said that the jirieo was exlra\#gant ; and hU friends a«f- 
vised Iiinuto sell it at a loss. Bui ho had taken a liking to 
the plan; : its retirement offered an us) him to old age ; and 
in place of .selling, he kept adding to the farm by the pur- 
chase of adjoining little frc^liolds, until his estate ultimately 
reached the iiumner of one liundi-ed Cheshire acres. 

To the 8ur])r!sc of the hind who looked after Oak Farm, 
ono fine morning in suminer a gentleman, evidently a 
stranger, arrived ou the ground, attended by three ine»i, 
who placed for his cotiveiiience a magical kind of iiist-.-ii- 
iiieiit ou three l<'g.s for hiin^ to look tlirnugli, and .^t t.ich 
pomov<‘, like Ooldsinith’s traveller, dragged u length of 
chain. In a wondrous hurry ho paddled • liohhin,’ and by 
dint of whip and spur, which ho called hay and oats, he « 
rcaolicil Naiitwioh in an hour ami tlireo quarters. The 
w’orthy attorney, to Lubhi’s snrpri.^^e, rvbbed his liands 
niirtlifiilly, ejaculating, All right— a railway I * 

111 du« time that most discreet and able of engineers^ 
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Mr Looke, liad levelled the line of the Grand Junction. It 
pa8^)d tlirough Oak Farm. By act of parliament the ivo- 
|)riotor was paid f<»r all land cncroachoa on and used, and 
idrrady clwun'c had given the :vttonicy for a portion much 
more than he paid for the whole. Kortiiuu'e frolic com 
tinned to enrich him. The people of CUeHter would have 
a short cut to London, and tlioir line came out at Crewe, 
exactly across Oak Farm. Tlio Matudicstcr people, equally 
iinpaiieut of delay, took another short cut in another direo- 
tion, coming out alsf^at Ouk Fnnn. They paid coiiq^ciisa- 
tion,^.and tlie Nantmoh att orney was now a fortunate man. 

The Grand Junction Comiiauy, desirous of removing 
their woiks to a centnU position, selected Crewe.*' They 
wanted thirty acres for their workshops, and tifty ac,res 
more for the habitations of their work-people ; and Oalc 
Farm was laid out as a city for jncrluuiics. S|:H.‘Culators 
drew near ; the estate was nearly disposed of, the owner 
receiving some [j./)00 per acAj foiawhut originally w.as too 
dear at L..‘J.5. The worthy solicitor w'as in due time 
gatllbred to his fatliers, and his children now inherit after 
him. 

In eoTnmon with our contemporaries, wo have reported 
progress, from time to time, nt (^rowc, n[» to t lie time uf 
Uieir finaf cmiiplelioii ; an<I lately wo i)}iid a visit to this 
model town and loeoniotivc depot. lJnexin*eledly,*we 
mot Iiore aii old iicquaintaiioe, Mr Owen Owens, now 
HUporlntoiidont of tlie wagon dc]>artnient ; and our curiosity 
profited largely by tliat kind courtesy and fulness of infipi- 
niatlon which now ciiablcs us to lay boforc our rcadeis a 
d«*scription of Cri'we. 

The town of Crewe is a on\*ition of the last six years. 

It now nuinbors about ‘JOOO inluiliitants, and occupies the 
aeiito angle foinnal by the jiiticiion of the C‘ruwc ;iud 
Grand Junction railways. The buildings are all new 
designs by Mr C'tiiminghain, and crcotisl liy Messrs Samuel 
and James lloliuc ; mid it is hardly lU'Cc&wiry to add, |hat 
those gentlemen profited bj an opi»ortunity s<*ldoni af- 
forde<l to others, to evlii’oH •!’! the resources of taste and 
ekill in the formation of ^pit.it in strict a-'curacy »nay bo 
called a model town. liJaborate decoration wti'* not re- 
(piiro<l ; but art revealed itsc.lf iii imparling beauty to dwell- 
ings of labourers ; and an endh'ss varudy givq a pleasing 
apjioaraiico to houses whicli lesscuWvated judgment would 
have rendered sombre, beemiso unilbrin. 

The dwelling-houses arrange themselves in four <'lasse.s: 
first, the villa-Htylo lodges the superior ollieers; ne\t, a kind 
of ornamented Gothic eoiisiUutcs the houses of tlie next in 
.authority : the engineers are doiniciled in detached inaii- 
Mons, whieli accommodate four faiMilies, with gardt'us and 
separate entraiieos j and last, the labourer delights in nu.’it 
Cottages of four .apartiiients, the ciitraiiees witliiii ancient 
})ori;hert. The first, second, and third, have nil gardiais 
and yards; the fourth has also garili ns ; and, to the credit 
of the labouicrs, one of them, at the recent lloral sliow, car- 
ried aw-ay the prize. 

The rooms are all ca^iaeious ; the ground- floors nro tiled, 
and, as tho back and front arc oiien, voutlhition is peribefc. 
BfrTih house is supplied with gas ; the water*is always on 
at prescut in the struct, hut is to be iiumediat<*ly intro- 
duced into the houses. The engineers, \e. pay .‘is. fid. a 
week, tlie labourers 2s. Foi«wuter ^j^iero is no enlarge, 
but fop gas they pay in w inter Iw’opeuce per week for eacii 
burner. The fittings cost them nothing. There are baths, 
))laygroum], news-room, library, Schools, and assembly- 
room. They nay one jiCiiuy eaeh tVu- a bath when tlwy 
use it, sulisurine &r papers and books, and pay tv\^ipeiice 
a week fur each chiUrs schooling, 'i'he eompaiiy provicb; 
clergymen — •mo of the chuMcli of Kiiglainl, one of the ehiircii 
of Scotland-— lind pay L-fiO a year to the surgco% Mr Ed- 
wards, who contracts w'ith the onmmnnity at threepence 
a week for each family, medicine iueUidod ; and the wis- 
dom pf the anwiigcmcnt is imp^'d in the faot, that, since 
his appointment, thero has not nceii a single death iu the 
town— previously there were several 

TliO men arc all well and regularly paid, and it is iin* 
possible to iuiaginc circumstances better oaioulated to ! 
])romoto their hap]>ines8. And they are happy. It is 
delightllil to hear them spea^ of the directors, and the 
officen over them. In their estimation thero is no coui- 
])any like the Grand Junction Oonquiny— no workahops 
^likc the w'drksho])S at Crewe— no workmen like ihemsolves. 
Mr Trevitliick, the Hiiporintcndent engineer, is second only 
to his celebratcd^fiitlier, and his father was the greatest 
cngiuccr who ever lived ; Mr Alien, of the locomotive de- 
partment, lias introduced more improvements ttesn any 


other man in the kingdom ; Mr Woradell, of the ooaehing 
department, is worshiijpod alike fur the excellence c»f his 
taste and the goodness of his heart ; and Mr Owens is one 
of tliOBo favourites whose disjHisition to oblige is laid 
under eienial obligations, but never Ihunght such, lii 
their oiiinion — and all who know his solicitude agw'c with 
them — Mr Norris has made the Grand Jiinotion the safest 
Une in tho world ; and they are ail jMSifeclly aMHiircd that 
nothing could by possibility happen between Liver|>ool | 
.Olid Birmingham, without being instantly known to Caj>- 
tain Huish. In his interoourao with tliein, it is pleasing to 
4hBcrve how uiocly they appreciate that perfect gentle- 
manly bearing wliieh gives a ehann to courtosy, preserving 
its distance witliout leaving any iiuiM'essiion of inferiority. | 
Tliey look upon him and Mr 'Norris, no doubt fi-oni long i 
experience, as protecting friends, on wlioiii, while dest'rving. 
they may finnly rely. 

Crewe has a town-council, popularly chosen. 'J’hey siait 
twenty names to the directors, who selected twelve, fr«>in 
whom thc*y were to select nine: they did so, and tho 
! company added tlivec. I’hcsc represent ntivi's manage all 
I municqial matt(‘rs. They regulate tho library, news- 
room, festivals, &e. They have no criminals, A in‘w 
church Is on^thc point of completion. It is built with 
blue or v.ariogated brick, iii tho style of early N'orinau, 
with tower, transept, and is inojsfc comfortably fit fed 
up inside. It occupies tho cnitre of .an open Bp;ice, and j 
on tho left arc tho boys’ school, the girls’ school, and the i 
infants’ school. In tlie hojs* scjiool wc saw im-ler I 
twelve dr;is\ing most careful and accurate outlines •)!' Ioct» 
motives; jiml in the girls* srhool wo were grjititied with 
the sight of uhout sixty of the most hc.-iltliy children wc 
ever saw. There was an ;ilr of grace ahoiifc tlM*m, indit alive 
of good-breeding and iiitidllgcnee ; .sejveral of llicm wen*, 
indeed, quilo beautiful. J'lieir fair teac.her** exhibited, 
with eoiwidorable inide, proofs of t heir skill ; and they sang 
wdth an attention to lime which hcsp»)k(* the <*aiv of tin ir 
instructor. Music is a res«>uree at (’n‘W’c, and tlie coiinnii- 
nity is happy in the presence of Mr Jones, who e.vcels on 
a dozen <Hirorent instruinents. llis wifi* jmmdly ohser\( d, 

* that if lie. was as big as he wa*» clever, he wtiuld ho a gn at j 
man,’ 

The d;jy is still young, ;md wo enter the workshops. ! 
,1’Iiey eovt'r no less than thirty a»*rcis, in the more a(*nto j 
purl ion of tlio angle. On tho light, you turn into a !;nge. . 
apariinent fitted up for building new wagons ; it o)»oiis 1 
into another still larger, and hero wagons arc repjiirerl. . I 
Further on is tlic forge, whore the, iron work of .Mr l) wen's ! ‘ 
ilopartinent is oxi’cubsi. Tho fan is usi’d iustea<l of the *| 
bcllow's ; but here, as in all tho other smii Ixies, hollows are I ; 
erected in tho event of tlio fim failing. Tnrilnig i*ound tV-nn ! 
the w'.'igoii dopartnirnt, you enter tJio coach- building rooiii, ■ ' 
in continuation of whieh arc the iqiairing shop and smithy , ' 
attached. You see hero the procesd of eoacU-niakiiig, fnnii ! 
tho first frame to cunning devico in he>'.*ildi'y, whieh lini.slu-H j 
tho vehicle with an Jiristoeratic attribute. Ono of tlio ■ 
heraldic ii.ainters, Mr Fisher, is no mc.aii artist. Wo were | 
shown a portrait taken by him, in which the lik(*noss w;is • 
perfect, :ind tlio artistic Bkili broad, largo, and beautiful. ! 
The eoloiu'ing was not its lc.ast reeoniinendation— there was : 
an acadeinic' look about it. • 

The next great wing of the building is devoted to tlie 
locomotive department. It ])reaciits the aspect of a vast 
polytechnio institution: all the vast iiuph*mentH of m- 
gincering seieiuu) Hoem gathered together here. Pinning 
I iniHohiueri of all forms iiikI size? fill ii[> the centre, conii(*(*.te(l 
with endless straps to a power-transmitting drum ; while 
on either side wxto lathes, jmnehing, shearing, and cutting ‘ 
machinoB. All vwiro in motion, certainlv mit iioiselessl>b ; ^ 
but they sceined almost instinct witjj^^fe;;^*;- ^ 
unbidden, tbeir various duties. jMgftuo cxtreiiie wing is ! 


the brass foundry agd brass where men with ‘pa-* 
tieiit touches of ingenious art’ uSIiion iiiclal into fonus of 
beauty. 

Adjoining is tho locomotive waiting-room, .about as largo 
as St Martin’s market, whtTo engines are kept always ready 
under steam pressure in case of acoidemt, and where .all un- 
dergo exi|piintation. A new ojio was under trial, and it 
aiforded us iimopportunity of examining some ascent im« 
provcinents of Mr Allen’s, 

Not the least marvellous thing about tins extensive 
establishment was tho fact, that the ^lower wliioh moved 
all til© inachiucry tlironghout tho buirdiiigs, covering thirty 
acres, was transmitted ifirom one stcam-^gine of horse 
power, worked on the Oomish or exjymsive principle. Tho 
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arrangcmortts Beoure tho most perfect division of labour, justify to tliom your uncle's profcrenco. Impress it well 
and altliou>rh six liundred men are emi^loycd, there was a a^n your mind, that you can never be auHty of fraud 
tutal alwenoo of bustle, hurry, or confusion. EaMi man, without doiiiir injury to sjune one, and that we can ha\1) no 
like the lufichincry, seemed to fall naturally into his own mijust acquisition tliat is not taken from our neighbour. 

' 1 f 11 1 . * indeed, maumia, that is a very triflii'ig ohc. 

Jhit hailc I tho stcam-wliistlo announces the approaoh of jl/. de iA— llio occasion is lriflin}r, hut the princuik} ia 
the train which is to carry us from Crewe. tiie same V imd you should no mure steal nccdlcK^ than 

you would dirunonds. Jlcsidos, my chiib, w hat people lake 

• the trouble of stealing, they must set some value ou, or e?c* 
(Column ffll* i^ounir advantage from it; and who Would 


(folumit fov ^ottn$ 

AN UNCLU'S PEliSENT. — DY MADAME UUIXOT. 
[Madame de Xioi^ and Caroline at work.] 


wish to obtain an advantage they difl tiot deserve ? Listen 
to uio, Caroline : you are no Joriger a litllc cliild, aiid*U ia 
time fqr you to know that the most pcrh.'ct intt;grity, even 
in the Kinullost matters, is wliat you owe boUi to yuurscif 


]\finhwiede/)ttiss^, — Caroline, do you need iliat sash which others: andliow very huuiiliatmg it is to try to 

you got from your |unc)e a little while ago, by asking liiiii deceive, or to tbiflk it ueccssary to do so. 
t«) lend you the money to bijiy it? (brohwif.— Maiunm, I never tried to deceive any one, I 

( arn very glad to have it, mamma, as it cost me assure you. j 

nothing. -If- fk — I cAn well believe that there is no ]>cr8on who 

Af. tie 7/.— Did you know then that your undo would ac*kuowlcdge th;it it is tlicir direct intention to dcciyvc ; 
make you a i»rescnt of it ? without saying tliiiig.s that are absolutely falu’, people 

ra/vV^Tfe.— i^Jaiimia, I only asked him to lend me the in trying to make others believe what is 

iTKkiioy. not true : thus, if they arc coldj or warm, or fatigued, they 

M, r/.i 7;.— T know' tlui* ; but did you intend to iwiy him? exclaim about wbat they suffer ; they ex.'iggerat^ in order 
r., /v)//;/f..-L\Tt;imly, if lie W’ould take j)iiyi»M)ut from lue. to iJraw aUrnti-m or to evdto pity; they laugh more 
M, (/« lint did you think he would take it ? »« natural when they wish to be thought gay ; they 

Caroihir -1 do md. kmiw, maiinna. will go to a glacis and exeluim, ‘H.)w the s'Ui has already 

M. tlr //.— rdl me e.indidly, when vnu ask«.d your and.' tamicd me !’ in order that fromo one may comi»limeiit them 


lolen.l >011 the money lo ijurelia.si* 'th.'il SMsli, whieh von complexion; or tlu y will coniplaiu of a dress 

did not. need, aud whieli jou would probriblv not. h.ive t'ttii.g bally, ami say, ‘ What a tigure I am to-day !’ hi hopes 
boiurht leid you l.ecu alone, did you not Unow'tliat it wa,M «»♦* hearing some hattercr say that ovorMhiiig bfconich 
the \viv to make him give it to YOU? them; they will express a good sentiment in order to 


the wiy to make him give it to you? « rA| iL-r,s .1 

< J Visr me, mamnia, )m»u arc m ikiiig me examine m>tfuu cominendation for ib 

my eon.-U'ieiiee so eery rigorously. ( nru, *•:,*. jlm, mamma, li 

.1/. (/.j //. — Tlij't. is the way it &1ioii!d .always ho e*xa- ALdili , — My dear, there 

mined, my eliild. ’ ^ho means ])eople iiihke. ua* 

('ui'n!hh\ — \'is, wlien one has done .'iuything wrong. seuliimntH are not given u 

M. di li, -Or t ‘ l.now whether one inis done so. them, hut tfiat they •may 

(tu'tdit.r {n>fdtt!id).- -Unt what linrin eaii I Inivo done? are^ of no v;ihj.| nnle.ss they 
My uni*l«‘ was liis own masUr, and wan »piilc tvuei that ^*mild not idimre the liM-ra 

I had no money in mv ooeket. 1^* obf:uu jua:. .)r iho frat 

... ...r . » • ... ... ... . 1 :... l.......! ‘.i. ...s.-l 


f oiv./»o*. I hii, mamma, if tho Henliment be* tnse ? 

Af. tk li . — -My dear, there is always ;i want of iuti-grity iii 
tho means ])eople iiisko Us'e of to obt.ain praise ; for good 
seufiimntK are not given im that wo maybe admired tor 
them, but Mint thoy*may iiitluenee our cino’ai-L tliey 
nro of no vahm nnle.ss they aeeonipli.sh tliis nbjeet. W«» 
eould not idmi/e the liberality of a pt‘i‘.son who only ga\o 
lo obf.ajii jua:. '. or iho fraternal feelings <»f him w’ho only 


.)/. lit: ii.’ 'riiore i.s, ho%wver,one thing whVh you wuhed displayed them tlijit it might be Raid how kind he wrs to 
him lo lit lu'vo. th.'it is igjt true ;aud tliat i.''*, that you re.-dly kis brothers^aud sisterjj. Hesidci-, wlieu j/oople give uiter- 
iuKnded to Imy tlu' siusli with your own momy. ««<••<* hue sentimoiits iA order to c:icile admiration, they 

f 'oroAV' {Mid omtuUd). -Ikil, maiiiiii'i, my intentions arc •take gieat eare that it should not appear to he with that 
no< hing to any one. mtention ; and Iherelore, wliatever eommendatjon they re- 

/J.--App.i.vently ^ou fear they are eometUing, as reive, ills e'.ident that it has been dishoiuwtly obtained, 
vou iMideavourjio loneeal tlioin. You did not wi.sh ^ollr f //#■.-- Hut then proplc w'uuld have to wateh over 
Iinele should uHl s.s t lieni ; therefore, when you were think- every impnl.so of tlieir mind, for those kind ot things escape 
ing of one thine, you tried to make him believe another, ns without onr thinking ot them. 

^'o^^ wfjuld not. ask him lo giv’c vnu thi.s libboii, because M. th‘ /». — Jo prevent their esc*i]»iiig us, it will he only 
yon know tfnil, In making a preM-iit, one ].artv should f.*el nceessary that we keep two or threo thing.s m mind : tirst, 
a.? much pleasure in giving, as the other would liavc in that it is ;i ]»rool of hiivnig very litth; respwd or considera- 
receMng; you w'lijted Your uiudc to beliovo that veil had k>r ourselves to de.scend to deceive others into paying 
the ilelicaey not to wii;li for a luoscnt, which he*had no 4« attention; ne.vt, that we place ourselves 111 a very huiiii- 
HiouJils of giving vou, while at the same time you to«>k a katiiig position with re.si>oct to tbcm, by begging a cmnpli- 
Toiuid about' meti..>d of making him give you one. You or a foimnendaljon, whieU is only given out ijt mere 


Tomul about metii'ul ot making Inui give you one. you 
irleil to (dilaiii Imlh the eflteeui whieli delicacy dcRcrves, 
ami Hie iin-sent which inast have been saerificed to merit 


poltienesu, or to oblige us, just 'as pi^ople give a haUpenuy 
to a beggar iti the street; and lastly, that, those sort of 


it. U i.s elcar,t!ien, that the one or tlio other does not artifices, when diRcovered (.sud they «ve disco^^^^^ 
l..;l..n}> 1(> you, anil that you have therefore stolen into the If ‘'"'j''),’ 


haignin. 


with fiiiunc; aud tlmt the rfftiallesit ilegr'ie <if falsehood al- 


(amiim OpiUe «5ofll.rf)._<)h 1 mamma, one aoes not steal way* exiposes us to a risk much gr* liter thayi any vhasnro 
except when he docs an iniury to some jierson, an.! X have >* <•••"> l>roeurc. fell me, Caro me, « iH >our «a,h ever 
done no harm to .'iiiv one tsalisfactioii equivideut^^to tUo grief you would leel were 

^r. ,h H.—Y«a hive extorted a present ftora your uncle, your um le to discover tho suhterfuse ymi made use of to 

whioh ill nil iivnbn.iiiiifv bif wivnid not. have Tiiado fixcciii. •ObtaiUlt? 


^n g you a u uiiexpflpt eu picuRuro. 

^ know that, and tliercforo Uis plea- 

sure will not be leshelKNL 

* Af. (k: /J,— Caroline, v^vd yon not tilink it stealing, were 
you to take money from the coffers of a rich man who w'ns 
making no uso of it, and did not oven know tlie amount ? 
If YOU did not do him an Injnry that lio could himself 


quite an 

foil inuRt 
our mind 


the neecsNily of always acting with nprightncs.s. 


FIDJi;i.lTr OF THE T»OG. 

The Almighty, wlio gavo the dog to be the compiniion 


fev\ you would do it to those to whom this nionoy w'ould of our plcnsnrcs and our toils, hath invested him with a 
attevwujrdiJ revert, and who might not have either tho same nature noble and incopahlc of deceit. lie forget « jn-ither 
wealth or tho same indifference. In like uianiicr^if you dc^ tWoud nor foe ; rcmemberH, jAid with accuraev , l>()th heuctit 
no positive injury to your undo by usurping a phioe in his .and injury. Ho liath a share of man's intcHigenro, but no 
esteem which is not your due, you do it at least to those share of man's falsehood. You may bribe a soldwr slay 
whom he may hold in an equal, or in a less dcgit»o of rcganl, a man with his sword, or a witness to take life by false ac- 
than vonrself ; for you cither share with them an esteem ensation, but you cannot iniikc a iioimd ti'sir his Ixuiefactor. 
you do not merl^ or you deprivo them of the advanUgo lIo is the friend of man, aavo when nnin'^justly inouxa his 
they might derivh firoin that high example which would onmlty.-^~«S'*r Whftcr Scott. 
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^ THE DUSUMEN OF SOUTH iFHICA. 

We glean the following account of the character and 
thaiincrfl of this wandering race from a paper rca<l by Mr 
Buxton .at .a late meeting of the Loudon Etlmolu^ical 
Society :■ -The Bushmen inhabit the almost iii:icccssible 
v.'iUcyH of the Siici'berg and Neiiwcldt, and tho desolate 
tracts of K.aroo, or desert, extending from the northern 
boundary of Cape Colony northward nearly to the trt»pic. 
Of thff human race, (he condition of tlicswj ix»or outc.iHts is 
perhaps tho most desolate sand forlorn. The appcarr.nce 
of locusts and other insects, by mankind in general con- 
sidered a xdaguc, is by them regarded <as the ^frootest 
blessing, tho larvw* being sought for ns ii luxury. Even a 
slight intercourse is favourable to the mowis of this X)CO)de ; 
and that their habits are warlike, is proved by the fact, that 
in the year 1510, Francisco Almeida, tlie tirst Portuguese 
governor of Indin, was defeat ijd and killed by them on the 
Stilt river, tlio site of tlm j)rescut Csi)n Town. In 1052, 
wbdu tho Dutch took posKcssioii of the Capo, the nuKhuitii 
W’ere very nuinornus, and in possession i»f large herds of 
cattle, wliich gradually diiiiiiiislied as their intercourse 
witli the wljitcs iiicreaHcd. Indeed, .is tho colony became 
sotticrh fijirter for cattle was dispensed witli for forcible 
pOKsc^«.ion ; a system of pci’scciition which drove tlicin ftoni 
di’sert ti» desert, * their hand raised agiiinst everj- man, 
every man's hand against tl)cui.’ Although inferior in 
statun' to tlic Hottentots — ^for they rarely exceed five feet — 
their limbs are syniinotry itself. Spare in form, the figure 
ill youth is light and elegant, the chest round and capa- 
cious, and tile foot and liaiid pcifoct. The c\'ccs>ive inward 
curvature of the spine, and the extraordinary devcloiuncnt 
of the liij), are common to the Bushman and TTottciitot, 
but more strongly marked in the fiinifbr. 'J’hcy differ in 
feature, moreover, from the Hottentot. The compl(‘\i»»n 
is of a yellowish-olive, or (he colour of a faded bceeli leaf. 
The hair grows in simdl detached patches or^lincs of tufts, 
.iiid is sparingly disfribui' over tlie head. In texture it. 
rc.sembles singed wool. It ;s not cut, bii^, on reacjiiug a 
certain lengtii, fri/'.zie.s at. tbe ends into a ritti<‘ ball, wliich 
drops off. Tlie eve resembles that tif tlie Oi.incse, w'hile 
the facial angle is that of tho Australian. TJie Bushman 
is a cheerful and exeyedingiy actij’<v person, and iiis power 
of endurance considcrahlo. A simple windlireak forms the 
oifly shelter from tlie w’cathcr. Their ciotliiiig consists of* 
a karop, or skin, tlirowu ovi-r tlicir sliouldiTs, and a sm.allcr 
one twisted around tlieir loins. 'J’lmir weapons are a sliort 
lieavy club, a bow ami poisoned arrow’s, .md f he .as&agai, or 
dart, whicli they hurl w'itli great dexterity and jirccision. 
Their mechanical skill is very res jieet .able, as shown in 
their mats, fishing nets, and implements of war. 

I'OSTrONJNd A ^lUEL. 

The Now'liavcn Herald s,iy.s that a coiTespondcncc is 
now going on between tw'o gentlemen of Boston, wdiich 
began ten years .sgo witii a challenge'. Mr A., a bachelor, 
challengf'd Mr B., a marrH'd man with one child, who re- 
adied tliat tlie conditions w’civ. not c<|ual,Uhat he must 
iieeess.arily put more «(it risk witli his life tiian the other; 
and he deermed. A year afterwards he rccciv<’d another 
cli.'dlengo from Mr A., who sftiteil t1%t he too iiadi,nuw a 
W'ife and .a eliild, and he fluppo.srd, tiierefore, tlu^ objection 
of Mr B. was no longer valid. Mr B. rc]»lied tliat be had 
iiov' two eliildren ; couscquentlf the inequality still sub- 
Hi.4tnd. The next year Mr A. renewed liis clialhjngc, hav- 
ing now tw’o children also ; hut his adversary hah tiirec^ 
This matter, w’hen last heartl of, wiia still going on, t^c 
nunilicrs being si.x to sew-n, and the eliallon'gc yearly &- 
new^cd . — United Stulcs JouniaL • 

NATIONAL rmsaunicEs. 

Ill cstimnf ing tbo worth of n#.ions, justice requircs'that, 
w'liilo llieir vices are put into one scale, tiicir virtues should 
ns conscientiouKly bo {loiscd in the other. Indivklunls and 
nations are cciually stung with a sense of wrong when their 
crimes are -acriinouioMsly reeapitulated, and tiiclr' groat 
and g( 4 pd actions arc .all forgotten. Tliis fatal forgetfulness 
iM tho origin of th.'it rancour whicii lias p.o long desolated 
the earth. It distracts priv.'ite families, confounds \ ublic 
principle^ and timis even f>atriotism itself info poison. 
Let those who have but tin; Rmallc.st love for tbo liajipi- 
nesR of mankind, beware bow ttiey indulge this peniicious 
proiiensity. H^who in every man wishes to meet a bro- 
ther, will very rarely encounter an enemy.— //ofcro/?. 


PRAYERS FOR ALL MEN. 

FROM * Lr.l} FUl'ILrjKS d'Actomn’K* of victor II i/no. 

V 

I. 

M v'daughtor, go and pray ! Sw, niirlit. i<» ooino ; 

One golden planet pium's thnuifdi llio kIodiii ; 

€' Trembles tho mis.ty outline of the hill. 

Listen ] the distant wheels in tkirkiiess Kbdiv— 

* All else is hushed ; the* treo by the roaclside 

Shakes In tho wind its dust-strewu br.uichos still. 

Biiy is for evil, weariness, and pain. 

Lot Us to priiNer ! culm night is c(»mo aKuin ; 

Tlio wind Hiiiun;; the ruined towers so biiro 
Rlgbs mournfully : tho henls, tho fioclcs, tho Btreams, 
All sufTor, nil uoinplain ; W'orn niituro Ht‘eiiis 
Loll'., ing for peace, for slumber, and for ju’aj'cr. 

It is the hour when habes willi angels speak. 

While we .arc rii.-hing to onr pleasures weak 
And sinful, .nil young children, Avith bent knees, 
F.yos raise.*! to Heaven, and small bands hiliUd fair, 
bay ut the self saipo hour the self-sam • prayer 
On our behalf, to Him wlio all thing'- sees. 

And tliAi they sleep. Oli peaceful cradle sleep! 

Oh ehlldhood’s l):>lU>wod praxer ! religion cUcj) 

Of love, not fe.'ir, iu hnppine' s e.viireL.‘.i (l ! 

So the ynun*:; bird, when dun'- Us twili.*.hl lay 
Of pnii'-o, folds peacefully ut ahiit of ilay 
Its head beuoatli its wing, iixul sinks to rest. 


Pray thmi for all who living tread 
l'I)on this oai th of gi’aves ; i 

For all whi>s'j wrary patlnva^s lead l 

Among the winds iiud waves ; I 

For him wdio madly lakes delii'.ht [ i 

In j>>inp of bUkeri nuniile b;i;,ht, 
tir swiftiie'-s of a hor^* ; 

For tiii so XV ho, laboMi ing, ‘isifTer still ; 

Coining or giuii"- -di.Ing il!- - ; 

Oj oil their heaven.* aid eooi>.e.* 

Pi ay tlinii for him who niglitly sins j 

I'ntil the day ihixx ns bi ight*- 

Who at eve’s hour of prajer j 

11)8 dance and bamjiiet light ; I 

\Vhosc impious oigtes xviMly ring, i 

M'hilst pious hearts an* ollVi ing . 

Their pi ayers at twilight d no ; [ 

And who, those vesperH all forgot, ^ i 

Piirsnes his sin, and tliiiiketh not 
God also hearolli hint. 

Child ! pray for nil the j)oor beside ; , 

Tho prisoner in bis (vll, . 

And those wlio in tho e'ly wide 
With crime and minery d.voll ; j 

For the wise sage xvlio thinks .inii dreams; 

For him xvho impiously bliisphe.nca i 

Keligion’s Imly law. ! 

Pray tboii- tor pnayor is inlinite— 

Thy faith may give the scorner lisht, * 

Thy prayer fui-givencw* draw ' 

D. M. »r. i 
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THE NEW PLANET. j 

The iifwiv-iliscowrcil plrtiiH, Aslnta, is a companion 
ol‘ tlK* four little* ones ascertained, about forty years 
a;fo, tci evist between Mars ainl Jupiter, all revolvinjrat 
nearly cipiiil diatanecs from tbo sun. If it Be no bigjcer 
tluiii tbo ainallest of these, it probably is not forty miles 
ill iliaiMcfer, or possessed of a surface measuring more 
than the United Kingdom of Great Rritaiu and Ireland. 
'J'liink of a tight little island in this spherical form, 
Avhofling along in inilependeiit fashion through .Sfiace, 
with all its proper features of vegetation and of animated 
ln'ing-'-a perfee.t miniature of those respectably-sized 
orbs of which our own is a specimen ! And supposing 
tiwre are men and women upon it, think of the miiiia- 
tiinjs of nations which they must compose, and of all 
their other social nrraugoiiicnts in ^iroportion ! 

In that (ase, a j>ieci* of land tlie size of four or 
ilve English coimtii’s will bo a goodly continent, and a 
mass of sea like the Eirth of Forth a perfect ^ledi- 
terranean, A range of liills such as those of Derby- 
hliire will bo as a set of AIp.s or ITitnalayas to Uic 
Astra'ans, and their Dannhes and Ama/ons will he 
aljont tile size of our best Scotch Inirns. llutlaudshire 
would be a bvgc edition of the llussian empire in 
Astra'a. Tlic more comraon-'drevl kingdoms wouM be 
aliont tlic magfjitude of our ordinary parislies. Jt is 
in<;pUL‘eival)le, however, tluit the people of this little 
planet are s]dit up into nations so extreniel/ small. J,ct 
IIS rather s\ippohe tliat they form but four or live in all, 
each oceuiiyiiig as much land as about half the Isl i of 
Wight. Some rpiarter of a niilliou in uU they might 
be, allowing tliat the land in Astraja is for the most 
part fit to produce sustenance for human beings. Narrow 
as is that field of existence, and limihxl its population, 
there will no doubt be touni for the display of huinau 
passions in Astraaa. It will liavo its wars occasionally. 
A Frederick the Great will set all its Europe in a ilarne, 
for possession of a Silesia of the size of tlic Regent’s 
I'ark. An Alexander, having invaded an India re- 
peiiibling Cornwall in extent, will sigh, and with some- 
thing like reason, to think that therc^are no mure 
l^gl^d’s to^^u||||||y|^rhcre will be class interests too. 
Some litfleBritaiiiwl!l^|«ake fierce resolves to raise all 
ifs ow'ii corn, under whmver diflicultlbs, and at what- 
ever cost ; and treaties will be entered into as between 
Jersey and Guernsey for au exchange of wine against 
woollen cloths, let the rest of the forty-mile world pine 
at the arrangement as it pleases. Colonies, too, will not 
fail to raise a pother. There will be an Algiers of parish 
size, with an Ab-del-Kader storming for its defence; 
and two mighty countries, representing a Britain and 
an America, will spurt out big words about an Oregon 
of the extent and value of the Moor of Xiannocli. 

The Astrasons, ^though tlieir world is so little, will 


sec it to l)e a firm and stable thing beneath their feel, 
with nil tlie other bodies of space revolving round it. 

If not yet arrived at the use of the telescope, and of the i 
rules of geometry, they will bclicvt* tiicir sphere to lie | 
the great (central world, to which cvcrylliirig else is sub- • ' 
ordfiiatfc. But even if they have ail\iinec<l as far in 
these inattors as ourselves, they will think «aiid speak on 
the miderstmiding that Astnea is the trurhl—iha only 
place where they know for certain there are human 
beings— all the other spheres Ixung only eonjocturally 
scciu‘s of life. Even to those most enlightened on such 
points, the immediatenessof theirown little globe will give 
it an ^nportance arttl a centrality which they will scarcely 
be able to attribute to any other mass within their ranee 
of ob|(Tvation. There will be a gniat deal of self-tsf cem 
ill the Astrn*ilns respecting their poor little ’.iirnming- 
toj) of a world. They will look upon thcmselv'cs, doubt- 
less, as very higii intelligences, and gr(*at will 4hat man 
think himself who Incomes known for his acts or w<'i-ds 
to one-fourtk of them^ lie will also esteem himself a 
most libcral-miriilcd aii^ cosmopolitan person, who ad- 
woeatos that the five great countries slioiild live at peace 
with (*ach other, and that statesmen should legisIatL* im- 
partially for the good of the whole people of the globi*. 
1'hey will have on record their first circumnavigators and 
discoverers of countries ; tlicir Drakes, and Frobisbers, 
and Columbuses ; the men of giant-bearf, who ventured 
upon untraversed seas of the w idth of the straits of (.■alais, 
aiifl dared to put a girdle round a globe no less than a 
liuiulrcd and twenty miles in circumference. They will 
also have their great men of philosophy, of letters, and 
of arts. Would it not Ixi curious to^et a peep into one. 
of their biogriQihical dictionaries, and sec wbat sort of 
men had been tbc Astriean Homer tnd Milton, the As- ; i 
trsean Socrates and Newtor^ the Astriean Fhidias and 
Ihiphaet? Their umversal historj.' would lie not less j 
amusing ! What narrations of conquests puslicd over ; ; 
the space of one of our degrci'S of latitude ; and how inte- 
resting t§ trace civilisation as arising in a (‘crtaiu parish.- j ^ 
ifice space of ground, and then spreading slowly into the 
adjSccnt iiarishes ! Great notion^entcrtaiiiod, too, about ; 
the origiiis«>f all those little nations ; some sprung from ; 
demigods, no less. One particularly great people, con- 1 '■ 
vinced^that they were destined ^o be the leading people ; 
in the world, because tlicy\ere twenty thousand niorifc ! 
in numlier than any other. A Napoleon in Astraca— | ‘ 
what a droll phenomenon ! Tliink of him setting out t 
with the idea that his country — la Belle something— | 
measuring about ten miles ^ach way, was destined to | 
predominate over the world. And behold liim tlieii j ; 
overrunning his little Italy, Austria, Prussia, m suc- 
cession, and thinking he had it all safe. But be- 
hold, lie is at length led by constant success into an 
enterprise where nature iiappons to be against him, and 
he dinks -more rapidly than he rose. Then histories. 
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po%in 0 about him, wondering at the yastness of a genius diameter, but his people must be pigmies in comparison 
which grasped at a dominion embracing perhaps as much '*'’ith us. The malicious, again, would retd a consolation 

‘g#ou.uI as belonged to the king of the East Saxons. that there wiw at least one ptanct no ^ 

^ ® XI- t- • j .than Astraea. It is always a great matter To have asso- 

Ileplorations for so great a spirit, pining like the chained ^ misfortune or degradation that befalls us. 

eagle on an isleUwretched as a toy-disappomted child, ( ;<jnie along, then, friend Pallas, you and we against any 
because he could not be allowed any longer to play the til* these lumbering worlds, lluzza for the tight, ligh't, 
conqueror! He left a name at wliich the world grew ipee, trim, little planets! In time, tlie first feelings of 
palp — this forty-nfile worjd, to wit — to point a moral humiliation would wear ofl', and perhajis the Astrjpans 
and adorn a talc. And yet this, however w'himsicol it ^onhl at last come to look upon their world ns not so 
may look from our eight-thousaiid-mile globe,* would TV ell, if wo .are only a kind of village in 

j , ^ , . . XL A X -I? • X the solar system, why, let ns just make the best of it, 

undoubtedly be very 8CT10US to the As^ lor just and endeavour to be content. 

as Astrrea is to us, so is the earth to a planet like Another view occurs respecting Astrsaa, that, if it 
Jupiter or Saturn, where men may be speculating about have advanced in the arts conducive to locomotion, and 
our Tellurian liistory ex&ctlyr in t)ie present strain, spins at anything like an average rate of speed upon its 
altjhough, as is well known, we regard our Napoleon as axis, it may bo quite possiide to go round it in a single 
something very tremendous. enjoy either perpetual noon, or perpetual 

B u P-.IU.. ^ 1 ,™ . 

more ju*st view of themselves and their wor d in com- discrepancy ol seasons in the little globe, it will 

parisoii vrith other worlds and other peoples. They he liki^ going down into llampshire to move from 
may be, iiercliance, a more modest example of human tlie winter to the summer hemisphere, and tliiis realise 
nature than their earthly brethren; and it may have all the advantages which the migratory birds possess in 
therefore happened that when they first learned, from *our sphere. One can imagine an Astrsnan of the upp(T 
their Copernicuses, Newtons, and Herschels, how matters classes having one house in the north temperate zotu*. 
really »to.xl in the univerae, tliat they felt extremely “"‘I the soutli, ami dividing his year oftilty 

«Ub 1. 1 «« 1 ;♦ T n ms.rtw.i.f montlis between them, so as to disfiensc with cosl-i*i s 

abashed and disheartened ab^t it. Lotus for a menu .t «,d paletots eoutinusJl>’. The poet will not therefore need 
imagine them in their state of ongmal ignorance, fully ^ cuckoiB Oh, could I lly. I’d lly with thee 

persuaded that Astraea was the Muiidus or w'orld, and — weM make with joyful wing, our annual visit romni 
tliat all the luminous bodies which, like us, they see in the globe, companions of the spring; for at the* proper 
the sky, wore moroly a drapery hung up for the ragale- season he w'ill find raihrays advertising clu*ap trains to 
ment of their eyesight. TVt*at d niighty^thing Astraea accomplish the same purpose. The (convenience of all 
is, and what a grand set ol beings arq the Astrajans ! this must lio very great, and for those having iiioin y 


A sun ti give us warmth and vegetation. Stars to 
begem our nightly view'. Sister Pallas, or Vesta, occu- 


. ' A- 1 t X xA • ^ tnurouHuwiw wunu uiu oiiivr utty, x iiiol wiiu .i 

sionully sailing iicetty about the size of a iidventure about tlic liutulrcd and eightieth degive of 

moon, as if by way of a holiday spectacle, lijvery thing longitude, See. there will lie a happy piquancy. \V»'s' 
very nice and complete about us. Butlo! astronomjf snobs they - will be who have not been at least »‘i;i e 
begins to tell strange tales. It now apiicars that there round the world in Astnea ! 


are co-ordinate bodies called planets, probably inha- Spin on, then, trig little ultra-zodiacal- -hist, >)ut 
bited as well as ours, and of infinitely larger size. The perhaps not quite least, addition to tlw solar family, 
stars, moreover, are suns, having other planets in atten- We of the Earth, Astrina, are glad to make your no- 

j..» ,i»n, „d .i™ f« sss scr.sxi’c 

human beings too. All at once, Astrrea shrinks from altogether on an equality vith ii.s, for, overlooking 
its position as the centre and principal mass of tlio your diminutive proportions, there are strong sus- 
univorse, into the ])redicament of a paltry atom, hung picioiis of your lieing only a bit of a x>lanet, a slired of 
lixiscly on to a machine whose centre is far other- some respectaldc mass that blew to pic(!os one day. 
wise. And the Artracaus— the Peojde of the World— However, we are very glad to think that you and your 
the Metropolitans of Space — are degracled in a mo- sister fragments have all got round again, and found your- 
meut into a set of l^llaRew. What a fall is there, my able to go on as before in the hasines* of iK-ri- 

eountrymen, for a reBpectaWe Bot worlder^ rrjio hap- 

pened nut to Possess sufflcient self-esteem to bear them jjj geotiand, tban iiae bield. And j'ou, 

up against it! What. an ovqjturn to all the ordinary Astrop^ns, we would recommend you, if. you be at all 
ideas of Astraean mankind I One can imagine the fact in comfortable circumstances, iio^ to be jealous or invi- 
making its way over such a baby globe in tlie eoursc ^ dious of the' people of the larger planets ; for, if we on 
a couple of (Jays, and thus producing a universal haug- earth be any fair specimen of them, we can assure you 
ing down of heads amFUirusting of tails between legs, Is nothing in the solar system for you to be envi-. 

as it were simultaneously. What a sad ttate for a about. Tilings are Jat in i^s^-so state .'iniongst 
world to he in-not a hit of epirit or Bponk remaining 

111 it; not one Astrrean fit Jo say a cheering w/ird to proportion knowtfife but as alReiic of toil and misery*! 
another! In such a state of things, one can imagine Xo let you into a little secret, man is a selfish being, 
hardly a word of any kind spoken in Astraea for a week, who frustrates his happiness by his very eagerness for 
It would look as if the planet wore never to get up its his own benefit There lias therefore never been such 
head again in life. There would, however, be varieties a thing as real happiness known upon Tellus, grand us 
in tRe moods of Astraeana^on this distressing subject may appear to you, even without the aid of a tele- 
Som9, a little more rapouring than the rest, would by* “»!*• * We only hope tlmt matters will, by and by, 

„n.i hwx,.«»at that no f„r ti,« .m.ii «*«« of tho tKweoble, ood that OUT remote desccnAintB will 


and bydmggest that no matter for the small sixe of the 
globe; the smaller the globe, the bigger the peoxile, 


and leisure, existence in A.stnea will, we tala* it, be 
rather pleasant. Even in the power of wayin.g — 'J’aking a 
trip round the world the other day, 1 met with u stran;;*; 
adventure about the hundred and oiglitieth of 


have less ocogsion fpr. grumbling. Tom Thumb of 
worlds, who can tell but. you know all this, and, con- 


fop,gTavitaiaqp being less with us than in larger worids, tented with your own small field of existence,* look 
we require larger size to ket'p ns fast to the ground, down with pity on us wretched eauthlings ! Well for 
Let ncighbonr Jupiter, then, plume jiimself cdi his vast you to 1^ in such a frame of ihIikI. But in that case. 
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M'c wrap ourselves up in our pride, and, sternly hush- 
ing our misery in our bosoms, bid you go i)y, and think 
not of u^ UMiile wc have strength to bear, who can 
have any rignt to visit us with compassion ? 


A KIJN THROUGH EGYPT IN 1842. < 

Evbbythinc; appertaining V) a country so intimate!^ 
.’iNsociatod witii tiie liistory and progress of mankind as 
Kgypt, must bo ever fresh and attractive. The learned*' 
find no termination to their research ; the ordinary 
reader no limit to his curiosity and wonder. It is for 
this re:ison tliat wo turn tm notes of a journey from 
Alexandria to Oaii'o, tlie Pyramids, and the Red Sea, 
])erforined in the summer f)f 1842, by the Rev. G. Eisk, 
then on his way to Jerusalem tand other principal locali- 
ties of tlic Holy Jiand.* 

Tlu* rcvort-iid giMitleman's outward routes lay through 
Vranci'juid Italy; from Naples he yteaincd to Alexandria, 
in (‘oinpany \\ith ‘ a motley group (»f Fiiiglislt. French, 
llalians, an<l (ireeks, a eon«ider:ihle allowance of priests, 
a monk, and tour sisters of oharil// After a 

si'i’.e'w hat li viug passage, the sto uer dropped anchor 
ir. Ihe hay AleNandria on the I'inrli of April ; b(»ats in 
mim!)ors \v**re (loickly around iier; and our tra- 
Ae'.'ei and parly taking ])Ossession of one. cleared off 
!• M ])ossUile <'eleriry. * We h;ul then a distamx' of 
ji'Mil;. two mile‘- ('re we could get on shore; and when 
i.n.rv came to laud, what a picture was presented! 
'•'he <..!ciital apiK'Mnnici* of the eit\ and of its popnK'i- 
' i-'M s{ okc for itsi lf at- or.ce and we felt that an African 
! ni.U(. was alvait us. 'I'linmgs if half-naked Arabs, 
Irnon.i:. for (■M[)l()ynient as porters, stood around, 
ill** hardi ..cpittimil "f the Arabic tongue sounded 
' Asses, «<)ruc saddled for riding, 

'! *tlui*h pn.’pjtrv «1 (<j carry haugage, together with 
aides and .•'-'rv.'i'ds prollcring I heir services, all pressed 
.Ill 1« letluv, as we first sot our h-et on tlic .shores 
'\pi : while, unewhat iu the background, along 
■ t'f ennuis, laucri with timber, stones for building, 
O' vMicr-skms, passed along, with their slow', dreamy, 

•. i majestic stop; and hen* and there tho “feathery 
‘h'i-treos” waved gracefully in Ihe slightly moving 
which swept over them from the desert. It 
> I Mild have amused our friends in Enghmd conld they 
• lit have seen ly; on our arrival, v^itli our baggage 
l.nd *1111011 asst'.s, guided by attendant Arab men and 
t'oyi- a trodp of them, all Jealous nf each other on ac- 
ciun! (if the few piasfic.s which iviwv *0 be the price of 
!:i.- .leet'unnod.iii m ; lie: selected wiies exulting, the 
K-jiclcd OIKS gronliug and fuining-- and all going in 
ipi'o iru.iis ])roec8.sion thnaigh the narrow and squalid- ! 
M Hiking streets and avenues of the Arab quarter, amidst 
.'lewd.s of the most iiicturesqiie figures that can be 
vimccivod — sumo gravtdv and silently smoking their 
long pipes — some squiittilKg on the dust, in the shade of 
Ihe low mud-walled dwellings, in earnest conversation 
some playing .at games, and others carrying on their 
heads and crying various articles of small merchandise. 
AVomeu were seen bearing their half-naked babes astride 
on their siu)uld(*rs, and others riding on donkeys, which 
ar« tlie “luiekney coaches” of Alexandria. Winding 
oiirvvfty slowly thi^gli the overhung and confined 
I wUh^MiuMM^tire novelty and strangeness, 

I we^ reacheoat length tt!ll|i]uropeaii Hotel, rejoicing at 
i finding ourselves once more in a oonditidh to enjoy rest 
I and rcpo.se.’ 

I While in Alexandria, the party saw much to interest 
them— nothing more so than tlie bustle andheteroge- 
! )ic()usness of the bazaars. 'Fhese * present every article of 
' eonvenience suitable to oriental notions ; and indeed at 
. Alexandria, most European wants may bo well enough 
! hu])plicd. Bazaars for the sale of tobacco of various 
! kinds, and in various forms foe consumption, are fbund 
1 • , * 

* A Pastor's Memorial of Kgyiit, the Red Res, thq Wfldamcsipt 

of 8iii and Paraau Mount Sfnal, Jorus^om, and other Prao^ 
•Localities of ihe Holy Lund. London : Seeley and Co* 1845. 


in all directions ; and the smell of tobacco-smoke is fiie 
most familiar odour of the place. Everybody smoto^* 
and at every hour of the day. The whole front of the 
bazaars is open, and has a floor raised about 4;wt) or 
three feet above the level of the striiut* It is furnished 
with carpets, hnd sometimes with cushions in the form 
of a dewan ; and on these the purchaser is not unfte- 
quently seated, while selecting the articles he wants, 
and agreeing;— or rather disa^l^ing and haggling abdut 
the price ; for every one who purchases at a Turkish ot 
Arab bdzaar must make up his mind to this, unless he 
would pay double the value of all he needs. Tlic Arab 
traders are a stirring, active people— on the look out 
for customers, and prompt in attending to them. It is 
tlie reverse with the T'ujpcs. • They will suffer you to 
stand and look about, and handle the various goods - 
within reach, without rising from their usually recuifi- 
bent posture, or putting their long pipes from their 
mouths. When you go so flit as to express any ]wrti- 
cnbir want, they will slawdy and almost unwillingly 
break in upon the half repose which tliey are enjoying, 
and flaijc ticfore you the required articles, apparently 
carch ss whether you purchase or not.’ 

According to Mr Fisk, a spirit of improvement mani- 
fe.sts itself in the extern.al aspect of Alexandria; from 
the bay to the citadel, and thenee throughout the pub- 
lic w'orks, there are pnxifs of growing importance, to be 
attrihutc'l soltdy to the enterprise of the present paslia. 
The great admixture of li^uroiicans with the native 
di'prive^the city of much of its orientai 
peculiarity ; and In this respect it reminds the traveller 
of .Malta or some other semi-Anglicisod city. Though 
living ^nder a^iurely despotic government, The ju'ople 
appear cheerful and happy; ‘ and certainiy,’ continues 
our author, * 1 hate never seen in Egypt such iustancjcs 
of squalid uusery*aiul mendicity as 1 met with iu Italy 
wherever 1 went.’ 

Leaving Alexandria og the 29th of April, the party 
proceeded to Cairo by drlg-boat along the Mahmoudi 
ciuial as far as Atfeh, .and thenee up the Nile. Their 
passage— in these days of railways and steam-tugs, and 
much talk about Red Sea and Mediterranean connexion 
— appears to have been a very rude and primitive af- 
fair. * All our progress along the canal was effected by 
i towing- -for which purpose sometinies four, and at 
others six horses wf*re employed, and changed about 
evey twedve miles. Tlie horses were ridden by wild 
h;ilf^naki:d Ar.'ib.s, and sometimes Nubians, whose feats 
of horsenKiiisliip on the- banks of the canal w'ore per- 
fectly novel and amusing. AVhen dashing along at a 
rapid rate, they set up a wild sheut, vi-hich breaks at 
length into a chqral song, anytiiing but liarmunious-to 
European ears. In some parts of the, canal tho water 
is exceedingly scanty, and, on other accounts also, im- 
practicably for the ordyary plan of toning with horsew 
on the banks. This inconvenience is constantly met 
by the riders springing frum Ihoir horses, dashing at 
once into the water, tacklmg themselves with ropes, 
and swimming sonietinies, and at other times rushing 
0 VU 8 tho sftoals of sand, and dragging the Iniat dong 
with 4 [urpTi 6 ir)g force and agility. ^Jn this picturesque 
operation they are joined by the crew' ; while the un- 
yoked horses '%re led on to resume their labour as soon 
as the state of the river will admit. This curious scene 
we repeatedly witnessed in our passage dong the canal 
and up the Nile.’ 

When al^ut half W'sy to Atfeh, news was brought that 
MeUemet Ali was descending by the same route to his 
maritime capital; and so every one on board was on 
the qui vive to get a glimpse of the great man — ^the re- 
generator of Egypt. This fortnnatc juncture was not, 
however, witiiout some little mishaps to detract feom 
its pleasure; for the pasha pressed the boat andfnen 
into his service, and left our travellers to shift as they 
best could— an incident highly characterii^fic of the 
man and of a despotic country. However, * we had a 
full view oftfMqhemet Ali as he sat at dinner, and 
while he was dpjbying his chibouk, attended by his 
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I refAiic; and afterwards, when Fie came from flie farm- 
! hQtisc nn the river^s hapk where he was rcstiiift, and 
I mounted his white mule, for the purpose of tnkiiifr pos- 
Ft'ssron of our boat, we were enabled to form a tolerahly 
aofiiratc notion <>{ his person, lie is a most remarkable 
man, and realised all w»e had heard about him. He is 
now past seventy, with a halo, firm, and determined 
countenance, and venerable white heard. Seeing two 
j ]*iUfopeanB near him, as htf hastily passed by, he glanced 
I a* very peculiar but not unfriendly glance xipoii us ; 

= acknowledged slightly our bows, made some passing 
; observations to his nearest attendants, with an evident 
' ref<*rence to us, and in another minute was mounted on 
I Ids mule. “His highnesses pipe-bearer and coftce-licurer, 

I his silver w.ashhand ba8iufan(^ towel-hearer, secretary, 
and interpreter, all wen; in immediate attendance upon 
Jn'fti. The scene was very interesting and very oriental. 
lT<*rc v'as perhaps almost the wonder of the age — the 
I soldier of fortune, who bad risen from the humblest 
I rank ii^tlie Turkish army — now the powerful despot of 
I Kg\ pt, with almost patriarchal simplicity taking Ids 
; homeh'’ mid-day meal at a small farm-liousc, and dcvmrt- 
ing, as ancient despots used, surrounded by slaves, camels, 

Ij dromedaries, ^tc. &c.’ Mr Fisk declares he will not 

I j easily lose tlie impression made on his mind by this 

I I glance at Egypt’s pasha ; every Englishman who Inis scon 
!' iiim declares tlie same. Cromwell, Napoleon, Rerna- 
' fiotte, and others who have stepp< 2 (l from obscurity to 
j • thrones, are scarcely his counterparts. There arc spe- 
; cialltics in his case th.at leave him* alone ; and though 

' one cannot oflbr a justification of some of tfio means 
. ; whereby lie works out his policy, yet it must be nllowcd 
I ! that. much has hern <htre well. , ^ • 

j Having arrived a.; (‘''•ro, the first tiling that arrests 
1 } attention is the uiipai'-nt redundancy the population. 

1 1 * It is estimated at about two hundred and twenty 
|1 thimsiind, including Cojits, Jew's, Tnrhs, slid Egyptian 
I ( Moslems. The streets of tluv, city arc «for the most 
( I part exceedingly narrow, parVicularly those which are 
! oi'cupicd by bazaars ; wln^rc the ming!(*d odour of fruity, 
i I tobacco, and various other articles of merchandise is 
! i anything hut grateful. It beoniwis ^nxiat tact and heed- 
j I fulness to make way in the streets, csiMicially if on foot. 

! ! The very easiest thing imaginable is to get one’s toes 
; 1 crushed by ilie foot of a harl3, or to be scampered over 
I by donkeys in full canter, urged on by their slioutiiig 
drivers ; or quietly walked daw'ii by a camel, with his 
■ ; dreamy step and Ids nose in ilie air. Everybody sc6nis 
: to he in evcTybody’s way ; and yet all escape wondcr- 
• fully. In Cairo, a’s in all other oriental tow'iis, multi- 
tudes of wolf-likct dogs lie about the streets — not only 
. in safe corners, hut in the most frequqnted ways ; and 
' ; it is a matter of greatest difilciilty to arouse them 
from tlieir half repose. At night their howling and 
harking is quite disiresung, ai|d clfcctually banishes 
sleep from all who have tlie least tendency to lie 
' I wakeful.* 

I 'fhe appearance of the town, however, is on the 
' ! whole one of comfort. * It has the air of a primitive 

place, both in regard to its architecture and 'its inhi^d' 
.tants. The upper st^eys of the houses project so pinch 
that the occupiers might almost step from one to the 
; other. But then this helps to keep tlui' streets cool 
j by shutting out the intense heat of the vertical sun. 

'rUough crowded by an incessantly moving ])opulatioii, 

! the streets seldom have the feel of sufibcating heat. 
The windows of the houses have, for the most part, no 
glass, but c^onsist of wooden lattice-work, often richly 
carved and ornamented, projecting somewhat like small 
oiiel windows in Gothic architecture. Tills, too, gives 
A complete idea of coolness and (’.onifort. The houws 
themsdves are chiefly Saracenic, built of very send 
rnoscftiry, in large massive hliHiks of stone ; njid often 
the doors, or main entrances, are much enriched witli 
' carved Vor]^. The principal houses are quadrangular; 
and a spacious court, open at the top, affords cotnmuni- 

I I cation to every part of the habitation.* • 

I Among the novelties of Cairo visited by our t-ravcllcr, , 


were the pardens of Ibrahim PasFia, the son and suc- 
cessor of Mchemet All These occupy a conaiderahlo /, 
part of Rhoda Island; and at the time ^ Mr Pisk’s ;• 
visit were all life and animation, in comjequence of " 
some festal season, during w’hich they are regularly ; ! 
thrown open to the public. *A vast assemblage of i j 
^iople of all classes were thronging about — some In 
parties seated in circles under the shade of spreading ; j 
trees, laughing, jesting — smoking; while others were •'! 
pacing along in slow and stately march, from avenue - ' 
to avenue, in all the glitter and colour of orientalism. ! 
The greatest dccoriini prevailed ; and it w’as pleasant , ■; 

1 to see that neitlier leaf nor, flower suffered violence at ' 
the hands of the numerous visitors. The gardens are ; ' 
very extensive, and are laid out partly in Euro])enn | : 
and partly in orientnl taste; and irrigation is carefully ! ! 
provided for by the digging of small canals or trenches. ' 
which arc kept well supplii^d with >vater. The trees, ; j 
of various kinds — some native and others foreign — ap- . 
peared to thrive remarkably well. The iiomegranatcs 
were full of their riidily-tinted blossoms. The roses, 
among which there was but little variety, were mostly 
fading away, having already enjoyed their blossoming 
time. The climate was delightful, and added nnieh to 
the charm of a scene so novel and picturcsepK*.’ On 
another occasion tlie party visited tlic palace and gar- , 
dens of Mehemet at Slnihra. * These are heaiitifnl of 
their kind, and more trim and formal I linn those of 
Ibrahim I^asha at Rhoda. Straight lines prevail v(Ty 
mmdi, and the paths are in many places paved with 
variegated pebbles. Lemon, ajiricot, and other trees 
abounded, l>c.‘iring fruit abundantly ; while roses, jessn- , 
iniiic, and various Inwitiful flowtTs, lent their aid to 
complete the eflect. We could not obtain adjnissioii 
the whole of the palace, hut had the honour of seating 
ourselves on thc.pasha’s dewuin, in one of liis chambers (»f 
audicn('.e. The palace gives but little idea of oriental 
splendour ; and so far as we saw of it, w'ns filled up in • 
the iHiorest style of tawdry French decoration.' 

After visiting the slave bazaar, that moral jdague- ! 
spot in all Mahoniim*dan cities; enjoying the luxury of ! 
an oriental hath, with all its didieious appliances ; and ' 
surveying the vastitude and graiulenr of the Tyramids, ! 
our travellers made preparation for their jfiuniey thr«)ugli 
the desert to JSinai, Edom, and PcdcstiiK-. Fo»* lliis 
purpose an escort of trusty RLMkmin Araiis was (en- 
gaged, and the other proparatiims madS w ith .dl possible 
alacri t 3 ^ Mr Fisk devotes a special page to tlsose pri- 1 
liminaries, on the ground ♦hat former travellciS have | 
been hut scanty in their information on suou ’ lattiTs, | 
and in the belief that W'hat he mentions will be useful 
to others who maybe meditating such a to^w. M)ur 
provisions,* says he, * consisted of casks of biscuit, rice. | 
maccaroni, vermicelli, pasta, dried fruits, cofTcc. and 
tobacco for the Arabs in abundance; a e.'iiitcen with 
plates, dishes, knives, forks, spsons, and cooking vessels ; 
a ccdlee pot, charcoal for cooking, block-tin basins for ; 
washing, a large supply of well-seasoned skins for water 
(new ones being objectionable on account of the ran<;id 
taste they are apt to impart to the water), Arab um- 
brellas, rudely made of green and white cotton stufi', to 
protect the face against the sun; porous water-bottles 
made of baked earth, to be slung at the saddle, whicii, 
by evaporation, keep the water i^p aratively cofll ^or ' 
immediate use ; a firm welljfigd.dtructeit leaf for biiiP 
selves, and andther for our servants, with camp stools 
and a table made to fold up with the tent ; segaddehs or ' 
prayer-carpets used by the Mussolmans— to form part of . i 
our beds by night and saddles by day ; mattresses and 
light coverlids, and nicely-constructed framework, made 1 1 
of split branches of the palm-tree, to protect our bedding 
from damp and vermin ; Arab lamps, to he suspended ' 
in the tents at night, and a good store of wax candles 
and oil; pistols, sabres, ammunitir^n, and Arab attire, 
which our friends in Alexandria and Cairo luivised us , 
to assume. The costume which I wore was that of a 
Khowaga, or merchant of Cairo,* consisting of white 
linen trousers of very spacious dimensions, yeUow mo . . 
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rocco slippers next my feet, and scarlet ones over them ; lis^ when, always anxious to collect information, we 
a cassock of rich crimson and yellow Damascus stuf^ pressed him to tell us another of lus adventures. *Oar 
boundrouiid the waist with a long silk scarf of varic- goodruatured friend assented, and, lllling bimsel^^ 
gated colours, and over it a flowing robe of olive-colourcd aujpjQ cup of coffee, narrated nearly as follows th^udo 
doth i a white terban and tarbonch, or w"«on-fel‘ of hia impriaonment at Vigo ^ 
skull-cap, with a close linen cap within it— affording . t,. i i 

tho most oomfortablo dtesa for the hesul (which wa» , ‘ K w of ‘ttle ^nscqncnoo how, hnl during the wa^ 
sliaved ncconiing to the oriental custom), and ^irotect- happened that I had charge of a schooner, with instnic- 
ing very ettectimlly against tjie intense lieat of the sun.* tions to run her into the first private bay in the neigh- 


In tlds stylo, and with such a cavalcade, our traveller bourhood of Vigo with whfth I might fill in. I* was 
left ("airo on the lOth of May, and on the evening of by noftiiieans to enter any harbour, where it was pro- 
t he fourth after, readied the miserable little port of hable other veswls might be found; and, moreover, 
Suez. Of tliis meeting-point to many routes, Mr hisk desired to take the night-time to effect my land- 

spe^aks in the following terms ; * On passing th^ates, Tlieso precautions w'ould scarcely hayc been neccs- 


yoii filter an irregular kind of square ; on the left you 
('.itch a view of the sea, with a small dockyard, in 


ing. Tlieso precautions w'ould scarcely hayc been neces- 
sary had my cargo l^en^broad cloth, or any other 


whi.-li small craft arc built ; on the right are a few poor article of English manufacture connected with the ex- 
aud ^ 4 unl id-looking buildings and a khan. Beyond the terior or interior- Avants of man. When, how'evA, I 


Sfjiiarc is a long principal street* leading to the gover- 
ii!)r\ rchideiii’c ; and to the right are the bazaars, in 


state that my schooner contained sundry boxes of silver 
money, and a gooilly supply of arms and aminiinition. 


which are asseinhled all varieties of the oriental fa- and that these W'cre not Ihc property of the recognised 
luily --Tiiecting as in a point, fnun which diverge many aud» constituted authorities, it will readily bo under- 
i,f th« Asiatic and ^can roil c» from buez guides ^ ^ j , ^ ^ 

;ind escorts arc easdy obtainable to facilitate journeys , .cT li. * ^ • a. i x j 

ill nil .lircKiona. With tlic exception of tlio rjsidencl-s ^ ever apiiointed to. and. save 

of the governor and a few principal inhabitants, tlie the sicgo of Oporto, in which you know I flgnriid, caused 
houses arc mean habitations, and chiefly built of bricks mucli suilcring. After running off and on for sc- 
foriiiod of mud, and baked or dried in the sun. While veral days, I at length determined to make for a little 
paasing along among some of these, tor mark the domes- nameless bay which I had been for some time looking 
tic. habits of the jicople, f snw a small school with about out for, and ther^ disburden myself of my dangerous 1 
!i dozen or fourtei'n children, who werci studying with charge. I had selected a foggy and murky <lay for this ! 
all thciir might, and with no small sound, the Arabic entcrpri.sts as 1 feared the vigilance of the ifarda-costas ; | 
alphabet, wriltOii on largo Ixiards, set up before tliem, or and,«under cover of this veil, approached the land about i 
licid in the h.'ind j while the tutor, squatting on the floor, three in the Sfternoon? We were sailinc on a wind with j 
and enveloped in clouds of tobai^co- smoke, looked on in our larboard ta',*ks on board, a sharp look out being kect | 
silent satisfaction.* Our author looks hopefully, however, for the first glimpse of land, when a sailor in the s(jua:e- j 
towards the future. ‘ The overland route, to India will, sail yard cried, “Sail, ho!’* “Where awayi'’* cried I ' 
If perpetuated, cfleci great eliaiigcs in the general cha- eagerly. “Pn the weath. r bow.’* I seized htdd of the I 
riirter of Suez. ^Plie free and frequent admixture of main rigging, and myself on the lee bulwarks, ! 

lOurtqH-ans with orientals cannot long continue without ^aiid there to windward, not four hundred yards distant, ‘ - 
resulting in local modifleations. The oriental character was a brig bearing dow’ii upon us under a crow d of sail, i i 
j and hnbit will doubtless stand long ngniiist serious iimo- A gun at this moment w'as fired as a signal for us to ; ; 
1 ydion of any kind; but a new spirit of enterprise will, heave to; an order I felt compelled to obey, though \'- 
in all iirohability, be traced by and by in the minds of with a heavy heart. The necessary orders were given, : : 
tlJo.se with whom Suez is a place of pcniiaueiit residence, and Ixifore long, tlio two vessels were lying side by side 1 1 
-Mrciuly tlicri\are indications of progressive change; on the water, while a boat filled with armed men put 1 
r.yropcaii Inibits anil customs are becoming prevalent; off from lh(.* brig to us. ’Hiey boarded us, and .'is a very 
j’.ud European I'stablislnnents are springing up in the .slight examination satisfied them as to the senooner’s 


various forms of mercaulile s])eculativencs.s.* 
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character, we were all declared prisoners, and I being 


After one night in Suez the party passed over to unfortunately the individual in command, w^as trans- 
thc Asiatic side- -their future journeyings being amid ferrud to the brig, wliicb, liaving acoompUshed the duty 
Ihi- scenes of biblical history and prophecy. for which it was sent out, at once returned to Vigo. 

* The brig came to an anchor in the night, which was 

pilcliy dark ; but, without any cerAiony, I and my crew | 
‘MY 15 S C A r Fi F li 0 M VIGO T il I S 0 N.* at once taken nshor^ and, under a heavy guard, 

• «Y THP KNOT ISH CAM 1 ST hurriell tlirough tl* streets. The gloom was too great 

1 Y THii. K. oLisH cAiiUsr. distinguish anything, :ind wo were, moreover, 

l)i:iiiNG the perilous services in Spain and Portugal of so closely surrounded armed ragamuilins, tliat no- 
tice individual whoso vigilance deceived the French thing but the tops of the houses could he made out. ] 
police.* he met with many adventures, which, if col- a large square, before a gloomy 

lected, would make perhaps one of the most singular Pit* darkly agsiinst ^e sky ; a bell v'as nmgt 

reooriU of inodcBi tfniei. Don Gulielrao, as hp%a» “ fw worts were exchaugeiiyitl. a gruff voice wifom, 

1 Hi 1 I, 1 ''v no . ® and then % door opened. 1 started back ns the light of 

/dinihari^cqjled^lhile in these daiigero ,, torch fell full uixm n.y face, but instantly recover-^ 

a man, liowetcr, at \j.l desirous^ of notoriety, and it is jng, followed my conductors with a firm step. Lending 
'only when his friends get him in #talkative humour, the way through a long uiirk passage, the jailer thrust 

that one of his many reminiscences comes to light. We me and my comrade, Baron M , a Frenchman asso- 

gcnerally arc the depository of his secrets of this nature, ciated in the undertaking, into a cell which was 
though it ouiKarcely be Mid lire keep them over-faith- slwawly tenanted, as we oorfd s^e by the dim light 
fully ; the only Kstriction our adventnrer lays ns nndor *•*?’*• 'V’^ 

being, that we mention no names. To this we agree,' fT’ T 

^ « 1 *. 1 • I Vt deplore his fate, and curse the day wlien he associatcnl 

. fur as necessary, and then wo receive fiill permission himself with a cause' that bore such disagrutfiable rc- 


to make what use we think proper of the facts. 


1 replied ; and our conversation was carried on 


few weeks ago, we breakfasted with tlie English Car- some time witliout interruption. “ Well, cavaliers,” at 

length exclaimed our companion in dur^iee, “you have 

» SCO Journal, ne^ eerlss, No. Adventure of an En^ish enouji^ in a jargon I don’t understand. Do 

CorllBt.* * you speak mine?” I intimated that 1 did« and he then 
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ing himself, ftn4 motioning us .to follow his example, 
** whAt are your intehtions t* soon as you have refreshed 
yourselves J” “To gain our camp in the hills,” Ire- 
plied ; ,whiR; the Frenchman seemed already disgusted 
with the cause. As, however, in Vigo his life was in 
extreme dagger, there was little choice in the matter. 
I may as well, however, here remark, that it was 
baron's first and latt effort in the cause, and that at the 
first convenient opportunity he tetumed to France, dnd 
foreswore all foreign ('.ampaigns for the future. 1 be- 
lieve yon think that perhaps I had been more wise had 
I done the same. Perhaps so ; but to my story. 

' In half an hour we were mounted on mules; and 
having once succeeded id leaving Vigo, it wHl re.otlily 
he hf'lioved w-e did not allow the grass to grow beneath 
our feet. About midnight we reached a road-side inn, 
where we baited, and where, to our surprise and vexa- 
tion, we found half a dozen soldiers of the other party. 
Presenting, however, a determined air, we were not 
molested, even Maria being allowed to scat herself un- 
noticed. We made no stay, however, and after a short 
half hour of repose, were again on our vray: The next 
morning brought us to a halting-placc in snJety, and then, 
and only then, did we enjoy repose and sleep. Next 
day I ina<le a report to the king, and failed not, as times 
went., to reward the services of the contrabandista and 
his daughter. cJuch is the history of my acquaintance 
with the pris'»n of Vigo, the only one I hope it may be 
my lot to mi,'ct\' 

I thanked my adventurous friend, who, changing the 
subject, tohl me of other passages in his life equally 
curious, and wiiich may perhaps one day find tlieir way 
into these pagds. 


SAMPSON ON IIOM(i:OPATHy.* 

This is tlie most plausible treatise on Hoinojopathy 
whicli w'o have perused. The author, already known 
to the public by a work inculcating liuiuaiio views of 
criminai jurisprudence, places the subject in • clear^ 
and interesting light, and writes with an earnestness 
wt^rtliy of a true and good cause. We take ni> the 
book, as flftbrding us an opportunity of placing a uom- 
paiiioii portraitim? of this new medical doctrine by 
the side of itiat wliich we lately gave of Hydropathy, 
or the Wiitft- * The readers w^ll of course bear 
hi mind tlmt what they read is the pleading of an ad- 
vocate, though, we thorouglily believe, an honest and 
disinterested one. 

The first cliaptor is devoted to a view of the ordinary 
system of medicine, resjiecting wdiich it quotes the lan- 
guage of practitioners of high diaractet, admitting it to 
he a science whiedi ‘ abounds in contradictory facts and 
loose speculations.* Condensed extracts are given from 
Dr Craigic's Klmmts of the Practice of Physic., which, if 
truly presented, W'OuTd seem to show lill to be uncer- 
tainty in ordinary practice in the diseases ague, fevers 
of various kinds, erysipelas, leprosy, ringworm, small- 
pox, ulcerous 8or«.i throat,' croup, catarrh, gastric infiam 
mation, dysentery, delirium tremens, hydrocephalus, 
paralysia, quinsy, asthmji, cpilcpsv, and many others. 
Thus it appears, thinks our author, that the success of 
the present sysfhm is not sucli as to iSarrant us in re- 
fusing 'an examiVifation of one resting on different prin- 
I ciples. lie further presents quotatiaps of a Slmilat' kind, 
taking away almost all faith in biSod-lettihg and mer- 
cury, which have usually been regarded as* the most un- 
clinUeOgeable Of all rem^isl agents. From tlie evidence 
adduced, he considers himself entitled to infer, * that, 
from a resort to medical aid, one of the three following 
cinMimstanccB will in a majority of cases take place :-y 
hainely, a complete or partial cure, with the drawback 
of some after-suffering from the remedies employed ; a 


* Homceopatby ; its Principle, Tlicory, and Practice. By M. B. 
SftmfMtom London f BtmuclBigblcy. JSM. 

t Bee artlfile, * fUz Months at Graefenhvg/ In Nok 105, published 
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fhllure of the remedies, so as to leave the disease un- 
touched* with the addition, at tlie same time, off evil 
consequences from the natural action of those remet^ ; 
or, finally, such a disturbance of the system and weaJfSn- 
ing of the vUal power as shall rapidly accelerate'^^atal 
termination. Under the mdst favourable conditions, 
therefore, we have no promise of deriving a simple and 
unquestionable benefit In the best case we can look 
but for an exchange of ills, liowovqr much in some in- 
stances that exchange ma^ be in our favour; ivhile 
undc^ the two last suppositions, the prospect is one of 
little else than unmitigated injury.* 

After insisting a little more uiK)n the unsatisfactory 
results of the present system, shown so distressingly in 
the vast amount of premature mortality, Mr Sampson 
presses tlie demand foi^a new and more certain method j 
upon the public at large. He speaks of * that large clas'f | 
of superficial persons who, while they feel themselvi H j 
both unwilling and incompetent to examine evidence on I 
scientific points, are nevertlieless apt, for the sake of I 
popularity, to echo, as if from their own deliljcrate oi)i- i 
nlon, jjic prejudices of others, and thus to indispose ; 
personb over wdiom they possess influence — for the very 
weak find some still w'caker to look up to them — from | 
paying attention to the subject. The temptation of | 
keeping on the safe side, by refusing to recxigmise. ot ; 
even to examine, a new doctrine until the majority have i 
come over to it, is irresistible to those who do qot feci | 
sufiicient i>ower to stand alone ; and in yielding to the 
impulse, th(‘y incur no other charge than that of weak- 
licos. But wherf such persons cease to confine them- 
selves to a mere reserve of judgment, and flippantly 
reypat as original, or quote witli approbation, the con- 
temptuous Bcmarks of a third party, it would l>e well, on 
all occasions, that they should lie visiu d with repriiof. 
If they feel tlAimselves competent to examine the evi- 
dence in relation to it, it is their duty to do so, and not 
to give an opinion until the task be comjileted *, and if 
they do ndt feel thua competent, they certainly cannot 
he fit to judge of the Ampctency of those whose senti- 
ments they echo, since it is much ea^iicr to decide upon 
a plain statement of facts, than upon the existence of 
those intellectual and moral qualities which must be 
possessed by another, to justify us in adopting his judg- 
ment as our own.* 

Homoeopathy comes forward as a medical method 
founded on one law afili*ting our bodily' constitution. 
It considers the symi)toin.s of a disease, not as a part of 
the disease itself, but as the etll*cts of an effort of nature 
to throw off or rid herself of the disease. It is held, 
accordingly, to be the first object of a pliysician to fa- 
vour and aid nature in tins cfforl;. For this purpose, 
his applications ought to bo of a kind whicli huxe been 
found to produce diseast^s analogoys to that under which 
the patient labours. What first suggested the idea to 
Hahuenianii, the %iiidcT homoHipathy, was an experi- 
ment he tried with Femvian bark, which be found to 
produce all the symptoms of the disorder for which it 
hod been celebrateii as a remedy ; namely, intermittent 
fever.* ‘ From the results of patient experiments, un- 
dertaken by himself and some devoted friends, and care- 
fully conducted through, a jbng series of years, the 
peculiarity which had been discovered to attach to the 
operation of quinine, of producing '<* ' " analogous 

to those of the di.seaRc for which it i» .edy, was 
fouid to attach also (as|far as these experiments went) 
to every other medicine *, and thus a qiass of evidence 
was collected, sufficient, in the absence of opposing 
to lead to a conviction that the property thus oliservcd 
is a universal characteristic of remedial agents.' The * 
details of these experiments arc open to examination iu 
the books where they are puhlislied. They form, Mr 
Sampson says, a grolind for the belief in a homoiopa- 
thlclaw; but the system has also practical* results iii^ 
its favour. ' Statistical reports duly verified, showing 
the comparative results of the homoeopathic and allo- 
pathic treatment, are now to be had irom many of the 
Chief dtief of Europe end America; embraoikig a idfii- 
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cien( number of cases to enable all those whose minds 
are open t(j evidence of any sort, to arrive at a definite 
jifiilffment upon tiieir respective claims. Of these sto- 
tistn^ the most important perhaps are those wiiicli 
rcf<T to* i:hc treatment of^liolcra, tlie results thus ob- 
tained having prodheed the first strong popular inipres 
sioM in Europe of the efficiency of hommopathy. I'iie 
high rate of mortality in the cases of epidemic cholera 
wliich occurred in EThrope ip 1831, is well known. “ As 
resj)rcts this country,” writes Dr Elliotson, X cannot 
but think that if all the patients had been left s4one, 
the mortality would have been much the same as it has 
been ; for we are not in the least morcr informed as to 
the proper remedies, than we were when the first eiise j 
of cholera occurred. Some say they have cured the 
disease by bleeding; otbe/s by calomel; others by 
opium ; and others, again, say that opium docs harm. 
No doubt many poor creatures died uncomfortably, who 
would have died tranquilly if nothing liad been done to 
them.” While Dr Joseph Brown, by whom the course 
of the dit.oa.se was observed at Suiukjrland, from its 
eoiimieiioeinent in October to its ce.ssntioii in Janufli'y, 
states tlio mortality to have been tiO-2 out of .034 at- 
tacked. or 38 per cent., and Ik* speaks of a mortality of 
only 22-{ per cent, in the epidemic, which prevailed in 
thf Ih-esidcney of Madras from 1818 to 1822, tis “a 
])ro(](l niunuinent tt) tlic skill of the medical men em- 
ployed, and to inedieal science in general.” Now, the 
rt'suUs of the honiccopathic treatnu^nt of this disease in 
Europe in 1831, show a total of 2753 a'lred out of 3lH7 
pi'rsons attacketl, being a mortality of only 8^ per cent, 
and must be held, therefore, if the culogium of Dr Brown 
on the practitioners of Madras is in anywjy deserfed, 
n.s a “ proud mnndir.i'nt.” of the sKill of the hoiiKcopH- 
tliic practitioners, and to the “ science ip general,” by 
w’hic.h their practice had been guided.* 

So far, liomo^opathy presents nothing that the imblic, 
if not the* profession, could have opposed othorwisc thmi 
on practical grounds; but tha-i~tho small doses! 
}loino*opathic doctors adniinist-cT their medicines in 
quantity extremely minute, triturating the solid, and 
diluting the liquid, till, in some instances, the docilliouth 
piirt uf a grain or of a drop is attained. In defence of 
ill is prju‘tice IMr Sampson ap{)eals to experience. Hah- 
nemann found ‘that there was a much greater suscepti- 
Inlity of tlie system to mndicinca administered in ac- 
cordance with the symptoms, than in opposition to 
them, or in disregard of tluni, and that it would eon- 
sci(iicntly be necessary to lower the dose to an .amount 
w liicih, while it would eventually be followed by a per- 
cejitihle iniproveincnt in the condition of the patient, 
would jiroduec, in itsffirst action, no distressing or dan- 
gerous results.* The smallness of the tioses is,‘ the homa*o- 
pathists say, n <iuesrton apart from the fundamental 
law of liomceopatiiy itself ; hpt there is a st’parate ra- 
tionale for it. * A little refieetion,* Skys Mr Sani\i8on, 

‘ will ooiiviiicc us that there must he some portions of 
our organisation, of the fiiiene^^ of which the human 
mind would be inadequate to form the slightest con- 
ception. It will also appear that these structurcs'^Ure of 
far higher imx^ortance towards the inaintcnanco of lif^ 
than the coarser and nfore outward {lortlons of the' 
frame, and that disease becomes dangerous and severe 
in proportion to the extent to which they are aficcted. 
In the most, deep-seated affections, therefore, it is to 
these tissues that the powers {^f medicine have td he 
directed *, and when we know that medicinal substances, 
]l£.Q all material bodies, are infinitely divisible ; that we 
ca[i never, by any process, reduce them to atoms so fine 
but tliat they might still 1^ infinitely reduced, it seems 
.at onc^obvious, that if we w(sh them to reacli, and to 
act upon those parts to whi^ I have alluded^ . and in 
relation to^some of the delicate machinery of which the 
finest atom to be attained from our very highest atte- 

■ ide 
nt( 


l)ccn accustomed in dealing with coarser stmetures. It 
is simply, in fact, proportioning the delicacy of our 
agents to the delicacy of the instruments i^pon which 
they are to operate.* 

The homcBopathists administer but ono medicine at a 
time, on which Mr Sampson lays much stress. They 
aftribute importance also to the trituration to which it 
has been subjected, and to its being received upon the 
tongue, instead of being swallowed into the stomach, 
the proi)er business of which is, they say, to receive 
alimentary substances, and which speaks loudly for 
their system by the loathing and rejection which are 
usually excited by doses of (!o«nmon inediciiir. 

Fiiunlly, our author treats of the opposition which 
hommopathy has met with, and answers a number of 
the special objections made to it by medical wi iters. 

‘ Dr RTcira says that tlie doses are so small, that “ it 
is difficult to believe they can produce any eilect on the 
system, and therefore jve watf infer that the sup- 
posed homaH>patliic euros are refcrrible to nature ;** but 
it by no means follows tliat this inference will prove 
oorrect. I'liere are many things which are difficult to 
believe, but which, nevtirtheless, we .are conipclled to 
admit; so that if it were really, as bealloges, difficult to 
b(*li(iye that to operate successfully on an organisation 
of the delicacy of which it is impossible for the human 
mind to form the remotest estiniale, we must employ 
agents so delicate* as to >K* likewise beyond all our ordi- 
nary (‘oncciitions: the fact of this difficulty existing 
would have very little weight in the face of daily expe- 
rience. It is ‘' difficult” to believe that, by arranging 
the vibrations of sound in a particular manner, f w(» loud 
sounds may he made to produce silence ; and also that, 
owing to Hi> analogous property of light, two strong 
lights may be made to produce darkness. It is “ difll- 
ciilt” to believe that the most sen-sitive lady might 
plunge her uncovered hand into a caldron of boiling tar 
without receiving the slightest injury ; while, if her 
liand were covered with a glove, it would he dreadfully 
Jmrnt. It is ‘‘difficult’* to believe that the white liglit 
from the sun is composed of all the primary colours ; 
that the principal supporter of life and combustion is a 
gas which constitutes part of our atmosphere, and is 
not cognisable by our senses ; that when iron filings are 
strewt^l on a board, and a magnet is held undernoath, 
they arc immediately attracted, and this lo the same 
extent as if the interposing substance were not tlion*,: 
that owing to the attraction of a particular metal to 
oxygen, the extraordinary phenomenon may be pre- 
sented of ice on fire- since potassium, when placed upon 
frozen water, will even abstract oxygen from it in tli.at 
state; that if tlie temperature of water be increased 
beyond the boiling point, the insensible vapour will 
exert an expansive power sufficiently great to tear 
asunder the strongest vessels in which it may he con- 
fined; and finally, it is ^‘difficult ”'\o believe almost all 
things that are hourly presented to us, .and, above all, 
the fact of our owm existence. Still, we should hardly 
consider that “wo might therefore infer” that we are 
L wrong in connecting these events with the causes whicti 
experience has shown to he eapahlc of producing them. 
If mankind had always adopted Ids view of suffering 
“ difficulty ** of belief to deter them fnm the task of 
accumulating fact3, and from the duify of recogpising 
those facts, it is quite certain that* Science would have 
slumbered from the^hreation of the world down to the 
present time.’ 

So far we have followed Mr S.ampson without deeming 
it necessary to introduce any comment of our own. We 
would now remark that, while homoeopathy presents 
i^uch that demands the attention of liberal medical 
men, its professors ouglit also to make some allowance 
for the opposition of that class. The doctrine of the 
iufinitosinial doses, argue upon it as you may, is so op- 
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altogether, rather than to the presence of agents so in- 
conceivably minute. Wo are every day taking forty 
times the lynount of their most active doses in our food, 
I ami that without perceiving any result beyond what is 
' natural and normal. Admitting, fon the other hand, 
the probability of tfic negative character of the lioinmo- 
pnlhic doses, wliat an important consideration dofs 
I it become for tlic ortliodoz practitioners, that many 
I cures arise, to all appearance, from both this system 
I of treatment and from hydropathy, where medicine is 
I abandoiiL'd even in name ! 


FIRBSIDIS CHIT-CHAT. 


(iilaroo . — You have been reading, I see. Anything 
new ? 

StuMy, — Not exactly ncAv. ‘ I have been ix‘rusing an 
<*arly voliimc of Ty tier’s History of Scotland, one of the 
most inU^rosting works I have read for some time — all 
tlie elegance of a romamv with the solidity of a history. 
What fearful revelations the writer makes of the state 
of past m!iuiiers--w]iat monstrous usurpations — what 
crimes — what tyrannies of the strong over the weak! 

{j/7. — All liistory is inneh the same thing; little else 
than a record of <;riines and miscri(‘s ; injustiec on the 
one hand, ao I suiVeniig on tlie other. Ambition, how- 
ever, has hcHMi the principal S(»urcc of national calamity. 
A monarch, already powerful, wisliea to he<!oinc more 
so. He sees a comparatively helpless little kingdom in 
his neigiibonrhood, and thinking what a lino thing it 
would be to add it to his own alrca<ly large territ-orj'’, 
ho docs nut sisniple to put every spetiies of liasc engine 
at work to accomplish his cmls: if underhand means 
frtil, he pnMdaims open wnr, lets loose a body of armed 
men on tlio unhappy country, with orders to put all to 
tile sword wlio resist his innpiitous aggression. I'his 
was what Fdward I. did witii Scotland, a country he 
had no riglit to meddle with, and wliieh fortunately was* 
ai>ln to beat off him and Ids 8UCce.ssors. 'J'hi.s wasudiat ! 
Henry 11. did with Ireland, which was less fortunate 
in making ila defence. This was what difierent sove- 
reigns of the overgrown Russian dominions have done 
witii Roland It was by no other means that Prussia 
grew to be a'great kingdom out of the small duchy of 
Braiulenburg. France was once half a dozen little king- 
donj'i, winch were all swallowed ui), the less by the 
greater, till it now forms only one. Spain lias under- 
gone the same jirocess. Austria has encroached upon 
and absorbed Ijombardy, one of the finest portions of 
Italy. What country, indeed, that can be named, has not 
become what it is by a i iolent aggression on the rights 
of others ? 

Stulm. — What, indc^^d ; but it is one comfort that we 
do not see any of the injustice you allude to in our 
times. 

it 'd, — Pardon ; not quite come to that yet. As long 
us there is ignorance, there will be also vulgar ambition, 
and its natural consequences. At present, if we choose 
to look abroad, we have many spectacles of already 
powerful and sufficiently large states attempting to 
extend themselv^i over comparatively dbfenceless terri- 
tories. « Nicholas of Russia is carrying on a war against 
,tlie inhabitants of the Caucasus, of j^rccisely the same 
nature as that which Edward I. carried on against Scot- 
land, and with equal injustice. On what plea of right 
the French are attempting to conquer the north of 
Africa, is more, I imagine, than they could satisfactorily 
explain. The people of the United States, too, imitating 
tlic ambition of the Edwards, Henrys, F^^dericks, andi 
Nicholases of the old world, seem to have latterly te- 
come quite unscrupnlous as to their acquisitions. After 
this, nobody need blame kings as the only aggressors on 
uationabrights. 

Stn/ie.-~’A% I see'; you allude to tliat Oregon affair? 
I cannot say I rightly understand ih 

it is that 1 was thinking of. Is it not a 


monstrous pity that the intelligent and peace-lovlhg of 
two nations should for ever be kept on the brink ^ a 
luottal quarrel about such utterly contemptible n^fnts 
.of^lispute? Wlio in Groat Rritaiii cares a fa^flwng for 
Oregon,^ and what rational A^torican cares {or it either? 
Yet, by heedless persona using indiscreet words, and 
manifesting a thirst of acquisition, the most alarming 
consequences may be tlircatcned. 

Stuke , — I have heard it said that a smart war, though 
expensive at the time, is not a bad thing in the main ; 
it scifttcrs money about, and gives a great deal of em- 
ployment. 

GV/.—l’ll tel> you what war does. It causes large 
sums — ten millions or so, for a beginning— to be raised 
by immediate or postpjne<h taxation ; if postponed, then 
interest as well as principiil has to be provided for. 
This exaction operates detrimentally in two ways. 
Everybody gives money out, for whicli he gets nothing 
back, which is a loss ; and tlie money, instead of being 
spent in creating articles of exchangeable va^e, is laid 
out on things altogetlu r worthless. In making these 
arCicles — guns, for example — men no doubt receive 
wages, but the articles never sell for anything after- 
wards: p>u might just as well give men wages for doing 
nothing. 

Si tike. — Stop a moment. Do not those who pay out 
money to buy guns —that is, tiie tax-payers — get back 
a considerable part of it in conscqiicnee of the briskness 
of triulo? That, I believe, is tlie question. 

Cil . — -A ftiw individuals in particular circumstances 
may get hack inort* than they pay out. For example, 
a fiy^ner who supplies food to a tlepot of prisoners of 
war, may roalise a profit ten times ^ amount of his 
taxes. But the iKiojde at large get h^vk nothing. The 
money in tlie sourse of circulation may i>c paid to shop- 
keepers for articles, but these articles were not got for 
nothing. In the most favourable view of the case, the 
proportion nnf moneynn'iuriied must be infinitesimal — 
a tiling too illusory tot»e siioktm about. 

Stuke, — Hut you will allow that vast numbers of men 
are employed as soldiers an<i sailors ? 

Git, — Of course, and so much tlie worse. Assuming 
tliat the war is never to bring anything good to the 
country, the eniploymcnt of so many naui is a double 
loss — tlie loss of the money expended in feeding, elotli- 
iiig, and paying, perhaps pensioning them ; and the loss 
incurred by the abstraction of so many able-bodied men 
from the field of labour. 

Stuke. — 1 don't clearly see that. Are not the men 
: busy fighting, which is surely labour ? 

Gil — Hut it is a labour wliitji yiekls no return. We get 
nothing out ^f it but misery. If fifty thousand men are 
kept blowing away gunpowder iiit^ the atmosphere for 
a whole year, we eaiinot, as far as I can sec, be the 
richer^for it, but a ^n at dial the pcKirer. It is a labour 
worse than lost. As every om of the fighters miglit be 
working at some useful employment, and adding to the 
national resources, if he were not a soldier, it is pretty 
clear tj^at war is an engine of national impoverishment. 
•( )f the calamities which it otherwise produces, 1 need 
say nothing. Its iiitercuptifip of coinincrce, its dis- 
tracting of people’s minds fironi all sorts of s^ol ini- 
provcmcih, its positively barbarising influence, is all bad. 
The loss of life and limb arising from it is deplorable. 

Slttke , — At nil events, (he army is recruited from the 
least usefiil and respectable portion of the community — 
a kind of riddance of badly-behaved young men. Is it 
not Laing wlio (xnnpliments us on our constructing the 
* army out of the least valuable materials in the country, 
instead of, ns in Prussia, using up indiscricrinatejy the 
best members of the comniAnity as soldiers ? 

Gi/.— -There may bo some truth in that, although I 
must say the army, on the whole, is an cxcccdiifgly well- 
conducted body of men, and abounds in persons m great 
respectability and intelligence, llowevy, granting that 
it OMS rid us of many bad spirits, mignt not there be 
some batter plan of rendering these men harmless to 
society, than in making them soldiers ? Have oil fiur 
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meavs of instruction and melioration been tried ? One 
defbct in our institutions seems obvious : we liave no j 
gdhprul and liumane plan for preventuig petty crimes, 
andHi^ouing the youthful poor from vices which ruin 
their cii^ractor, and 8end|^cm a long life of misery. I 
J^blic justice, in *treati]^ tlicse unfortunate* beings, ! 
never considers temptations, nor has any idea of pre- 
dispositions in tlie individual. All are swept into the 
gulf driven into the hands^of the recniiting sergeant, 
or condemned and sent to the penal colonies. 

Stuke. — don’t know that society is to be blamed for ! 
this. Sonie years ago, an association of benev<dent per- 
sons, at their own expense, rid the strcf;ts of London of 
houseless and destitute children, to whom they kindly 
gave hoard, clothing, education, and industrial training. 
After thus putting them iu a v. ay of earning a liveli- 
hood, they apprenticed them to farmers at tlie Cape of 
Good Hope ; for they could iu)t get employment for them 
at home. Well, this institution was brought to an end, 
by what I thought a very senseless howl of the metro- 
politan press. They said it was a system of white sla- 
very ; and as the supporters of tlie institution had«fio 
interest in carrying it on, and di<l not like to he ctalled 
names, they gave it up. 1 now sec, by a report of what 
took place a short time ago iu the Lord Mayor's <!ourt, 
that the streets arc again haunted by destitute children, 
who of course all become thieves. I wonder who, in the 
face of the former experiment, will be willing to look 
after them. 

GiL — ^Why, the parish authorities /icrtainly ; and if 
they don’t, sclmols of industry ought to be got up, at 
the public expense, to res<inc these poor children from 
destruction. Soumthing of this kind is already done in 
Al)erdecn, with IjR I»c8t effect^ and will be ‘oy and by in 
some other towns. Why should London, not follow* the 
example? My opinion is, that the society you allude to 
was far too easily intimidated. The nioinbers, knowing 
that what they were doing was from no had .motive*, but 
the reverse, should have persevtrbd— outlived the cla- 
mour against them. 

they would, I daresay, if they luid been 
backed. The world is often most thankhiss to its bene- 
factors, and often joins in the laugh against individuals 
who Iiavc for years been doing much good. 

G/7.— Men of integrity of principle should not mind 
either sarcasm or abuse. You rememhor what Sir AVal- 
tcr Scott said of his enemies and detractors ; ‘ I let them 
hum and buzz tliemsolves to sleep.’ Whatever arratige- 
meiit is founded on truth and justice, must stand ; what- 
ever has a basis in fraud, must come to nought. Emer- 
son puts this ill the clearest light. It is an acknow- 
ledged truth in othi^, and not less true iu social econo- 
mics. Honesty, you know, is always the best policy. 

Stukc. — ^Yct w'hatf'is more observable than that of 
clever dishonest men succeeding in their schemes, while 
good men axe defeated in tlieir lA^st useful arrange- i 
nicnts ? 


OiL — The dishonest and t!-e shabby may achieve 
some paltry end no doubt ; but look around, .and see 
tliat if, on the whole, the honest men have not the best^ 
of it. Who are those who coinmaful respect? — 1 do not 
mean obsequious aduliA'ion-^the lionest men to be 
sure. Wlio are those w!io gain no cstecn., though 
perhaps some apidause, for their talents? — the un- 
principled to be sure. If there he a lesson taught 
more distinctly than anothci^'at the present moment, 
it is. thttc no brilliancy of qualification, no power or 
genius, no learning, no rank, no anything, can make 
a dishonwrtc man be respected. The plain inference is,« 
iiiat, in defiance of sneers and obloquy, every one should 
do his best to act with a resolute integrity of priliciple. ! 
It may be inconvenient, or it may involve some sacri- 
fices in . the meantime, hut it will unquestionably be 
alone gainful in the end. 

SUiic . — All very fine in tlieory, but only so-so in 
practice. Wp'hee countries making a capital thing of 
stealing other countries near them ; we see gre<)t bodies 
.Cjf individuals living in splendid style, by stiw^g men 


and making them work like brutes ; we see hundreds 
of persons as comfortable and respected as may- Iw, 
although living by very shabby kinds of triAs. 

G«7.— You look only at the outside of things. Among 
universal affairs, it is often difficult to trace the retri- 
butive punishment of acts unquestionably vicious, and 
iudefensihle on moral grounds. The w’ays of Provi- 
dence are not always clear to the intelligence of man. 
Retribution may sometimes demonstrate itself in .secret 
cankering cares, or feelings of remorse; sometimfs in 
exposure to the w'orld, and disgrace; sometimes in dis- 
tressing annoyances from the failure of schemes ; some- 
times in terrible fears ‘for consequences: at the very 
least, loss of self-respect. Who knows whether Russia 
may not yet repent of having crushed Poland? Is not 
Austria at its wit’s end keeping Lombardy in subjec- 
tion ? Have not tlie French caught a Tartar in Algeria ? 
May not the United States, by their extensions, be going 
on infatuatedly to their ruin ? Is not their very slave 
system enough to blow them up ? Honesty, along with 
kindness, I repeat, should be the governing principle 
of the world. » 

Stake, — ^Wliat you say may be true in the main, but 
I doubt its application to ordinary luaitors. It wouhi 
be all very well, acting in every affair of life with trans- 
parent uprightness, and candour, and generosity, if 
every other person would do the same ; hut the hulk of 
the world are a set of sliarks, with whom it is neces- 
sary, at the very least, to bo always on the defensive. 
For my part, I have been the victim of all sorts of (m- 
croachments ; and what is strange, I have been ill-used 
cliielly by those to whom I liave shown kindness. I have 
got only kicks for my halfpence. Sometimes I cannot 
help laugliing at the way I have been treated ; it re- 
minds me so much of the old story of the beggar and 
the nicrcli.ant. 

GiL — What story do you allude to ? I don’t remember 
anything of the kind. 

Stake, — The story was this : I have seen it in some 
.old book. In a certain city in the East there was a poor 
man, a beggar, who sat daily at the corner of a strci t, 
where his miserable appearance miglit excite the charity 
of the numerous passengers. One oocasioiuilly would 
give him a trifle ; many gave him nothing. It haiqH'niMl 
tliat a rich merchant came to reside in that quart4‘r, and 
taking compassion on the poor man, he dr(y>pcd an alms 
to him daily in ji-assing. The regularity of this bouiity 
cheered the beggar very much. A coin equal to a j)cniiy 
was the amount of tiie alms each day, and outliis he 
begun to reckon witli as mmih certainty as that the sun 
W'ould rise. It became to him a sort of annuity. Well, 
this went on for a pories of years, Die beggar all flic 
time improving in circumstances, and looking on liis 
henefai'tor witli profound resiiect. At length things 
took A turn with the merchant. Whether he had met 
with heavy losses, or had discovc\ed some other pauper 
uiore needful and deserving, I do not know, hut it is 
certain that ho all at once desisted from giving the 
beggar his iisial alms. The first day that this took 
place the beggar w*as a little surprised, but as it might 
I be an accidental omission, it did not give him very deep 
I cumt(!rn. The second day he was surprised in earnest ; 
he w*as dreadkilly chagrined. Wh^ have I done, 
thought he, that 1 should merit this extraordinary treat- 
ment. The third day he was fhrious ; it was an indig- 
i nifcy not to be bohic ; it was a positive robbery. Ad-' 
I dressing the merchant on the fourth day, he requested 
to know wliat he had done to be treated thus : why was 
his daily allowance stopped? The merchant was now 
‘in his turn surprised, and replied that he could not he 
questioned as to his dispensation of alms ; he could do 
‘ with his own as he liked. This answer, which you 
would think was quite reasoni^le, would not do for the 
l)eggar. Ite said^hat he had no wish to injure any 
mail, but it was his duty to defend his rights, uqd seeing 
1 the merchant would not pay him his ^ily salary, he 
I must refer the case to a court of justice. Accordingly, 

I he had the merchaat up before tiie cady, to whom he 
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explained his wrongs. * This merchant,’ said he, * has 
done me a serious injury. He gave me a penny a-day 
for so nianv years tliat J arranged all my plans in re- 
ference to ill I married on the faith of the penny, and 
nothing else. I have a family to support and a rent to 
pay, and \vithout the continuance of the ponfty, how ata 
T to do either the one or the other? The stoppage of 
tfiis revenue is, in short, a very great calamity,' and f, 
in* the name of the prophet, cry to your highness for 
justice, y&r Ihj it from me, however, to insist on the 
defendant continuing his penny daily ; if that be incon- 
venient, 1 am willing to accept a compensation in a dis- 
tinct sum.* The cady now heard what tlie merchant 
had to say in reply, and he did not seem at all pleased 
witli it. He remarked that it was a case of very serious 
oi'pression ; a very bad castj indeed, whicli eould not be 
suffered to go unredressed. If the merchant did not 
intend continuing the penny for life, he liad no business 
leading the beggar into the idea that lie would, by giving 
him alms so regularly. The hi*tion of now, out of mere 
caprice, M'itlulrawing a bounty which was essential to 
the poor nian*s existence and happiness, and to which 
he was unquestionably entitled by pfes<;ftptivc right, 
was on the face of it absurd. ‘ Go, sir,* said he in con- 
clusion to the merchant, * and pay the man his dues. 
I ordain that you give liim a liundrcd piastres in liqui- 
dation of all demands.* Tljcre, what do you think of 

tliat ? There was gratitud^^ for you. 

Gil . — roeh ! only a fable, 

Sluh. — A good quiz, you mean ; not a bad satire, 1 
take it, on v-diat one often meets writli for all bis kind- 
ness. 


BIOGllAl’IIIO SKETCHES. 

THEOJXIRE EDWailU UOOK. 

Theodorb Edward Hook w'as horn in Ch.arIotte ' 
Street, Bedford Square, London, on.tho 22d of Sep- 
tenil)cr 1788. His fatlier was a musical composer of 
talent, in his day and sphere a man of considerable < 
note. Mrs Hook is said to liave been an amiable and cx- 
eellent woman : she died, unfortunately for Tboodere, in I 
his fifteenth year, just when ho most needed a judicious | 
and affectionate riionitor. Then; was hut one other | 
child, Dr James Hook, Theodore’s senior by eighteen 
years, wlio, wKcii they lost th(‘ir mother, w\as already at ' 
Oxford, iireparing for the church. His life, less bril- , 
liant, was liapiiier than his gifted brother’s. He ro.se to 
due eminence in his profession, and died dean of Wor- 
cester. 

Theodore had been sent betimes to Harrow' ; hut , 
when his father became a widower, and therefore 
anxious for the boy’s cheerful company, he easily con- 
sented to allow him to remain at home. The Mi tile j 
hack ' drawing-rdom*- was accordingly given up In ^ 
Master Theodore. Here lie settled himself to reatl 
novels and farces, or fantasy on the piano, or })lay the 
fool with such of his young friends as chose to visit 
him : nothing could be more pleasant, or more unpro- 
fitable. One profitable gift, however, the elder Hook 
soon detected in his sportful son ; Theodore could ver- 
sify, and versi^well, with less trouble than it costs 
ordinary mortafSto pen very indifi’erefit prose. This 
discovery sealed his fate. Tlie veteran artist took the 
stripling into partnofship. Was a song required — 
Theodore dashed off the words, wmle the other com- 
{loscd the' pi)Mfc — ^the junior receiviiig an equitable 
'share of the proceeds. For the' sqa of k ihan hknd-in- 
glove with the whole tribe of plaj^ers and dramatists, 
tlie transitiod from the little back drawitig-rddip, to the 
spaces b<)tli ^befo're and behind the stage’ bf t)rary 
Lane, was a natural and an eaay one. Theodbre was *a 
l)oot, and' tfy^n ^ready a wit ; ttts persoii pleasing, his 
manners free Jfrbifi timidity ; no wonder if he rose into 
high favour with the ladies and gentlcpiori of tjie green- 
room. Such' an atmosphere, and siich siicjety; quickly 
■titnulated him to ^ej&ing loftiet'than Sotigy 


imting. With the aid of a few French vaudevilles, j 
• The Soldier’s Return, n comic opera, in two arts,* W'os 
quickly preduced.' It was performed at Drury Lmie 
with ‘vociferous applause;’ and who now so hapj^'as 
Theodore? This success nearly turned his h^dfW at 
least banished firoin it, and*4br ever, all thoughts of 
joining any of the regular profession^. 

This was in 1805, and during the next few years, 
operas, melodramas, farces — some of the last, it is said, 
capital in their klnd -flowad in rapid succession.ftom 
Theodore’s pen. But at that time, as the best of his 
biographers observe, the real farce was his own lil^ 
His theatrical ongoings had made him acquainted with 
the actor Matlfews, a merry, thoughtless fellow like 
himself : Ixith were in the heyday of youth, instinct 
vrith fiin, and brimful of.the wildest animal spirits. 
'I’heir acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy, and 
this gave birth to a long series of practical jokes — some 
audacious, some merely comic — a history of which might 
fill wdiole volumes, tliough of a nature truly more to 
amuse than to edify. Has the reader ever heard of the 
‘Berners Street Hoax of 1809?’ A neat, quiSMooking 
rciftdetiec drew the attention of Tlieodore and a com- 
panion, as they were ono day walking thi'ough Berners 
Street. Next moment the wag ofi’ered to bet that, be- 
fore the week was out, this very mansion should be tho 
most famous in London. The wager was accepted, and 
Hook set to work to win it. Before seven days ela])sod, 
the piist had carried a thousand letters, ftoin the pen of 
Mr Theodore IJiook, to a thousand persons of every rank 
ai d ui cupation. *80016, on the most plausible grounds, 
wore requested to appear In person ; but the majority 
to ^elivcr goods of one kind or another, on the same 
hour of th(% same d^y, at the innocent and devoted 
house. On the appointed for6noun. Theodore and his 
friends were lAanted at the window opposite, to con- 
template and enjoy tho proceedings, l^recisely at the 
hour named in all the missives, up drove ‘ the l>iike of 
York’s carriage; th(^Ar.dibishop of Canterbury, a ca- 
binet minister, the lorcf mayor, and a great host of dig- 
nitaries, less punctual than his military royal liighness, 
wore tilso under w'eigh. But arrival was impossible: 
the thoroughfares, firom every point of the coni|)Hs.s, 
were already blocked up with wagons, coaches, brewers’ 
drays, costermongers’ carts — vehicles of all descriptions. 
The liiihbub this prank occasioned in London may be 
easily imagined : we have narrated it, nowise wdth ap- 
proval, as a significant emblem of Hook’s early life. It 
was played in tlic year of Ins majority. 

8uc.h froli(*s, however, v/ere not calculated to intro- 
duce Theodore to those exalted regions of high-life 
; above stairs which his merriment* duly softened, was 
in after-yearg so frequently to exhilarate, and wliither- 
wards he was doubtless already casting many a lunging 
glance. For this consummation he was indebted to the 
most *w'onderful oj^ all lias hrilBant social gifts— his 
faculty of improvii’.ation, » di.««play of whicli could ox- 
tort from such a man lUe poet Coleridge tlic asser- 
tion, tliat ^ n(X>k was as true a genius as Dante!’ 
AVhen ^heridaii was returned for Westminster, after 
*one of those numerous over rncriiorablc struggles, now 
se utterly forgotten, tl|u campany at Drury Lane 
celebrated their proprietor's tt'inrnph by giving him a 
dinner, aYid Theodore was among the guests. In the 
course of the evening, says Mrs Mathews, ‘being in 
turn* solicited, he displaf^i^l his talents id eXtempor.a- 
neous singing. Tim company was nnmotous, and gene- 
rally strangers to Mr Hook; but without a moment’s 
premeditation be composed a verse upon every person 
' in the room, full of tlie most pointed wit, ami w'ith the 
truest rhymes, unhesitatingly gathering into his s^jeet; 
as lie rapidly proceeded, Ins^dltion to what had passed 
during dinner, every trivial incident of the nmnient. Mr 
dheridan was a.««toni8hcd at his 'extraordinary faculty,’ 
&c. ‘ could not liave believed,’ &c. ; and, in’ short, to^ 

some p!WB of the young English iniprovisatore. 

This intnxlfHdaon to the author of the School for 
Scandals led tb ah acquaintanee with his son (the ‘Tom* 
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of fo many of his jokes), and with other * persons of 
'quality,' friends of the younger Sheridan. By and 
hjr. we meet Theodore, delighting and delighted, in the 
driedng-room of the Marchioness of Hertford. Nay, 
royaIiy;-or quasi-royalty itself, * at a supper in Man- 
chester Square,’ «nd * one or two dinners elsewhere,’ 
deigned to be amused with liis witty sallies and lyrical 
ground-and-lofty tumbling. On the first of these occa- 
sions. when the aspirant. ,then * a slim youth of fine 
figiife, his head covered with black clustering curls,' 
took his leave, the Prince Regent placed his htuid on 
his shoulder, and said, * Mr lI(X)k, I must sec and hear 
you again.’ The ball was at Thcodore> foot ; pnisently 
the same illustrious personage was heard to declare, 

’ Something must be done for Hook.' 

By the end of 1812 sorncihinpp very cfibctual had been 
done for Hook : he was appointed accomptant-general 
nnrf treasurer to the colony of the Mauritius, with a 
salary of L,20()() a-year. Here was an opportunity, 
easily, Md without the fear of ridicule, to amend what- 
ever w'aVwrong in hia way of life. Had the man now 
shaped his course n little more wisely, he might. in(\eed, 
j never have edited John Bull, and yet been in all ws^s a 
I gainer. But lie was fivc-and- twenty, and his days had 
1 not been passed in the school where the lessons of self- 
denial are enforced with stripes. Arrived at his destina- 
tion in tlio October of 1813, he continued, on a some- 
what higher scale, the game lie had already been playing 
in London. He found a gay, dissipated society stirring 
around him ; halls, theatricids public and private, horse- 
races, mason-festivii-ies, convivialities w'iUiout end. lie 
plunged headlong into it all, enjoyed and repaid in kind 
tlie boundless hospitality of the place; while the dutijs of 
hifi office were being neglected, or-^w'orso than neglected 
— left to be performed by dishonest subordinates. Finally, 
on the evening of the 8th March lfil8, some five 
years and nine months after he had landed, he wag sup- 
ping at a friend’s house, when the officers of justice ciime 
tn seize him. Poor Theodore dragged by * torch- 
light through crowded streets' to the common jail, then^ 
handed over to a military detachment honicward-bouud,' 
and sailed soon afterwards for Fitigland, cliarged with 
having enibr'^zled L.20,000 of the public money. 

The Quarterly lie viewer has gone, with impartiality 
and care, into tiie question of Jlook’s misconduct, and 
it seems clear that he was innocent of everything but 
the grossest carelessness ; a sad fault indeed, yet far 
enough removed from crime. He arrived at i’ortsmouth 
in the January of 1819, and was at once, by order of 
tho crown lawyers, released from confinement, to un- 
<lt*rgo, through a wearisome series of years, the searcli- 
ing examination by^ the Audit Board. During his ab- 
Kcnce his father bad died. By the cldse of 1819 — 
friendless, moncytea^, disgraced— he hati crept into 
humble leggings at Somers tpwn. But the buoytincy of 
Ills spirit no misfortune (;ould utterly depress: He 
sought out the bumbler of his ol<l associates, and if he 
liad poverty to vex him, gaiety* was there to keep her 
company. He wrote for theatres and periodicals: he 
even started a magazine — * The Arcadian.’ Thc^iuuen'i 
business was then engrossing the minds of all, and 
Theodore had been ever S;he sturdiest of Torie.s. In tne 
Slimmer of 1820 he ^ed the first shot in his fierce cam- 
paign against that unhappy personage: it was ‘a thin 
j octavo,’ in such rhyme as we qan fancy. A few months 
I more, and John Bull electrified the world. *Nd first 
appearance of any periodical work of any class what- 
I ever has, in our time at least, produced sucli a startling 
I sensation. It told at once, from the convulsed centre, to. 
every extremity of the kingdom. There was talent of; 
ever/" sort, apparently, that.could have been desired or^ 
devised for such a purpose. It seemed as if a legion of 
sarcastic; devils had brooded in synod over the dements 
of withering derision.’ 

I ‘ Theodore’s salary as editor was rising towards L.2000 
a-year, when, jh the autumn of 1823, the investigation 
of the Audit Board was closed : its report pr^ounced 
him a debtor to the crown in the sum of L.12,()00. His 


property, forthwith seized and sold, did not fetch as 
many pence; and his pcTHon was handed over to a 
8herifi''s officer named Hemp, to be dealt -with as the 
law prescribes. It was always one of Hook’s delusions, 
founded partly on his John Bull services, that some 
royal or noble interference would be exerted to have the j 
^ebt wiped out. For nine months, accordingly, incurring j 
upncccBsary expense, he lingered on in his captor’s re- 
sidence at Shire Lane, a dismal ahd squalid abode. 'Cet 
this period was not the most unhappy or even the most 
unprofitable of his life. His days were devoted to tlio j 
duties of his editorship, and to the composition of the { 
‘Sayings and Doings.’ Of an evening, his friends ga- | 
thered round him. Dr Mugirin, whose aoquaintanoo ■ 
with him dated from his imprisunineut, was a nightly ; 
visitor. At last, in tlie April of 1824, ho gave notice i 
that he intended to remove to the King’s Bench. Mr 
Hemp had, meanwhile, been fascinated by the constant 
glee and good-humour of his lively captive. To break 
the melancholy of parting, he went the length of inviting 
liim to a festive baiuiuct on the evening before he left 
Shire Lane. The company was of a mixed description 
— cultivators of the muses, i’rom Theodore’s cirede of 
friends, alternating with select tipstaves, intimates of 
the worthy host. Frc tho night was gone. Hook was j 
called on for an improvisation, ‘ and his ballad’ (says a j 
good authority, for otherwi|e it were inoredibk*) * showed ■ 
up Mr Hemp and his brethren as intrusted with the | 
final office of the law in the case of the culiirit before I 
them.* I 

After a year’s detention in the King’s Bench, in the ; 
May of 1825 he was finally released, with a distinct ! 
intimation from the Audit Hoard, that the debt was to 
hang over him till paiil. Hook was now in Ids thirty- 
seventh year, and, with proper prudence, happy days 
might have still been in store for him. For the first 
series of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ published early in 1824, 
he had received L.2()00; th(‘ second appeared just before 
ho left the King’s Bench. Both placed him high among 
the highest of then living novelists. His emolurncrits 
from John Bull were, as already stated, uncommonly 
large. Thus, in a short time, with economy ami dili- 
gence, independence was sure for him. Will it be be- 
lieved, that although, during the next sixteen years, he 
wTote thirty-eight volumes, and added the editorship of • 
the New Montldy Magazine to that of J^hn Bull, not a ; 
farthing of the large sums this productive industTy 
brought him was devoted to extinguish his debt to the 
crown ? 

On quitting jail, he took a good house at Fiitney, and 
began to mix in society, though chiefiy of a theatrical ' 
and literary kind. Tw’o years afterwards, hpw'ever, he 
migrated to a large and handsome residence in Cleveland ' 
Row (of London Proper), gave dinners on an extensive 
scale, and became a member and frequenter of several 
aristocratic clubs, ‘csiiccially’— satal words — ‘siicli as 
allow'ed of play.’ His visiting-book soon included all 
that was loftiest and gayest, and in every sense nifisft 
distinguished in London society. The editor of Joliii 
Bull, the fashionable novelist, the wittiest and most 
vivid talker of the time, his presence was not only 
everywhere welcome, but everywhere coveted and cla- : 
moured for. Ikit the whirl of extravagant dissipation 
emptied his fevered his brain, and shortened 

the precious leisure in which alone his subsistence could 
be gained. In the midst of it all, he saw impending over 
him the Damocles sword of debt In 1831 he removed, 
indeed, to a humbler residence at Fulham* but his habits 
in other respects sufibred no change. At home, too, he 
[had entangled himself in domestio relations to which it 
jis painful to refer. There were, it is tnie, constant in- 
ternal struggles and protests against all this madness, 
yet, practici^y, Theodore surrendered himself with 
open eyes to lus fate ; he never (until, for human pur- 
poses, too late) made any one real and forcible attempt I ^ 
to break the l^ful spell which chained him to a oourso ' 
of life inwardly and outwardly ruinous. The vigour of I 
the following apt quotarion must excuse its lenglL 
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‘ There is rccorticil,’ in his rtary, * in more than 
usual detail, one winter visit, at the seat of a nobleman 
of almost unequalled wealth, evidently particularly fond 
of Hook, aid always mentionetl in terms of real jyruti- 
tude, even alTection. ^ Here was a large company, in- 
cluding some of the Very highest names in England: 
the party secin to have remained together for more 
than a fortnight ; or, if one went, the place was fillftl 
inimcdiaUdy by another not less distinguished by ^he 
lid vantages of birth and fortune. Hook’s is the only 
untitled name, except a led captain and chaplain or two, 
ard some misses of miisicjd celebrity. What a struggle 
he has to maintain ! Every Thursday he must meet the 
printer of “ John Bull," to arrange the paper for Satur- ^ 
I day’s impression. While the rest are shooting or hunt- 
i ing, ho (ilears his head as well as he can, and steals a 
! few hours to write his articles. When they go to bed 
I on Wednesday night, lie smuggles himself into a post- 
i chaise, and is carried across 1.1 lo country to some ap- 

I pointed “Blue Boar” or *■ th-boked Billet." a’hnrsday 
, ' morning is spent in overhauling correspondence, in ail 
• , the «lct:iil8 of tlio editorship. He, with hard driving, 

; ■ gets hack to the neighbourhood of the c*stlc Avhen the 
i ' dressing-bell is ringing. Mr Hook’s servant has inti- 

, mated that his rnastei is slightly indisposed. He enters 
; ; lli(* gate as if from a short walk in the wood. In lialf 

I I an hour, behold him answering placidly the inquiries of 
' ; llie liulies—bis lv*adjiche fortunately gone at last— quite 

ready for th* turtle and chain pagne — puns rattle like a 
I li.iil-showir- “ that dx'ar Theodore” had fiever been 
nil. re hrilliaat. At a decorous hour the great lord ami 
' his graver guest® retire: it is supposed that the evening 
. is liver, that the house is shut up. But Hook is quar- 
;| 1en:d in a long hachelors* gallery with half-a-dozen 
,1 hachelors of diflorent calibre. One of them, a dashing 
I young earl, ])Poposea what the Diary calls “ something 
eomfortahle" in his dressing-room. Hook, after his 
1 ' sleepless night and busy day, iiesitatos; hut is persuaded, 
i! 'fhe end is, that they play deep, and that 'I’heodore 
I loses a groat deal more money than ho had brought 
‘i with him from town, or knows howto come at if hp 
; ; were th<*rc. But he rises next morning with a swim- 
■ ■ ming, bev. 11 h’rcd head, .and, .as the fumes disperse, per- 
reives that, he nmrt write instantly for money. Xo 
j diirieulty is to be made. The fashionable t.ailor (fiUas 
I , merciless Jew) to whom lie discloses the ease must, oh 
. jitii/ trniLSf romit a Inindred pounds by return of post, 
.'“it is accomplished — the debt is discharged. Thursday 
comes round again, and again he osi*apcs to meet the 
j. printer. This time the jirinter brings a jiayment of 
. salary with him, and Hook drives back to the castle in 
I great glee. Exactly the same scene recurs a night or 
1 two afterwards. Tlic salary all goes. When the time 
! ; comes for liiin at last to leave his splendid friend, he 
I ' finds that he has lost a fortnight as respects a book that 
! ' must be finished within a month or six weeks, and that 
j , what with travelling expenses hither and thither (he 
' has to defr.ay the printer’s too), and los.scs at play to 
■ silken coxcombs — who consider him as an admirable 
jaik-pudding, and also as an invaluable pigeon, since 
I he drains his glass as well as fills it— he has throw^t 
' away more money than lie could have earned by the 
labour of three months in liis own room at Fulhain. 

! But then the % umhlc of the green ckhriot is seen well 
I stocked with pheasants and hares, as it pauses in pass- 
! ing through town at Crockford’s, the Carlton, or the 
, Athenmum ; and as often as the “ Morning Post" alluded 
; to the noble peer’s Cliristmas court, Mr Theodore 
I Hook’s jamo closed the paragraph of “ fosliionable in- i 
; tclligenee.*”* Sunt lachrymat rerum I j. 

I Hook’s life was*^ tending towards no peaceful and 
. i sirablc goal ; and thoiigh to the outward eye, almost ]go 
the last, the same polished and joyous worldling as ever, 

. his inner man was racsked by mournfhl fears and chagrins. 

' liCt us hear himself speak. 


* Quarterly Review, Na 14.1, Art. Theodore Hook;** a mas- 

terly essay, from a pen^not to bo mistaken. 


* January 19, 1837.— Another dreadful, miserable, ^ 
dark, and dreary day. Letter from my sister-iujjlaw ; 
she pniises my industry, and pities my poverty. My ■ 
poverty is painful, not on my own account, but on tliat 
of others; and because, though 1 have, through ^God’s 
goodness, been most fortunate in my literary under- 
takings, I have uselessly wasted net only money to a 
groat extent in useless things, but have also wasted the 
time which would have reimbursed me. It is never too 
late to mend ; and I now w^rk night and day, and only 
wonder, when I look back, tliat 1 should have bfieii so 
foolish 08 to waste the prime of life in foolish idleness. 

‘ September 6, 1838. — To-day invited by Sir Edward 
Sugden to meet Lord Granville Somerset, Dr lios, Cro- r 
ker, and others agreeable; but said no. * * How 
little people thi^ik of the griefs ami sorrows of tho.se ' | 
whom they hear onl>»in |>ublic, and then not always i| 
favourably I’ 1 1 

The following is the last entry in his diary. ‘•June ! j 
20, 1841. — To-day ill, but in to dinner to Lord Uarring- j | 
ton’s, to meet the Duke of Wellington. There Duke , ' 
and j)uchess of Bedford, Lord and Lady Southampton, ; I 
Ifc>ril Jjohdondevr}’, Lor<l,’ &c. &c. j ' 

The illness here spoken of liad 1)een gaining on him j 
for some time ; it sprang from a ‘ total disorganisation ! [ 
of the liver and other viscera.’ He continued ailing | 
lliroiighout tlic summer. On tlie 13tU of August, after j , 
a liard day’s work of writing, he ‘ retired in great ex- 1 1 
haustiun to his bed.' He expired on the evening of the 1 1 
24th. • 1 1 

'I'le*: a biographical, .and not a critio.al sketch : an , j 

estimate of Hook’s well-known, on the whole perhaps i j 
somcwliat trivial, and at any rate easily appreciable || 
wfitings, it is not oiir intention to offer. His life, in- 1 ' 
deed, in tne full rotronl of it to be c.u* day doubtless ' 
presented to ^le worlil, will be probably more interesting, 1 1 
oirtaiidy far mure instructive, than any works he has 1 1 
left btMimd him. Would that for us all it wore as easy 1 ' 
to follow ^ut in practi*'?*, as to enforce and .isseri, w> be | 
true, the pithy mSxim, ‘ Wrong never comes right,’ ■ 1 
which, meeting us repeatedly in his hooks, has been I 
; schlom so vividly exemplitied as in the life of Theodore I ; 
I Edward Hook. ! 


THE RETURNED SLAVE. |‘ 

AN ANKCnoTE FKOM TIIK ITAI.TAN OF SOAVK. I 

A Noni.EMAN being at a state bamiuet, given at IVIar- i 
soillc'^, was anxious to refresh himself by taking a few ! 
turns in a boat on the river. He accordingly called 
for a boatman, when a pleasing looking youth, with a j 
most griuiious manner, offered hiTnself. The nobleman ’ 
w'as inducAl to look at him attentively, seeing liiin pos- 
sessed of more refined manner:* than are usually met 
with in that rank of life. * You do not row,* he said, ‘n;3 
if ybu were a sai Ar ; amf I cannot understand tliat, if it 
is not your trade, you could undertake such a severe 
exercise for recreatioif^ I 

’ J was not born, indeed,’ n*plied the yoiilli, * in this 
ranlif of life, nor is tliis tlic tr^c 1 belong to ; but. tlic 
^misfortunes of iny father have obliged me to take to it, > 
to earn a trifle on festif al dKys.’ 

‘ And wliat misfortunes have hapiiened your fattier ? * 1 
said the nobleman. ' ' 

* He is a slave,’ repked the youth in a state of dis- 

tress ; * and 1 have no means of ransoming him but by , i 
the most severe labour and fatigue.’ | ; 

* A slave ! And how long, and where ? * . I P 

'lie is noMT six months iu chains at Tetuan. Hf ; 

formiMl a small capital by his earnings, freiglited a ship; j | 
w'ent in it himself, indqptriously wishing to iMike the | ; 
most of it; but unfortunately it was seized by the || 
Moors, and he and the crew were made slaves. Two I 
thoiisuiid crowns they require for his ransom ; but as 
lie took all our property with him, we are very far ftom 
being able to procure so large an amount My mother 4 
and ^ster work day and night to assisfin collecting the 
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aim!, and I do the same ; therefore I Msh to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity of adding to our earnings. At 
drst I thought to be able to liberate him by taking his 
place ; but tny mother (who suspetited my plan) assured 
me that niy design was useless ; and fearing, not without 
some reason, that I still i^ight venture, forbade all the 
captains to take mi on boara.* 

* Have you not beard anything of him since ? Po you 

know whom he serves, and in wliat way he is treated ?’ 
uskedethe nobleman. f- 

* Ho is the superintendent of the royal gardens, and 
is treated humanely. But, alas ! this is small cumforl; for 

- liim ; he is a slave, and far fVom all those most dear to 
him.* 

* What is his name and age? 

‘ llobcrt ; and he is nearly ^fifty-five years of age.’ 

‘ You have my best wishes, and certainly are deserv- 
ing oj better fortune. From your good conduct, 1 think 
1 may promise it to you.* 

Niglit coming on, the nobleman desired him to land 
him, and, jumping out of tlic boat, would not allow the 
youth time*to thank him for the purse of money whidi 
he left in it as a reward. The young man, sur])rised ‘at 
such generosity, for many days sought the nobleman to 
express his gratitude ; but in vain. Two months after- 
wards, while this poor but honest family were at their 
scanty dinner, to tneir utter amazement Bobert arrived. 
A scream of joy and surprise escaped them : they even 
doubted the reality of their vision. lie tenderly em- 
braced esich one : ‘ My wife and my children,* lici ex- 
claimed, ‘ how deeply indebted 1 am you ; but tell 
me, liow have you K‘en enabled to release me ? The 
sum required for my ransom was enormous: thq^e 
clotlies, and my passage paid beforehand, rJl iustonish 
me. Alas I to what a state of misery do 1 see you have 
rcdu(5ed yourselves for me.* li 

The sudden joy quite overpowered his wife, who luid 
not strength to answer, until relieved by a flood of tears. 
8hc again embraced her husband, tpid pointhigto her 
son, sai^ ‘ You see in him your liberator; we never 
could have collected the immense sum required, wore it 
not for his indefatigable exertions, aided by those of a 
charitable nobleman who was struck by his amiability. 
To that boy you certainly owe your free<lom : he even 
secretly arranged to exchange with you.* 

A shriek from her daughter interrupted her, and 
on turning round she perceived her son had fainted. 
The first symptom of returning consciousness wiis a 
vacant gaze at his father. Making a vain efibrt to 
speak, the poor father was stnick dumb by the sudden 
transition from joy to grief, and turr\ing to his sun in an 
angry manner, he exclaimed, * Alas I unfortunate youth, 
what have you done? I cannot feel myself Indebted to 
you for this liberty without shuddering. If niy ransom 
hod not caused you to commit some crime, you would 
not have dared to conceal it fi om ycQ»r mother. ?:hc 
son of a miserable slave, and in tliesc wretched times, it 
is not likely that by honest mcaiyi you could have pro- 
cured such assistance. 1 tremble ai the thought of your 
filiid love leading you into crime. Believe me froii^ this 
uncertain^ ; if it is true, I would rather ’ 

‘ No, no ; compose yourself fatlj^er ; embrace your eon : 
I am not yet unworthy of that name ; for it is ^either 
to me nor one of us that you are indebted. Our l)ene- 
factor is quite another person. Indeed, mother, it is to 
that stranger who gave me theput?■8^^ in such a generoas 
manner that we owe our happiness. Oh, if 1 could 
meet him ! If I could— But 1 will leave no stone 
t ntumed to discover him.* He tlien relate^ to his fatlier 
kow be had met the stranger, and thus eased his mind 
of all uuf^tainty. 

After two years of useless ihquirv, ope morning the 
lyouth chancod accidentally to meet the object of his 
search. , 

iny lorA my henefaefor!* He could say no 
^more, but tbi^w htoself at his feet 

‘VHiat do yott' watt? Whht is all this?* ijaid the 
stranger. 


‘ My lord, do you not know me ? Have you fcrifotten 
the son of tlie unfortunate Robert whom you so gene- 
rously saved?* * 

‘ You mistake, my friend ; I am a stranger only just 
arrived.’ 

‘ That may be ; but do you not recollect being lu*ro, 
aj^ut two years and a lialf since? I^et mo remind you of 
the few turns you took on the river; the purse that you 
' gaifo me ; the compassion you felt for niy father’s mis- 
fortunes ; the numerous questions you asked on what- 
ever could throw light on tlie means for his liberation. 
You have thus formed the happiness of ap entire family, 
who desire nothing now biit your presence, to heap it 
wdth a thousand blessings. Alas ! do not deny us our 
wishes.* 

‘ Softly, my friend ; you are too easily deceived ; you 
perhaps * 

‘ No ; I am not deceived ; your features are too deeply 
impressed ou iiiy mind ever to forget them. Keceivc 
our thanks.’ He then seized him by the arm, and tried 
to induce him to return with him to his homo, and 'wit- 
ness the happiness which he had been the means of 
restoring. The contrast between the two attracted a 
crowd round them. The unknown person w’as in the 
height of his glory; but instead of showing his as- 
tonishment, lie had the courage to repress it, and still 
to remain in concealment. 

I’his foot w'ouM have remained for ever a mystery, 
if, on the dsath of a Marseilles mercliant, his relations 
Iiad not found among his papers a note fur 7500 francs, 
‘.sent to Robert Meryn a Cadice,’ and ftir wliich there 
was no receipt. A famous Englisli banker said he had 
niadt' use of this money, by the orders of Signor Charles, 
secoud Baron do Montesquieu, president of the parlia- 
ment of Bourduiiux, for the ransom of an inhabitant of 
Marseilles, called Kobort, enslaved at Tetuan. Tliis 
celebrated man w as in the habit of occasionally visiting 
his sister, Madame dllericourt, who was married at 
IVlarseilles. 

I'ho generous action which ho i>erformed, and which 
we have now related, does not merit less commendation 
than his literary labours, by which ho has rendered his 
name immortal. 


DUNG t: S. 

Wb find the following humorous and judicious remarks 
on this ill-iiiidcrstood class of school-boys, in a speecli 
ilelivered by Mr Macintosh, at a late meeting of the 
Forfar, Fife" and rerthshire »iucational Ass()i:iation : — 
Wo all know what great bores dunces arc in schools, and 
how mwlily the master’s cholcr is awakened by their 
laggard nioliouH. Tlicy, however, often serve a purpose. 
\Vilhout dunces, our classes would not present the striking I 
contrast which they often exliibit ; the tlunccs arc the dark ; 
blmdes ill the picture, which throw t1id*talonied youth more ; 
inoniluetilly into view. Hiey, moreover, oifer an op])ortii)io . 
occasion for the w'it, the sapient counsel, and thundering ! 
reproof of the UKister ; and should ho enforce his argument | 
by * suiting the action to tho word* — 

* Fill] well the boding tremblers learned to trace 
Tlic day’s disastcra in his morning face ; 

Full well the busy circle, whispering roii^,. 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frcNviled.* 

Though the days of indiscriminate castigation are gone by, 
and diiuces ci\)oy an exemption formerly anknown under 
the reigu of toiror, they arc not yet treated with tho ra- 
tional consideration, and consequently with that justice, 
which their circumstances demand. . Let ua an^yse tho 

f actor of a dunce as he Is too often ipiporsouated. 

*0 are several species of dunChs. There is first 
wcapabie, to ’whom nature has been nif^ard in the 
power of observation, discrimination, reflection, and me- 
mory. 'An unfortunate of thU cIbm is sent to school, 
and yoked with class-fellows of his own age. His natural 
impf^ections speedily appear ; he falls astern at a. fearful 
rate; bo soon oecomes powerless in contending with his 
, gifted compeers, who look on .him with indifference and 
i contempt, lie then becomes a dead weight on his class, 
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and provokes, too often, tlio iro of lii8*ma8tor to punish 
him for what he is incompetent to perform. ^Hiat conso- 
<iuence8 follow ? Tlie natural incnpables are often quiet 
nnd i>at^cnt,®aTid very p;issivc under diHCOuragcmciits and 
I flisgraco ; they fi^l tlioir case to he hox>eicB9, and despair- 
ingly resign t liciiisclvcs to tlicir fate. 

. Another section of dunces stand nearly on a level with 
the uatiiml incapahlcs with resiwct to scholastic progrpif 
hccauRO they have not been trained to liabits of attenti^i, 
observation/applieation, order, nnd obedience. 'I’huy have 
b<;en Ri»oiled by too iimeh indiilgeiico ; or, it may be, have 
been entirely uneai-ed for, an<l left to the government of 
tlii ir .'ippetitea and fNiasions, a prey to the depraved jiro- 
]>(msities of human nature. At school they arc the mond 
ineapables. Thougli seen at the fag-end of a class, careless, 
unjirif paved, and unashamed, they are never at the fag-end 
of pl;iy and tnisohiof; in fact, idleness and mischief are 
tli(‘ir cl('mcut. As far as my experience goes, the natural 
inr!i]/ables nro not a numerous class, wliieh is one of tlie 
iinuy e\id<‘uees of the bencfieeiico of the. Creator, lint tlio 
mnrtil inoapables inchidu a nuieh larger profNirtion, which 
X>rovi'3 the lainentahlc irregularities in domestic training. 

'I'her«; Is a third elass of an intermediate eharai ter— ^re* 
j>vtid dunces- ]>ut falsely so called, who posfjpss a delicate 
liliysical organiHatioii, and a most sensitive menial consLitu- 
tiim, \vii(»se faculties are paralysed by anxiety and fear, 
wlio tremble at the slightest, dilliculiy, and sink under the 
siightest disconragciiient. They rCRcmble those beautiful 
plants that bloom tii the gonial atiiiosidiero of a green- 
house, but * re blastetl on being <‘xp(»sed to the mercy of 
tim clemcDt *. Above .l dozen years ago a case of this kind 
fell UTuliT my observation. The hoy to whom I allude had 
I lie most .sensitive feelings I ever knew. 1 was made aware 
of Ids very siiNccplible rnentrd temperament, and treated 
liiin with Ivindness and rare. The youth had excellent iiarU, 
and made satisfactory progress. Without rellecting on the 
probable coiis<Mpionces, Ids fatlu r placed liiiu under the 
eaio of a master to learn a foreign language ; tlie nerves of 
Die poor youth were unequal to the excitement of eoiiipo- 
tirion — lie fevered and died. 'J’liero was no blame attaoh- 
•;)>le to his te.acher. Tlic jioor youth was too sensitive for 
Mu* region of conqietition, unfit to struggle with robust and 
lianJy boys. As we arc to take an intiTCst in dunces 
generally, or those who nro reputed du)ic<*s, would it 
not 1)15 well, if wo who arc xirofessional men, would eun*-* 

1 Lilly rf(5t ourselves to consider whether it is not possible 
io devise a more rational mode of treating these dif- 
j fercut classes It is true we may be goaded and uiinoyed 
I !»y ignorant parents, who exiiect all eliildion to make tsjual 
I pi'oirresH. U.it there are (lonsiderationH superior to tem- 
pi nary gain, ofVliich wo ought never to lose siglit. Why 
I iJlies a skilful physician so earefully study tlio diagnostics 
I of any disease .as it may he exhibited in the oases of his 
l»atients? Tie does so to meet the ease fairly, to maintain 
I lii.s professional skill and credit ; and he is actuated hy the 
I higher motives of humanity and kindness. These pviii- 
' ciples and fei’liiigs should indiiee ns to rise suiierior to 
! temporary advantage, to he above the inilnenre oi uimia- 
sonahle nnd ignorant xinrciits, to .study our profession, and 
I make our duty the pole star to wliieh our exertions slionld 
'■ he directed. W e will^t.hereby lie lienefaetoi’s of our spe- 
<*ics, wo will rise in our re.spoctive spheres, nnd wo will en- 
' li.Liiee our ])rofcssion in the estimation of society. I)o not 
, these rofiections suggi'st that the classiti cation of cliildnm 
I labouring under natural nnd moral disqualifications is un- 
’ advisable and absurd ? Is it not treating them cruelly and i 
, uninstly, to place them among competitoi's with whom 
. thi*y liavc no eliance of success? . What ox^iiiioii would we i 
cniertain of a i||ro)'osal to match orifqileH in a race with ! 
youths of sound limbs and strong sinews? It is impossible I 
to calculato the extent of Iqiury, physical and mental, thus 
inflicted. In the treatment of niif^ftunatcs— misiianied , 
dunces— parents unhappily reverse the maxims they sem- 
pulously adopt with the. health of enervatetl and sickly 
children. A poor youth who paiinot move beyond the 
speed of a tortoise, being onoouraged far doing ait that hci 
is able to do, will exert his small enot^^es to the utmostl 
and take a pjeosure in his labour, when he is not taxeLl 
beyond his ability. What is it that rend^ers the labour of 
a teacher so irksome, but the folse position in which ho is 
placed by siioh unnatural orrangeinents ? Svho cau tell 
how many intellects have been marred by unskilful treat- 
ment ? The error of the modem and improved system of 
education, is the enormous speed with which the youthftil 
travellers arc hurried forwanls. “NVe cannot maku plants 


and trees grow faster than Nature Intends, oonalstentljr 
with tliclr ucalih and vigour. e 

It is well known that precocious talents In youth diSap* 

C in manhood ; like Uiokc beautiful but evajoesoent 
urs wbioli spring puts forth, and which i)eri8h in spring, 

A remarkable case of this sort is recorded in the 'fifth vch 
liimc of the Journal of Education of the Sooi^y for tlie'* 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 5— ‘ We ullude to Von Slib- 
nach’s Memoir of Christian Henry Heinucoken, who was 
born at Lubeck on fith Eehruary 1721, and died 27th June 
1725. llis life, tbei'ofoTO, dia not reach beyond the*brief 
srian qf four years and nearly five months ; yet within so i 
short a career as tliis, the child exhibited such marvellous 
proofs of intellect and memory, that we should be tcmi)ted ' 
to doubt their possibility altogether, w'crc not every in- ■ 
cident corroborated by the testimony of jiartics of tlie 'very 
highest n5Hpectability. At the ago of ten months young 
Heiniiccken b(‘gan to 'Sf^ak f it was w'hilst he was looking 
at some priiitH, wliieh he wished to have explained to him. 
Whilst tiic explanation was giving, it was casually obsd^cd 
that the child watched flic motions of the speaker’s lips 
with a singular degree of 1 * 1111168111689 ; aud theti^ though 
not w ithout great exertion, he succeeded in repei|ting what 
had been said s} liable by syllabic. From that day forward 
hi.9 progress was most extraordinary : at the age of one 
year he was conversant with all the leading events in the 
five Imoks of Moses ; at thirteen months he had tnastei'cd 
the liistory of 1 he Old Testament ; and at fourteen the his- 
tory of the i\ ew. IJy the month of Sei>teinber 1 72!!, ho had 
aeqnircd so perfect a knowledge of fl.iicient and modem 
history, as well its geography, that he could aiisw'ur any 
question put to him, on cireiiuistaiiees connected with 
eithi*r of Miciii, without a blunder. Ho now stored his me- 
’ iiiury with a iiost of Latin words ; and in a short time was 
able to express himself with tolerable ilueney in the lau- 
gn^e. No great time elapsed before he mastered Kreneh ; 
ana ere he diad reached Ills third year he inode himself 
thoroughly aetpiaintea with the geno.a logics of the prinei- 
pal families iu Jfuroiie. A considerable portion of his fourtli 
year was consumed in travelling through Denmark, where 
his rare precocity w'as a theme of admiration with the 
wiiolc coui'V amongst w'bom were the king and his son ; 
and with them he enflbi^*d into convcrsatioit, without be- 
traying the slightest shynesa. On his return to LnBcck 
he learned to write, wbioli with him was the operation of 
a few days : but bis brief and meteor-liko course was on 
the wiine ; be gradually declined, and became worse as 
month succeeded month ; and was at len^h i-elca-sed from 
his NuffuiingH. His fragile frame of boay exhibited a re- 
markable contrast with the unprecedented strength of his 
mind ; and strong, indeed, it must liavcheen to have with- 
stood the ravages of fretiuent and severe indisposition. Nor 
is it loss remarkable, tJiat tlio ohihl was not weaned from 
his nurse until a few mouths before his death ; for he had 
a violent antqiathy against every rticcies of nourishment 
but milk.’ 

Who enn imagine that the Tile of this learned infant was 
not Biierificcd to the vanity and mlsmanogoineiit of his in- 
oonHiderato iwrents? If, by a rooje rational treatment, 
the //rfdi/t of tliis child bad been the chief solicitude of his 
pami|H, and his life had lagsii prolonged, his story would 
be less marvellous indeed ; but he might have benefited 
society by tlie matured devo1o]>nicnt of his rare endow- 
ments. The same false Estimate of talents is not unfre- 
qiiently seen in tlic angiy and disappointed fceliug.s of 
^parentf cxliibited at public examinations. ‘ Why is my son 
not dux ?’ mutters a father, «s bo sees his son half-way 
iftiwii a class. Ho docs nit refieot that thcro can be only 
one dux pt a time ; and that a youth low'cr in station may 
carry aw^ay as much solid ami uscfiil Icaniingas the highest 
scholar in the class. About sixt y years ago, tliore were at 
tlie parish school of St A|idrews tw'O youths, w'ho show'cd 
so little aptitude to learn, and w'ho annoyed and irritated 
their master so much, thiit he dismissed them firom school 
as incorrigible dunces. I'he boys were Thomas CbAlmers . 
and George Cook.* Will posterity award the unenviable J 
honour of dunce to Dr Chalmers and Dr Cook, or to their ' 
teacher ? When Sir Isaac Newlon first went to sehftol, he 
WTW a w’oakly child and a roptited dance. Sir I), Brewster, in 
his Life of Newton, informs us that tlio dormant ener^es 

• 

. — ^ — H « 

* Dr ficorgo Cook died in 1845, Profeisur of Morsl PhU08oitliy\ 
the UnlverMity of Ht Andraws. Ho was autbsT of two htotoiiosl 
works, and for several years led one of tho iianks of tholioottldi 
ChitrcliiS 
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of the* embryo philosoplicr were aroused into activity by | 
one^f his class-fellows giving him a violent blow in the 
stomach for sluggishness and inattention to his lessons. 
Ncwtoudctermiiied to be ivvonged, and :n>i>lied to his task 
with such diligence and success, that he speedily distanced 
his ctiinpctitors. Instances of a similar Uin«i might bo 
plentifully gleaned |'rom the biographies of eminent men, 
who in eliMdhood wero reputed ilunces. Knough has Ik'Oii 
6£iid to show that dunces arc worthy of our special atten> 
tion. Will my professional friends uxensc me for suggest- 
ing that the oilensive name L'linee should he disoontinued ? 
If we must mark this statv^j let us employ a more apiiro- 
priat-e and scholastic c\>ithet. I propose then by erase 
Dunce, and substitute Vthlcr-ynuhuiUe. 


MINUTENKSS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 

F- 

Take any drop of water from the stagnant pools around 
us, f'^om our rivers, from our hikes, or from the vast ocean 
itself, and place it uiulrr your mien>8i!ope ; you will find 
therein countless living beings, moving in all directions 
with considerable swiftness, apparently gifted with saga- 
city, for they readily elude each other in the active dance 
they keep u]); and since they never <*omc into rude con- 
tact, obviously exercise volition and sensation in guiding 
tlu'ir movements. Increase tlie power of your glasses, and 
you will soon \>erceivc, inhabiting the same drop, other 
aniiiials, eoni])ared to which t ho fVuiner wore elcfihantine 
in their diiiiensions, equally vivacious and CMpially gifted. 
Kxhnnst the art of the optician, strain your eye to the 
utmost, \mtil the aching sense refuses to perceive tlic little 
quivering movcinent ^liat indicates the pn'sence of life, and 
you will find that yon have not exhausted nature in the 
descending scale, rerfeot as our optical iiiKtruinents now 
ai’c, wc nccil not be lung in eonviiieing ourselves that tlu'rc 
nro animals urouinl us so small that, in alL tirohnhi'iity, 
hurnau porHcveramie vill fail in emniliiig us accurately to 
detect their forms, much less fully to understand their 
organisation! Vain, indeed, would it tic 'to atlempt by 
wjirds to give anything like a definite notion of the mi- I 
nuteness of somo of these multltiidiuous raeps. Let me 
ask the reader to divide an iiudi into parts, and 

appreciate niciitally the value of’<*ach division: having 
j (lone so, and not till then, shall we have a standard kuIH- 
I ciently minute to enable us to mcasiire microscopic beings. 
Neither is it easy to ^ive the stiidciit of nature, who luis 
not accurately investigated the subject for himself, ade- 
quate conceptions relative to the numbers in wliich the 
infusoria sometimos croivd the ivatcrs they frequent ; but 
let him take his microseope, and the means of making a 
' rough estimate at least gre easily at his disposal. Kc will 
soon perceive that the unimalculo inliabitants of a drop of 
putrid w'uter, possessingr as many of ilu-m do, diimmsions 
not larger than the l*‘20U0th part of a line, swim so close 
together, that the intervals separating them arc not greater 
Ihaii their own hodici^ Hic niatier, therefore, becomes a 
questioii for arithmetic to solve, and wc will pi^iisc to make 
the ealculatioiL The Monas tarmo^ for exatuplu-— a creature 
that might be pardoii&bly regzirded as an embodiment of 
the mathematical point, alnuwt literally without cillmr 
length, or breadth, or tliiekncks — ha^liecn culciilat'od to 
ineafluro about the 2‘2,000th jiart of an inch in its transvcrHc 
diameter ; and in w'ater takc'ii f^uii the suiiaeu of m:iiiy 
putrid incisions, they arc crowded as closely as we liavc 
stated above. Wc may thentfore safely say, that, sw’isnning 
at ordinary distances apart, 10,000 of them would ho con- 


tained in a linear space ogc i^h in length, and const) 
quently a cubic inch of siipn wafer will thus contain more 
living and active organis'd beings than there aife human 
inhabitants upon the wiiole surface of this globe ! — Ifi/tncr 
Jonns, jf 

INFLUENCE O? VATKRNAL FAME. 

‘ ^ llic son gf a celebrated man enters ujKtn his career 
' t crushed rather than supported by the name which he 
> bears. His earliest efforts, which would bo judged of with 
indulg« 9 co if they proceetled from a new man, are found 
unworthy of the brilliant renu(^n of the name under which 
r they are brought forward. lake a planet which is too 
near the aun, he cannot sufllcicntly divest himself of the 
Viuy* of the paternal glory, to shine by his own light ; he is 
discouraged, and too often contents himself witn the bor- 
''rowed splendouciie derives from lliis sonreo,— /’ro/mor 
A/acaire, ^ , 


‘HATEFUL .SPUING!’ 

[PKOM TUB ‘CKANSOXS’ OK IlKRANOBn.] 

A LI. the winter, from my wimlow, 

Have 1 watched a dnnisel fair ; 

Loving, thoiifdi we both wnv strangers, 
SemiiUK kisses through tlio iiir. 

Gazing through her lealless hittico, 
livery day did pleasure bring: 

Now green boiighH the hitti<*e bhiulow— 
Why return’st thou, luiteful hiu ing ? 

In that tliiek and verdant eo\er 
The sweet graceful form is lost 

Wliich I dally saw there, throwing 
Food to prHtr birds thfougli tlio frost ; 

Tliosc dear warblers were the signal 
Of our love's awakening: 

Snow of all things is nio^t lovely — 

Wliy retiirn'st thou, Imtcful spring ? 

But for thoo T still might s(*o lier 
Kising fresh from sweet repose, 

Kosy, a« when young Aurora 

Dawn's gniy eurtuins d(»i .s imelosc ; 

And I still might sny at even, 

When her lamp isvanisliifig, 

* Now iny star has set — she slonibers’ — 
Why i-etnrn'st tluiu, hateful spring? 

JTow my fond heart prays ft>r winter ! 

)!ow i long to bear again 

81eot and hailstones lightly boating 
hlusie on the A\iiulow piine. 

Viewers and zephyrs, siiimiuT evenings, 
Ihito me no joy can bring. 

Since 1 sen my love no longer— 

Why return'bt tlioii, hateful ‘'pring ? 


KOONOSiv IN KM>vvr.j:iH;r:. 

Old-fashicmed ceouomiHla will tidl in \(.t to p.i-.s an 
old nail, or an old horso-Hhoe, oi huekU', or even a pin, 
without taking it up ; hce:iusc altliough you may not want | 
it now*, you will find u ukc for it somo tinn‘ or oilier. I say i 
«tho Bame thing to you with regard to knovN led^T. How- 
ever UKclesH it may appear to you at the moment, seizo j 
U|K>n all that is fairly within your reach ; for there is iK.t 
a fact within llio wliolc circle of himnn ohservation, iim* 
even a fugitive anecdote that you r: ad in a newspaper or 
hear ill eoiiversntion, that will not conn* in play sonic tiiuo 
or other: ami oecaaions will arise when thuy will, iiuohm- 
tarily, prcKcnt their dim sliadowa in 1 he train of > onr 1 liin! • 
injr and reasonini^, as belerig;ingr to (hat train, anil yiui will 
regret that you (ainiiot recall them more distinctly. — • 
William Wirl, 

PKCDLIAKITV OF TALENT. * 

Every system of teaching: must be ijefcctivt* whieli has 
no rcfcreiinc to the eliaraeteristic talent of the scholar, 
who, tliough he may he a dunso in elnsHies, and hIow of re- 
colh*ctiou, may jiurhcsh a turn of mind which w'ill one <lay 
lead him to great discoveries, and rank its itossesNor aTiioiigst. 
the most eminent of mankind. Siipi>osing Newton liad 
neglected those pursuits for which he was so fitted, and 
Imd applied himself to poetry ; instead of developing the 
law of pavitation, eluciaating Oiitics, and cornpOHing -tlio 
Principia, lie might have been the writer of rhymes and 
verses unfit even for the public eye. lie w'ould have been 
acting in op|H)Hi^tion to nature, and, nop, ))ereeiving the 
source of his strength, might have cxliausied liis diligence 
ineflcctually. Jx’t your studies, then, be in relation to tlio 
mind, unless you wopjd prefer irksome toil to pleasant la- 
bour, a scanty produce to a iceiiiiiig har\'eHt. Many arc the 
instances of men of genius persistigg in their favourite occu- 
pation, in spite of the opposition and censures of their 
friends f and they were right, for they well knew tlic scat 
Uf their power, and saw what no one could see besides 
f'lem. The father of Pascal denied him Euclid, hut he 
could not prevGSit him being a mathematician. — 
JJarlow, 
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LLOYD’ S. 

T»k frrcater nunihcr of person's must have heard of 
j ‘ Lloyd’s,’ hut c-oinparatively few, wo believe, arc aware 
I of llie precise nieaiiiiig of the term. * Lloyd’s* is an in- 
I stitntion nestling in the heart of London, and findinjj 
I aecoinrnodation in eertain apartments in the north and 
I east sides of tbe Iloyal Exchange. In these apart- 
ments the greater part of the business of the entire 
* moreantile navy of Oreat Britain is transacted. Lloyd’s 
I is known everywhere ; for there is no.t a newspaper 
■ pnblishoil in any part of the globe hut has some allu- 
1 sion to it. It is a focus in which is collected every 
! 1 nr»ti('oablc‘ event concerning every ship that sails from 
I IJritish, and oroasionally from continental ports. The 
I esiahlislimcrt ctmsists of a fraternity of ship-assurers, 

I toidinieally, ‘ underwriters •/ in other words, subscribers 
! to bonds which llicy enter into, to insure the proprietors 
I of ships and freights from losses at sea. 

I A visit to this nucleus of shipping business and ship- 
; ping news is full of interest. It is a spot whence brunch 
I out chains of communication to the * uttermost ends of 
the cartli.* Wlierever civilisation lias once set her 
' foot, there some direct or indirect agent is ready to 
take note of any ship that may appear in sight, and 
to give help to any which may need it ; and by Ids re- 
! ports such circiflnstances, he they ever so trifling, find 
' their way in due time to Lloyd's. But besides the 
‘ abstract interest the place excites, the eye is filled with 
I the graadeur and architectural beauty of the apart- 
' incnts; and nowhere arc the sweeping changes to wliich 
the city of London is subject — now more perhaps than at 
any former period — so apparent as at Lloyd’s, Formerly, 
one of the wonderments created in the eyes of visiting 
provincials, was the disproportion existing between 
the vastness of the operations of the mercantile world, 
and the mean, petty, and inconvenient places in which 
these were carried on. In dark, dingy, and scarcely 
wholesome chambers, millions of money changed hands, 
and transactions were completed the eflects of wliich 
were sometimes felt by whole nations. Now, however, 
metropolitan improvement has changed those confined 
oflice? for otlicrs more worthy of the importance of the 
business transacted in them. The History of Lloyd’s 
exemplifies the progress of this kind of change very 
aptly. 

The man who gave his name to this great syst^^ of 
sea-insurance and maritime inteUigonce was a humble 
individual, the keeper of a coffee-house in Lombard 
Street; and here the underwriters used to assemble, 
as a convenient spot near the Royal Exchange, the 
, centre of British commerce. At what period Lloyd 
died is unknown, and little can be told regarding him. 
Allusion is made to his cofibe-house as a pU^ for 


auctions, in a poem entitled The Wealthy Shopheeper, 
published in 1700 — • | 

* Then to Lloyd’s colfee-Iioiise ho never fails, 

To read the loiters, and attend the sales.’ 1 1 

In 1710, Sir Richard Steele dates from it (T.'Uler, No. I, 
246^1 his IVtitioii on Coflce-liouse* Orators and News- 
venders : Addison also, in the Spectator for 23d April 
1711, makes Lloyd's (Wee-house the scene where one j 
of his papers of minutes was dropped, and the boy was 
ordered by the merry gentleman there to get up into ; 
the auction pulpit and read it to the whole room. The | 
auction business then transacted at Lloyd’s is now trans- j 
ferred to G.arrawa]^’8 Collee-house. We know little more 
of the early history of the former, besides the fact, that 
the underwriters scorn to have frequented it from a still 
earlift period.^ Their ‘list’ for .June 7, 1745, a copy ot 
wliich is still extant, il No. 296, and as it hail hitherto 
been publislicd pnee a-\veek, Ave may suppose the pub- 
lication to have then been about eighteen years estab- 
lished. It would seem that the merchants meeting at 
Lloyd’s had *n time fti^id their accommodation there 
inadequate, for on the 13th December 1771, there is an 
agreement, signed by seventy-nine underwriters, to pay 
L.100 each, in order to obtain a lease of two houses in 
Freeman’s Court, Cornhill ; and this arrangement not 
being effected, they actually took a lease of the British 
Herring Company’s offices in the Royal Exchange, 
where, witli subsequent additions, they remained till the 
whole building was destroyed by fire a fcAv years ago. 

It was only for a time that the members of Lloyd’s 
were driven from this well-known resort. On the reno- 
vation of the Exchange buildings, they took possession 
of handsome and commodious new premises; and it 
is these which, with this scanty historical information, 
we are now prepared to enter. 

Procaeding to tlie gorth efid of the eastern outer por- 
tico of tho Royal Exchange, progress is stayed by two 
large glazed doors, whichisyielding to a slight pressure, 
open nt the foot of a handsome flight of stairs. Each 
6|sp is fbrmed of a single stone, fourteen feet long, 
bri^ght from the Craiglei^ quarries near Edinburgh. 
At the top of this noble staircase you enter a spacious 
hall, whenCe ingress to the different departments is 
obtained. I 

Thc^first room into whi&i we wore shown is a com- 
paratively small one. Around the vralls are reading 
desks, breast high, one of which occupies the middle of 
the room. Half way between tho ceiling and the door 
« a gallery, like that of a library, used for consoling ' 
llie rollers of maps with v4iich the walls arc lined. 
This may perhaps bo regarded as the most important 
room in tho house, and is certainly the most dxciting 
one to the parties concerned. It contains a numberV 
of indices, by means of which tho regl|terB of haps 
and mishgps, as they are daily reported, nOy be readily 
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consulted. When we entered, several persona were turn- 
ing^ them over, and tracing, with careful the 

columns in searcli of the name of the ship iu which 
they were interested. Having been referred to the 
proper spot on one of the pages of two enormous ledgers, 
ealleH * Lloyd’s books,’ they there obtain the inforiuation 
th(;y seek. If tli^ir ship has been merely met on the 
high seas by another, or * spoken with,’ or has touched or 
arrived at a particular port, the news is entered against 
the name of the ship in ordinary characters; but if 
any 'accident has happene!! — a wTeck, a hre, a severe 
collision — it is recorded in large cluaractcrs. occupying 
two lines ; hence the technical phrase applied to such 
casualties — 'double lines.’ The moment the doors of 
the establishment are opened (at ten o’clock in the 
morning), there is a crowd of persons ready to rush to 
these ominous books, especially when the weather lias 
bec!i stormy ; and many an insurer leaves them with the 
knowledge that he is by many thousands i)Oorcr than 
he had reason to expect before consulting them. 

This apartment may be regarded as a small section 
of the larger and more important underwriters’ room — 
as noble a place of business ns exists anywliere. It is 
one hundred feet long and forty- eight feet wide; the roof, 
whhOi is beautifully ornamented, is supported by two 
rott's of scagliola eolumns. It is fitted up with maho- 
gany tables and seats for the acconiniodation of the sub- 
scribers. These ait^ of two classes : first, ‘ underwriters,* 
who are the actual insurers of ships; and second, in- 
surance brokers. In all ooinniercial transactions of a 
large and complicated kind, the broker, or nii«l(lle-nian, 
is indispensable. A merchant who wishes to insure a 
))arUcular sort of goods gtiing by sea, could not eflect 
the transaction at once wiDi an un<lerwrite.r, from liis 
not knowing th\ exact nuin whoso conriexions lie in 
his particular bran»;U of conimercc, or who is willing to 
purchase the risk. While he is bunting for such a 
])ors(.n, his goods may have been sMipiK'd, and perhaps 
sunk to the bottom of the sea. But the brqkcr obviates 
this, lie is ready to deal both ^'itli insurers and in- 
sured at all times, and makes his profit by contracting 
for tbe risk from the latter, at a trifle liigber rate than'' 
bo offocts it with the former. By bis agency, in short, 
an open market is ah./ays kept, and in this respecd- no 
broker is so useful as the insurance broker. 

It is not possible to comxiivp a more exciting life than 
that of the underwriter, A suddcMi cliange of w'cather, or 
the non-arrival of a .ship a^the time she is expected or 
is ‘due,’ sinks him from the highest hopes of profit down 
to the deepest dread of loss. Some branches of the 
business approiudi the verge of gambling ; at all events, 
the risks of marine insurance are much less easily 
reckoned, and are of a far less precise kind, than those 
of life or fire insurance. Yet wonderful efforts are made 
to give it certainty >the age and souminess of the ship, 
tlic kind of cargo with which she is laden, the luirt of the 
world to which she is going,* the tirtac of year, an\l even 
tlie skill and character of the captain who commands 
her, are elements in the calculfttion. Sometimes insur- 
ances are increased, or new ones effected, while the 
ship is at sea: when she has not been met Kith b^J 
other vessels reported to hnre crossed her track, or 
when she has delayed li:.r aj(|ival into home-port, tlic 
rate is augmented, according as the chance of some 
a(;cident is great. The steam-ship * I’resident,’ which 
went down a few years ago, rnd has never since been 
heard of, was ' done,’ or, in othbr w'ords, risks were taken 
on her in the Underwriters* liooin, at a very high pre- 
mium, up to the latest minute of hope. Underwriters 
are found who do not object to speculate on the safety 
of ships in equally desperate cireumstances, or, to use 
theil^wn slang, ‘ to take a few thousands on them at a 
yQty long price ;* and vast sfims of money are daily won 
ana lost in this way. This is gambling. 

To aslist tlie underwriters in their ealculatious, not 
/>nly the earliest and most ample news of actual events 
is provided, b^ every means which science cau sugg^ 
is employed guide tViem as to probabilities. At the 


end of their room is a machine called an Anemometer, 
which registers the state of the wind during every 
hour of the day and night. Thus, when a Bubscril)er 
[.arrives in the morning, he can see wb'ch way the 
wind has blown during any hour he has been asleep, 
and how hard it has been bloAving, over and past 
the Iloyal Exchange. From data tlius obtained, he can 
(*nakc his calculations respecting any other part of Eu- 
rope in which the croft he may tni interested in is 
floating; for a more weather-wise l)ody than under- 
writers and insurance brokers does nut exist. This in- 
genious and accurate instrument merits notice in 
passing. 

On tlie top of the Royal Exchange may he seen a sort 
of mast, at the top of which' is a fan, precisely like that 
attached to a modem windmill, the object of which is 
to keep a plate of metal with its face presented to the* 
wind. Attuebeil to this plate are springs, which, joined 
to a rod, descend into the Underwriters’ Room upon 
a large sheet of paper placed against tlic wall To 
this end of the rod a lead pencil is attached, which 
slowly traverses tlie paper horizontally, by means 
of clock- werk. ’When the wind blows very hard 
against the plate outside, the spring, being pres.sed, 
pushes down the rod, and the co]iscqueiu;c is, tliat the 
pernnl makes a long line dowm tin* paper vertically, 
which dcjiiotcs a higli wind. At the bottom of the sheet 
another pcinol moves, guided by a VJb.*^ on the oufsidc!, 
which so directs its course horizontally, that the direi!- 
tion of the wind is shown. The sheet of pfii>er is divided 
into squares, numbered with the hours of night and 
day, and the clock-work so moves the lu'iicils, t’uiit they 
take exactly an hour to traverse cacdi sipirire; licncu 
the strength and direction of the wind at any hour of 
the twenty-four is easily seen. Attached to this ma- 
chine is filso a rain-gauge. By consulting it. therefore, 
the underwriter collects some facts wliiidi guidi* him in 
his operations during ca(*h hour of Ills liusirics.s-day. 

The iiuinlier of subscribers to the* UndcrwrilciS’ Rooiii 
has Ijceri estimated at from one thoiissiud to eleven hun- 
dred. They include three descriptions of persons 
1st, Those wdio insure at their own risk, and with their 
own capital ; 2d, TJiose who represent, nt a sal.vry, tho 
various marine assurance compauies ; each of these 
classes pays twenty-live pounds as an cntrance-fcp, lie- 
sides an aiiniuil subscription of four guineas; .'Id, Brokers, 
who pay the yearly four guineas oniy. 'J’iie sums 
thus collected and accumulated make tho cstablishmo it 
exceedingly rich. As some proof of its wealth and 
liberality, wc may uieniion that, when Napoleon threat- 
ened an invasion, Lloyd’s onened a subscription, upon an 
extensive plan, for the encouragement and reward of siif- 
ferer.s, and the relief of their widows and orphans. Tliey 
commenced themselves the subscription nobly, transfer- 
ring to it the sum of L.2(),000, a per cent, consols, umler 
the Tiiune of the ‘ Tatriotic Fund,’ which subsequently 
amountedtoL.700,000. Daring iW progress, Lloyd’s added 
to their former subscription, in 1809, L.5000, and in 181.3, 
L.10,000; thus making L.3.5,000 in all. They have also 
contributed mumficenily to other public funds: for in- 
stance, Ii.5t)()0 to theLondonlTospital,forthe admission of 
seamen employed in the commerce of l.«ondoii; L.1000 for 
the sufifering inhabitants of Russia in the year 1813; 
L.1000 for the/elief of the militia in aar North Ameri- 
can colonies, 1813 ; L.10,000 for the Waterloo subscrip- 
tioh in 18l6; ahd L.2000 for the establislunent of life- 
boats on the coasts They h.'ive also done, and are an- 
nually doing, much for the relief of private distress occa- 
sion^by disastors at sea ; and, waiving all considera- 
tiODH political power, which they do not aspire to, arc 
i ^most as efficient as the Foreign Office itself in defend- 
|ing our seamen from the abuse of distant and less civi- 
lised powers. Tlie committee also vote medals and re- 
wards to those who distinguish themselves in saving life 
from shipwreck. 

The regularity and pnnetuaUty with which the suh- 
scoribers to Lloyd’s pay their losses is jwovcrbial. So 
scon as tho various documents required to substantiate 
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a loss arc presented to tlto under\irritor 9 the loss is^ as 
they express it, ‘ written off ; * that is, adjusted ; and 
one nioiiilu after, tlic atnoiiiit is paid. Such is tlic 
regularity with whieli these payments are made at 
Lloyd’s, that a mcrehaiit can calculate on nK‘eiving the 
ammuii of a loss ‘ one montli* after its adju-stnieut, with 
as much certainty As the i)aymeut of a bank bill. 

TJio next dtjpai’tment we were sliowti is called the 
Merchants’ llooin, wbieli occupies port of tliu nortli frdiit 
of this Section of the Royal Exchange. It is oiglity feet 
long, a!»d of a proportionate width. Its name suthciently 
indicates its piiipose— that of affording accommodation 
to nif-rcbants who wish to do business with insnixTs, 
wliieli they do through bit>kers, for tliey are not always 
allowed immediate access to the under tvrih-TS. 1101*6 
strangers are admitted, and captains mec‘t the owners of 
the ships command- although they have a special 
room, which wo slvall i>re.sonily advert to. The Mer- 
chants’ Room is jdacod under flic imme<liatt* superin- 
tondence of u. ‘inn«Jler,’ wiio can speak scveiral laiigiuigos, 
a <{iiidifiiC.atioti essential to a placx; where people fr<im all 
maritime nation- occasionally meet t(^ transact business, 
and which could not well be g<»t through without the 
aid of an inhirpreter. This ap:ii‘ttncnt. is supplied with 
every iiows]iapcr of any note that is publisluMl through- 
out tJie globe, tiles »>f whicli are kept and preserved. Otic 
of the gi'e.atest inisfortnnea attending the hni’iiiiig of 
Iho old UoyrJ Kx(‘haiigi‘, was the destruction of these 
files, Hoiiio wliich extended hack to tlic earliest era of 
newspaper publications. Duplicate's of * Lhiyd’s books’ 
are alsi) kept in this room, the entries in which ai*o 
m.ado by l%v<» (dorks, wlio luive also the duty of filing 
and assorting llie niiiiK'rons journals. 'I’bo .subsciiptioii 
to tbo Merchants’ Kooiii is two guineas ]»i;r anniiin, and 
about five hnndn'd of the nitjst influential fli'ins in tha 
city of London are on the list of subscriptions. 

In point of appearance, it (spials tlie Underwriters’ 
Ttooni. Roth ceilings are gorgeously though chissicnlly 
wrouglit, and suspended froni eacdi tire four or fivo 
immense l.amps r( fleeting flic Rude light. 

1'he (ki])tains’ Uouiu presents a eoiifnist to the other 
two ill i‘vi*ry respect. It occujiies a rounded corner of 
the Excli.'uige, and is small and ill-shaped— a Kind of 
coffetsrooin, wlicre refrosliinoiits iii*o served, we heiieve, 
to all <’omers. Jii it the nn rehjints and owners of ve.ssels 
meet fhe c.'ipta^ins engaged in their various branches of 
1^’iule, It is not, however, very largcdy j’csorfod t<», bo- 
eause there are other eoffee-romna fre<iucnted for the 
Kamo purpose. Merchanis and eaptains engaged in 
eoinniei'ci) with the East Indies, resort to tin* Jerusalem 
Coffee-house in Cowper’s Court, Cornhill. The Jamaica 
fJoffee-house affords ai^eonimodatioti to tlie Wfwt India 
siiip|>iiig trade. In the North and South Amoi'ieaii, 
Ijn. Tliroguiortou .Street, persons intcresU^d in the com- 
merce with the Americas coiigivgate ; wliilst thoso en- 
gaged in trade with Jhc north of Europo go tn ‘ The 
Baltic.’ Tims tJio Captaiiia* Room at Lloyd’s is exten- 
sively superseded. The subscription to it U one guinea 
a-ycoi*. 

This completes what may lie termed the public 
part of Lloyd’s. To keep it in order, to aujiply tlic 
subscribers with abstracts of tho iiifoiimition whicli | 
arrives by every post, and to keep tlm accounts, no 
more tlum twoiity-iivo (kersong arc oin^iloyed ; a siii- 
gulai'ly small number, wlien we coni(MiiM 3 it with tho 
* magniiicent tiotions w'o imbibe of tiic power, extent, 
Aiid importance of Uoyd’s, frmn seeing tJiat name in 
every newspaper we take up. So well ordered, how- 
ever, is every alTaa|;oment, that this appareutlitf|^All 
number of officials is found quite adequate to tne de- 
mands of tlie establishmeut. Sometimes, it is true, I 
they Ri*e hord-ivorked ; for the very necessary nile 
is rigidly enforced, of each day’s work being dnislied 
on iho day cm which it arises. By eight o’clock the 
clerks are at their desks, to receive the lettens from 
tho post-office— for Lloyd’s letters aro deliver^ before 
any others. By ten, abstracts, duplicates (written on 
< manifold* paper), entries into the huge hooka and 


indices, are expected to be completed. Each post during 
the rest of the day brings its additional work ; and wflien 
India mails oiTivc, the clulies aro very severe ; fos 
tlioug)i the iiuiJiinal hour of leaving off is five o’clock, 
tlic iudefaiiguble eecrufary and hLs dorks and .mibOrdi- 
natcB are obliged to continue their Iqliouro far into the 
night, so that no single stroke of the pen relating to tliat 
day shall be left over to the next. 

Above tlie Underwriterb’ Room are various minor ac- 
commodation.'*. The lavatoi^ is oil a s(.*alo approaching 
to luxury. The elegant soap-dishes, the spotless nap- 
kins, tile china basins, tlie ivory-tipped cocks tor the 
supply of hot and cold water, the lower walls lined 
witli till) whitest*J‘higlish porcelain, and the extensive 
min'ors, present a striking contrast to the wabliiiig 
apparatus of tlie old j^ondpn couiitmg-liuiise.s. This 
ino.stly consisted of a cracked basin and ewer, placed 
in a (lai'k cuvnor, a jack-towel hung up behind a eip- 
board-door, iindor a small looking-gliiss removable from 
die nail on whicli it hung, to bo brought out for use 
to the Miglit’ as the l>alf-d.ark spot near the ^window 
was called. A room nciur to the Lavatory is a more 
complete evideiiw* of modern iiriprovement ; whicli i.s a 
snug little npartiiuMii ; on its door is labelled * Sou]> 
Kooni.* It is elegantly funiishtMi, and its w.alls are 
lini'd with .several fine I'ligravings, chiefly iwrti'ayiiig 
shipwrecks-- -the very last tilings, oue slioiihl think, 
underwritiTs would clioose to l>e put in mind of. 

OjK'iiing from tho Squp Room is oiu*. used lor the 
sitting of the committee of Lloyd’s, which consists oT 
i» .s^Mcctioii tJ the liU'lorwriters, who act as managers of 
its alfairs. On the same door is a depository for chai-is, 
onei^f tho mo^t complete sets of which. existing is the 
property of Uloyd’s. *Neat and coiimio'hoiis mahogany 
cnacH are destined for their reception. 'I’o reader tlu ir 
iiacfulne-ss sullitieiitly extensive, they .an* op»‘U, to be 
consnlu by any jhtsoii who may apply tor that puriioho. 

With this apartment oiii* burvey of IJoyd’s was com- 
plotc'd ' a siirvey whiul^K'w could make without being 
iinpresseii with its vast utility and admirable nianage- 
*ment. Not a ship can sail but it is noted down at 
this ^ given point.* Upon this small spot rests tho 
eommorci.al intellect, or rather the knowledge, wauder- 
iug or sc.' 4 ttered ol,M'wh»"re over the globe* : Jieiv re- 
poses the shipping oc'tivity of tJio w'orhl. It is an oracle 
wln'roby mereli.aiifs know when it is the time to send 
siJk.s, grain, and other eoinmodities to the nittipi»dcs : 
by its myHicrious diroction llio shipowner d(‘.sj)atches 
ship upon .ship, and lioat upon float, w'ith tho commodi- 
ties of his own country, to bidng back tho needed pro- 
duce of every nation uiider heaven. 


UV MRS, CttOWE. 


THE TILE-BURNER AND HIS FAMILY. 


T.n tlie eariy part oriiist century, tliero lived near tho 
town of Pont do I’Aiii, tho smith of France, a brick 
and tilo-burner, named Jo.seph Valid. Joseph was an 
mdustritus man, bkilful in his profeasion, and liis bricks 
and tiles were in great r|ftuc*At in tho neighbourhood. 
NS man docs well in life Jitlnjtt exciting tho onvy and 
tho enmity of meau-spinted persons about him, and 
Joseph was not exempted li‘om the common fate. Ho 
bad a^few evil wishers, ant among these was M. Frillet, 
who had no other reason for liating Yallct than that 
ho a rival in trade. Vallet’s bricks and tiles com- 
mimdod a better market than thase off Frillet, and that 
|was enough. This hostility of Frillet might have been 
gof littlo consequence in oi;^inary circumstancos. 
possessed, however, tho power os well as the inclination 
to tonnent his rival ; for he was the king’s attorney- 
general for tlie district, a function whicli rendered hini^ 
a dangerous enemy to a poor man. . 

Some time in 1707, a peasant named DqBor, a neigh- 
bour of VUlet’s, died in wl^t were alleged to bo susploious 
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circ^^mstances. He had been seen one night somewhat 
intoxicated in tiie company of Vallet, who, it was said, 
hlul given liim a blow, which led to his illness and death, 
llow.this rumour arose no one could tell; but having 
become public, the attorney-general made a rigorous 
investigation into •the subject. He failed, however, to 
criminate Vallet in the aiTair; and it tinally appeared 
that Duplcr had died a natural death. Vallet fortu- 
nately suffered nothing in tharaeter from tiiis attempt 
to injure him ; nobody doubted his innocence. IIj mar- 
ried. and had a family, and his trade flourished as before. 

Nineteen years liad elapsed, and the story of Dujdep 
had been long forgotten, wIumi .Joseph Sevos and An- 
toine IMn, two persons of loose character and intempe- 
rate habits, disappcarcil, after having Ixjcn seen the pre- 
vious evening — b\*bniary 10, 1724 — in a state of in- 
ebriety. They were nowhere to he found ; and when a 
week elapsed without their making their appearance, 
the quesHon arose, what had become of them? 

After some inquiry, it was foimd that Pin had gone 
to Dombes and enlisted— a thing he had often threat- 
ened to do. But of Sevos there were no traces. This 
was the more strange, seeing he was in good circum- 
stances, and was the possessor of a small property. Some 
thought Pin must have made away with his companion ; 
hut others combated this idea, under the impression 
tliat if I'in had committed murder, be would have fled 
no one knew whither, instead of enlisting as a soldier. 

While public iuiriosity was on the stretch to discover 
what had bccoru of Sevos, a rumour wm propagated 
that Jill was not right with the family of Vallet the tile- 
burner, It was said they were very mu^ll discomposed, 
as if conscious of having committed a grievous crime. 
Tlie report spread rapidly through the country, and the 
attorney-general, Frillet, lost «,o^time in inquiring into 
the facts. The result of his investigations was, that on 
the 19th of August 1724 he filed an information to the 
^ effect that, ‘On Sunday evening, the 19th of February, 
Joseph Sevos, after eating and drinking in Vallet's 
house, had suddenly disappeared, and has never since been 
heard of. That further, according to general belief, be 
liad been murdered in the tiler’s house, and buried under 
I the stove; but that afterwards the body had been raised, 
and consumed in the kiln.’ 

Upon this information proceedings were commenced 
by the authorities ut Pont de I* Ain, and witnesses sum- 
moned. The first person was a man called Vaudan. He 
averred that, on the night of the 19th of February, having 
been to Mastalion, he w'as Returning by Vallet’s house, 
about three hours before daylight, ^ben he lieant agreat 
noise, and clearly distinguished the words, ‘ Help ! help I 
1 will confess everything ! Forgive me this once, and 
spare my life I* Wliereuiwu a voice, which heiknew to 
be Joseph Vallet’s, answered, * We want no more coil- 
fessing ; you must die !’c Tlf s sort of dialogue contihn- 
ing some time, the witness became alarmed; but, anxious 
to hear the end of it, he hid himself behind a bush, 
whence he distinctly heard tiie blows that were„ given 
to the victim. Suddenly, however, all became still ; and 
presently afterwards the door of the house opened, and 
Vallet, accompanied by his wife and two sons, came 
, out, bearing a dead body, which they carried to thd 
Dri% kiln, and there buried, heaping a quantity of woo4 
over the spot to conceal it Ho added, that three or 
four days afterwards he made a pretext to call on Vallet 
the brick kiln, in order to see if he could recognise 
the^place; bijj, from what he observed, he concluded 
that the b^iy had been removed; and ho had since 
learned that the murdered person was Joseph Sevos; 


and that on Good-Friday the Vallets had consumed the 
l^dy in the furnace. 

There were several other witnesses examined; hut 
on close inquiry, it appeared that they K^d re(!cive(i 
their information from Vaudan. However, the pre- 
sumption appeared so strong against the Vallets, that j 
their arrest was decreed, and executed with all the ag- i ; 
gravated clreumBtances that so unnatural a crime seemed j * 
ttf justify. A brigade of mounted police, follovred by I . 
a mob of the lowest class, proceeded to the tile-burner’s ; l 
house, and, amidst hooting and howling, dragged away \ | 
the vdiole family to Font do I’Ain, and shut them up j ’ 
in prison. 

It happened that at this time Vallet was ill. He \ya8 
suffering from a violent fever, accompanied by .'igiie fits. 
Nevertheless, be was plac^cd in a niiserablo dungeon, 
and loaded with irons ; and his wife and sons were , 
exposed to equally harsh and unjustifiable treatment. , 
I With not less injustice, his house was given up to pil- 
lage ; the authorities neither took an inventory of 
his goods nor set a seal upon them. For eleven days 
the doors stood open, and the neighbours, quite willing 
I to second the law, helped themselves to what they 
liked. On the twelfth, it occurred to the attorney- ! 
general that the premises should be searched for the \ 
clothes of the murdered man; but by this time it 
w-as useless to search for anything. The chests were . 
broken open ; the clothes, linen, &c. carried away, and 
doubtless the clothes of Sevos with them. Francisca, 
Vallet’s sister, owned to having removed two bundles 
of her brother’s property, in order to save them from 
the plunderers ; but she declared that nothing belonging 
to Sevos or any other stranger was in them. She was, 
however, forced to produce them ; and though nothing 
was found in them but wlmt she had said, she was cast 
in the costs of the proceedings against herself, and fined i 
twelve livros. 

Whilst these things \rerc going on, there was a party 
who looked on the whole atfair witli dissatisfaction. 
They ventured to express doubts of the guilt of the 
Vallets, and protested against treating them with so 
much severity ; whilst Antoine Pin, who Avas assurejfly 
not free from suspicion, was allowed to range tlie world 
at pleasure. At last the matter got so public, that it 
reached Paris; it was talked of at court, and fur- 
nished a subject for the salons ; and as the fine larlics 
and gentlemen became curious to learif the truth of the 
business, orders were forwarded to Dombes to arr«<:8t 
Antoine Pin, and send him forthwith to Pont dc I’Ain. 

No sooner did the fugitive find himself in prison, than 
he volunteered a full confession. He said that nobody 
knew better than he the particulars of poor Sevos’s 
murder ; and that he was resolved, be tlie consequences 
what they might, that he would disclose the whole 
tnith. 

‘ On the evening of the 19th of Felnruary,’ said he, ‘ I 
and Sevos were drinking in VaUet’s house, when Sevos 
took it into his head, being drunk, to reproach Vallet 
with being the cause of Dupler’s death ; whereupon, 
in a rage, Vallet took up a heavy tin can that stood 
upon the table, and struck Sevos such a blow on the 
head with it, that he fell backwards to the earth, cry- 
ing “ Mercy, mercy ! Take all my money, but spare 
my life!” ITat Vallet saying, “Ddfi’t talk to me of 
mercy !” continued to strike him, whilst his wife, witli a 
fire shovel, also lent her lusistance. Even Philippe, tho 
eldest boy, joined in the murderous work ; and amongst 
them, they soon put an end to poor Joseph Sevos: 
jovag Pierre the 'while standing senttnel at the door to 
kee^ff intruders. Vallet, when he saw that he had 
killed Sevx)8, wanted me to strike him too,’ continued 
Pin, ‘ lest 1 should be a witness against him ; but 1 
would not When Sevos was dead, they carried him to 
the kiln, and there buried him, covering the place with 
a heap of wood; and on, Good-Friday th^r dug up tlie 
body and burned it 1 know this, because on that day 
I cidled at tho kiln, and not only smelt the burning, but 
saw the burnt hones in tho furnace. Vallet told me , 
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that if ev^r I said a word about the matter, lie would 
serve me as ^ had served Sevos ; but, at the same time, 

1 must own lie behaved very handsomely to me in tlie 
business, paying my silence liberally both witli wine 
and money.' 

,This testimony cliimcd in wonderfully with that of 
Vaudan; and although the dead body was not forth-^ 
coming, that circumstance had little weight, when its 
disappearance was so well accounted for, and wlien the 
story was confirmed by the .itter imiiossibility of find- 
ing any traces of Joseph Sevos as a living person. The 
Viiilets, however, persisted in denx’ing the whole atTair; 
they deelared themselves innoeent, and founded their 
defence on two circumstances. The first was, that, as 
tiioy asserted, on the day after the disappearance of 
t^evos, blood was found in his bed, upon liis pillow, on 
the beddotlics, and on the fioor of his room, proving 
decisively that he had been murdered in his own house, 
and alTording a strong presumption that Antoine Pin was 
tiie murderer. The second wus, that on the night in 
question Pierre Vallet, who, according to the evidence 
admitted, had been so useful a coadjutor in tfic business, 
had in fact iK'cri absent from home, having slept at the 
house of his schoolmaster at Poiicin, in the same bed 
with two other boys. 

Strange to say, the authorities refused to investigate 
the truth of these allegations. On the contrary, they 
maintained tint, being accused by two persons of the 
crime, the strongest suspicion attached to Joseph Val- 
Ict, and tliat his guilt was rather aggravated than 
otherwise by his attempt to shift the load from his own 
shoulders to those of Antoine Pin — an attempt in which 
he had entirely failed $ and the attorney- general hold- 
ing, thurcfr.re, the eriiiie proved against him, demanded 
that sentence of death should be passed against the 
f.iiher, whilst confession should be wrung from the 
mother and sons by the rack. The jurisdiction of Pont 
de TAin, instead of complying with his request, con- 
denmed tlie whole family to the rack; whereupon 
Frille.t, dissatisfied with a decision which gave the 
tile-burner a chance fur his life, appealed to the par- 
liament or high court of Dijon ; who forthwith issued 
an onler, trausferriug the prisoners to their own fortress ; 
wJiiiher they were removed, followed by the bootings 
and execrations of the excited multitude. 

It was soon perceived that the authorities of Dijon 
ni'sint to treat the matter with more earnestness and 
iriipartiHlity than those of Pont de I’Ain liad done, 
ri'liey began by admitting the guilt of Vallet and his 
family, whicli they conssidered established beyond a 
doubt; but they looked upon Antoine Piu as in all 
probability equally guilty, and therefore to be treated 
as a eriniinal, and not as a witness, as had been hitherto 
the case. They alleged, in support of this opinion, his 
bad character, his suspicious tlight, his avowed presence 
at the murder, which lie not only made no attempt to 
prevent, but had since concealed ; and they also dwelt I 
on certain conditions he had made when he entered the 
regiment at Dombes, all tending to his own security in 
case of being pursued. In hopes of eliciting the truth, 
he was put to the rack ; but ,Ujc torture he endured did 
not alter liis testimony ; it only recalled one additional 
circumstance; n».nely. that VaUet had^ given him a 
louiS'd'or to entice Si^vos to liis house on the day in 
question. 

The fate of the Vallet family sccAed now decided; 
and their case was the more hopeless, that by this last 
avowal Pin had brought himself under the arm of the 
law; now, when least expected, conscience, that 
irrepressible witness, awoke and spoke for them. No 
sooner had he returned to his cell, than the thoughts of 
destroying a whole family by liis penury overpowered 
him. lie passed a night of sleeploss nngii&h, and 
when the morning dawned, lie requested that some 
person quaUfied to receive his confession might be sent 
to him. due of the barristers enga^d in the cause 
wai'immediately despatched to the prison, and Antoine 
Fin made the following narration 


lie confessed that his life had been a series of criilles, 
and that at length, in 1722, lie liad fallen upon young 
Philippe Vallet on the high road, and, without being 
recognised by the boy, had robbed him of his money 
and clothes. Sevos, however, hidden behind a bush, | 
had witnessed the crime, and had frdiquently reminded j 
him that he had it in liis povrer to bring him to the | 
scaffold any day he pleased. He had shown no signs j 
of ail intention to do it, bat nevertheless the threat ; 
disturbed Pin, and he never ceased wishbig to get rid : 
of 80 tfoublesome an acquaintance. 

On the 19tli February they Imd gone together to j 
Vallct's house, wiiere they drank and chatted for some ' 
time. Sevos, he said, liked idling and drinking as well ' 
as he did : they repaired t<j various wine-houses after , 
leaving Vallet’s, in the ^ast of which they sat till past ' 
midniglit There it was that, in a stato of maudlin ■ 
intoxication, Sevos pulled a bag out of his .pocket, con- ' 
taining about forty dollars in silver, and exhibited the i 
money to Piu, who was immediately seized w ith a liesire 
to get ixisscssion of the booty, and at the sdhie time 
relieve himself uf a dangerous witness, who might turn 
against him some day when he least expected it. 'With ! 
this view he accompanied Sevos home, and when they | 
got to the door, he represented that although they had , 
drunk a great deal, they had had nothing to cat, and ; 
proposo<l getting something for supiu3r. Sevos said | 
he wntt liungry too ; whereupon Pin w'ent to the house | 
of Michel Morel, whom lie knocked up, and from whom j 
h.e pi'i/carcd a loaif, which he carried back to Sevos’s, i 
maving on the w*ay slipped into the house of his own ! 
fatlier, and armed himself with a hatchet, wdiich he hid 
undef' his eoa|. ^ 

I^feaiiwhile Sevos, overcome by liquor, liad lost sight 
of his hunger, and declared his intention of going im- 
mediately to sleep, requesting Pin to pass the night 
with him, to wdiich the latter consented ; and just as 
the unfortuiaitc host was stepping into bed, Pin, who 
was stamling liebind nfm, brought down the hateliet 
yi'ith tremendous force upon his head. 'Oh God! i*in 
I killed!' were the only words that passed tluj lips of the 
I victim 1x.‘fore he sunk to the cartli, bathed in his blood. 

I * After rifling his pockets, I carried the body on my 
back to the stable,' continued lie, ‘ where I covered it 
I with manure ; and then feeling that IJrcsse was no safe 
I nest for me, 1 started for Duiubes, and enlisted as a 
soldier.’ He added that, before he quitted the house, 
he tried, w'ithopt much effect, to efface the traces of his 
: crime. * This is the truth,’ said* lie, ‘ and the whole 
I truth. 1 liad neither aiders nor abettors ; no one living 
was in iny confidence; and the Vallqts, father, mother, 
and sons, are innocent of the whole affair.* 

On being asked w hy, if this were the case, ho had 
persisted in accusing the Vallcts, he aiiBW'ercd that liis 
first intention when he was^arrested w'as to confess the 
truth, out he had changed his mind ; adding that 
Vaudan, the first wdtncu .against the Vallets, was a 
good-for-nothing scoimdr^ on whose testimony no re- 
liance wjiatcver could be placed ; and that if they se- 
coircd him, they would leiyn what weighty reasons he 
luql for giving false evidenfe. 

As Pin persisted iu t)f!is sftry, without w'aitiug to 
investigate tlie matter further, he was at once con- 
demned, 04 his ow n coifessiou, to he broken on the 
wheel. He fhlly admitted the justice of his sentence ; 
and the only request he made was, to be permitted to 
see the Vallets before he died, wdiicli being granted, he 
threw himself at their feet, reiterating his assertions of 
their iuuocence, and intreating tlieir pardon. lie seemed 
really penitent; and great as were his crimes, 
earnest desire he evinced inihe midst of his tortures to 
vindicate the guiltless and promote the ends of justice, 
won him the pardon and pity even of the injured Val- 
lets. " . 

Thus died Antoine Fin ; and when he was dead, the ' 
authorities bethought themselves of scarA^iig the stable 
tor the hgdy, and of verifying his story bj^scertaining 
i what traces of. the crime had been found about the 
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hoilise by those who first entered it after the disappear* 
H 3 ioe of tfoseph Sevos. But witli respect to the house, 
the bed was gone, the place had iiecii scourcci, an<l 
; nobovly seemed able op viUiug to f- ivc any accurate 
account of what had been observe*!. Then with regard 
to the body, whicC fin Bald he had hidden in the stable 
under a heap of manure, there was not only no body, 
but not a single bone to bo found, nor any appearance 
to justify the suspicion that a body had ever been there. 

Here was a puzzle ! But Antoine fin vras siloncod 
for ever, and wlio was to unravel the mystery ? IHjrhui is 
»: Vaudan, whom lie had arraigned : but as fin wa.s .fi:*)ne, 
if he did not choose to tell ttie truth, there was nol)ody 
to couftont him. However, not knowing Mdiat else to 
do, they arrested Vniidan| He persisted in wlint he 
had said ; * what lie had hoard li4 had heard and his evi- 
1 deuce was true to a titth. lie felt it his duty to ct'iifess 
* to the judge tliat. his character was not unstained ; h(‘ had 
I imee ill his life committcil a ilishonest act— stolen ihrce 
1 oxen and a filly from his master. The ingenuousness of 
this nciitTless avowal told much in his favour. Well-nigh 
at its wits* end, the court was at length induced to call 

I for the records of the whole case as it had been tried at 
; i Pont de I’Ain. On looking over the papers, they found 
I ; such strange informalities, so many unaccountable era- 
; I sures, and so many equally iiuaccountable inter\)oliitious, 

! * that the affair took quite a new turn ; and that which 

I I nobody had yet dared to suggest, began to be shrewdly 
1 . suspected; namely, that the attorney-general, Frillet, 

I had been playing a part in the drama, which as little 
j comported with his reputation us with his oilice. A 

I scrutiny ensued ; and the result was, the conqilete jus* 

' tification of the Valle t family.^ Not oi4j^ had 5very 
I , witness against them bcoii eithW deceivers, or them- 
selves deceived, hut the evidences in H)eir favour luid 

I been kept back or suppressed. It even came out, and 
was satisfactorily proved, that distinct traces of the 
I murder had been found in Seyos's room; and that. 

I several persons had sworn to •the facts before friilct 
1 himsi'lf. Nay, not only so, but oven traces of blood w'cre^ 

I still distinctly visible <m the hocir ; and the very instrn- 
i inent with which Antoine fit; said he had committed 
, . the murder was discovered m the house. 

! Considering how very inexpert these officlids appear 

I I to have been in extricating trutli from falsehood, it is 
: fortunate that there seems to have been something in 
I the air of their dungeons tliat disposed people to con* 

I fession. No sooner did Vaudan find hpnself alone in 
I prison, than he declared his intention of clearing up the 
; whole affair. lie avowed tiiat his testimony was false 

from beginning to ^nd ; adiling that the officer who had 
summoned him ns a witness, had desire^ him to wait 
upon tlie attorney-general as soon as the examination 
was over, and relate to him all that had passed. 

The jiarliament of Dijoix who, when they lu^l got a 
I oriminsd, seem to have proceeded with uncompromising 
! diligence, lost no time in passing sentence on Vaudan, 
i who was forthwith conductea to the seafibld, and dicil 
asserting the innocence of the Vallets. The re^ motive 
of this injudicious haste, which iii this case and man^' 
others rendered the discovdy of truth so difficult, was 
I the fulness of the prisons. Nlj, sooner were they suti sfied 
i of a man*s guilt, than they put him out of flie way, to 
I make room for the next com» ; frequently thereby not 
i only committing great injustice, but depriving ,&ein- 
I selves of the most important testimony. 

' ! Vaudan was oxecuted on the 5th of October, and on 
S I tlic 12 th an order was issued for placing another pri- 
j I sonce on t)io rack. This vras a man called Maurice, who 
V«4h<uL^ade himself exceedingly busy in the whole affiur,* 
! in t^epp of Sevos as well as of Dupler, and on whom 
length rested. The moment Maurice 
} felt dEfftnimb-scrows, he avowed himsidf a false wituehs, 
Uie p.*iy of the attorney-general, who was the origina- 
•f' tor of the whole cabal against the Vallets. Ue had 
I desirdd him J^^revive the story of DupW. Mauriep de- 
! dared that fie had at first resisted, but that the threats 
and promises of Frillet had at length prevaUed*' Be 


added lhat the attorney had two other assistants in the ; 
affair ; namely, Torrillon, and a forester billed MalU‘t, , 
who had given themselves extraordinary trouble to bring i 
in such witnesses as suited the great man’s purp isr. j 
Oq the 1 3th, the day after he hiwl mode tin confi s- j 
aion, Maurice was execute*!; and he also died iuaintaip- 
\ng the innocx^nce of the Vallets. 

♦Tliey had now put three persons out of tlie world on 
account of this affair : one for tlic murder, and two for ])ej- 
jury. But where was the greatest criminal of all? Where 
was the attorney-general Frillet? He, the suborner, 
the worse than murderer, the persecutor of the innocent, 
the betrayer of his office and his oath, the ten times 
guilty — he Wcas at large, ‘ going to and fro upon the 
earth, and walking up and down on it,* like his groat 
prototype! And where w'cre the Vallets? They were ; 
still in prison ! Three persons had died declaring their 
innocence; every witness against them liad been eon- j 
victed of perjury or delusion ; not a single cir<*uiustance , 
remained uncontradicted that could in anyway conn(.**t ; 
them with the deaths t^f either Dupler or Sevos ; tlu^ir 1 
justification* w\a8 indisputable, clear, and triumphant; i 
the whole accusation was proved to be the fruits of 0 | 
cabal, the offspring of envy an*l malice: at least if iv. | 
were not, what had Vaudan and Maurice dkd for ? Anti 1 
yet, on the 13th of October, Frillet vvas at largo, and the i ! 
Vallets were in prison ! { j 

However, they were at length restored to lihtTt y, j j 
with a recompense of .'>00 franc* (about L.20)» which ' 1 
Maurice had been made to pay as an expiation : at the i ; 
same time measures were taken f*)r arresting Frillet ami ! j 
his two abettors, Torrillon and the loriister ; hut t!w‘ j j 
attorney-general w^as too well infonncil of what was ' ; 
going on to allow' himself to hes taken. He fle-d int*i ; 1 
Savoy, and found refuge in a cloister, wdicrc tin: arm of i 1 
the law could not reach him. 

In tlic meantime the prosperity of the Vallets was ; 1 
dcstroyecL Their healths had been injured, their money , 
had gone to the lawyers, their huust* had been plundered, ! | 
and everything belonging to them, except the b;m» walls, ‘ j 
had either disappesared or been knocked to pieces. 'IMk* , j 
old man had to begin the w'orld again. It was up-hill , | 
work ; but he did his best, and iu time partially re- 
covered his former position. 

Sercr.al years liad thus elapsed, and the. Vallets had 
fought through the w’orst of their difficulties, when one ' 
day riern% the youngest son, being on business u>i a 
town called Bourg, met, as he w^as walking through th*' 
market-place, Joskph bevos! Ait first he thought it > 
was a phantom of the imaginalioii ; but it proved to ho 
no other than the living Sevos, whose disappearance 
had caused so much trouble. I’erceiving himself to b(‘ 
recognised, Sevos attempted to escape in the crowd ; 
Fierro promptly followed, and hud the satisfaction of 
seizing him, and brlngiDg liiin lieforo a magistrate, of 
whom he demanded that botli 'nimsclf and the resus- , 
citated man should he held in custody till the mys- 
tery could be investigated. The reserve and equivoca- < 
tions with which Sevos sought to baffie inquiry, suggest- ' 
ing a suspicion that he was not altogether innocent; . 
ho woa acc.ordingly removed to Dijon ; hut even there, ' 
it was not till he was threatened with the rack that the ; 
truth was eliqi.tod from him. * 

‘On the I9th of February 1724,* said he, ‘Antoine ! 
Pin and I went out for a day’s drinking ; and when the ; 
wine-houses were all closedi we went together to my ; 
house, where 1 invited him to deep. • 1 undressed, and I 
was about to step into bed, whep I received a violent ; 
blow upon the head. 1 fell to the ground, exclaiming 
that I was killed ; and as I did not stir again, no doubt 
IMn thought 1 was. However, 1 VSM only stunned. Hu 
then rifled my pockets, in wh;oh I had about forty dol- ; 
lacs, aud afterwards dragged me to the stable, and co- 
V4ired me with manure. There I lay and listened till I 
heard IMn go away ; then 1 wont back tq the house, 
and fastening the door, 1 stanched the blood that fl^w'od 
from my h^ ai weU as 1 could with old rags. In 
the morning I bottnd it up» and bethought me what 1 
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should A ; but the fear of Antoine so entirely overcame which the strong dared to oppress the weak, or of the 
nwj, that lalurst not leave the house, nor even open the carelessnpss, precipitance, and contempt for the most 
door; andTor two whole days and nights 1 sat there, ordinary principles of justice with which, at one period, 


listening for his return, which I momentarily expected. 
However, lie c‘amc no more $ and on tho third 1 ven- 
tured, heforo the day had well broken, to slip out; ami 
I inaiiaircd, without being seen by anybcwly, to renclli 


the judicial proceedings of Erance were conducted 


I managed, without being seen by anybcwly, to rencili LEIGH HUNT’S STORIES EROM THE ITALIAN 
tho attorney-geporars, and to him I related what had l’(jy®TS. 

happened. He listened to my story with attention, ' • 

and, after some consideration, he advised me to quit Mu JIunt’s remarkable powers os a transfuscr of the 
the place. *‘Ein,” said ho, “is a villain, who will spirit and grace of the classic and Italian poets into our ' 
stick at nothing; and if ho finds out you are alive, ho own tongue, disposed us to hojie much from this work ; 
will never stop till ho has completed his work. Take and we have ndt lk*en disappointed. Although wliolly, 
my advifit', and leave this as fast as your legs can carry or all but w^holly in prose, it is calculated to wnvey 


yon, and tho farther 'you go the better.’” 

Scvt>9 was ft timid and weak man : to be once niur- 


perhaps as (‘orrec^t a vqiw qf the great poets of Italy — 
Dante, l*ulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso — and of their 


dered he thought was enough. The advifc of so inilunntial celebrated epics, as is attainable through the rneiium 
H tx*r.si)n as Erillet, a man who must n<?ccssarily under- of a foreign language. It will tliercfore suit a vast class 
fltHiid the case so well, w'as not to he neglected. He fled, of readers who, with no reason to hope that they will 
jmd never sh>pped till ho thought himself far out of the ever lx*eome acquainted with these authors ip the ori- 
reach of his enemy. Accident had at length brought ginal, nmy yet desire to obtain some knowledge of their 
him to the market of Bourg, where I’ierrti Vallct met w'orks, both on account of the works themselves, and 
him. that they may not be*, entirely at a loss when the Italian 


ginal, nmy yet desire to obtain some knowledge of their 
w'orks, both on account of the works themselves, and 
that they may not be*, entirely at a loss when the Italian 


Tho agreement between this story and that of An- ptjcts are a snbjcict of allusion in conversation, 
toine Bin was sufficient to insure its acceptance as fur No literary name is, we l»elieye, more worshipped in j 
}iS it went ; but it was generally' believed that Joseph Italy than that of Dante, who is the first m time also, j 
Sevos, timid us ho wms, laid been influenced hy some- a ]»rc*deees8i)r by about sixty years of our Chaucer. His j 
thing more tlian lear to abandmi his native ])l,ace and JJiviua Conu'dia ((‘ailed comedy with a regard merely | 
ills little^ pro}k*rt3’’. ♦ 'Hio attorney - general’s empty- to its literary -.tylc) is certainly a wonderful work; yet, 
handed recominendatioji was not likely to have induced as l.-.r as we can 'judge, Mr Hunt draws a just discruni- 
a ;n:in to condemn himself to exile for such .a length nation betM'cen the literary excellences fi)r which one 
of time. However, whether from the appreheu.^ion of wogld wish it to be preserved, and the abominable spirit , 
suflering tlie iegnl penalty, as a part}' in the plot, or in wdiich ufiich of it is written. Tliis p(>‘t seems to ! 
from the dread of the great man's v'engeance, Sevos have been partly a victim of the political dissensions of ■ j 


could not be brought t(» any further confession. 


his countr}' (4?’lorcncc, from which ho was banished), 


thU fX'casion the rac k was spared, tho desire for a and partly ol his own fierce and self-conccntrated nature, 
further revelation not being sufllcicnll}' strong on tho A stern, swarthy, hook- nos‘»d, bilious little man he 
part of the authorities to induce them to have recourse w.is, witli fliousands#^ eumities always on his liaiids, 
to it. and a terrific, theological creed in his brain. The two t 

As soon as the news of Wevos’s roapiiearani c* reftchetb first parts of liis great poem— descriptions of hell and ; 
Frillet, he quitted liis sanctuaiy, and loudly arraigned jmrgator}' — are accordingly little more than vents of i 
the parliament of Dijon, not only for tlieir proceedings personal wrath and malignity. Whoever had at any 
Jigiiin.?t himself, but .also for having broken Antoine time edfended Dante, that man must take bis place in • 
Bin upon the wheel for the murder (J a man who was some situation of torment horrible to think of. The j 

prov'cil never to have been murdered at all. In spite worthiest and host are represented as undergoing awful j 

of this, however, they arrested him, and instituted punisiiiueiits, if they had chanced to come to a sudden \ 
iffvestigations, wliich led to the conviction of several death, leaving no opportunity of certain religious rites | 
other persons as parties in the conspiracy of which lie being performed bv them on their deathheds. One i 

had l»een the contriver : and now that the tide was cannot sufficiently marvel at a great iwet, for such he : 

apparently turning against him, there is no telling really was, going about Italy almost in a mendicant . 
Imw fiir the tongue of Joseph Sevos might have been state for about sixteen years, sesretly employed all > 


■ ! deatli, and his propei^y mulcted to the amount of 8000 
! I livres, fur the b^eflt of the Vallct family. 


Mr«Hunt’s rcmaqks on l^e character of Dante appear 
to us just and true ; he speaks with Ixjconnng liorror 


j motion for days ; and all seemed anxious for the execu- ^>om this part of the wAk w'c select a few scattered 
tion. of a man who liad proved himself such an oppressor. which are wortff treasuring in the memory 

3’his vengeful feeling was doomed to be disaptwinted. * Denies and worldly ^ower, unless for w'orldly pur- 
Tho sentence of’death against Erillet wfli commuted by poses, find it difficult to accord, ('specially in tempers 
the king into banishment for ten yc^ars. He received like his [Dante’s]. Th(lpe must be great wisdom and 
• the Intimation with an affectation gf pious gratitude ; amiableness on iJoth sides, to save them from jealousy 
for he seems to have been as great a V.ypocrite as a of one another’s pretensions.* 
sinner. But it was the will of God, whose justice and * The tragical as well as fantastic tricks which 
mercy he had outraged, that he sliould not profit by 

the corruption that had spared bis life. On the day Pressed in a UttlebHof authority, ’ 

app<»inted for his quitting tho prison, that life was re- 

quired of hkn by a Judge inoorniptib]o-<-he expirod plays with his energy and kad passions, under tho gmse 


‘ The tragical as well as fantastic tricks which 
Man, proud num, 

Pressed in a little brief authority, ’ ^ 

tys with his energy andkad passions, under tho gui^o 


suddenly as they were throwing open tho gates to set of (iuty, is amongst tho most iierplexing of those spcc- 
him free. His coadjutors in crime sntibred various de- taeWs which, iicoording to a greater understanding than 
grccs of punislimeat, and the injured Vallets received Daute’s, “ make the angels weep.” ’ 
tlie 8000 livres. * All gentle and considerate hearts umst dislike the^i 

Perhaps a more extraordinary case of criminal juris* rage ana bigotry in Dante, even were that Italy j | 


the 8000 livres. * All gentle and considerate hearts must aisiiKC tne 

Perhaps a more extraordinary case of criminal juris* rage ana bigotry in Dante, even were i^|me that Italy 
prudence than this is sot on record, nor one that ex- wUl newer be regenerated till one half of it is baptised 
mbits a mote frightful picture of the effirontery with in the blood of other. Such men [as Ugo E(«nmAo» 
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who thought 3o]f with all tlieir acuteness, are incapable 
seeing wimt can be effected by nobler and serener 
times, and the progress of civilisation. One calm dis- 
cover}' of science may do away with all the boasted 
necessities of the angry and self-idolatrous.’ 

'Luckily, assent is not belief; and mankind’s feelings 
are for the most part superior to their opinions ; other- 
wise the world would have been in a bad way indeed, 
and ifature not been vindicaVed of her children.’ 

But of the poem itself, let us, if possible, presentesome 
specimen — something which our readers may find nei- 
tlier beyond their comprehension nor their synipatliics. 
Of all parts of it, none seem to have*' made a greater 
impression on all classes of persons than the two stories 
of Paulo and Prancesca, and tlw^ Count Ugolino. The 
former has often been pronounced fanltloss, and is, says 
Mr Hunt, ‘unquestionably one of the most beautiful 
pieces of writing in the world.’ Strange to say, con- 
sidering what sort of person was its author, its chief 
beauty is that of tenderness. It comes in as the 
breath of Araby would aniid.st a circumpolar winter. 
The whole thing is rather an exquisite hint than a story. 
Wo give a portion of it from ^Ir Hunt’s poetical version, 
in the triplet stanzas of the original : — 

‘ Rcarco had I learnt the names of all that pre&t 
Of knights and dames, than 1 hohold a bight 
Nigh reft tny wits fur very tcndcrnobi. 

** O guide!” I said, “ fain would 1, If f might, 

Have speech with yonder pair, that haqd in hand 
isuoin home before the dreadful wind so light.” 

Wait," said ray gnidc, “ \mtil tluni soest their hand 
Swoo]i round. ’I’hen b< y them, by that love, to stay ; »• 
j\ud they will conic, iiovor where ve staVid.” 

Anon the whirl wiiwi flung them round that ivay • 

And then 1 crie<l, “ Oh, if i ask nought ilf, 

Poor weary souls, hsivo speech with me I pray.” 

Ah doves, that leave some bt*vy oireling stilV, 

Pet firm their open w’iiigH, and t^rtiiigU the iur 
Sweep hoincwurd,s, wafted by their pure good will ; 

So broke from Dido’s flock that gontU- pair, 
rieaving, to whore W'c stood, the air malign ; 

Snell Mtrcngth to bring theni luul a loving prater. 

The fomiile Kiioko, “ O living soul benign ! ’* 

Sho said, “ thus, in tliiH loht air, visiting 

Ila who with blood stained the bwtet earth divine; 

Ilud we a friend in heaven's ternal King, 

Wo would bCheecli him kwp thy eoiiseioiiee clear. 

Since to our anguish thou dost pity liriug. 

Of what it ]>leasoth thee to sjH’ak and hear. 

To that W'C alM), till this lull he n’er 

That falleth now, wiU siicak and will give, car. 

The plaee where I was Iwirn is on tlie shor«. 

Where Po hringH all his rivers to depart 
In peace, and fuse them with the oeean floor. 

T^ove, that soon kindlcthSn a goni'o heart, « ' 

Poized him thou look'st on fo- the funn and face. 

Whose end Btill haunts me llk^^a rankling dart. 

Lovo, which by love will In* denied no grace, 

Gave mo a transport in my turn so true, , 

That lo ! 'tis wdth me, cvensu this place. i 

Love brought us to on^ groV e. 1 lie liund that slow 
Is doomed fo mourn us In thcAsit of C.iin.” 

Such were tlie words that told me of those two. ** 


Downcast I stood, looking full of fiain 
To think how hard and md a Vase it w'os, 

That my guide asked what held mo in tliat vein. 

IliH voice aroused me ; and I said, ** Alas ! 

All their swcot thoughts then, all the steps that led 
To love, but brought them to tliis dnloroiut pasH." 


TO love, but 

* Then turn 

** Proncesca, 
Truer and m 

In answer to 1 


turning my sad eyes to theirs, I said, 
lesca, HOC, tliesc hunan checks are wot— 
nd sadder tears w'erc never shed.” * 


In answer to the poet’s request, the lady rdirtcs some 
^wticulars of her story, nud then he adds 

‘ Wliile tlus one spokc„ tho othor spirit moutnod 
With wi^.0 woful, that at his remorse 
1 felt as niough I should Imve died.’ « S) ^ 

The story of Ugolino is well known, from Its haring 


been 60 often painted. Our own Sir Joshua tried it. 
Tlio real fact here was, tliat the count b^/jayed the 
castle of Pisa to the Florentines, and, ns a punishment, 
was starved with some of iiis relations in a tower. 
Dante represents him in tho infernal regions as rcveiig- 
qig himself on the Archbishop Kuggieri, who, however, 
is believed to have been innocent in the case. 

^ The pilgrims went on, and beheld two other spirits 
so closely locked up together in one hole of the ice, tlmt 
the bead of one was right over the other’s, like a cowl ; 
and Dante, to his liorror, saw that the upper head was 
devouring tho lower with all the eagerness of a man 
who is famished. The poet asked what could possibly 
meke him show a hate so brutal; adding, that if there 
were any ground for it, he would tell the story to tlu* 
worhl. 

‘ The sinner raised his head from the dire repast, and 
after wiping his jaws with the hair of it, said, “You 
ask a thing which it shakes me to the heart to think 
of. It is a story to renew all my misery. But since it 
will produce,. this WTctch his due infamy, liear it, and 
you shall sec me speak and weep at tlie same time. 
How thou earnest hither I know not ; but 1 perceive by 
thy speech that thou art Florentine. 

“ Learn, then, that I was the Count Ugolino, and 
this man was Kuggieri the archbishop. IIow 1 trusted 
him, and was betrayed into ]irison, there is no need to 
relate ; but of his treatment of me there, and liow cruel 
a death 1 underwent, hear; and flicu judge if he has 
olVended me. 

“I had been imprisoned with my children a long 
time in tho tower, whieh has since been called from 
me the Tow’er (‘f Famine ; and many a new moon had 
I seen through the hole that served us for a window, 
when I dreamt a dream that forcshadowi^d to me wliat 
was coming. Rethought that this man headed a gn>at 
chase against the wolf, in the mountains between Pisa 
and Luccii. Among tho foremost in his party w ore G ua- 
l:indi,Sismondi, and Lanfranchi, and toe hounds were thin 
and eager, and high-bred ; and in a little while I saw tho 
hounds fast(Mi on tho flanks of the wolf and tho wolf’s 
children, ami tear them. At that moment T awoke with 
the voices of my own diildrcn in my cars asking for 
bread. Tnily cruel must thou he, if thy heart does not 
ache to think of what I thought then. If thou feel 
not for a pang like that, what is it for which thou qrt 
accustomed to feci? We wiuo now all awake; and the 
time was at hand when tliey brought us bread, and we 
had all dreamt dreams wliieh made us anxious. At that 
moment I heard the key of the horrible tower turn in 
the lock of tho door below, and fasten it. I looked at my 
children, and said not a w’ord. 1 did not weep. • I made 
a strong effort upon tho soul within me. But my little 
Anselm said, ‘Father, why do you look so? Is any- 
thing the matter?’ Nevertheles.'i, I did not weep, nor 
say a word all the day, nor the night tliat followed. In 
the morning a ray of light fell upon us through tho 
window of our sad prison, and I beheld in those four 
little faces tlie likeness of my own face, and then I he- 
to gnaw my hands for misery. iSly children, think- 
ing 1 did it for hunger, raised themselves on the floor, 
and said, ‘ Fatlier, wc should be less paiserable if you 
vrould eat our^own flesh. It was you that gave it us. 
Take it again.’ Then 1 sat still, in order not to make 
them unhappier : r nd that day and the next wc all re- 
mained without siieaking. ()n the fourth day, Gaddo 
stretched himself at my feet, and « said, ‘Father, why 
wont you help me?* and there he died. And as surely 
as thou lookest on me, so surely I beheld the whole 
three die in the same manner. So 1 began in my misery 
to grope alx)iit in tho dark fat them, for 1 had become 
blind ; and three days I kept calling on them by name, 
though they were dead; till famine did for me what 
grief hhd been unable to do.” 

' With these words the miserable man, liis eyes start- 
ing from his head, seized that other wretch again with 
his teeth, and ground them agtupst the skull as a dog 
does with a bone. 
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* 0 FisA! scandal of tlie nations I since thy neigh- How difficult, however, amongst any set of contempo- 
botxrs are si|siow to punish thcc, may the very islands raiy authors, to say wJjich arc to be the forgotten and 
tear themsefves up from their roots in the sea, and come which the remembered ! The great bulk of those at 
and block up the mouth of thy river, and drown every first neglected, undoubtedly continue to be so; and on 
soul witliin thee ! What if this Count Ugolino did, as the other hand, it often happens that the man most ap- 
repurt says he did, betray thy castles to the enemy ^ preciated by posterity, was the man most appreciated 
his children had not betrayed them ; nor ought they |o also in his own time. 

have been put to an agony like tliis. Their age was ^ - - 


their itinoccnce ; and their deaths have given thee the 
infamy of a second Thebes.* 


TOLLMAN. 


Our space forbids us to enter upon the consideration Stretch my philanthropy as I may, it will in nowise 
of any of the other stories from the Italian poets ; but embrace him, J'iiere is something so annoying and 
we may point out a few nlore remarkable passages in vexatious about the whole status and functions of this 

than is to be expected of mor- 

Ireatuig ot Astolphos Journey to the Moon, a pociii of . , .11 • t** i o 

Ariosto, Mr Hunt observes tliit the moon of that poet, ^ P‘‘t.enco to look upon him comp ai^ently. See tl.o 
as wcU as of Milton, is a liner tliiuK than that of the whl-hearted wretch planted m his vile little cot, liks a 
niodorii astronomer — with its no-atmosplicrc, and its no- spider in his den, ready to pounce out upon every pas- 
watcr, and its tremendous precijiiccs. * It is to be hoiKid senger from whom he is entitled to exact his odious 
(and believed),’ he adds, * that knowledge will be best dues. No compunction or sympathy baa hc*for any 
for us all in tlie end ; for it is not always S(^by the v ay. fellow-mortal. It may be a wedding party rolling gaily 
It displaces beautiful ignoriuiccs. Wc thoroughly be- merrily along to church ; it may be a funeral train j 
licvo that, for whatever of b.>a.itiful or ro.mntie it rc- the country surgeon ; a set of ladies and 


moves, it tends to supply matter for a far higher grati- ^ av /. 1 ^ 

tlcation to the same or other iVultics. For one instance caracoling forth for pleasure a chain of 

as all-sufficient, how much grander— how much more patient carriers’ wagons lieaviiig slowly forward on 
suited for all the noblest purposes of poetry— is the their laborious mission— the Alexandrine of the road. 


universe of the modern astrunuiuer than that of the 
ignorant uian I 


No matter who it be, what it be, or how or whence it 
be, atrocious^ tollman is sure to present liis liarsli 


With regard to the snjiposltion of Rome authors, tlmt passively-compelling visage, uncharged with Jiny feeling 
I'uH, being a comic poet, received the speculations on whatever, save tlic stern resolve to withstand passage 
iiiattora of opinion in lus A/«ry«n<« from other writer!^ yf 

Ills Ineiids, Mr Hunt pertinently says — ‘as if a man of , . r 

geniuK. however lively, did not go tlirougli the gravest « humane courtesy from the tollman. He 


into liny theological or metaphysical question to which 
he chose to direct bis attention. Animal spirits them- 


Thc victim, once forced to render his dues, becomes the 
husk of an i^lea, and may go ^'^^herc he pleases. Sarely 


selves are too often but a counterbalance to the most this is an amazing iihri^c of individual atrocity to be 
thouglitful melancholy.’ One cause, too* for this kind j,i an age remarkable, upon the w’hole, for its 

of error is, that the public have always a iliflicuUy in re- exeini»tion from downright barbarisms. Tlie only per- 
garding a man many but one point of view. ^ » 1 , ® 1 4 . n 1 • 

Of Ari<wto’* Orlamlo Furiol Mr Hunt says-* Like f with whoni he can be at all comjxired is the 
all originals, it was ol.liged to wait for tlio doatli of the tower-pent baron of the toiirtccnth century, who obliged 
envious and the self-loving, before it acquired a iM>pu- all travellers passing his residence to stop and yield him 
larity wliicli surpassed all pri'cedent Foscolo says, that at once reverence and tribute ; but tlic romance is lierc 
Macchiavt'lli and Ariosto, “ the two writers of that age wanting, and wc feel how dilTcrent was the armed bar- 
who really possessed most excellence, were the least barian who, in robbing, took his chance of thwacks and 
praised during their lives. Reinbo [now neglected] was ^utg, from the tiasc mechanical varlet who plunders you 

SrrrcUno%Kd u f" “* witli topiBting accuracy 

tl.u groat and learned.” He might have added, that secure under tjie banner of aoino 

the writer most in request “in the circles” was a gen- 


mcan-fcaturc^ act of ])arliamoiit which he has got ih- 


tlemaii of tlie name of Bernardo Accolfci, then called the scribed upon a board Iwside his door in letters of sta- 
Unii^ue, now never heard of. Ariosto himself eulogised tutory magnitude. Oh profane not the middle ages 
hirn among a shoal of witers, half of whoso names have with ^y such rcfefenco ! * Surely the veriest, vilest 
perished, and who most likely included in that half the wretch that now breathes, or ever did breathe, is — the 


men who thought he did not praise them enough. For Tollman ! 
such was the fact ! 1 allude to the charming invention 1 don’t 
in liis last canto, in whicl i he supposes himself welcomed Men art®( 
home after a long voyage. Some of the persons thus r^ssibly c 


1 don’t know cither. Human life is a blotted page. 
Men art^oftcu the victims ^ infelicitous circumstances. 
Fossibly even tollmen, if you could get to the bottom of 


honoured by Ariosto were vexed, it is said, at not being thfim, might in some instai^es bt found to possess rcspect- 
praiseil highly enough ; others at seeing so many praised able and mniable quolitiil, only overlaid and disgraced 
in their company; some at being left out of the list; by the sad necessities of tlsir lot. Perhaps Cromwells and 
and some others at not being mentioned at all ! * Miltons might be discuvcRd amongst them — hands that 
Happily for them, the names of mosb of these mighty the rfld of empire might liave swayed, or waked to 
personages are not known. One or two, however, took ecstoey the living lyre. Even in that ill-favoured cor- 
care to make posterity laugh. Trissino, a very great duroyed form there may be faculties tliat, in better cir - 
man in his day, and the would-be restorer of the ancient cuiustances, could have melted at the tale of wo, or 
epic, had the face, in return for the poet’s too-honour- struggled to help forward the cause of suliering hu^ 
able mention of him, to speak in Ids own verses of manity. Coarse, insolent, <^gge^ ‘not to be don*y'S» 

“ Ariosto, with that Furioso of bis, which pleases the he now looks, he doubMm orfee lay a babe upon his | 
vulgar.” poem,” adds Panizzi, “has had the motlier’s gentle bosom — innocent^ smiling, and loveable ; 

merit of not having pleMed anybody.” A sullen critic, undreaming of ever having to assert his title to two- 
Speroue, was so disappointed at being left out, tlfat he ponces over contumacious carters. Lovely was he at hie^ 
bec^c the poet’s bitter eoemy. He talked of Ariosto christening in the old parish kirk; pleasi^ to look upon 
fora swan, and ‘‘dying like a goose” in his first breeks. Wandered he oft vmhisfiaxen- 
^he allusion was to the. fragment ho loft, called the jFVve headed companions to muse and sport through inno- 
Cgntos). What has become of the swan Sperone?' cent hours amongst the gowans and rushes by green 
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burn -Bides, while as yet ho knew not what grown 
liien have to do for bread. Sinne then, the strong ne- 
cessity of a subsistence has driven him, as it drives 
ns all ; and, behold, it has been his lot to keep a toll I 
Perhaps this has been less the xioor man's fault than his 
misfortune — and what a misfortune to have l)een 
forced to take to the road even in this modified 
form of tho destiny 1 There he is, the universal 
<*neTny! cut off and dissm'.hitcd from all of his own 
kind, as one with whom none have any sympaUiles — 
the man whom they may not be quarrelling with to-day, 
but with whom Wxay may have to qqarrel to-morrow, 
and whom it is therefovtJ necessary to keep ever ut arm's 
length. Hacking and countenanoe he never gets from a 
single humiin being, exajpfras arcold oilicial matter from 
r(*ad trustees, and even that by compulsion. It is nut 
wonderful, in sucli oircumstances, that tolliuen ore all 
unhappy. IIow’ can it be otherwise with men who have 
no friends? Thus regarded, and not as tho insolent 
tyrants 'that look in at eoaoh windows to extort our 
money, tollmen be<*ome objects of pity. We ought per- 
haps only to condemn tho system which tempts p(K)r 
men into such unhallowed situations. To this, doubt- 
less, must be attributed much of the harshness which 
w'e complaiir of in tollmen. Their suspicious looks are 
induced by liability to be bilked, and they stand uptm 
their twopenccs rather in a transport of misanthropy, 
resulting from their uns(M*ial |K) 8 ition, than from any 
immediate love of the lucre. 

But what a base and absurd system is this of tolling, 
taken altogether ! Not <mly for its betraying simple 
rustics into miserahlo Irvoa would 1 anathematise it, hut 
as a wholly rude and clumsy oxpfe<iii*iit its purpose, i 
and one entailing equally endless and needless vexation 
upon us poor members of that generally ill-used com- i 
pound personality — the public. Lot any one recall for 
a moment the annoyances to which he hfis Ixicn sub- 
jected throughout life by tolU*. • Say you have Ixjen 
travelling by night in your own veliido, and desi^lerate 
a little sleep. After much coaxing, Morpheus gently 
lights upon your prostrate senses; but lol ore ten 
minutes have elapsed, the horses arc pulled up abrtit»t- 
ly, and the coachman commences bawling for the turn- 
pike-mau to arouse himself. You start up in alarm, 
and for hours can sleep no more. Say you are setting 
out on a party of pleasure, full of joyfil anticipations — 
nice friends, capital cold turkey, with some sherry, in a 
basket under the scat — pleasant sunny I'aorniiig : a joke 
already established, which is to he the key-note for all 
the gay nonsense of the day : behold, in the midst of 
your ci\)oyraent 8 ,'a halt is calle<l, and a liard hirsute 
hand is presented — tuk toll ! You have to stop short 
in perhaps one of your drollest whimsies, to twitch out 
one or two shilUngsto the horrid intruder. The coach- 
man drives on ; you try to'tcauradP’the suspentie^l jokq ; 
but no— your mind has been disturbed by an alien idea ; 
and the rest of the matter i.<l as Hat as fifty fkiunders. 
Or it may be that you have obtained from her * inaiuma’ 
the privilege of driving yma fair one out *^Convec- 
aatioii has reached a mostTiitcresting point The nest 
gentle accents of the Ivlorc&lc are like\y to be thbse 
which are to make you blest When lo I a tumpike. At 
sight of the toUman love dap his soft wings, and in a 
moment Hies. Onoe thus ifoken, it is impossible to 
bring the discourse exactly to the same point aga&i, and 
so you are for that time, perhaps for ever, disappointed. 
On a thousand such interesting occasions may the dire 
Gorgon of a tollman come in to mar your happiness. 

^ tjjging your purse much, hut your patience a hundred 
tmfos more. Is taxation ,90 agreeable a thing that we 
should have it thus intriided upon us at the most oriticai 
times, and distributed, as it were, over tho hours our 
existence ? What worse, 1 would ask, was the intro- 
duction of tlM skeleton at tlie Egyptian banquets? 
Though £nj;^ 2 shmen wished to have something dis- 
agreeable fecsented to their thoughts at regito inter- 
vals, could they hit upon a better plan for ttte purpose 
than to have their roods besot with toUs? 


Surely, when nice and convenient regidations are 
I making in all departments of our social cepiomy, it is 
time that this enginery, worthy only of the fourteenth 
century, or of a country in the condition of Spain at this 
day, were replaced by something more smooth in its 
/vorking, and involving less expense for its support, 
i Were our letters still carried each by ])Tivate couriers, 

; or were the pour left to beg each for his own support by 
wandering thsoughout the country, it would Iw in per- 
fect analogy with this plan for keeping up roads. Not 
wonderful is it to find, as Mr ragan assures us,* that of 
the money raised for the roads of the county of Fife, 
seventy or eighty per cent, goes to the expense of collci*- 
tion, not to speak of continual litigation ocuMisiomul by 
collisions betweeu those unhappy beings, the tollnuii 
and their victims. Surely it is most deHirable tU.afc this 
ex{ieiise were reduced, that toUnieii were set free from 
a life so wretched, and that less c^xercise for the Hamp- 
den spirit were called for in our carmen and postilions. 

Oh, my countrymen, for a Rowland Hill of tolls ! 


THE YOUNG PIIILOSO VH ER. 

‘ Teli. me, father, what is meant by geometry?’ 
Such were the words of a child of nine years old one 
summer evening in the year 1632. They were uttered 
in a large room in a house in Paris, and addressed to a 
pale, intelligent-looking man in the prime of life. He 
was seated at a table covered with hooks, majis, 
uiul the shade which deep thought and incessant study 
h:ul cast over his brow, was dissipated by the weli- 
plcased smile with which he gazed on the upturned 
fiice of his little son. It was no eomniou counteniiiiri* 
he looked on: childish as were the features, mind had 
stanified them, and a fervent soul looked through those 
bright young eyes, as the buy anxiously awaited his 
father s reply. 

‘ Geometry, my child, is the science which considers 
tlio extent of bodies; that is to say, their thrive diinon- 
sions— length, breadth, and depth; it tenches how to 
form figures in a just, precise manner, and to comparit 
them one with another.’ 

* Father,’ said tlie child, ‘ I will learn geometry ! ’ 

‘ Nay, my lx)y, you are too young and sickly for such 
a study; you have Ixjen all day poring ovct >onr books, 
(ro now into the garden with your cousin Charles, ;md 
have a pleasant game of play this fine evening.’ 

* I don’t care for the playt'niugs that amuse Charles, 
and he does not like my books. l)o, father, let me stay 
here with you ; and tell me if tho straight and round 
lines you often draw are part of geometry ?* 

The father sighed as lie looked at the slight delicate 
form and fiuslied cheek of his son, and taking tlie little 
burning hand in his, and putting aside his books, 
* Well, Blaise,’ ho answered, * J,wiU take a walk with 
you myself, and we will breathe the fresh air, and snudl 
tho sweet fiowers ; but you must ask me no more ques- 
tions about geometry.’ 

8 uoh was one of tho first raauifestations of Blaise 
Pascal's intellect: the early dawning of that mathe- 
matical genius destined in a few years to astonish Eu- 
rope, and which would probably have achieved wonders 
in science, rivalling the subsequent discoveries of Newton 
and La Place, had he not, while still young, abandoned 
the pursuit of easihly knowledge, and dedicated all his 
powers of Tnind and body to the service of religion and 
the food of his fellow-men. 

His father, Etienne Pascal, was a man of talent, well 
known and much esteemed by the literati of his day. 
He folt A parent's pride in watching the opening powers 
of his son’s mind, but he also felt a parent’s fears for 
the fragile form which enahrio^ it, and he wisely 
sought to draw the little Blaise firom his darling seden- 
tary Studies, and induce him to sliare iu tlie out-duor 
amoseuionts which boys of his age in general love. 
Having himself experienced the absorbing nature of 
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matliGmal^al pursuits, ho did not wish his son to engago 
ill tliom iiiml Ills mind should be matured and his b^y 
in .'^renter vigour ; and as Blaise did not again mention 
tlu 5 word geometry, and ceased to linger so long in the 
stud}s his father hoped that balls and hoops had at 
k'jiigth chased cirdes and triangles from his brain. At 
tlic end of a long corridor in M. J'asears houso there waa 
an apartment which was used only he a lumber-rooyi, 
and consecpiently sddom opened. He one day entered 
it in search of some artide, and what wfts his surprise 
to see little Blaise kneeling on the floor, and, with apiece 
<»f charcoal in his hand, busily occupied in drawing 
triangles, cirdes, and par^alldogranis. The child was 
so much ahsorbod in his employment that ho heeded 
not the oiwniiig of the door, and it was not till his father 
spoke that he raised his head. ‘AVhat are you doing, 
diild?’ 

* Oh fjitlicr, don’t he angry ; inde»jd I could not put 
geometry out of my mind; every' niglit I used to lie 
awake thinking of it, and so 1 came here to work away 
at tliese lines.’ 

M. Pasi'al looked, and with delighted sistonishmcni 
IHTt’civcd lliiit his cliild, without instruction, without 
knowing the nsune of a single geometrical figure, had 
<lcrnonstriitcd that the three angles of every triangle, 
taken togethiT, arc O'lual to two right angles— a truth 
eslablislu'd by the thirty-second proposition of the first 
hook of FiUolid. 'I’lie iathcr now saw that it was in vain I 
to repress his son’s thirst for knowledge : he gave him ^ 
every assistance in the study of rnatlieinatics, wdiile at 
ilie same time he watched over his health. Arrived at 
the age of <'levcn years, this w'ondcrful boy coiupoHcd a 
treatise on the nature of sound ; in w hich he sought to 
t xplain why a glass, when struck by a knife, gives a 
sound that ceases as soon as llie hand is applied to it. 
Five years uftcrw'ards appeared his celebrated ‘Treatise 
on C'onu* Sec.tions,’ admired by the great mathemati- 
cians of tlie time. The famous Descartes conhl not Ihj 
persuaded that a work displaying so profound an ac- 
quaintance with science, was tlic production of a youth 
of sixteen. Yet it is (luite certain that Blaise Pascal* 
was its solo and iniaided author. 

He had oflcm observed that the science of numbers i>, 
like the thoughts of men, subject to error : he had seen 
that, in the every-day use of calculatiun, it is very ditfi- 
(MiU to preserve exactness for any considerable time; 
)v«*ausc memory becomes wTary still sooner than pa- 
tience; and when the first of these faculties fails, it fol- 
hjws, as a matter of course, that mistakes oscapo notice. 
In order, then, to remedy this defect, lie constructed the 
well-known and singular arithmetical machine by which, 
without a pen, without counters, uud without under- 
standing arithmetic, nil kinds of computatiou may be 
readily performed. ‘ By other methods,* said he, in 
w'ritiiig to Christina, queen of Sweden, 'all the opera- 
tions are trouhlesom^ complicated, long, .and uncertain ; 
by mine they become easy, simple, quick, and certain.’ 

IjC r«>ro Mersenne, a Parisian monk, about this time 
proposed to the world of science a fatuous and difiicult 
prohlcm. It was required to determine the mvya line de- 
scribed in the air by a nail attached to the circumference 
of a carriagu-wbcel revolving and progressing at an ordi- 
nary speed. It would not be intowsting, nor perhaps in- 
telligible, to general readers, w'ere we to attempt exphiiii- 
, ing the difficulties which, in the tlien state of mathema- 
tical science, attended the solutioq fif this problem. It 
will sufiftoe to state that, after having baffled the efforts of 
all tho great men of the day, it was solved by Pascal, 
when not twenty years old, and while lying on a bed of 
sickness. More than this : he defled all the matberaa- 
ticians of Eur^ to resoivo in detail the difficulties of 
tho problem, offering four- hundred francs (equal to two 
thousand in the present day) to him who should succeed. 
All having failed. Pascal gave his own solution to the 
world, and from tliat moment took hts place in the ffirst 
rank of science. 

Torricelli, an eminent Italian matliematician, taught 
Dy Galileo that air is a ponderable fluids faried several 


experiments by producing a vacuum. These kidqped 
Pascal to try some others, which he caused to be made 
by his brother-in-law, M. Perier, on the mountain of 
Puy de Dome, in the province of Auvergney and which 
were crowned with brilliant success. Galileo had dis- 
covered the weight of the air ; Torricelli, measuring the 
pressure of the atmosphere, had found it equal to a 
column of water of the same base, and thirty-two f^t 
in height, or to one of qiiicksilver of twenty-eight 
inches. The experiments of Pascal confirmed* the 
othcrii, bccaiise they established the fact, that the 
column of mercury becomes low in the same proportion 
that the one of air diminishes in height. Ho was the | 
first who proved clearly, in a ‘ Treatise on tiie Weight 
and Density of the Air,’ that tlie effects — until then attri- 
buted to nature’s ahhonringA vacuum — are derived from 
tlu3 weight of the atrnosplicric air : and reversing this 
]M>int in the physics of the ancients, he estahlished, as a 
principle thenceforth incontestable, that the mass of 
this fluid has a limited and dctermiiiable weight ; that 
it weighs more .at one time fhan at another, aa in thick 
fogs ; in certain plaa^s than in others, as in valleys and 
on low ground ; that, pressing on all the bodies which it 
surrounds, it acts more ]H)werfully in proportion to its 
increase of wxight. From these facts he d(ulu(*cd several 
consequences, such as ascertaining whether two places 
are on the same level ; th.at is to say, eiiually distant 
from the centre of the earth ; or which of the two is 
most elevated, however distant from each other they 
mav I'C. It reiqaincd fiT him to show that a small 
<iuantity of waiter may kee]> a great weight balanced ; 
that two weights of difierent materials, adjusted, while 
the«ur is drv, totiie most perfect equilibrium, lose their 
equality w'heii the air* becomes damp ; that bodies float- 
ing in waiter weigh precisely as inurli as the liquid they 
displace ; Wetfuse the w'ater touching them from be- 
ni‘ath, and not from .above, serves only to raise them. 
Having established these prcl'minary facts, ho publislied 
a ‘ Treatise on the Efiiplibrium of Fluids.’ 

In the present day, when immense progress has been 
made both in physics and geometry, the w*ritings of 
Pascal on these subjects are nut of much practical 
utility ; but when we refiect that from them we derive 
our first knowledges we shiUJ alw ays regard them witli 
the respect due to momimeuts of a genius, wdiieh has 
left its immortal impress ou even the most trifling 
details. 

Having passed some years in these studies and recrea- 
tions, he sutiifbnly resolved to devote the remainder of 
his life to an exposition of the Christian religion. For 
this purjwse he returned to Paris, where, amid the 
interruptions caused by frcquimt lA-tacks of illness, he 
coni'cived n«d partly executed a comprehensive w'ork 
on Christianity, its nature .and evidences. This he 
did not live to complete : but some of its detached 
fragnSents, found fifter Ins death, wore published as 
his ‘Tlmughts.’ They contain the germ of many a 
noble sentiment and plbfound view of human nature, 
which, had they been wrought out, and the rough out- 
line fiffioi up by a master^ hand, would liavc formed a 
Vork fit for iminortaUt>. About this period of his 
life he piihlishcd tiiu ‘ Provkcial iiOtters,’ which have 
been characterised by J^impetent judges as the most 
perfect prose work ini the French language. They 
treat of the points in Sisputo between the Janscuiat^ 
w'hdte cause Pa8i*.al espoused, and Uie company of 
Jesuits. Wc find in them the ]Kdnted wit and dramatic 
pow'ors of Moliere^ ininffled with tlie siibUme eloquence 
of Bnssnet. When the latter was asked which book in 
the vrorld he would choose to have been the autlior 
he immediately rcnlicd, ‘ the Provincial Letters.' 

l^ascal in his tnirtiotU^year already exhibited the 
symptoms of premature decay. He w*as an old man at 
tnat period when it is generMly considered that both* 
the phyaicjil and mental powders are most fully develoiHsd^ . 
But his health had sustained a scvc^ra shock from his ' 
intense application to study, no less the ever- 

sturring activity of liis genius. He had o&sa for many 
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yeac!8 under the care of medical men. Perceiving that 
the cure of their patient could not be effected so long 
ab he persisted in the indulgence of his sedentary and 
studious habits, the physicians advised him to take as 
mucK exercise as possible, vhicli would at once strengthen 
his enfeebled frame and divert him from his mental 
fatigue. In pursuance of this advice, Pascal used to 

I go out in a carriage every day to the bridge of Ncuilli. 

; His only surviving and fondly-loved sister, Madame 
Perier, who with her husband and family resided in 
the country, frequently visited him, and left nothing 
undone that affection could suggest to support and cheer 
him. One morning in the mouth of Optober 1654, she 
accompanied him in his accustomed drive. The day | 
was lovely, and Pascal's enfeebled frame seemed to re- 
ceive strength from the baJuiy^ir, while he conversed 
with case and pleasure. He spoke of the folly of national 
antipathies, and the sin of vrar. ‘ Fancy,* he sai^i, ‘ a 
Frenchman addressing an Knglishman, and asking him, 

“ Why do you ivant to kill me?” “ Whatl” the other 
answers, don’t you live at the other side of the water? 
My friend, if you lived on this side, 1 should be an as- 
sassin, and it would be most unjust to kill you; but as 
you live at the other side, I’m a brave fellow, and feel 
quite justified in taking your life.” Persons of great 
and little minds,’ he afterwards remarked, * are subject 
to the same accidents and annoyances ; but tlic latter 
are on the circumference of the wheel, and the former 
near the centre, and thus arc they less agitated by the 
same movements. Yet even in his lefticst state, what 
is man, fettered as he is by a frail body ! The mind of 
the greatest man in the w'orld is not so independent as 
to remain undisturbed by tlie noise aroqnd hitn.^ It 
docs not require the soun'l of a bannon to im])Gde his 
train of thought; the winding of a pulley, or the shutting 
of a door, is sufficient. Don't be astontslicd that the 
philosopher reasons badly now ; a fly is buzzing about 
Ids ears ; that’s cnougli to render him incajiAblc of deep 
reflection. If you want him t» hiscover truth, drive 
away the insect which keeps his reason in check, and 
troubles the powerful intelligence that governs cities 
and kingdoms. Yet is the study of the human mind, in 
all its greatness and littleness, the noblest of pursuits.’ 

* 1 have often regretted, dear brother,’ said Madame 
Perier, ‘your relinquishing the grand career of science 
you had entered on, and changing so completely your 
course of thought.’ 

‘ Dear sister,* said Pascal, ‘ I ii,ad passed much time 
in the study of abstract sciences; but it disheartened 
mo to find how few persons there were with whom I 
could hold communion about them. When I commenced 
the study of man, l*Bnw that these abstract sciences are 
not fitted for him, and that I wandered Tarther from 
my path in diving into them, than did others in avoiding 
them ; and I forgave them tjieir ignorance. I believed 
that 1 should find companions, atMeast in thc*3tudy 
of man, because it is the knowledge which best befits 
him. 1 was deceived : there A*e yet fewer who study 
man than geometry.' 

While thus speaking thewcamc to the bridge; an(V 
the horses taking fright, and refusing all control, plungqd 
headlong into tlie river Seine^ Fortunately, however, 
the strong concussion broke thwr harness, amf the car- 
riage remaineil on tlie border of the precipice, while the 
horses were hurled below. By this means the life of 
Pascal was saved ffrom instantaneous destruction ; but 
bis health received, nevertheless, a severe shock. One 
” may easily imagine what effect this sudden fright and 
vident motion must have produced in the weakened 
V^aj ^te o f lus constitution. He fell into a fit, from which 
«e*Wks with great difficulty recovered. A severe illness 
followed, the effects of which he never got quite over. 
Yet the gentle and fervent charity of his nature dione 
* forth all the more brilliantly for his bodily sufferings. 
^He gave alms to an extent whicli appeared folly to his 
acquaintanceay^oc of them lectured him one day on 
Ills impmdevirexpenditure, which, he affirmed would 
ipeedily bring him to poverty. Pascal smiled, and 


quietly replied, ‘ 1 have often remarked, th^ however 
poor a man may be when dying, ho always haves some- 
thing behind him.’ ^ 

He denied himself the comforts, and even the neces- 
saries of life, in order to minister more abundantly to 
the wants of the poor. He always preserved the utmost 
fiurity of mind and manners; and he would never suffer 
the pleasures of the table to be extolled in his presence, ; 
remarking, tliat food was simply intended to satisfy the i 
appetite and nourish tlie body, not to pamper the senses. | 
The unfortunate ever found in him a brother. One | 
day, as he was returning from the church of St Sulpice, j 
he was accosted by a young and beautiful peasant girl. ; 

‘ Oh, sir,’ sho said, ‘for the love of God give me a few 
sous!’ 

Pascal stopped, touched at the danger to which her 
youth and beauty would expose her, if suffered to wander 
unprotected tlirough the streets of Paris. He inquired 
into her history. * My father,* she said, ‘ was a mason, 
and lived sonic leagues from the city. A short time i 
since he fell from some scaffolding, and was killed on j 
the spot, leaving my mother and me alone and friend | 
less in the world. We managed for a time to support | 
ourselves, till my mother's hi^alth failed ; and after j 
struggling in vain against her illness, she this morning 
entered the hospital, where, thougli I can visit her, I j 
am not permitted to live, so that, to avoid starvation, j 
I am forced to beg.* I 

‘ My poor child,* said Pascal, ‘ yours is a hard lot ; I i 
will try what can be done for you.’ j 

He immediately conducted her to the house of a vc- j 
nerablc ecclesiastic, to whom, without making himself : 
known, he gave a sum of money sufficient for her food | 
and clothing, promising to send next day a charitable j 
lady to take charge of her. This was Madame Perier, . ! 
who entered warmly into her brother’s benevolent feel- ' j 
ings, and took care of the grateful young girl until a , 
iesxHH:table situation was provided for her. AVlu> can j 
dc8<!ribc the feelings of the poor sick mother m hen she 1 
heard of the kindness that hatl been shown her liaiiglitiT ! | 
She longed to bless her benefactor, lier guardian angel, j 
who had saved her child from misery, pcTliaps from 
ruin. Yet Pascal would not suffer his name to be dis- 
closed, and it was not till after his desitli that he was 
known to have performed this good action. Truly 
might it be said that ho 

* Bid good by stoklth, aud Fuabud to find it fame.* 

Notwitlistimding his habitiud gravity, ho had a fund of 
natunU wit, and keen penetration into character ; and 
could have been sarcastu;, but the overflowing kind- 
liness of his temperament forbade it. He one day re- 
marked, ‘ The authors who arc incessantly announcing 
my book, my history, my commentary, would they not 
do better to say, our book, our commentary, our history? 
for, generally speaking, there is *niore in their works 
that belongs to others than to themselves.’ 

One of his maxims was, * If you wish others to speak 
well of you, do not speak well of yourself.’ Another 
just remark was this — ‘ In proportion as we have our 
minds enlarged, we discover in the world a greater 
number of original characters — commonplace people 
do not pcrceiv|t any distinguishing difference between 
men.’ 

It may not be out of place to cite a remark of Pascal’s, « 
.alluding to the strange political revolutions of Europe, 
and the casting down of crowned heads, which took 
place id his day. He says, ‘Who would ever have 
supposed that an individual possessing the friendship 
of the king of England, the king of Poland, and the 
queen of Sweden, might be left destitute in the world, 
without an asylum* or retreat ?’ 

This refers to three revolutions whicli bod occurred 
in Europe nearly at the same time. 

We will now set down, somewhat at random, a few of 
his remarks breathing a spirit of true philosophy. 

* ThcTe is nothing more common than good things ( 
all we require is to discern them ; and it is certain they 
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are all nafv^, and witliin oiir reach. Yet it is univer- 
sally the cob that we do not know how to distinguish 
them. It is \t among strange and extraordinary things 
that wc are to look for excellence. In rising to attain 
it, we but leave it behind us. Wc must stoop. The 
Ixjst books are those which each reader thinks he could 
have written himself. Nature, which is alone good, is 
common and familiar to all.* 

‘ Curiosity is often but vanity. Most frequently wq 
wish for knowledge, only in order to speak of it. We 
would not undertake a long sea voyage, if we were never 
to talk about it ; and for the simple pleasure of seeing, 
without the hope of conversing with any one about our 
travels.* • 

* A horse does not seek to be admired by his compa- 
nion. We sec indeed a sort of emulation l^twccn them 
in the race, but it is not followed up ; for when in the 
stable, the most clumsy and worst-made horse will not 
yichl his oats to another. It is not so with men : they 
rest not satisfied with their perfections, unless they are 
made the moans of asserting their suixjriority over 
otliors/ 

* The virtue of a man ought not to bo nicasiirod by 
one or two unusual cfTorts, but by his habitual course 
of life.' 

‘ Nature has perfections, to show that she is the 
image of God ; and defects, to show that she is only his 
image.’ 

IVIiiny of his moj-'t valuable remarks have l>Eon lost, 
from his neglecting to write them <lown; intrusting 
them to his memory, which w’as indeed so great, that he 
was never known to forget anything which he had once 
iniprinle<l on his inviKl. 

The enemies of 1‘aseal thought to diminish his glory 
by suppressing his eulogiiim in the ‘ 1 jives of Illustrious 
l\ien,* l)y Terriiult ; but this only served to enhance it 
the more, for every one applied to them the wonls of 
'facitus — * ('assius and Brutus shone more brightly be- 
cause, their images were not seen.’ 

'J’lui life of Blaise Pascal drew near its tcmiin.ation. 
A fatal discasii was preying upon him, brought on by the 
intense working of a mighty soul, enshrined in a feeble 
body — * Its sliell the spirit wore.’ A deep shade of 
gloom .and despondency, arising from physical causes, 
often clouded his mind. But hi.s sufferings were soothcil 
by the fond .*ittention8 of bis sister. Slie brought licr 
family to Paris, and having taken a house near his, de- 
voted herself to him witli anxious affection. One diiy, 
Avhile still able to walk out, he w^as accosted in the street 
by a wretch(‘d-luokiiig man holding a little l)oy by the 
liand. 11 is counte nance showed marks of suffering, and 
his tale was a sad one. lie had been a journeyman 
slioeinaker, and lived happily with his wife and little 
ones, inhabiting a small house in the outskirts of Paris. 
A dre broke out one night ; his little dwelling, with all 
that it contained, was consumed. He and his family 
escaped with their lives* but, from cxiK)auro to cold and 
anxiety, his wife and two children fell victims to fever; 
and he, only just recovered from the same disease, was 
forced, with his remaining child, to beg a morsel of 
bread. l\isc:d*s heart was touched by his talc, and, not 
satisfied with relieving his immediate wants, he took 
liitn to his own house, and desired him to make it his 
home until his health should he rc-establislicd, and he 
should he able to procure work, Some days qiassed on, 
and Pascal became rapidly worse : he coiidd with diffi- 
culty leave his room, and was forced fd discontinue his 
ac'.customed walks. His sister’s fond cares were now 
indisiKjnsahlc to his comfort : every day she passed !n 
his chamber, ministering to his wants, and learning holy 
lessons of patience and resignation, springing from love 
to Goil, and submission to His holy wiU. The poor shoe- 
maker also tried, by every means in his power, to serve 
his benefactor; and the pleasant laugh and winning 
ways of his little son George often soothed and cheexed 
Pascal, who dearly loved children. 

He hafl an old female servant, who had lived in his 
house and served him faithfully for many years. One 


morning she entered his room before the hour when 
Madame Pericr generally came, and withdrawing the 
curtains, she gazed sorrowfully on the wasted form and 
hectic cheek of her beloved master. 

‘ How do you feel to-day, sir?* 

‘ Not well, Cccile ; I passed a sleepless night ; bul I 
had sweet thoughts, which comforted ne.* 

' The old woman proceeded to arrange the room, and 
her master said—* Where is little George, Gecilc ? I 
have not heard his merry voiqp this morning.’ 

* Oh, sir, I wanted to tell you about him, and still, 
seeing you so poorly, I did not know how to do it ; for 
Pm afraid it will flurry you so.* 

* Speak, speak, Gecilc ! What has happened the 
child ?* 

* Oh nothing, sir ; but nil yesterday he was very 
dull and heavy, and wouM net eat : his father watched 
him all night, and early this morning brought the doctor 
to sec him, and he says the child has got the small-poTiT; 
and when 1 .asked him if he could not be removed to 
another house, he said it would risk the boy’s life to do 
so. However, I’m sure I <lon’t know what we’re»to do ; 
for we could not endanger Madame Pericr and her dar- 
ling children for the sake of a beggar’s brat.’ 

Pascal thought for a moment. * No, C(jcile,’ he said, 
‘their health must not ho risked, nor shall poor little 
George l)e removed. 1 will go to my sister’s : I know 
her rooms arc all occupied, but I am sure she wiU spare 
a small one, good enough for me during the short time 
I shall want it.* 

Madame* I’cricr v>on came, and the arrangement was 
made aiM^^ording to his wishes. After providing amply 
for tho comfort of the sick boy and his father, he left 
his qftict hou|j 0 and airy apartment, never to return 
thither again. With ntuch i)ain, and sufferiag greatly 
from exhaustion, he was borne to his sister s house. 
There, on the Itflh of August 1062, at the age of thirty- 
nine years, the gentle and holy spirit of Blaise Pascal 
retunuid to Him who gave it. leaving h) the worM a 
name which will live af Hie representative of splendid 
^Icnts, united to self-denying benevolence and ardent 


AN ECCKNTRIO LADY OF TTTK LAST CENTURY. 

Tiik Litcrnry Gazftio gives a memoir of a very extraordi- 
nary person, whom wc* do not remember to have before 
seen noticed in print —Mrs ,7ant* fiiiHon, who died at her 
house. No. 9 Cold Bath Srpiare, Clerkenwell, in 11116, aged 
11 6 years. The inishand of this ancient dame was a re- 
lation of Oliver Cromw’cll : he died in 1766, leaving her in 
po8se.ssion of n large fortune, iipnu wliirli she afterwards 
lived in a liberal, hut highly eccentric iiyinner. It appears 
that she was of kind dispositions, yet extremely self-willed 
and imperious. * Except one or two old friends, who were 
admitted at stated times, she saw no eoni|>auy, hut spent 
her time part ly in walking (eoniining heT.sclf to her garden) 
and reiifling, and parity in aftending to the wants of a 
number of eats and other pet animslii. Her single servant, 
who grew old in her service, sat in tho same room with her, 
but always at a separate table, and under strong injunctions 
to treat her with strict etiquette, and address her as your 
hJiyship. Her house was fuftiished in an antique style, 
ambwas full of old china. Although nominally a member 
of the churnh of England, and thought to bo not defituent 
in roligiou'^feerings, it wasnaxt of lier ecoentrioity never 
to go to clmreh. \ 

On evenings, this quaint specimen of .a fonner age * was 
always^dresscd in her most elegant nttire, and would say 
that company were coming : though it was with the neat- 
est reliictanoo that she admitted even her most intunato 
friend to the brilliant ap^ment. The fact is, that all this 
was done in order to assist imagination and memory in re- 
calling those times which she loved chiofly to oontempbt'X 
when she was in n^ality in the midst of splendid assemblies, 
with all tho votaries of rank and fashion around her. 
Action was not wanting to suit the scenery in the drama 
thus represented. For a while she would sit down musing 
in her chair, and then begin a conversation, answering her- 
self in a feigned voice. Her questions were addioasedi 
or her salutations given, to x>ersons oneo of i\|| first emi- 


no 
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ii«noo in tlie political and foaliionablo world, but who had 
Vren long dea<1, atid tlielr namea recorded in history for 
tho good or evil they had done while living ; and as they 
' hdongfd to another generation, the preseiit never imagined 
that one still existed who had been among them (lersoiially. 
^11 the larnous toasts and beauties of the past age w'cru 
likewise siiitiitiu^ed round her, many, nay most, of whom 
and whot^o celebrity wore forgotten hy all hut her. Sho 
and her sister had been famoiia in tliinr day amongst these, ' 
and were frequently acknowledged leaders in tho realms of 
tiisto and fashion. These* imaginary conversations would 
fiometimes last a long time.* 

Mrs Jjuson w'aa fond of dress, and possessed a Ihrgo col- 
lection of old apparel. One of her favourite dresses had 
belonged to Cromwcirs wife ; another to his daughter, 
L.ady Fnloonhcrg, being the dress in which that lady had 
walked at tiie eornmitiou of .lames II. Mrs JjUsoii * had 
also those which OnnnwcU’s daughters wore on a day of 
particular rejoicing, \\ lien tho articles of peace were signed 
between tho states of Kngl.and and Itollaud in 1655-t). One 
of these dresses was valued at nearly 500 guineiis. Added to 
all these, were the costly and splendid specimens that com- 
prised her own particular wardrobe ; thestj she often re- 
viewed witli particular pleasure, atid has been known to 
boast that th**y once exeee<led in mnnber the <lays of the 
ye.-ir. Many of the most expensive eho had not worn for 
yearn ; hut they wore regularly once a month, or oftencr, 
taken out of the large mahogany collevs in which she kept 
them, aired, and carefully enclosed again inilaniiel wrap)iers. 
In the middle of the night she would sometimes call up 
her sen'ant to give tliroetious about the alteration in a gown, 
or the pudding of a pHir of stays: her favourite pair had 
been altered, quilted, and pad<lod so often, that they were, 
nearly three inches thiek, and actimlly weiglu'd more tlian 
a dozen jioinuls ! Over these, in the afternoon, she would 
l»ut oil a single gown ; but in the morning she soinetmies 
wore three op four gov ns a* once. When iiylis|>oacd \whicli j 
indeed was not often), she woifld give <»r<lers respect big i 
alterations in some particular drt'ss ; and, sitting up in her I 
bed, she would put it on, dress hiT hair,''?!nd ordering the 
glass to he bronglit, iwlmire herself for h<inrs in that situa- 
tion. 1-Ier hi‘ad-gear was in the same style of antiquity jsr 
her other habiliments ; it was (sueh as had once been 
fasliionalile, and which she never laid aside) formed of dark 
hair, and nearly sixtein inches high ; she w'orc it regularly 
powdered, and her friemls Inive aftirmed that it became her 
admirably. Sho had the greatest antipathy to soap and 
water, never washing herself, but using a cosmetic, the 
composition of her mother, from whom sho learned to pre- 
liare it, and w-hich v\aw composed of the finest mutton 
Huct clarified, with tiie addition of some etnollicnls and 
]icrfiimes, the particulars of which were her own secret. 
As the colour of lier cheek decayed, she sought to supply 
its faded liloom with a more iiVjurlons c/inposition, using 
an immoderate quantity of paint, which, destroying her 
complexion entirely, hdY, ln;r at length a Kingiilar sj>ectaclt-, 
erasing from the placid dignity of age every lino <;f its 
vonerahte beauty.* 

For tho last seven or eight years of her life, this venerablo 
gentlewoman commonly n*se at two o'clock in the. morning. 

‘ If she happened to lie laie^ she would ohaorve to her ser- 
vant, " I have been a very idle girl tlflb nioming.’* LUrge llw‘s 
were gcncinlly kept burning day and night throughout the 
year ; and some of the tincicfpfc stoves were so large, that 
they contained a bushel .and u half of coal eiwh. Soon 
after she rose, she had her breakfast of tea j and I ctweeii it 
and dinncivtiino she woubl wave four or five other breiiv- 
fasts jicrved, fiartaking moderately of oncti, oiul drln* ing 
nothing hut tea ; for during tho whole ooursc of her long 
life she only jmttdok of cofthtr^nce, and frerjiYcntly after- 
wards declared that had shefoiily drank it for one week 
iogethcp, it would have oecasidned her death. As regarded 
more substantial fore, she had a most extraordinary choice 
of dishes, one of which was sausages Mid boiled and stewed 
ttmiips. Oil the 30th of January sho always adhered to 
Mr iMson's isditleal custom of having A oalf *s head. In ridb 
culc of the royal decapitation: in her ouws however, it was 
^^ivihiDg more than a Cherished nicmoria) of the habits of 
her deceased husband. Shi was iindouhtodly the lost who 
practisiul this long popular custom. She liad also other 
partlenlar dishes on certain days } and in the course of her 
diurnal nmasts, she used oaeh apartment of her liottsc alter* 
naielyi *nie entraitcc-doorH of her rcsidotice wm idated 
with itoii, ftKi<)r^urttuhr secured by nearly twenty bolts and 
bats, so fcf !bl was «hh of being attacked by ^ieSea-Mi 


occurrence which her numerous precautions rcii^:red almost 
ira]M>sslble.’ / 

She was one of those rare and niarvclloi^ persons wlio 
never have a day’s bad health, and whetluf.* ii.s a cause or 
effect thereof, it is equally remarkable that eho never took 
mcdiciiio nor required a doctor. She at last died gently, and 
without pain, fi-om mere decay of mil are. 

[While rt'ferring to the Literartt (ifnvUr for llio complcU* 
j[>aper on MrsLiison, wc luivcmueh plcasuie in adviTtiiigto 
tho promising change which this publicutiou has undev- 
gonc at the beginning of the present year -being now one- 
half larger at une-liaif tho price. This is a right com-esRion 
to the spirit of the time ; and we eanieidly trust it will he 
SQcoessful to tho end conteinplatod by the proprietors, j 


STLICTFIEI) FOREST IS THE DESKR'I’. 

Dll Buirt, of Bombay, lately laiil belere tin* Literary nnd 
Philosophjc«al Association of St Audr<*ws an iieeount of tl-.at, 
e.vtraordinary and little known wonder, the jietrilied foriist 
near Cairo. Proceeding from that city in a soutli-ea^st 
direction, the traveller passes for live, miles ‘ along ;m ;.»iil 
valley, thifiugh which a river torrent niipcared to Ii.im* 
flowed, skirted on both sides liy' low, brow'n, roelcy riiigr , 
lie then turns suddenly ott' to the light, and beji iul (he 
first range of sand-hills, lind-t, siireatling thr as tin; oye e.-in 
reach, a vast cxpshsc of rolling hillochs, covered witli j.. o- 
Htrnie trees. At first sight, tliese wenr exactly the aspei-t 
of rotten wood dug out from a SeoLiisb or lii.-h peat bog. 
The colour aiid the amount of decay ti'iMii llu! same, 'fln-y 
are lying in all pohitioiis and directioiH on the surf.ur ol‘ 
tho biivning sand — some forty or llfty f. et in leiigl li, oiid 
one or two h'et in thiikncss ; not continuous or entii*". but, 
ill a line broken across, left in their place liku- sjiw’u ticid,:.. 
On toucliing them, inslo.Kl of proving inonldcilug mid de- 
cayed, they tnni olst to ho har<l, aiul slnirp ;is IliiUh. 'I’b.e.r 
ring like cast-iron, strike tire with s1*t 1, and ►cratch gl:!.*- . 
'J’he Ha];vvessols and medullary rajs, the m iv ;iipl 
itiavks of worms and inseets, and e\<‘n the hiilr.d 
n'tuain entire; the minutest libres of tho veil i.-ibii- .‘^Inic 
turn arc diseoniihlo by the iniiTosiMpo. B\ wild cl ndt.d 
nroc,e.*’s has this transfornrition be(*n brought .‘iruMu!.^ 
llcre you have the carbon— the most in<!i».|nu lible nmlter 
known tons- entirely withdrawn, and siibsiituted in its 
l»lace a mass of silica, a matter insoluble by any oidinary 
agent, and at any coirmion heat. Yet so tniiuiuilly lias tlie 
e.xcliangc been ae.eouiplish' d, that not one 'dwin h:is been 
disturbed; the finest tissues remain ; iitire —the ino>.t deli- 
cate arrangemenis nninterfere*! with. 'Hk? limits • f tlie 
]>etrifieJ fmvst nre miknowii ; it ju-ohably extends o\er rm 
area of many hiindmls, pe’I»n]»s thousjuid.s of miles. It. 
has never been described with any care ; and, extraordinary 
as it is, has exciti'J very litlhi attention. 'I’he trees nro 
scatti red loosely and at intop\'als over the desert all the 
way from (lairo to .Suez, a distance of eighty-si.lc miles, No 
theory of their silirilication or appearance where they aro 
found has ever been attempted. The trees seehied to have 
been petritied as they Iny ; they looked “ llko a forest felled 
hy mighty wdnds.” A fnrthcr mystery wns this : tliey hiy 
on tho surface of bare drift s.iinl'xind gravid, and repobiug 
on iimostone rocks of tUi; most recent tertiary formation- - 
the texture and colour of tlie Irnlu dded oyster-shell.s m-ro 
us ftesli and pure as if brought not six weeks from tho sea.’ 
Along with his paper, Dr Buist presonted speeiiiien.s of the 
silieificd wood — roots, kriot.H, and hraiiohes, from tln-ee 
inches to three feet in lengtJi. Some were e.vhihited sliced 
and traiisjiaront, showing the RM]»-veH.s(dft and mednllrAry 
rays; some f**:t into hrueelets and brooches. It apiwars 
there arc Miuilnr prostrated and ]M;triflcd forcats in .Sciride, 
resting on the game (tertiary) formation, on tho roust <»f 
(loromaudel, in nlFpnrtg of Augtrnlia, in Antigua, in Ireland, 
and in numberlcgg places up and down the world. 

Dr Buist, cti the same oceasion, adverted to tho imm- 
mulite limestone fonnatioii, which cxteiuls throngli a large 
portion of Nortlicm Africa and Southern Asia, including 
Arabia. ‘ In tho desert,* ho said, * it has tlm aj»i)carancc of . 
liaving been perforated everywhere by the pholudes, or some 
other variety of tnarino borers. Tliat this no fhqciful 
theory, was prdved by a specimen struck oft' the ri>ck at 
tho citadel of Grand Cairo, where the borings were pro- 
tected by an infiltration of silieoouH matter, presenting, 
when this was cleaned away, exactly the appeuranoe of the 
t**' cut perfonitions of tlm pholadca «n our shores. Tho 
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\v'holo dc 8 ||rt 18 manifestly one of the most recent of oiir 
upheavals. VTUo cliffs, eminences, and mountains along the 
Arabian aho\ present tho appearance of very recent eleva- 
tio'ii— the f 1 at\r sloping searbeacli, sands, &c. having risen 
uluug with the prominences, fit the base of which it was 
il>'|>osiie<l at the depths of tho sea. Theso sweeping ex- 
paiiHcs of fiat scjirSHiid, where there is little ur no diHccTii- 
ihlu lide, and no loose inatorial to furnish drift, strike tho 
spectator at once as asciibablu only to aubmarinu elcvo' 
tion. Near Sue-/, the gravel is full of shells id(;nticai with 
llioso now existing in the Ked Sea.' 


PLEASANTRIEa 

A UPON YO'UNG IRRLAND. 

* Rchirncil from SaHhliury?’ crlud Mooro to I^lao as 

the latter stiilK-cd itiLo Mr JlDinpah's eUanibers on tlie tliird day 
after tlio ilmmu' party in lir.Miiisione tiquiiro, every detail of his 
dress eAlnlntiiiK a tnu: .lauoldnienl contempt for onler. * This 
nioiiietiT returru‘(]/ answered Mae Morris, shaking the tiaxoii diKt 
from Ills tVlIie ouils. ‘Seen Hlonelitiinji* ?’ asketl Moore at ran* 
doin. ‘ [ went dow n f.ir that juirpnso.* ‘ Oh !—a sudden paioxvsin 
of antiquarian eiirio..ity ?- in<:.iniptit capiUis. 'I'he piin is 
irrer.i*i«ibh*, s'-eing tin* disui;,<iiiihed htato of \oiir tri'she.i. Hut 
Sloneliemie, I lielnwe, is inti re'-timj r ’ ‘ Inteii>*ely ' ' * 1 am happy 
that tit ]en';(ii yon have fonnil sornethhig Fiiiglish to achiiirc.* 

‘ Sitmehenge i-i not I'hiKii-'h,' said IMac: drily, arranging his 

hair as ho spoke in a i i i.iiupihir fragment of liHikiiig-glass, v%liith 
^ii.id tlio aiUaiitage o\<r a « ominnn niirn'.r of pox^OKstiig tho pro- 
pf.rly of rufraeting linlit in as high a degree as the power of rofle'd- 
ing It. ‘ Stoin heiige not l'hn,1is|i ! * repeali'd Moor ‘ What do >oii 
mean'''’ ‘It isoar*-'’ sail Mae Morris, in his oMi.'esL way of ad- 
vam ing tlie ino'oi daring prnpoRitioiis. * Ours! 1 don’t nnder-tuiid 
. >on -tJie Wf'rk of Irish I'nnd**, I hiij)pn‘-o ’ ‘ \ot at all. Out-*, I 

j m*Mn, as I he Hound 'l'i»weis tire oiir.-r-as St Patviel.’h pui-gatory is 
j onrs -ji,s miieli as the Hill of llowth or ilu* Koek of ('ashel if»(»urs.’ 

* IfoiiiinieU lookisl at hi-iCeltje fiiend with n twinkling’ eyo .nxl a 

I gentle hdiim of los iiiiilei li|>; as men look at thi'ir eoiniiunions 

' iiioiiiitini; their iioMnes or hipiiugrifs. Tigei'iuu'h continued-^ 

• ^ on l*ntiw, Moore, I am fearlehS of rulieale : it is the* tent of 
1 trntli.’ ‘From whuli >on iiiiei, 1 pn'Minie,' answered Moon*, 
j ’ that the nil rji a )'• .►',-,itioii ridieulotni, the iiioie it should 
eiiinnnind niN ie-.pe(‘tfut at tent ion? Ihit t< 11 mo your tale of Stone- 
, heiii,e I •‘liall hs-UTiwith heeoinlng gravity.' ‘There is nothing 
new' m Iho tale of Stoneln ngo ; you will find it in i 'lUnx'iou’s J^l^. 

; tone, ai d mere in d<*t’id in Dr lliinnier's Thronleh'. Aureliub 
.\niliiii'.ius, Umgot Ihitain, at the head of .\gjiijg of I'nglihli ad- 
M titnie.rh, stok* thi> iiioniiinent from the t'uri'ftgh o^ Kildare, and 
I ]iit<liid It 111 Salislmry IM.dii.’ ‘They were lusty robliora. Whut 

• was the king of l.eiustpr ahont ? AVliy did not tho LageniRn.s 
1 lit fiMid their mommientj**''* • The Kiiglksh woro aided by ein.Iiaiit- 
1 iiu nl ; fln‘ e\]M>ditioii was advined by Merlin, the f.ntioits wixanV 

‘ No wonder they stole oiir parliament, Mac Morris, when wo 
eould jidl Oven keep our Slonelunvge. Tho Nloru's nro ononnonn, are 
Mie> not?* * They are.* ‘ Weally, Mac Morris, ] slioidd think that 
tJif?er,s w e sny about tho loss of Stoneln ngc tho better for oiir rcjiu- 
I'ltioa ; penple will not hulieve in jiiiigie in them' davh; so tho btory, 
if true, will only prove' what ttiewa and xinews King Anibnisiiis 
ha<l. and what poltroons onr eountrymen wci’e at the jiorioil of the 
gnat larceny in iinostlon- far greater than that of the churcli hells 
of .Nolle Ihuiie hy tJaigantim the (treat. Yon nuixc have felt mor- 
tided and uxhanied as you surveyed the hiiiTo iiitfiuorlalx of mir 
national pnsilliiuitnity ? ' ‘ True ! J felt ;w 1 foci when 1 oontomplate 
tho liiiioii/ * Yea, but yon B»y the I'nion eiui bo repealed ?* ‘ Ay ! 
--and 1 say, too, that iStonehengti can bo ond xliiUl be retaken.* 
.Stonehenge ivtukcn ! AVh.it if the Saxoivs defend thoir xik>U 
better th.iu the Irixh defenited their iiroperly? Do you dciH'nd 
iiliMii m.agie '* ’ ‘ (hi the iiingic of youth and determination.* ‘ But 
you will tirst make your demand ‘It ahull be my first Htep in 
♦ho Hall of riainonr.’ * And a jmji ife fft'diU It Hill Im : you will bo 
ron.4i(iei (sl as great a wizard as Merlin hlinsi’lf. Ifow' fortnnato 
that D’Coiniell never thought of the Stonehenge question ! Ho fan- 
cies that he has left no stone uiitiiriiOil, and he Iihb left the liiggcht 
of all for you- the. stoni'H of Snlishnry Plain.* • If tlio thought hiul 
oecurit'd to O’l'onnell, he would bavo taken it by instalmonta, at 
the rate of a Ktonu in a contiiry. Young Ireland Mi^diatca the 
b:isO iirinoiiilc.*— 77<^‘ Fidcih* Fiiwify. 

A Fl.Nfi OLD ENGblSII YKO-MIIn. 

Old IHehard Gubbtns lived in tho tveot oountry, and very much 
belluri the ojilnlon of a learned fiorgoant, that the further you go 
MriiKt, the nioro you oro peiimaded that wiao mi'n oOme ftom the 
cMt. Some yivira ago ho married hla only daughter to a rich 
tradofimun, living in Miltmni Street. Bath, to which city he fns- 
fluently went; and happening once to meet each other on the 
coach, wc went together, and woro much pleaxoil with the Journey. 

* Richajrd wain particularly plciiscd with black horiios, with thrir 
bucldcd-iip tails ; and frequently expressed his conviction that the 
old four-W'heet was the 'best possible conveyance that Could or ever 
' would bo hod. I remember how ho admired the pulling-ap at 
iHmkorton Hill, myaolf sitting on the hex, and he Just behind me, 
with his knees on each side of me, fonning a not voiy oomibrtablo 


sort of arm-ehalr. Last fall 1 called on Richard ; and, after talk- 
ing to him of the hardness of tho times, and the distress of 
farmers and other classes, 1 cumplulned to him that we had ne^’vr 
met on the road lately. Uiohard drew rather a heavy rc'splratlon, 
and said, ‘ Tlw road, sir ? It was a vory pleasant thing, but therc*s 
no coaching to Hath now ; and I cannot stand a private coiiyc}'- 
ance, nor anything of that sort, not being a very rli li man.' 1 said 
it W'us true there wen: no.poachi's, and vcnlminl to suggest the 
railw'u)'. I told him that not only might hr gotto Bath, but that, 

*by leaving in the morning, lie would be up there in time to have 
dinner with his daughter, instcucLof being bcvon hours on the road. 
Thht moment I saw I had suggested an unfortunate topic. * 81r,* 
said he, * do you supiniso that, aft7r having lived like an honest 
man for se^'enty-fivc years, and after having boon iqiun tlie coach 
so often, ^ would submit to be drawn belilnd u smoke-box ? ' Ho 
asked also what sort of company I had kept, to talk of such a 
huklect in his bmiHO ; and eonclnded by saying—* llcrneinber, , 
there is no ivfiitics hc^ ; it is the rule of tho liou.w. Suggestions 
for trau^ng on railways may do very well for manufacturers and 
radic^, TiW not for Uichard (iiibbins, nor any of his kin^'-^Si^eu'h 
of Mr'Bichwfm Eseott, ai Taur^un, • 

'* MKLTIXG MOMKNT.S, • 

Ono'HiiWttir evening a country stnrekeexier, in tho Mountain state. 
w'.'iH about closing his doors for the night. ; and while xtimding in the 
SHOW outside, putting up his wtndow:shutters, lio saw through tho 
glass 11 lounging worthlcux fellow ivitliin take a pound Sf fnsit 
butter from the slieif, and hiixtily conceal it in his hat. * Stay, 
B(‘th,* bald tho btoickeciM^'r, coiiiiiiv in und closing the door after 
him, slapiiing his handK o\cr his bhoiildors, and stamping tho snow 
off hin shoes. Seth had Ids luuid iqion the door, and hfs hat iijion 
his head, and the roll of new butter in his hut, anxiuitb to mako 
hix exit iia soon us xHissibie. * 1 wiy, Seth, sit flown : I reckon nfiw, 
fin such a night, a Utile xomething w*arin wrniildn't hurt a follow. 
fJoine, bit down.* Setb fcU very imecriain ; he had the butter, luid 
was excetHiingly anxioiix to be off. but the temptation of ‘bonic- 
thiiig wunu* sadly iiitcifereil with his rcxolution to go. Tliis hr*.i- 
tiitUiU, *fi«'\vcvc<‘, r>>* 4 n s(*ttlcd by the rightful owner of thobiitU-r 

taking .■'Cth hy the shoulders and planting him upon a *> 0.11 c1om> to { 
the stove, wliL'i'K he w as in mioli a manner conieifd in by barreis 
and boxtw, thut while fiio country grocer sat Is'fore him, there was 
no po'^itiility of hp gfdtiiig out ; and right in Ibis place Mini enniigli 
the story Uocjicr wit down. we*ll have a litUe w.>rm Sanla 

Crux,’ huid tho Dreyii Mountain grocer, as hcoi»ened tin* xtovi' fhx'r, 
and htutfeil in as miiiiy sticks as iJie spaci* would admit. * Without 
it you’ll fnx'zc golr«g home Huch a night ns this.* 8cth already lolt 
the butter settling down closer to his hair, and juinricd up, dcclsi- 
iiig he imi^t go. S Not till you have sc*, icthing wiimi, Pctli. Couic, 

I've got 11 story to tell you ; Uti^owii now ;* and Seth was again put 
inlii hix swit by his cunning tormentor. * Oli, it’s confounded hot 
Iwre,' said ihf* thief, again attempting to rir.e. ‘Sit dowu r don't 
be in such u plaguy hurry,’ ivtorted the grocer, piibliing him buck 
into the cliair. * But Tvo got the cows to fodder, and some wood ti> 
split, and 1 must be ugning,' continued the porsccutdl chap. ' But 
you iuu!»tii't tear yoiir.self uway hi this inonner. Sit down : k't tho 
cow a take care of tlicnisclvcM, and kwp yourself cool : you apiK*ai* 
to l>e fiilgotty,’ Miid the mgiuVli grocer with a wicked hsir. The 
next tiling ’Wax the x>ru<hiytiun of tw'ii biiiokfng gl.'ixses of hut riiin- 
(odfly, the very .'•iglit of whit;!), in St'th’s present bituiition, wuuld 
liiivc iiiadu the Imir bland erect on his houd, bad it nut been well 
oiled and kept dovon by tlie butter. ‘ Seth, I'll give you a toast 
now, and you can butter it y ourMclf,* Kiid tho grocer ; yet with an 
.air of Mich cousiiinmatc simplicity, tb.at poor Seth .still lieliuvcd 
himself unbUBiH'Ctcd. ‘ Si-tb, hvrc'n n L-liribtmas gooK (it was nhoiit ; 
(Tiristmiu) tlinci— hcre'x a f'hristinnx goose wi-ff roasted utkI baMcd, { 
cli? Iti'll you, Sqjth, it’s the greatest eating in creation. And,* 
Seth, don’t you never use cnininon C'ooking butter to buhte with ? 
thresh pound butier, just the sinne us you see on tlmt slielf yonder, 
is the only proper thing in nature to baste a goose with. Come, 
take your t>utter ; I moati,l$eth, taao your toddy.* Poor Seth now' 
began to Binokc aa well as to melt, and his mouth was as hermeti- 
cally sealdl up as though be liiv^lna'n born dumb. Streak after 
streak of the butter ciimo imiuTng from under his hat, and his 
handkerchief was uli’cady soaked w'ith the overflow. * Dresflful 
cold night tfli.s !* wiid Iho grocer. | Why, Seth, you seem w'unn. 
Wi^ don’t you tnko your hat oir? Hero, let me put your hnt j 
awii!^’ * No,' exclaimed [xxir ^cth at Ust, with a simsmudic clfort ! 
to get hia tonoiif* hniw, and clH)fplng noth hands upon his bat — 

* No, I must ifb : let me out. 1 jhn’t well ; let mo go.* A cataract 
was now iHum'ng down tho folio I'sfac'e, soaking his rlothi's, and 
sliding down his body into bis viTy Isxds, so that ho was litfvrally 
In a perftot bath id oiL ‘ Well, good night, Seth, if you will go,* 
said tho humorous Vermonter; adding, as Sctti got into thoroB4l, 

* Neighbour, I reckon ^fun I have had out of you is worth niac- 
pbnce» BO I shnitT omm you for that pound of butter.— AViii 

Orkant PieaptMte, i 

• NiC? 

Vl.KASUll«»t)F HAILAVAY TRAVSLLING. 

Let us fancy a man timid, and lAinsed fo locomotion, wbo baa 
perhaps been diverting bis morning with newspaper accounts of 
riiilw^ accidents, arriving in the evening at the groat terminus of 
Kuston Squaroi bound on a uoctnmal trip to Birmingham or Liver- 
pool. Possiiig under an antranoo as colossal and imposing as an 
i^yptfan tdmple, ho Is hurried through tho darimtsa to a spot 
which almost roaliflet the deeoriptilun of the hallwf Bblia Lmfi 
oolonnades o(lron pillars support an Iron roof, the intil^iite (raiioiv 
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of vrhich fades away in gloom, while helow. rows of hrilliant gas- 
l^ps bewildt'r his middenly-expanded vision. Passengcni more 
accustomed to the voyugo than himaolf knock him about in their 
, anxiety to aeciire their own places. Anon, porters piuiliing huge 
tnicks come rattling down, and it requires all his activity to atU'iid 
to the polite * Make way, if you pleatie, sir,’ wliicli attaekb him on 
evoiy bide. When suflicicmtly acquainted with the place to find 
out an undisturbed spot for observation, he Timidly glances out 
into (ho gloomy abjlita which stretchcH away from the platform, and 
then his terrors will surely reach their climax, (jrcat hugo thiiifpi, 
like fiery dragons, prowl ahout->-growhng, blowing, panting, vomit- 
ing smoko and flame, and looking us if they had tiie will and the 
lK»wcr to swmiow up the tram Vn which ho is about to trust himself, 
pusNcngcrs and all. Suddenly the 1 k‘U rings, and our timid friend 
rushes to his carriage, thinking all the Avhilo of Mr ITKskisson’s 
fato, and tumbles atlriglited into a most commodious rtHicjitncle, 
w'horo he finds, to his suritrisc, gentle young l.'idics comp«)srdly 
reading novels, and knowing ones of tho rnaghcr sex elaborately 
arranging their nightcaps, lie lias selected the middle carriage for 
safety, and now, if possible, lie secures tho middle scat in that. If 
ho has a fat fclhuv-passcngcr on eac^ side, and another in front, ho 
feels somewhat rca«iHiircd, and coniinonces some ingenious mental 
oalciihitions as to wfiat extent his fat lateral frieinls may act as 
cushions should the tniin go off tlio rails, or in how far the elasti- 
city of his portly viS'A-i’is stomaeli miglit constitute it an cffoctunl 

* buffer’ for his head in tlio awful event of a collision. Another 
bell rinrs, and away they go at a pace which would leave tlic wild 
huntsman * nowhere;* and our timid traveller clings to bis seat as 
comfortable as if perched on a cask of gunpowder with a lightctl 
cigar in his mouth, lint a man can sleep even on tho night before 
he is hanged. Our friend Klunibcra off, lulled hy tho ]>hieid, con- 
tented snoring of one of his romptumoM dc vopaffc, when suddenly a 
wild unearthly scream breaks upon his car ; ho starts up, convul- 
sively exclaiming, ‘ What's tliat?' and narrowly cscaiH>s a cut ntwo 
in his hurry to puke his head out of tho window. The scream is 
repeated louder and shriller, iuid his fears throw off all restraint, 
lie shakes tho ami of one of tho sleepers, wonders how he can 
sleep under such circumstances, and repeats his * What's that V in 
eager and fear-imprcsscd accents. The Mccikt— some old com- 
mercial iTavcUor, who can sloop anywhere— slowly rubs his c>eB, 
g.i/cs mechanically at the questioner, takes his guide book out uf 
liih pocket, and having 'vr'ired to it, mutters the cal>aUst,*c word 

* Tring,’ or ‘ Watfonl,' oi • >Volvcrton„’ and comfCoses himself again 

to bh>ep. If it liQ the last-named place, our timid traveller has a 
gleam of comfort. ITo is allowed five minutes oti terra firmaj and 
quickly desc-mding from his prison, ho rushes ifitn the refreshment- 
room, wliiM’o, to save time, the coffee is kept boiling hot for the 
aecommodntion of mail and exprci!^ tr,ain visitors. He has tual 
hardly time to scald his lips with the ^rst xnouthfiM, when another 
hell rings, and be runs away to look fur his carri.'ige. Of course ho 
has not taken notice of tho number, and therefore runs about in 
wild dismay, at every door he looks in seeing strange faces aifd 
unrecognisable greatcoats, and nt last iinds his own scat, just as 
tho leviathan begins slovily to move luvay from tho station. Then 
LHimcH tho dark tunnel wdth all its horrora 'J'he merry rumble of 
the train in the open air is changed for a siilleii siihterr:i\i(‘an roar ; 
tho timid traveller looks out, and sees clobu to his fwo a slimy brick 
wall, while his memory reverts to the eatneombs of Paris, and the 
skeleton which was found sitting 1v>lt upright in tho main sower of 
Fleet Street. He wonders how be shoukl feel if the whole siqierin- 
laimbcnt mass of earth were suddenly to si-ttlo down upon him 
and his fellow-iiubseiigcrs ; and whOn he i^aiiA'inergcs into iipiicr 
air, he folds as if he had just Chcaixsd a most dreadful in'iII. His 
fi'llow-travcllers, who have by this time slept enough, brighten up, 
and beginning to iln^ out their man, ore most obliging in providing 
pabulum for his terrora One describes a * smash ’ in which lie was 
himself nearly killed; while aiiother innocently sa) s that they arc 
just then appniaehing a most dangerous curve or steep embank- 
ment. HiiiK tho timid traveller is kept cuntiiiuHlIy on tho tenter- 
hooks as ho drives through tut nds, orgies over embankments or 
viaducts, until at last ho arrives, soiiml in body, but much dis- 
tractisl in mind, at the place of his ultimate destination.— itathcay 
Record, t 


8T£A1>INESS OF sVeAN TEMI’ERATURE. ^ 

The climate of thenaifie place, notwithstanding perpetual 
and apparently irregular cli tugcH, {lOBscssee^ Temarkablo 
NteaditiesH; as, for instance, t »c mean annual temperature 
of Ijondon is about 50*4 degrees. In the year 1788, the 
cold was 80 unusually aevcrc, that tlie Thames pass- 
able on the icc, and yet the mean temperature of that year 
was 50-8 degrees ; within a small fraction of a degree of the 
•standard. In 1706, when, it is said, the greatest cold ever 
observed in London occurred, tho mean annual tempero- 
4Hre whs 50' 1 degrees. In the severe w'intor of 1818-1814, 
when the Thames and othor rivers of England were 
completely firozcii over, the moan temperature of the two 
• jipars was 48 degrees, being little more than one degree 
below the standard. And in the year 1808, when the sum- 
mer was BO hot that the temperature in London nras as I 
high as 93*5 ^OKseeB, the mean temperature of the year wae | 
50*5 dogt^— Xlantetrs Metoweiogy, 
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THE CROPPED FLOWER. 


pifSTS. 


<f o, lovely flower 1 
Tell her who hlls my every thought. 

That from tho hour 

When first across my path was brought 
That gentle form. 

My soul no other id(d sought 
From night till morn. 

Ho quickly, go, 

And let thy modest blushes speak ; 

TluniKh now you blow', 

Trni soon tbou’i't dopmed by winter bleak 
To fade and jierish ; 

Thus vaiiisbcth all lioiio would mako 
Mo love and chcrisli. 

And tell her too, 

As morning's Iwiini doth kiss away 
The tears of <le\v 

■Which thou hast wept since yesterday. 
When tliy god set— 

So doth lier siinle st‘nd forth a ray 
, To cheer iiio yet. 

Hut go, fair t1«»wer ! 

No longer by tiie winding loc, 

In nM>«.sy Imiwoi*, 

At early dawn thy god thou’lt see; 

He’s set for ever. 

As is my deity to me, 

To rise, oh ncici ! 

Then droop and fade ; 

Tliy gml still shines a*, warm nud bright 
O'er law'll .mid mead ; 

Anil otlier flowers shall woo ins light 
In sunny iioiir. 

But none so true from morn till night 
As thou, poor flower ! 


MATERNAL TUITION. 

No man can sympatliiso with a ehild’H feclinirs inilj, 
so iiiiiniately, as woman; he in deiieieut iu the kiiuluess 
which in her overiiows: from her heart she jun.rs out 
nourishment to the infant mind, w'hich man’s iurclleet In 
vain attempts to supply. N'o education, from wliioh the 
mother virtuslly or iictiially is excluded. I'an sufliee ami 
satisfy; no education can ho norinal in which woman li.'us 
no part; fur without lier, though the underfetauding may he 
hroiight out, the will which yieKh% not to hard and haiNli 
motives, hut to soft and inviting Bponlaucitie8--wliieh dora 
not and cannot respond to vuero intollcctii.‘il teae.hing/lfiut 
answers only to sympathetic persuasions — must renmiu 
comparatively donnart. Cliristiaii inoriils taught hy fe- 
male li;>s cease to ho syllogistic disputations, and become 
at once living principles, receiving illustration not only in 
the pictures of lancy, and the moving slnqiies of stnnig ima- 
gination, but in the nftcctionatc reality^ true loving-kind- 
ness, goc*d-will and wellbeing, which live iu woman. — 
UerawVa Easay on Edtuxition, 

VALUE OF CONVERHATION. 

Convers.ation is tho moat delightful method of gaining 
knowledge. What is more invaluable than an accom- 
plished companion, a living volume reading it.s own pages ? 
What an intellectual treat it is to talk with one, ‘ with 
whom conversing wc forget nil time ! ’ It is worth much 
to rend the lessons of a philosopher, but to licnr him ini- 
IMirt them ij^yvorth mucii more. It is agreenbhi to read 
the mimwSiiim of a traveller, but far more so to hear him 
describe what he has seen. Besides, there is the oppor- 
tunity of asking rpiestions, and skill in interrogation is one 
of tho chief eicocIlonccH of an apt eonvorser. l^rd Daeon 
has truly said, *Ile that quostioneth much shall Icam 
much, and content much ; but cspeci.ally if he apply his 
questions to the skill of the person whom ho asketh ; for 
he shall give thorn occasion to please themselves in spc.*ik- 
ing, and liimself shall continually gather knowledge.* 
•^/jorture on Se^Cuifure. 
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AN ESSAV O.v ADVKIISITY, \YITfl IXTERJFXTIONS 
; liY A ItKADEU. 

Auvr.KPTTY! -d.'iuj^liter of Jove — rclcnlloss Power — 
trujicr of Ihe lnirn:in br'-'ist— companion and nurse of 
Virtue- -sucli are tlio tornts in whieli a plfiloaopblral 
poi t lias spokc'ii of it. In similar language have almost 
all llie pools and philosophers of all ages eulogised ad- 
versity ; without which, some of thorn aay, it is impos- 
1 pihle for any oiife to know what sterling qualities he may 
jiossess, or wdiat great thiugs he may aeeoinplish. [A 
very good thing for all people besides ourselvi's, T sup- 
pose.] H'o see a brave man, says Seneca, struggling 
iiguiiHt evil ftjrtuno'-- 

* Still Imoyant 'midst the waves of adverse fate'— 

: is the finest sight the world can show. The gods might 

■ he expected to look down with satisfaction on such a 
spectacle. [All very true perhaps; but this is appa- 
rcnlly a drama which would expire for want of actors, 
if nun had -their own elioice.] 

'J’hc corrupting tendency of prosperity has always 
been fully atdcuowledged. j\Ien are then ajit to be 
extremely pulled uy» and forg<>tful of themselves. 'J’liey 
hc^in U) look on their fi-llow-creaturcs as beings of an 
inferior iialuro, whom they arc at liberty to 11*50 fiw 
their own ynirposes. Old friends arc forgotten; nay, 

*n those who may have conferred himetlLs upon them 
ill th<‘ir less fortunate days. Often, in the wuiutou- 
iie.ss of prosyierity, men will trample the most .sacred 
priiieiples uiuler foot. In short, it has ever been rc- 
i g.'irdeil as a most dangerous thing for a frail mortal to 
' Ikj exposed to thn demoralising influences which at- | 
j teml a large measure of the good things of this life. 

■ [All nonsensti. I know many good felloivs who hive 
; fi’athercd their nests by railw.'vy speculations, nioy 

never used to give diiincixs, because they said they could 
not alVovd it. l^ow, tlii*y ask you every fortnight Forget 
; old friends ! They iie\er could remember them till now, 

I And as for trampling sacred principles under foot— why, 

I you will sec their names opposite good sums in all the 
I cliarity books that go aboi;t— fellows that ;wver gave a 
I halfpenny to a beggar b(;fore I would like tolte c.\posed 
: tt) similar danger— that I know.] ^ 

! The enervating eflcct of prosperity is perhaps its 
j most remarkable result. Under this sickly influence, 

, all tlie liardy virtues languish and die. ' Adversity, on 
i the contrary, devolopcs the native vigour of human 
! elmrwter. [Well, 1 know tiiat Jasper Thoroughpaco 
: was i clever active fellow while things were going well 
' w'ith him ; but now that he is in tlie background, one 
would think he had lost spirit, and had resolved to 
T allow the world to take its own course with him — like a 
! Turk. I called Upon him the other morning, and ahowed 
< him how lie might make thirty pounds in a couple of 


days if lie would 011I3' look sharp. But he told me it was i 
of no use- -he had not heart tf> try' anything.] Yield not 
to evils, said the Sybil, but go the more daringly against 
them. You vanquisli fortune by hearing her spite with 
fortitude. How nobly did the ancients practise these 
admirable ma.xirns of theirs, and what a noble example 
have they thu^ left to us ! [A set of ninnies, that fell 
on their swiuds whenever anything went wrong. No, 1 
no, iny frieUii ; depend on it, it's all talk about the invi- 
gorating eflect of lulversity. As well tell me that ero- . 
discs thrive because of the snow they grow amongst, . 
when we know i1. is only by reason of such sunshine as 
there N Unit scaf^ that they cim get up their heads i 
at all.] 

Tcrliaps, however, the most blessed result of adversity . 
is in its softcn’Jng eflecte upon our nature. From 
own, I learn to melt at others’ w'o, saith the poet not 
more hoautifiilly^than truly. Amidst the luxuries and 
blaiulishimmls which prosiierity brings us, wc unavoid- 
ably he<*omc Selfish aiqj egoti9vi,*al. The spirit grows , 
iiptui us, till wc become ttioroughly hardened. But let 
tft ('xperienco the frowns of adversity, arfU w'c feel at . 
mice that wo arc men. Our vexations and griefs teach ' 
us w'hat lumian life really is to the great hulk of our j 
fcllow-crc.'itnri's, and wo Uxoo begin to open our ears to ' 
the cry of the poor and the nngiiisli-ladcn. Thus it has ; 
happened to many a man to Ik; converted into humanity j 
by adversity, wlio would otherwise have gone on to ! 
the eUisc of lifein impenctiMhle selfishness — selflshncss : 
all the gn ati'r, that he was totally unconscious of there 1 
being any such thing about him. [' Now, such nonsense 
is here! Why, tlu; very contrary is ^he case. There I 
is Mrs Craik,* the nicest creature in the. world as’ | 
long as her husband was in easy circumstances — felt i 
for evtTi’hotly, and hcjj)cd alW she could — never seemed i 
to have a selfish thought. But now that Craik liajs 1 
fallen hack so much, wliyi^ she is no longer endurable, 
liast time I went to see her, she talked of nothing j 
but the %lights she meets ^with from old acquaint* < 
niftes, and wliat she suffers from licr husband’s bad 1 
temper. SShe is now bitter at* everything. Call you ! 
this egotisffi or not? Ai^ she really’ is a good cn*a- \ 
tiirc too. It is only that sie has so much to anuov her i 
own irandf lliat she can tliink of nothing else, much j 
less feel for any other body's tnmblcs. Aud is this an ; 
uncu)innioii caw* ? Have you never heard of people i 
being soured by misfortune, getting spited at the w'orld 
w’hcn it goes against them, and so forth ? Men are har- 
dened, my dear friend, not byi^prosperity, but by adver- 
sity.] 

While thus serviceable in disciplining the feelings, 
adversit}' has a scarcely less important power as an in- 
structor of the judgment. In pn)sperity,^’e every^* 
thing through a fiilse medium. The world upon 
ur, because fortune does. We never learn the real 







^oikglits of those around us. Men have on interest in 
^^iving us, and we can hardly tniss being deceived 
• accordingly. But, while, abiding the storms of adver- 
sity, we have all things presc^nted to us in the unflatter- 
ing reality. We ^ the selfishness, if not hcartlessoess 
of men, and how little even genuine merit aflhets them, 
if they do not think they can make sometliing by it 
We ieam to avoid taking things at their first fair seem- 
ing; to pause, look narrowly, and approve late. We 
learn to cope with the most astute in all worldly matters. 
From iliese considerations it is that the diplomas of 
those reare<l in the school of adversity have ever borne 
so mdeh higher a value than those of {icrsons brought 
Up in pleasanter academics. Indeed, as an English 
poet has well expressed it, * So many great iUustrious 
spirits have conversed lyith ,Wo, and been taught in 
her 8ch(^)l, as arc enough to consecrate distress, and 
make ambition wish for the frown rather than tlic smile | 
of fortune.' [Stufli stufl—nothing but stuff 1 Adver- 
sity only twists people’s judgments. In that school 
they dp not see things in their true character, but in a 
very false one. Everything app(*ara harsh and <iisagrec- 
able to the man suffering adversity. If a merchant, in 
I struggling circumstances, and refused a little credit, be I 
I thinks there is no faith in human probity, and goes 
i home 08 sulky as a bear. If a commander, who has 
I failed in an enterprise, he conceives every allusion in 
his presence to military failures a symptom of the un- 
generous spirit of detraction in his fellow-creatures, 
and is like to fall into a duelling business every day of 
his life. Who has the justest dPtnion of critics — the 
author whose works get a fair share of the praise wliich 
• they deserve, or he who, writing had books, con- 
tinually cut up in the review^s ? Oh, Vay friend, look 
a little amongst those who are calle<l the suflering 
classes, and say if actual observation i^iakoa good these 
dreams of yours about the stern schoolmistress. TeU 
us if you there find juster views of life and its com- 
plicated interests, than among t^hc quiet well-off people 
of the middle ranks, or even those who have suffered a 
little too mifeh of prosperity. I'ell us whether dema- 
gogues find their best subjects amongst those 'who have 
empty, or those who have full bellies. But I have lost 
all patience witli this twaddle ab(mt the beauties of 
adversity, and can listen to no more of it.] Exit rmder 
7H a huffy after throwing the book from him with contempt 
I • Gentle readers of my own, this is a representation of 
I the spirit of ancient writers in contrast with that of 
I modern readers. Adversity is one of the respectabi- 
j litics of past literature. It was tlie fasliion for twenty 
I centuries to expatiate upon the useful efiects it liad upon 
j human diaracte^', and no one ever thought of chal- 
I lenging this philosophy, although tli&n, perhaps, ad- 
I vorsity’s own patients were as uneasy under her sur- 
gery as now. But it is no longer possible to pass ofi' 
plausible commonplaces ^n thiew^ay.'' Men <make no 
allowance for the solemnities of authorcraft. They look 
at things in a practical Ugh': only, and if they find lite- 
rature attempting to impose anything upon them con- 
trary to what they may s^o in the next streei they pass 
through, or the next how they enter, they abidi it 
not * ^ 

Addressing myself to theummediate question, 1 would 
i say (were I askra my opinpn) tliat there is a measure 
■ of truth on both sides, tl/ough mostly on one. The 
effects of both promrity and adversity depeiti much 
on the particular character of the person exposed to 
their influence. Some are naturally liable to be cor- 
rupted by prosperity, and to be corrected by reverses ; 
and this gives countenance to that laudation of adversity 
which poets and idiUosophers have good^imturedly p^- 
clairoed as a kind or conloiation for suf^nng morUU in 
agea But it would be bdying nearly the whole 
system of littinan desires and motives, if we Could not 
say that, in the large majority of cases, prosperity has 
a softening and a generally improving and adver* 
sity the The latter can only be honestly re- 
galed Smalnly and in most instances a jftsitive evil. 


Bear It resignedly and virtuously ; atoiro A examples 
of heroism und^ it ; be unlimited in effl||Fts to relievo 
its victims. But see it, at the same' tjip, in itS' true 
charactieir, and try by all honourable means to be pros- 
^rous— notwithstanding Uie poets. 

- - — - , .. i 

KECENT BEVBLATIONS OV THE | 
MICBOSCOPE. j 

The Manchester Guardian, with characteristic industry, | 
gives ample reports of six lectures on tho Microscope 
and its Kcvehitions, delivered in the course last | 
December by Dr Carpciiti;r, in the Koyal M!iucl\estcr 
Institution. They x)resent a ready summary of the 
chief services which the microscope has of late years 
rendered to science. It appears that this instrument 
remained for two centuries in nearly its original state, 
but that, within the last twenty years, there have been 
great additions' both to its powers and to its accuracy. 
The consequence has been, the accumulation of a vast 
quantity of curious facts regarding tho minuter de- 
partments of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and 
the ultimate structure of organic substances, including 
particularly that of shells, which has been Dr (.Car- 
penter’s own department in the investigation. The 
instrument has also been brought to bear in a happy 
manner upon certain geological Inquiries and specula- j 
tions. into which it has been the unexpected means of iji- ' 
troducing certainty w’hcre otherwise all was, and would ! 
havp continued to be, doubtful. We would fain give j 
our readers some idea of the importance to whi«*h the | 
microscope is thus rising as a phiiosophioal instninient, 
and we pitch for this purpose upon the geological in- 
vestigations, as those likely to be the more novel to a 
largo class of readers. 

Wc may first explain that the geological in vestigat ions 
of the microscope proceed upon certain fiicts ; firt^t, that ' 
organic structures — that is, vegetable and animal mat- 
ters — in their composition differ essentially from such 
as are inorganic, in as far as there is always some 
regularity of form discernible in thern, when niinutfly 
observed; and second, that particular organic sub- 
stances usually have certain peculiarities in this inti- 
mate structure, by which they may be distinguished ! 
one from another. Here, it must be observed, miiiuto ' 
ins])ection is the all - Important matter. Masses are 
often of no particular character to ordinary obser- 
vation ; they may bo inorganic or organic for anything > 
wc can tell, judging merely by the naked eye. But i 
when the least bit, properly prepared, is subjected to ! 
the microscope, w'e see features in it which at once | 
determine the question. So also a mass may be known | 
to be orgatuc (a fossil) ; but may not be able, from ; , 
its external aspect, to say whether it is vegetable or | ! 
animal, or to what order of plants or animals it has U‘- I ! 
longed : the microscopist, however-knowing that pelri- ! i 
faction, while changing the component material of the 1 1 
object, i)roduces no change on its ultimate structure, 
or, as we might say, its architecture— proceeds with con- 
fidence to examine the mass in question, and, discerning 
the fori]g^®‘^haracteristic of certain classes of plants or 
animals, assigns it at once its ptbper place in organic 
I nature. Such i^ecisions are often of great consequent jc ; 

I for it not unfirequently happens that a scale; or a tooth, , 
or a'fragment of bone, is all thatwe :ipfiSfeiess 6f some ; 
fossil, the determination of ir|iose oha^aotef. may bo the ; 
only means of solving an important geojogi^ question. 

Dr Carpenter states tlmt, soipn months ago, he was 
applied to by Mr Darwin, the eminent naturalist, td ascer- 
tain, with regard to two ettensivjs strata'in !North Anie- . 
rica, 'Whether they were identibifi in ifiatcrials. From 
the comminuted ehdls contain^' id toth, Mr Darwin 
thought it likely they were identfCu ; but ho could not " 
bo sure. Dr Ci^penter examined them microscopically, 
and * was enabled to it&te, y^ith almost perfect certainty < . 







g^ic* By microscopic exjmjiinatidn, Pr Carpenter waa 
enajblec} to determine tliey were of the latter cliS- 
rac'tcr, because he ifound their structure to be crystal- 
line.' Here a difficult point' was settled at once, and 
' satisfactorily. 

On another occasion, Pr Falconer was at a loss to 
ascertain the nature of certain small nones wliich he liad 
found in jtho Sivalik hills, near the remains of the 
Iwenty-feet-long tortoise which he was the means of 
discovering.? He was inclined to believe tliat they 
were the toe hones of some animal of the same species ; 
hht their form was not sufficiently characteristic to 
onalde him to determine this witli certainty. He placed 
tlu'ui in the Itands of Mr Quekitt, aubcurator of the 
(^o1!(i;;e of Surgeons, who has paid considerable atten- 
; tion to tbe microscopic structure of hones. l)r Falconer 
, (lid not tell him what they were, or give liim tlie least 
; (du(^ to his own opinion, but merely askcid hint to throw 
; as much light upon the nature of the bones as he 
! Mr Quekitt in duo time gave notice that they were the 
hones of a reptile, and most probably of tlio turtle order ; 

; thus completely confirming the supposition which Dr 
; Falconer had formed from otlier evidence. 

I 'riie principal substance of the teeth in almost all 
' animals is one called fieniin^ characterised by minute 
' tu))ular passages perrnc'ating it in a direction fr6|| the 
centre to the circumforence. * Considerable variation 
‘ in the arrangement of these tubuli was found in difie- 
, ri‘nt groups of animals, which enabled us to determine 
with grout precMsion, by the inspection of oven small 
: frMirmrnts of ivory, the animal to which the tooth be- 
; longed. J)r (Carpenter then showed a section of the 
tooth of tile great megatherium, one of the gigantic 
, fossil slotlis, wiucii were to tlie sloths at present existing 
in South America like what an elephant is to a sheep. 

, '^riiat tooth, like the front teeth of rats and other rodentia, 
was always growing from a pulp at the base, thus making 
' up for the gradual Vrcariiig of the surface from the 'want 
I of enamel. 'J'Jie dentin or ivory in these teeth 'was 
i peculiar in tliis, that it was entirely destitute of tlie 
I snTall canals. There was one great central cavity, 
from which various canals passed out ov(;r the internal 
portion of the ivory; and there was no doubt, from 
their general appearance, that in these canals there 
had been blood-vessels in the living animal. External 
to tills layer was a layer of ordinary, or non-vascular 
' ivory ; and external to this was the crusta petrCsa^ 

I which corresponded very closely with the substance of 

• bone. This was preclsjily the substance of the teeth 
, of the sloth at tlie present time, except that they hod 

• not the vascularity of the intcmal portion of the den- 
tin ; and they wore made up of dentin and an external 

■ lay(»r of cementum, without any enamel. Teeth formed 
upon this plan would not bo enabled to grind down 
1 any very hard yegetable substance; and the sloth 
. tevcii now upon fte soft shoots of trees, &c. It , 
was forrnerly supposed that the megatHerium, tlie j 
1 niilodon, ftpd pthef slo^h-like animals, burrlrll^d in the 
ground, iipd perhaps fed i^pon t^e rooU of trees; w'hich 
they met With’in digging tlie (feih This view seemed 
i : liorno ouW by the that it woirfd be ^possible 

I i for any support ^ .enbniQdus' weight ojT jfcliese 

I I anipirilB, cenSd noji diiub a tree, as did ilio sloth 
! , at tlie present toe, apd find subsistence upon its 
! i bran^es. But the stxa<^ure''of their teeth was inveitl- 
j gated by Professor ' Owen, eud his (iiscovery went in 
I complete opiibsition to such an idea* It vvas shown 
I that these teeth/jppffid oot» by .afly possibility, grind 


* An ao(»ount of this sxtmordinary salmsl is given In the eoeond 
^ volunw of tUe Journal, "tueiw aertoe, p. dS4.' 


4own the hard roots of trees; that, they were wot 
forpiedatpli upon the same plan as the ^eth'df bea- 
vers» jOtber affipials which ^d ligM Vegeliable 
substoces, and wludk had not offiy enamel’ present^ but 
pJ^tes upon \he subsjta 
teefh in siicK^a ^anoer as, ]by the ctual' War of to 
dentin, cenidhtum,' and enamel, produced a coos,tanjtly 


rough surface iipotrtho crown of the grinding 'teetlL 
No&ng of this kind existc(Lih tlie ibsril sioth, and it 


w'as perfectly clear that that gigantic creature could 
not biwe existed upon to roofs of ; that' it must 

have fed, in fact, upon tlie same kind of substances as | 
the sloth of the present time. How did it g6t them 2 \ 
Could it . climb trees ? ‘ CerUiDly not. ' Reasoning upon I 
these facts; then, and upon the habits of the animal, 
l^ofessor Owen was lect tp»work out a most Curious 
train of investigation, which to tbe most complete 
history of the habits of any fossil auimal, diffi?ring V) 
widely from the animals of the present time, tliat had 
been ever given jtp tlie world, from the material sup- 
|)lied by' tbe anatomist. He* bad fully proveilv as' far 
as circumstantial evidence cpjiild prove, tliat the babh^ 
of the animal were these :-^By its enormous digging 
fore-feet (for there was no (tue^jtion ’ that they 'were 
organised for digging), it burrowed down, and ' ex- 
cavated beneath the roots of trees, and then,' rearing 
itself up upon its hind-legs ami talk as upon a Mpod, it 
puslicd against the tree, swaying backwards and for- 
'wards until the tree fell ; theu itbtowscd upon the Teavigs 
and young shoots^, until it had conipjctelv ‘stripped 
them, when it wem; on to another: and Uic present 
sloth completely stripped one tree before it left it. Pro- 
fessni; Owen had mentioned this ci^cum3tan(^c to him 
(Dr Carpentet^, as shovang the confirmation which acci- 
dent would sometime.^ give to elaborately worked-out 
views of this kind. He was explaining to Dr Buckland j 
(the principal advocate for the theory that it ate roots) I 
his views up()n the subject, who said, that if tliis was I 
the (‘ase, the animals vtogjd be very likely to be killed 
by the fall of the tree. Professor Owen replied, tliat their 
gigantic strength might possibly push the tree down ip > 
a direction from them, and that they w'ould have suffi- | 
dent instinct to get out of the way. But the very next j 
specimen that was brought home from South America ! 
(at present in the museum of the Royal College of Sur- i 
geons, and wliich w'as 'worthy the inspection pf every | 
one the least interested in the subject), the skeleton of I 
the great milodon, the most complete skeleton o^ this | 
group, sliowed m very large fracture in the skull of the ' 
animal ; not made at the time of fossilisatioo, or since, { 
blit a fracture wliich bad been united and heslcd again. ; 
The fracture was one the animal niast have received j 
from such an incident ns a tree falling upon its head ; i 
but being provided with a very thick skull, of which the I 
brains did not form a very great portion, it thus escaped 
vital injury, and eye#udly ted n long and active life j 
subsequent to this blow. 'Diis corresponded most re- 
markably with the views i^rofesspr Owen had already 
suggested, in consequence of the determination of the : 
microscopii! observations of llie teeth.* ' , 

4!*he lecturer tliexi adverted to another animal of the ' 
ancient world, one belonging to» Still remoter era, and i 
denomin^t«^, from certain extraordinary peculiarities in 
its teeth, the labyrinthidonj * All must have hpard,''and 
many witnessed the fact, that the quarries at Stehrton in 
.Cheshire, and other (marries in the midland counties — 
'Worcestershire and Warwickshire— -had prosentedteegu- 
lar footpiarks of ap animal. He did not aQude to the 
recent undetermiiied; footsteps, but tp discoveries some 
years ago of an animal which could only be refer^^ to 
to group of butrachiau reptos Or frogs,' as no other 
animal was found yrtoh jerihed ^ make sudi foot- 
prints. But the euprmous size of to ibotmnrks seemed 
to militate against the idea that' it was possible fur such 
an. animal to have made to impress, fer it wpuld have 
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^vfbrceBteMhire and Warwickshire quarries several of the 
^oncs and teeth of this animid« and also some smaller 
teeth from Germany, which he was requestecl to exa- 
mine. Upon making a section of the teeth, ho found 
they were utterly dissimilar from anythhig he had eUo- 
where seen «, and yet, when unravelling this complex 
'Structure,, and searching for somctliiiig corresponding 
with it in other groups, he was gradually led to perceive 
that the bones and teeth most belong to reptiles interme- 
diate between the ordinary reptiles and fishes : one bone 
nearly approaching tlie ichthyosaurus, another tlAi teeth 
of the lepidostelis [a sauroid fish, resembling the present 
bony pike], and one of the bones of the^ word-fish. Other 
indications led him to perceive tliat teeth, and fragments 
of the jaws in which the teeth were imbedded, might 
have belonged to a batrac^iian* reptile of the frog kind.* 
^lus the case was made out, and it was determined 
that the world, at the time of the deposition of the 
rtJck of the Warwickshire quarries, contained a frog- 
like animal of probably the size of a little bullock. 

J )r Carpenter tlicn alluded to bis own investigations in 
determining the structure of the solid parts of animals 
allied to the star-fish and sea-urchin. The shell of the 
ceiiinus, or sea-urchin, was found to be composed of a 
network of calcareous matter, sometimes forming a series 
of plates parallel to each other, and connected by little 
pillars proceeding from one surface to another. In the 
spines with which the animal is covered, tliis network 
had a most beautiful appearance. Upon sliowdng the 
sections of these objects under the niicroscopc to a f riend 
engaged in the lacc manufacture — ^Ir Ilcutlicute, the 
member for Tiverton — that gentleman observe*! that he 
thought it would be a good pattern for Igce. (It*would 
not be the first time thai objedts in n«atural history had 
suggested patterns; for w'itiiin a few weeks after tlie 
publication of a section of the teeth of tlie lubyrinthidoii, 
it was to be seen in the centre of a large haudkerciiief 
]>rinted in Manchester.) The crinoids, iir stomi-lilics, 
were fossil tribe of tliis oi^et of animals, and their 
remains form a large part of many amdent strat^i. It 
was supposed by mineralogists that the fragments of 
these animals, where calcareous matter liad been infil- 
trated to thg complete displacement of the original 
matter, were crystalline in structure ; but the lo(jtiirt*r 
liad siiown that tlicy contained a characterislic and 
beautifully-preserved structure. 

He had done the same with the shells of molluscs 
(common sheU-fisli), both ancient and modern. The 
luird parts of these animals are nut mdre masses of cal- 
careous matter, as a piece of limestone is, but arc dis- 
tiuguialied each Jiy some peculiarity of structure, which 
the microscope exhibits to us. rriinarily, the shell of 
a molluscous animal is composed of ^ 2 clis of animal 
matter, in which arc contained calcareous matter. Tn 
many cases these cells a^ of a prismatic form, and the 
intcTnai matter takes its shape nom the cells. ' By sce- 
iog, then, the smallest fragment of shell, or even a little 
of the calcareous dust left ^hen the membrane was dis- 
charged from it, he could tell to what tribe of niolluscs 
it had belonged. There «ia a family of biv&lves, ^ry 
prevalent in early ages, and still existing — the tcreora- 
tulso — which have a i!)ost peculiar structure, enabling 
the microscopist to determine them with chsci In this 
largo group, two great divielons * liave been assigned by 
microscopic observation. One division is marked by a 
8eri(^ of little dots on the surface, sometime^ visible, 
although difficult to be seen by the naked oyo> and 
sometimes requiring a strong magnifier to distinguish 
them. These dots are the orifices of canals which pass 
througlvthe shell from one surface to tlie other. .This 
was not known before {be test of the microscope was 
applied. He showed a roush diagram of the thickness 
(yf *one of these shells, and tlie canals passing nearly 
straight tliroagh* from surface to surface; sometimes 
they 'w'm found winding a little, but in many fossil 
species of tife oolite they passed through direct. This 
distinctly servod to divide the very exteigsfvc ^uus, 
Containing several hundred species, into tvo divisions : 


and previously, naturalists had been vexyjj^uch at a 
loss to obtain good characteristics for tlie diraicni of the 
group. One division is characterised by fhe presence 
of these extraordinary perforations; the other by the 
absence of them. By the examination of the recent 
shell with the animal in it, he had made out, within the 
i last few motiths, this very curious fact, wliicli was quite 
unique in the history of tlie formation of shell, tliat in 
these tubes, passing to the externiU surface of the shell, 
tiiere were glandular prolongations of tlie substance of 
the animal ; that every one of the tubes contains a little 
gland connected with the mantle or skin lining tlie sliell. 
It was evident, therelbre, whatever might he the ofllcc 
of the glands (whicli was ndt determined), the preseiu;o' 
or absence of these orifices in the shell must be regarded 
as of considerable importance. Suppose he took a siiell 
not perforated, and scaling off the minutest fragment 
(which it was more easy to do than in the other division 
of tcrcbratulaj), placed it under the microscope, tfie 
following curious sti-ucture would be observed :— It is 
made up of an e.xceBsive quantity of layers, eacli layer 
folded andr folded upon itself; and this charactcriblic 
structure of these tercbratulo} distinguished them from 
every other slitll. The internal surface of the shell being 
ground away, tide-like markings were seen, laid one ovi r 
another, wliieh were, in fimt, tlie extremities of these long 
fold.o, which crop out obliquely upon tiie internal sur- 
face of the shell ; and these long folds, broken up into 
fr:igments, have at the termination of every one of 
them this long, tile-hke, rounded /orm. This structure 
lie liad made out to he characteristic of that group, and 
to ^ contiiied exclusively to it ; and therefore wi; are 
4MiaA.Ml to determine with precision, froin tlie most mi- 
nute fragment of the shell, the division Of the group to 
wliich it belonged.* 

Ill a. future paper wo may return to this subject, and 
take advantage of the Guardian's reiiorts to give our 
readers some hlea of the cliBCOverics by the microsco])c 
in physiology. 


FRAY CHISTOUAI.. 

A N.inilATIVE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN TEXAS. 

BY I'ERCY B. ST JOHN. 

Before tlie war which for many years filled witli d(*sO' 
hitioii and rapine tlic wliolc of Texas, colonisation was 
extending its beneficial infiucnco into the very liearV of 
the country. Tlie untiring energy and perseveranee of the 
Anglo-Saxon race w'cre carrying the arts of peace and 
civilisation into the wilds ; and in every district wlicie 
wood, water, and fertile land tempted the adventurer, 
arose farms anti cultivated fields. The savages, even 
the w'ild and w^arlike Comanches, w'crfe easily con- 
ciliated, and the wiiolc laud was dotted — at vast dis- 
tances one from thc.\.othcr, i/. is true — with smiling 
homeKteads. Tliat happy and poblc results would have 
ensued, none can doubt, had not the trump of war 
shaken the fabric of society, and replaced the back 
settlements in the condition of a wild and luiproductive 
waste. 

Andrew Pollock, a Kentuckian landowner of no in- 
considerable wealtJi, hud been one of the earliest colo- 
nists wlufrifbtermined, at the instance of Moses Austin, 
the original settler, to make X<ixas his home. Of pecu- 
liar tastes, howiver, whicli led him to love the solitude 
and sublimity of the woods and the mighty prairies, 
where none hut the painted Jndiaq is to dwell, 
Pollock, with his family, passed the borders* 

of civilisation, and erected his tent sojhor^rty miles 
beyond 6an Antonio de Bexar, Within the district 
where the Arabs of the Amerioah desert, the Coman- 
ches,* hunted and fought Hiit habitation presented, 


* Of thb remarkable tribe'of lhdiaiie'-4lUfl!r tnaunerfl, cuatomi*. « 
And ptMAiUMlti^S-^n Mcount will be found In Thu Knehnoted 
Rock,' a fittte vdome by the author of the above narrative. Lon- 
don: HayvaMsudAdim. 
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after two Wars of caro had been devoted to it, a most 
! ]>Iea8ing ^ht. Andrew I’ollock had selected as his 
I abiding place the mouth of a valley, where a stream 
; hurst from its pent-up position between craggy heights. 
To the north and east spread a vast plain, dotted 
with its lands of timber, while a thick grove in the 
! vicinity of the dwelling sliow'cd' that the wary KenJ^ 

• tuckian was as much alive to the importance of his 
: proximity to w'ood as to water. The dwelling and its 
i appurtenances had been erected with care and taste; 

! its size l)ctokcning that room had been provided for a 

■ large family, while a stockade proved that danger was 
! yt‘t to be feared in that seejuded spot. Numerous fields 
; of corn, maize, and other vegetable productions, were 

carefully fenced in, while large iK'rds of cattle roamed 
] at wDl over the plain, recalled al even by the sound of 
' tht‘ guardian’s voice and hell. 

' Karly on the first Sabbatli morn in May 183D, Ibe 
whole family and the labonrf'rs were cotigrcg{it(*<i on a 
I kind of lawn in front of the dwelling at breakfast, 'fhe 

■ family was composed of the father, inolher, t^Yo sons, 
and a daughter, Helen Pollock, a ebarmiftg girl, who 

I addl'd to the unsopliisticatcdnesa of tlu* wilds the ad- 
vantages of Jill (‘xcellcnt education. A <lo7A*n farm- 
. lalionri'rs and their w'ives, witli half as many black 
1 ^l lives, completed the jiarty, if wo add a solitary Indian, 
who stood leaning against an upright post a little 
i way from the table. Fray tlristobid was an anom.'ily 
; ill his tribe. About two-and-twenty, gay, tall, and 
; handsome, with features utterly distinct from his com- 
; panions, though paint and exposure had done their 
‘ worst, this young man commanded a band of firing 
. w’arriors, who carried their arms into the vcry^ieart 
’ of .Mt-xieo. His followers, jibout sixty in number, it 
1 was notorious, w'cre better accoutred and better ^ro- 
i videil in every W'ay than their fellows, while, different 
I ‘ friun till'* usual Indian ])raetiee, they yielded implicit 
ohodienci' to their chief, IJctivecii Pollock and Fray 
('ristohiil, as be called himself, a friendship had suh- 
, sisted ever sini'c the fariiiePa settlement, winch was iii- 
\iilmihle to the white man, who, in tlic constant presence 
, of his (\)nianebc friend at his f^arm, found his best pro- 
tection jigjiinst injury. 

*J tell you. Fray Oistobal,’ said Andrew T’oIIock, 
i * on the present occa.sion you must be nii.staken, A 
[ "Mexican army in full march on 'I'oxas, .and a regiment 
! o>ilrago«)ns about to pass tliis w'ay — impossible!* 

I ‘ Fray CYistohail has seen them, AVar has begun, 
j the Mexic.'ins have thousands in the fichl, and niy 
I friend vrill feel the first bloiv if he is not wise,* replied 
j the other calmly but firmly, in pure TCngli's’ii, nr rather 
I American, ns our tongue is called in these regions. 

‘You appear very positive,* said tlio eidonist, ‘ and 1 
I must fain credit your w’ords. Hut what ivould you 
have me do? If the Mexicans are in such force as this, 
surely to defend this hduse wouhl Ixj of little use, unless 
indeed yout warriors could ho brought doAvn?’ 

I * My warriors are far on the Aviir-p'ith, and Fray 
(.^istobiil is' alone. His Jinn would he as Ji reed to de- 
fend ; hut be will hide the gray-hcail jmd his flock,* 
exclaimed he, his eyo glancing with a look of mingled 
hittenu'ss innl admiration at Helen, 

*Fly, gnd leave my home h) the dcstr(f>/>T?* 

* (Jr stay and be destroyed witli your honfiif said the 
Conijuiche (diief. 

I ‘ Father,* interposed Helen, rising ^d moving nearer 
I to him, let homo and the wealth of this w’orld 

perish Jiltoel than us die with it If there is djinger, 
fellow CjWjpbal’s advice!; and fly.* 

< It is tdo late,* said the Indian in a tone of deep de- 
jection; * look up the valley; the sombreros of the ^fexi- 
cans arc rising on the edge of the clifiV 
It was teo true.: the x>oace of that qniot spot was to 
ho invaded, dhd 1^ the ruthless and pitiless Mexieiuis, 
•• with orders to 'ti^ai all Americans as rebels, and put 
them to death dh the spot. Before the strength of 
Texas was discovered, sfich was the terrible policy of 
- the late President Santa Anno. A loud shout from the 


Mexican cavalry prochfimed tlieir delight at thokfar- ^ 
rival at a liabitatioii ; and in a few mdments the house 
was Siurroumled, and all its inhabitants made prisoners, 
with the exception of Fray Cristobal, who had instantly | 
sought the cover of the woo<l. The wild appearance ; ; 
of the centralist trooiis was little ’calculated to re-'! 
assure the captives. With huge low-crowned hats, 1 ! 
gaudy jackets adorned with buttons, pantaloons co- ’ ■ 
vered with tinsel, and this iterapa saltiUcro^ or fiiricy { : 
blanket, they at the first glance looked picturesque ■ ; 
enoii^i ; but black and unwashed faces, eyes in which I 
gleaincd no fire of miml or intellect, the knowledge of ; • 
their gross ignorance, with their huge niustachcs, | . 
blunderbusses, and every variety of firearms, filled the j • 
thoughts W’ith visions of banditti, to whom, in guise and ! 
conduct, the klexican %oldfcrs unfortunately approxi- 
mate too much. « ' • 

Andrew Pollock, witli his whole family and depen- ^ 
dents, were now led hi'forc the commanding officer, a 
young man in a faded iiniforn’k with tlie adilili(»n i.f a 
yellow cloak and a high steeple-crowned hsl. This 
was Colonel Don Jose dc Sarmieiito, who, cj^cing his . 
]>ri 80 iiers w'ith little favour— ex’cc])t imleed the fiiir- ' 
liaircd and now pallid Helen — inquired who they were, ; 
and what they did within the coiifiiics of the Mexican ' 
territory? Andrew Folku'k, who imderstood Spanish, ' 
replied somewhat liaiightily tlnit he was a free-born i. 
American citizen, and, by adoption, a momhor of the , 
new repnhlic of T<*xjis. (.’oloriel Don Jose scarcely per- ! ■ 
mittinl him lo liin^h his reply, ere he cried, ‘ A rebel ! a ' 
rclien Murrlos a iofhs ios Tejanos I* I sliali rest hf'rc a ■ 
day or so : to-morrow morning, at daybreak, let the.«e ' 
rchtA* — comsrcbendiii^ by a sweep of his arm all flic 
w hite men — *dic. You, Pietro, bjick to (leneral AVoll, 
and bring liis warrant for their cxciaition.' Andrew' ■ ; 
Pollock juul hi^ •ions, w'ith all the w'hite men, were now 
hurried into one of their outhouses, round wdiich a <' 
strong guard ivas placed, wdiile Helen and the rest of \ 
the w'omen w’orc placed*in safe custody w ithiu one of • 
Jhe huts of the labourers, .'ilso gnardeii, ! 

(*4>lonel Jose, Jifter giving the inexplicable order, Jis it 
appeared to his men, to spare .ill property as nuicli as ! 
]>ossib]e, and to touch nothing but wliat w.as uhsointely 
necessary for their refreshment, sat down on the lawn I 
with hiri officers to cut the untasted breakfast, which 
had been providc'd for its rightful owner,s. For some i 
tiiiift the colonel w^as silent, apparently musing decjdy ; . 
within himself^ At length he spoke in a low' tone to the ' j 
next in coniinand. It ajqieartd that, struck by the ' 
comfort, peace, and tr.'inquillity of that retired hamlet, . • 
the soldier. calle«l iinicli against his yill from the pkni- ; 
sures of ^Icxico city, had conceived a dcsii'c, very * 
natural in a I'lfnqueror, of appropriating PollocVa pro- I 
perty to his own use ; anil as of course, in his view of 
thinp,^ Mexico imis^ triumph, of settling there and . 
making it his home.^ ‘ It w’ill inaki' a lovely vanehero,* 
said he, gazing w'ith .'iilmkatiou at all the evidences of 
Anglo-Saxon taste and in Juslry displayed around ; ‘ and 
with tluij; little, fiiir Ivaiity for its mistress, it wouhl be 
[ a|]H‘rfect paradise.* Colone* Jose was notoriously a inan 
of pnpulse ; hut as the present ^vhim promised to trans- 
form a licuteu.iiit-eoloiiel into a colonel, the inferior 
officer mafic no corniuciiy, hut with a meaning suiilo 
said, ‘You can learn yuuVfate at once; make her hand ; 
the ppce of her father’s life, and 1 doubt not Padre 1 
Vevortlia will w*ed you on the spot. The ol^ fellow' 
will doubtless be too happy to give his daughter’s hand ! 
ami bis iKissessioris to save his rebel life.’ Colonel Jose, ' 
approving of his subordinate’s idea, Helen and her father 
w'ore sent for. ’J'he interview took place in the best 
room of the bouse, whore tlu^ invader unceremoniously . j 
histalledt himself in the arm-chair that up to that day ! j 
only the patriarch of the spot ever sat in. The coUmers | 
air was self-satisfied and confident, lie knew the lax i | 


* Death to all Toxans !-*« cry which hnnried hundk^of Tcxaaa 
to a hloodylnd. Four hundred were tOaughtered in (sHd Uoad at 
ono tiiue in the war. 
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'I^nciples in vogue in Mexico, and that few would there 
hesitate between life and honour. He therefore boldly 
poached his proposition of giving Pollock and all his 
dependents liberty in exchange for his possessions and 
his daughter. Pollock was petrifled ; while Helen, who 
understood Spanish, looked at her captor in disgust 
•No, infamous spoliator!’ said the stern Kentuckian; 
•my life is' in your hands — take it; but neither lands 
nof child shall lie yours. Ikfy daughter wed a Mexican 
robber ! No. My life you will take ; but yet a few ^ays, 
and iny brave countrymen will scourge you aiid your 
race back beyond the Great Hiver.’ The colonel was 
as^hded, and at once ordered his pfisoners back to 
cohnuement Sentiments of this character were so 
niew to him, that it required some leisure ere he fully 
comprehended their force. lie then reiterated his 
confmands for the exceution, stroked his mustache 
with a self-satisfied air, and lay down to an early 
siesta. 

Ueleii, mennwhile, who sat at her prison window 
gazing out upon the scene before her with vacant eye, 
dwelt with agony upon the position of her family. Her 
thoughts were of a mixed character. Horror at the 
proposition of the Mexican jiartisaii was mingled with 
the reflection that her sacriflee might save many whom 
she loved. This again was doubtful, as the free gift 
of the property appeared tlie great object aimed at by 
Don Jose. Then came upon her other thoughts of one 
who had laid his life and love at her feet, and whom 
she had Teje<ited with disdain because of his colour — 
Pfay Cristobal. He had offered to quit his tribe, his 
roving life, all for her, and settle down a colonist under 
the banner of Texas. Hor inanncr, her ^irinking re- 
pugnance at binding herself to one with Indian blood in 
bis veins, liad been suflicient answer f«r the warrior. 
He had spoken no mewe, but his altered mien indicated 
deeply-wounded feelings. Helen knew him well, and 
knew that, under other circum^tf.nccs. Fray Oistobal 
had perilled life, all, for her and her family. She felt 
with bitter regret that on his devotion she now had 
no claim. 

The day passed; the MexiCiUi soldiers ate, drank, 
slept,, and amused themselves, a few keeping watch. 
Night came, and then sentinels were posttjd at every 
weak point : in fact a chain of soldiers surrounded the 
house. Ingress and egress appeared equally impossible. 
Hours pasi^d ; the last . meal v as brought to the 
prisoners, with an intimation that at 'daybreak the 
terrible tragedy would be enacted. For greater safety, 
lights were denied them, though the guards omitted to 
deprive the captivtfs of their pipes and tobacco pouches, 
in which flint and steel wore ailways kept For about 
two hours after sunset, no sound was hoard save the 
measuted tramp of the mounted sentinels without the 
stockade, and of the footwifuin. Rjlen sat alon( 5 at the 
window of her hut, which overlooked the lawn. To the 
right was the outhouse contobning the male prisoners, 
to the left the stream. On this now fell the rays of the 
dim moon, just rising from ai,bank of clouds; and on this 
Helen gazed, under the influence of the only feeling, 
which ptoserved her froir utter despair. It wanted Un 
hour of mj^dpight, and yet there was no sign g*vcn. Ten 
miuufes mom passed, when a jdark mass rising slowly 
from the water gave hope, and made poor Helen’s heart 
beat wil<iy, A figure was clearly visible. It 'stood 
upon thfe' brink of the stream, near a wood-pile, when 
a . musket-shot was Jflred by an observing sentinel A 
plunge was heard in tlic abater, and whpn the 
alaVmed sentinels reached the spot, a dark mass was 
seen Abating down the river, , already at a distance. 

the Indian ^intruder .had been.slaji^ or 
mortahy wouhd^, the soldiers, after reporting as much, 

! retiirp^'ty', their posts. ^ * 

' Helen, wh6'had^wen the tudiau, arter throwing a log 
. into the river, gylid© behind the woo<i-pile, now saw him, 
j with anxiety, .cjpawl along, the line of buildings. 

He rcaclidathe spot .wlienndie stood, and was about to 
ygsB, when a low-whispered* Cristobal * arrested Him. 



•Miss Pollock,’ said ho in the Same tone, * intone sen- | 
tence tell me all you know.* Helen in a Ipv hurried 
words explained all • Tour father, all, shidl be saved.’ j 

* Oh, Cristobal, do that : save juy father, my mother, 
my brothers all, and deep and eternal gratitude 
Hjiall be yours.’ * Gratitude is but a Cold word to me,! 
&id Cristobal, who with her dropped all semblance of 
Infliau manner. * Be geherous, dear Cristobal,* whispered 
Helen, blushing unseen in the darkness. * 1 have been 
cruel, unkitid, but your devotiou to my friends will 
make me forget all.’ ‘Even my Indian blood?’ said 
Cristobal, w'ith a sad melancholy in his tone which went 
to the girl’s heart. * All but your noble risk of life and j 
all life’s joys to save my friends.* * And yOu, Miss Pol- 
lock?’ * Cristobal,’ said the ligitatcd girl hurriedly ; ‘dear 
Cristobal, such dreadful scenes as these make ns live 
years in an hour. Call me, then, Helen ; save my father 
and mother, and ho|x^ everything.’ Fray seized the 
girl’s hand through the barred window, and said in a 
husky tone, ‘ If I save all, would you forget my Indian 
taint, and be^comc my wife?’ ‘I would — 1 will,* said 
Helen, who in this hour of peril becauie a woman, forget- 
ting all maiden (coyness in the excitement of the mo- 
ment * From gratitude only ?’ said Cristobal gloomily. 

* I will never marry a man I do not love and respect.’ 
‘And you will be mine?’ *I will.’ ‘You love iiu; 
then?* ‘Dear Cristobal, waste not the precious mo- 
ments ; think what is most dear to you. and doubt not 
but time will prove you not far wrong.’ There was a 
tenderness in Helen’s tone wliich carried irri‘sistii»ic 
eoiivictiun, and pressing her hand to his lips, theyinin/y 
man gSded away towards the shed in wliich the nnni 
were confined. 

AJ)ricf and hurried conversation now ensued, wliich 
having lasted about ten minutos, the Comanche cliicf 
returneil and bidding Helen be of good cheer, again 
souglit the river, and plunging therein, disappfiarod. 
The agitated girl now noticed that a great hustb* w.-is 
taking place in the shed containing the mah' pri- 
soners, as if the wh'olc party were busily engaged in 
moving all it contained. Sounds of breaking up b-ir- 
rcls were plainly heard, and then the low and eautions 
striking of a light. Helen’s heart beat violently ; she 
fell (joiifident that some plan arranged between Oisto- 
bnl and her father was about to Ihj carried out Next 
inst.ant a flame ro-se in the shed on the side which com- 
municated to the outbuildingi and granaries, while 
handfuls of burning sticks were Oast from narrow Uwp- 
holcs, which were intended to supply light and air to 
the erection. The alarm was given ; the ^ntinels rushed 
to stay the flames and punish the audacious captlvcp, 
when the door flew open, and a volley of musketry was 
poured upon the astonishedi Mexicans. The prisoners 
had been placed in the arscfial of fh© whole hamlet. 
And now, amid the roar of muskeffy and the crackl i ng of 
the flames, came the fearful Comanche war-wluwp from 
the plains upon the bewildered and affrighted Mexicans. 
To defend the house was impossible, as the fire would 
soon wrap it in one mass of flames ; but for tliis a ' 
successful resistance might have been made. As it was, 
without attempting to recapture the armed Anglo- ' 
Sa-xons, who poured a galling fire upon tjfiem, the Mexi- i 
can cavalr^/ftounted, and collecting in One deosiB body, ! 
retreated towards the valley, followed by;fh^o Cornancho j 
horse, of whom thSyy entertained a most wholoaome and '! 
salutary fear. v s 

Effbrto wer6 now madO,jlp oitingutsfe^W flames, ' 
which had been the tn^n the i 

Mexicans, who, hut for this. vjrolAa^havb betSr^dd thS ; 
house against the Comanched. It Wi^rlhdwever, in vain, I 
and all that could he done wW remove the wagons : 
and everv kind of v^uable. ^om tfteir proximity to the 
conflagration. Thia^ the pifrtf Bboh'|flec^l, the fur- i 
nitord in the ho^e Ixfing aU sitveA ana placed upOn the 

S -cen sward.\ A* fewfi.ofW n^^utremained of the 
to comfortable 'stfid'hlltPy. brthe stern Ken- 
tuckian but snibifide^ngxhbblBh and btockened stamps. 
iStill, more than ^ foped fcfr had been saved in t1^ ; 
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shape of hitasehold goods (wJ cattle, tshilc not one jfto- 
cioiw life hac^lwieu lost. 

Mo time w.*is, however, to 1x3 lost, as the whole Mexi- 
can force could easily overtake them. The wagons 
were loaded with rapidity, the oxen harnessed, and the 
cattlt* all driven into herds. In an hour every pi;epa- 
ration. was made, the word was given, and, escorted by 
, the Comanches, Andrew Pollock turned his back upoi} 
bis late home; to seek one less subject to the inroads of 
an invading army. Like most of his neighbours, the 
patriarch of the wilderness had resolved to send his wife 
and dnughUT, with the other wojinen, to the sca-coast, 
and, joining General San)uq^ Houston, do battle for his 
country'. For several days the Oomanches accoinpahicd 
the cavalcade, and then, according to Indian custom, 
disappeared without the ceremony of an adieu. The 
leader, however, remained, who then, in the presence of 
her whole family, declaj^d tlio engagement between 
I himself ainl Helen. Andrew Pollock started in anger, 
i ! and turning to his daughter, said, with little delicticy 
1 ! towanls his (’.omanche preserver, ‘ Helen marry an In- 
i 1 dian ! ’ * Wlu» saved my father from death aSid me from 
! i worst*? ’ replied Helen firtnly. ‘ Not an Indian,* exclaimed 
; ; ( 'ristohal, at this instant extending a parchment to An- 
1 ’ drew ; ‘ hut Henry Norton of Kentucky, <«iptain in the 
I s(‘rvi»'-e of the republics of Texas.* 'fhe young man then 
' , ( xphiined that his father, impelled by romantic feelings, 

. : had wedded a beautiful Indian girl; that on coming into 
tl:e enjoyment of that parent’s property, galled by the 
. conce.ded sneers of some of his acquaintance, and the 
I feeling that Indian blood was in his veins, he had adopted 
I liis inolUer’s baptismal name, and tied to her relatives, 

! where*, hy dmt of gallantry', and by spending his iii- 
. come among them, he had raisc^d the troop we have 
* above alluded to. Until he saw Helen, he had detcrniified 
I for ever to dwell with tlus Cornanclios : her beauty had, 
j howev(*r, vvon him back to civilisation. We need enter 
' into no fiirtlier particulars. The lovers were united; 

■ Henry, Andrew, and the sons, all distinguished them- 
. selves in the war of independeneje ; it ended; and now 
! iHiacci being finally established, the family once more 
oecnpy their original ahiding-plaee, where the writer in 
lH l-2 c ujoj'ed their unaffected hospitality. 


unknown, or is at least very remote ; and, in genewl 
tone and tendency, it may be described as temptfrate dtid 
humane. Embodied in li few law-books, which are 
considered as authorities, it is simple and intelligible to : 
every comprehension. The forms of its administration, ! 
^however, are more remarkable than its doctrines ; and t 
it is to these we crave the attention of our English j 
readers. ^ ; 

In the first place, all crimes whatsoever, from I 
simple larceny to the inost heinous ofTences, fall within I 
tho cognisance of a public prosecutor. To every court | , 
of justice in the «kin^om a public prosecutor is at- i 
tached. All civic jurisdictions, police-courts, county 
or sheriff-courts, as well as .the higher criminal tri- 1 
bunals, have their respective prosecutors. The pro- 
secutors thus afctaclied to the inferior courts dte 
styled procurators -fiscal; those connected with the 
higher jurisdictions are the lord-advocate and his de- I 
putes. These fanctionories respectively teceife com- j 
plaints from parties injured, sift out the facta of the 
case, and sue the criminals before the court to which j 
they belong, tdiogether at the public expense. The injured > 
party in no case has anything to do with the duty of ; 
prosecuting ; ho is summoned only as a witness, and ' 
gives himself no uneasiness as the result. When he ! 
lias given his evidence, he has no more to say or do. 
Neither the proseditor nor other officers of court call 
on him for a single farthing of expense. All this is ' 
quite^iifferent in England, wliere the private or injured ' 
part)' is bountf to proscmite, and has generally’ io pay a 
large sum in expenses. Wo have heard it stated, though 
we speak only ff^m hearsay, that the sueing of a crimi- 
nal lieforc one of tlic higher courts in England seldom { 
costs tho unhappy pro^^cutor less than twenty pounds, j 
At all events, the expens^, whatever it is, acts as a pre- I 
Veutive to complaint. It would appear that the wisest ' 
thing any man can do who is robbed, is never to say ' 
a word about it. Tlie expectation, under such a system, I 
of anything like a ijorrect return of the crimes annually 


: A WORD ON THE KNGLrSIl AMI) SCOTf'H 
; • CUIMINAL LAW. 

Dnuisi; the last few years, a commission has been in- 
vestigating the state of the criminal law of England, 

: with a view to its amendment; and already eight rc- 
: ports --bhie-books of portly size-— have made tlieir ap- 
pearance. That the English criminal law stands in 
lu^ed of great reform, is Universally acknowledged, and 
every one must be glajJ to learn that at length some- 
. thing is likely, from the recommendation of these rc- 
. ports, to be done. Eroin what we have seen, how'ever, 
of the reports, it is to be feared that this ‘ something* 
will be altogether liomoropathiu in its practical applica- 
I tion. A number of the worst features of the system 
, will in all probability remain. 

1 One thin^ strfi^es us as remarkable in pr.,^W8ing these 
I reports — the apparent ignorance among the odmmission 
j of thel'C being such a country as ScJtland, or such a 
i thing as Scottish criminal law.. We scarcely think this 
speciet of jguoraheo' commendable, in looking about 
for bett^^mtitUtet and tisagea, it is sdrely worth while 
inquiring if ahyt^n^ of the kind ckh be had from a 
country so very near home ; more especially wnce the 
criminal codd of that country (toes hbt to ttand in 
need of either Cf^mtssions Or blue-iiooks, hut goes on 
id a way quite satisfhctory to Its people. propose^ 
in our humble Way, to remedy this oversight. 

The, Scottish criminal hw li only to a smdl extent 
founded dfi spklal sUtute, The origin of much of it is 


committed is out of the question.* 

Wc have nioiitioned one point in whieli the Scottish 
procedure may ho considered suiHjrior to the Englisli ; 
the next is, tliesmeans of determining whether there be 
Biilficient grounds for bringing the accused to trial. This 
determination in Scotland rests xvith the lord-advocate, 
or with the procurators-fiscal iu thb case of inferior 
offences. Thb lord-advoc^ate is a responsible crown 
officer ; and it is matter of observation that be prosecutes 
neither gw autonly iiorjiegligwitly; the cases laid before 
him and his deputes undergo a deliberato scrutiny. Ijy 
this arrangement, which 'ie never heard impugned, the 
public generally are put to no kind of trouble. To pre- 
\ent oppltession, and afford %ii opportunity of preparing 
a qpfence, the indictment must served on the ilccused 
fifteen days at least before tifal, along with a list of 
tho M'itnessGs to be brought against him, also the names 
of all the jurors who are to appear on the .assize. Poor 
prisontrs are assigned agents and counsel to conduct 
their case through the court. Compare this simple and 
humane, yet efficient luacUinery, with the clumsy Eng- 
lish apparatus of a grand jury— -sending men to trial by 
the score with scarcely a minute’s warning. At the 
(^htral criminal court in London, the grand jury some- 
times passes three or four hundred eases through its 

* Since tho above was in type. Sir JIcbort Pod lias propoaiHl in 
paHiainunt to pay tlie exponacs of proaccution from the public j ! 
ftmtl'i ; but .this, we bollovc, only Applies to tAit portion of the | \ 
sxpBUKes uaiiilly borne by tho county rates— not to payable ^ ! 

by the private prosecutor. ^ . j I 
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; l^nds \vitlun a week, the InTestigation of a case in 
' many instances not occupying a quarter of an hour. 

I Following the nocusod into court, we again see how 
I more reasonable is the routine of procedure against 

; him in the Scottish criminal law. There is a deliberate 
distinctness in efery step in the process. The witnesses 
are sworn by one of the judges in a solemn and impres- 
sive manner, by the holding up of the right hand, and 
j calling on the Almighty to attest the trutli of what is 
! about to be uttered. "J'he attitude of tlie judgef rising 
I from his chair with outstretched arm to perform this 
j duty, is considered so striking, as to have been adopted 
; by the sculptor : one of the finest stiituos in Scotland is 
; that of President Forbes in th^ act of adminiatoring an 
i oath. In England, us is well kiiowp, oaths arc adminis- 
' tered by an inferior otficer of court causing the witness 
I to kiss the outside of a hook, and this ho does in a inun- 
I nor so hurried and profane, as to be little better than a 
' burlcsqhe. With respect to the examination which fol- 
! lows, wc would add, that in no Scottish court of justiee 
I would barristers be suffered for one moment to bully 
i and ridicule witnesses, as they seem to do with impunity 
I in England. In the execution of their onerous duties, 

! the Scottish judges uniformly act the part of protectors 
j alike to witnesses and the unfortunate prisoners at their 

I bar ; tlie decorum which uniformly prevails, the pains 
i taken to arrive at the trutli, and the r.ppoaraiK*e of even- 
i I handed justice, in trials before tlio Suprcino Criminal 

I I Court at Edinburgli, or smy of the circuits, seMoni fail 
I ! to excite the admiratio n of str.W'gors. Witliin the last 

I few years in England, prisoners have boon j crinitted to 
' plead by counstd.' la Scotland, this has l'.en the hunuanc 
practice for centuries. 

In the enclosing of a jury, thc^snperior 'udv antages of 
our northern practice is rematJtaldy conspicuous. Out 
of a certain numlier of persons 8uminoiied,^/ymi .arc sc* 
lected by lot, and their decision, by a majority^ if they 
cannot all agree, at once settles tlie innocence or guilt 
of the prisoner. Compare this latter arrangement Villi 
the English idan, of eumpclling twelve men to be unani- 
mous one way or another ! The spectacle of starved 
juries is never seen in Scotland ; and one can only won- 
der how such a barbarism should till t\ps day be tole- 
rated in the sister kingdoms. A few days ago, as we 
observe by the newspapers, a jury on a criminal trial 
was nearly starved to death ut Mullingar, in Ireland. 
The reiKirt is worth extracting. 

* This morning, at ten o’clock, the Cliief Jnsticjo of the 
Common Pleas and the Chi(;f Uarun took their seats on the 
j bench, when the jury were called iffco eourt. 

Chief Baron, — SVell, gentlemen, have you agreed to your 
verdict? 

Fortman, — No, my lord, wc have not. 

Chief Baron. — la there any likelihood of your agreeing? 

Formatu — Not the least, my lord. 
j Chief Baron, — Under ^these circumstances, gentlemen, 

■ you must again retire to your room, as there no alterna- 
i tive. We liave no discretion m the matter. 

I Foreman , — My lord, there is not the least use in our rc- 

; tiring again, as tliere is no possibility of our ever agreeing. 
There are ten of us one way, and two the other; so, my lord, 
you may as well bo good enough to discharge us, for agree 
we never will on this case. We are now twenty-four hours 
! locked up in our room, with only some water for rofresh- 
I ment, and a very indifferent fire, and some of us in very 
! poor health indeed. Our room is more like a dungeon 
; than an^hiiig else ; and if^e are confined any longer, it 
: may seriously endanger our lives. 

After a short disoussion, the jury w'nre sent back to their 
. dungeon, protesting that they sfiould be starved. Ilicy 
I accordinklj remained in confinement all night and next 
j day, ana were4>njy relieved at the end of forty hours, at 
I wliich tinr^liey remained of the same way of thinking as 
I ' I at first. A new trial was ordered.’ 


Tho editor of the newspaper (DaiVy A’stss, January 24) i 
wlumoe we copy these particulars, concludcN^’ith the fol- | 
lowing just remarks: — * Suppose tlieso mdltrcatcd gcu- ; 
tlomeu had been at length, as a question of self-pre.serva- 
tiou, starved into a verbal agreement, and pronounced a 
decision. What is it worth? Can justice receive it?— - 
can common-sense receive it ?--cnn public opinion recc'ivo 
it.> No; hut law Can. Truly a pretty condition of f’he 
l^w in tlie nineteenth century 1 * * * If by these pro- 

oeedings of a barbarous age — by wdiicli I mean the present 
age, os in tliis instance )>alpably united witli the ages of 
torture and other iKvrbarities in the insuUcd name of jus- , 
tioc — if by those j>roceedings any one of these geritleiiien , 
fonniim: tho jury- at Mullingar .should lose his li'e. eilhor in i 
a few days, or weeks, or inonths, as the i.ii-\:ous <-ircum- , 
stance of his years, constitution, and lieuL'h or sickness I 
at tho time may detenninc, then the law is directly ! 
chargeable with wilful and deliberate mnrd<T.’ 

What a state of iifiairs is this ! In trying one man, 
murilcring a dozen. The reiiiedj^ — and the only one j 
we can see — is to introduce the Scotch practice of a i 
jury of fifteen, whose decision, by a majority, shall be * 
deemed siifiicicnt. ! 

I The last i>oint on which we have a wish to spcidc, is i 
the indecent haste with wliich tho ordinary class of i 
cases are tried in England. The whole affair at the (lid \ 
Bailey seems to bo conducted with the sixicd of a wliirl- j 
w'ind. Before a .poor w'rctch can look about him, In* j 
finds himself condemned to transportation or the gallows. 
More time is usually occupied in a Scottish smidl-deiit | 
court to determine a claim of five shillings, tlnni is in j 
many instances employed in deciding on the fate of a ! 
fellow-creature at tliis English tribunal. This excessive. ! 
jirecipitancy, arising, no doubt, from the undue accmim- 
liition of cases, and the incapacity of the e43urt to over- 
take them, does not, as far as w'g can perceive, cull 
forth tlui reprobation of the commissioners, wlio only 
refer to the freqiKMit neccHHity for a neih trial; and this 
they consider a <iesideratum in a variety of cases. \V'<; 
altogether object to this clumsy mode of remedying an 
acknowledged abuse. Instead of granting xiowcr to in- 
stitute new trials, on the ground of correcting jirevious 
errors, would it not be much more Toa.soaable t«) take 
time to investigate the case at first? — devote a day, or 
even half a day to the trial, instead of slapping it oil' i 
in fifteen or twenty ininute-s ? ! 

Iji tho blue-books liefore ns, there is some roniarkuMe | 
evidence bearing on this cputl perversion of justice. It \ 
seems to bo not an unusual thing in the metrojioli.s to j 
condemn men for crimes of which they are altogctlu*r j 
innocent Sometimes these unfortunates are hatiged ; 
and in other iristinces, by a little fortunate inquiry, 
they arc saved. Will it be credited, that in the year 
1828, no fewer than six persons were savc<l from d<*uth 
in the course of only nine months, in London alone, by 
the humane exertions of two iiRlividuals, who made it I 
appear, beyond dispute, that in five cases of the six i 
the prisoners were totally innocent, while iu the re- i 
maining case the prisoner, although seemingly guilty, ; 
had been convicted in a grossly illegal manner ? ’fhe 
first of these cases mentioned in evidence was that of 
two men, Anderson and Morris, who were condemned { 
to death for a robbery, and ordered for execution. By a | 
little inquiry, while these poor men were under Bcntence, | 
Mr Wilde, an attorney in extensive practice in London, 
discovered that \hcy were really inAocent With tjie 
greatest difficulty he procured a reprieve, but not till 
half-past eleven o’clock on the night before tlie exe- 
cution was to take place. Perhaps even thefi it might 
not have been procured, but fdr the assistance of the 
governor of the prison and hie deputy, w'ho were led to 
take the same view of the case as Mr Wilde. 

Mr Wilde detailed a second case. A roan named 
Smith was found guilty of fbrgerv, and sentenced to 
death. He had pled guilty on the assurance that if 
he did so liis life would be spai^l ; but there was no 
appeamnee of this proitlifd being fulfilled, although the 
connexions of the party condemned used every excr- 
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fion to save him. About fbur or live days before that 
lixed for cxc(;utioii, Mr Wilde, who had heard the 
condemned sermon preached, was applied to by the prir 
floiier's brother'in-law, a respectable tradcsmaii in Corn- 
hill, who hdd been going about for several days trying 
to obtain a hearing in belialf of his unfortunate relative. 
From him ;Mr Wilde learned the particulars of the cjise-^ 

: The ]jrosticuiion, it appeared, was instituted by the 
, Coinniittee of Bankers ; and as many prisoners had been 
' acquitted in like cases from the difficulty of proving the 
uttorance, the solicitor for the Committee of Bankers 
• tliought lit to authorise Mr Cope, the city marshal, to 
go to the prisoner and promise that, if he pled guilty, 
his life would be spared; fn other words, his sentence 
, M'ould be commuted into transportation for life. Mr 
! Wilde communicated these facts to Sir Robert Teel, 

I who ag.'iin commuuicated them to the Lord Cliaiiccllor, 

I Lynd hurst. Lord Lyndhurst then summoned to his 
i private room the prosecutor, the solicitor for the Com- 
! mi t tec of Bankers, and the city marshal ; and the liict.s 
I appearing exactly as the prisoner’s brother-in-law had 
■ stahMi them, Smith was respited »luriiig l^is majesty’s 
j jdcasure. lu this case, although' the prisoner may not 
I liave been innooent of the crime, yet it is evident that, 

! Ii.aving been led to plead guilty by a i'alsc rciucscnta- 
tiui), ho had had a most unfair trial. 

'Phe tliird case alluded to by Mr Wihh* was one in 
whirli two poor dest'lute Irishmen, tiamed Mallet and 
I'arthing, had lx‘en convicted, on circum'staiitial evi- 
di-noc, of a capital offence, and scnteuccd to deatli. The 
r(‘.v\ilt of Mr Wilde’s investigations having been to 8.a- 
tisiy himself that the men were totally iriiuxient, and that 
tiu* t'liarg(* v,’us a conspiracy on the part of the prose- 
cutors, he w'.'is able to procure their respite. In addi- 
tion to these three cases, in which he was coneerniHl in 
tho wa>' of personal interferonce, Mr Wilde mentioned 
a fourth, in which a man named Brown, who had been 
iiuiicted and found guilty for robl)ing a woman, got re- 
spiti'd Ihnmgh the exertions of his master, Mr J/iug- 
ham, who was convinced of his innocence. 

Tims, in the course of nine months, wore six persons 
saved from death after conviction; five of whom were 
innocent of the crime for whi<^h they w'cre to die, and 
one of whom was unfairly treated on his trial. Mr 
Wilde also stated his opinion, that * if the doeumciit.s at 
the Jloine Office were examined, many cases would be 
lyund in which, by the exertions of former sheriff's, the 
lives of persons ordered for execution had been saved.’ 
'J’he horrible inference is, that there may, in all proba- 
bility, have been cases in which, either from the want 
of such active and liumane interference as that of Mr 
Wilde, or from the strength of appearances against the 
condemned parties, innocent persons may have been 
sent out of the world by an ignominious death. 

Tradition may have preserved one or two cases of in- 
dividuals in Scotland Jbeing executed wrongfully; but 
ill modern times nothing of the kind, we belicYC, has 
h(‘ou heard of. Tor this we are not more indebted to 
the cautious inquiry of the lord-advociitc and his assist- 
ants, than to the system of preliminary examinations 
by the procurators-ff seal and sberifT-substitutes. These 
sheriff-substitutes are a class of stipendiary magistrates, 
one ol whom is resident in each county ; but some coun- 
ties have two or three ; they are all mcit educated to 
^ the law, and . form a valuable body of officers, having 
cognisance of civil as well as criminaRuatters. In Eng- 
land, tliere is no order of fhnetionaries exactly i>a- 
rallol to these resident county magistrates, which we 
cannot h^p considering, a miefortune. It is universally 
allowed, that to no institution has Scotland been so 
much indebted for Its permanent order and tranquillity, 
as to that of its sheriff-substitutes. The introduction of 
such impartial functionaries into Ireland might he con- 
sidered invalualdir 

Such are a few points which w,c have tliought worthy of 
making known to our English neighbours. Wo are far 
I from saying that tlie system of l^ottish criminal pro- 
cedure is perfect in all its detuUs. At a subsequent 


opportunity we may show defects which it is desira^e 
to remedy. Meanwhile, with all its imperfections, it 
works, smoothly, and to the satisfaction of the country. 
Taken as a whole, it seems imrocasurably in advance of 
that of England; and wc respectfully submit it to the 
consideration of ‘ her majesty’s right., trusty and well- 
beloved comtnissioners, touching crimes, and the trial 
and punishment thereof.’ 

— » — - - - -- - - — 

VISIT TO THE CRICHTON INSTITUTION. 

On one of those* lovely mornings with which a bril- 
liant but reddened sgn occasionally favours us at the 
beginning of December, I wandered from the town of 
Dumfries into the nndsU)f the beautiful valley in which 
it is situated, and through which the ^winding Nith’ 
pours its waters. Pursuing my way about a mile alotig 
the hanks of this stream — through scenery rendered 
classic by tho genius of Burns— I found the landscape 
iidorned with a stately edifice, occupying a gentle emi- 
nence which slopes gradually towards the river, and pre- 
senting a grand and imposing ap£K*arance. From a 
massive but low tower or lantern in the centre, radiate 
four wings, of commanding proportions, which are sur- 
mounted by a balustrade ornamented with nuinerous 
vases. The building is pierced by many windows ; the 
whole presentiner those architectural features which are 
always associated* with tho EVi/abetlnm style. This 
magnificent structure is the Crichton Institution, an 
asylqni for lunatics ; ami as its origin is peculiar, I jiro- 
lH)se to give some account of it. 

It appears that the late* Mr Crichton made an im- 
mense fortune India. Without arbitrarily bequeath- 
ing a sum cf money to found an hospital, he expressed 
in his will A wish tl^at his executors would apply a 
portion of his w'calth to lonie great benevolent purpose. 
•His widow and chief executrix — ^tbe highly-resi)e(‘ted 
^frs Crichton of Friars* Carse —decided at first, in com- 
pliance w'itli her husbaiul’s implied desire, to found a 
college. Tor this purpose she applied to the then lord 
chancellor, whose sanctioiu >n the first instance, it 
was necessary to obtain, Tluit functionary, how^ever, 
expressed an oj)inlon tli.it tlie educational wants of 
Scotland wcrc% already ^sufficiently w'ell provided for — 
a high and wcll-nicrilk d compliment to the country; 
but one to which thd' ocncvolent lady w'as so little in- 
clined to accede, that she still prosJed her petition to 
be allowed buil^ a college. I'ho lord chancellor* 
was obliged at lasjf positively to refu.se the lady the 
requisite powers f/r carrying her cherished design into 
execution. SSoomjdfer this disappointment, she hap- 
pened to be visiting Batl^ and w'as induced to inspect, 
for curiosity’s rake, tho adnurably-cuiiducted lunatic 
asylum ^vliich is situated pear that city. .She imme- 
iliatcly remembered that there was little accoiumo- 
dftion for lunatics, particularly for those of the higher 
classes, iif Scotland ; and eventually decided on realising 
her husband's wishes, by erecting an institution for the 
insane. The project was accuniplislied wiUi skill and 
magnificence— -or rather partly aocompUslied— -for only 
half of the architect's design has as yet been completed. 
When finished — wliich I w'as told it will soon he — this 
edifice will be one of the most splendid in Scotland. 

As I applied for ailuiission at the porter’s lodge, by 
showing my letter of invitation from the principal, a 
handsomely-appointed carriage, shaped like an omnibus, 
was passing out. One of the occupants, a lady, greeted 
me with a smile of welcome, so frank ai^ engaging, that 
.1 mistook her for a lady in authority. ^ She, as well as | 
her companions, however, were patients alAnte to take 
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ttitir morning. Jri^e. ThOgfoijiiMfi ^re so extensive, that, I siiould be conducted. Another busied him^f in coin- 
wlien entered, some dist^Ce baJ to be passed over / piiing a commonplace book; .*1 tJnru ^ansiatwi a treatise 
before the institution itself could be reached. Fifty-six «IH)n Dipsomania, ostensibly to faciiitato file labours of 

orchardj. imd shQib'benes, for the tiee tlic patients j ^ furnish^ to a perioiUcil the crea- 


many or, wnom i wet, «m|taged either m garaemng, as ^ -q^,. anuable, acootnplishcd, ami ex- 

at Morningside,* or promenading. Passing under a callent being, who imagined that it was incumlicnt upon 
lofty archway, I found myifjlf in a quadrangle, and was him to abstain from food, to increase the comforts of the 
admitted into the interior of the building— 'W hich proved, poor, and to prevent ^ general fhmine, and that his brain 
on <doSe (hspectioil, to be constructed, not of briTk, as was transmuted intA fat, und conscMiuently impeded the 
might at first sight bo supposed, but of the new red exercise of his faculties, was induced to engage in the 
sandstone with which this district abounds. Mopre’s amMinfr comely, the 

easily understood. Ihe piasjve tower seen outside, diffleuities, and to discover thol^autiMof the author; 
standing In the midst, gives off four wings, which con- coming out of himself, as it seemed ; forgetting his own 
tafti galleries one above anotlier three storeys liigh. The sorrows and aliments ; and, it may be, tempted to douht 
corners formed by the departure or stretching out of the their reality, while laughing at the hypochondriacal 
wings from the tower, are filled up •with eitlier dining fancies and medicine niaiiia of tlie principal char/uttcr, 
or privifte sitting-rooms, "whilst the sleeping apartments Argun. 

are ranged along and entered from the sides of each Tho^ piftients who have not ability or iiic.lination 
gallery. A view of what may Ihj guing on in each of ^ occa8ion.aIIy road to. On one ocx-asum 

f, „ . . V.. • 1 i ,.1 L 1 s. it uras determined to produdte a powerful, paiufnl, 

these gallencs is i^btamed fr;mi the central tower, n-trospixitive train of feeling in a person wl.o 
which consists inside of a staircase, with landings so jjocmeil to he lapsing from a state of high over-wrought 
plac(jd as to allow a spectator to see through the glazed sensibility into one of .apathy and senility. Tie had «lis- 
walls into each of the four galleries of the storey he may tinguished himself as a poet, and during one of his 
wish to command. The ground-floor is appropriated to darkest and dullest nmods, some of hJs own beantiful 
paupers, the officers of the institutwn, &c. ; the floor ftud pathetic; verses were read to him. He at first 
above accommodates most of the higlier-class patients suuled, tlien appeared to be awakened to a rceoilei tion 
who .can afford separa.o attendants and apartments. 


Tri.- i.,rr.w„7r , Zi rvr Ti. Jwdbeen composed, then became deeply affected, ami 

I he highest storey is set apart tor putieiitf of the middle He wai agitated for some hours, but the cticcu 


classes. The rates of payment for board and every 
accommodation vary from Ij, 15 per unnupi (for paupers) 
to L.350 for such as are provided with all the conveni- 


■wept. He was agitated for some hours, but tlm edicts 
gradually tliaapiioured. Directly or indirectly, there- 
fore, the library is employed as a means of ailevialion 
and cure. Still, some caution is requisite in its use, and 


as a library, wliich, as most of the inmates belong to ftc »*«"» •‘“''H been created or raiitlrmed from certain 
educa^ classe, is very much used. In the last report ^3ai’a"dS;:tion^o? ^^rS’^f 
of Dr Browne, the medical director, it is stated that it ^ parallel lictweeii Himself and that monarch, 

already consists of 6.50 volumes. Over and above tlicso, and then prodiiimed himself (Icoige V. But sucli luri- 
private collections, belonging to patientsS, are di.stri- ‘ " . - . . 


dents ure counterbalanced by the amount of real know- 


buted throughout the instil ation. Books constitute, ledge, the habits of stoaiiy attention and consecutive j 
it would seem, a valuable and neter-faUiug engine in reflection, tlic exercise of memory, the iutrodudion of i 
motal treatment; and different kinds'*^ of books are happy and wholesome views of mankind, the springs of I 
prescribed for the mind as systematically as different innocent mirtli, which even enfoeblod or erfatic faeiil- 
sorts of medicine are ordered fi)r the body. By them lies receive from reading, be it ever so desultory, 
passioii is often siibdued, and a healthy tone of feeling Descending into one of the galleries of the. upper 
revived more eflecfually than by direct’ repression or floor, T passed several ladies amusing themselves in 
incul^tion. To tliose wlio liave been highly educated, various ways, and entered the chapel. This is modestly 
VhO have belonged to one pr other of the learned pro- rather than handsomely fitted nh. and quite in ae- 
fes^iotis, who have made literature a pursuit, br who cordance witii the solemn uses t(f which it is put. As 
^ye depended for much of their liappiness upon regards the behaviour of tlie unhappy congix’gation, 
wading, a library has liecohie not a luxury, bub a tbeir physician sfieaks'in a candid, but, on the whole, 
necessary of their moral existence. One hiWiomaniat*. favourable strain. * Although,* he remarks, * it would 
in the asylum has already exhausted the stTirc, an^d be too sanguine a view of tlie experiment arul of its 
sighs for additions. In proof of the lienefit of book.H, effects to affirm that the same degree of decorum fthd 


it is ^ated that a galK;ry of patients, in which ^e quiet exist as in a sane congregation, yet the composure 
number of readers is large, is coniparativery a quiet, and sobriety of the* roost restless kr/d rebellious patients 
happy,' and healthy department of the establishment, is a proof this infldOncC is coqsldcral:^ : the self- 
Neither are thehabithal readers mere triflers overviews- control exerted is greater than under anjr other circum- 


papers and periodicals. At one period tlie following stances; and th^ expressions of ^atifiea^on derived 
books w'ere in the possession of patients Thieo^'s from the service prpve that it is kppredated. The calm 
History of the Norman Conquest, 1)* Aubigne's Jlistbry which prevails is of course; {iairtlT t&b tukitft of. the se- 
of the Reformation, Gil Bias, Shak^are, and many of lection of the audicnck, but prdcteim measure 

Sir Wjilter Scott’s novels, Ac.— a catalogue which shows from a recognition of the purpose of -the meefeng, from 
the- varied and elevated tajtes which must be supplied, the early assiiciatiohS which s,(® jUllueuce the habits, 
and the identity of the pursuits cjf many of the insane although ho^; the reasoh, of the lhaane, from the prin- 
with those, of men of strong intellect and fervid ^nius. ciple of imitation, and the re'sthunt imposed by the 
To one of .rimso students a daily task was allotted, and presence of others, and good luahflers or respect for 
he subjected Mmeelf to examinatioii by tlie medical authority. {)f those ’Who generally attend chapel, how- 
attendant, in Kie same way that a course of history ever, maUy are e^tuiated by hi^ier motives and more 
; ^ rational views: mny hive contracted an attachment 


* boo Tol It. p.406, now 


I rational vie.ws; mny hive contracted an attachment 

to the cuteellent (dia|SSCm» whdiiie Idad disposition, gentle 
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mfinen, and simple Script^al teaching, they have 
learned to va^ie and to lore.* An inachption ia placed | 
opposite the pulpit-^^plain aiQd, expressive— dedi(»tiDg 
the whole building to the late Hr Crichton, by his widow 
— a noble and praiseworthy monument, whether con- 
sidered externally or morally. 

leaving the^t^apel, I was introduced to a gallery 
containing about a dozen gentlemen. On being sliown^ 
into the sitting-room common to them all, various im- 
plements of amusement and pastime were observable. 
j5rawing and painting appear to be resources occa- 
sionally resorted to. One gentleman acquired so great a 
dexterity in the Use of crayons, as to produce portraits 
of exquisite finish ; one of I saw. Ilis was an 
exalted mania, and he seldom condescended to portray 
the countenance of any one who was not a hero or a 
l)ersun of rank. Except one unfortunate man, who 
stuck himself rigidly and inmioveably against the wall, 
and kept his eyes intently fixed on \ttcancy, none of the 
iimiiites of the Upper galleries showed signs of dis- 
comfort or eccentricity. They were i»erhaps a little 
less noisy, less communicative to eacji otbtor,' than a 
similar number of sane persons, placed in the same 
situation, would have becMi. 

In the dining-room common to the inmates of an- 
other gallery, 1 was shown the peculiar knives and forks 
with which they cat. Both arc of German silver; the 
former too blunt for mischief, and the latter, instead of 
In ing separated into prongs, are merely grooved, in 
imitation thereof, up to witliin about half un inch of the 
points, where they are separated so as to he useful. 
JSlmiild, therefore, a suicidal or destructive patient at- 
tem])t anything dangerous with such a fork, the damage 
would be but trifling. Some extraordinary delusions of 
this nature have raanifested themselves in the Ihichtoii 
Institution. Instances have happened in which a dread 
of self-destruction lias been tlie leading characteristic 
of the maniac ; but a dread so great, that it has driven 
the victim of it to attempt the act as an escape from 
his terrible fear of it; as if -to borrow un idea from 
a forcible writer on insanity — he would rush into the 
arms of Beath to avoid looking into his face, fltliers 
show a desire to terminate existeiu^e from a fear of 
being murdered. Some of the expedients resorted to 
by these unhappy beings are extremely ingenious. 
One female inmate, who, -while obstinately resisting 
medicine, from the suspicion that it contained mercurj'’ 
and poison — having some knowdedgeof the constitutional 
citects of that drug, and the extreme danger of taking 
cold w'hilst its effects were operating un the system — took 
every opportunity of filling her hoofs with water, in 
order that she might be attacked by iiiflainmatiou and 
die. This systematic sapping of the foundations of 
health and strength was resorted to, after many iittcmpts 
at strangulation had been detected and defeated. The 
/ngenuity employed^ by persons afflicted with this mania 
ia occasionally astonishing. A young woman possessed 
herself, whilst taking her daily walks, of stones and 
pieces of coal, and, rubbing them against the walls, so 
as to give them sharp edges and angles, swallowed 
tboiii, in the hope of sb far disorganising her system as 
to get past recovery. Another female, a lady of educa- 
tion, presents an extraordinary instance of this propen- 
sity ingeniously indulged. Jt was so strong, Jliat she 
WHS placed in a room from which every article of fur- 
niture was rettieyod, which in fact cJKtaiiicd nothing 
more than a Fr<Jnfcli bed without canopy, aii<i a carpet. 
Notwitlistanding thase preoautions, it was ascertained 
that she hAd. pulled the carpet from the door, collected 
the nails bjnkrhieh it ^as secured, and swollow^ed twenty- 
I four of them. She ^as then removed to another apart- 
I ment, wliere tlierc w;as ho ckrpet, and an attendant was 
' appointed to remain constantly with her. The bed in 
I which she lay was covenii w'itli cotton chintz, which 
I was attached td^the wood by nails. Stealthily, silently, 

I and without changing her position or disturbing her 
I companion, shb ahecei^ed in extracting a nuaiwr of 
j these, which were likewliio swallowed. Since this 


f period she has stolen and introdneed into the stomach a/ 
I thimble and a small padlock. But what ii oven more 
startling and instructive, is her confession that when 
comparatively sane and serene, when most trusted, and 
roost worthy of confidence, she was in the habit *of 
swallowing stones, pins, needles, and othpr small objects 
innumerable, with the settied resolution to sap the 
foundation of her strength ahd life. 

Incessant precaution is notuecessary merely against 
such grave hallucinations, but to counteract the destruc- 
tive propensities of some inmates. The most remark- 
able of these is what Dr Browne denominates Pyromania 
— a mania for destruction by the agency of fire. Thb 
subject deserves, in*rcference to judicial proceedings in 
the case of incendiaries, very serious consideration. 
In some instances the desire .to set infiamroable sub- 
stances on fire is, according to Dr Browne, less si crime 
than a disease, and as Such, epidemic from the forctf 
of imitation; and thcro are facts which bear out this 
theory. At prccis^dy the same time in 1830, when great 
devastation was committed in England by rick-burners, 
bum is of young women perpetrated simitar dei^s in 
France, without apparent object or design. The experi- 
ences of the Crichton Institution show that this mania 
sometimes exists with a perfect disregard of life, even 
where no suicidal inclinations are manifested. * One of 
iliis class has been observed to handle ignited coals as 
if they were harmless, and, after setting fire to a sofa, 
sat quietly down upon the burning cloth, as if to court I 
immolatitin AiKJtljer inmate, who originally mani- 
fested her derangement by attempiiug to destroy farm 
produce, still, upon all favourable occasions, consigns 
her dross to the fin‘, without regard to the value of the 
article," or to IiCt own comfort, and obviously dci ives in- 
tense gratifii'ation from the brilliant Ihime which she 
lias produced. JThis woman, although passionate, and 
so irrational as to recognise in her fellow-patients for- 
mer friends an^ acquaintances disguised as females, .8 
acute*, cunning, and perfcq^ly conscious of the culpable 
and dangerous nature of her irresistible propensities.* * 
*In the galleries set apart for the highcr-class patients, 

I observed that the drawing-rooms were furnished 
w iUi all the elegances of private life. A set of window- 
curtains was pointed out as the work of a lady inmate, 
whose mind was considerably relieved by the occupation 
they alforded. As far as is consistent Mrith the sanatory 
expediences of the establishnumt, social lile.is surrounded 
with jdl the amenities ^irl pleasures of tlie * outer w^orld.* 
Billiards, card plhrtics, clicss, summer ice, have occupied 
many a tedious hour within doors. In the evening, ex- 
hibitions of legerdemain, ventriloquism, musical and 
dancing parties, visits to the Dumfries theatre, con- 
certs, and otlierspublic places, have been resorted to os 
rewards, encouragement, and distraction. And as the 
influence of discipline and suj^'rvisioii has been carried 
into efiedt in these assainblicsl as the patients are never 
alloweil to forget that they are observed, and under 
probation, and upon honouJ; and as due cure has been 
bestowed in seUn^ting those of decorous deportment and 
suitable eflspositions, no UJ, Igit, on the contrary, much 
gold, has resulted. 

S e most e.vtraordinary aiMisemeiit, however — ih 
1 sum# of the better-class . patients* are allowed 
to indulge — is private theatricals. Tliis bold step 
was first made in Britain, and Dr Browne deservas 
infinito* credit for its iut'ro<iuctiou and success. In 
his report for 1844, he thus speaks of the experi- 
ment: — 'Theatrical representation, ns a mean of cure 
and pleasure to the insane, is not now confined to the 
Crichton Institution. Melodramas have been acted 
before the iiiinates of asylums in tills country; and 
Tartufe lias lieeti prmluced the patients in S^tpe- 
trierc at Paris, with the same sort of poetical justice 
whicli suggested the Selection of Kedgunntlet by the 
company in this asylum. Three pieces wera brought 
out during last season ; of these the Mocit Doctor was 

* Dr Browne's Fifth Annaal Report. 
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fkvouritc. It contains some ludicrous allusions to 
asylums and their governora; and the shouts of lauj^hter 
and triumph with wliich tho Exposure of the savage 
practices formerly pursued in those places was received, 
irulicatcd liow keenly some portion of the audience un- 
derstood tho poipt and truth of the satire, and how cor- 
dially they rejoiced at the revolution wliich had cstab-„ 
lished the gentler rule under vrhich tliey then were. 

. Eleven paUents participated in some degree or other in 
the representation. Eour of these have since left the in- 
stitiition ; and a tifth, who is undoubtedly ind^Jted to 
! the exercise of memory in acquiring his part for a re- 
suscitation of intellect, will soon obtain liberty. But 
the company will survive such loss^s—even tho desertion 
of tile active stage-manager. In one ease only, either 
among the actors or auditors, could excitement be at- 
tributed to tlie effbets of the amusements. A plain 
• prosaic, but perhaps vain artisan, ivas raised to the r.ank 
, of lord of tlie bcdchainbor ; .and altliougli all that was 
I required in the part was io stand still and look steadily 
at a particular point during a mimic pageant, the as- 
sumption of dignity, the novelty of the position, or the 
constraint necessary, destroyed the c(iuaiiiinity vrhich 
had been previously established, and retarded coiiva- 
lesceiiee. But this event was the consequence of inju- 
dicious selection, of a sanguine estimate of the stability 
of reason, not of the ordeal to which tlie mind was sub- 
, jeeted, and might have followed an incautious appeal to 
vanity, or the liberation of the patient. After an ex- 
perience of two successive years, and when about to 
commence a third season, and afPer a dispassionate 
examination of the cflect which the stage, when well 
directed, is capable of exerting, by the exposuiuj and 
correction of follies, by the dlsaiplino, cohsecutivc intel- 
lectual training, and the concentration irnposed upon 
the performers, and by tho gaiety aiy^l good-humour 
excited in the 8pc(!tators, this conclusion appears to be 
inevitable — that no human moans as yet employed has, I 
at so little risk, and with so iy.li3 trouble* and expense, | 
communicated so much rational hapiiincss to so many 
of the insane at the same time, or so completely placed 
them in circumstances so closely allied to those of sane 
beings, or so calculated eilliev to remove the burden of 
mental disease, or to render it more hearable. The at- 
tempt is no longer an experiment ; it is a groat fact in 
moral science, and must be accepted and acted upon.’ 

Of the literary amusements provided for the patients, 
and their proficiency in composi^n, mention has al- 
ready been made in a notice) of tnc publication is.sucd 
by them, called the * New I^Ioon.’* Since tlien, it may 
be safely said, the New Moon lias gained brilli,ancy 
with its age, and 4hat the last miniber is as amusing and 
rational as the first. 

On the ground-floor, devoted to tho humbler class of 
inmates, every attention is paid to tlicir comfort; the 
only differemie between tfiem «t;d tlm&c aboi e-stairs 
being in the article of furniture, which is more homely, 
and less abundant. Here iaa * padded room’ for out- 
rageous patients : the floor is wadded, and round the 
walls are placed a series of^ panels witli canvas «jtrctched 
tightly over them, which, being like drum-heads, if e 
clastic, and prevent thq, patient from injuring liiintelf. 
When in use,«the room is made perfectly dack. Darlk- 
ugss is found to act as a sedative ; indeed the cflect is 
sometimes instantaneous, as if the withdrawal of light 
acted directly on the brain. One thing is certain, ihat in 
such a condition tho sutTerer has no objects whatever to 
excite him, as in some states the sight of the merest 
trifle', even of a pin, will increase the paroxysm. 

This was the last apartment 1 was shown, and, after 
a most a^cable and iustructivc interview with the 
medical director, I took nf/ leave. 

Erom what could be observed in a passing visit to this 
admirable asylum, its management and internal ar- 
rangements cannot he too liighly commended. Though 
it presents bu^^an nature in its saddest phase, yet it is 


a sight no philantliropist should deny himself, xn'OvifKd 
always ho can obtain tho necessary permission ; wiiich 
is not, I apprehend, very diflicult to be obtained from 
the skilful and courteous medical director. 

The number of inmates amounted, inNovefnber 1845, 
to 133. 


• GLEANINGS EROM THE CLUB-BOOKS. 

Oun readers are probably aware that for some years 
past a considerable number of clubs or societies have 
been established, whose function it is to print books 
which (ire distributed among the members, the expense 
being borne by the general 'amount of their annual con- 
tributions. The principle on which these institutions 
have proceeded is, that supposing there are a certain 
nuinl)er of persons curious in books of a particular class 
in literature, amounting in number to one, tw^o, three, 
or four hundred, they may supply themselves eacli with 
one copy of any number of the books w'hich suit their 
taste, thnmgh such a system, without encountering the 
risk of puljlication. It is something like jI revival of 
the old plan of subscription— :i set of men are asso- 
ciated, of w'hom each receives a copy of every w'(»rk 
which their united funds arc siifticieut to print. It. is 
probable tiiat thp system could not be made appHeahlc 
to new original works, ns each member would he anxious 
to print sonicthing written by lumself, and it is not 
likely that the question, whether it deserved to Ij- printed 
by the club, would be considered so impartially as when 
the author of the hook has been some centuries in liis 
grave. Accordingly, the book-clubs have in general eon- 
tined themselves to reprints of old hooks of whieli tlu‘ 
original eilitions have become rare, or to the printing of 
old manuscripts. In the system which they pursue, they 
])ractieally avow' that their books are not of a class 
capable of attnuiting so much public interest as to pro- 
cure for them a general sale. And there is no doubt that, 
like all connnodlties prepared to suit the tastes of par- 
ticular individuals, tho club-books are in tbc mass 
caviare to the multitude. But among contcm])orary 
annals and diaries, old romances, Spociinens of anc'ient 
poetry, records of lujal events, and the like, which are 
the staple comnuKlity of the clubs, it >vould be strange 
indeed if several hundred volumes did not afford sonu* 
passages i)osscssed of interest co general readers. In 
truth, there are among these rarely-opened volmves 
many si)eciniens of curious narrative and adventnie— 
delineations of customs, manners, and superstitions — 
incidents connected with the lives of omiuenl persons, 
and illustrations of historical events — which it were to 
be regretted tliat general readers should not have an 
opportunity of perusing, We therefore propose lo de- 
vote a few columns to some gleanings which w'e Inivc 
made from this neglected Held. 

THK nOMA.NCB OF SIR AMADACE. 

The old metrical romances of England and Scoll.ind, 
tUough' imbued with the false morality of chivalry and 
the barbarism of tlm dark ages, yet contain many illus- 
trations of liigh aud pure feeling. To hold some one 
object as tlie great end of life, and to allow no carcs, or 
sacrifices, or inferior aims to interfere with its fulfil- 
ment, is^e characteristic motive! of chivalry ; and 
where the object imrsued by the faithful knight is 
good one, his ^.lerous devotion and contempt of all 
selfish impulses present us with a floe and elevatirjg 
picture of the better features of humiut nature. In 
tho unpublislied ropiance which, nndbr' the title of Sir 
Aiiiadacc, has been printed for the Camden Society,' 
the points of character mainly illustrated are a wife’s 
devoted attachment, and a matins adherence to his 
pledged w ord. Tlic bankrupt merchant denied Christian 
burial, and the widow watching the corrupting borly to 
sc.are away the beasts of the field and Bie fowls of the 
air, as long as she has life, may not be a pleasing ])icturo ; 
but the minstrel who imagined such a talc of tried con- 
stancy, and the peoplo who delighted to listen to it, had 
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Stnmfest storms mo over drave, 

\ My noble Htiip it all rave. 

Though 800 th yourselves may say, 

To I have enough plenty : 

Ihit all tho men that came 'with mo. 

Forsooth they aro away/ 

This was a somewhat uncaiidid iToccediog on the 
part ot* 80 peerldl^s ia kniglit, to say the least of it. Tho 
king, however, tells him— * 

* I never saw man that sat in scat, 

8o much of my loVo might get, 

. ' As thon'thyself has ^ 

and o^era to provide him with a suitable retinue and 
attendants, all of wliom the knight rewards w'ith grciit 
ihuniibencc ; and both in the tournny aud the battle- 
fijdld he bK 3 ars otT all the lionour — winning 

Field and frith, tywn and tower, 

Gastlo and rich citd. 

I Winning also the love of the king*s fair daughter, who 
I is awarded to liini, with the half of the kingdom while 
I the king lives, and the whole of it at liis dcatli. 

* Thus is Sir Amadacc cured of hi.s wo ; 

(May God lend grace that we woro so !) 

A royal feast caiihod he make ; 

There wedded ho that liulye bright. 

The eating lasted a fortnight, 

With spears for to shake. 

Another half-year they lived full gUid ; 

And A fair boy -child they had ; 

Great mirth on that they make. 

Listen now, lording^, of doings groat, 

■While on a day before tli<; meat. 

This compeer come to tho«>;;nto. 

ITo come in as gay a g<Mir, 

Kight !\s ho an eiigcl were, 

Clad ho w as in white. r 

Unto the j>orter ximke hi^hO, 

Said, * To thy lord mine errand go 
Hastily and rigtit ; 

A nd if he ask ought after mo, t 
From whoiuKi 1 come, or what enuntrie. 

Say that my suit is white ; 

And say wo have togetho^ho<'n— * 

1 hope full -well ho has ISie wx’n, 

IIo will It never denyto.* ^ 

i The servant bears the message to his master, uiul— 

*Im ho come,' ho said, * my own true fren; ? 

To mo Ls he both loved .and dear, 

As ought ho well to bo. 

Hut all my men, I you command 
To serve him well, b«itli foot and hand, 

Kight as ye would do me.' 

Then Sir Anuwlace unto him wont, 

And aIko did that Jadyo gente, ^ 

That wii.>i of hue hh liright ; 

And did w’cU tliat she (oight to do, ' 

Whom her lord loved slio worhliijiped toi). 

As i^ich a woman might. 

Who sliould hih steed to stable have„ 

Knight, yeoman, sijuire, «»r knave— 
iloither wfth him he brought. 

Tlien 8ir Anmdaee would have taken lih steed. 

And to the ball liitiiself led^ * 

But BO would h« not. 

Ho said, * Certain thci|.inoth to tell, 

1 wiU neither cat', drink, nor dwell, 

By God that mo dear bought ! . 

But take and deal 16 even in two— 

Give me my juurt, and let me go, i' 

^ Jtlhe wor^y ought.’ * 

Sir Amadace then endeavours to persuado him to re- 
main* telling liiin a fortnight would not suiScc to go 
ov^r the rich landfl and divide them. But tlie^white 
knight tolls hixn ^ have neither lands nor towns, 
gold nor silver— 

' But, by my faith, withoiiten strife, 

HaK Uiy child, and half thy wife, 

And they shall with kne ^obe.’ 

This is a very startling proposition. The grief and 
horror'of Sir Amadace are then depicted, and bow he 
besought* 

^ . For his love that dM on tree, 

that all beBidev might he taken, and his wife and child 
. spared the white knight is Inexorable, smd ^bidg 


him think on the covenant that he had made withV'iB 
in his misery. * 

Tlicn out iMspake that ladye bright, 

^id, * Ye (bliaU hold that yc bavo hlght. 

By God and St Drietaue. 

For biH love that died on tree, 

Look your covemuit holdcii he ; 

' Your promise was full fain. 

Sith Christ will that it ho so, 

« Take and part m* even in two ; 

Thou won me— t am thine 1 
God forbid that blamed you be, 

Or a liar made fur me, 

Your honour in land to tjTie/ 

Still Hho stood withouten jet, 

NeUher changed hue, nor gret. V 
^ Tliat lady mild and dear ; 

Bade ' Fetch mo my young eon mo before, 

3''«r ho was of my body bore, 

And lay my heart full near.' 

Then quoth the white knight now, 

• Which of thorn most lovcwt thou ?* 

He said, * My wife so dear !* 

' Sith thou loYCRt her the more. 

Thou »httlt part her even boibro 
Tier white sides scar.' 

•• 

Sir Amadace is frantic, his men arc swooning around 
him, and the lady is represented as kissing her lord, 
and lying down meekly with a cloth over her eyes. 
The sword is uplifted, when the white knight steps 
forurard, takes up the hdy and the child, and giving 
them back to Sir Amadace— 

Said, * I e«mM not blamo thco wort thou 'U'at*, 

Buell a lady for to iJay, 

Tliy honour tints w'oubl save ; 

A' lit I was as largely gbnl 
When tium gave all thou ever Jiad, 

My bones tor to grave. 

Tn c*}iti]x>l where I lay hounds’ meat, 

Tliou paid first thirty pounds grout, 

Sith all that thou might’.st linve; 

Tlien songlit X God for thee to cure', 

"Who for met was made ho bare, 

My honour in hand to save. 

I’jirewell now,’ ho said, * mine own true frere, 

For my bulging is no longer liore, 

With tongue thus I thco toll ; 

Hut lovo this lady as thy life, 

Wlio thus meekly, without Htrife, 

Thy covenant would fiiliil/ 

Then he went out of that town, 

(iliding iiw.'iy iw dew is stown. 

And they abode there st»li. 

'J'Jiey kneeled down upon their knee, <. 

And thanked (iod .and iUary free, 

And .so they had .good tudll. 


MANNERS OF THE CHINESE COMMISSIONER ; : 
KEYING. 

Tins high oflicial of the ChiiioHo emperor paid a visit to ; 
Ifoug Kong in the month of November last, and spent a 
few days very agreeably with the British governor. The ! 
fV/m#. A/a/7 o^the 27th of that month, publiBhed at Hong ; 
Kong, gives a lively account of the visifc, and imrtieularly i ■ 
of tw’o entertainuients which toOk place on the occasion— I ■ 

I one given by the governor to tlic commissioner, and an- i 
other l>y tho commissioner to the governor ; him all of ' ■ 
which it appears that an excellent nndersUnding now ex- ‘ 
ists between tho Cyncse aud British anthoritics. . - 
At tho first dinner, the governor, MajOr-General D'Agui- * 
Inr, gave n# a toast tlie health of Keying, whom ha descrilicil j ■ 
as ‘ the enlightened statesman,' tha mend alike of Chinaf , 
and of England,’ iRd one to be equally vtthicd for. political i ’ 
talents and social qualities. Keying made a modest reply, I 
and at the oonclusion hdd otit hltf hand to the governor i 
as a token of friendship. We leave Uie CHipa Mail to tell ' 
the rest. ^ ‘ ' ■ 

< Nothing cotild exceed the ajQsbiUty ^ goodrlnimour ! 
of Keying, accompanied' by the tiint ' and good . . 

breeding, lie was jovial at dinner^ btit y^thqttt^exooiB ; 
and after having vohintoered a M^tohow Tartar song, 1 : 
which he gave with mat' splth;; the jiSoinpXny ai^oumed to ' 
the drawing-room, uhere a liwy; ,«Qh#itwg of tho ladies i ' 
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V^iO grirrison, \vith moyt of the naval and military oiticcrs, I 
.wd civil residciitB, liad assembled. Keying 'went the round f 
of the room with tho utmost blandncss, ottering hin hand | 
to eaeli of the ladioi^, and distinguishing one or two of them 
by little presents of purses pr roM.arie8 taken from bi** per* 
son. 

^ There was one little girl in parti ciilar^ about seven years 
of age, pr(*8cnt, in whom Keying seemed much interested, , 
and it w as delightful 'to witness the good nature and bene- 
volence (if his manner when Hi took her upon his knee to 
caiTMS her, and then placed an ornament about her neck. 
Ills Hno Tartar head and person, grouped with the infant 
beauty of the little stranger, formed (piitc^ a picture. 

‘ Keying rotiw'd shortly after cloven o’clock, but not till 
he had a<^cr1 the general, witli charnel eristic.' good nature, 
if he wished him to remain Jny longer, evidently dt'NiroiiH 
I not to disaiipoint tlic guests, who crowded round him with 
! a mingled reeling (»f respect and curitisity. 

*Th(Te was another instance of liigh-l)recdinft worthy of 
being recorded. A married lady wlio was sitling lU'ar liini 
.'ittfac'led a good deal of bis att<Mitiori, jiud having desiri'd 
one of his attendants to bring Jiiin a silk liaridkc^rchief, lie 
j^rcsented it to bet, and begg(id bo might retain her own iii 
exchange for it. The lady was imnnentarily emliaiTassed, 

1 1 and Keying seeing tills, said “ he hoped he Ifad done iio- 
i I tiling contrary to our usages of jiropriety an apology 
1 1 whieli was unmediateiy ap]>rce'ati'd and undi'rstood. 
i i * In the course of tho following day, the Inst conference 
I ! took place bctw'oen the Knglish and ("hinese plcnijioten- 
1 ! tiaiies, and in the evening K(‘ying gave a sumptiiouH enter- 
1 taiimicnt in the tdiinesc.* fashion. 'J’ljic hour of dinner spe- 
1 i eitied in the invitatioua, wliich an^ curiosities in their way, 

' was six o’clock’; and before tliat time all the guests had 
I assembled in oiio of the lower rooms, exe(']it tho governor. 

I upon whose arrival being amioiiiU'od, Kiting hurried to 
welcome his cxcelh'ncy at the landing-place, and t»> eon 
I iluct liim to a seat in tho centre of tlie room -the rest of 
! Ilje company sitting in arm-eliairs fonnally placcnf on 
I either side, with a small table between eneli two. Tlie 
_ I half hour before dinner, j»rnvcrl)ially dull and trving to tin' 

, patience in liinropc, is in China relieved by the sedulous 
, attt'iitions of tho outertaiiiers, and by refreihmonts of tlie 
' j finest tea, w'hi(*h are oftcred to each guest in little cups— 

■ what with ns is the saucer, being made to perform tho 
( more useful oiJiee of a cover to preserve the aroma. 

‘Dinner being announcod, the* company proe(»eded up 
stairs to tlie sound of music, which had not. the least re- 
' ' seiiiMance to tho “Uoast’ Beef of Old Tiiiglund.” A largo 
J , table wa^ s<‘t out in the Kpaelous saloon, at the cenlrtMif 
Avjiieh sat Keying, with Sir John Davis on his left hand, 

I , and .Maior-(J(’ii('ral D’Aguilar on liis right ; and ]iioceeding 
ri^iiid tho table in the Chinese ordc^r, from Icit to right, 

1 tin; Ibllowiiig, so far as wc can remember, were the other 
. guests: - Admiral (’ochrane, tlie jircfcet of Canton ; (’liief- 
Justie.e Hulmo ; lieutenant Tatey, K.N. ; ]Vlr Waller, the 
' admiral’s secretary ; Mr iSargcnt, A. D. O.* to the governor ; 

' Ihrco mandarins ; Hon. Mi^or (^aine, chief magistrate ; tho 
Hon. Frederick Bniec, colonial secretary ; Captain Talbot, 
K.N. ; the Chevalier Li^jcvalch, Sw'odtsii coimnlssioner ; a 
' mandarin ; Mr Attorney-CTcncriil Stirling ; Major Aldrielt ; 

(\ai>tain D’Aguilar, military secretary to tho major-gciiend ; 

I Dr Gutslait*, Cliincfio scMctary ; a mandarin ; tjord Coeh- 
i lane, A. D. to the nu^jor-goiioral ; Captain Bruce, assist- 
ant ftdjutant^goneral ; Mr Shortredo ; an iiniierial man- 
darin ; laeutciuant Miller, A. D. C. to the admiral ; 
Monsieur Delwsert ; l.(»rd John Hay, 11.N. ; lieuteiiaut 
Miller, R.N.; Captain Gifford, B.N. ; a Tartar mandarin; 
Captain Lyst^r of (he Agincourt ; Mr Mercer, acting colo- 
nial troaenrer ; Mr Eims^v, secretary to the snpcriiitendeut 
of trader aud his cxoellepcy I’wan-tsyAshing. 

‘ To our iieadcrs at home, it may bo inU;restiiij;>to have a 
^ 7 retl.^ minute account of tlio y^'bole tn^rt of the dinner, 
especially as it differed in several respeora from the descrip- 
tions of Dtt IXaldo, Fsther Bouvet, and other more niodeni 
w'Titct:s. From the number of dishes successively served 
I up, wo infer that it was a feast of the “ more solemn sort 
i spoken of by the former of these autiiori tics; Imtuistead i 
' of a small table for eaoli guest, there was, iui we have said, i 
j only a singfo large one, in tho J^ghsh fasluou, for the wdiole 
; companyfa^d oacoept such a (^neral invitation to be seated 
, as might ptiv® passed unnoticed in Europe, there were 
none of thg0ei:C9UOIU<^^^ bown to ii^dMdiials which Father 
• &>uvot 

^ Ald-da-oauip. 


‘ Before each guest was placed a ^date and ktcairt^f or 
chop-sticks, on one side, and a knife, fork, and spoon (4i 
the other. Tlie chop-sticks, however, were pretty gene- 
rally used— a little awkwardly,’ it must be admitted, by tho 
Knglish ; while the mandarins, probably out of politeness 
to their guests, occasionally made ur(; of the fork and sjmon. 
Beyond the x>latcs wort; ranged inuiunerable little pyramids 
of presorV'cs, pickles, and dried seeds, which, from thb ex- 
periments wo made, w'(; prc'sumc were not intended to be 
eaten, but x>laccd merely for show ; but at the left hand 
there was a small saucer of sweetmeats and salted relishes, 
which were partaken of and washed down with a glass of 
wine. 'And then commenced tho more important part of 
the fiicOHt, by the anny of sen'ants setting lioforc each guest 
n small bow'l, about the size of a moderate breakfast ciip, 
of birds* nest soup,' w hich might pa>-8 for* very good vonnl- 
eclJi :it home, and scarcely merits the celebrity it has ob- 
tained, or se(Mna w»orth the qionnoiia price it is said to 
('ost. This was tlie i>rcliiuc to a succession of othi'r 6oups, 
stews, and luishcs, most of whicli were so excellent, tlyit 
th< genius Avehimis, who, aecordinj^ to the fanciful Van 
Tlclmonr, kepj)s post in tlie upjicr oniicc, as a sort, of eus- 
tom-lionse ome«‘r to the stomach, to watch all contraband 
food, imi.st CfTtainly have found ‘Ills orcii^iation gAnc, and I 
(h'elared for free trades on the occasion. \Ve can speak for j 
ourselves, that, sfter having partaken of :U1 tlic dishes act 
before u*^, we never rose from a table with more inw'ard 
(KTiee and satisfaetion. Having made a Jotting on our re- 
turn home, wc are ^•nab]ed I o give a pretty full, but by no’ 
mean j eonipiete li^t of tiu; mosses, but without l>cing eeiv 
tail! under w'hi eh class- -soup, sttw, or lia'^li — ^tlicy ought 
respectively to be ranged. After the >tird»’-nest soup there 
were venison soup, duek soup, nevcr-to-bc-ButViciently- 
praisrd ^’h'uks*-iiii soup, chestnut soup, pork stewr, a sort 
of vegetable ]);ites, witli gravy in a sejiarate saucer ; stag 
sinew soup, .shark- skin soup, second only to liis elder bro^ 
th(*r of the fin*, earth-nut ragout, a gelatine soup, made, we 
were told, of the pith of siags’ horns ; maci'rateJ •uusliroom 
and chestnut soup, stewed ham, swTctened with sugar or * 
syrup; u sti'wof banihoo shooH, another of fish-maws, 
cseulouts with not saiice, slices of hot cakes and eold jam- 
putfs ; with numerous other nondescript soups aud stews, 
in large bowls, 'placed iix/lic centre of the table, of which ve- 
getables, pigeons’ eggs, aim more espeeially pork, seemed to 
J.K* the eoTfi])onent jiarts, showing Chinese Vooks, like Beau- 
mont and Flctehor's, to la; “ thoroughly grounded in tho 
iiiystcrics and hidden knowledge of all SQn)>s, shucc.s, .and 
salads wdiatsoever.” In such a labyrinth of novel dislies, 
even the most praeiiscul gourmiiiid might have been cxeiised 
for feeling a little nt a Jo.ss: and our entertainers Kccined 
to appreciate tho ciremnstance, for when any ]>art)cular)y 
good mess came upon the table, they would put some upon 
tho plates of tho.se near them ; and Keying, with the most 
refined (Jhinesut]>olitcness, more tiinn once took a tit-bit 
from his own dish, .and conveyial it with his cliop-sticka to 
the honoured guests beside liim. Dost there might have 
been any one who eould not contrive tti^inake a sumptuous 
dinner from such materials, there were in tiic centre of the 
table roast pearock, idieasant, .ind ham ; and tea was seve^ 
r.*!! time.s sen’eil to relieve this active “ aliinriitary progres- 
sion '’—never dreamt of hy IJde or Brillat-Savaiin. It is 
worth doting, as a rcjiarkabto eircimistaiiee, that during 
tho whole dinner there was not a grain ('f rice on the table, 
not even mixed with other Jfood, though almost all writers 
U*1I U.S it is never w'anting at a Chinese dinner of any sort. 
If, aceorling to Sir John Davis, tlie appearanee of bow'Is of 
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for the ric^ signal was never given. 

■ ‘ I'licro WAS DO lack of good winc.s, liqueurs, and maad^-in 
sanislipo at dinner ; nor were tlie Chinese uninindfoi tp do 
due honour to them, by frequently pledging their ; 
and this soon came to l>e no light matterr;' for they wero 
never satisfied with a mere sip, but insisted on bumpera 
every time, and that tho glass should bo' tnmed upon tho 
table in }iroof of its having been Imncstly 'eibi>tic(l; Tho 
effect u]^n theiii-selves was scarcely xierceptlnle, though 
wo remarked a formidahlo-hi^kjng Tartar opposite where 
wo sat, who, betides his shares Of oha|upagno and othw 
wines, iUsenssed the greater part of a bottle of inaresehin'cl, 
and made serious inroads upon another of noycau, stroking 
hit chill, and exclaiming “ Iloh !*’ at each glast, 

* The suecewrion of tfOUps ‘must have occupied n^Jy tlqee 
liouMi^imfi whefi it &t Mgth came po « close, fSjg toy tdsf 



V> dedicato a cup to the queen of heaven ; and forthwith clan«. As we saw him on sneh public occasions, his bhrad j , 
a series of low benches, covered with crimson cloth, were connteiianee was hoaminp with good-humoured benevo- i , 
ranged from one end of the room to the other, and were Icnce ; but it is of an intellcrtnal cant, and lighted up with | ■ 
speedily lo.nled with roast-pig, hams, fowls, and other sub a twinkling eye, which, as occasion demands, would • 
star.tial dislu's ; and before each a cook, or butcher, we equally expressive of i>euetrating shrewdness as of social 
could not tell which, sat'down a-fa-Chi/toh^ and taking a glee.’ 

knife, like a oaUsSis, oommeneed slicing it down, in dctiaucc . . 

of the maxims of the Carvt'r's (4uidc, grasping the joint* \ 

I wttli the loft hand, the long nails of whieh served for both « fbencu AND ^Kgi^isii SIANNEHS. 

I fi.rk and Rpmn. The coremnny in iiitciidM as an acknow- Ti,p of aocicty ia, without doutrt, porfectly ooinprr- I i 
.Icdgmmt of the bounty of tlio nuecii of heaven, and is hended and completely praotised in the htlRht iiictnamlis : 
gono throngh hefifre tlio ^oata, to show them that, even „f An Kngl&hman cannot enter a aaluoii, witliunl ' 

after the exuWaneo of djahea with which «iey have ta-en inatantly fcclliiK he la among a race more soi iul than lii» ' 
Berve<i, there IS still cnoLigli and to Spare. 1 ho sliced meat compatriots. Whiit, for example, is more Cfaisiiiniiiate i 
was the table, as were also cofd mutton and pork, the mnniicr in which a French lady receives her 

none of w'hlch were eaten ; and then succeeded a dessert of g.icsts? .She iinitcR graceful repose and imalfectcd dig- ' 
fruits and prcsciTCs, with a.bun<lp.nco of wine, cordials, and nity with the most amiable irgard for others. She secs 
eamshoo. ^ every one, she speaks to every one ; she sees tliein at the 

c*The “most prolonged breakfast,” says Sir Walter Scott, right moiuciit, sJic says the right tiling. It is utterly ini- \ 
“ cannot w'cll last above . an hour hut he does not act any possible to detect any difference in the iiositirm of her 
limits to dinners, as in his own practice he observed none, guests by the spirit in which she welcomes them. 'J'lioro 
The one we are speaking of had alrtmdy exteinlod almost is^ indeed, throughout every circle of Parisian socu ty, from 
1, to foiu* hours ; and, to the best of our recollection, the the ‘chateau' to the cabaret, a sincere homage to intellect; 

I more substantial food was not entirely removed when the and this w'lthonf. any maudlin senHincnt. None sooner 
■ dessert came upon the table, while the toasts, we think, had than the Parisians can draw the line between factitious ' 
I commenced bcforeliand. The first was “The <iuecu of notoriety and honest fame ; or sooner distinguish between 
1; KnglanJ and the eiuimror of China,” which was drunk the counterfeit celebrity and the standard repiitatifui. In - 
I j with tremendous applause, the Chinese being especially Kughuid wc too often alteiTiate between a supcn iliows 
! vociferous, hn//zaing, clapping their haiub«, and beating the uegleet of giaiius rind a rhapsodical pursuit of fpiaek**. 

, table in the most approved English public-dinner fashion, j,, England, when a’ new character appears in our eireh s, 

' tho band in the a<\ioiuing room striking up what wc pre- the first question alwavs is, ‘ Who is he ?* In France it i.s, 

I suine vas an appropriate air, but which soun<h<l to oiu* ‘ vV'hat is ho:"' fn England, ‘I low miicli a-yeai ?’ In . 
! ears not unlike a. iJighlai.d pibroch. *A few otlier toa.sts h^anee, MVhat has he done 
I ibllow'cd — amongst the rest the king of the French and the 

king of Sweden, each of whom had a snbjt'ct aiiiong the mental awaptatjon. ; 

guests ; and Keying th:n <*:dlcd upon the, governor for a AVonderfnIlj docs the mind suit itself to occasions, and ; 
song, us a condition to giMiig one' himself, w'hi eh he after- hccoine aeeominodatcd to every circuin stance. It will.' 
w'ards did, and very w-ell too, and joined lustily in the ap- rise superior to the stri»Ues of fortune, be happy in adver- ' 
plauKC with which it was received. Pwanp-tsye-Rhing gu\e sity, and serene in death. Tiie pnnseiousne^s of reetitude i 
us two 6oi\ga ; the emperor’s son-iii-law exeuscil himself on 
aeeoinit of a hoarseness, brought on doubtless by the uii- 
'wontc'd exercise of his lungs uiirii^g the visU ; and an at- 
tendant Tartar, a deseomiant of Genghis-khan, we were 
told, ehante<l a wild lilt, having many of tho elmrueterisHo'. 
of an old .Scottish or Irish air. f)n the jiart of tlie English 
quests, beside.s the governor, ;.nngs were sung by th<» ma- 

S ' ^ >r-general, tho chief-justiee, llic Honourable Frederick 
nuH*, and JMr Short rode. 

I ‘ Tlie Chinese are foinl of C'nlivcniug their eiitertaimmMits 
j with shows and dramatic exhibitions, and most autliors 
I mieak of these as invariable aceci.npuninicuts. I’lie pre.‘«ent 
i dinner was an exception, ])robably because visits to foreign 
i pow'ers never having been before drt'aml c.'in ('liina, play- 
I ors form no part .of an ambassador's retinue. I Tow ever, a 
substitute w'jus found in a game winrli we, do not remem- 
ber ever having seen described. Two flowers (ilablias) 
were given to Keying, who, first twirling them round bis 
liead, and then bolding them to his nose, gave one to the 
govetnor and another to the general, who were desired to 
hand them round the tabic. In the ineantiine a drum was 
; kept heating in the outer isvom, tlA perfonnor at* rundoiu 
. making a sudden stop ; and the person in whose hand tlu' 

I flower then chanced to be fouf'l, was required to quad' otf 
a bumper of wine. This sport, from tlic snrt U ffe jmlrw 
with which it. was kept up, ^yn’ated a good deal t.f amuse- 
ment, the Chinese being especially mindful to W'atch tly ir 
; victims, and laughing goo^-htimourcdly when caught tii :ni- 
I selves. 

‘In sporting phrase, tho pneo of the evening had been 
j : uncommonly fast, and all “caroused potatiems bottle deep 
1 but wbetber it was the excellence of the drink, or tl\e coun- 
I tcracting effects of tho ragouts, every one, Fiuropcan and 
! Cliincae, seemed quite able to carry his rujuor disorectly. 

I The oouqiany broke up about eleven o’clock. Keying and 
I ibo rest of the Chinese accompanying their guests down 
' stairs^ and taking leave of them at the door, both appearing 
' i to be mutually satisfied with the meeting. 

‘A tvlan so mmous in the^lvcstcm wwld as Keying, was 
; of cottl*e the observed of all ob.servers during his visit. Ho 
Is, w'C should suppose, of some fifty years of ago, bis tali 
and fnsjestio form being graced with manners at once dig- 
•; ; nifled and courteous. His whole deportment, in short, 
j I was that of a p^ectly well-bred man of the world ; and but 
I for his dms and language, he might have been taken^ for a 
1 1 flue sp^’flmenlff the old English gentleman of the highest 



will not only enable it to endure e\il, Inil dive.st iiiiMrori um* 
of its every teiTor. TeiidenicKs will yield to nu iml.eiidina 
firmuesH, ami the eye in whieb the tear of einolioii \\i\<< so 
often htarted, will disdain to He who rnnaik.'* tho 

vicissitudes of fortune, ami iiovv iptiekly prosperity iimy !»(« 
succeeded by a fall, eannioue appreciate that propiTtV (»f 
the miml by whieb it becomes elevated in triumph, and’e-x- 
tracts from advi'rsity its hiddcui jewel. Not rightly allow- 
ing for the action of this proj>eity, we ‘.rr often in impnt- 
iiig misery to tho cheerful and felicity to tiie sad. Jieli 
sarins, blind, and the sport of his crieiiiic.s, might have vet 
boon Ihippier tlian tho einperop of the Ka.st. The primuplo 
of adaptation to everything which can be tlu* lot of man, 
is a good genius which follow'S liim ihronghoiit his bi'iiig : 
and its workings are alike evident, whether you regfird his 
mental or pliysieal relations to the phenoirieiia whiidi en- 
eom]fass him ; it is this which gives a zest to his jdensurcs, 
a solace to his cares ; it gilds for him tin' .sunbeimiH of Liio 
iiiomiiig,' and when niglit approaches, it ‘sniooth-s ' for him 
* the raven down of darkness till it smiles.’ — H'. A'. Harlow, 

INTELLECTUAI. P/KCOCITY. 

A child exhibits cousiderablu talent, as it is supposed, ■ 
and perhaps a great propensity to reading. U is (h'cided 
to be a little genius. Uuduo efforts are made to cultivate • 
its mental powers, and this cultivation is not eon lined to ■ 
the faeultie.s proper to youth, but as it occasionally ex- ! 
hibits reasoning powers, every effort is made to cnltivstc : 
these ; or. in short, more or Ie6.s of the class of intellectual 
pow’crs. Tlie mind ie now strained, tho general health is 
impaired,*-' and he who was so bright st nine or ten, is ' 
stupid or an idicA wheii he cornea to maturity . — oj 
thft late Dr Hope. ' ! . 

GENEBOUB SYMPATHY. ! I 

King George IL having ordered his gardens at Kew and | 
Kiclimond to be opened for the admission of the public , 
during part of tlic summer, bis gardener finding it troubh^ • > 
some to birn, complained to the king that tho ficojilo ga- . i 
therod the flowers. * What,* said the* monandi, * are my , > 
people fond of flowers ? Then plant;Some mdin.* ; 

^ j. 

Published by ^V. nod E. Chambumi, Kdlubuz^ (also 

98, MUisr fftrset, Olasgow; ; and wifili tnsir i^rmlssio]), by W. B. 
Oak, Amen Comer, bondon.«Tpfinted B]iAxa»(mr and Evans 
I IVbItefHan, London. ■ 



BABYOLATRY. j 

Thf.he must be a strange deficiency, either of heart or ! 
head, in the man who can look on a child with indif- 1 
fcrencc or contempt. Tliere is a poetry, a purity, a ^ 
beauty about childhood, which is in this w^orld perfectly 
unique ; and lie who cannot appreciate it, proves tliat 
his mental and moral tastes arc by no means pure or 
elevated. Truly has the poet said, * ITeaven lies about 
us in our infancy ;* and no one can have observed the 
exuberance of life in a healthy and cheerful child, its elo- 
quent earnestness, the intense emotion beaming from its 
sparkling eye, its carc-unwrinklcd brow, its happy to- 
days and hopeful to-morrows, without feeling the truth 
of the assertion. Mmdi is there in children calculated 
to render them the best companions of adults ; and .fitr 
more instruction and improvement may be derived from 
their lively prattle and pastimes than is generally ima- 
gined. 

Perhaps it is this exceeding loveliness of children 
which makes the mind more acutely sensitive to the 
injudicious treatment of them, by many who arc cer- 
tainly old enough to know bettor. The thought of what 
they arc iii many families gives the greater pain, be- 
cause it is BO readily associated with tliat of what they 
might be. Petted, praised, w'orshipped, thrust upon 
the notice of every one, as if they could never he sulH- 
ciqjitly regarded, these lovely little creatures arc made 
to appear in a most unlovely aspect ; and many a family 
circle is avoided by the intelligent, and those who do 
not care to be postered by * those children,’ as they arc 
significantly designated. Pity is it that those w'ho have 
the oiirc of them should be so injudicious and unwise : 
pity that little creatures capable of aflbrding so much 
pleasure should be often rendered so wearisome and 
annoying. ^ 

That parents should love their children, even to ex- 
cess, is perfectly natural and right ; but when they call 
upon the circle of their acquaintance to worship the 
little go<ls and goddesses of their idolatry, they can 
scarcely wonder if the unreasonable expectation is dis- 
appointed. Tn some families this system of child- w'or- 
ship, or babyolatry, as we have termed it, commences 
as soon as the child is born. The nurse, jrho fs always 
officiously ready to act the part of higif^iest, thrusts 
it into your arms, and insists that the child wants to 
come to you. She asks you in a triumphant tone, that 
admits of but one answer, if you ever saw a more beau- 
tiful babe ? and you arc denounced as a graceless churl 
if you do not seize upon the opportunity of praising its 
every feature. . And then how the baby smiles at you 1 
It wants to kiss yon, interprets the nurse, and you must 
kiss the child .whether you will dr not; nay, If you do 
not absoltttdy smbOuff the little innocent with kisses, 
you are uiL daif u,' as a kind of egre, a mobster without 


human sympathies, pronounded a hopeless old bachelor, 
and asked if you positively dislike children. Then you 
must pass your opinion .as to whether its eyes are most 
like those of papa or mamma, and you must vow that 
tliat pretty mouth is the exact counterpart of its mother’s. 
Wo to you if you grow tired of dandling the little pet 
before nurse is ready to take it from you ; wo to you if 
you manifest the slightest symptom of weariness of the 
precious cliarge committed to your keeping ; and you 
are a fortunate man if you arc not pressed into the office 
of godfather, and ^onr purse lightened tp make the 
customary presents entailed upon the office. 

This species of taliyoliitry, however, is harmless and 
pardonable, compared with the grosser and more iicrni- 
eious forms of it with respect to children of more ad- 
vanc<ffi age. in one family, you can scarcely sit down 
before you must see Tom's copy-book, and hear Jane play 
I ‘ Weber’s Last Waltz and another fond foolish mother 
I will insist on y^ar staying to see Jem’s Christmas letter, 
after being tayght for only one ‘ half.* ‘ I see him, 8»r I* 
was the irritated an8wtfr*of the great lexicographer to 
a foolish father who was fearful the doctor had not 
observed his lubberly son : and similar is the feeling 
of many who arc continually teased into listening to 
Norval-spouting boys and Rossini-strumniing girls, 
and compelled to praise what they feci to be au intoler- 
able infliction and nuisance. 

For ourselves, so much do we slirink from the annoy- 
ances inseparable from the system of babyolatry, that 
we generally dBeliiie an invitation when Ave have any 
reason to suppose that the party is^ot together in 
honour of some little sucking god^or goddess. We 
were, however, to our great chagrin, entrapped a few. 
weeks since ifito one of these child-worshipping as- 
semblies, the incidents at which wc shall briefly de- 
scribe. • # • 

We had been invited to meet .<> few friends on the 
evening alluded to; and lot being aware of the inte- 
resting ^ct, that a juvenile birthday ivas to bo cele- 
brated, in unsuspecting ignurauce we were punctual to 
tlWVgppoiJ'traent. It was soon evident, however, for 
what purppse the circle of a score hod been formed ; 
namely, to celebrate the birthday of tlie eldest Miss 
Dobbs, wlio had that day attained the interesting age 
of flv^ Tlie company were all assembled, and many 
and earnest were the inquiries after the little goddess 
at whoso shrine the worshippers were gathered, and 
who had not yet made her appearance ; but mamma 
informed the company that Miss Wilhelmina would bo 
dressed in a short time, and^ot without a self-compla- 
cent glance at one or two^ %male friends, as if to inti- 
mate that their patience would be well repaid. 

While Miss Wilhelmina was preparing, liowever, for 
her her mamma was retailing t| the company 
her sayings: how shrewdly she wwored ]her 

♦ 
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is irreducible case, as Mr Carlyle calls it. At the 
close of June (1650), he set out for the north 'with an 
army of about tw'enly thousand men-^u common number 
for armies to consist of in those days — and on the 22d 
July he entered Scotland. Just before doing so, we find 
the iron general obliged to write sorrowfully to his son's 
father-in-law. Mayor, respecting that sun’s idle and ex- 
travagant life. * I beseech you call upon him,* says thft 
vexed father ; ‘ T hope you will discharge my duty and 
3'oiir own love ; you see how I am employed. I need 
pity, 1 know what 1 feci. Great place and business in 
the world is not worth the looking after : I should have 
no oomfort in mine, but that my hope is in the lord's 
presence# It is touching to hear these moans f)rom the 
fpirit of a man who to tlie world appeared as riding 
high in a position of great glory. Yet immediately 
thereafter something droll occurs. While lying at 
Mordington House, near Berwick, sonic of the ofBccrs, 
including the general, hearing a great shout among the 
soldiers, looked out of the windows, ‘ They spied,* says 
Whillocke, * a soldier with a Scotch kirn (churn) on his 
lioad. Some of them had been purveying dl>road, and 
liad found a vessel flllcd witli Scotch cream : bringing 
the reversion of it to their tents, some got dishhils, and 
some hatfuls ; and the cream being now low in the ves- 
sel, one fellow would have a modest drink, and so lifts 
the kirn to liis mouth ; but another canting it up, it falls 
over his head, and the man is lost in it — all the cream 
trickles down his apparel, and his head fast in the 
tub ! This was a merriment to the officers : as Oliver 
lov(‘(l an innocent jest.* 

C'romwell, advancing into the country, found it in a 
groat measure desolated, and that a good army , lay 
juisted very strongly between Kdinburgh and Leith to 
(ilijioae his further progress. Their policy was to weary 
and starve him out ; and it had nearly proved cftcctual. 
Meanwhile, dcclanitions and counter-declarations, ex- 
liihiling tlieir (‘ontciiding iirinciplos, issued fnmi boUi 
]»artiev. Oomwell accuses the kirk commissioners of 
evrtioealing his papers from their people, and adds, ‘ Send 
as many of your papers as you please amongst ours : 
they have a free passage. I fear them not. What is 
of God in them, would it might be embraced and re- 
ociived r Then he says, ‘ I am iiersunded tliat divers of 
[ you w'ho lead the people, have laboured to build yoiir- 
j selves in these things [king and covenaiitj ; wherein you 
1 hi^'c censured others, and established yourselves upon 
I the word of Owl.” Is it therefore infallibly agreeable 
to the word of God all that you. say ? I beseech you, in 
the bowels of Ghrist, think it possible you may be mis- 
taken. . . . There may be a carnal confidence tipoii mis- 
understood and misapplied precepts, which may lie 
called spiritual drunkenness ; there may be a covenant 
made with death and hdl!’ There is signal power in 
the language of CromTvcll at this crisis: hear again 
what he sent ftom his cifmp near the Pcntland Hills, in 
answer to a declaration from the kirk, indorsed by the 
states * But that, under tlie pretence of the covenant, 
mistaken and wrested from the most native intent and 
equity thereof, a king should be taken in by you, to be 
imposed upon us ; and this ** be” called ** the cause of 
God and the kingdom 6nd this done upon the satis- 
faction of God's people in both nations,” as is alleged— 
together with a disowning of malignauts ; althiugh he 
who is the head of them, in whom alljpllr hope and 
comfort lies, be received ; who at this vc^ lofstant hath 
a Popish amfy fighting for and under him in Ireland} 
bath Prince Rux^rt, a man who hath had his hand 

at head of our ahijps, stolen from Us upon a malig- 
nant aocount; hath tae Erench and Irish sl^s daily 
maldng ddlpK^St^nus on Our coasts'; Ml strong comtn- 
natioustb^.the moligtiants in England, to raise armies 
in our1j(mls,' hy wtue of his commissions, who hath 

oClatelsl^ jOUr^y nm How the 

you have received him 
upon, and Snl^resm in their cuds and con- 

sequtodei caiibeaccarGid,lre 


cannot discern ! And how we should bedieve, that whilft ! 
known and notorious lualignants arc fighting and jJot- 
ting against us on the oiie hand, and you declaring for i 
him on the other, it should not be an “ espousing \)f a i 
malignant party’s quarrel or inlercstJ’ but be a mere 
“ fighting upon former grounds and principles, and in i 
defence of the cause of God and the kingdoms, as hath 
been these twelve years lust past,” as you say ; how this 
should be “ for the security^ and satislaclion of God's 
people jn both nations,” or “ how” the opposing of this 
should render ns enemies to the godly with you, Mre can- 
not well understand. Estiecially considering that all | 
these malignants take their confidence and encourage- I 
ment from the late transactions of your kirk and state ! 
with your king.* The (^vantage which Cromwell had 
in the clearness of his position over the Scotch, with 
their ‘ irreducible case,’ is here remarkably showqi^ 

After several weeks liad been spent in vain skirr^ips 
(in most of which, howcvcT, the English were victors), 
Cromwell was obliged, by want of provisions ;ind by 
sickness, to draw back to Dunbar, whither the Scotch 
followed him. Here, with a reduced and sickened army, 
he was sadly hemmed in by the goodly liost of the 
enemy, lying upon the slopes of the celebrated I)ooii 
Hill, all the passes into England closed against him. It 
Wtis a terrible strait *, but his genius broke tlirough it. 
On the evening of the 2d September, walking in the 
garden of Broxburn Uunsc, i\ear Dunbar (his quarters 
for the time), the English general observed the Scotch 
descc'idiiig towards him, presenting their right wing to 
his position, while the bulk of their army took ground 
behind, between the lull and the deep- cut channel of 
the rit-ulet Brtf[)k. Mr (^'arlyle doubts the famous story 
of the clergymen having urged General f.CKiey to this 
course against his will : he rather attributes it to the 
discomfort of bivouac in bad weather on that hill 
overlooking the sea. However it was, Cromwell in- 
stantly perceifed the j|^vant.agt of bringing his wiiole 
force on the right wing of the Scotch, trusting to throw 

back upon their foot, and thus produce their destruc- 
tion. Next morning, before sunrise, it was done. Mr 
Carlyle’s description of the battle is uncommonly ani- 
mated : — 

* We English have some lents ; tlie Scots have none. 
The hoarse sea moans bodeful, swinging low and Iicavy 
against these wliiiistunc bays ; the sea and tlie tempests 
arc abroad ; all else aNlcop but we— and there is One that 
rides on the wi^j^^s of the iviiid. 

‘ Towards three in the morning tli^^cotch foot, by 
onicr of a major-general say some, "tlnguibh tlieir 
matches, all but two in a company cower under the 
corn-shocks, seeking some imperfect shelter and sleep. 
Bo wakeful, yt English; watch and pray, and keep 
your i>owder dry. About four o’clock conies order to 
my pudding-headed Yorkshire friend [a private chro- 
nicler named llodgsofl, whom Mr Carlyle chooses to 
describe by this phrase] tlmt his regiment must mount 
and march straightway ; his and various other regiments 
march, ppuring swiftly to the left to Brocksmouth 
H^se, to the pass over the Brock. With overpowering 
foh^ let ns storm the Scots right wing there ; l^at that, 
and 91 are beaten. Major Hodgson riding along, heard, 
ho says, “ of cornet praying in tlie night a company of 
poor men, I think, making worshfp there, under the 
void hpaven, hefoi^ battilo joined. Major Hodgson, 
giving his charge to a brother officer, turned aside to 
listen for a ttinutc, and worship and pray along with 
them ; Imply his last larayer on this earth, as it might 
prove to be. But no: this cornet prayed witli such 
effiision, as ^aa wonderftil ; and imparted strength to my 
Yorkshire friend, who strengthened his men by tcU'mg 
them of it. And the heavens, in their mercy, I think, 
have opened ua a way of deliverance ! Tlie moon gleams 
out, bard and blue, riding among hail-clouds *, and over 
St il^b’s a streak of dawn is rising. 

‘ And now to the hour when the attack bhould be, and 
no Lanoibevt is yet here. Ho is ordering the hnjs far to 
the right yrt; aifid C^ver, occasionally fh Hb^Son^s 
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hcariiifr, i» impatient for him. The Scota. too, on this 
^;v\ng lire au’flkc, tliinkinjf to 8mi)rise us. 'i^iere is their 
trumpet sounding-— we heard it once ; and Lambert, who 
was to load the attack, is not here. The Lord-General 
is impatient : bel^old X^imhert at last ! The trumpets 
peal, sliattering with fierce clangor Night’s silence: 
the cannons awaken along all the line : The I.iOrd of 
Hosts !— the liOrd of Hosts 1 ” On, my brave ones ; on ! 

* The dispute ** on this fight wing was hot and siiiT 
for three quarters of an hour.” I’lenty of flrg from 
field^pieces, snap-hances, matchlo(*ks, entertains the 
Scotch main battle across the lirock; poor stiffened 
men, roused from the corn-shocks adth their matches all 
out! Bat here on the rights their horse, “ with lancers 
in the front rank,” charge desperately ; drive us back 
across the hollow of the rfvuleT— bock a little : but the 
Lc^^rd ffives us courage, and we storm home again, horse 
and^ ioot, upon them, with a sliock like torn^o tem- 
pests; break them, beat them, drive them all adrift. 

** Some^fled towards Oopperspatb, but most across their 
own foot.” Their own poor foot, whose matches were 
hardly well alight yet ! Poor men, it was a terrible 
awakening for them : field-pieces and charge of foot 
across the Brocksburii : and now here is their own horse 
in mad panic trampling them to death. Above three 
thousand killed upon the place. “ 1 never saw such a 
charge of foot and horse,” says one ; nor did I. Oliver 
vras still near to Yorkshire Hodgson when the shock 
succeeded : Hodgson heard him say, “ They run ! I pro- 
fess they run!” And over St Abb's Head and the 
German Ocean just then bursts the first gleam of the 
level sun upon us ; and I heard Nol say, in the words of 
the Psalmist, “Let God arise, let his ercmics be scat- 
tered.” * 

* Even so. The Scotch army is shivered to utter ruin ; 
rushes, in tumultuous wreck, hither, ^hither ; to Bcl- 
haveu, or, in their distraction, even to Dunbar: the 
chase goes as far as Haddington, led by Hacker, “ The 
l/)rd-General made a halt,” toys Hodgson, “ and sang 
the hundred-and-scvontccnth psalm,” till our horse 
could gather for the chase. Ilnndred-and-scventeen^h 
psalm at the foot of ilie Doon Hill ; there we uplift it, 
to the tune of Bangor, or some still higher score, and 
roll it strong and great against the sky : — 

O give VO praiBC \mto thn I,on1, 

All nations that be ; 

Likewise, yo people all, accord 
Ills name to magnify. 

FflUp’C.it to iw-M'ard ever arc ^ 
loving-kindnesses ; 

Ills truth endures for evermore : 

T1b 3 Lord O do ye blcs-s. 

And now to the chase again. 

* The prisoners arc ten thousand— all the foot in a 
mass. Many dignitaries ue taken ; not a few are slain ; 
of whom see printed lists— full dS? blunders,’ *' 

The day after all this we have Cromwell writing to 
his son’s fathcr-in-law — ’Jr pray tell Doll [his son’s 
wife] I do not forget her nor her little brat.’ lie is 
curious to know if she is iikely to bring hliiP a second 
grandchild, while perhaps busied with the dispostf'^ of 
the ten thousand prisoners, many of whom haye<^ 2 rface 
slavery in the Bermudas. <* 

The affair at Dunbar broke the prime strength of the 
Scotch ; it gave the capital to Cromwell $ but they could 
still make a stout front for the young king, by tkking in 
the less pure Presbyterians and the king’s more imme- 
diate friends. The English general addressed "himself, 
to the siege of Edinburgh castle; but first, finding the 
city cler^ secluded there, he invited them to come out 
and minister to their flocks. This gave rise to. a curious 
correspondence through xhe medium of the governor, 
Dundas. -Their answer was, ‘ that though they are 
ready to be spent in their Master’s service, and torefhse 
no suffering, so they may fnlfll their ministry with joy, 
yet perceiving’ the persecution to be personal, by the prac- 


tice o^nr party upon the ministers of ChrismaEbgland 
and H!!}CLnd,jand in the kingdom of ^otlana since your 


/ unjust invasion thereof, tind finding nothing expresselS^ 
I in yours whereupon to build any security for their per* 
sons while ther are tliere^ and for their return hither, 
they are resolved to reserve themselves for letter times, 
and to wait upon Him who hath hidden His face for a 
while from the sons of Jacob.’ Cromwell told them in 
reply, that * if their Master's service were chiefly in 
their eye,' they would less fear suffering. * The ininia- 
ters in England,’ he said, * are supported, and have 
liberty to preach the gospel ; though not to rail, nor, 
under pretence thereof, to overtop the civil power, or 
debase it as they please.' As to tlie unjust invasion 
tliey spoke of, time was when a Scotch army invaded 
England : on the reasons of it, * the Lord hath heard us, 
thougli you would not. upon ns solemn an appeal as any 
experience can parallel.’ Einally, tlie Lord's hiding his 
face from the so-callcd sons of Jacob is no wonder, 

’ when he hath lifted up bis hand so eminently against 
a family so often as he hath done against this [the 
Stuarts], and men will not see his hand.’ The Scotch 
clergy, says Mr Carlyle, never got such a reprimand 
since they first took ordination ! 

They returned, however, to the charge. It could be 
no imaginary fear of suffering when so many ministers 
were deprived of their benefices, sequestrated, and forced 
to flee. It savoured not of liberty to preach the gospel, 

, when the preachers were forbidden to speak against tlic 
sins and enormities of civil powers. And as to the 

* solemn appeal,* ‘ tliey have not so learned Christ as to 
hang the equity of their cause upon events.* So it was 
in brief. 

Cromwell, because he was ‘ at some reasonable lei- 
sure,’ again replied, and at considerable length, defend- 
ing himself first as to his concern with ttieir covenant, 

* If these gentlemen,’ he says, * do assume to themscU cs 
to be the infallible expositors of the covenant, as they do 
too much td their auditories “ to be tlie infallible expo- 
sitors” of the Scriptures “ also,” counting a different 
sense and judgment from theirs breach of covenant and 
heresy — no marvel they judge of others so antborita- 
tivcly and severely. But we have not so learned Christ. 
We look at ministers as helpers of, not lords over, God’s 
people. I appeal to their consciences whether any 
“ person” trying their doctrines, and dissenting, shall 
not incur the censure of sectary? And what is this but 
to deny Christians their liberty, and assume tlie infal- 
lible chair? What doth he whom we would not be likeyed 
unto [the Pope] do more than this ?’ 

The other defences can find no room here. At last 
he comes to the solemn apfu^al ‘ Did you not,’ he 
says, ‘ solemnly appeal and pray ? Did not we do so too? 

I And ought not you and we to think, with fear and trem- 
I bling, of the hand of the great God in this mighty and 
strange appearance of his; instead of slightly calling it 
an “ event? ” Were not both your and our expectations 
rcnewcfi from time to time, whilst wo waited upon God, 
to see which way he would manifest himself upon our 
appeals? And shall we, after all these our prayers, fast- 
ings, tears, expectations, and solemn appeals, call these 
bare “events?” The Lord pity, you.* More there is to 
the like purpose; all insuffldent, however, to convince 
men in their position. With one sulky rejoinder, the 
correspondence closed. GromweU soon after reduced 
the casUe by force. 

The WOT y^kept up, but with little action, for nearly 
a twelvemonM^ The English commander acted witu 
humanity in his general dealings with Scotland, mourn- 
ing all the time the obduracy which liad beset men 
whose religious feelings he knew how to honour. He 
even Buccc^ed in overcoming the prejudices of several 
of the ^ore sincere people some became sensible of the 
absurdity of fighting for an idea of -toalty with such a 
special object as the young king before.- them. .While 
the final event was pendingt ahont the let oC.May 1651, 
Cromwell chanced, on his way to the west, to pam the 
old house of AUantoun, and there inq^rod-for a gui^ 
This place is now a pattern of sylvan beauty, through 
the tasteful exertions of the late proprietor, Sir Henry, 


!euart. It then, Mr Carlyle thinks, a lean, tur* 
I reted, angry, old stone house, standing in some green 
place in the alluvial bolIowB of the Aughter Burn or its 
tributaries. [He is quite wrong in his dcs,crjption ; but 
this is.no matter.] The then Sir Walter Steuart, ^ing 
a loyal Covenanter, had fled, and none were in the 
house 1>ut his lady and one invalid son, who was after - 1 
wards, for a reason to be detailed, called the Captain of 
Allantoun. To pursue the narrative of a gentlcmifti 
of an ensuing generation iCohnm Collections') — *He 
[Cromwell] found the road through Auchtermuir not 
practicable for carriages; and upon his return, he 
called in at Sir Walter’s house. There was none to en- 
tertain him but the lady and Sir Walter’s sickly son. 
The good woman was as much for the king and royal 
family as her husband ; but she offered the general the 
civilities of her house, and a glass of canary was pre- 
sented. ^ The general observed the forms of these times 
(1 have it from good authority), and he asked a blessing 
in a long pathetic grace before the cup went round ; he 
drank his good wishes for the faniily, and asked for 
Sir Walter; and w’as pleased to say his myther was a 
Stewart’s daughter, and he had a relation to the name. 
All passed easy ; and our James, being a lad of ten 
years, came so near as to handle the hilt of one of the 
swords: upon which Oliver stroked his head, saying, 

** You arc my little captain ;” and this was all the eoni> 
mission our captain of Allantoun ever had. 

* Tlie general called for some of liis own wines for 
himself and otlusr officers, and would have the lady try 
his wine ; and was so humane, when he savr the young 
gentleman so muigre and indisposed, he said changing 
the climate might do good, and the soutli of b'rance, 
MoiitpeUier, was the place. 

* Amidst all this humanity and x>olitcncss he omitted 
not, in person, to return thanks to God in a pointed 
grace after his repast ; and after this, hasted on his re- 
turn to join the army. The lady liad been a strenuous 
royalist, and her son a captain in command at Dunbar ; 
yet upon this interview with the general she abated 
much of her zeal. She said she was sure Cromwell was 
one who feared God, and had that fear ia him, and the 
true interest of religion at heart. A story of this kind 
is no idle digression ; it has sonic small connexion with 
the family concerns, and show's some little of the genius 
of these distracted times.’ 

At lengtli the war was brought to a close in au un- 
e^iHJclcd manner. The Scottish army, having its sup- 
plies from the north cut off by Crornw’cll taking pos- 
session of Tertli, decamped from Stirling, and entered 
Kngland, where it was expected many royalists would 
join them. Cromwell 'pursued in hot haste: they got 
no accessions— took possession of Worcester, and there 
w'ere crushed to pieces on the anniversary of the fight 
at Dunbar. The consequence was, the reduction of the 
kingdom of Scotland to the English Common w'calth. 

‘SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE.’ 

A ME^T volume, illustrated with a large number of 
spirited wood-engravings, has lately appearetl under 
this title, purporting to be translations from the Flemish 
of Hendrik Conscience.* Amongst the few authors who 
write in their native Flemish tongue. Conscience, we 
are informed, liolds a prominent positi^. •* A fiery 
•patriot,’ observes his translator, ‘ w'btMbights in the 
great performances of his forefathers; an ardent ad- 
mirer^ his own native idiom, , to elevate which he de- 
votes the energy of his powerful min^ and the eflUsions 
of his rich poetical vein he bears a glowing Hatred to 
the French refinement and language, which J^ave kept 
his belqved country in disgrimeful subserviency and 
mental boud^ge.* 

In his to disengage his countrymen from the 
aseendanoy of the Celts, aa he does not hesitate to call 
Ibe French, Mynheer Conscience spares no kind of ridi- 
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I cule ; and in describing the sorrows which affiict families 
I overcome by the Gallophobia, he .touches pathetically 
I on a simple state of manners which, he says, is fast 
I disappearinir in Flanders. On this account the book 
may be viewed as a curiou^ if not nicluucholy revelation 
of patriotic feeling. Belgium, though politically inde- 
pendent, is socially only a fragment of FYancc. As every 
one who has visited it must be aware, it is overrun 
with French manners, langjiage, literature, and thea- 
tricals. Nop do we sec how such a catastrophe could 
have been averted : wc fear not by the occasional pub- 
lication of a few stories such as the present, much as 
these tend to unmask vice and folly, and incidcate the 
more kindly an(> domestic aflcctions. Deeply appre- 
ciating, liowcver, the principles which have guided 
Constdcnce in his exertions, wc trust that he will not 
be altogether unsuccessful ; and that if his countrymen 
do permanently adopt a language and literature wkich 
he seems to detest, they will at least rcpudia!cthe 
nuiuncrs and morals which too frequently accompany 
thorn. Conscience thus coumicnccs his tale yf Sis/ia 
van liooscimicl : — 

‘ Not many years ago yrni might have seen, in one of the 
streets behind the green churchyard of Antwerp, a famous 
old grocer’s shop, which, through many generations, had 
descended from father to sou, and always been eonspicuoiis 
for good w’ares.’ The lost occui>ants of the establislinient 
wen* James V'an Roosemael and his wife Sisha. Trained i 
from early youth to life of industry, this wedded pair ‘ had | 
never found lime to iahe part’ in the proOTcss of modem j 
civil; ; or. tu tot her words, to I'rcnmifu themselves. • 
Their dn*8H, made of stout cloth, wjik jilaiii, and hardly ever i 
cliangtHl its cut ; thi \ merely distinguished working-drt^ss, ; 
Siinday-dress,^and Kjister-dre«s. The latter was never 
taken from tlie oui)boa»il hut on the great ^mlidays, or 
^hen the Van Koosemacis took tlic holy eouini union, or 
were invited hv hriends as god-]>ar<;nt8 or marriage guests. 

It w'us easily be seen that these simple peo])le of the 
old Flemish w’orld, in their quaint thougli goodly attire, 
hwked rathe^ strang(‘ly if eoio pared with many a beau 
who, for a few' francs, niftl decked himself out iu a fine 
^how'y dress, and would, in passing, regard the Van Uoose- 
maels w ith disdain. But they did not mind it, and thought, 

« Kvery man has his own point to gain — you the shallow, 
vve the siihbtanee.” They were,. sufficiently uneducated 
nut to know that gentlefolks do not dine at noon, and 
they therffi>n» were vulg.ar enough to sit dow'n to dinner 
when the clock struck twelve ; y(*a iiion', they never forgot 
to Mjiy grace both before and utter dinner. But tlu*re were 
other imperfections with wliich they might also be charged : 
fur instance, t|^'y did not understand a word of French, 
and had never Telt the want of this acc^plishincnt ; they 
w'orc religious, industrious, humble, aii8|rabovc all, peace- 
able. 

‘The old Van Rooscinacls had a yoftng daughter called 
Slska, after hci^iother, of the age of fifteen, tall and slendtr 
for her years, with haudsomo figure and features, fair hair 
and blue eyes — a genuine, charming Brabantish child. She 


had bean educated aL a coumoii town school, knew hex 
native language, besiaes arithmetic, and all that sort of 
w'ork which a good biiTgh(|r's wife ought to understand, if 


it be only to know somctbiiig more about domestic manage- 
ment tlvpi her servant. Like her parents, she was simple, 
pious, obedient, afTcetionatc * not boisterous, idle, or sedf- 
V^ed, but in every w'ay calculated to maintain, with the 
mak^ho should marry, the lionolr and renown of the houso 
of her anc«9Btors, and to carry on the fanieus grocery shop.’ 

This happy old-fashioned concern w'as at length blown 
up by^a distressing family disaster. In the neighbour- 
hood of Roosemael’s shop lived a master shoemaker, 
named Spiuael, w)io became afflicted with a taste^ for 
French manners, knocked his two street vfSndows into 
one large showy front, and stuck up a variety of lying 
announcements of his wares in French — ‘ Mayasin de 
Bottes ct Souliers de J\irfr*iifDep6t of Paris Boots ^d 
Shoes), ‘ Veritahle Cirage Anglais* (Genuine English 
Blacking), and so forth. A change so contrary to old 
prejudices shocked Rooseinael, who was sorry to find 
that Siska had become an admiring acquaintance of 
Spinael’s daughter, ITiercse, just returned ^ from a 
French pension or hoarding-school. Anxious to emu- 
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l^e Thereso in her accomplishments, Sisha was desirous 
of proceeding to the same pension ; a thing her mother 
sillily encouraged, but whieU Van Boosemael loudly 
proteslcd against. A dlscassion ensues, in which l>r 
IVlhmaiis, the physician and friend of the family, is 
consulted. 

* “ 1 know very vfeU,” said Mrs Van Koosemacl, “ that you 
bear a great hatsed to everything French ; but wo are of 
the old world, fHend. It wont do now-a-days.'’ 

“ Mrs Van Koosemaol," aai«l the doctor, “ you wont under- 
stand me. It is not my intention to huidcr anybody from 
.'icqniring foreign languages : this you may see in tUc case 
of tny own son who is now at the uuiverHity. Docs he 

not undcratand French ? I should say so ; and a good deal 
better than the young ignoraniuses who*^ turn Thercse Spi- 
uaeVs head, and "dazzle your eyes so very inucli. Do not 
look at me, miidaui, with sucJ\ /in air of defiance. Yes, 
they are ignoi amuses ; for w*hat docs their knowicilge con- 
sisttn ? Some Freueli sentences picked up in the street, 
whicu^i.hcy often bungle lamentably enough. They do not 
know their native language ; and they are ignorant of the 
very names of the most useful sciences. All their learaing 
consists in French w'ind ; in words niid phrases w hich they 
now and then pick up in newspapers and novels. These 
they concoct into empty idle talk, and pnlm it on the unin- 
formed for French cultivation. But you really make me 
quite augry ; w'e are waiulering fr<tm the point. us 
come to an understanding. 1 will tell you, and mark my 
words ! There art; no doubt good educational establish- 
ments, but there artj far more bad than good ones. The 
good ones arc tluisc conducted by ladies, who, oonsciuns of 
Iho lioIineBS of their calling, have a better end in view th:ui 
to give to their charges a shining w'<irliilly varnish, .at the 
cxiKuiso of their ynety and morals; wdiere the teoeliers 
assiduously co-operate und watch incessant iy to guard 
against the poison of temptation, .and to couj*nt vanitfand 
mvolity ; where there is t due ar(»preciation of the good 
i|ua]itics that have their root in a ))atriotio sentiment, and 
a percept iiUi of tho danger of giving np this unre ground to 
foreign iufiueuce ; in a word, where they no not wisli to 
fonn fashionable ladies, but good and useful housewives, 
[f you shriuld now propose to flcnd, your Siska to such an 
cstiiblisluneni, t should be the laSt to object ; on the con- 
trary, 1 should be very glad of it.” ’ < 

Prompted by this reasonable advice, the father gives 
permission that his daughter shall go to one of the estab- 
iishinents recommended by Dr Pelkmans; but in the 
end, the mother and daughter bring matters to a different 
point. Siska is sent to the fasliiunable French pension 
which had tiiTned out the accomplished Mademoiselle 
Spioael. One of the ftrst things which she effected in the 
way of personal improvement in this sehcjol of manners, 
was the changiniuf her name to Fudoxie, as being more 
elegant than SisHl ; but this, which was communicated 
to her mother by letter, could not yet lx? mentioned to 
the father, for fear of the consequences. In her school- 
fellows she had n hundred teachers, who, by precept 
and example, * instructed her in the precious arts of 
indolence and luxury. The^ first month, she had a silk 
gowm in the newest fashion ; the fecond, a silk bonnet 
with flowers ; the third, a pfirasol ; the fourth, a gown 
tliat exposed her neck ; in tuc fifth she began to use 
pomatum and tlie milk of almonds, and kept, a small 
box, wherein she now and then dipped her fingers, to 
tinge her blooming cheeks with shameless rouge, uier^' 
to try how it would lookf Was not this a respcci^Sfule 
education befitting a burgher’s daughter ? doubt it 
was!* 

While Siska was in the course of demoralisatipu at 
the distant pension. Van Roosemael is slux^ked to learn 
that his neighbour Spinacl, for whom he had once en* 
tertained some regard, was utterly ruined by the young 
would-be-French gentlemen who firequented Ws, shopj 
they had,' with all their friendship for Spinael and his 
fkmily, verjf rarely paid thepr debts ; and at the ^ 
e^h tbeatricid season, tho comedigns * bolted,* well pro- 
vided with utipkid^for boots and shoes. To make mattor.v 
worse, the Flemish customers had forgotten tbq way to 
his gaudy shop: in a word, he was a ruined majai while 
tlie behaviour oJ blB daughter had admost brokea his 
heart. c " 
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Alarmed with the fate of his unfortunate neij^j- 
lK)ur, father Van Roosemael now insists on reedliug his 
daughter j and Siska is accordingly ordered home. The 
mother, anxious to see her child, hastens to the railway 
terminus to receive her. She scratinises difibrent fe- 
males who pass by; all the omnibuses have departed 
for the town, and iSX is silence around. 

‘ Mother Van Roosemaol sees tlio gates close ; deep sorrow 
ll'swell^ her heart ; a painful sigh escapes from her bosom ; 

has not seen her dear Siska : stiH she remains, os if a 
secret power fixed her to the gate; and long would she per- 
haps have remained there, lost in sad nioditatiou, if she hud 
not seen at a little distance a young lady Ntunding near a 
cal), in the attitude of one who was waiting for somebody. 
VJould sho be her Siska? Impossible 1 She is :t young lady 
oi' quality ; her splendid silk, gown iCkvos bajo a great itart 
of her neck ; a gauze shawl, to be sure, scciur intended to 
r^over, but docs not conceal it ; at each uiovement long 
ringlets arc dancing round her cheeks; from her costly 
buiinet agrand plume of feathers is waving ; her hand holds 
a i*rctty little parasol ; a score of boxes, of various shapes 
and sizes, and two large trunks, arc piled at her feet. I'liat 
is not Siska ! 

‘ Such aro\hc observations which Mother Van Roosemael 
is making, und tho thought thsit orceps into her afUit'tcd 
mind. Suddenly the young lady makes a sign of im- 
patience in the dircetiou of the matron, and, in doing so, 
shows licr features more distinctly. Yes, it in Siska : and 
look 1 the old stiff mother jumps towurds her like a young 
girl ; tears gush from her eyes, a smile brightens her 
features, Khe.opens her arms, and ejaculates witli touching 
joy, “ Oh, Siska, my eliild !” 

‘ But it seems that the young lady is'ashamcd of the name 
Siska ; she bluslios. But the blush soon p:is«es over, and 
she Lakes two sttqjs np to her mother, W’ho tries to throw 
both anus round the ncek (»f her child. But see ! the 
Frenchificfl daughter will not ranke a scene for the spco'tu- 
tuis ; slie selzi'M the hands of her mother, holds them, and 
by this means lU’cvcnls the embrace. Them she says, “(Tood- 
day, maniiria ; how do you do ? und how is pa]>a ? 'i'ako 
care, you will trond ujxni my boxes. 1 have been waiting 
here for you the last half liour.” 

‘ Under different rivemristanccs, such frigid, heartless 
words might have passed minoticed; hut in the pn'sent 
moment they iilerrcjd, like so many daggers, the loving 
heart of the mother. And was this, in truth, the lan- 
guage she WAS entitled to expect from her Siska after a 
separation of a whole year ? Not a single kiss, not one 
jjresHure of the hand for her wrho, to comply Avith Siska’s 
w'ill,)iad for llirec long years lived in dueord with her good 
husband ? —for her who had foaoded all her hopt's on Ilf.' 
love of her only child ? Ilow niuet this formal behaviour 
havo pained her! The i)Oor old lady with both hands 
covered her eyes, and burst into bitter tears !' 

‘In going into the town, a young piitlcman ftlic ilrcsscd- 
up idle son of ,ar. old barber] adurcssed Siska with sinil- 
iiii; face, and with such an air of intimacy, that one 
might have thought they wore brother and sister. Mrs 
Van Roosemael opened ner eyes as wide ass posiflble, to 
see if sbo could recognise tho young man; in vain— sho 
never had seen him before. But tfe was not at all discon- 


certed by the piercing glanco of the mother, but stepped 
close up to Siska, and said, with pinched lips, in French, 
“ All ! Don jour, Mademoisolln Kuuoxie ! So you ha\»c left 
the pension ? Antwerp will now have the felloity of pos- 


sessing so bewitching a creature within its walls I Verily, 
a precious gain ftir us poor young men, who are bemoaning 
the scarcity of such a union of Atiractions ! ” On tliis, 
Siska, easting a loving glance u])on him from beneath her 


said tho young gentleman with a great deal of indifference ; 
then, witii an ironioal expression ip his features, and point- 
ing to tho old laily, ho said, ** Is- this your servant ?” 

'This question made Siska coloi;^ .alV over. Sho was 
ashamed of her good mother^ the Fri^nchifiod doll ! Her 
confusion lasted some time ; and at last, with great embar- 
rassment and unwillingness, sbd repliea, " No i fho is my 
mother!” ^ 

"Ah! indeed!" tlie youBff man ex^almedj* and, turn- 
ing to the mother,' he bowed etlfily/and said, " Will yen 
permit me to make you my oompliments, A&dbtte Vs^ 
ttosmalf Yon hatred a dianiiingdaaghtev'P^* 


^ 17ic old lady did not im<leri»ton(l him, hnt sho saw 
doarly enoogli wbat wact going on, and that aho was the 
subject of bis impudent mockery. »Sho nevertheless re- 
turned his bow by a inovctnent of lier bead. Tho young 
mail took bis leave, with tbcao words to Siska, “ Poor wo- 
man ! slie is quite right in sheltering you under her wide 
cloak. There aro so many of us who have a great mind to 
steal yon. An revotr, MademmUe Etulojcw /** ' 

The anxious mother wae bewildered with sad forq- 
bodiugs as she took her way homewards with her 
daughter. Van Kopitemael was bus 7 grinding coffee 
wlieii Siska entered the shop, and, as no strangcris eyes 
were present, slic did not disdain to show some mark of 
affection. 

* An hour afterwards, the young lady had locked hcrsolf 
up in her own room, and was busily employed in unxiaek- 
ing her many bonnets and cbesscs, arranging her {)oniatain 
jKits and scent Ixittles, and papering her curls— her voice 
all the time resounding througli the house with a French 
song. The father stood confusc'd hchiiwl his counter ; his 
right hand rested on the handle of the coffee-mill, and wuth 
the left lie scratched his head, like a helploss man ; liis eyes 
stared vacantly into the sliop ; painful reflections engrossed 
his mind. He, too, thought or Tberesc •Spinadi, and mur- 
mured from time to time, “ What an nss I have been ! 1 
bad bettor Imvo broken tbe hoail of my obstinate wife ! Dr 
IVikniauH spoke tlie truth when lie said that 1 would one 
day Kcratch my liead. Dut eornplaints arc of no avail now ; 
they aro hail plasters for death ! ” 'Vbo state of the ]Mior 
mother w:t*i a wretdifd one* tortured by fears, anxidieH, 
and pangs of eouseictico, sbo sat in a half- dark corner of 
her kiteiien, rin<l shed hitter tears, i»ro|>ortionatc to her 
gloomy tluiiights.’ 

'Kbc author’s deaeiiption of tbe domestic and com- 
iiuTciiil cli.itigcs tfliH’ted in the establishment of tlic 
V'au Iloosemaels by tbe refiiusl diiugbUr, is nt (Uieo 
scriD-eomie and liigldy natural. 

* I'Viin tlu; first day of her relnrn lo the paternal roof, 
Niska eritieiseil and found fault with everything under it. 
All tliut liei* good {lan ntH (liil, she found Mdgar and iiii | 
proper ; and !\< she was well vem'd in ail tin; tricks and 
.'Ills of iltssiiiiulatiou, she moulded and bent the will of biT 
parents like Ktd'teued w'nx. 

‘ Jluw could she dine .it throe o'clock?- Had she the 
stomaeh of a pea.s:inl ? At this declaration the lather grew* 
angry, the niather grieved, because all tUoir iitetiiiu* they 
had diiicrl .it thin their wonie<l hour, luid were .ifraid of a 
r li.'Uigo which would entirely iipM't their aiTangcincuts 
fur the day. Siskii became sulky, and looked .sour ; but 
was no lu-I]) for iL Her father showed himself inex- 
orable on Ibis iii.itter. Hwka w’ci>t until her eyes were red ; 
Ibis, too, wa.s of no avail, alt bough tbe foiul luotlier, from 
more pity, now siipjiorf ed her. Then Siska begun to swoon ; 
she fell into violent hystc’ries, aiidbeliaved as though about 
to li'ave ibe world. A Front*i»ifie<l pbysieism, expert in the 
eaprii ions maladies of biglilj -educated ladies, know how 
tt) narrate so many hocroi-s, caused by exciting the weak 
nerves of the f^m.'do sox, th.at the frightened parents at last 
resolved to change their hour of dining. Often did they 
now endure tiraving hunger, as, regularly rising at four or 
five o’cdock in the morning, they had to priss so many lionrs, 
wiiilst the lazy, corolbrt-loving Siska, never made her ap- 
poaraiiee before nine o’clock. 

J And then the kite lien— what iniserablo cookery ! No- 
thing hut potatoes, and cabbage, and. beef boiled or ro.a8t: 
always tlie 8an\o. Siska, of late, feels so very weak, so very J 
iworiy ! Slio must have a pigeon or a roast fowl ; such | 
things will be a relish, and agree better W’ith her. Her 
IKickets aro always full of pomkirmint and lemoniozenges; 
gnd not without reason, for tlie iioor child^tpi got so many 
different aches— -stoinoch-aehe, hcart-ae.lu\ head-ache, nor- 
vou.'*-aeh<?, ache everywhere. Alas, poor Siska 1 

‘ And mo ! she liaa forced her mother to exchange her 
laced cap for a silk bonnet, ^d to wear lace-boots» other- 
wise hHo must doolino ahowiim herself anywliere with her 
In public. Ikit how unhappy Mother Van Koosctnael looks 
in her new headrdrets 1 It frets her ears perpetually, for 
Ahe is not njBpv^tomed to the rustling of tlie stiff bonnet 
lining ; atid tnovfr than this, she can scarce advance three 
steps wStbiBiat inttkiDg movements with her laoo-boots Uko 
one entangled in a noose, so averse aiQp the laces to make 
acquflittMoe with her feet. ' Poor woman ! her neighbours 
lAUgh while ibfi if penpiring from yexation> and for vtiry 


sliamo could sink into the earth. But forget not the bcaj^ 
tiful source of her imtiencc ; it is the mother's love endur- 
ing all things for her child.’ 

Siska had more difRcu-Hy in revolutionising the old- 
fashioDCd shop. / 

‘ TIehind the counter Van foxisema^ had grown up; 
, yonder the chair stood upon which his mother had nursed 
him ; tliat gaily-jiaintcd iar, and that jaiianned box, he hiul 
smiled at before he could speak. There was no crack, no 
mark, which did not aw'akcn*8omc fond juvenile recollec- 
tions. With reprard to tliat broken china pot, his fkther 
had gifcB it to him a day before liis death, with so striking 
an admonition on economy, that it was even now indelibly 
impressed on his memory. The bl.aek Kjiots on that green 
cask yonder came *froni lits own little hands, because tliat 
was the cask from which his mother had frequently given 


him a pieec of sugar ; am^the <[*hild, therefore, had been in 
the habit of patting and caressing it. Yonder, oui that table, 
the initials J. 8." are cut ; tliey mean John and Sipka^ 
and ai‘c in commeinordtion of his first and only loV^; (ii 
sliort, this shop was the x>lace of his birth — his world ; 
cverj'thing in it wa.s a part of himself, of his very life.* 

Twelve months of remonstrances, tears, and siflkincsf^ 
bring old Van Uoosemiirl to reason. Like a beaten sol- 
dier. lie retreats, and leaves Siska tlie field. What a 
moment for the old Fleming when he uttered the words, 

* Well, then, have your will*.' 

‘ lint the.se w'ords-— like his own sentence of death — 
pierced him to the heart, and broke up both mind and 
liody. He hrgaii to pine iiw.ay. lii'camc pale and weak, and 
was appaiHiitly toitering into his grave from some unknown 
discMS\ .Siskii oft(^ hIumsIv like a willow when the flashing 
eye of her old fatlicr caught her own. But he did not 
speak— tin* broken-hearted man ; he stared motionh.ss at 
tlie wftrknien itlio were busy knocking the old .slnq) down. 
All Iiis dean ^1 recollectiiiliH he saw destroyed ; r.ud in pro- 
])ortiou a** they were vanishing under the brush of the 
)»}iin1er, liis l>re;^th and lii.i life grew* shorter. The siiiqilo 
shop was very si ou transfonneil into a iiingnifleent warc- 
lion.se; evc'ry thing glittered with gilding and varnish ; tlie 
counter was oriumicntidgWitli little angels that jpound 
eoHVe, smoked cigars, or weighed tobacco; the window- 
yancs^tert' as large as niirrors, and covered with French 
iuscription.s, lighted with bright gas-lamps. A Hhoptnaii 
and an assistant stood behind the eountcr with folded 
anus; and Siska, or rather Mademoiselle Kudoxio Van 
Ttosmal, s.ii on a little elcvaiion near the window, and read 
Kreiieh novels.’ 

Alas for the conelusion of this melancholy struggle ! 
Van Hooseniiul, broken-hearted, takes to bed, and is 
at the point oLdealh ; and good Dr Pclkmiuis, roused 
to indigiuition oy the illness of his friend, horrifies the 
degenerate daughter by the exclamation that her father 
is ilying, and that she alone has miqpdorcd him. The 
closing scene of the dying groiier brings out tlie author’^, 
powers in the*pathetie, iu which he seems to excel as 
well as in the ludicrous. But this w^c must necessarily 
pass over, and likewise tlie gccouut of the deep contri- 
tion of Doth motlicr affd daughter. The shop of a hun- 
dred years’ standing, long tiie nestling -place of the Van 
Hoosemaels, was shut up. 

*I vcnAiro to hope, indulgent reader,* adds Hendrik 
C^science in concliiHion, ‘ that this tnio narrative may 
haAengagcd your attention ; and you are pcrhajis anxious 
to sctliiska? IVell, then, if snffli be your desire, go on a 
Friday morning, at about six o’clock, or perhaps a little later, 
to the cliurch of tho Dominicans ; open the door on the 
right, and walk through the old churchyard ;w for as the 
Mount Calvary and tho vaults whore are represented the 
torments of the souls in purgatory. There you will see a 
young woman kneeling, wrapiied in a dark okni^, and her 
nice covered by a veil. If you look attentively, you will 
observe tho beads of a rosar)' gliding through her fingers, 
and now and then hoar a sigh rising from under the veil 
as from a ooutritc spirit. She kneels, however, motionless, 
and, iu the twilight of tho chapel, will appear^ you like a 
statue. If, then, you eeo her risiiig and prewg a fervent 

* kiss upon tho hand of tho besooehing imago of a tormented 
sinner that is placed tliere, and slowly leaving ujo vaulU 
without bavinff observed you, then you np-y boldly assort 
that you gsw Siska Van Boosemael.' 
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'^Considering this work to lie an agreeable accession to 
English literature, we shall be glail to see other produc- 
tions by the same author, and from the pen of the same 
able, translator. Eew volumes are more worthy of being 
laid bn the parlour-table than the Flemish Sketches of 
Hendrik Conscience. 


! A GLANCE AT ASSOCIATIONa 

I Wb are not aware how constantly we are influenced 
by asmiatlon of ideas. When wo reflect on the sub- 
: jei^t, it is surprising to And how it pervades the most 
trifling conversation. Absent objects are continually 
associated with present ones, and auhnate with inani- 
mte, so that a phraseology has actually been estab- 
lished which is in the mouth ofrevery one. Thus we say 
of an unfeeling person, that his heart is as hard as a 
stoiBC«.].of a tall awkward girl, that she is quite a May- 
pole of a girl i of a stupid man, that he is wooden-headed; 
and of a violent one, that he is a firebrand : but the 
examples arc innumerable which are every moment 
used in common parlance. 

Every one has felt how intimately connected with the 
I warmest emotions of the mind those objects are which 
i g.ave delight in early youth. How often has a tuft of 
primroses, or a hawthorn hedge, awakened recollections 
i that had long slumbered in the hidden recesses of the 
ij heart, and called forth a sigh for the raptures of child- 
< hood and all its innocent pleasures ! How vividly are 
i the feelings excited by some object closely associated in 
! the mind with the memory of the aflsent or the dead ! 

I How fondly the aflections and the sympathies— ‘turning 
from a world all too cold — gush forth, as it were, to cUucet 
j a responsive feeling in some oft-/requcnte(i liaunt, or to 
; catch the tenderness of some loving heart in a well- 
j known melody ! Home — the love of which may be said 
I to be inherent in our very nature— is so intimately as- 
I sociated in our imaginations with all the ^ear domestic 
I ties and charities of life, that liQvi^vcr rugited and rude 
I it may be, it has charms for ns which the most favoured 
I spot could never boast, and that not only when all who' 
I made it dear are still its inmates, but even when they 
/ arc removed by distance or by death. 

I Tlie effect of music is so great, so powerfully asso- 
j dated with every feeling, whether gay or sad, despond- 
ing or triumpliant, that it would be almost superfluous 
' to dwell upon the many instances recorded of its influ- 
ence. We have but to call to mind the extraordinary 
! effect of the Jacobite airs, so associated u'ith the cause 
in which they had been such iwwerful agents, that even 
I still they make the blood to tingle and the heart to 
throb ; and that enthusiasm which flew like tlie electric 
spark through every rank whenever the Marscilloisc 
hymn was hoard — a whole audience risiflg simultane- 
ously, and, amidst the waving of handkerchiefs and ges- 
tures of devotion, joining hcyirt and voice in the a*\tional 
anthem — or, whenever it was stru^ up by the military 
bands, regiments of soldiers dipping on their knees, as 
it were solemnly devoting themselves to the cause in 
which thev were engaged. Who has not hear#* of the 
eflbct of tne Bonz des Vachts, so dear to every Swiss ^ 
It is 80 great, that the commanders of those reglnaj^^ 
who served abroad were often obliged to forbidits 
being played, under the severest penalties: the poor 
soldiers, when they heard it, would melt into tears; 
many deserted, whOe others fell sick, and some wo^d 
pine away, and die of the maJadie du pais. This simple 
wiM air was so associated with their native vaUeys, and 
their mountains, and their rocks, and idl the sweet 
eciiM irf home, and the affections that had hallowed it, 
that an irresistible impulse to return would seize them, 
and tempt them, in defiance of danger, to desert tbeir 
ranks, or would sap the very springs of life, and se^d 
them brokei^lBartcd to the grave. 

In all tiie'rarfetjr of aModationa, there li Bothins 
more remarkable than tbe deep hold which oHecte, to 
ttTOaelreg utteiSy ineigniflcant, take of tbe alhctlona 
I know a, widow lady, wboM only child fell of a 


fever ; her case was pronounced by the physicians to bb 
hopeless, and her death was every moment expected. 
Tlie disconsolate mother watched by her bedside in an 
agony of grief, and she felt her heart die within her as i 
she saw the child picking at the bedclothes, which is i 
considered a most fatal symptom ; but wliat was her j 
sBurprise when she saw the little creature, who had | 
sqemed in a state of stupefaction for hours, raise her | 
hand, and display between her finger and thumb a | 
small feather, which had worked through the pillow, | 
and heard her say, * Mamma, look at the jirctty feather !* j 
The poor mother’s heart bounded with liope and thank- i 
fulness: from that moment tlic comt^aiut took a favour- I 
able turn, and the little invalid recovered. Among all I 
the relics of former days, nothing was more fondly trea- | 
sured than that little feather. Years and years have ! 
rolled away since it was first consigned to her pocket- 
book; hut who could number the times when it has 
been taken out, and giused on with delight! To this day 
the tears of gratitude and affection are often shed over 
it 


Doctor IL was devoted to scientific and literary 

pursuits, but in his hours of relaxation hdr'uscd to | 
amuse himself with his little grandchild, bii whom lie 1 1 
doted. He would often carry her in his arms to look ’ 
out of his study window ; the favourite would run lier ’ 
tiny fingers along the panes of glass, which bore the ! 
traces long after the little creature fell sick and died. > 
The grandfather was often observed to saunter to the i • 
window, and stand there in a deep reverie. One morn- 1 1 
ing, on entering the room, he found the servant had ; > 
gained admittance before him, and discovered him | ; 
busily engaged in cleaning the window. The marks of 1 1 
the little fingers were gone. A violent burst of agonized ! ^ 
finding showed plainly how fondly they had been asso- 1 1 
ciated with the memory of the dear cliUd in the heart I ■ 
of the poor old man. i ! 

Perhaps the most extraordinary effect of association I 
may be that in w'hicli blemishes arc made to hold the i j 
place of charms ; and what is positively unpleasant, ! I 
becomes, by its magical influence, agreeable, • I have ; • 
known people like a lisp or a stoop, because some ; ‘ 
whom they had admired had happened to stoop or lisp, j , 
Descartes mentions that he had ^ his life a partiality • ! 
for persons who squinted, from having, when a boy, | . 
l^n fond of a giri vrho had this defect I remember a > j 
little boy wlio preferred the odour of rancid oil to any ! i 
perfume, from the simple reason of its having happened ; . 
to be made use of in tbs exhibition of a magic lantern, ' ' 
in wdiich he took exti-enie delight. i 

Tlie associations vrhich attach to particular places, , 
or to articles of furniture, wliich seem to be apart from i 
any fond recollection, arc mysteries in our nature for 
which it would he difficult to account. Locke tells us 
of a young man who danced extremely well in the room | 
with a certain trunk, but could pot oonce at idl in one j 
where it was not. I have heard of a gentleman, remark- 
able for his convivial talents, who lost all power of en- 
tertaining if placed in a different scat at table from his 
usual one. Guests were invited on one occasion, that 
they might be gratified by his sallies of pleasantry ; but 
imfortunately his chair was occupied by another, and 
he remained silent and reserved, to the dltappointment 
of the company. 

Certain'tricn are strangely associated with the powders 
of memory anl^fcfental exertion. In tbe Tatler, it is 
told tiMt a lawyer was in the habit of twisting a piece 
of pack-thread round his finger while pleading, which 
was aptly c^lcd bv some one, the .thread of his dia- 
cou^ A client, of his stole it (Itom’hlm, to see how he 
would get on without it : he traa jpufiislicd for his rash 
ex^nnient— the lawyer hesitfttef-could not go on— 
and the cause was lost Haydn wore a jring which 
had been j^sented to him by Fiederiok II, but if he 
accidentaUy forgot to pot it on, it is said that the gifted 
musician lost oil hie inspiration, and that, if seated at 
tbe instrument, he could not sununon a single original 
idea. I am itequainted with a barrister remarkable for 




viUriety oi its luxuriant vegeUtioii. to exceeds all that 
the fancy of a Kiiropean stranger can conceive. Tall 
cocoa-palms conceal the greater part of the town, and 
the eye ^rceives at first only the dcci^xd walla of the 
fortincations, the government buildings, and a very few 
private houses. We cast anchor at a due distance from 
tlie coast; and a Snic^an custom-house oflicer, in a 
shabby unifono, immediately put off from the shore. 
He was rowed by fbur negroes, who were almost nailed ; 
and after coming on boa^ and ikying us a short visit 
of inspection^ he gave us permission to land as soon as 
we pleased.* 

Having been carried from their boats on the backs of 
sturdy negroes, tlio party hastened to pay their respects 
to the governor, and were conducted to his paface by an 
escort consisting of a single natirvo. And now for a peep 
at this xepresentativo of royalty, and his residence. 
* T(a,«government palace is so excessively mean, both 
within and without, that it seems better adapted to 
shelter horses or cattle, than serve as the residence of 
the repFjscntative of a crowned head. My sensations 
on entering it were not unlike those whicii arc experi- 
enced on going into the dungeon of an ancient knight’s 
castle. An involuntary shudder came over me, and I 
j looked around in perfect astonishment. The walls were 
very thick, and bore traces of having been once plas- 
tered, but were now dingy and defaced ; the floor con- 
aisted of tlie hare earth ; and the doors were so wretch- 
edly hung, that they would only half close, or not at all; 
cve^thing was disgustingly dirty ; while the furniture, 
ivliich was partly old-fashioned and partly modern, 
looked as if it had been collected at aucth^ns from every 
quarter of the globe. AVe were duly announced by 
the orderly, and immediately admitted to an audience. 
The governor, who had formerly served in the l\)rtu- 
guese army, had been sent to tlus (v^untry for some 
misdemeanour, and was still separated from his wife 
and children, who lived in Loanda. Ilia. residence in 
Benguela, capeciully in the ofl^vial situation which ho 
held, alforded him more favourable opportunities for 
speedily acquiring great wealth than any other place 
on the coast of Angola; and ho was not slow in avail- 
ing himself of every advantage.* 

The town which can boast of such a governor and 
such a palace, cannot be expected to present many 
! attractions ; and ycA here it is, from the pencil of Dr 
1 Tams-- not quite so forbidding as one would anticipate. 

I * The streets arc straight, regular, and broitd, but con- 
! tain more ruined than inhabited houses. ^About dve or 
six years since, a savage tribe, probably the Ciiigas, 
made an irruption into the town, wrhich they pluridere<( 
and destroyed, an& having cruelly massacred all that 
came in their way, retreated with considerable booty. 
The town has a very pleasing and romantic appearance ; 
some of the houses arc very pretty, and though built 
only of clay and palm-broncliGs, ha^e neverthclcssp some- 
thing of a European air. At the extremity of the town 
are many coniem bec-hivc slfiipcd negro-huts, likewise 
composed of palm-leaves and rushes. Many a .sw'art 
negro half-raised himself from the sand, aod^ modest 
matrons and smiling damsels came to the cabin docF \ 
white curly-headed little urebiuB peeped slyly 
! among the bushes, to see the white stranger as he 
I passed along. 

* The dwellings of the Europeans always have two 
or three courtyards attached to them ; these ar^ sur- 
rounded by walls about ten feet high ; and here the 
domestie slf.ves are kept Several stareets ai;e formed 
- by these unsightly walls running up. on either side ; 
and os the fronts of the houses face the.other way, these 
back streets have of course a very dull appearance. 
Those, on the contrary, which are exchisiTely inhabited 
by negaroesy s^ rendmd both interestiog andentertaki- 
ing, porffy by their socisl mode of Uving out of doors, 
and pi^tly by the vartel^ of goods and stores which 
I . they oto to ss^t. 

> *Jak the eenttw of .to town .are two lBli^|.vcgidar 
equ&Eei^bot which have , a v^ ^oomy and desolate 


appearance, being surrounded by the walls of the couh * 
yards, and a few European liouses. Here there was a 
total want of aniniation, broken only by the clanking 
chains of the government slaves, the word of command, 
and the monotonous reverberation of toir Implements 
of labour. They were, for the most port, faBtone<i live 
tor six together, and were standing here and there with 
hpes in their hands to destroy the rank and noxious 
weeds, while a soldier, armed with a sabre, superintended 
them at their work.’ 

Tlw population of Bepguela is about 3000, ono-thixd 
of whom (consists of mulattoes and whites ; the latter 
rarely exceeding 300. To these three or four hundred 
Europeans, the place, iu its present condition, can present 
DO attraction ; it is the idea of making a fortune in a 
few years by the slave-trade that animates their exist- 
ence. The climate is so excessively hot, that they can 
only move abroad for a short time during early morn- 
ing; they cannot hunt or fish, for the surrounding 
country is a jungle, peopled with lions, hyenas, seri^nts, 
and crocodiles ; they can enjoy nothing like civilised j 
society, for Aheir companions are heartless villains, like ! 
thctnselvea, whose hearts arc seared with the atrocities 
of the slave-trade. Their only pleasures — if the idea is 
permitted to I )C so degraded — arc a bloated licentiousness, ; 
and the business of the slave-yard. * These yards are | 
generally about sixty feet square, and frequently con- 
tain from one hundred and fifty to two hundred negroes. | 
In the midst of this mass of human beings, it is very 
common to find swine and goats. For their protection, | 
little sheds have been erected ; while man is wantonly 
exposed by his fellow-man to the powerful influence of 
the dew, the rain, and the sun — 

No cloud in heaven to slake its ray, 

On earth no hheltcrinic bower.” j 

AVith heartless iudifierence, the Portuguese slave-mer- | 
chant conducts the stranger into these courtyards— the • 
wurehouMc whore he keeps his human merchandise; , 
but while the sight of this hcart-siakeiiing scone har- 
rows up every generous feoliiig, it inspires him with no 
sensation but that of tieiidish joy at the possession of so 
much wealth, just as the sordid miser gloats with de- 
light over his accumulated hoards.* 

Happily for the good fame of Europe, all the sliive- 
dcnlcrs in Benguela are Portuguese, with the exception 
of two or three Italians; unhappily for Africa, their 
iniquitous trade is so flourlsliing, that in 18.3S nearly 
20,000 slaves w'cre exported from Beugucla alone ; and 
within tlie last few years the number is rattier on the 
increase, in spite of the vigilance of the British cruisers. 
Leaving, therefore, Benguela, wliich presents not a single , 
civilised atti action — for Dr Tams could not And either 
a tailor, carpenter, smith, or mechanic within its cii- 
virons — and passing by the smaller settlements of Novo 
Kedondo and ’Mossamedes, let us look at Loanda, the 
chief of the Portuguese presidios. 

When viewed from the sea, Loanda presents a very I 
striking appearance. ‘It is built in the form of an 
amphiUicatre, rising from the base to tho very summit 
of tho mountainous terrace of the coast, which here 
comes down nearly to the .water’s edge. The general 
character of this prospect is said to tor some resem- 
blance to that of Bahia, in the Brazils. The numerous 
houses bifilt European style* many of which arc 
. very largo, onimefed with red or blue tiles, the neatly- ' 
paiiited white or yellow walls, the pretty towers of the 1 
^ churches and of the hospital, tiie palace of the governor, 1 

• situated at the highest part of tlie town, and the neigh- { 

^ bouring fort, with its impenetrable walls, Constructed of i 
^ bricks and granite, greatly oxcite the surprise of the 
> stranger, who fimetes that he has before him a strongly- 
fortified town. 

‘Loanda is defended onf the see-ride by three strong 
forts ; but on to laqd-ridu it is quite exposed, being 
wlioHy wiiSsrtifled^ fiTfaqr batbour is dee^. and oornmo- ' 
dfoos, and brint^ iiir^ ^ a half miles in iongth*. wih 
conveniently ocnitain sbversl hundred ships. It is 


formed by an island which runs parallel with the coast, 
and in some measure protects it against the west 
winds ; but as it rises only a few feet above the level of 
the sc^ a high westerly gule often proves dangerous to 
tiie ships at nnclior, and some of them are not unfre- 
quently driven from their moorings. There^ire seldom 
nyiny vessels in the liarbour at a time. Baring the whole 
of our stay, I never saw more than twelve, five of which 
belonged to our own expedition. They seldom lie long 
at anchor, because lierc, os in llenguela, the exportation 
of slaves constitutes by far the greater part of the trade ; 
and the vessels employed in this nefarious service are, 
of course, despatched by their owners resident in the 
to\yn as speedily as possible*' 

I'ioandti, though oxhiliiting little of the structural 
magnificence wliich characterised it about u century 
ago, is still a j)lace of some note, and seems to have 
made a very favourable impression on our author. 

‘ When I was in Bengncla, 1 often heard mention of the 
splendid buildings of Loanda; but as all the houses in‘ 
that town are very mean, 1 formed no great expectations 
of this city. 1 soon perceived, however that 1 had been 
incorrect in my Bumus€.s ; for instead of tBe wretched 
hovels which I had of late been acciistoinod to, I found 
nlinost all the Imuscs in Loanda built of brick, ami 
roofed with red or blue tiles. They are generally two 
storeys high, have no chimneyri, and tbo exterior is 
l>ainted white or yellow, which gives them a very fresh 
apiMjn ranee. The courtyard, instead of being walled 
in, is siirroiin(fc{l by a liigh fence, and contains several 
small negro tents, and the kitelieii belonging to the 
(hvelliiig-lioiise. ( )nly the palace, and a few other govern- 
ment Iniildings, are fnrnislicd with glass windows} for 
the equable temperature of the climate renders them 
suncrtliious, and the sJiuttors afford adequate protection 
against the sun an<l draughts of nir.' 

'fliorc are no lo<lging-liou8C3 in Loanda; and, l)ciiig 
anxious to reside on shore during the stay of the flotilhi, 
br 'fanis was indebted for such a privilege to the hos- 
pitality of the eliiof and only physician of the place. A 
glance at tljic interior of lus host’s Iioiise may interest 
our fair readers, but wmU not make them envious, wc 
trust, of so mucii (iiieenly ease and dignit 3 \ * C>n enter- 
ing the house of the physician, several young iiegrcsscs 
were at hand to open the doors for us, and wc ascended 
a fine stone stiiircuso, which ]o<l from the spacious hall 
to the upper storey. We passed tlie study, which re- 
smiihled a saloon in size, and then going through fold- 
ing-doors, entered the large ^rawing-r(M)ni, where tlie 
l.'i<ly was reclining at the window in a Brazilian rocking- 
chair, arul tlirce or four young female slaves were seated 
on t]iO ground near her, employed in needlework. The 
elegance of the apartment, the w'lills and floor of wdiich 
were handsomely painted, the costly furniture, and the 
ta.stefiil attire of tlie lady, gave an agreeable air of com- 
fort and wealth to tho wliolc. Two little slaves were 
sitting in a corner with a couple of pretty monkeys, 
w'hich they held by u ribbon, waiting for a signal from 
their mistress to bring forward her little pets, with 
which she frequently played. 

‘ The lady courteously rose to receive us, and extended 
her i>rctty hand for us to kiss. She was a native of 
Spain, and although she had resided here six years, 
tho heat of the climate bad been unable to extinguish 
the Are of her fine dark eyes. Her raven hai]|;hung in 
4:wo thick tresses over her shoulders a|;,td when she 
smiled, she displayed a magnificent sefp}' pearly teeth. 
The contour of her limbs had not, as is usually the case, 
Bu fibred from the effects of the torrid zone, and her 
clear olive complexion, slightly thiged by the bcMiins of 
the sun, was extremely interesting and expressive. Her 
little sempstresses were immediately dismissed to fetch 
water and Hollands, which proved highly acceptable 
after our morning's ramble.’ 

Under such a roof, and with such a hotteas to do the 
duties of hospitality, one mi|;ht (Xjlnsider Pr Tams a 
very fortunate man ; and tliis be waS« if spacious apurt- 
ments, abundance of black servauiif^ a well-ordered ta^ 


and other creature-comforts, could, make him so; bw8 
the Donna Catarina was a bit of a tyrant, and the chas- 
tisement of her slaves was ever grating oik tlie feelings 
of her giiett. ‘ I had scarcely been in possession of my 
new lodgings for au hour, and was occupied in arranging 
my effects, when my attention was sudde^y attracted 
by the sound of stripes,' repeated at reSular intervals. I 
soon perceived, that some person was undergoing cor- 
poral chastisement in the courtyard, and at once has- 
tened to the lady of the hofise. I found her sitting os 
usual at the open window, enjoying the cool sea-breeze 
and the fine prospect of the harbour, while a young 
nogress was busily engaged in needlework at her side. 
To my anxious inquiry respecting the loud locating 
which still continuer], she replied smiling, that one of 
her needlewomen w'as receiving, by her orders, six dozen 
palmetiidas (blows on tiuf palifi of the hand), because her 
studies were badly made. My indignation and d^j^st 
being excited in the highest degree, Donna Calwina 
w'as induced to send the other girl to tlie courtyard, 
with orders that the punishment should be discon- 
tinued. • 

* Ske was so ruvil as to send immediately for the 
Instrument with which the chastisement had been ad- 
ministered, nssuruig me at tho same time tliat tills 
punishment scarcely gave any pain, and was imposed 
by lier only upon the youngest slaves, and for the most 
trivial fault I The instrument consisted of a piece of 
Guaja wood, nearly two feet in length ; at one end of 
the round handle was a flat circle, about the size of a 
hand. pv^rfouitiMi viitli holes, fO deaden the sound while 
used in inflicting punishment. In spite of her assertions 
to the contrary, ! ha<l subsequently frequent opportu- 
nitiei^ of sceiag tho hands of the poor slaves much 
swollen and lacerated, i{ay, bleeding from t\w efTects of 
this punishment, which is practised along the whole 
coast of AiiL^r^ii. To add to her cruelty, my hostess 
comx»elled the sufferers at once to return to their work. 
During my rt:^idence of seven ‘yceks in lier house, not 
a single day passed in Vilieh this stern Spanish woman 
did not cause this xmnishment to l)e inflicted several 
times ; and the abhorrence wdiich I repeatedly expressed, 
prcKluced no other efllct than that it was generally 
carried into execution during my absence.’ 

The daily routine of our author’s life while resident 
in Loanda presented, on the wdiole, but little variety. 
There were no public pbices of .'unusement ; and no ex- 
cursions were made into the interior, for dread of catch- 
ing fever, or bmng caught by wiM animals. There wa.s 
a diirujc, to be sure, given evorjr Sunday evening by the 
governor, to which all the principtil inhabitants were 
invited; and this, with an 0C(*aBi(»nal crocodile hunt 
during the wet sensoii, constituted the* sum-total of their 
sports and ainasement. There was no riding or eara*- 
coling, such as the British have in India ; for there vrere 
only three or four horses in the town. Each family 
seemedVrapped up i% itself, intent only on slaves, and 
barter, and money : to mf^e their fortune, and be out 
of the country with all cdnvenieiit speed, was the uni- 
versal maxim. 

‘ We rose,' says Dr Tarns? ‘ aljout five o’clock in tho 
moling, wlien the physician immediately went out and 
vismSi his patients ; his wife iiftpected and directed her 
household f and 1 w'atched from tlic window tJie nume- 
rous caravans which generally arrived early in the 
morning, and which consisted of difl'erent tribes, dis- 
tingui^cd by their various costumes and weaponSk At 
eight o’clock we all assembled at breakfast, which gene- 
rally consisted of baked calves' (bet, the uuilpo pods of 
Cayenne pepper seethed in bouillon, or of boiled snails—* 
some species of purpunu Sttong winee^ which are ren- 
dered necessary by the extreme heat, are indulged in 
without restraint: red Lisbon is first taken, and the 
glasses are constantly rcplonuhod by a little slave, 
^nna Catarina partook ahnost as freely as we did, ana 
I ODpld not help fbeling surprised at the largo quantl^ 
which the hot climate enabled even deMcate ^dmenith 
^ts^ wltl«)ut4iy viidbleefibctf being ptodttcedi; Ijanner 
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tfiately after the substantial part of the meal, tea was 
banded round; but here, as elsewhere, it was served 
without milk, which» ou the whole Portuguese coast, is 
considered poisonous, or at least dangerous. The pet 
modkey, which had been playing in the arms of his 
female attendant behind our chairs during breakfast, 
was then placed upon the table, to pick up the scattered 
crumbs, and pli^ his antics for our diversion. 

* After breakmst, we en^tered upon no active occupa- 
tion, except perhaps some trifling business about the 
house. We looked through the telescope at the sea, 
or watched the flag hoisted on the furtifleation of San 
Miguel for tlic signal of a ship approaching the harbour; 
or our hostess amused herself with tfic cliastiscmcnt of 
her slaves, who, as a matter of course, had invariably 
committed some fault ; a(^cr tills, each retired to rest, 
and did not rise again till noon ; but I .always occupied 
tnj caK with visiting the several ships, which, however, 
were in a very healthy state. 

'About twelve o'clock we again met at luncheon, 
which was comprised of English cliceae and porter, and 
then lay down to sleep till four o'clock, when we com- 
menced the real business of the day with a substtntial 
dinner. 

* Our house being celebrated for the excellent table 
kept by our host, we wore seldom without visitors at 
this time ; but ^though they gave some variety to the 
daily uniformity, I must confess that, from the circum- 
scribed interest of each person, and the general want of 
education, our conversation could ver^y seldom be termed 
instructive. The repast began by the hostess repeating 
the names of her guests at full longtii, and drinking 
their health, a courtesy which was of coi^rsc resjionded 
to by all ; and then followed ea string of unmeaning 
speeches and flatteries, until the stock of compliments, 
in whicli the Portuguese language is so rich, was com- 
pletely exhausted. 

‘ This ceremony over, the cook was g^enerally sum- 
moned, and informed whether art had gained him 
praise or punishment ; the latter of which, at all events, 
was never withheld. If the physician wished to seK 
any slaves, they were ordered in, and he selected this 
time for bargaining for them. Praise or blame was be- 
stowed without reserve, while the poor wrctcli was pas- 
sively awaiting the decision of his fate from the cold- 
blooded dealers, of whom it might with truth be said, 
that in their breasts beat 

'* llearU detd to sympaiby, alive to gain, 

Hard from impunity, with avurico cuKU, 

Sordid as earth, insensible os gold.'* 

' The dessert always consisted of an ample selection 
of the finest fruiU, especially cachew-nuta, oranges, and 
mangoes. A cup of indigenous coflec having been pre- 
sented to each person after dinner, the company gene- 
rally took advantage of the refreslilng cooluces of the 
evening to enjoy a short Valk;e after which, *till one 
o'clock in the morning, the time was consumed in play- 
ing at cards I 

' To the very last moment three or four of the 
youngest slaves sat on the ground in the iidjoining 
apartment, waiting ill case they should be summom j, 
and ever on the watch ti pick up anything that fd^ht 
fall upon the floor. If the unhappy little tilings, from 
four to eight years of age, were unable to resist the in- 
fluence of sleep, the application of tlic universal remedy 
.was not delayed for a moment ; and the last soundf^which 
was daily heard in that house was the wail of these 
poor young children, each of whom was indeed 

** A child of tears, 

Cradled la oate and wa” ' 

. Such is European life in the Portagueie sefctiements 
of Angolar—a district abounding in almost every natural 
production, and which might, under judicious manage- 
ment, be made one of the finest fields for commercial en- 
tenrise. The ^tires, according to Dr Tams, are not the 
inllrior race we generally regard them : they ejra natu- 
^A^disj^sed to trade and barter; l^r counfiy ii hch | 


in ivory, oil, wax, honey, fruits, spices, cotton, cofibe, 
sugar-cane, metals, and minerals. But agriculture and 
commerce cannot flourish in conjunction with slavery s 
and we need not look for the development of these re- 
sources till the curse of the slave-trade be removed from 
the land. ^ 


FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 

NO IV. 

Gt/rtroo.— You seem in a bad humour : nothing un- 
pleasant, I hope ? 

Stukety . — No great mattelr certainly ; still one doesn’t 
like to be cheated. A cabman has charged nearly double 
his fare, and rather than make a noise, 1 have paid his 
demand. These cabmen are the greatest rascals in 
existence. All a set of drunkards and extortioners. 
There is no satisfying them. 

Gii — As a class they have their failings, I admit; 
there are, however, decent men amongst them. Did 
you ever consider what can be the cause of their being 
what you would call a biid set ? 

Stake . — There may be a dozen causes for anything I 
know. Nobody can tell much abouf cabmen — where 
they were born, or how they live. 1 never can bring 
myself to believe that they have liouscs to go home to 
at night ; or tliat they take off their clothes and go to 
bed ; and eat breakfasts and dinners ; an'd pay tailors* 
bills ; and Ihlfll all the other duties of Christians. They 
seem to me to live in their harness, like their poor 
hacks, and never quit the reins but to empty so many 
pints of porter. Porter is tlieir meat and drink — bed, 
board, and washing. Each man of them is but an in- 
carnation of Barclay and Perkins’s entire, or Meux’s 
double stout. 

Oil— That is really too bad. I must not permit 
you to run down the whole corps in this way. Why 
cabmen are unsteady, improvident, and not particu- 
larly conscientious, is imputed by many to a love of 
drink, which renders them poor and necessitous. But 
you may remember, in one of our conversations, that 
I mentioned intemperance as being only a secondary 
cause of bad behaviour. There is a cause beyond — 
something which causes the intemperance; and I believe 
that any remedy which stops short of this primary 
prompting cause will be likely to fail. One of the 
causes of so much intemperance and laxncss of con- 
duct among cabmen is irregularity of employment, 
with irregularity of payment. One day they will make 
a pound, and the next day perhaps only eighteenpcnce. 
For hours they will lounge about doing notliing,*and 
then for hours they will be employed without intermis- 
sion. You see this is a very scrambling, bap-hazard 
mode of existence ; and it would require a far higher 
order of mind than these m^n possess to withstand 
the temptattmiB tO' which they are exposed, or to act 
with consistent prudence and conscientiousness. The 
poor men are, in fact, to be pitied. Exposed to all 
weathers— the rain pelting mercilessly upon them — 
cold, wet, weary, sleepy, and hungry— only a few mi- 
nutes probably to take any refreshment: with all tliis, 
can we wonder that they fly to beer and spirits for 
exhilaration, and become habitual tipplers? 1 for one 
don’t think 

Stake. — fSimf this is what you call going back to 
first principles? But it*B a downright apology for 
drunkenness and dishonesty, whatever you call it. 

Only viewing things charitably, along with a 
little reflection ; that is the whole of it 1 will mention 
a case pretty much in point which I heard talked 
of the other dty. A gentleman entertaining humane 
and considerate viewi, was iome years ago appointed 
superintendent of a large manufactory in England. In 
this establishment he aoon had occasion to observe 
that a certain hnmber of the workmen were regular 
in attendance, steady, and economical ; while the others 
were of contiiny habits, unsteady, uneconomical, great 



j drinkers, and with families in wretchedness. This had 
j been the case for a long course of years, and nobody 
! about the works thought of inquiring into the cause of 
I the phenomenon. The new superintendent was not one 
of those persons who never inquire into anytliing, 
and let tlie world go on in its own oldSMray. As 
soon as he observed tlic curious difference I mention, 
he did not rest till he had discovered the cause of it. On 
inquiry, he found that all the steady men got a fixed 
or regular weekly wage, and that all the unsteady ones, 

; though receiving a larger revenue in the aggregate, got 
it in lumps at irregular intervals, just as they liappcned 
to be employed on a particular kind of work. To know 
the cause of the evil, was to set about eradicating it 
With the consent of the unsteady hands, he began the 
practice of paying them every week a certain fixed 
sum, whether they had earned it or not, carrying for- 1 
: ward the balance, if any, to their credit ; the accuniu- 
! lat(Hl balances to be paid quarterly. * Tlie effect of this | 
arrangement, it is said, was marvellous. Very soon j 
the unsteady became as steady as tlie other mcml)ers | 

• ; of the establishment. Tlieir wives and fagiilies were 
I better dressed ; their homes became comfortable ; and 
j by and by several of these men saved so much money 
as to be able tohujr houses — actually became proprietors, 
and drew rents like otlicr landlords. Nor M'cre they un- 
grateful to the person who hud thus put tliem in the 
way of well-doing. They looked upon him as a general 
i bcnefiictor. A few years ago, when visiting tlio pli\ce, 
and calling on one of the parties, both husband and 
! wife looked round their cheerful dwelling, and said to 
1 him, * AU. this we owe to you* 

' i^iuke . — What 1ms all this to do with cabmen ? 

Gil — You surely see that tlie good beliaviourof these 
j reclaimed workmen was owing to a change from greatly 
I irregular to regular wages? Irregularity of payment for 
laliour is one of the greatest social evils. Ail classes, 
high and low, who arc exposed to it, feel its demoralis- 
ing cfiects. Actors, musicians, painters, authors by 
! profession — all wlio cannot reckon on something like n 
! regular income, are unhappily situated, and exposed to 
j many temptations and misfortunes. Their life is a sort 
I of gambling — sometimes a run of luck, sometimes no- 
' thing. 

Stnhe. — Well, but you arc talking of what often can- 
not be helped. Who's to pay cabmen twenty siiillings 
a^week, dead certain, and take the risk of tiic balances? 
ni tell you what it is ; tills kindness-system may do 
with some, but nut with all. 1 don't believe anything 
would do for cabmen but being pulled up by ills wor- 
siiip the police magistrate. 

I by no means undervalue the efficacy of magia- 
j terial interference. I only wish that the authorities who 
have to do with cabs and hackuey-coaches would pro- 
ceed a little more considerately. Tlie cabmen in Paris I 
and-some other continental towns are under such strict 
regulations, that tlie/ have not the same power of 
cheating as their brctliren in London. But, unliappily, 
it is not the practice in Great Britain to take a lesson 
from foreign usages. A good plan may be working for 
a century in Paris before an Englishman would copy 
It. It is only by sheer experience, and all kinds of 
wrangling, that anything is over put to rights in this 
country, although the knowledge of something better 
may be propagated in the works of a hundred travellers. 

* Stuke.^1 cannot say as to that|^^at',^ principle of 
government is severlfy~severe chastisement for all 
varieties of evil-doers. 

CftZ—- Of course you believe what you say to he right ; 
but can you prove it ? 

Stuihe * — What kind of proof would you have? Has 
it not been the practice, since the beginning of the world, 
to punish every crime according to its deserts Hang 
this one, imprison that one, and so on. There Is Scrip- 
tural authority for it all * He that spareth the rod,* 
* &;c. Where could we find anything stronger than that? 

Git'll am not going into any argument about the 
, antiquity of severe punishments. I give that up wiUi 


all my heart. What I want is the proof that the sever*/ 
is the right way of going to work — the plan most ex- 
pedient. It will not do to tell me, for example, that 
hanging is right because it is of great antiquity. I 
must have evidence that it is just in principle, and, the 
most expedient as respects the prevention of crime. 

L Stuke* — All the evidence I can give ^ou is, that, by 
I our present system of punishments, crime is powerfully 
kept in check. Were it not for fear of the gallows, 
there would be no safety for*life or property. Every- 
body lyiows that 

Crt/.— That is only mere assertion. 1 ask you for a 
proof of a fact, and you answer by telling me that there 
is sometliin|( which everybody knows. With all defer- i 
ence, that is no reasoning at all If you had Sai<i, I ' 
can produce a hundred iiersons who declare they would j 
commit crime were it not forbear of being hanged, tliat j 
would be a piece of evidence ; and I would be incliq^ 
to say that there was much force in your argumcifCT 

Stuke* — One must take a good many things on trust 
I have always thought, and J believe so do roost per- 
sons, that executions have a very salutary efibet ; very 
much BO Indeed. 

Gil. — ^You then, in reality, confess to a prejudice- 
make up your mind to believe in a thing without pre- 
viously looking into evidence; which, however, does 
not surprise me, for not one man in fifty ever examines 
into the truth of anytliing. And so people go on tak- 
ing tilings for granted, generation after generation. 

how am I to examine into these affairs ? 

I cai'iioL be expected to spend a lifetime in hunting up 
statistics, or hearing the confessions of felons. I must 
act on general impressions ; and what more likely, than 
that file fear of punishment is a powerful preventive of 
crime ? • • 

Gi7.— Likely enough so far, but not to the extent you 
supiKise. At i#nc time a great many crimes were pun- 
ishable with death. Humanity at length revolted I 
against this severity. Punisliments of a milder nature 
\ w'crc substituted ; ana, to tlic surprise of many indi- 
viduals, the crimes so treated did not increase— they 
decreased. As long as forgery was punishable with I 
death, forgery was common; ever since it has been 
punished with imprisonment or transportation, it has 
been very little heard of. It used to be said, * Tliis is a 
comniLTcial country, and unless we liaiig all and sundry 
w’ho are found gmifty of forgery, there will bo a terrible 
state of things.'” Such was the sort of argument em- 
ployed durin^L tlie last century, when kings would re- 
mit the punismiient of highwaymen, but never that of 
forgers. Aud behold ! we have lived to discover that tiiey 
were all in a mistake. 

Stuke.^StjXU 1 should tliinkthat capital punisliments 
must have a good cflect in tlic way of warning ? 

Gi/.— This is now also very much doubted. It is be- 
lieved that the spectacle of executions has, on the whole, 
a demoralising effects It satisfies only mean and despic- j 
able feelings; never intimidates from crime, nor sti- 
mulates to virtue. So lime is its value as an example, j 
that ro])berie8 are common in tlic crowd collected at ] 
executions: pockets arc pteked beneath the gallows, 
in^pital punishments are to Smtinuc, I should cer- 
prefer that they took plltce within the courtyards 
of prisom?, in presence of the authorities, instead of 
the open street The public should not be accustomed 
to seq a dog strangled, let alone a human being. 

Stuke. — Supposing we got rid of capital {runishments, 

; would you propose to immure criminals in dungeons 
for life, or at least for a term of yean? % 

GU . — ^It would not be difficult, 1 daresay, to deviate 
some efficient yet humane kind of imprisonment: and 
I think we are at present advancing towards correct 
views on this important question. In fow tilings, indeed* 
has society advanced so far. Among other notfons of 
our ancestors, there was a belief that if the prisons 
were rendered very miserable, they would ternQr 'the. 
populace into good conduct. An old m parliaiqifmt 
; protidhig for the sustentDce of folons, begliis I 

^ ' » 
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wordfh-* Whereas many prlso&ers, haying no means of 
siibsistenoe, have died of htBiger;' from which we learn 
that deatij from starvation was not uncommon in former 
times. It was also an admitted principle, that prisons 
shdiild be kept dir^ and nncOmfortable, tho more to 
terrify evil-doers ; in Scotland, this quality in jails was 
recognised in jurisprudence as the squalor carcms, Alt 
this oppressioni however, did no good, prisons 
were always full, notwithstanding their dirtiness and 
the privations they inflicted. It was only t^ng a 
' mean revenge on tho unfortunate. * 

Stitke * — You talk of criminals under the term un/or^ 
iunOie. That, I tliink, is a loose, though not an un- 
'Common way of speaking of felons. I wont to know 
what makes these men unfortunate— their own evil 
passions to be sure. It is their own blame being cri- 
minals. They set aside all advice tlint is given to 
tl^ ; persist in going on to destruction » and yet they 
are called unfortunate, as if their being criminals had 
arisen from an accident over which they possessed no 
control 

(///.— You do not seem to bo aware that crime often 
proceeds from dispositions which may be itonsidcred as 
the result of something in the mind equivalt^^it to mal- 
formation or disease ; often, again, it results from the 
merely casual misdirection of a mind left free of proper 
guidance, or exposed to unusual temptations. The great 
bulk of crimes, especially those against property, take 
place in early youth, and amongst the ignorant and 
miserable classes Generally speaking, such a culprit 
can scarcely be held responsible as a free agent. Crime 
and its consequences arc his social dcbtiuy. He may 
have been told that ho incurs the risk of punislu*iient ; 
but he either aci» under an iRcontrollamc impulse, or 
has not been enabled to see the just relation between 
olfcnce and its penalty. 

Stuke . — That is making out criminals to he little 
l)etter than idiots; whereas they are the sharpest 
people in existence. r ^ 

Oil, — Sharp in those faculties which they employ in 
comtnitting crime, but dull, if not defective, in otiicrs^. 
A man may 1)e a clever pickpocket, and yet a monstrous 
blockhead — so sharp in overreaching, that he over- 
reaches himself. Take the mass of criminals, and they 
will be found to be the victims of some wrong impulse in 
youth. For this they were punislicd in some vengeful 
kind of way : turned out of [^ison with a bail cliaractcr, 
nobody would employ them ; again they committed a 
crime for the sake of subsistence : and 66 on they w’eiit, 
sixsiety all the time calling them blackguards— never 
pitying or trying to reclaim them : at length they are 
huddled out of thd way, if not to the gallows, at least 
to Van Diemen’s Land. And thus is Britain emptying 
her prisons on one of the finest islands of the Australa- 
sian seas— rendering it a land of crime, wretchedness, 
and horror, from which all<-good it^en will fly asefrom a 
pestilence. The whole system is carried on in violation 
of reason. v 

Stuke , — Perhaps so; but reason, in the abstract, is 
often not workable with advantage in humafi afifairs. 
Mankind have many^fbolish notions. You allow t^,t 
oriminals have npt edf^mmand— are a kind qjliAalf 
lunatics ? Should nol^ then, meet this state ctf things 

with reoroof or punishment suitable to visionaries? 
Althm^ a humUmting confes«IOD, I must say I do not 
euteri^n a high opinion of human reason. You'^'knoV 
what D’laraell hm said on the subject? 

Oaf.— Nm 

shall rad the passage fimm one ^ hla lata 
eralua ^ We are not Indebted '^ the reason er man ’ll 
ady i[tf tite gjreat achievements wl^ afO Qm fatelmam 
of kmsrste action and human progpmss. ne^ fea- 

ra that Troy; it was not rased thakiteitftrih 

tilte danyoah teW ^ ^teert to conquMr the t that 
im»p^ Ibif that instituted^ Aie njKmkra 

^ aeiMon timt piroduoM. to Jeniite $ 

t ^ reason that created tojekemdi 
Mtei'iamdy truly great when hemSi 


the passions; never irresistible but when he appeals 
to the imagination. Even Mormon counts more votaries 
than Bentham.’ That is wliat he says ; and is it not 
true ? He might have added, it is not reason that makes 
hundreds of iniUlons of men worshippers of Budh, or 
believers fi Mahomet; nor is it reason tliat guides qur 
own countrymen in the greater numlK*r of their ac- 
;tions: it is their passions, their imagination, their 
avarice. 

fr*7.— All vastly fine ; one of DTsraeli’s specious pieces 
of dap-trap, which wont stand handling. It is unde- 
niable that the passions have caused great soc’ial move- 
monts ; but I protest against the inference, that r(>asoii 
is on that account wcidc or valueless. In iill advanced 
conditions of society, reason has been and is the guid- 
ing principle. It was reason that discovered the com- 
pass, the quadrant, and the telescope— instruments which 
have made us acquainted witii the surface of our own 
planet, and disclosed to our wondering eyes worlds in 
the firmament. It was reason that discovered the art 
of printing, which has already iwrformed marvels, but 
is still only in its infancy. What has promoted the 
cultivation of science — wliat has given us the steam- 
engine, the locomotive, and the whole of our mag- 
nificent machinery ? Reason has done it all : and is not 
reason, in union with the best feelings of our nature, Iho 
source of all our truest happiness? It is no doubt 
lamentable that truth sliould make its way so slowly 
as to be outstrix)pcd by visionary fanaticism — that 
Mormon should count more votaries than any philo- 
sopher .amongst ns. But wliilc the dream of the vision- 
ary subsides, truth strengthens. Seventy years ago, a 
gcntlornan, living obscurely in the small town of Kirk- 
caldy, on the northern shore of the Firth of Forth, pro- 
pounded an idea. Nobody at first cared for it, or believed 
it. The world was thinking about something oW. But 
the idea was founded in truth, and a truth uttered in 
the ear of the world is irnperislialde. Now advancing, 
now imshcd hack, then advancing again, this truth has 
finally, after a struggle of seventy years, made its w.ay 
into the halls of princes, and rings in the ahsemblica of 
legislators. Whiit a triumph for the once disregarded 
and often discouraged idea of the obsenre gentleman in 
Ids little parlour overlooking the sands of Kirkcaldy ! 

6VMAe. — Why— what — what is ihe idea you allude to ? 
Who wjis tlie obscure gentleman ? 

Gil , — The obscure gentleman was Adam Smitit. T1 e 
idea was the principle of Frkb TnADK.— Good-niglit. 


SCENE IN A nUSSXAN GARRISON. 

On the 22d of May 1841, one of the battalions compos- 
ing part of the military colony recently established by 
the Russian government at Novgorod, and which, in 
the singularity of its orgauisatioD, resembles the IVus- 
sian landwehr, was drawn Up *n lino on tho parade- 
ground attached to the immense barracks constructed a 
few years since on the most solitary and ancient part of 
tlie town, not for from the church of Saint Sophia. In 
front of the line, formed witii that mechanical regularity 
and precision which have made the Rusrian foot-soldiers 
such admirable automatons, strode General 1<— efF. Ho 
was a man fifty years of age, remarkable for his rigid 
deportment, his leanness, his tawny complexion, and 
his tavge grarijwrtless eyes. He was distinguished in . 
the army fbr m bravery— daring ntoofs of which he 
had given daring the campaigns In Fersia and I'urkey. 
But whether, as was generiuly though^ domestic un- 

^a^rargetic, or tteSfwstairt ^Lbra^SSS^^y 
to frequent applicatioo of the inexorable necessity of a 
dlSGslplioe degrading in its priuoiple, and too often tnoh- 
stroos ifi its elOfects, GeM^al 3Ci— eiT was looked on as an 
object of terror by to soldleM fbr not a day passed 
un^efiied bjr to ttiore of tiiose acts of severity 
Wliteh.teiitht totiy to imputation of ferocity. 

It WM known* h0Wtor» that tills man had an attach- j 
ment for' tim one of his ancient comrades* 


CHAMBERS’S BBrnBUROH JOtJRNAJL 


killed in the late war with Boland. Havine adopted 
her, no parent cTcr showed more solicitude for his off- 
spring than he evinced for the young or^an. and they 
were seldom separate. Although gratefhl for the 
kindness of the general, the young girl~to whom the 
soldiers had given the name of Solowoiva,* from tho 
sweetness with which she sang the old and melancholy 
slave romances— could never overcome in his prcsencjp 
the unconquerable constraint which his brief address, 
iinperiuiis countenance, and cold and distant maimers, 
imposed on those who approached him. 

On tho day when the following events took place, 
»Solowoiva. who, to please the gener^, regularly attended 
all the exercises and paradbs, was seated before one of 
the barrack windows on a level with tlie parade-groimd, 
looking quietly at the movements of tho soldiers. A 
blush suffused her countenance as her eyes encountered 
those of a young military surgeon nameil Ivan Polovoi, i 
dressed on this occasion with marked elegance in the 
siin])lo uniform of his rank. 

Already General L — eff' liad passed several times be- 
fore the front of tlie battalion without Bpeakipg ; but his 
bushy eyebrows contracted, and passion began to he 
visible in liia countenance, when he found that a number 
of men were absent, llis attention at this moment was 
arrested by a party of soldiers advancing towards him 
from the other end of the parade-ground, each carrying 
a long rod, used in tho ap])lication of an abominable 
punishment which has not yet ceased in the liussian 
army. Turning towards one of liis aides-de-camp, he 
deni.'indcd, in a voice of thunder, from whom the order 
had emanated, and m Iio was to he punished. 

A sergeant, remarkable for his livid and scarred ap- 
pearance, nislicd towards the general, snatched his 
sword from lus hand, and struck him in the face with 
it, exclaiming, ‘Yourself!’ 

'J'hc action had an effect like an electric shock on the 
ranks of the battalion, and the usually immoveable 
countenances of the soldiers seemed to brighten with an 
impulse rrf lialred. A spontaneous moven)cnt made 
by the officers along tho line to the assistance of their 
chief; but they Mere instantly seized, thrown to the 
ground, and a bayonet pointed against the breast of 
eaeli. Ivan the surgeon had alone been loft untouched; 
for, by his hunianity and kindness, lie had conciliatc<i 
the goodwill of the troops. A grenadier, however, was 
stationed before him to act as a guard, who whispered 
in his ear, in a mysterious voice, ‘Whether the Night- 
ingale sings or not, remain quiet : not a gesture nor a 
cry, or you arc a dead man!’ 

liecovcriiig from his surprise, the general seized with 
both hands tho bayonets presented to his breast ; and 
having by a violent effort struck them aside, shouted, 
as his eye flashed along the battalion—* Down on your 
knees, vile brutes 1 Down on your kncc§ and ask par- 
don — your heads in tiic dust, or you havo not flesh 
enough on your backs to expiate your rebellion !* 

llis words were received with a shout of savage 
liiughter, and the sergeant, with that peculiar tran- 
quillity which distiuguishes unshaken resolution, re- 
torted^* Wo each and aU of us know that our lives 
will be the penalty of what we now do. When the 
sentence nassed on you shall be executed, wo shall seek 
General Suroff, governor of Novgorod ; ire shall give 
up to him your sword, your dccorations^nd Vliatever 
•may remain of your body, and say t<mm, « General 
li— eff was a tiger, and wo have killed him ; hero are 
our arms ; wo look for our punishment T’ ’ The sergeant 
wliile spooking, tore the epaulettes from the joneriBa’a 
shoulders, and trampled tlwm under his feet * Those 
signia don*1. become you *, the knout is fitter for an exe- 
cutioner. liemcmber the soldier Betsakt^, flogged with 
rods for having been too slow in carrying arinsj re- 
member the old mns-ojjficier whom you reduced to 
ranks for having a stain on his unifortn, and whoixi you 
struck with your cano until tho blood streamed from 

* Nightingale ' 


his forehead, his cheeks, and bis lips ; and because tbi \ 
unhappy old man, pale with shame, repulsed the haind 
which inflicted the indignity, ho was condemned, flogged, 
and sent mutilated and dying to Siberia/ The sergeant 
continued with a terrible coolness this degrading sdene, 
dragging off the general’s belt and cqat, and h^y bis 
shirt. 

in spite of his remarkable flrznness, L-—eff shuddered 
while lie listened to the accusing voice, so eloquent in 
its simplicity, so cahn and so measured even in its pas- 
sion. «A8 for SoloM'oiva, she sat for some time without 
being able to comprehend the strange scene passing 
before her eyes ; but when the truth at length flashed 
on her, that her •adopted father was about to undergo 
the odious chastisement which he had so often inflicted 
on others, she was seized with horror, and gave utter- 
ance to the most heart- renmng cries. Ivan the sur- 
geon, who till then had stood neuter, could not remain 
insensible to the despair of the young girl, and for- 
getting tlie warning he had received, and tlie ferocious 
exasperation of the soldiers, he advanced tOM^agds her. 
lie had not gone many paces M'hen a shot was fired, 
and the unfortunate young surgeon fell to the ground a 
corpse. ^ 

There w in most Russian regiments a kind of buffoon, 
who fills a situation somewhat resembling that held in 
the ancient German armies, to wlioin the soldiers applied 
the signifleant appellation of Lvstifj. One of these men, 
attached to tho battalion, seeing the surgeon fall, ap- 
proached the corpse, dancing and gesticulating, and, 
raising it in his rolmst arms, carried it low'ards where 
Solowoiva still sat. and depositing it immediately before 
her, ^claimcij — ‘ Here, my little singing bird, this is 
yours.’ rale with terror, the girl recognised the body 
as it rolled at her feet, and uttering a faint cry, sunk hy 
its side. 

While this ^cene was being enacted, General 
had been laid am a car, drawn along the ranks, and had 
received the terrible torture; wiiich, how- 

ever, was only the commencement of his sufterings. He 
had scarcely reached the extremity of the line when a 
voice exclaimed, ‘ Take him to the ovens I’ 

The general, whoso spirit m'Ss already crushed, heard 
the words, and, too well comprehending their meaning, 
threw around him a look of supplication and terror. 

* To the ovens I ’ shouted a hundred voices. 

The countenance of the general hccaine livid, and his 
body shook with terror : his pride had fled, and, groan- 
ing in agony, he asked for pardon. But the shouts of 
the battalion drowned his voice ; and the sergeant, ap- 
proacliing his victim, said in a stern tone — ' I also be- 
sought pity when my brother fell expiring under tlie 
baguettes.’ • 

We shall nol; go into the details of the horrible scene 
which followed, unfortunately but too true. Suffice it to 
say, tliat the general and lAie superior officers of the 
I battalion, shut up in tlie ovens, under which a slow Arc 
was carefully renewed b/the soldiers, u'cre literally 
roasted alive, 

Ccrtailily tho execution gf the sentence had a ter- 
rible originality ; yet the pimisbuient was fully propor- 
tii&te to the vengeance. ^ 

A nioui)te.d jager carried to the emperor the account 
of the fearihl drama which had been enacted in Novgo- 
r^, and eight days afterwards several batteries of artil- 
lery entered the decayed capital of ancient Russia, pre- 
ceded by a major-general, who, during the late war in 
Poland, had been known to the army undei^the title of 
the ‘ Butcher of Warsaw'.* 

One of his aides-de-camp wan sent to the quarters of 
tho mutineers, wildi an order to assemble the next day, 
without arms, on a email parade-ground at tlie eastern 
extremity of tho town, and csSled the Tartar Camp* 
Ihe soktiors replied to this mysterious injunction^ 
the customary Shottfe (kdraeko% The foflowing^y 
they dressed theroselwos, and arranged their roostk^e|^ 
as if preparing for a simple parade ; 

Upf white with emotion, but still kee^Dg mir 


vrankSt they traversed the town through a triple row of 
Oossacks. followed by the mournful looks of the popu* 
lace. Anivcd upon the ground, they silently formed 
into square. At tlie same moment the drums lieat, the 
belfries of the numerous Greek churches in Novgorod 
pealed, and the several batteries established at the en- 
trances of the five long avenues leading into the field 
were suddenly unmasked, and the grape-sliot began the 
work of extermination. Horrid shouts followed each 
discharge^ and a heavy groiining, mingled with the inter- 
ni]>ted songs of some of the dying soldiers. For tlirce 
hours the discharge continued; and when the'exceu- 
tionets of this blo^y duty entered the place of punish- 
ment, they found it literally a lake oLblood, and covered 
with mangled limbs. Five soldiers alone, who had been 
miraculously preserved, were found alive, and they e.K- 
plred under the knout. Amoftg this latter number was 
the sergeant, who to the last moment manifested an 
extniordinary degree of fortitude in the midst of his 
Bufferings. 

Solowoiva, the adopted daughter of General L — elf, 
was t£&en under the protection of the empress, and 
placed in the society of noble Kussian ladies at 
Smolnoi. 

It may be necessary to add that the preceding details 
are not exaggerated in any respect. Wo present them 
as described by a respectable correspondent of a French 
newspaper, who mentions that he Avas an eye-witness 
of the scenes to which he alludes. From what is being 
daily disclosed of the savage character of Kussian insti- 
tutions, there seems no reason to doubt their accuracy. 


TBE PimniS OF ELKPH-INT KUNyTING. , 

Mq)or Rogers had ca]atal sjiort ^ith a herd of those ani- 
mals. His £OM' guns hud all been disohargod, when an 
unseen clephuirv made a charge at him from the skirts of 
the jungle. There was no liclp for it cxcof/t t<» run, and for 
ouc hundred yards the major ki pt just a|^ead, feuding at 
every step the aniniurs tnnik t^’ying to insinuato itself 
round his loins. A. turn round a tree gave him a momen- 
tary advantage, wdiieh Itc made the most of, by springing i 
uj) intq the branches (lie was as nhiiVjlc as a cat, and a» 
strong as a lion). Onr foot higher, and he would have | 
been out of the idepliant's reach ; but before he had tiiuc* 
to draw up his legs, the elephant had got him firmly 
clenched in tlie coils of his proboscis. Still Rogers pulled I 
against him, thinking it better to liavc his log wrenched 
from the socket than to fall back bodily into the animars 
))Owcr. The struggle, however, did not last long ; for, to 
the delight of the puraued and the chagrin: of the pursuer, 
tlie Wellmglon boot that the former wore HliiJ]>ed oil', 
extricated the leg, and saved the life of ]>oor Rogers. I 
(Heaven save us Ifim such a boot-jack I) The dilemma, ! 
bow'ever, <lid not end here ; for the elephant, finding liim- I 
self baulked of his prey, after destroying the l>oot, t«K>k up 
Ills quarters beneath the branches, and kejit its cx]K'(:tea i 
victim in the tree for twenty-four iuiurs, when the 
or conntry postman, happG.iing pass by, Rogers gave | 
him notice of his position, and on tliis iK'iiig intimated to 
the nearest village, the cleplk nt was frightened away by 
tom-tonm and ycllingH. Had this occurred in a dcsertc<l 
part of the jungle, p<K>r Rogers would indubitably have 
been starved to death th<& tree. — Sp*>rlinq MamxiTte, 

FROFMjTE SWEARING. 

When Sir Gliristophcr Wren was building Paul's ca- 
thedral, ho caused the following notice to be affixed to 
several parts of the structure : — ^\V1iercas among labourers 
and others that ungodly custom of swearing is too fire- 
quently found, to the dishonour of God and contempt of 
his authoijty ; and to the end tliat such impiety may be 
utterly banislied from these works, wliieli are intended for 
the service of God and the honour of religion, it is ordered 
that profane swrearing shall l>e a suffioient crime to dismiss 
any labourer who comes to the call ; and the clerk of the 
works, upon sufficient proof, shall dismiss him aooord- 
Ifigly ; and tlmt if any master, working by task, shall not, 
upon admoxfition, reform the profanation among his appren- 


fault. and he 4iaU bo liable to be censured by the coin 


TO A WINTER-IJLOOMTNG WIL1> FLOWER. 

LovR dweller in this bleak and barren spoft. 

That flnd^ no shelter from the leafless tree. 

Though very desolate may bo thy lot, 

Almost I wish that I i*cscuibled thw. 

Not In thy beauty, flowret aruro-bued » 

Nor in thy faint, wind-wastotl fragiancy— 

Nor in the btllluoss of thy solitude— 

My heart, conipnnlonleM, would brt'kcn be. 

Unt 1, like thee, upspriiiging from the sod, 

Would lift, through storms, a cheerful eye to lleavon, 
Trusting tho bounteous band of Nuture’h Hod 
Sunshine and storm for equal good hath given. 

And though thy wintry doom may st tni ^fvere, 
Pnohecred by song of birds or kindred flower, 

I do l>cliovo thou dost not blossom hero 
Hilt by tho will of that Almigiity Tower, 

Who makes thy fragile bloom nn iiistrumcnt. 

To teach a proud and murniuring heart evuilcnt. 

Ji. C. f'.\ OI»M K. 


SOMKTUINCl FOR ALL. 

So varioiift is the appetite of animals, that there is f( arcely 
any pbint wliieh if* not eliosen by Hiiino, .'irul left 
by* others. The liorsti gives up the w.'itiT-heuilrulv to tlie 
goat ; the cow gives up the lontr-lertveil water lu'iulof k to 
the sheep; the goat gives up the monk’s lu»oii («> ilm 
horse, Ac. ; for that wlii< h certain aniiiialN grow fat upmi, 
others abhor a*- poison. Hciicu no jdunt is aiisfijulcly 
poisonous, imt only respectively, rhus the s]iursjo, that 
is noxious to man, is a most wholesome nourishment to 
the rateipillnr. That aninitils may not deslroy tliems* Kes 
for the want of knowing this law, each of them is ifuardeil 
i>y Rueh a delicacy of taste and smell, that (lu y c»u e ir-ily 
distinguish what is pernicious from what is wholesfiuie; 
.'iiid when it luqqicns that different anim.ds live ii]m>u 
s.aine plants, still one kind .alwajs te.’ivi's 'iuiuethiug f.)r tin; 
other, .as the uiouths of all are not eipially ad.i^>ted to lay 
hold of the grtiHs; hy which means there is s!il!,eient Ibod 
for all. To this may he referred .'in eeuuomhsd « vpi niiu nt 
well known to the butch, that when I'url.f eow-^ Imv' h.'*( n 
in a pasture, and can no longer gid ooerodumut , two hor'^i's 
w’ill do very well there for some days, .'iml v\heu nothing is 
left for the horses, four sheep will live iifion it. —S// //»/'//;/- *7. 

GOLD- PR1>; IT. I) M II SJ .1 N S . 

Among ilic numcrou*; sueceHscs of the year in dei'o- 
rativo art, we must notice a very hcautit'id mii.-.liu fahrie, 
for curtainH, printed in gold hy a giilvanie nroee'i«, and jia- 
tented by Mcsew Valle and Company of ld.'ifiehe.*'t< r. Tim 
new system of gold- printing is intemled to superseile. tin; 
more expensive mode of embroidering fahries with gwM 
and .silver for window -curtninH and otlier drii]>ery. It is 
IH'cuharly adapted for long hawing -inom curtuius. 'I'he 
designs arc chaste .and olnsKir.ii ; the liidlianey of the gidd 
printing is rather heightened than inquiirod t>y washiie,^, no 
that the fabric is as economical as it is elegant. • i/vr- 
liwtk of Favts, 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

A reader points out that tho short pajior entitled ‘ Tljo (inuger’ft 
Run,’ which oiipcurcd in No. 100, is copied, with slight ditfcrencen 
of Lingiiagc, from Sketches in Ireland U>ublin : furry nnd fo. ittMi), • 
without qckmiwlodguutnt. On investigation, wo find this to lie 
the oaiiO. Wo ^j^only nay that we reocived tho article in manu- 
script from a conttibutor--<mo apparently occupying a respectable 
station in life— and paid for it as original. It must bo regretted that 
there should be persons who, In ignorance or from bml disign, ean 
thus mislead the editors of ixuriodical works. We sfiiiotirely regret 
the circumstance, mainly because it is a violation of literary justice ; 
and In a Iosh degree, but still piiignantly, iMcause It tends to lenten 
the confidence of our readers In tho originality of tho moss of matter 
whloh wo weekly present os now. 


rubllsbod by W. and R. CHAMnshs, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
08, Miller Street, Gissgow) ; nnd, with their porniisslon, l>y W. 8. 
Obh. Anaenf'omer, London.— Printed by IfiiArifio and Evans, 
Whitefrlan, Loudon. 
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TJIK STDIIV OP LADY CKANOP. 


wfti) —thus liiiitii)!; at what she w'us capable of doing if 
she thou;(ht herself deeply aggrieved. However all 


'I’m: person ( idled, by tlie cfiiirtesy of Scotlaml, r.a<ly tliis might l)C, in the year 1730 a separation was agreed 
Or.njge, wsis l!io wife of Hu; Jloiiourahhi Junus ICrskine, to (with great reluetanee on the part of the lady), hU 
a .iadg(* of llie (.'ourt of Session, 3 ’ounger, brother of li»rdship agreeing to give her a hundred a-ywir for her 
tb:it J-'iUrl of Mar who headed an insurreelion against inaintenanee, so long as she should continue to live 
tile hoiise of itrun.svvu’k in 1713. l..i.rd <i range, as this apart from him. 

judge was de.signated, passed through life a*, a Iciuler in After s\»e.hding some months in the country. Lady 
till' Whig or Presbyterian party in bis native eountry, (Grange returned to Kdinburgb, and took a lodging near 
anil as oni‘ professing bigli evangelieal prineii»K s ; and her hnshand’s hou^e, for the purpose, as she tells us, of 
jiinli.dily he woul<l not now have been remembered for i nde ivoiiring to iudueu Inm to take her back, and that 
I iiiiiT good or evil, if he had not ju.ted an extraordinary j she might oer.asionally see her children. According to 
part towards lii.s I’lic history of that lady gives j l.,ord (Irange, she began to torment him by following 

a eorious idea of tlio state of manners in Scotland »o ‘ bbM .'..ii i the children on the street ‘ in a scandalous and 


lli>' * nrlv p.irt century. j sbann/ul manrier,* and coming to his house, and calling 

We are iirepared for sometliing tragic :>y the paiviit- . reproach« s to him through the window’s,* especially 
..'zc ot‘ hady (iraiig**. In Milinlniruh, on a Suoil.iy .aftiT- | when tbc'ro was company w'ith him. He thus writes — 
ii.K.si ill tile spring of tin* year lilSih the pivsi lent (*f the . * In Iijn* house, at Iho bottom of Niu ify’s Wynd, whore 
( 'oiirt of iSesoon was V.. liking ipiietly home from church, i there is a emyt through which one enters the house, 
\*lien a pistol -shot, (ireil close beliiiid him, brought i one U**)-* .inioiig others^ when it w'as full of chairs, chair- 
him to tlio ground a corjise. Amongst the crowd who J men, and footrncii, who aftended the company that were 
'j iilieretl round the spot stood a glo(/iny-lonking man, » »ith himself, or his sister Lady Juno ratersoa, then 
« ho, wiiLMi la* licard tliat the vcmTiibie judge had died 1 keeping house together, she came into this court, and 
j.istimfiv, remarked that he wjih not accustomed to ilo | among that mob sliainelcssly cried up to the windows 
things 1)\ loihes. 'rins man, w’lio had Ikoii led tocommit ; injurious reproaches, and would not go away, though 
t!u‘iiiurd *r ill rcvciigi* for an aw’ard of the president, com- | iiitrealcd, till, bearing the late fyorl Lovat’s voice, who 

iiiiindiijg iiiiu to make prwvision for iiis wifi- an<{ l.irniiy, j wms visiting Mr l’^ , aiul soeing two of his servants 

aiid M ho ( sf'iated his crinio with his life, wa.s the father j among the other footmen, “Oh,*’ said she, “is your 
‘if IMrs Hrsiviiie, l»orn Kacliel C'hicsly. In the present j master here?” %nd instantly ran otf.' He speaks of her 
« ompan.fivcly ciilighlencd age, we can understand how | having attacked him one day in church; at another 
tli'Te mt«;la he a predisposition to insanity in such a j time she forced him to take, refuge with his son iu a 
f.oiidy. apt to show itself at ordinary inonieiits in in- | tavern for two hours. »She even thrcAtened to assault 
c.untrvilliblo b.ul temper, and oec:isionally in wild and 
lain' nt:il)le acts. Hut in those days such considerations 
did not oc' ur. 

J»ord and Lady Grange I'ad been married upw’jirds 
of twenty years, aipl had had several cliildren, when, iu 
a separation was determined on between tliciu, 
it, is usually dilUciilt in such casus to say in what 
dc'gree Ihi' parties arc respectively hlaineablv; ; how’ far tc'Js us that he liad some lime l^im; gone to l^ndon, 
there have lx*im positive faults on one side, mid want of to li?; mge the private atliiirs <4 the Countess of ^Lar, 
forbejiraiiec on tin; otlicr, mid so forth. If w’c were to then bccoide unable to conduct them Iiersclf, and bo 

believe the lady in this instance, them' had been love bad sent an account of Ids procedure to bis wife, in- 

and peace for tw-eiity years, w'hen at length Lord eludin^l some rctlcctions on a certain groat minister 
Orange took n suudcii dislike to his wife, and would no (doubtless Walpole), who liad thwarted him much, 
longer live withjier. He, on the other hand, aiieaks and bi;eu of serious detriment to the iiitcr^ts of Ins 
of having sulfcrcd lung from her ‘ tiiisiibduablu rage familv in tliis matter. This document ahe retained, 
;ind madness,* and of having failed in all liis etforts and she iicnv tnrcalened to take it to Jjoiidoii, and 
to bring her to a reasonable conduct. There is too uso it for her husbaniVs disadvantage, being sup- 
murli re.'ison to believe that the latter stateiiiciit is ported in the design by several persons vith whom 
in the main true; although, were it more so, it would she asscH'iatcd. While denying that he had Iwen 
still leave Lird Grange unjustifiable in tho measures eonizcrned iu anytbiug treasonable, liOnl Grange says, 

which he took with respect to his wife. It is tradition- - - g- - 

ally stated that, in their unhappy quarrels, the lady did # ^Vo hers uml dsewhero quote » paptr iu Grange's own 

not scruple to remind her husbiuid whose daughter she bnwi. ^ 


him un the bcrcli, ‘ which lie every day expected ; :or 
she professed that she hud no shame.’ 

Tlie traditionary account if Lady Grange represeuta 
her fate as having bccti at last decided by her tlu'eateii- 
iiig to expose her husband *< the government for certain 
treasonable practices. It would now appear that this 
w’as parilillv true. In liisi statement. Lord Grango 
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‘he h:ni alrea»iy too grout a load of that great minis- 
ter’s wrath oil hi# back to stand still and see more 
of it fall upon him by the treucbcTy and injulnesa 
suols a wife and such worthy confederates/ Tlic lady 
had taken a seat in a stage-coach for London.* Lord 
Clrange caused al'riend to go and make interest to got 
! her money returned, and the seat let to another per- 
! son ; in which odd nrocecdpig he was sni*ccs-<rnl. 'rims 
I was the journey stayed for the meantime ; hut the lady 
■ declared her resolutieai to go as soon as possible. * What/ 

I says Lord Grange, ‘ could a man do with sucli a wife.^ 
There was groat reason to think she «'o«ild <laily go on 
I to do mischief to her family, and to aflreiit and hring a 
I blot on her tdiiMrcn, <'siuvijill)£ her daughters. 'J’lwre 
! j "Were things tliat could not he retlresse<l in a court of 
;; justice, and we had not then a nuidlumse to lock such 
' I unhappy people up in.’ 

,‘l The result id’ his lordship’s deliluTations m a** a phm 
jl for what he delicately calls * siMjuestrating’ Ins wit'e. 
j It appears to have heen concericii bi-twiaai hnnsclf and 
; a niiniher nf Highland I'hicf'^, including, above all, the 
notorious Lord Lovat, Avho a few ycirs hfter was to 
conclude a long life nf treachery, eriulty, and si-lfi-h 
nrnbirion on 'rower Hill. We now' turn to tin- lady's 
narrative, which proceeds to till Tnat, on tlie cMuing of 
the ef January a party nf Miirlil.indtnon, near- 
ing the livery of Lord Hovat, niaih* rtu ir wa^v into her 
lodgings, an*^. foreihly sidzcd her. thnniing lu r down 
and gagging Iut, tluMi tying a clotli o\er her lie.u^ and 
carrying Uim* v-lf as if slie had Jaeii a eorpso. At the 
bottom of V\' ''fair was a chair containing a man, who 
took the haploNS lady U])on fiis km cs, an^l In !d her fast 
in his arms till they )iad got to a place in the outskirts 
of the town, 'i'lien they took lu^r from {l\c <diair, re- 
moved the cloth from her liead, and iniMinted her upon 
a horse behind a man to whom sho was tied; afhr 
: which tho party rode off * the lee liglit of tls" nioon.' 

I • to quote tlie language of the oM ballads, wlio^e jnoideiMs 
I' the present resembles in eliaracter. 
j! Tlie treatment of the lady hy (lie w.'iy was, if wm can 
i' believe lier own account, by no means gentle. The 
leader, alihongli a gentlernanf Mr l‘'orster of ( 'orM honnyk 
i. disregarded her in ieatics to be allowidjjn stop on ;v- 
count ef cramp in her sid,*, ami only ;ins\verid )>y 
ordering a servant to renew tin; )l:^mlage^ M\tr licr 
. mouth. She obst^ved that tln-y ri»di* along Hw* J.one 
Way (wb.ere Hrinecs Strei t now stands), ^^ast Hie i-astle. 

: and so to tbe Linhtligow mad. M'ter a nde of nearly 
I twenty miles, they stopped^at ■Muiiavonsule, the housi- 
i of Mr John Maeleod, advocate, wlif‘ro j-i rvants ap]H'arrd 
I waiting to receive the lady-\f^nd thus showed th.it the 
•' master of the house had heen migaged to aid in her ah- 
' duction. She was taken up stairs to a eoTTifort^ble bed- 
; room ; but n man IxdrfV ])ost('d in tlie room as a guard, 
she could not go to bed ift>r take any rej>osc. 

' spent the cufiuing day, and wlicn it was niglft, she was 
; taken out and remounted in the same fashion as hi fore; 

, and the party then rode ah;ng through tlie Toswood, 
j and BO to the place calh-d Wester Holrnaise, belonging to 
j a gentlenuvp of the naine of Stewart, whose sh'W'ard or 
I factor was one of the cavalcade. Here w^s an old tower, 
having one little n»om on eacW floor, as is usually the 
case in such buildings ; and into one of these roonis, the 
window of which w'as boarded over, the lady was con- 
ducted. Site continued hero for ihirtem or fourtwjn 


I * Then, and sonio time iioforo Jiml ifOT, thorc \va.H a .»itttKe-c-oa^'h 
I from hencp to IflnflUind / «o Sdy« h»h lun'ship ; implying that, In 1/51, 
i wrlwu he wait ^vriting, there was no Hueh pnblio cunveMcnoy ! It 
I had tried, and had failed. 


weeks, snjqdied with a Buflicienc.y of the comforts of 
life, hut nevci’ allow'ed to go into the open air: till at 
length her health gave way, and the factor began tofe.ir 
lH‘ing concerned in her death. Hy his intercession with 
Mr Korstcp.she was then tiermitted to go into the court, 
..under a guard ; hut such was the rigour of her keepers, 
that the. garden was still denied to her. 

'riiiH time pas.snl dn*arlly on until the month of 
August, during all Avhich time the prisoner had no 
copmmnicatioii W'illi tlio external world. At length, 
hy an arrangement made between J^ord Hovat and Mr 
Kor.ster, at tlie house of the latter nc.ir Stirling, Lady 
(Jp.uige w'a.s one night forcibly brought out aiitl moiiiited 
again as fornierlv, and onrriod oil* amidst a guard of 
hors<*i»it‘n. She recogni«ed several of Lovat's pi'ople in 
tliis troop, and found Forster once more in coininand. 
'riiev passed hy Stirling Bridge, and thoiu-c onward to 
the Highlands, but sbe no longer knew tin* W’a\ tlnw 
were going. Hi fore i\ii\ liglit tlu'v stoppc'J at a house, 
wliere she was li>dgcd during tile day, and at iiielit liie 
march was resumed. Thus tlicy )oiiri)c\eil for >ever.d 
• l.iV'! into tlm Higidaiids, never allow ing lip* unfia l iin.ito 
la-ly to speak, and takiim the most rigid ran to prevent 
any one from hccmniiig aware of her Mtuatioii, I'liniig 
this time *-110 never bad olV her elotlu s : one day she 
sliqit in a ham, another in an opim i nclosure. K'eg^n’il 
to delicacy in siudi a case w'as impi/ssiblc. Atrn* ;i 
furtniuht ^•p• lit a1 ;i hoii.^i on Hord Li'vil’s ground 
(prohalily in Strathi rri'L', Inverness. shin-), the jouriiey 
was rcncweii in the same style a.s hefon*; only .Mr 
Forster had retovd fiom the ]>:irty, and the lady found 
lu-rself cntiri'ly in llie hands of Fni.-’ers. 

They now' crossed a loi h into ( ilengarry^ I'lnd, wlc re 
tliey lodgcil Several in dits in ('ov -limi'^cs, i-r m fin* 
opdi air, making progre‘**i all tin* liiUf to tic* \-esl \v:ii<i, 
w here l\u* eonntrv hecomes i-xiremely wilt. At li«»i*li- 
oiirn, an arm of the sen mi tip* west ee.a**!. Ihc unfortii' 
nah- hidy was traiish rred to i small vcsicl wlni'h was 
in waiting for lier. HiMerly di 1 she we. p. and ]fddiilly 
iinplon* e»>mpus!«.ion ; hut the Highlanders undt rst lod 
not h( r language, ainl t!ioii«-rh they had (hnie *•'». a ne- 
parture from the ord-.r.s nl-iih had heen gi\en thi'C.i 
was not to he i-xpeeied from men of tin ir ehar u't. r. 
In the visml s*.«' fonml that ^lKl was m tin* eusloiL of 
one -Mexandrr Mac'doinM, a tenant of on.* id' tiie wi s'.-ni 
is]:iiids named Heskir, bidonging to Sir /. lex.ni'irr 
Macilnnald of Sleat ; and hero \.i' h.ive a enrioiis iiph- 
c.dioii of till: s]iirir. in wlimh the Higld-mders coiidnet^il 
su-'h traiisaelions. ‘ I tuM him/ s iys tiie laity, ‘ that I 
was stolen at F.linbiirgh, and hnmght there hy lorei*. 
and that it was eoiitrary t') the biw.s w]i:\t they were 
ilxiing. He answered tliat he would not keep nn*, or 
any other, against their will, Sir Alvi'iinhr JArr- 

thu'Ad irrtf’ in fhv affiiir.' AVhilc tliey lay in Lochouni, 
wniiling for a wind, tlie brotlier iind son of Macdomdd 
of Seothousc came to sec, ]>ut not to n^lii've her. (tther 
I»er.son.s wsited the sloop, .'ind among thcat; one William 
Tolmy, a tenant of the chief of Maeleod, and who had 
once Im'cu a nierehant at Jnvermi.s.s.* This was the lirst 
]>ersoii she had seen wdio expri ssied an^ sympathy with 
licr. He undertook to lH*ar information of Iut retreat to 
her friend .'ind * man of business/ Mr Hope of Hankcil- 
lor, in Kdinbnrgh; hut it does nut appear that he ful- 
filled his prmnise. 

T/ady (irnnge rcnuiinod in M.acdonald’s charge at 
Heskir n(*arly two years— sluring the first year without 
once si'cing bread, and with no supply of clothing; 
obliged, in fact, to live in the same misorMble way us 
the rest of the family ; afterwards some little indulgence 
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wiis sliowTi to hor. This island was of desolate aspect, seclusion by orders iJ lier ljushand ; but her whereabouts 
and had no inhabitant Iwsides Maedorudd and his wife : was a mystery to all besides a tow who were concerned 
the wreteliLMlneSs of suidi a situation for a lady who hail to keep it secret During; the ^oars which had elapsed 
been all lier lift; aeciistoined to the refined society of a since her abduction, Mr Ersktne had jiiven up his «eat 
capital niav of course bo imagined. Macdonald would on the tH'nch, and entered into political life iis a friend 
r.evcr allow her to write to any one; but hi; went to ,of the IVince of Wales, and opponent of Sir Rol)ert 
Jiis laiidlord. Sir Alexander, to plead for tlie indul- Walpole. The Morld had wondered at th*' ijveiits of his 
geiM'es she renuired. On one of tlichc oeca.sii,ns, SiV doiiiestio life, and sev'cral peijfeons den<)Uin*(Ml Ihe singu- 
AIe\:unler expressed his regret at having lie«*n ion- lar means he bail adopleii for oluaining donn-stie peace. 
ciTiu d in su<*li an affiiir, and wished lie were quit oWt. Hut, iu tiic main, Iw^ stood as well wiih soen-ty as ho 
'riu* ivotMler is, liow Krskl.'ic shoiiM have indmed all had i-\cr done. At lengfh. in the wmfi'r of 1740-1, a 
men lo Intertjst tlieiriM.'lves in llie * seqiiesrrution ' eoininunicat loti from Lady Granije for tile fir^t liino 
of ins wife. U*.n: tliimr is licie n'lnarkalde ; tin y were reached hei friends. It vvas bronght by the inini**ter 
ali of Un*m frimiN of the Stuart family, as was Maeleod Maelennaii and liis wife, who liar] left the island in dis- 
of .Maeleod, into wimse hands tin I.idy .‘iubiiequently fell, content, after ijuarrelliiiff, w itli Maeh od’s steward. The 
It therefore hceomes jirobahh; that lOrskine Innl at h-ast j idea of a lady hy birth and Education being irnmiiUMl 
convinced llieni that her seclusion from the world w;i.s ■ for a siTies of years in an outlandish place, where only 
neeesvjirv in .some w;iv for the preservation of p*»!jtieal tie* most illiterate peasantry resided, and this by the 
seends important to them. | (‘ornmand of a husliaad u ho could only eom)dai(i of her 

In .fiiiu' ir.’U .1 sloop eaine t«) Ifeskir to tnki away I iriitalde bmifier. ftnn’k ftinahl} upon piihlie. Je»"ling, 
the lady; it was {•omman.led by a Maehotj^ ainl in it , .'ind paitieiibirl\ upon tho mind of Lady (irang'e’s h*gal 
s!n> w ‘IS eoove\''d to tin* p-n\ote't sp'd of giouoii eon- i agent. Mr Hope of Rankedlor, uho had ah along ftdt 
n« v-ti‘d with till* iintish isioaU; n imelv, tin- i'.h- of St j a kern mteiv.'it m hi. r tale. t)t Mr Hope it iirty be 
Klld.i, tbo pni|»*rty of till* i'bii f of M.ielood, . and n mark- 1 remarked that lui was al-o a Zoalons .laeobite ; yet, 
able for the ''iinpli ebaraetor of tin* poor )ii-aviutrv v\ho j thongti all the persons engage.! in tliL lady\s aiiduidiiin 
(ii'-npy it. Thi-re (‘.'imiot, of eoni>e, bo a doubt Ibat wore of tint I 'lrty. la* le*sn>il('l not to lake active 
tie so ula> bad an ir.ton ’'t in the se('lii-<iou of I.ad\ measure.' on rhe i.*i»ntr:iry <;jde. Hi' immediately applied 
r. g.irl.'d thi' as a more eli;.'lble pl nv tlian to tin* l.ord Justice ('!< rk (supreme ermnoal radge) for 
Ib 'U.r, iu a.s far as ilw.t'' mure out *if the nay, aiel a warrant to seareh for aud li In rate Lnl> Gratige. Tiiis 


Ib 'U.r, iu a.s far as it w.t'' mure out *if the nay, ainl 
prmnised lultir for le r eompitfo iin.l iMTuniient eou- 
IlmiuMit. Ill s.,me respects it was an advautageo.is 
e)i,mgc f.if the I.idy . l!.c was not mnuiiatnted, .\s i 

llcskir viT\ iK'.irli wa.s; aii 1 her donustie aixsannio la- I 
(loll was h. tbr. Ill St Kild.i, sIk- was placed in a ie.u.'t | 
of cott.igc ot' two small aparlineuts, ti.h'r.tbly woll-fur- j 


apphi'atioii was opf»osed liy the Iri' iids i,f Mi Krsk nej 
•md ’ cTually it w.is de'ealed : >el he was not on that 
.'i**couyt dettrrcil Iriu.i Inriug a vessel, amt .sending it 
with annul nun to secqio the fieeiioiu of the lady- -a 
.stefi w inch, as it was illegal and dangrrmis, obviously 
mifilied no sm.ill ri^k (»n Ins own p.i r. This slop lU’O- 


iii'Jh d, with a girl to wait upon In-r, and [iTt>vided with i eoedi d no f.ir^ier than the h.srl'our r dh-d the Horse- 
.1 siulirie lev of good fooil .»nd cl.ifliiug. < d' i-ilnuited ]n r- ; Mioe in ra»ru b'dieve, tic* -eitof thethrring 

s’-ii's the rlac.d contained not one, exivpl for a .short fime • tfou/nj ^•vvu of (than), 'kh»-pi* tl*e masTrr qiiarrellui v\nh 
:i Highland I 'rc*.i)\ teriaii cIitjimumu nainod Kiidi nek | .lud .s'’t on shore Mrs M.iclciiuan, his gri le. Apoa- 
M:w leiiuau. d'lu-re was hanily immi a p< r.'on capal»le of j iiaitly the voyage was nor prosecuted, iu (‘onsiqueure 
.‘.01 aking nr nil'll rstauiliug the Knglisli l.mguag'* within of iuti'Higeni'i being rcieivcl that the ladi had h«-en 
p-aeli. N<) hooks, no iiuelligruec from tin* worM in remove*! to another pl.w-i, w here she was krpf in more 
v.lncii slie liad once li\cd. (hdv once a*yc.ir did a liumane <‘iri‘Ui?..st.n:i e.**. If .so, its ,)lut.*i inighlbceon- 
‘laid I oine bieoliict liie rent paid m kiml l»y the ]><s»r sidered as in i»art .'it le.est, tliougli mdire^-ily, accom- 
p'*onl'' ami b\ lnf»i was tlic l.i iv regiihirly Inriii'hetl j plisMed. 

wi‘h a ..inp (if s.|,*h .'irticli's foreign to the phn-e a.s s!ie j There lies hcfoiv us a warr int. .signul in thi* Inaogr.iph 
Mu.lid iiMiali V .1 sluMc of su,-»r. a pound of tea. .six I of Norm md M.iel, od — the s mu* insular rhief wlio. .i few' 
]»i *k'^ of who it’ ac I :ni anker of <]iirUs, Thus she ha.l | yi ars aft. r, 1 pol'lic re-Jiu-vd m cons(.*i^neiu*e of his 
no I'icl-. of the con mmi nei'i-.s-.ii '«•< of life; she only j desertion of t lie .Licobite oause, ,ind p.howing an active 
wmted soeietv a. id liccilnm. in tins w.a\ slie sptnt hostility to Vmice Hilaries wlien in in iiog. 'J'hcd.icu- 
scM'U dreary years in St Kihia. lion she contrivi*»l to mcnl i.s dated at I )irivi*g,in. Feltni.ir} 17. 1711. ami 
])ass her tilin', wi* li.ivi; no ineans of knowing. We learn, )»r-n'eeds upon a rumour widi h h is re.mhed tlie w riter, 
iawever, .suMie p.irt iciilar.s of her history »iuring liii.s that a c* rtaiii *geinlcw('in m, e.iih'd J.ady (Iringe, was 
period from tin* testimony ot tlii'si* who Ini'i a cliarge earned to hi.s isle it St Kilda in 17-14, and has i*ver 
over hi r. If tins is to he luTieved, she made incessant sinee iv^eii i.intiiud yii-re ciidcr cruel eircnnisl.-inei, .s, 
efforts, thoii'gh witliout'edi et, to liriiie the i-bmders to Ueganling this as a scamhil wliii'h he is inmnd to in- 
assisf in libiT.’iting her. (bice a .stray vessel s(.-nt a boat quire into (as if it could li: A* hitherto lH‘en a secro? ti) 
iLshore f.ir w ater : she no sooin r hcaid of it, than slie hno\ he orders his l-n on-i>'iilie of ll.uTi^h, Donald 
de.sp.-vtclicd the minister's wife to ajipnse tlic sailors of j M.ieleiiil s»f UcriuiM [ ti-ds v g.ill.int teliiov, who vent 
her situation, and intreat them to rescue licr; hut Mrs out in the fort_\-iivi |. to privci^ t'> that isl.nm ami 
Maeleiman did not reacli the spot till after they had may* the iiecess.ary investigations. Hefore us also lies 
departed. Mic was kind to the iica^aiilrv, giving them the ongini'J i>recogmtioii taken h\ iioni sr Donat. 1. six 
from her owm store.s; and sometimes liai'l the women to da\s tlierc.ifier, when the various persons who liad Ixvu 
come rind dance befoie her; but lu'r U*m|»cr anil habits ahiHit Lad\ (irangegave evidi-nee rc.''pi- ting her. 'Ihn 
• w'cre not sneli as to gain their esteem. Often .she drank generaV bc’.aring of this testimony. i)e*.idi*s e.stahhshing 
too nnuth, and wluMicver any one iic;ir her committed the fact of her contineiiK-nt as a prisoner, is to the eHect 
the .sligliU'St mistake, she would fly into a furious pa.s- Tuat .she was treated well in all other respect^ having a 
sioii, and even resort to violence. Once she w. as detected house forty feel long, 'with an inner room and a ehmi- 
iii an attempt during the night to obtain a pistol from noy to it, a ciirtamed bed, arm-chair, table, and other 
above the steward's bed in the room next to her own ; nrti<*le.s; ample store of good provisions, ‘.ncln.lmg 
on his awaking and seeing her. she ran off to her own bed. spirits; ami plenty of good clothes; but thsr she was 
Oiie is di.'sposcd, of course, to make all pos.sible allowaiiei's addicted to liquor, and liable to dreadful ciithn*.iks of 
for a person in hi*r wTctehed c'irciiinstuiices ; yet there auger. Evidence was at the same time taken nganling 
can be little doubt, from the evidence before u.s, that it the charaeicr of the Maclenmins. upon w hose report. s 
was a natural and habitual violence of teiiijicr wdiich Mr Hope had imavcdelt. It was .Mr Ers^kine's interest 
displayed itself during her residenee iu St Kilda. to establish that they were worrM^'s.' j»er.soiis, and to 

Mi*ainvhlle it wmis known in Edinburgh that liiidy this efVeet*stroiig testimony was given by several of the 
(i ran go bad been forcibly curried away and placed in islanders, though it would Im? diiUcult to B.iy witli'%hat 



deirror of verity. The whole purpose of these precog- 
nitions was U> meet the clamours raised by Mr Hope as 
to the barbarities to which Lady CSraiige liad been sub- 
jeefaed. They had the effect of stopping for a time tlic 
legal proceedings threatened by that gentleman ; but 
he afterwards rifised an action in the (>)urt of Session 
for payment of the arrears of aliment or allowance due 
to the lady, amounting to L.1150, and obtained de- 
creet or judgment in tlii/ year 1743 ag»iiiist the de- 
fender iii,abseuce ; though he did nut choose to ppt it in 
force. 

The unfortunate cause of all these prociccdings ceased to 
be a trouble to any one in liTay 174o... Krskiiic, writing 
from 'Westni Ulster, dune I, in answer ti» an intimation 
of her death, says, ‘ 1 most heartily thank you, my dear 
friend, for the timely notrio you gave mo of the death 
of that person. It woubl be a ridioiilous untruth to pre- 
tend grief for it ; but as it brings to niy mind a train of 
various things for many years back, it gives m»;oonecrn. 
Her retaining wit and facothuisness to the last burprises 
I me. These qualities none fouml in her, no more than 
• common sense i>r good nature, before she went to these 
parts ; and of the reverse of all which, if sliC had not 
Wn irrecoverably posscst, in an extraordinary and 
insnlferuble degree, after many years’ fniilloss ondca- 


by gentle and rational management, it might be liopi'd 
that she w'ould be restored to mental healili, or, at the 
worst, enableil to spend the remainder of her days in 
the utmost comfort wdiich her state admitted of. 


A WEKK IN SKVILLK. | 

Si:vnxK, the eapitid of Andalusia, is generally coii- 
si4ered to aflbrd a better picture of the i)eculiar cus* 
toms and mode of life of this celebrated and remarkable ' 
province, than any other ti»wii within its confines. It is | 
quite true that, of late yc:frs, it has lost much of its i 
national character, hut still the habits :m«l ni;inners of [ 
this aneieiit ftty arc niin*h more free from foreign a<l- 
inixturc tlian those of Cadiz or Malaga, which, being ! 
seaports, and possessing a considerable trade, have na- 
turally great intercourse with foreign nations. 

Seville, tlien*fore, I liaye selected from amid the many 
towns visit'Ml by me in the course of my late iK’n*gvina- | , 
lions, as most tit to show what Spain, or at least Amla- | ; 
lusia, is at the ijresent moment. This place is tin* • 
resilience of many wcaltiiy landowners or piopthhn ms, \ 






. vtairs to reclaim her, Aim hail never seen these parts. I 
i long for the particulars of her death, which, you are 
I pleased to tell me, I am to have by next post.’ 
j Mr Hope’s wife and daughters being left as heirs 
I of Lady Grange, an action Avas raised in their name 
j for the L.11.M) formerly awarded, and for three }cars 
I additiornd of her annuity ; and for this conqxmml sum 
j decreet w'as obtained, Avbich Avas followed hy steps for 
forcing payment, TJio llojics were aware, hoAvtjver, of 
; the dubious character of this claim, bceiug tiiat ^Mr I 
Erskine, from whatever (‘aiLSCS, had luh'stitutcd an j 
actual suhbi&teneo since. 17oJ. 'fhey accordingly inti- ! 
mated that they aimed at no i)cr.s/)nal iM iietit from L.»d> 
Grange's bequest; ;ind tlie itfl'air tiTiUinuted in Mr 
Erskiue reimbursing Mr Hope for all tlie cx[K*uses he 
had incurred on behalf of rtic lady, including that for 
the sloop Avhich he had bircil to proceed to fcit Kilda 
for her rescue. 

It is humbly thought that tins story casts a curious 
and faithful light upon the ;ige of mir gramlfatlier.s, 
showing things in a kind of transition from the sangui- 
nary violence of an earlier ago to the humanity of tlie 
pri*.spnt times. Enkinc, not to speak oQ,lii» olHco of a 
judge ill Scotland, moved in English soidety of the 
higliest character. He must have been the friend of 
Lyttoitou, J’ope, Thomson, and other (iriiamcnts of 
Frederick’s court; and, as the brotlu r-iri-hiAv of the 
I (Jountess of Mar, Avho Avas bister <jf liady'Mary Worlley 
; Montagu, he would figure in the brilliant circle Avhiidi 
' surrounded that star of thp age of the second Geol^^t*. 
Yet he does not appear to luiA'd ever felt a moment's 
compunction at leaving tliOiifiiother of his cbildren to 
pine and fret herself to death in a lialf-.savago Avilder- 

DCSS, ^ *. 

‘ Placed far uifiidst the melancholy nuiiu ;* ^ 

I for, in a paper whi<ih expresses Ids feelings qn thS sub- 
' jeet pretty freely, be justifies the ‘sequestration’ as a 
step required by prudence and decency ; ami, in sliowing 
that the gross necessaries of life were aflordcd vto his 
wife, seems to have considered that his wliole duty 
towards lq*r was discharged. Such an insensibility 
could not be peculiar to one man : it iiidii rates the 
temper of a class and of an age. While congratulating 
ourselves on the improved humanity of our own time.s 
we may glance with satlsfactiou to the means which it 
places in our power for tlic proper treatment of patients 
like Mrs Erskinc. Such a woman would now' be re- 
garded as the unfortunate vi<'tim of disease, and in- 
stead of being forcibly carried off under elouil of night 
by a band of filghlauders, and committed to confine- 
ment on the outskirts of the world, she wotild, w'ith 
proiiot precautions, be remitted to an asylum, aa here, 


as AA'cll as of several aiieient noble funiiliLS of Spain ; ai*d | 
tlKUigb still possessing some foreign and donuistic fraiic, 
may be rather looked on as an agricnltural Ihaii as a ; 
eommereial loeality. M a Indian, Manilla, and Arne- ‘ 
rican mereliaiits, make this the spot a\1uto they retire j 
Avith their families, after malf ing their fortunes, cn.ioy i 
repose during the remnant of their days. Many, hoA\ - 
eA'cr, from the mere force of habit, continue even bcio ! 
their commercial enterprises on a moderate scale. TliChc, 
Avitli the landoAA'ners and ancient aristocracy, form lla* 
upper class of Sevillian society, the nobility bein'/ no ■ 
longer a separate ela.ss. Tlie next gradi; is that of tbe 
bbopkeepors, between whom, however, and the arti'^.in.s*. 
ther<* is scarcely a line of demarcation, 'fhe cch'bratcd 
university produce.^ a distinct class in the students, avIio 
mimlxT us many ns Iavo tliousand, and give illustrations . 
of almost every provincial character in Spain. 

Seville is bituated on the eastern bank of tbc Gnadrd- 
quiA'cr, at the distance of about sixty miles from tiie 
sea, towards the. norliierii jiart of an immense plain, 
extending leaguct: on both sides of the river, dnr ng 
the Avhole of iU course from Seville to St Luca, whei'- 
it falls into the ocean. Towards the coast, lliis iilain 
is generally a marsliy swamp, though here and th(‘n‘ 
cxteu.siA'e ilistriets alford pasture for lierds of cattle 
aii'i flot:ks of sheep. As, liowcver, Ave a.sccnile<l the . 
river, the land increased in fi rtility, :ind near Seville 
it presented smiling corn-fields, and the olive- groves , 
Avhicli gladden tbe liearts and fill tbe jiockots of the i 
Sevilluins. 'I'lie .approach to the city reminded us 
of New Orleans, the course of the river being' tortuous 
in the extreme, bo that we sailed many hours Avitlumt, 
advancing a mile nearer to the town. For some ili.s- 
tanee tliere was little Avorthy of notice, except grazing* 
cattle, pA'^sing-hoats with their gracijful lateen sails, <»r 
here iin<l there some fishermen pursuing their Bilont ' 
avocations ; but as aax* neared Seville, several white and 
light-looking little villages presented themselves to our 
view', picturesquely peeping from amid the orange groves, 
some at a distance, others planted on .the very bunks of 
the river. 

I’nssing these, and when less than half a mile distant, 
Seville hursts upon the vioAv. On the right bank, on a' 
level with the eye, wo beheld the J‘)elicias, one of tbe 
iKiasts of Seville. And justly bo, for these delightful 
Avalks, extending from abreast our vessel to tlie very 
entrance of the town, set im example which avc should 
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sec Tinivcrsally followctl, and more particularly in 
our 0 w n liiiul. 'J'ho banks of the river rise alwmt fifteen or 
twenty fi*et above the level of tlie water. They ilescend 
poiiiewhat abruptly, but are ncvertlielesa tliUikly ]danted 
with tries and shrubs of various speeics, amid \vhieh 
the wcepinn; willow’ is couspieiunis. On the summit of* 
tlu‘ bank, ekisi; to the (idi'c, arc avenues of trees, wlio.'e 
grateful pluide, abled by the passitijr bnu/e, s*Tves to 
tcjuper the sun’s rays to the promenadiiii^ belles of 
Seville. A ileiieious fra^ranee here fills the air — a 
frai^raiiee so new’ to an Eii"lisliinan, as to exeife his 
w'ondi r and admiration. Not all the jierfiirneries o{’ 
Paris and Ii()n<l«>n eouM equal this vast nosei^ay, which 
w'as here filling the air. IJeyoiid tin* stately Delieias 
are several orain^e plantations, the trees ii\ full bloom, 
anil from these it was that the sweet and almost over- 
powerin.e' odour proc.oede.d. 

Sliootiii'T alopj;, we eaught sy^idof the M’orre del Ovo, 
which rears its ;^i{;antic h(!a«l near tlie hnMliuir-idaoe. * >ii 
the ri;;!it bank of the river, at the end of tlie iKliei.iP. 
is llie marine I'ldlcLre of St rllmo; \vhll(‘ in tin* distaneo 
' b<‘yond rise-s the ealhedr.il wilh its lofty tower. The 
1 borders of tbi* river are lined with the country boats 
! and vessels from foreii'ii pails, lo.idiiur and unlor’dimr. 

, One or two steamers, mooiVil to wlj.irfs, marked tl.e 
i' projiress (,f improAement. Ik'yond was tlie brld.ire of 
I i boats, eonneiiiiiq; tlie i ily w ith a populous suburb ou the 
' oUkt siile of the river, ealt-d 'frianfi, wliieh bus notlre » 
in its appear.'Uiee to attiM'd mncli aitmtion, exc’ept tlie 
I now de-’* rt.-d lonvenl of Iloni.Mp.o-', with an evti-n- 
; «ive jrarden .attached t.) it. In tln‘ distance, Ihe view is 
Ix.undid by .a r.uyui* of pleasant-l-jokir't hilN, eovired 
A\ith eorn-neM.s ami i.live-'’ri r.es, wifii an oee.ision.il 
I eruiNonl visin<i from nmi»l the veniuri*., ami uivinj’ iu- 
' teresl. and \ariety to ilio lamlseape. Knrerin;r the town. 

I we found it so U'Vi'l, that no uood v jcw' eould be i*bta*.ned 
of it e\(a]»l. l>y aseendiit;’ tin; bills bevoml 'fnana. about 
a mile distant, w'henee wo afterv. .irda enjoyed a perfoi t 
panoramic display. 

Seville is of i.itlier an oval fu’iii, entirely RU”rounded 
I by walls of Moori.di I'omstrmdion. 'fhe eireumfeivnee is 
imIIht more than ,S(»t»o ('asidian yard.s ; wbiU it b: s 
I tiiirteeu f^ates ami Iwai posteins. the prim ip.il l»\ my ihe 
I I'lierta ilo Tri.ina, Pel /.ren.d, .iml i)i* X-t.'s, The 
I suburb e;dl< d 'friana is md willed, but. is always eon- 
.dtlered as tbi’ininir ]>:irt of the city of Seville, wdiiidi 
has lu-arly f»no streop, tlie population Ik inii fiaan ll2o,0iin 
to 'Tin' number of eonveiits it formerly eou- 

t.iined is almost imu’edible ; but as many an; now pulled 
down, others fallin^t to deeay, whiU* some are eomerted 
into manufaeb'ries aiid bairaeks, it is ihllieult to form 
an idea of what tho^iuinlv. r fa;-;!nally was. 'I'liu paiish 
elmrehes, and A\udas de I’arroquia, or eliapels of ea.-e, 
are Jihout SO or 90 in number. 

''I'he t^evilliau streets have very curlnifl naine^, many 
takin;^ their appellation no doubt from some tale or tr.i- 
dition. In the course of our rambles we found our.<elve.s 
in the street of tbo Witeb’.s Oveii — of tlie Iron Ihii’oc - 
of the Dead Moor— of llio Lo.st (Ihibl— or of the laltlo 
Fat Alibot. Many an* named after the saint.s^aiivl otlur 
matters eonnonh d with the Itomish rele;ioii : we have 
thus live streets of the Uosary, eiyht of the Crosses, six 
of the Aiiyels, fiuir of tlie Hells, two of tlie Marvels 
throe of the Virgin, and three called afttT the Saviour. 
We found six that born the name of Dirty, and many 
more that di’served the appellation ; also, * Thou Shaft 
Not Dri lid Street' — Street of the Toeket — Flea Stmd.- 
Pig Street — Ikmkey Street— -of the Fine CounUaiaiiec— 
of the Man of Stone — of the Hack 'J’ootli ; and many 
others wdiieh e.ould not be named to ears polite. A lady 
who has long resided in Seville, favoured us w'ith the 
following legend in (‘ounexiou with the subject, wbieh 
Wf give ill her own words : — 

* Wiien tbe celebrated Don Tedro, known In Spanish 


history as thr Cruel, reigned in Seville, he vas in the 
habit of walking by night through its dark, narrow, 
and crfKiked streets, in the eoiunion dress of the Spa- 
niards of those times. 'I'lie practice of making love at 
the iron-gr.atod window’s— a custom still extant — and 
the jealous chanicter of the Spaniards, who lUwnys car- 
ried swords with them, gave rise to innumerable street 
brawls, in which J>ou lVdr<^ used very often to play a 
conspieuoiH part. During one of these night adven- 
tures Ihe. noise iiijule by two men, who were fighting in 
the strcits, attracted the attention of an oM woman, 
who, opening her w'indow', and looking out, s.aw- one of • 
the men fall, and reengiiised as "liis murderer, by tin; 
peculiar eraekiiig of his kiii*e.s, the awful Don Pedro el 
Cruel. She started ami in her fright let fall llie 
lamp enll.d or rtnK/Shjo^ which, being picked 

up next day by Ihe ollicers of justice, served to prove 
that she knew' something aiiout the crime tliat hwl 
'iKfU commilted so near her door. Slio w'lis taken 
I)i‘fnre the judges, w 1 u», according to the barl).aro^us prac- 
tice of tin* tiniew, ordered her to ho tortured, until she 
‘duiubl reveal e.v'rything she knew about the murder. 
Notwithstanding her sulfcringsi and though she told 
every utluT ciremnstance qt the quarrel she knew’, she 
obstiiuitcdy refu'Od to pronounce the name of the iiiur- 
(I rer. 

•■Thi* jndcf ':, ei’raged at thi.i obstiiiMey, had ordered 
fre-h ti)riur«.s lo be jnlbeted on liie w retebetl old W'omau, 
vvlem Don IVdro, who had bf'cn all the time present, 
wrm.pe.l up in a bonnnon cloak, made biinself known, 
anil bred llie wiamm to be releasr'd. JIo ackiiow- 
I' d.K^*il liiuiHlf Hie munU rcr. nrlding, that, a.s king, he 
was ;;ii.«!-.%'em!^le for Insjudimis to (Jotl alone, lie made 
tin* womuii a JiamDonu* ]>reM*iit, and «lirected— i>nrhaps 
:is ail e>i»i.iiuai of In'? (Time — that ;i stone bust of hini- 
>-el{’ sbvMild 'fa ]>lii ed win re it Ii'-d iicen perpetnited. 

'I he (‘xisttnejp of tlii-? iviug!; moimrnent, the nanu* of the 
strei ^ near to it (Caile^del (Vi/e/i/i/»), the fact of thn 
I loi.M'Ufihcing meidiiwi'd by «!ever;d historians, and the | 

► eo.i taut tradition tiuit has bei ii preserved aijmngst the , ! 
pionl* of iSi‘ville, seem to voiieli lor the trutli of this > 
M!i«rnk:r story.’ j 

Tbe stnels .‘ire ivarly .all (rooked, and exceedingly ; 

I nan* >w. so mueh .*.o in some ]djiee< that ii jierson (xuild ' 
ti)Ui‘!i b ah walls with Jus ell>ow>. 'I'lie foot-piiveinenta | 
aic ^e^y iiarro^V g^jod : tiie earrue/e-w’.iy is paved ! 

with stomsof all .in. I sinqu*'*, with a gutter in the ’ i 

eenlic, gi uerflly in a m-i\ bad slate. Tliere are about | 
fifty id-i/ IS or scjuau.^, all of :ui irregular form, and ! 
SOUK* so sm:\ll as hardly to bo worthy of the apiad- j 
j lit ion. • ' 

Many (sf tlu* prineipril houses have aii imposing ox- \t 
h'rior, and display eonsidcj .ibl' architectural l!i.ste in the 1 ! 
]>(»rliiw and fnmt ele\ alion. Still more, how’cver, is dis- i 
]»l lyed in the patio, ^»r ope’ie,iurt\ard. The houses are ‘ 
built on tlie jirineiple of a hollow sipiare. for tbe purpose 
(‘f exposing the apaTi'n,#its more ivadil}' to the air 
during the lieat (‘f sum'.:er. The priiu ii»al parts arc llm 
griiuniUlloor, wliieh is o.^'upied in kumuikt. and tiu? | 
n])per, wiiicU is oi\;upie(l du'diifathe winter. Tlie doors i 
a|d .*'.0010 of the v. indow.s of these a]vs.rtiuents open on i 
tho"^ati(\ w'lfu'h is p.ived witTi black and white marble, i 
and adorned with ■mim's eoiii.iining ehoict' shrulis and i 
llo\ver.s. In tile ecutiv is a fountain, while at tho side , 
aiv Mftarble eohinms, sui>porting arches, which form the j 
basis of tlic gallery tliat runs round the upper storey, j 
and lornis the means of communication Jictweeu tla^ 
ditibrent apartments of that lloor. The entrance is 
elllcled through the ( aiualsi. or iron gate, wrought in 
the lightest, most elegant, and iuiaginutive pat ferns. THt* 
tast 4 ‘ and variety disjilayed in the manufacture gf such 
gates is highly ercditable to the Sevillians It is in this 
delightful part that the inhabitants spend the suniiuer 
iiioiitiis, cooled by tho freshucssof the shade, the tlowers, 
and the fountains : here ‘they receix o ^ iaiturs, hold 
U'rfiili.is, and pass the whole of tlu ir^iaie, the heat in 
the up^T storey being so great, us ti* cause it to be 
entirely descrttxl. lletwecn the caiiccla and tl'« street 
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is the pnrtnl, or outer hall, left 0 })cn during the day, but 
dosed at night by a massive ivooden door. 

The rooms and outer walls are whitewashed, and the 
former generally are furnished with great simplicity ; 
the brick floors are covered in winter with thick, and in 
suninier with light mats. The whole glare of the walls < 
is relieved by paintings or engravings ; wdiile the tables 
and chairs ure of a very slight and cheap description. 
The salaor drawing-room, which is, however, little used, 
is (j^nerally furnished after the English or French 
fashion — substituting lime-wash for puiier-hangiiig, and 
paiiit-cd joists for sti^ccocd ceilings. In few houses are 
seen chimneys or fireplaces, the mod? of warming tiieir 
apartments and i)ersons during the winter being by 
means of hmzeros, or largp brass pans, full of Jiot char- 
coal, raised on a cittMilar wooden frame, with a ledge 
wliereon to ])lace the feet. tStoopiiig over and huddling 
round this uniiealthy fire, and inhaling its noxious hut 
invisible vaiumrs, the Seville ladies pass the greater 
portioivof the winter, (‘(uuplaining of colds, couglis, and 
he:uhieiu‘s, without eonsuUriug or suspecting that the 
insalubrious fumes of earhoit is the eaiis(' of many of 
their complaints and indispositions. Tiie great mim- 
her of windows wliich are necessary for ventilation in 
warm weather render the houses very comfortless, and 
anything hut desirable, in the cold. 

The public walks are tlie ohi Alameda, wdiieh arc 
very extensive ; but, being situated in an unfiishionable 
quarter, arc now deserted. The I*laza del Daque, a 
small confined square in the middle (»f the city, sur- 
rounded by houses, lias a fountain in its centre, out of 
which rises an obelisk, having on each *9idc the r“prc*- 
sentatiori of some nondescript animal, from whose mouth 
drops the w'i<er. A A‘w unhappy-looking trees sur- 
round it. under whose alnulc are bru'k seats, coveretl 
with plaster. This is most frequented during the dog 
days — or rather nights, tor no one then*'feels imdiiied 
to stir out in the sunshine. A oftHit ten at night people 
lH‘giu to throng this place, and tlie concourre is gene- 
rally hO great, that nmviiig about is a matter of some' 
difliculfy. 'riio stationary seat.s are not found sufficient, 
and moveable ones are iiired for a halfpenny. Kourul 
the square are b(Hith*i for the sale of cool Mniter, and re- 
fresliinents of all kinds. Orangeade, h'riioiiade, orcliata, 
vim grada, Sir. are the li(jiiid.s most in ilemaiid. 1 have 
, seldom been witiiiii the influence of a nuirc picfure.sqiic 
Hcetic than when walking here in siiiiimer, by the light 
of the. moon or stars until fierliaps two irf the moruiiig, 
when the crowds In^in to ilisperse. 

Ill aildirinii to flii-i, I visited the Salon de Cristina, a 
short distiiiKV outside the walKs on tlie bunks of the 
river, between the Torre del Ovoarid the Delicias. 'Hiis 
is really' a noble walk, huiiig :i raised i»fa1f'oriii jnived 
witii stone, and entirely surrounded by a bench of 
marble, hacked by low iron* railings, and overhifng by 
trce.s. It is about a furlong in lengtli, and of consider- 
able w’idtli, wdiile the nieam^if access to it i.s confined 
to steps at each i-nd. 'I'he parterres below are filleil 
with odoriferous shrubs and fhiwers, which filf the air 
with a delicious f^agrHr^:e. 'I'liest* again are intersect’d 
by walk.s, furnished with t’eat-s, the more agreeable^ ♦Wit 
the trees arcli overheud. and entirely protei’t t4ic walker 
from the sun’s ray.s. 'Ihe Salon de (Yistiiui may lie 
called the State Pasco, being mo.’it frequented on state 
occasions and field days. It is also customary ifi the 
s[iring of the year for the promcnaders to take u few 
turns up andb down in tlie dusk of tiie evening, on their 
return from the Delicias, whicii are situated beyond the 
college of St Elmo. They cover much ground, and are 
intersected by carriage- roads and aveiiues diverging 
from a comnioii centre. 'J'hc greater portion is a thick 
W'ood, through which shady walks have been cut, 
adorned by rows of orange lrcc.s, whose liranches ami 
blossoms arc seen thickly .interspersed with roses, the 
whole sliedding ^delicious perfume. 

Ttie shops are generally g<M)d, though all i|frst-ratc 
articles are very dear, being edther of English, If’rench, 
or OerlEbaa niariuiactorc, introduced uuder a very high 


duty, or smuggled. With few' exceptions, the shopkeepers 
make a rule of asking a most exorbitant price for their 
comnualities — a ])ricc they never expect to obtain. So 
much is this the custom, that the dealers have been 
known to return part of the money when Ihe purchaser 
has incautiously paid the price askeil. ’I'he following 
i^necdote may serve ns a ciiutioii to travellers * Taking 
up a misonible unbound copy of an Italian translation 
of Virgil from a stall in the streets, rny friend asked the 
man wdiat he wanted for it. “ Tweiit) -two francs,” said 
he with the utmost gravity. My frieiul smiled, and 
walked away, when the man ran after him, and asked 
what he was willing to give' for it. “ Well, two francs, 
possibly.” “ La prende, la premie — (take it, take it),” 
said he.’ There are some shops that announce, in gold 
letters, tliat they sell at fixed prices ■, but they arc not 
much ])atronise(i, as not affording the same airiiiscinent 
to the fair buyers. Tlie goods are not often displayed in 
the windows, as the shojis are mostly open towards the 
street. The front is diviiled into tw'o parts by a marble 
eolunm, and is shadeil in summer by a curtain, ami in 
winter shut in by glajjs (h)ors. In temperate weather, 
however, these doors arc thrown f>ack, and the shop is 
open to the strc’ct. 

Coffee-houses abound, two or three being neatly de- 
corated, and well lighted, though in gi-nenil Ihe eon tvary 
is the case. In the evenings they are much friqiiiiuted 
by men of all classes in society — dukes, manpiiscs, mer- 
chants, students, farmers, fiiiiiigglers, hlio])kntpt:rs, shop- 
men— taking till ir rollee. lemonade, or imnch, playing at 
dominoes, reading the papers, di.MMU-sing polities, talking 
seandal, making bargaiii.s, telling .^torie.s ; while others 
are seen silently .smoking and waiting for their friends, 
or bargaining for lottery tickets. Now' arnl then is heard 
a nmnd of applause from tlie billiard-room, situated 
above, and much sought after by the Sjianiard. The 
secne is further enlivened by the entrance of beggars, 
hawkers of lottery tickets, stray dog^, and piekpoekei.s. 
Here in.-iy Ik; seen the elegant dress-coat, the glossy 
Taris hat, tlie. Andalusian cloak and round Init, the 
many-coloured j.’wket of the country, mid the hi’ggiir 
in his jmrti-coloiiri’il rags. 

T»'a is bad, and eolfec evcellent, while lemonade and 
onmgeade arc generally good and refreshing. One fa- 
vourite beverage is made hj mixing bottleil lu’er and 
orangeade in a punch-bowl; while piineh of various kinds 
arc popular, 'rin* walks of the eolfee-rooms an* liiirig 
with a few inferior prints, and the floor is thickly covered 
ill w'intcT with sawnlust. Even in the very host lioiihcs 
the furniture eonsi.ste of jminted deal tables, and rush or 
w'ooden- bottomed chairs. The atlendaiiee is good, and 
the priee.s moderate- -about twopence- hahpemiy for 
cottee. t4;a, lemonade, Str. l)es])ite the great variety of 
charaeters frequenting these iihices, they are i*eaeeal)le, 
distiirhanees and quarrels being -»-ci[lom heard. It i.s a 
custom among the Sevillians to itisi.»<t upon paying for 
tlie coffee of iheir aequaintaneos, or even Ktranger.s, at 
the KHine table ; and many are the amieable (lisputes 
which thence ensue. On tendering tlie iiriniunt of urtieles 
consumed, u stranger w’ill often iiiirl it has been paid 
for; by whom, he know's not, and perhaps never dis- 
covers. 

There are two theatres, the principal of w'hich pro- 
duces opi'ras and comedies alternately. It is a large hou.se 
neatly decorateii in the Arahosr|iie* style. The pit 1.1 
divided into stalls, every seat tieiiig numbered. There 
are three ti<,T8 of boxc.s, each box iwdng let for the sea- 
son or niglit; hut no public ones. The gallery is set 
apart for ladies, wdio may not feel disposed to go to the 
ex))ense of a box, the ]»it being wholly appropriated to 
men. Admission is liy ticket only; and if you purchase 
a number in the pit, the seat is reserved for you, and 
you keep it all the evening. The house is lighted by a 
chandelier of oil lamps, with tin reflectors. The perfor- 
mances are generally indifferent, and the sc'cnery worse. 
Light pieces, interspersed with dancing, are the fa- 
vourites. The other tlieatre is of an inferior order, and 
was formerly a convent t • 
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Many other objects, chiefly of an architectural or an- 
tiquarian nature, camo under our observation ; but as 
these might Ik: wanting in interest to tlie general reader, 
we here close tho narrative of our brief acquaiutanco 
with life and manners in Seville. 


j PICKINGS FROM MIT NOTE-BOOK.* 
j I. It is a mistake, traceable perhaps to the unfortunate 
j practices of a few literary men, to suppose that there is 
any ncccsrtiry connexion between .tlic exertions of liigh 
I intellect and sensutd indulgences. On the contrary, 
i persons who cultivate their minds are, taken as a class, 

I abstemious of gross pleasures. It is amongst the more 
{ flourishing inhabitants of our niLTcantile cities, amongst 
j j men whose whoI<j thoughts are given to hnsiiics's, and 
li with whom opening a hook is a rare event, that the 

I I highest <*xamples of tahlc^loading and wine-toping are 
j, to be. found. In eompanies of the intellectual and re- 
' I fined in other cities, a few dishes are seen to snflice. 

Ij and hardly a bottle will be drunk amongst half-a-dozen 

I persons. An eminent painbr in IiOii<ioti, wlio had a 
! ' wife and a pleasant family growing up .‘iround him, was 
1 aecustomed, some years ago, to hold what were eallc‘d 
, I cuHVfirsitTzionf s at hi.s liousc. No person, male or female, 

‘ I was invited, unless he or she liad attained some degree 

I I of eminence in literature, science, or art. Tliore were 
I ^ generally seventy persons pres<*nt ; ainl for a time all 
J felt them to be most agreeable meetings. What -sas 

, rfrnarkable, very little ua.s eaten or drunk on these 
' I oi'easions. Tlie intercourse of mind with mind ap]M:*aretl 
I to he suflieient. At length it l>cgan to be said that men 
ought to be allowed to bring their wives, and, in the 
few ini-tances where niarric<l women of literary cele- 
brit}’ bud been jelmitted, th.it these hliould he allowed 
; to bring their husbands, liy and liy, the wives of the « 
!| literati and arti.st.s pleaded for perini.ssion to bring with 
I* them feiriide friemls who hap|Kme<l to be staying with 
I them. Tims a large infusion of eomnumpUice mortals 
• took pl.iec*. The eons(‘qnonce wa.s, that the meetings 
fell very much of!' in attractiveness, >.7o/c a hmje in- 
vrcdsii twf{ phtrp m fhr {Wumut of ent tag and diinh'ug. So 
mncli wa.s the latter the ease, that the host found Jt 
necessary to give up tlie use of wine, and finally to 
.‘ihandon everything like supper. Iliit this gave the 
\ fini.sliing-hlow to his parties ; for tlic c*lcver people 
! having by this time thinned olV, and the ordinary 
I finding nothing subst.'intia! to make up for that want, 
there was no longi'r an\tldng to meet for. In slmrt, 
these eoiiversii/.ziones, whii:h had at first been inUd- 
1 luctiiul feasts of the most delightful kind, were at List 
1 given entirely up, after they had lasted, in one form or 
! another, about six years. 

1 Is there anything surprising in these facts ? Is it 
1 not, on the contrary, a 'familiar truth, that wc arc 
I diverted from one set of feelings by tlie elaim.s and gra- 
tifications of another?. T mention the case of the con- 
. ver.sa/.zionoa as supporting those who udvoeato the edu- I 
cation of the m.issOH, uiion the grouinl that every sheet 
read is the augury of u glass the less drunk. 

II. Ducrow was an ccceutrio, good-natured man. lie 
used to give his people a fete at llluckwali every year. 

Mr , a brother inan.ager, accompaniod him on one 

occasion, and the two sat at a window' in the hotel, to 
sec the party arrive in boats. * Ducrow, do you find 
your tcllowB at all honest?* inquired the friend. ‘Oh 
no; but no matter for that. Some years ago 1 used to 
remark as a queer thing about them, that they were 
all very civil at the convnienceraent of the season, but 
Awards its close, used to walk past rao as stiff and 


erect as grenadiers. I could not undervtand it, till, by 
and by, making a strict investigation, it turned out 
that every man, on going out of the theatre, l|ad-a 
plank of tny wood up along his back under his Clothe*. 
*rhere now, you see these fellows coming rowing up in 
their shirts ? The shirts, 1 have no doubt, are all 
out of my banners. [Uann^s are cotton sheets brought 
ill, at such theatres as Ducrow’s, to inform the audience, 
by certain inscribed legends, of circumstance-s neces- 
sary fur them to know during the progress of the piece.] 

See now,’ oonti Plied Ducrow—* st-'e them raising their * 
oars as they land, and ** she i>u:s at suniuse” under 
that fellow’s arm !’ ^ 

ni. ‘ Taken as a body, practising barristers have about 
the least share of general information, the most con- 
traohid acquirements in general science, the most unin- 
formeii and prejudiced view’s on all general questions 
that lie de/iorv the little circle of the legal bubiness with 
wUicli they are coauecteil, or to which their attention 
has been directed, of all the lilK'ral j>rofes.sions.' So said 
the Sun newapaiKT of the HOth July 184.'). As far 
a.s my observation e.xtends, 1 tliiiik the remark a just 
OIK*. Me'licim* furnishes vast multitudes of men of 
si’ience. Even the church furnishes a coTibidenible num- 
ber of members Jto our scientific liodies. But it is a 
marvel to find a biwycr given to philosophical pursuits, 
q’he omeof the barrister mind is — sharpness, liveliness: 
he ‘A a masUfr of jn*r.sitbige, and that kind of bantering 
ev:iggerarive wit whicl? is so common in our day, much 1 
to the exelubion, 1 fear, of all manly oarnestnes.s and deep 
conviction : tmt rarely arc any of .lature's mysteries, or 
thought's farthest reaches, touched upon in the dis- 
coin«c of men of thc*b»r. It fttems that they may be 
litterateurs -often they an. — or antiquaries, but never 
philosophers. 

IV. There arc «omc natures of an oiipc-sive and re- I 
bounding kind, whii h are the better of being a little j 
trampleil on, I w’ill illustrate this by an anecdote or j 
two of a persoq now’ Jiving and carrying on business in | 
London. Let us call him Teter t>mith. 1 

Tetcr w.'is^iriginally a joiner ii\a small W'a}'. When | 
the fu^ni^lling of j>liin» for the new houses of parliaiiient \ 
wa.s (‘om|Ktcd for, he was promiitcd, by an odd arnbi- j 
tioii, to try liis fortune. The only fcsult was an article ; 
ill the 'rinuf^ ridiculing his presumption, and dwelling ! 
with jjei’uliar diTision on the o'iteii tat ions maimer in ; 
which be h’ul ]>ar:^led h^ humble calling, b^ way of ; 
cxi’iting the greater H'lmiration for his plans. Bmith j 
was deeply wouiifled, 1)*^ not east down. By way of 1 
overcoming tlie bitterness of bis fpelmgs, he forccil | 
himself to get tlic j(tiirn:ihi<’s diatribe by lieart. There I 
'jis something in tlu- case wludi struck the fancy of j 
\vi:Sain \y., then reigning ,*anil soon after the article j 
appearetf, iVtcr received a visit from one of the royal jj 
e\picrrie8, coimiiaiiding him to the p.dacc. The kind- |j 
hearted nionareh was so much plcjuwd with Smith, that 
he gave him several commissions in his trade, and after- 
wards obtained for him some governiiunit*employment. 
The foundation of a considerable business was thus 
hud. 

The ae.L bowever, by which Peter ino.st brightly 
illnsu'ated I'ae principle at the head of this note was 
as follows : -At the time when he was ambitious of dis- 
tinction as an architectural designer, Ix^mg twittwl with 
not littving seen any of the great builimgs of the conti* 
nent, He determined to travel for that purpose, though 
it must oecessurily be under unusual difflcultic^i^ and at 
wluit was to him a great sacrific^i of both time aud 
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money. Ills greatest difiAculty xvaa with regard to a 
sickly cluld of his own, whom lie feared to commit to 
any one during liis absence. Tiie resource Adopted 
by this extraordinary man* was, to build a little hand- 
drawn carriage for his son, with a seat at one end, and 
a place for iKtggage at the other ; and lie actually drew 
his son in this fashion over a great part of Buropcs 
while inspecting the various buildings which he wished 
to see for the improvement of bis taste. 

Little do we think, as wo gaze idly along a line of 
common tradesmen's signs in a London street, what 
heroes, may be some of these Smiths and Thomsons. 

V. The objection to improvements which extinguish 
certain kinds of employment, (ff interfere with ‘ %*e8ted 
interests,’ is certainly cafried to the extreme of its 
absurdity by tliose who have opposed the draining of i 
the Haarlem lake, on tlic ground that it would take a 
present livelihood from a few hundred fishermen. 

VI. I’licro is no judging a man from the <loctrines or 
opinions on abstract questions wliicli he will be found { 
entertaining. Some of the advocates of the more selfish 
theories have been practically the most Ix^uevolont 
men. Mr Maltlius, 1 believe, was an instaneo. May 
it not l)C, that the self-assurance of the heart's kindness 
towards all is what allows these men to embrace the 
theories? Tf so, the converse may also be true, imd 
selfish men may often be the louil and boisterous patrons 
of benevolent theories, meredy to give ♦hem selves a little 
comfort under the unconfessed pain arising from their 
continual adoration of self. 

VII. England is every now and ,tlion .assailed by demon- 
strations of a pugnacious spirit on the part of France 
and Ameri<M. Her ambitious and haughty character 
is inveighed against as intolerable: th6\r sufferings 
from her can only be redressed by war ! Ittia, neverthe- 1 
less, an absolute fact, that Kngl,^nd is neither ambitious 
nor haughty in anything like the sense in uliich these 
terms arc used by Franco and America. As was lately 
acknowledged by an unusually-candid continental paper 
(the Augsburg (hizottc), * the English, vdiatever people 
may say, trouble themselves little al)out acquisitions 
of dominion — such acquisitions are rather made in spitr 
of their policy, than in vonaequence of U' This is must 
perfectly true. An Englishman learr«s at breakfast, 
from his newspaper, that Scindo has been added to his 
country, and in an hour thereafter, in las counting- 
room, he has forgot the circumstance. I will defy any 
foreigner to detect, in any department of British society, 
a thirst of territory or a love of military conquest.: the 
sentiments are x»o.sitively unknown. The greatness of 
England is in her vast material ivealth—thc result of an 
irninstry unparalleled, of tlie ingenuity which aids that 
industry, and the comparatively (^las, only t-ompara^ 
tively !) liberal spirit in wliieh it has been administered 
towards mankind. ' Then, ngaV, England is not haughty 
to any other natiem. The jieople at large feel no such 
sentiment, whatever a fuoli4i minister may occa^onally, 
and for a brief space, to allowed to say or do. Indeed 
the rcm.arkable thing abf^ut England with regaijjijl (o 
other amntriea is, th.at she never thinks abouhithcm at 
all. One or two of them will be fuming alamt lier 
arrogance, when the simple truth is, that they have 
never once, one way or onother, crossed her thoughts. 

May not an explanation of these charges against 
Engliuid be tr>und in the feelings df their authors ? 

We shall say that the conspicuous family of a little 
district is one possessing great wealth and influence, 
partly from inheritance, partly from the talents and 
successful public scrvjix^s of its living mdubers. It is 
a case of exaltation through natural causes, and, there* 
fore, as far as our present social system is concerned 
legitimate. Now, this family may be amiable and bene- 
ficent as it is possible to be ; it may licar all its faculties 
meekly, and 1^ AaUy humble-mioded, as far ou large 
share of the world’s gifis will allow. These chSracter- 
istics uay be fully known and appreciated bv those 


.admitted to its society, all well as by ibe poor of its 
neighbourhood. And yet we know very well that 
another iamily, aspif ing to the some level, but not yet 
near it, will be lieard describing this old family as iii- 
sutferably ambitious and proud : the bad spirit bSng not 
'in the party accused, but in the accuser — in shor^ a 
of simple jealousy, the oldest of human sins. 
Ilundre<ls times will we thus hear persons spoken of 
as setting themselves high, when wc know them to be 
perlcctly unassuming, and that the accusation is solely 
the cif’ect of their ]»ositiou operating upon uu invidious 
spirit in their detractors. 

This is verily the case of England among such of the 
French and Americans as accuse her — for it would of 
I course be absurd to say that the entire nations act in 
so silly a manner. And is it not deplorable, that a 
country of realised greatness like France, or one of pro- 
mised groatness like America, should be degraded by 
any portion of their jieoplc betraying such paltry feel- 
ings with i*cgard to their unofieiiding neighbour? If 
thesis countries are in want of an increase of dignity, 
will the exhibition of one of the meanest feelings of our 
nature help them to it ? If they wish for additions to 
tlieir material w*ealth, will the diversion of their indns- 
trious citizens into the idle and expensive fopperies of 
soldiering, and the exposure of their nicrcliandisc, and 
even perlmps their seaports, to destruction, conduce to 
that end ? Will they be likely the sooner to attain the 
same level with Britain, that they provoke her to strike 
them for licr own defence ? How unutterably foolish 1 
How unworthy of the real character which cither coun- 
try possesses I 

m-SSlA UNDER NICHOLAS THE FIRST.* 
SiToii is the title of one of the most remarkable sketches 
of Russia, her people an<l her government, with which 
the English public has ever been presented. In 1841, 

1 Mr Iv.an Golovine. a gentleman of ancient family, quitted 
St Veterslmrg with a view of bettering Ids health by 
tr.avi-1 in southern Europe. Tho imperial will has de- 
creed that no iiol)]«.‘m:iu shall be absent from his eouniry 
longer than five years ; and, secure under this permission, 
Mr (lulovine was enjoying himself in Paris, acquiring a 
knowledge of the people., and devoting his leisure hours 
to the completion of a work on politieal eoonoiny. 
Scarcely had copies of his work reached Ids native city, 
when lie received orders, through the Russian charge 
d’.affaircs, instantly to repair to St Petersburg. Neither 
sickness nor other excuse could be listened to ; and in 
case of disobedience, be was to be proceeded against ns 
a rebfil to tho imperial will. Mr Golovine urged, in 
reply, tiiat he had been absent little more than a year ; 
pled tho state of his health, and prodiuxid the necessary 
medical certificates. All this was of no avail ; tlie order 
of return was merely rcitcratc-d ; and finally, failing to 
comply therewith, he had pronounced against him the 
Iienalty of banishment to Siberia, the privation of all 
his civil rights, and the confiscation of his property. 
The snmcj however, w*ould have Ixien his certain fate 
had he returned to Russia. His ‘ Political Economy’ 
had evidently been too Ulicral for his native atmosphere ; 
hence his recall, and hence the anxiety of the autocrat 
to punish tlje audacity of a youth wiio had ventured to 
say such things as might disgust the car of kings. 

Since his residence in Paris, Mr Golovine lias drawn 
up the sketch alluded to— a sketch by no means flatter- 
ing to our imperial ally, and which we may naturally 
expect to be tainteil with the bitterness of an ill-used 
and expatriated man. But no ; * If 1 have spoken ill 


* IlnsBia under the Autocmt, Ntehnlas the First By Ivon CK>- 
lovlno, a Bttiifam Sulijeoti London : Colburn. 1040. 
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then enjoyed the property to 'whieh they had Ihi- 
come the heirs by their condemnation ; nay, and who 
afterwards were reluctant even to carry on a corrcspon* 
deuce with them ; and whose unfceiiiiff condu<*t has 
been the severest part of the fate of these poor suf- 
ferers.* Again — ^ Nobody in Russia dares to differ in 
opinion from the emperor, even on tiic most triding 
subject ; on a question of alt or of literature. When he 
has once given his opinion, nothing remains but to 
accede to it, or to reniuin silent. I one <kiy a^ced a 
journalist if he would give a review of the Ilistory of 
M. Buturlin, adjutant-general to the emperor? He 
; answered with simplieity, “ 1 Tiavij not got two 

! heads upon my slumhlcrs.*’ * 

I This is a gloomy anti disli^ssing picture, streaked, 

; however, with the liope that matters will some day or 
other iHi righted, though that day in Russia seems 
yet far distant. * 'J’he great majority of Russian liberals 
• are merely malcontents; ami thanks to the fatal coiivic- 
' tion, that an abs(»latc government is the only govern- 
I inent which is at present adapted to their eimntrj', en- 
i lightened men contrive to live at ptjace with their 
: conscience. They will not uinierstand, that even if it 
were so, it is the sacred duty of an honest man to contri- 
! butc, to the utniost of his power, to the spread of eivili- 
. sation, and to hasten the order of things fnmi which it 
necessarily flows ; for if a free government he an effect 
of civilisation, it is likewise a cause of it, and I Mieve 
. that we might as well begin with the one as with the 
1 other. Russia is a land of serfs and men in ofTico ; the 
virtues ivhieli accompany or flow from liberty are un- 
. known here. It is the government 'I'huh niakj*;. the 
; Russian what he is, .and which ‘'ought to hear tlu! re- 
; sponsibility (fall his defects. It is to the government, 

! much more rhan to the character of the l^iissians, that 
we must attribute thohatrc'd wh<ch is felt towards them 
I as a nation; and this hatred is strong, general in 
! foreign parts, that I have met f: it'll some of my fellow- 
! countrymen who did not dare to confess to what nation 
. they belonged.* 

; Though thus politically degraded, the Ttiis.sians are 
! by no moans a dull and stupid people. Manual skill is 
; a talent peculiar to them, and tlie meanest serf possesses 
I the faculty of imitation in an eminent degree. Imitation 
! is no doubt a very siiViordinato faculty compared with 
i that of invention but the character of ^he government 
is repressive of originality ; and not till je<»|je and cai- 
i courageinent is albn ded, need w© expect the diwelopinent 
i of the higher powers which the Russian intellect may 
1 possess. ‘Ill point of intelligence, as well as in the 
i general traits of character, the Russian ludils the middle 
I place between the PViaichman and the German : lie. hite, 

I At times, the profoundness of the one uml the brilliancy 
I of the other. He is less phlegin.itic; than the German, 
and less sparkling than the I’penidfinan ; imwe practical 
than the former, Im inconst^int tlian the latter; and 
lc.s8 a slave to routine than either. Russian, or rather 
iSclavonian intellect, unites in itself both these c^pments, 
and conciliates the tw^, df.irnctcrs. I am not one of 
those who tliink that he has the vocation to regencra+c 
the world, for I do not beffovc tlie world is disorgai^.sing 
and approacliirig its destruction ; but 1 anj (ft' opinion 
that he is destined to reconcile the Fnuich and Ger- 
inun intellects, to complete the one by the oth(;r, to 
blend and combine both, and in time, l^erhaps, to extend 
the S})hei*e of their action.* 

Thus mud) frtr their mental characteristics, now for a 
glimpse at the kind of liftj they enjoy, * The Russian 
is very sedentary, for the climate compels him to be so, 
and bis manners are in eonsequence as indident as those 
of the Oriental. He prefers lying dow'n to standing, and 
riding in a carriage to walking on foot Idleness is a 
general defect of the nation. An equipage is an article 
of the'flrst necessity; fashion prescribes it as a law; and 
the great distandbs to be traversed in the towms, render 
it almost indispensable ; w'hiic the cheapness dt horses 
and of^forage, and tlie fkcilities which the nobles have of 
taking their coachmen from among their serfs, make it 


very inexpensive to keep a carriage. Accordingly, there 
is no gentleman, however small his fortune, who does 
not sport a carriage ; and no wretch, however poor, who 
cannot boast of a vehicle. The number of carriages on 
the public roads is therefore positively countless; but 
‘lor tliat very reason, they arc seldom worth looking at. 
'JJlie horses are scarcely ever well-matched ; and cer- 
tainly the Russian coach-inukcrs cannot yet rival their 
foreign neighbours.* 

In domestic comforts tlie Russians are rather deficient: 
cleanliness is not one of their special virtues ; carpets and ; 
chimneys arc luxuries which are not yet general; and ] 
the overwhelming number of ill-fed, ill-elad domestics, j 
contrihuti^s to the filtli and confusion, rather than to the i 
good order, of an establishment. Generally s|)eaking, the | 
p({op!c live well ; but their cookery is of the most iiidi- 1 1 
gostiblc nature. Soups, gruel, and cakes, are the staple ! | 
dishes; and tlic meals are numerous and sumptuous. 
Tea is a favourite b(ivcragc, and many jieoplc drink it ’ : 
all day long. Smoking is universal ; and some young ' • 
gentlemen (larry the mania so far as to have specdal j i 
valets for filling and lighting their pipes. The con- '■ 
sumption of champagne is immense. ‘ It is said that . 
more champagne is drunk in Russia than in France; and 
the Russian infant learns the name of cliipiot at the ‘ 
same time as the words father and mi»ther.’ Though | 
vapour-baths are almost universal, the use of linen, 1 1 
ai'cording to onr author, is not so general as could be 1 1 
desired, and even when used, it is for tlie most part J 
changed as a hebdomadal luxury. j | 

The Russians are rather sp.ariiig in their amusements, ! ' 
if we except the numerous holidays iniposcil by the , 
national church. (*ards arc the usual resource of an 
evening party; dancing and conversation are held in 
sulxmlinatc favour. The manly sports of hunting and j . 
fishing arc little practised, coriMdcring the iiinplp re- |j 
sources of the country ; and thus the life of the llussiaii ; * 
landowner is one of inonobmy and insipidity. In win- 
ter, country life is quite in siippnr table; and everybody i' 
in tolerable circumstances ‘goes up’ to Moscow, or at :i 
least to the capital of his province, wlierc ho has the ■ ; 
resource* of clubs, of some balls gi\ori by tlie nobility, i 
and of gambling. The artificial ice-mountains .afford a ' • 
never-ending diversion in thedoptb of winter, and when | 
ice is not procurable, they are made of wood. j 

According to our author, ‘the lifii of the mcrcliant , ! 
is very dificrent from that of the nobleman. He plays . ; 
at draughts instcati of cards, rides in a car instead of a j 
(‘hariot, juid bus the liberty to wear a long beard— -.'in 
ornament which no nobleman is permitted to indulge in. ' 
He is faithful to the Russian cookery, drinks his (jham- < 
pagne, .ind sips his tea in the sau(;cr instead of the cup. i 
lie employs his superfiuous wealth in oruamenting the ' 
images of his patron saint, and in adorning his wife — | 

the whole in the worst taste imaginable. His children 
have nothing more at heart than to throw aside the i 
national costume, and to dross like peliUt maitren' Of 
the life of the peasant Mr Golovine gives a more clieer- 
ful picture than we would have expected ; hut it must ! 
be remcni tiered that it is a happiness th.xt knows no 
better condition tlian that of serfdom— the privilege to ' 
cat of the bread of another whose will he must oWy. ' I 
Poor ayd uncivilised as we are apt to rt^gard Russia, • 1 
her people are most extravagant and reckless in their ; ! 
habits — literally letting the morrow care for itself, ll 
Economy is a thing unknown among the higher classes; j 1 
‘ it is even considered fashionable, and a mark of giXKl- ' 
breeding, to get into debt, and to send the creditors about 
their business if they venture to apply for their due. The 
public service creates a kind of right in this respect, by 
securing the military and civil officers against certain 
legal annoyance^ ; and, ac'cordingjy, there is no country 
in the world where it is more difficult to get paid, and 
where credit is less extended.* 
i$Uch is a brief outline of Russian character by ono 
who is evidently too much of a patriot to misrepresent 
his country. His protraituro of the |;ovcmment and 
public instltutiona is equally 'vivid and instructive ; bqt 
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our limits forbid further extract We cannot close, ‘ My happiness? Certainly not : but still, Stephanie, 
however, without expressing a hope that Mr Golovine he is a suitable match; aud if he would only explain 
will continue the same course of delineation and expo- himself * 

sure. Tho first stop to remedy abuse, is to expose it : * It would then be time to think of it Until •that 

in his own words—* Men are much more easily corrected event Lcopoldine, 1 would advise you to see in M. de 
of their faults when they have been obliged to blush fori Berville only an esteemed friend of our family — an ami- 
tbern, than when they have only had to suffer for them, able man, whose society d(jes us honour. A young girl 
Publicity is the salvation of the worhl, and would fie should never be anxious to ^leliver up her heart espe- 


tliat of Jtussia, if it were suffered to penetrate tliere.* dally to one who docs not ask her for it.’ 

* OU, do not be alarmed ; I intend taking good care 

u* r 'K' m p 1? M V p \ r> mine, the lot of a heroine of romance tempts me but 
FlbTLLN YLARS Oh DIPFLUENCE. little ; but for all that 1 should be uuwUUng to become 

A TAt.E FRO^t TUK FRENCH. a,, maid.' 

In a tastefully-fitted' up drawing-room, from the half- At tbc!»e words, which Lcopoldine had thoughtlessly 
open windows of which coul<l lie seen the dim alleys of spoken, Steplianie’s fac<^ flushed suddenly, and for an 
a park 'full of magnificent shades, two ladies were oocu- instant it slione with as inufh radiance as that of her 
pied in tliose delicate labours which, wiiile they ap]»ear younger sister. 

to employ oidy the fingers, serve also to abstract the mind ‘ 7'htre is even a worse condition than that,* she re- 
agreeably from surrounding objects, aiirl even alford an ]dic*d with a slight emotion ; ‘ it is to contract an iU- 
CMisicr How to tlie tlioiights. One of tliesc' ladies, whether asbort(;d union.’ 


by chance or oii purpose, was seated lM‘forc tynirrer, and 
she could not raise her eyes frc.in her work witliout there 
])crcciving her reflection, adorned witli all the lustre of 


‘ Indeed, my dear sister, I did not mean to ofiend 
3'ou,* replied the young lad}-' in an embarrassed manner ; 
•but the world is so strange— you know it yourself; 


a Unuity of seventeen, worthy t«) st rve Jis a model to lx-si«les, X do not understand why you have remained 
sculptors and painters. (lloKsy blmk hair, in which art single?’ 


so well .‘^ccomlcd nature, that it w’as difficult to sa^* to 
which of tluni she was indebted for its elegance, 
relieved the whiteness of her neck and face ; and I 


‘Suppose nobody asked me in marriage?’ said Ste- 
phanie smiling. 

‘ What ! really? Is it possible?’ 


w'ould add, if 1 were permitted to use that aiituiuatcd ‘ Jndcetl it Is. However, 1 believe that circumstance 

expression, that the frcslicst rose aloiu! could be <*nia- i.s rare enough, afid 1 grant tliat I have found many 
pared to Ihc colour of Ikt cheeks and lips. A person opportunities of getting married, but never iu a suitable 
formed in the most gr.u-cful proportions supported tluil manntr.* 

charming head, and whatever youth c(aild borrow from * Vuu w'eroV^rhaps difSeult to please? 

the art of the toilet, had ht*oii employed to inerease still ‘ 1 (1;> not think so ; but when very young, about your 


charming head, and whatever youth e(aild borrow from * Vuu w'eroV^rhaps difSeult to please? 
the art of llie toilet, had ht*oii employed to inerease still ‘ 1 (1;> not think so ; but when very young, about your 
iiiwre such enehunting lovelmes.s. Half hid by the rieli own age, 1 was cimrted by a man to whom fortune 
drapery of the ciwcincrtt near whieh she had placed alone wa.s wafting, or at least the uicans of maintaining 
hcraelf, to oldaiii a nuire favourable light, the* other lad\' a ]»o8ition in S‘><*icty. Dur parents, not being tbeu in 
was working, without any distrneti<»n of thmight : actr- po<-:c.ssion of the-riclf inheritance they have acquired 
tain degree of gravity was visible in her inauner of since your birth, refused him my hand, from a motive 
dressing, in her earriuge, anti oven in her face. Her •which* 1 npprceiatcul afterwards, but which at the time 
eyes were tine, but calm in tht*ir expresiuju ; her smile almost broke my heart. From this upjiosition to my 
was alfable, Imt riioriientary ; the brilluint colours of inclination, a total indifieronce tci marruge took pos- 
youlhAci-re iio loimer seen on her eliecks, whieh were .*.ession of my youllifnl feelings. I only looked for a 
now hc-eome lc‘ss round, so as to leave only {111 umWided husband after my own heart; and not finding one, I 
s1ia<]e, augmented ueeasionally l\v a quick and truiis-ient was resigned to Kvomiug an old maid, thinking it 
^ emotion, .a gooil deal resembling the meteors with which easier* t(» bear unjust remarks of meddling persons, 
' tlie cloinis art: streaked in the stormy nights of sum- than to endure a heavy and burdensome yoke even to 
nicr. (iau/c and ribbiins, with wdiieh youtli tldigbls ihe grave.* % 


to dectiratc itself, were not in Ikt c.a.sc mere ornaments ; 
she made, use of tliein to ctinee.’d tasti-fully the effects 
each succeeding year bad gradually made upon her; 


* i>o you not feel regret sometimes?* 

* No, Leopoldinc, that condition which frightens you 
Inu its arK’antages like other positioi'« in life. I adopted 


and luT ingenious licail-drcsvs was so arnimted as to a certain course relative the wound my self-ustcem 
hide at the same time a few silvery hairs wliieh had liad suffered, And called into rnv assistance literature and 
dart'd to mix ll^cm.selYc.^ prematurely with lier long and the fine art."}, wliich it is so difficult for married women 
fair tresses. to cultivate, without interfying with their duties ; and 

• What detestable silk !’ said the younger of the two, when, alter the deani of our parents, I found myself 
throwing downi her work up<ni an ottoman; ‘I shan’t left in charge of your you‘A, eotijointly w'ith our worthy 
do another stitch to-day.' So .saying she rose, and ap-* aunt, my liberty became dearer to me, for, had I been a, 
proaehing the mirror, nuiuscd herself in arranging the wife ani a mother. I eo.ili^ not have devoted myself 
curls of her hair. to you as I have done. Was Isiiot right in remaining 


‘ You have no patience, Leopoldinc,' replied the other si%gle?’ 
lady, turning to her with a kind look ; ‘ that is just the ‘ 'lb teU the tnitli, Stephanie, I would rather be ill- 
way to succeed in nothing. One must have patience married than not married at all.' 
as nnndi to conduct tierself properly in the world as to * 'I our jHTsistenoy, niy child, gives me jiain,’ replieil 
finish a purse.' ' tin* eklcr sister ; * and 1 should willingly think that you 

* I know it, for the matter of that,' said her sister siieak thus from want of retlcction.’ 
smiling ; * do you forget that a certain person has un- While she w as yet siK*akiiig. a lady, advaitped in years, 
dertaken to U-ach it me? Ten purses, like thti^iono 1 am aunt to the two sistcr.s, entered the room where they 
embroidering, would not tii*e mesa much as M. de Ber- were sitting with a parasol, wliieh she used like a stuff, 

ville’s silence. Can you imagine what is keeping him ? ’ in lier hand. She sat down on a large sofa of blue velvet, 

added sh^^ while going to seat herself ^stde her sister — and re.«itod her teat upon a stool covered with similar 
‘ for, in short, he loves me, that is certain; and he has stuff, whi»:h Looiwldine put before her, and looking 

now nothing more to do than confess it to my Aunt complacently on her nieces, she said — ‘ They tell me 


Dorothea.* 


that M. do Berville is at the end of the avenue ; for which 


‘That is very like presumption,' returned the elder of your sakes does he honour us so frecpiently witli his 
lady, ‘ jind you are not right in saying so; but wdiat visits? For niy part, I do rtot underhand the matter; 
does it matter to you what he thinks? I trust your and the^iore I see of him, tlie less 1 can fathom hii in- 


happineig docs not dex>end upon him?* 


tentions.’ 


r 
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‘ You jest mroly, a\int?* said Stephanie; ‘ there can be 
no doubt about his clioice ; it is like hesitating between 
a mother and her daughter.* 

* Notwitlistanding that, he does not explain himself,* 
Said the aunt ; * and it is useless for you to call yourself 
old, ray dear niece, since I see in you a very young per- 
son as compared with myself.* 

‘ You for^t, aunt,’ repljfd Li?opoldine quickly, * that 
?.l. de Bcrville is, at most, of the same ago as niy sister. 
If merit alone were what ho l(>oko<i fiur, 1 should have 
cause to dread in her ii dangerous rival ; but tliat ami- 
able i)erson is without any pretensions whatever : slic 
knows that youth fulness, althongli perhaps trifling, has 
a powerful advantage over * 

‘My dear, do not trust too^uUeh to that youthful- 
ness, nor even to the beaflty whi(*U aeiionipanics it. 1 
have seen strange things in my time ; and a man capable 
of holding himself neutral so long, is not of a disposition 
to be captivated by a ribbon, or a bouquet of flowers 
prettily arranged.* 

An incredulous smile plajvd on the lips of Lcopoldine, 
who was about to say something in reply in atx'ordance 
with tins smile, when M. do Kerville was announced. 
Although already of an age somewhat too mature for a 
very young person, his dignified and elegant manners, 
his handsome figure, his cultivated mind, his ri'putation 
as a man of honour, and the state of his fortune, con- 
spired to make him a niatcli that no young lady would 
have thought unworthy of her ; and we have already 
seen how favourably-disposed towards him Leopoldliic’s 
opinion was. Stephanie thought of him exactly as lier 
sister did ; perhaps, from being in a better situation for 
appreciating the estimable character of de Herville, 
she did him even more juatiee ; but still she only re- 
ceived him a? a mother would do, who reckons on meet- 
ing the protector of her dauglder, and e",;deavours, by 
innocent means, to make licr seeretly-eoMC'eivcd jdaiis 
of happiness sncccaaful The ojd aunt, proud of her 
skill in such matters, was nicanwhlle ubsorving the 
actors of this scene, eagd* to pcn(*trate, without their 
remarking it, into their inmost thouglits. As for f/o- 
poldinc, the veil of modesty under Avhich she was covered 
could scarcely conceal the joy a coquette feels :it the 
triumph of lier charms. However, her joy and triumph 
received some check, for slie did not appear, during Al. 
de Berville’s visit, to occupy exclusive/y Ids attention, 
as she expected. The conversation took n scriou.s and 
instructive turn, '^'cry mncli opposed to the light-licarted 
taste of the younger lady. They spoke of science, of 
art, and of literature; and we knovr that Stephanie 
made a pleasant irdaxation of these, and that she took 
an interest in them, not for the ])urpose of shining, but 
to charm away her leisure moments. Wue.h a conver- 
sation, therefore, was well calculated to show off her 
mind and her accomplishiqpnts to .advantage ; ^ud she 
was led into it with a very natunh feeling of i’.lca.sure ; 
while, Madame Dorothai srf^/ that M. de llerville took 
even more delight in it than her tiicce. 

IVoud of her youth and iKjauty, Leoix)ldine<’md dis- 
dained to be instructed^ neglecting, like a spoiled child, 
the lessons of her masters and the suggestions of Kt 
sister. Music and danciitg were the only art^ she^JonM 
be prevailtfl on to study, because they were necessary 
to m^c her figure in the world. Incapable of mixing 
in the interesting conversation which was sustained, 
w'eariness took hold of her agreeable iierson, and 
ill -humour^ of her mind, and, in 8|iite of all her ef- 
forts, ill - concealed yawns threatened every moment 
to l)etray her. M. de Bcrville, quite absor&al in the 
pleasure that he felt, did not. ol^rve them ; Init Ste- 
phanie, guessing the cause of hcr^ister’s unoasinoss, 
adroitly turned the conversation to the subject of music, 
and begged LSopoldinc to be seab'd at her piano. She 
knew that her sister’s voice was much admired by M. 
de Bervilte, and thouglit by this means his attention 
might be brought back to her; but the old aunt be- 
lieved she could observe that he needed all his polite- 
ness (to hide the annoyance which tiiis interruption 


caused liim; and Stephanie herself thought the com- 1 
pliments he oddrt'ssed to the fair singer were extremely I 
colfL i 

Botany is a science perfectly suited to ladies residing 
in tho country, inasmuch as it is a source of ingenious 
^discoveries, and of pure and quiet enjoyment; and under 
the shade of trees, upon the green grass, on tlic brink 
ot waters, or on tlio surface of the fertile soil, are its 
delightful lessons inscribed. M. do Berville was loud of 
this study, and he wished to teach it to the tw'o sisters ; 
who accepted Ids olfer — the ono from tast(», ainl the 
other through coquetry; for in this propo.sal t.eopoI<line 
saw only an opportunity (*f displaying lier grace and 
.agility in running here and there over the grass to 
collect thp necessary tiowers. She imposed one con- 
dition, however, upon the .arrangement ; namely, that 
they should only go out in the morning |iiul evening, 
so as not to expose her complexion to the heat of j 
the sun. Sti'i^hanic approved of this precaution ; for I 
the care that ii woman employs to preserve her advan- 
tages has nothing blamc.able in it. and she was tho first 
to show her sister the example ; but, nevorthclcss, mure 
than once di<l her desire to possess n rare or curious 
flower overcome, her fenr of being a little simhiirnt; 
whereas Lcopoldine. entirely the slave of her beauty, 
enjoyed no ple.asnre without restraint. ( )nc i)articiilar 
instance will serve to show to what < xt.cni sli<* was ! 
cap.able of sncrilieiiig evcr 3 dhing to her foolish vanity. I 
A hnrning heat was consuming tiio face of nalure; ! 

the drooping plants w'cre bent towards tlu‘ earth; tlie 1 

birds w'ore silent in the depilis of tli(‘ wouds ; and the 
grassliopper .alone, with his clienip, was heanl to break 1 
the silenee of creation. 'Phu reaper, bathed in sweat, \ 
slept at full lt‘ngth on his siujuf; the traveller, too. was 
w.aiting in sweet repo.««* on the hanks of a slnidy stre,am j 
for the time when tlm dese.t*n(]irtg sun would ;H*rmit him | 
to continue Ins jtuirney. I 

In an ap.artinenfc where twilight was sc.areriy ad- '! 
mitted, round a table covered with plants, Stephanie !| 
anil Leopoldine wv‘re listening M. dc JkTville, who j 
W'.as explaining to them the ingenious sv'stoin of Lin- i 
iiy*ns, and the simpler one of ’roiirm fort, wlien :i lett'T 
was brought in to Mralame Dorothea, who was employed , ! 
in reading a newspaper. 

‘Here is sad news,’ said she toiler nieces; ‘ourex- 
cell<*nt neighbour Mad.ame l-kcvcl has had a terrible fall, 
and it is feareil she has broken Iut leg.’ 

‘Good gracious, liow' .accidents do happen!’ ex- 
claimed T/opoldirie. * Yesterday, too, siic was so avU. 

But we shall go und see lier to-inorrow ; sliall we not, ; 
Stephanie ? ’ ! 

‘Tins very day, Leopoldine. You know she never i 
deferred for a niomcmt the consolation whiidi depL*ndeil j 
oii her presence.* I 

‘Very w'cll ; to-night, tiien, after sunset. 1 1 

‘No, no, let us go iimuedialely ; we wdll spend the 
rest of the day with lier ; and M. dc Uerville will c.xitusc 
««mr niiseiico ? * 

‘ Impossiidel’ said Leopoldine; ‘go out in the present 
intolerable heat? We should certainly get a | 

Holeii, which would darken our skin all the sqmmor.’ 

‘ Under the shelter of a veil or a parasol ?*‘ 

‘ I should not think myself safe at the bottom of a 
well ; and nothing in the w'orld would make me ventfure 
out of Uie house before nightfall.’ . 

‘ You forget, J/'opoldino, with what courage Madame 
Revel set out, alone and on foot, in the middle of a 
December night, in spite of tlu! cold and smiw, to come 
and tend you in the measles, because she heard that 
you cried earnestly for her.* 

* I had rather expose myself to the north wind itself 
than to the rays of tlie sun.* 

‘ Indeed, Leopoldine,’ said her sister, * heat would no 
more have prevented her than cold.* 

‘ Nothing is so frightful os a sunburnt complexion.' 

‘If I were to become like an African, I should not 
leate our friend without consolation at such n time. 1 
am going with the waiting-maid to visit her, and you 
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will be sorry afterwards if you do not Mow my ex- 
ample/ 

* Allow me to accompany you, Mademoiselle Sicfpha- 
11 ie/ said AL de Bervillu to her, at Uie same time taking 
up his hat. 

. *ln truth/ said Stephanie, *1 know not if I ought 
to consent to your proposal; an hour’s walk in this 
heat • 

‘ I ani not more afraid than you arc of the effects of 
the sun/ he interrupted ; * and perhaps the assistance of 
my arm might not be without service to you/ 

r/sopoldinc permitted them to depart, notwithstand- 
ing that her conscience reproached her for it. She re- 
mained, sad and humiliated, thinking that M. dc HerviUc 
ought to have joined her in keeping buck her sister, 
whom she secretly accused, for the first tunc^ of doing 
a good (Iced at her cx{Hmse. Very soon, too, Aladunie 
l>«;rothea added to her discontent, hy making ohsijrva- 
tiona wliich the young lady was far from expecting. 

‘ Von need count no lopgcr on AI. de Berville/ said 
she ‘ for (vrtaiiily the more 1 watch him, tlie more 
cunviiiced 1 am he ikjvlt thinks (jl* ]narr 3 -in 5 you/ 

* Witli all ilie respect whiclv I owe to your sagacity, 
aunt/ replied Leopoldine in a displeased tone, ‘allow 
niii to diller from yonr opinion. The assiduous atten- 
tions of .M. de iiervillc must have S(»me oliject in view, 
and that object cannot be doubtful. If he does nul 
show' any iinxiptx to mak(i it know'n, it is because, as 
my sister says, he is studying me. 1 have, 1 think, no 
groniul lor id.irrn/ 

* And what if he were lliinking of ytmr sittcT all the 
time 't* 

‘ She is well W'orth the. troutilv.*, I am sure/ exclaimed 
th»! yoimg girl, burslinj': mb) a laugh; •awajinau of two- 
Hiid-thirty, with gray hair and wrinkles— for she has 
some round her eyes, as I ha\c distinctly seen; one, 
in sljorl, who mij^la pass lor my mother — what an 
idea! Hut I see v i)at lias Tna<le you conecive it for a 
moment: it is this mid-day ju'ouieuade— a simple m*t 
of (roiiteiiess, which M. dc Bervillc is ve.xed at in lii.s 
heart.’ 

* No, no ; that idea has no weight except from w'h.at 
lia« )tas6ed Bc'fore. I agr(?e with you, in>" dear nioee, 
that there arcj b(.'tween you and your sister lil’leeu years 
of ditVerence. and tliat is (x rtainh' a great dc:d. You 
daz/le at first sight, while slie is scarcely iu»tiued ; and 
M. dc JJerville Ii:is been at first taken by your attrac- 
tion.'* ; hut if I mistake not, it is no longer these graces 
which retain him here. You have been like the tdiicr 
tliat conducts one toahnlUantly-ilhiminated apartment, 
which makes the light .seem dim beside it. 1 beg pardon 
for the comparison.’ 

‘That is to sny. tliat by me ho has lieen attracted to 
my sister, and that by her 1 am now eclipsed?’ 

* tShe does not eclipse you eillier in youth or beauty ; 
hut her wit, her ac(‘oinpii!shuients. and the (Qualities of 
her mind, nppe.'ir p''rhaps to be udvantugos sufllcicutly 
desirable to m.ike ameials for tliosc she is deficient in ; 
and 1 should not be surpri.sed if AI. dc Bervillelias taken 
a fancy to her, and were to marry her in spite of her 
age of thiTty-tw'o/ 

‘ If he were fool enough to prefer my sister to me, ! 

1 But it is impobsible,’ added Lcoiioldine, casting I 

her eyes on the mirror. ^ ! 

Notwlthstunding, however, the llattcring opiniiui she ! 
had of herself, a feeling of jealousy found its way* into 
her heart, and she examined her sister and AI. dc* 
Bervillc mon^ closely ou thoir return. The aixi- 
dent which hud befallen Aludarne lievei proved less 
severe than w'as at first supposed. Ucr leg was not 
broken ; but, in spite of tlio satisfaction this gave her, 
l^tephanie*a usually culm domeunour now upixiured 
agitated, and the tw'o sisters w'ere hardly left iilonc, 
when lx*opoldlne asked her what was the cause of ^ 

* I feel'— I confess to you/ said Stephanie, ‘ a dogroc of 
surprise, mixed witii regret ; for M, de Berville, whom 
1 so sincerely wished to see become your hotbaiidii ij^nd 

I wlio seemed to have no object in view but you, buh— ’ 


‘Well, Steplianie?’ 

‘ lie has asked my hand In marriage/ I 

‘I do not see anything to grieve at in that,’ replied 
Xicopoldinc, trying to hide her own disappoiato^pnt ; 
‘•but if he prefer old maids, he could not choice 
of me/ 

‘ Wliat is subject of regret,’ said Stephanie, ‘is, that 
this rivalry, as little whdied for as foreseen, will alienate 
your affection from me, silirePeven now you are address- 
ing bi|ter words to me and here her face was suffused 
with tears. 

On seeing this, Leopoldine, more giddy than wanting 
in feeling, was repalled to a sense of her injustice to 
her sister, aud throwing herself into her arms, said, 

‘ Forgive me, my dear sister ; I see very w ell it is not 
your fault ; but conf(;ss ffiat lihu result is very humiliat- 
ing to me, who was the original object of his attentions. 
That man is fi('.kle, and an impostor.* 

‘ No, Lcdpoldine, he is only reasonable. Tempted by 
the advantages you have received from nature, he hoptjd 
to find also in you those you might have aA;uired, 
had you been persuaded by me. Your ignorance, your 
ecHiiudry, and the' absurd importance you attach to 
beauty, have convinced him that you would not have 
lieen happy together. And not with liim alone,* con- 
tinued Stephanie, ‘ unless you resolve to think little of 
qualities of short duration, which disease quickly de- 
stroys, and which time, in its progress, is every day 
depriving you of. A young' girl, whether she is hand- 
smne or ugly, ought never to neglect to adorn her mind, 
to ripen her undoFKtanding. and to form the affections 
of her heart. What has that beauty availed you to 
width you tiusted so much, and to which you have 
even .sacrifited the dutift of friendship? A person who 
IS neither young nor good-looking, has, in spite of her- 
self, carried ofi* your comiuest ; ard merely Ixxjauae she 
n(*ver tlumglft about the matter. IVofit by this lesson, 
and make goi^d use of your years of youth to come to 
be mstrueted and curetted. There will present him- 
^self, 1 trust, unother 1 >e Berville, who, attracted like the 
*first by your external grat'es, will find, ou more eloacly 
inspeetiug you, that your good qualities even surpass 
them/ 

Leopoldine yielded to ptTSuasion, and followed this 
advice with readiness, of which she soon reaiied tlie 
liencfit. Stephanie having become Aladarae de B(?rville, 
eontimied to be fis a mother to her sister until slie was 
married. The anxieties and troubles inseparable from 
maternity very soon eflaoed the rare beauty of Leopol- 
dinc ; but she had still so many amiable qualities re- 
maining, so many solid virtues, so many mental graces, 
that its alienee was little observed , find the young wife 
w;is neither Iqss beloved nor less endeared to her family 
^ by its loss. 


PUOFK^SOU FAllADAJT’S LKCTUKE ON LlCillT 
AND AlACixVKTISM. 

» 

Tin: reoent important discov¥K<^ by Professor Faradav in 
IW* iiitcre'itiug branches of imiunU pliilo.Hopliy s;>ejitled 
abo\ e, Wi^c, a few weeks sine#, made the 6ubj(>ci of po- 
pular elucidation and ({xp(Ti)neut in a lecture delivered 
by him lit the Royal Institutiun in London. The subject 
is one to which the attention of the lecturer long been 
directed ; and ho was led to believe, from cenalii philo- 
sophical considerations, that an intimate relation would 
be found to exist lietween the various resultl arising from 
the operation of the powers of nature on matter — which, 
poei.<^essii:g a eomiuuu origin, aro mutually dependent on 
each other, and may, in certain conditions, be converted 
the one into the other. This reciprocal conYcrtibilU^r has 
alrosidy been domoiistraied by electricity and magneUsm ; 
and it was supposed that light would eventually prov^ to 
lie connected with the same class of phenomena* Mr 
Faraday's anticipations were realised ;eaud, after nume- 
rous searching inveatigalions, he arrived at the dwcQTeiy 
which we aro about to describe, * that a ray of li|jht may 
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be electrified aiid magnetised^ and tibat magnetic lines of 
force uiajr be rebdeted liituineW' ' 

The lecturer comnmki^d \f!f obserring that he feared 
his auditory would be'dMflkptmii^ted in their expectations 
of eutoftainment ',or ini^iuction : he appealed to their 
love of knowledge, tb'dlr desire to penetrate the mysteries 
of nature, as hii^ ezperimehts would tend to the <lev6lop- 
ment of a principle, rather than to the exhibition of 
showy results. While apdlogislng to the philosophical 
portion of his h^ftren for what ni^t be termed a ‘juve- 
nile lecture,' he stated his object to be the making plain 
of first principles — to give a simple expression to soiiio of 
the more elaborate sciehtilitf investigations ; and trusted 
that both parties, the leanicd and the unlearned, would 
show themselves indulgent in case of failure. 

On the table; in front of <the Ibcturcr, laytiii immense 
horsd-shoo magnet, sevcml inches thick, and nearly two 
feet ill length. At one end stood a hollow helix of large 
I dimensions, made of closely-twisted copper-wird, connected 
I by wires ivith the horse-shoe, and with a Grove’s battery 
I placed «^n the floor. On a sloping stand was a lamp, re- 
\ senibling in general a])pcarancc tliose used for magic 
> lanterns, the light from which, passing upwards across the ‘ 
I table near to the poles of the magnet, fell on a nhiic 
; screen at the back of the operator. Various glass tube»*, 

I some of which were filled with li«|uld, two or three short 
I thick pieces of iron, and a quantity of nails, completed 
the apf^aratus. 

I The room being darkened^ Mr Fai-adny expldinea what 
I was meant by a ray, by throwing a stream of light from 
th& circular aperture of the lanip to tha screen, and bend- 
ing it to various parts of the room. A common ra}', how- 
ever, affords but little assistance to thCfObject of the 
experiment, which requires polarised light. This pheno- 
menon, which the lecturer oouhl not stop to explain, 
farther than as consisting of a ray with mles, may be 
familiarly described by supposing a long sq^iure piece of 
wood to represent a ray of light ; two of its sides, opposite 
to each other, are painted green, find possess a certain pro- 
perty ; the other two sides, possessing a dliTert-nt propoity, 
are painted red. This polarised ray would be again uii- 
polartsed if all the sides were alike! 

With pnpolarised light, reflection takes place in all 
circumstances ; but with polarised, only under certain 
cCnditiotifl, as two of its sides may fall on a reflecting sur- 
face, 4nd be there lost, while the other two will lie re- 
flected. And it is to be remarked, that^-this property is 
not peculiar to the whole ray only, but is equally pos- 
sessed by each of its individual filaments. 

There are many substances w'hioh possess the power of 
I^larisatlon ; among them are transparent carbonate of 
lime, or Iceland spuer, glass, the air, sugar, oil of lemons, 
oil of tur|>eDtuic, bl&k marble, ebony, muV^some var- 
■ nishes. When ray strikes upon a piece the spar, or 
on quartz, it divides— one portion continuing its straight 
direction, while the other gups off at an angle, aqd two 
, dhtbipHmages are^seeff on the placb whore it ultimately 
"falls, may also be polarised by reflection from a 

■transparent mirror, or by passing through a pile or 
* bundle’ of plates of common glass, as showneby Mr 
Faraday jif^pursuing his iJ^ltl^tration, when the image on 
the screen, which had hitherto been circular, became im- 
mediately square. On plaAng a piece of quarts^to ifiter- 
cept the ray in its passive from the pile of glass plates, 
two images brere fteen— one green, the other red ; these, on 
turning ro^d the refleenng surface, changed their .posi- 
tion, becoming reciprocally green and re<l as they revolved 
otie around the other. 

In addition to this remarkable property of colouring a 
ray, Quartz has the power of turning round or diverting 
the beam of light from its course. A ray boffig thrown 
on the screen, was intercepted in its l^ie of direction by 
‘the analyser;’ a Nichol’s prism, which, formed' two 
pieces of glass cemented together with Canada balsam, 
posseMes the power of throwing the light entirely out of 
the field of vision. But on placing a piece of quarts be- 
tween the lamp and the analyser, the ray was again visible 
on the screen, having been turned round and resOhred to 
its plaog by the intervening ittbstatr^ This phenomenon^ 


which for a long time has puzzled philosophers, is known 
as circular polarisation. 

After this illuRtrotion of natural agency, the lecturer 
proceeded to show the effects of magnetic force. The 
gentlemen seated near him were cautioned to guard 
their watches from the disturbing influence of tho vast 
^power at his command; and a communication being 
eLtablished between the battery and the helix before- 
mentioned, a heavy needle standing near was seen ^ to 
vibrate rapidly, and leap, as it were, into the direction 
of the current. The addition, however, of iron to the 
helix, incjreases its power to an almost incredible degree. 

A bar was passed througli the central hollow along its 
whole length, when tho needle, though at a greater dis- : 
tance than Ixfore,' was violently attracted towards it. j 
An iron Weight of fifty-six pounds hung to the lower ! 
side of the bar by the mere contact of its ring, and 
required epnsiderable forue to separate it. One of the \\ 
sJiort thiclc pie(‘es of iron, about twelve inches in length, ' j 
and three in diameter, on being presented to the end | > 
of the bar, remained fixed in a horizontal ]>o.sitioi>, and j ! 
bore several 'blows of the lecturer’s hand without separat- ;| 
hig, while it became so highly magnetlM-d ;is almost to | 
support a similar piece at its outer extremity. Mr Faraday ! ! 

^ ex]>lained that the actioii of tho magnetic force is not j 
impeded by bodies placed in its line of direction. ‘ If,’ I 
sdid he, ‘ 1 stand in the way, it passes through me with- 
out lossing any. of its effect.’ It will uImo pass through a . 
wall into an adjoiuing apartment. In illustration of this, • 
the under side of an earthenware plnte was held vertically . 
nguinst the end of tlio bar projecting from the helix, when, i j 
on throwing a handful of dhiIh against ilie opposite side , I 
of thfr plate, il was held without falling by the magnetic j 
attnictioh alone, while more nails were added to the first, i 
where thOy clung, a heavy inaas of bristling iron. The \ 
helix was tlien taken from its ttand, and laid across the* |j 
table ; a large board, covered with sheets of white paper, i j 
was plnccil ujipn it,'niid the nails wcr<‘ sciittorcd, without ' I 
any regard to order, over its surface. On estahliKlung the I 
circuit between the helix and the battery, u sudden cJick ' I 
was heard, and the nails were seen to arrnngi^ ihciuselvos | 
in certain directions, more or less influrmced by the mag- ‘ I 
netic current. Hut on striking tlie board at one corner, so ‘ 1 
fus to produce a. slight vibration, the nails ranged them- | 
Kcdves in regular curvcffl linos* radiating from two centres I 

corresponding with the' iwics of the helix. These mag- j 

netic curves, as the lecturer ex])laiitcd, exist not only ■ 
horizoiitallv, as showTi by the suifiicc of the hoanl, but j 
are carried through the atmosphere in all directions 
U'tween ihc |)olcf> If the nails could have been made to 
stand one upon tho other, thZNnirves or arches would have , 
been seen springing from and bestriding tbe board. 

The helix being replaced on its stand, was brought into 
ciunmunication with the horse-shoe magnet by wires, 
when Mr Faraday stated Uiat the extrhordinary power, 
whose effects had just been demonstrated, was increased 
tenfold. The substance best adapted for the exhibition 
of the relation between light and magnetism ia silicated 
iKiraie of lead, commonly known among opticians os 
‘ heavjr glass ^ piece of this, which the lecturer terms 
the (fvmuf/netie^ was placed in the lino of the polarised , 
ray issuing from, the lamp, being, at the same time, in the ' 
line of nia^i^ic force passing from one pole to the other 
of tho horse-shoe; which lino of force, it has been found, \ 
is able to lilect a ray on its passage through a transparent | 
substance. The light, on leaving the piece of glass, fell ' 
on the screen, from which it was diverted, as in the pre* ! 
vious ox|H}riinents, by the inteirposition of the analyser, i 
But as soon as cofnizmnicatlon was established with the 
battery, the nf re-appeared op the screen, and wps again 
lost on tho iptexvllption of thd circuit, when the xnng- 
j netic influaice is passing from the south pole, the my 
turns from left to rjght,^^or the contrazy oh reversing the 
poles. By continuing these changes, and ihepvodttcing'tlw 
effodlii, the coTuplelo success of the expcrlinent ivius satis- 
factorily eHtablishecVj 

The discovery thus resolves itself into the sifiiple fiiot| 
that p«ay of light* may be made to rotate by the foHee ot 
raagnetism In the same manner as by quarts or other ckys- 


talUne flubotiincoa. Many persoixfi, how«Ter, object to recog- 
nise it ae a discovery, on tne ground tlu^ the phenomenon 
is not new. To these Mr Faraday jreplied by- eb«erring« 
that when two persons look at the saine time int6 opposite 
ends of a tube filled with oil of turpentine, tbo ray 
pears to each of th^m to turn to the but on looking 
into a tube at a magnetised ray, if it be seen turning to * 
tbo right at one end, the motion will lie the same thrviug]} 
the whole length of the tube; so that, to a perHon at the 
opposite end, it will appear tuniod to the left. This was 
the first occasion of showinj; the experiinent' to ft large 
number of persons at one titne ; it hail previously biwii 
seen only by individual observers gaining through an eye- 
piece, and much ingenuity was display^^d in the arrange- 
ments for exhibiting the whole series of experiments in 
the clearest and most comprehcnelble manner. 

1 1 may be said, this result of so much scientific labour 
and invcHtigation is apparently of very little iinjwrtaucc. 

It is, however, Impossible to foresee what great conse- 
quences may arise from the first small and isolateil 
Dr Franklin was at Paris when balloons wei-e first in- 
vented : a gentleman snecaringly inquired in Id^ pre.'^ence, 

‘ Of what iibC are balloons V * Of what use,* replied the 
dtKTtor, ‘is a new-born child?* Mr Kararlay remarked, ‘ 
in concluding his lecture, ‘Although our experiment; ■ 
may be small as to facts, they arc latge as to principles ; 
deepi'T ijivestigations may load to higher results, li itr 
an old thought, that the sun hits something to <lo 
magnetism. \Vc hope to derive light from raagnotbm, 
and magnetism fVoni light ; and 1 W'ait impatieiitTy fur 
f he long diiys of summer, to make experiments on the rays 
of the hnu itself. It may then be asoortained that mag- 
netisrii does not exist in the mnas of the oaHh, but'p^ j- 
hap8 in the seas, riyers, and lakes, or in the action of the 
sun’s rays on a transparent atmosphere/ 


Column for potins !l3co$lr. 

‘ THR WTNTRTl tVALU. 

TiiKiiE is a variety in the sticci'SHion of the ex- 

citing and agreeable to ^ all, but ospeciully to the young. 
In them nq»catt?d experience has not yet hi anyway dulled 
the elianiis of novelty. They hail the green leiives of spriiia 
riH Hoiiifthinj^ which they bad alnfHV>t foi^otlcn. The 
fervid beat of aiinunor, with Its fiowetv add fruits and its 
long holiday rambles, forms a delightful present renliiy. 
A'ltumn, with its busj r^’apors, its jellow com and tinted 
woods, its nut and ap|de gythcrings, and liedtrcrows red 
with hipH and haws, is highly ndished by every boy let 
loomt from school ; and no less ^rhn and surly winter, with 
Ins icicles, snow, and loud UcrMing wimls. 

Aftci a period of gloomy, inb-rrupied weather, which 
had almost broken up our usual ramhlos, a day of snow 
came at last. The sky was darkened, and the fb-ccy flakes 
fell thick and fast. N'othing could exceed the dulness and 
monotony of the time spent in our imprisom'd home, till 
the ciirtaitui were drawTi, and the clu'crful tire and lights 
in a groat measure comjx'iwited IKr the absence of the snn 
during the day. \Vu went tp bed with little. boiKJs of a 
walk for tivmorrow — vetto-morww agreoahly disappointed 
us. The storm and g)oom wgru over, and thu nioist elouds 
dispelled. A shiiqi frost bad set in during tW pight — the 
sun shoi)o out bright; £Uid everything'' louKcd. .dazzling 
from the rejection of the' snow,' which h.ad flldien deep the 
previous day. 

At noon wo sallied out, to wander where, wc Jist over 
tho hard-finzen surface of the snoWf^all roads and tracts 
to guide otir course being obliter&tod. Tlic young 
were deli|^hted with tho dazzling scene ar<.>und. Tin* 
surface of tbo country was one uniform and pure white, 
sot off by the deep blue and equally' spotless sky above. 
Houses, nodges, trees, were all clothed |n ‘white — tlio 
dark -blue lines of the water^ooursos hlope ai>|^anng to 
out through tho uniform, expanse. An uniisum stillness 
(tnrvaded Qaturo*-^nhnated beings ^‘Seemetl depressed 
and awo-atMudt»«-thei>e wsa no twitW of birds or low of 
cattle. Thd rod sun crept low along tho .horizon, and little 


leys. We walked over myriads of crisped ecyst^ | and suntication.* 


ptiro and ^utifUl, and oiUhnes roQeoting hrilUant hues of 
odlourcd light ^ ' 

‘ How beautlftil is this snowD safii, Btiaabeth* ^ who 
would think that it wa« but the mist and dew of the sky 
thus changed and 8blidifie.d?* • .* 

•‘I perceive,* said Henry, after mimntclv oxamining a' 
iportbrn of snow with his magnifying lens, ‘'that it is coin* 
jKised of minnte crystads, mingled with a numlicr of reuad 
s]>liericai bodies hko small j^u-heads, How does this 
happen P* ‘ . 

‘ Voaaro aware, ns EUzabofh has remarked, that snow 
is only *aq aeons vapout solidified by obld. ' You remarked 
yesterday the bnvid flakes (hllfng to tlie ground ; now, 
tiieac, flaknn were made up of xninnto spherical portions ^ 
vnitbi^that had t>edd def^fjsited from moist currentapf 'air 
high up in the ntntOHplicn\ and wdiiehlSiudlcles were in the 
process of cofiecring together, to form''ono lai^ ijrop of 
rain, when tficy were arrcsltn? and congealcil by Voniing 
into contact with a curreTit of air at or below the freezing^ 
point. 'J'hese flakes falling to the ground, and acoumulat- 
iiig to form tlio snow', an* now nndci'going a still further 
change hy the eontiniicd severity of the fitat, ami the' 
little spherules are gradually passing into larger anil moro 
im*gukr shapes of agglomerated crystals.’ 

. Mbit why should it hsftpon to snow at this partionlar 
time/ cries AQiry, * when \ie have had only raiu for so long 
a time !•'* 

‘ Your fpiestlon is a perfectly rensonablo one, Mary, and I 
will explain to you the reAson. Hitherto, during the season, 
wc have had a prevalence of nioisl, though oy no. means 
lery eedd, oiiiTents of wind, blowing generally- from the 
west and souih. Yesterday, ’'however, a cold ctinvnt 
Bvt in frotn the no^i and east, blowing over the frozen 
regions of Siberia anil Uusnia, and aroiuid the North Pole, 

« lo re 1 he sun scarecly imparts any of his cheering 
heat, the consii|ueucc is, that all our va^xmr has l>een 
frozen, and thus deposited as snow. This st.ite of things 
will rt'inaiu as long as the cold eummt continiicji to prevail 
ill our atmosplH'te ; but by and by we^shall have a change 
— :i warmer br|c/.e from the ocean »ikI from the south^ 
and then w'e sltsll haxe soft weathci and a tliavv.l 

* Ir-ilced,’ said llenry,^! ^ almost going to chide Msry 
for the apparent simplicity of her question ; hut now I flnS 
tjiat the answer exphi. is to rnc what I had not thou|dit> of 
before. I see now' how it is that in this locality of Britain, 
surrounded bylhc ocean, and subject to various chajiges 
of wind, wc should have severe and mild weather alteiv 
n;tt iiig t'ven in w'iutcr.’ 

\Vg had now' onrered a. little grove of birch and akfer' 
and pine trees, .'*ud W’c jiau.srd to admire the wonderful 
eli.nigo wliich ha<iaaken plaee on these sinre our last visit. 
Birr lies .ind willows^ rind the ilrooping boughs of the larch, 
l>f.nt miiler :i tigering of x)uro eryslalline snow, from whieh 
hung down, in glittiuing fcHioons of tho most delicate 
forms, innumerable icicles of fantastic shapes. The dark 
fir seemed alone to preserve its ordinan'diuc, and fbwned a 
striking eontnist to the others. Hero' the poor bcniiinbcd> 
binls iuid 10111*1x1 for Rhelter. Tlicy were pow dumb and 

spiritless, V 

'What a bcautifid little creature is ihlsl’ brics Mary, 
as she almost touehed*a gobftn- crest cd^ wren (wrcljed fik’ 
the elefr of :in ovi rhanging bync Ii. ’ 

♦This is the smallest of our British birds, almost ap- 
pnvieliing to the diminutive humming- bird®'* of wanner 
climes, .iftil not much inferio^o some of tlipse lu it« 
plinnagi'. Y'ou mark that little tfrft of golden yellow on 
its rtreluMd, from whence it derltos its name. It is a shy 
bird in'snm^cr^ and delights, bigether with tho robin, in 
the lonely solitudes of the groves, but now shar)) hunger 
and eold Voreo it to conic near to human habitations.’ 

‘ I wijh ir w'ouKl only think of vikiting us,’ a^l Mary, 
♦that r might fei'd it along with the rtdnns: and there 
are two jinor robins flitting a!)ont from aprav to spray, and 
tw'ittcring that .soft complaining note which l^wccdlect 
well.' 

Another bird now caught their attention, of kiger size 
and gayer plumage : it was new to all, and in one voice 
they inquirt'd its name. 

♦ 'lliis is a winter visitor, contc all tho w'lty from the 

north of I'kmqie. It is called tho 8now-flr4ke, or sno^- 
bunting, and is only seen here in severe winters. So 
toined is this bird to cold and elevated situations, that t 
have seen it, when canght and taken luljh a cloim wflrin 
room, pant and gasp, and actually die, appat^tly of hlki 
and 8unt>cation.* ' - 


CHAjMLBBBS’S EDINBUBGH JOURNAL. 


Wo &OW wBod on tiirougb tho thxcKot, and came to the 
^'atcT&U. Here a new aceno of wonder pre8ent!t»d iUclf. 
lliat cuHcadc, which had so often annfaed ua with its in- 
ccsRant gush of foaining waiterii waa now almost bound up 
and arrested in its cowcae. Inniimerablo iof^es hung in 
various shapoa and slM lkoni the roch; larm masses of 
ooncrcted foam swelled out on cacti side ; and but a faint 
trickling streard of water dropped down slowly, til] it also 
was, ere it roaolied>lie bottom, arrested, and added to the 
icy maaa^ 

* In this manner,' said Henry, * 1 can fancy hugo glaciora 
to accumulate in higli mountains, whci-o tlicy ifrevtal, and 
where frequent torrents of melted snow pour down their 
furrowed sides.’ 

The waterfall formed tlie boundary^ of our walk. We 
skirted the lake, now last passing into a solid surface of 
ice, while a dense mist Moating^ over its centre attracted 
tho attention of my conipafiions. ^ 'i'ho appearance wlueh 
you inquire into,’ said I, * is a very interesting one. ^ Vou 
know' already that water, in pa.ssiug from tlio ordinary 
fluid state to that of ice, gives out a quantity of heat, 
whtoh is termetl its latent or concealed heat/ Now, the 
cold ail over tho lake is gradually cooling dowm its water 
to tlie frec/iug-point, and ns this process is going on, heat 
is evolved, and passes U])wards : in doing so, it' carries a , 
portion of vai>our up along wilU it, and ihitjfvapour being 
speedily condensed by tho cold utinosphorc, gives rise to 
that fog or cloud \v' * 


that fog or cloud which you iK'rccive. It is in this way 
too that heat aud moisture, passing up from thu surface of 
itic ocean, mid becoming diffused over the neighbouring 
land, tend to elevate the temperature, there. You thus 
perceive how apt aud fitting arc the urrsngemcnis of iittr 
turc, by which, as in this process, tho ccoan,'" every when? of 
a medium heat, tends, by the dilfusfon of its waters, to 
mitigate tha severe cold that takes place over coutiuenta 
stretching into the frigid n'gions.’ i. ^ 

In our homeward <‘Ourse we met in with tracks of the 
hare and rah hit, and a few traces of tlie <lcer. Hunger 
had forced theso animals abroad, for they are very re- 
luctant to leave their retreats during siiow, aware that 
their s]>eed of foot is tlion lij»hl<3 to he retanied by 

their sinking dowuw ards in it, av,d being also conscious 
that their course can tlicn be nmcli more di«tiuctly traced 
by their wemies. The hare i.s particularly apt to stiffoy 
daring snow ; for this ercatiirc, from the hhortucss of iU 
foro-legs in proiiortiou to thu hind, plunges down headlong, 
aud is frequently suflb<iatcd ! 

‘ How distinctly,* remarked Klizabcth, * do we luMr those 
sounds coming from the distant village. I can count almost 
every stroke given on the smith’s anvil, and that whistle 
of the hcrd-lmy is as sharp as if it were Auadc clo.se by the 
car. Pray wliat is the cause of this r ’ 

‘ Tlie chief reasoii is the increased der> ity of the air, 
which thus bi'ttcr favours the tranRmi8.sion of sound. There 
is also, as wc before remarked, .*in unusual stillness both of 
inoiihuatu and Animated nature. You recollect to have 
remsirhud how distinctly sounds are heard on a Sunday, 
when all labour is h:ft off, 'which arlse.s fiy>ni tho jicrfeet 
■tilluess of the air on that day.’ 

‘ How comfortable,’ observed Slary, * are thoijO cottages , 
wc have passed, with their snug war’ll! To(>fs of tbiMkeh, anfri 
a good fire gleaming on the hearth. J sometimes, hi smu- ^ 
mer, used to think that the nares and the birds liad a liaii- 
pier life thoji the hard-wrought labourers, but now I see 
that the induBtry and forcsiglit of .these haveubeen the 
means of procuring more comforts in this cold 

weather than are ciyoycd by the creatures of the flcld^ 

‘ Bo not fear but the deeaturcs of ^he woods and Imlds 
will also be provided for by a bcneflcciit Creator. Aud do 
you, amid the comforts of your home, which is now aliout 
to receive you, not forget to slmro those blessings with any 
of our pdir neighboure who may not bo so well fflovided 
iof dunng tbh inclement season.’ 

* Wo sliall be out to-morrow',* they simultaneously replied, 

* and as wc liavc visited the fields and the woods to-day, 
with all their beauties aud wonders, wc shall make the 
round to-morrow of all the lonely cottages. To-night we 
shall read Cowper’s “ Winter Morning Walk,” and see how 
far our observations have realised the deacriptioiui of tliat 
deligUiftil lK>et** 

fobbeabance; 

Believe that ifon have really learned something, when 
you 'lave learned to bear with the mUinfonnfe.tioD, the 
mistakes, and the prejudices of the ignorant.— 7*. (JnmmtL 


THE MAIDEN AND THIQ ROSK 

THB raairou or cuatcaubbiand.^ 

Th A coffin descends, with white blossoms strowB over, 

By the hand of a father obt^rbed In his woes ; 

Take them, O earth ! Lo ! now thou dost cover 
Moidon aud rose. 

Give them not back to this world of deep imguiidi, 

World full of mourning from birth to life’s close ; 

Tho wind tesrs and scattcTH, the hot sun makes languish 
Malden and rose. 

Thou slc^pest l—thou, gathered so early !—nor fearcsi 
The hoat of Uic day in thy duop cnlm repone ; 

Both finisliod their coiirau a hen life's morning -was ncorcal— 
MaUku and rose. 

O'er the frrsdi hoapod-jap turf the lone father is bending. 
Pale as Uiu dead. Wlierc thy sturdy root gi-ows, 

Old oak, Time has inn wed down, in death at once blending 
fdaidon and rose. 


CHAMBERS’S TRACTS. 

Oi’CASiONAL intpiirics adclresscil to us rcflfwcting our 
Mjscki.lany Ok L'skkul am> 'J racts, Iwul 

UM to say a few words on the snh.leet. The Tracts 
maybe regariictl as Kupplemcntnl to (Chambers’s Jounial, 
though issued iu a suiallor hIki.*. AVliile the Journal is 
coiniiosed of a variety of short papers, each Trnct coiieista 
of but one article — a little book on sumo subject of jiccu- 
liar au 4 popular inti'rest. Tracts strictly 1 ‘eligious have 
been long known ; but with the field in which these labour, 
it \» not our vocation to Interfere. Our design is to bring 
.ill the aids of Uteraturo to l>ear on tho eu//tiYrfiV>9t t]f ika 
yhelintjs ami umlcntandinp uf dte petrple~—io impross eon'cct 
view's on important moral aud social questions- -suppres.s 
every spi'cies of strife and savagery— cheer tho lagging and 
desponding by the ndution of tales clrawi from tlie imagi- 
nation of {lopular writers — rouse the fancy by dcRCriptinns 
of interesting foreign HCcnuM— give u »eet to every-day occu- 
pations by l»allHd and lyrical poetry — in short, to furnisli 
ail unobtriisivo friend and guide, a lively ilrettidc com- 
panion, as far ;ls that object can be attained through the 
instrumentality of books. 

In the attempt to flilfll these intentions, it has been our 
anxious wish to reach a still more humble department of 
society than that to whom pages of the Journal are 
more i>artioakirly addresaedft That no obst^Klo to the ox- 
tensive diffusion r>f these 'JYncts may present itself in tho 
way c*f price, they are issued weekly at a prf7nt/ '(^2 pages), 
and occasionally at a halfj/rnny (Hi pages), with ilhistrativo 
engr.aviiigs on, wnwd. h'or thoso wlui may {Mrcfer them in 
a more compact form, they ate also issued in monthly parts 
fltjivepfincej and in voluniS||;at om akiUiny each. Nine volumes, 
etiibracing eighty-six niimbers, are now completed, and 
numbers in continuation are in course of weekly publica- 
tion. Wc need bordly add, that, engaged in what is.to us 
ft lalKuir of lovo as well as of business, no pains will bo 
s] sired to ixuture the continued acceptability of those books 
of general instruction uud entortainineiit. 

CHiambcrs’s Miscellany of Uscfiil and EntcitalniDg Tracts 
are in tHb hands of all bookscllcni in tbo United Kingdom 
and colonics. ' ' 

WILLIAM AND BOBfilRT CUAMDERS. 

EDixnusoH, Marek 1846. 
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VULGARITY. 

It is one of the pleasant features of modern times, tiiat 
the humbler classes are no longer condemned to the ex- 
clusive possession of the title of tlic Vulgar. They were 
peculiarly the vulgar of all times down to the present, 
because amongst them, almost solely, were vulgar feel- 
ings and vulgar manners oxempliiled. The term is no 
longer appropriate, because it is at once found that 
many persons of lowly station are not vulgar, and that 
many are so who move in a superior walk. This is 
coming to a right point ; tho truth being, that vulgarity 
is a character of mind, our possession of which is very 
niucli the result of natural endowment, and only in luirt, 
though doubtless in large part, dependent on circuni' 
stanches. 

A thoroughly vulgar person is— like the poet— born, 
not made. He is vulgar in his cradle— as a schoolboy 
—a young man— all through life. No matter what his 
original rank, or into what rank his intellect or good 
fortune may carry him — vulgar he must ever l>e. IJis 
manners, bis speech, his style of ideas, will always be 
gross, and requiring excuse. He will be a scofler at 
courtesy and i)oUteness, and give his thoughts only to 
mean things. Such persons lM?comc a curious study. 
We tee a mun rise by Uint of some force of character 
favourably placed towards circumstances, by buccessfiil 
business, by talent as a literary man or artist, or in 
public service ; and he acxmdxiigly comes to mix conti- 
nually with roRned persons : and yet never is the original 
rusticity worn off ; never do his coarse voice and broad 
acrents soften ; never does flc acquire the tact neces- 
sary to make his converse pleasant to his associates, 
and to enable him to steer clear of their delicate points. 
It seems as hopeless a case as that a hempen hag should 
be converted into a silken purse. Or we see a man rise, 
and acquire, as he rises, alt the tourtesy and refineraent 
proper to his new condition, while liis wife remains | 
ilxed in her original vulgarity. Not a profusion of the 
beat dresses, not an elegant home, not the rcftection of 
lietter things from her wdi-educated children, will re- 
fine such a woman. She stands by the side of her ims- 
bandM a memorial of Ids native statuijand a memento 
to keep him humble in mind ) much the tame ds if one 
krowu to manhood were to walk with some piece of his 
original baby-linen pinned to his clothes, to remind him 
tliat he had once b^n a tuckllng. 

i)n tho othst hand, we often meet with persons in 
veiy humble cireumstanoes, of whom we say at once. 
That is one of nature's gentlefolk. It is not in any 
aping of the nkshfiera or habits of livhig of the higher 
clossest it it not in the avoldaiiee of a provincial dialect; 
it is not in any peculiarly clean or neat style of Cross- 
ing. Frugal or expensive hablte, in projK>rtion to moniis, 
have nqtbiug jbo do.with it. It has no refbreiu^ to gqod 


or bad fortune in life. It lietf in the tone of the mind, 
as shown in spcedi and act Such an exemption firom 
vulgarity is often tie more surprising, as having no 
visible depcndencx) on education. The kind of person 
spoken of may have liad little of what passes under tliis 
name ; may even be wholly illiterate ; and yet is (as the 
case may be) a lady or n gentleman. We thus see all 
the more in now great a degree vulgarity is an inherent 
quality. 

It was pointed out, in a very interesting manner, in 
Mrs Grant*8 Letters on t/ut Superstitions 0 / the 
lamlerSf that these mountaineers, in their natpe purity, 
were courteous andyeflned, notwithstanding the indigent 
circumstances in which they mostly lived. A Highland 
cottager observed such delicacy of discourse, that he 
put ill the apdlogetie * saving your presence* on men- 
tioning any tiling in the least degree sordid or unworthy, 
as a person exercising a humble kind of trade, or a 
churlish persop, or any act bordering on vileness. Tho 
poorest dunny^oassel sustaiued a natural dignity of de- 
portmeut, which prevedtei him In discourse from treadl- 
ing on vulgar things. His daily life was i’legant poetry 
ih action. The same absence of vulgarity has been 
remarked in the Arabs and American Indians: they 
may be impulsive, fierce, revengeful, but they are never j 
vulgar. These circumstances led a living .writer to j 
speculato upon vulgarity being the vice, not of uncivi- , 
liscfi life, hut oft a certain st^e of civilisation. * Its | 
scat/ sahl he, * is not among mountains and wild pas- i 
tures, but in Comfortable trading. towns and cities of ! 
gay manufacturers. The very savage has noble and I 
refined manners, compared with thv mcclianic and 
auctioneer. . . A man who, in the course of one year, I 
perfoms the functions of a soldier, a hunter, a shepherd, j 
a fisher,. and of twenty different mechanical arts be- i 
sides— vrim rooms, ii^the oourse of his employment, I 
over a great tract of varioi^ country, and has occasion j 
to study, however superficially, so many of the laws of | 
nature, habits of animals, and the characters of 
men — must necessarily have Bi^iind more stored with 
idcHP, must be more disposed to communicate them, and 
must think more highly of hihself than the dull me- 
chanic, who Bcnrccly ever sees the open face of heaven 
or of earth, but si>end8 his whole life iu a dungeon, put^ 
ting libadB on pins, or points on noils, or ^EsssInR a 
shuttle olterimtcly from one hand to another/^ The 
writer then goes on to observe that the p<^t of civili- 
sation now reached has not only made the tradesman 
actually and absolutely an inferior being to the hunter* 
peasant of ancient times, but pate him in a lower plaoe 
os compared with tho superior datses. He comes not; 
as formerly, into tho presence and company of the more 
refined, so as to obtain heneflt ftcom tiieir example. 

-r- 
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m EDINBURGH JOPBNAL> ' 

ITioally, gnat stress is laid upoa^the effects of good theiUt endeavour so to act as to avoid raising pnjudice 
laws and povtitftil police it is^l^ tendeni^ d an against their sujietlor tastes. Theirs la w important 
advanced age to establish.; these, ^ thinks^ ta^. away mission in its ovm way ; and they alro bendarnm tb fuUU 
from those psotlycs a gnut^^y^y-epurteons,^^^ it to the best of their power. 

whibh exist" time when every man is UabWi ttf be Another means t6 be looked tb ibr the correoUon of 
answerable for hl|Wni^ with his nfe. •This^apccolitibn vulgarity, is the progress of inteUootaal 
allows the delicacy and acuteness of tlio^tt diaraoter^ among the masses. Men of all ranks we now becoming 
istic of its author ; but it does not apifoar soUnd. lie readers. Kcading will give them notions above tiiose 
has not adverted to Ihe fmt, that tliem aremany which they iiod prevailing genernlly in tlie ororkshop 
amples 'd the primary stage of civilisation in whkh and behind the counter. They will think ; and thought 
there is no sucn notable exemption from vulgarity as will raise them out of the mire of rude and vulgar 
is fbund in the hut of tlie Scottish Gael, the tciit of the things. Tlic connexion ordinarily observed between 
wandering Arab, and the wigwam of the American vulgarity and a totally-uncultiVated and inapt state of 
][|idiaxi. In attributing importance \o the fac^t of the the mind, is what we would chiefly insist Upon as a • 
Hi gKUn dcr/hftvmg lived much in the company of their reason for this expectation. Take the matter of speech 
chiefs, he has forgot to tell ns how the chiefs acquired alone as an illustnition. Hear the down speak, and 
refinement Nor are wc" informed how the l<>eucb, what a relaxation of uU the vocal organs attends the 
who have so good a pdice. should nevertheless lie re- enunciation of his words. His langutige is a drawl, 
markable for politeness. We have now begun to look issued fruhi some wrong part of his throat, through a 
deeper for the causes of such peculiarities, and to pair of loosely -hung lips, denoting, witli bis vacant look, 
think .they may be found in characters originally ap> an utter unpromptitude of brain. Here is vulgarity of 
pertaining to race. The Celt seems to be everywhere speech in j^s perfection. Listen again to the sharp 
a courteous being. The Trench, who are four-fifths citizen, whoso voirnl organs appear in a totally opposite 
(^dtic, show it as well as the Scottisii lliglilaudcrs. condition, who clips his words, ard utters twenty in the 
Poor Patrick himself, amidst all his looped and win- time employed by the clown in pronouncing one. Tills 
dowed raggedness. is alv'ays allowed to piisscss a natural man is vulgar too; perhaps more vulgar than the boor, 
good-breeding. The Teuton, again, from whom come But this is Ix^cause his belter part of mind is as little 
the bulk of the English and Lowland Scottish common- cultivated. lie is only sharp in the knowing flscultios, 
<dity, is at\ honest fellow, with au immense tendency to in acquisitiveness, and in the skill of guarding himself 
hardwork,wealtti-gathering, law-making, jury -judging, against tJio paltry sharping and swii.dling to which in j 
! and BO forth, but (jomparatively Httlfi disposed to culti- fiis daily life lie may be exposed. All tliut could give him j 

I vate refincmeut of speech or manners. The connexion true elevation of mind, or true taste in discourse, is as . 

of vulgarity with mechanical pursuits may thus be re- dead in him as in the man of clods. It is only when we 
garded, not as resulting the oiui from the other, but iis arrive at the man w hose reflecting faciiltii'S ai^d higher 

I &mg common results of one kind of character. As to sentiments have been duly cultivatcnl, tliat we find a 

I I whi^ race possesses the qualities upon the w hole most mode of si>eech wfliich we can consider as not vulgar. , 

coaduci\'« to national greatness and individual hafipi- And what makes tins the more clear is, that the dialect, ; ! 
ness, there can scarcely be a i)ucstlou‘, and we thcrefqirc or assemblage of words, is not at all concerned iu de- I 
the more freely remark on tl^ ds^idge spirit of our race, elding the noii-vulgarity. Proviucial terms will not j 
It may be asked, if we do nut still see llic original rcla- seem inelegant whtm used by the man of cultivated in- ! 
tion of the homely Saxon to the half-Celtic Norman in tellcct. Scott illustrates tiiis point well when describing * 
the worship which the trading Englishman is so apt to his Mrs Ikthune Baliol, w ho is understo^ toliave been ' 
pay to wealth and rank — assuredly the most vulgar ffea- a njal person. Her ‘ dialect was ^^cottisb, often con- ■ 
ture of his character. tainiug phrases and words little used in the prosent j 

Although vulgarity and non-vulgarity arc thus, we <iay. But then her tone and fiiotlo of prouunciatibn | 
think, established as inherent ixjculiarities, not ucces- were as difTcrent from tlie usual accent of the ordinary J 
sarily or absolutely dependent on ci^mmstances, it is Scotcii paioir. as the accent of St James’s is from that 
equadly certain tliat the mass of ordinary iicrsons will of Billingiigate. Ti*e vowels were not pronouncC»l i 
be vulgar or otl^erwise, acconling to tlsi external in- much broiider than in tlie'Ttalian language; and tliere ! 
fiuenccs acting upon them, and their inclination to sub- was none of the disagreeable drawl which is so offbbsiye 
mit to or resist these influences. Where there are mean to soutiiorn cars.’ We have often heard Scotch of this 
and slovenly habits of life, a grovelling set of tastes and kind, and can easily see tliat its freedom from vulgarity 
ideas, a coarse and careless style of elocution, imlividuRls is owing to the cultivated condition of thetniud using j 
are, for the most part, apt to contract the same, unless it. The words arc materialitieB indilforent to th*) 
some spirit, either inherent or acquired, set tlieiii u[K>n case ; it is the character of mind, which we apprehend \ 
an opposite course; in wkicU c^o we shnll see them from the manner of speaking, that determines us iii pro- j 
exemj^ifying the gentleman and lady character in the nounciug the discourse vulgar or otherwise. Hence we 
midst of comparative barlMclians. It is always difBcult can entertain no doubt that the nientid cmtlvaBoQ 
to resist such influences ; but, on the other hand, it is going on in the present day must tend to diminish vtd- 
difficidt for vulgar person to stand out against the in- garity. It will yet be found tliat the mechanic, eem- 
iluence of one who is osifmnuaUy holding up an example deinned to a comparatively narrow course of routine in. 
of better foelings and ^ttcr manners in their presei'ce. his trade, is not necessarily condemned to the ^Vidgarity | 
rnsjoiity are equally liable to be swayed^both ways, wliicli the Edinburgh Eeviewer attributed to hkn* but | 
There is always, therefore, good hope for the diminution may.,be, to alljsiltents and purposes, a gentlemaurr-ves, | 
or abolition of vulgarity, so that only the proiier agen- we speak advisedly, a gontleman— -if he have' j 

cies be duly brought to bear ujion it «. opportunities for improving his miud, ai^ take Uvati-. \ 

Amoogstthese may first bo cited the natural refine- tage of them, 
ment and dignity of spirit which attaches to a few out We may also look for aid to this caAMt In^othcr' 
of the mass. It is a spirit apt to be sneered at by revolutions now in the course of rilmitadlxgiii|Sisl^ 
and jealous souls ; the prudent sometimes foar it Increased facilities for traveling, by enabUftg the tsi&y 
as fif thing leading to expense or to folse positions in to see other places Insides tlwir own, 

Bodtefy* Let it rather be received as one of the genial to break down those prejudices in which, jaMkaps as . 
emanutknii of a judicious Vrovideoce, designed to ad- mudi as in anything, vulgarity consista. .Tbkt gtdnd 
vanee meh cut of their original savagery und squalor, school of vulgarity,^ the tavemv .tiUl 
Ixitifc be fos^ced within all reasonable Unfits, as cir- under the t^pcranco oatuie, ana ^ the JrilNti ’tif fh# 
cumatauces inay dictate; and, even when associated throwing of ](>arli;s, gsmiia» Sm i 
with vani^prMhetarion, let it still have fkh>^y* On public. . / r 

the ot^erhahdy fetthoie who fori such aspiiati&swith^ Is it to be hc^ that imy Vidgat .pmirii 't^ 


thlft fGod iidftd it to an end? Should tuch be tbe 
let HI bMH to admit into hb min^ and 

mike a tjOaUty th£are» the maxim, that all vulgarity ia 
Biniply BO nmdt deductea j^rom the pteasantneHi life 
A rationa) delicacy ii ai dieap, or cheaper ; and irbet* 
over it ia» » is a ^ell of refreshing water, makiiijg iilk 
around to smile* . ^ 

LOUISE DE LORRAINE. 

A T.UJS FROM HlfiTORY. 

On the 30th of April 1553, at N'otnein, iti a Gothic 
chateau on the banks of the Seine, was born the Prin- 
(tesB Louise* daughter of Marguerite d'figmoud, the 
first wife of Nicolas, I)uc de Merocour and Cofate 
do Vaudemont. At the birth of this child there Was 
no prince in'th6 eldest branch of the house of Lorraine. 
NicohU anxiously desired a son ; therefore the little 
girl was received more with resignation than pleasure. 
She was not baptised, with the iwmp due ht^r rank, 
at the cathedral of Nancy, where her cousin the Due 
Charles do X^orraine then ruled, but received the bap- . 
tistnal rite at the little cha{>el of Nomein : her sponsors 
wore the bishop of Toul And tlio Comtessc lAniise de 
Salins, Whose name wa.s given to her. 

The little lifmise was bcsircely two years old when 
Madame de Chauipy* her governess, one day came to 
seek her, all in tears, and bore her to the coucli of 
her dyiftg mother, who had never recovered the birth 
of l*ouise. Tapers were burning at tlie foot of the btKl, 
whilst a kneeling priest recited the prayers for toe 
dying. These prayers, re])eated in a sad and mono- 
tonous tone by the persons around, filled the i^utr 
(ihiM's heart with terror, aind she utt(*red loud cries. Her 
voice sectned to restore tlu! dying mother to life ; the 
CQiiitesse extended her ainns, ixnd I^ouiSc forgot her fear 
in embracing her parent, who uiifastencd from her own 
nwik a string of pearls, to wdiich was suspended a sacred 
relic. * May tliis guard thee, my child, as it has pro- 
tected mo,’ sail! the <lying mother, putting the iieckiaoc 
over the fair goMen curls of Loui.so; ‘ aniT never, never 
part with it!* 'rhen, unable to speak more* she pressed 
her already c(»ld lips to the fondieail of Louise, and 
signe^l to Madame de Cbarnpy to remove her quickly, 
lest the child bhould be witness to her dcarlu 

The Comte de Vau<leiiiont loved his wife tenderly, 
and for a long time could • not endure the sight of the 
infant whose birtli had caused so grievous n loss. 
Louise was entirely confided to her governess, whoso 
attachment to her pupil increased in proportion to the 
fiithcr*s neglect, bbe was wholly engrossed with the 
care of Louise — in guarding her health, forming her 
mind, and implanting the germ of that fervent piety 
which so distirifimiihed the house of Ixirraine. Rut 
this BtrOng alltotion, almost bordering on passion, ron- 
derod her often unjust to those w'ho did nut thus idolise 
her pupil MademoiscUe de ^loiitVbrt, under-govcrncss 
to the yonug nrincess, added to this by flattery, so that 
the excellent disposition of Louise alone saved her fVom 
being ruined by Indulgence. But if natural good qua- 
lities pass uusullied tlirough this ordeal, still the sweet- 
est tomper is not proof against prejudim imbibcdt^^ni 
those'whom we love and revere. « 

'The Oomte do Vaudemont. having no son, thought of 
a Second marriage* It was soon k)iown that ho had 
demanded the hodH of Jeanne do Savoie, sister of the 
Dttc de NetnmirB. Tliis intelligence grieved the kind 

1 Jilt. ' i. ^ ^ a ^ .t. 


sWeced the utider-goverpess, • • 

tt . tty 

* Toe, often Ao/ replied Msdeinoitwlle de'- ; 
but then repiefitlng having so saiA she tgi^ 
the ojf ter . expressions by adding that m Bte0<^ 
mothers not crud— dihiit somo were very kind tt> 
their husband’s .children. Rut the impteseloa wua 
madev and on tfie marriage-day, when the Comte de 
Vaudeiiioiit desired Louise to embrace her second mother, 
the child fled away weeping, and nothing could induce 
her to receive the ftiresses of her stepmot Troubled 
at this estrangement, yet considering H^atural, the 
comtessc took the ‘par% of Louise, and opposed ter 
being sent to a (ionvent» as the Comte de vaudemont 
had angrily decided. 

Two years passed, and still the dislike of Louise to 
her stepmother remained unconquered. This sentiment, 
first roused by the lamentations of Madame de Cluuupy, 
had become invincible ; and the comtesse, despairing of 
winning tlie love of* Louise, saw her no more, except at 
fbuiily solemnities. 

At the age of seven, the priucesa Was seized with 
sm.all-pox, and was in the greatest danger. She was 
inimeiUately scut to the chateau of Nomein. Madame 
de Cliaiupy shut liersclf up with the sick child, quitted 
her neither night nor day, and Is^came so distracted 
.with grief when the physicians declared the crisis had 
arriv^nl, that shetyus borne fainting to her chamber, 
wlicrc she was confined for some time with fever and 
delirium. MadoinoiseHe do Montvert ha»l left the clia- 
teflu Airough fear at the* first symptoms of the disease. 
Will) was there to care for and watch over the poor 
little princi^sB ? 

The mala(i,'j aflected licr eyes ; I’or four days she was 
iiuabie to oikii them; but when n^asou returned, she 
calhMl licr * dear kind Jri^nd,* sa bonne amkf for so she 
entitled Madame de Champy. 

• ‘ Why is she not ticrei'’ said the child sobbing. 

‘ Because she is %X'ry ill herself,* sai«i a sweet affec- 
tionaUi voice, * and she needs repose. But I am here to 
tend you as (carefully us she, my dear child. Do not 
disquiet yoursfdf, but drink this; it was she who de- 
sired 1110*^10 intreat you to olxjy me.* This request 
was spoken in sq winning a tone, that, in spite of her 
repugnance, Louise swallowed the ^Kption which touclied 
her lips. % 

‘ Who then are you?* asked she. 

‘A new nurse, wdu) will replace your governess until 
slio recovers.* • 

' Ah I you will not remain with me all night, as she 
did?’ 

‘ Yes, my child, 1 will stay with you night and day 
until you are strong jind wil, and then w'e will try to 
amuse you. You will love me a little then, will you not?' 


her igordi te a gitl four yeiari old, Ahe jfepeated ^«>.Tn 
ccnitipuiilty $ and vhem thu child qucAtionjed her on this 
IB$ibrtufie, she replied that it waa^Htect to sub- 
tb ttetwUl of Heaven, the fears <n. the prlncesa 
were 

* ^atii ohh day te Made- 

xfiolBeUe do Montvert. 


amuse you. You will love nm a little then, will you not?' 

‘ Yes, yes,* answered Lomse, seeking witii her burn- 
ing liand that of the pci^on who spoke. * I see now 
that it iiatna botme amie who gent you. You lovo little 
children ? you arc not a stepmollier?’ 

'JJIm hand which Louise liold was drawn slowly aa-ay j 
a long silqpice ensued. *Whax is your name?* asked 
the sick girl. 

‘ flciuine,’ was the reply. 

‘ WUl then, Jeanne, do you know any pretty stories, 
such as Madamo tie Champy tells me, where theiris 
handsome knights of Lorraine, and tourne}is, and her- 
mits?’ 

‘ Certainly 1 know some very interbtiting bucis, which 
will send you to sleep as soon as hers.* Blu) began, a»Kl 
ill A short time l^uise slept $ and thft quiet slumber dis- 
pelled her fever. Two days after, »he was considered out 
of danger, but the efifeet of the dlseaie cm her face wafe 
dreadod. Tlic pbyatciAns declared that she would he 
figured if she touched the spots which ppvered her jhitf' 
tares, and proposed to festen her hanJl. The idte tg ' 
being so Wrained^taadn the little invalid deMMAbi 
but iiur now nurse engaged to vratdi bet so eaxet^, te 
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Ixr iMretent her toncliuig :'Ji^ ftop* Xtoulee whedto 
Mhmeo her; and Jeann&fiw^ not^ to take tl^ grateful 
dtild in her anae, npac .to .minaiii' day and night, her 
«ye» fised on the Itivalida are often ca- 

^priaiottt and witfol*. liQiiiae^ diilUiing the camphor odour 
of a lotion vrkli wlwh lier eyes were batlked, refuacd to 
luLTB it applied*' 'Neither intrentiea luir declarations 
that ^ voald alwaya remain blind cx)uld .movo her; 
and the phy^ati departed, saying, * If she will not be 
oavod irom bUndness, 1 can do no more.* ^ 

' * Who la vexing there ?’ asked Louise. 

* It la 1,' said Jeanne. * How can 1 but he troubled, 
aince you will be blind through y our«own fault ' 

-*Wellr tikpn, do not weep,* answered liouise tii a 
softened voice $ * come and bat^ my eyes. 1 will do all 
yon wish $ only do not weep.* 

Jeanne took the liquid and bathed the child's eyes, 
praising her for lier docility. 

* Oh,* cried Louise with delirious jo 3 % ‘ I can see 1 I 
can a(fe dearly 1* In truth her eyelids liad half-opened, 
but th% brood daylight caused them to shut quickly 
Again. 

Jeaone rushed to the window, drew dose the thick 
damask curtains, and tlie partial obscurity thus obtained* 
etutbletl tlie young princess to look around her. 

* Jeanne, Jeanne 1* said she, *come, that I may see 
tlioe.* But Jeanne hid herself bchiud the curtains at 
the toot of the bed. * Where art thou, Jeanne ? Ah ! 
it is no longer night! How happy 1 am ! It is thou who 
bast cutud me! Come, and let mcdhaiik thee: conic, 
dear Jeanne t Art tliou not happy also ? * 

‘Yes, I am very happy,* replied Jeanne, advancing 
to ti^ the band which Iconise extended to her/ But 
the c^d, struck with sudded terror, cried out, ‘Oh 
Heaven 1 Die cuiutcsse!’ and fell back almost iuseiisibio 
on her pillow. 

‘No, no, it is thy mother,* said Jeajfine of Savoy, 
bathing the wasted arms of Louise Avitli her warm icim. 
*9^ what thou luakest her folfer! Awake, and con- 
sdolierl* I 

The tones of her voice recalled to the child's heart 
all the care of this tender nurse, and Iter toars vanished. 
‘You do love me, then?* said she. She was answ'ered : 
by tond embraces. 

Ulius love and confidence were established between 
the kind stepmother and iter daughter. Ixiuise, rc- 
peutiug her unjust prejudice against fier, promised her 
the and submission of a child. ^This promise, 

springing from gratitude, was easily fulfilled, for the 
cotntesae became the best of mothers to the young 
princess. « 

Louise de Lorraine grew up a lovely girl ; and her ' 
stepmoUier conducted her to the court of the ]>uc . 
Charles, to he placed with the Duclicsse Claude, daugh- I 
of Henri 11. and Catlieriue de Mcdicis. There | 
Jeaime of Savoy applied^ nertelf^n developing all the 
good and amiable qualiti&tf Louise, and in giving her 
thatiefinomcnt and grace of manner whlcli the llmdicsse 
Claude hod introduced from France into the^ court of 
Lomifie. 0 ^ 

But the pinceaa was called soon to deplore the lo||! of 
this second mother, sofworthily l>e|ov^ The c^te 
mairied again. His third choice was Cothenne de Lor- 
raine, dai^hter of the Due 'd*Auraate; a haughty and 


jeakMM woman, hating home on account of her great 
beauty. The Uto of the princess was now as bitter as 
- it bed btsfoge bean sweet, hjach day siu^ received fresh 
imlcliidneis from hdr stepmother; and, to obtain » few 
'InHim* peace, she asked peftinsaiim of her lather to .go 
km A weekly pilgrimage to the shrine of Sim Ktooisa.* 
' tolls us that idse went thither dteamd as a 

pdi^t girit accompanied by her maidt of^ honour, a 
and ioirlicqaey ; giving away in alma llie 
s^ as her moiithly aUow- 

One eyeulil^retuniing much wearied, she urns about 
to Mt, stm early. Catherine 

de (itonriito entered t^»-apiiirtix»nt> sayuig Ironically, 


‘Wliat, mademoifblla! are you about tq leUre at tlus 
hour, and steal away the aduUriiDqii whtiirHwalts 
you always? Are you not the star, of tha coui't rf Lor- 
raine, aud can wo .reemVe a king herq .w]itbout shqtriutf 
lum the fairest thing we po^ss?’ 

‘Pardon me, madame; 1 do not understand you,’ 
^soid Louise. 

‘What! do you not know that the young king was to 
past here on his way to he ci'owned at Warsaw ; that 
he is arrived, but wift depart to-mortow ; and tha^ the 
Due Charles wishes to give a fesDvsl to-night it) hif* 
honour, aud to show him all that is most worthy of 
notice at court?* 

*1 think, madame, that 1 may dispense with this 
honour.* 

‘No, no,' replied the cointesso; ‘your father com- 
mands you to dress yourself iintnedialcly, and to follow 
me.* 

This imi)crlous command was obeyed, l^iiisc re- 
tired, and soon appeared in a court dress, simple but 
elegant, which showed to perfection her noble and 
graceful fi^re. Without ornanieut, she appet'ared most 
lovely. As Boou as the young prince saw her, lie 
stood mute with admiration. None of the young ^au- 
ties with which Catherine do Mcdicis loved to surround 
her sr>n, had given him the least idea of a creature .so 
perfectly lovely. Tt>o much struck to do mure than 
}x>litely gretit her, Henri placed himself by his sister, 
the DuchcRse Claude, and overwlidmed her with ques- 
tions about )ier beautiful cousin. The ducheSso an- 
swered that lionise was as good as she Wiis lovely ; 
citing, as a proof of her gentleness, her constant sub- 
mission to tiic unkinduess of lier stepmoDicr. Henri 
uttered some words of indignation, and trcatcil the 
Comte de Vaudemout aud bis ydfe with marked cold- 
ness. 

The king's journey was precisely fixed ; and to mfard 
it a day, or to alter a stage, was to expose it to number- 
less inconveuieuces: In spite of Die representations of 
Jus attendants, llenri determined to stay one day at 
Nancy. ‘ He wislied,' he said, * to s]>eud a little tnore 
time with lugsister ; and then it was so Mid to quit la 
belle France^ even to gain a crown !* 

limiting, feasting, nnd dancing, occupied the second 
day. Never had the prince apiH*atcd to more advan- 
tage: his grace, his eleg:uice, his noble c^ountonance, 
charmed every one. Ail thought it untortunate thU a 
prince so winning and agreea^e should leave France to 
reign in J^dand; and Tiouiso'&lt Die same. The de- 
parture of tile young king left her to her aipcttstoined 
sathiess. Tltc jealousy of her stepmother, excited by 
the brillmnt success of tho princess, invented all sorts 
of straiiigcnis to ruin her in the estimation of Dio (llbmte 
de Vaudemout. Unjustly tri*atod by her, father, perse- - 
cuted by lier itepmotiier, tlie courage of Louise grew 
fainter and fainter, and she resolved to cuter a cloister. 

The death of Cliarles IX. caUe<l tlui young, kuig of 
l*oland to the throqf of X^rance. Tbe wfioie nation re- 
I joiced at this event ; for the remembrance of the vic- 
tories of Jariioc and Montcoutour, guiued by IXeurl at 
the ago of eighteen, proved his valour : his gebfrodty 
was well known ; aud a brave aud geneip^ts KiiiA to 
lieWed in Franpel 

Lmtiif alone was indifiemut to this iutollij^ctv 'What 
to her was Die elevaDoA of a prince wbom -shb iM.toQn? 
but once, and who doubtless had eiditoly 
her? She dared nut demand pr^^tUm her 
enemy, for Dds enemy was the wUJm.kist 

One morning, while sDll rieepuig,.1;hjt 
was roused \ty Die o{X3ntog .4if ,kur 
Comtesse dc Vaudouioot. . 

she came to repriH^ her, 

having waited on her morqing.lDfilei . * 

‘it is I wlu) ought to pltond 
cease,’ retdioit' tbe 
pardon for not baring^ shown, 
ore queen of Ffooee; you .ofe ;pi|iqto^ 




good aod generoui* Oh then, forget ihy efrort,' ind 
refuse not to my children,' ycnr brdthcrl, your atigfliit 
protOotforiT-fj^r tb'elt sftVes, pardon their mother t* ^ 

Thh priuc^il beiieired herself sthl dieafniog— surprise 
took away her utterance She, the datfghier of a younger 
branch of the house of Lorraine, to pretend to an alhanc% 
with tlie greatest king in EnroM t It could not but be a 
delusion, or a Stratagem to try tier pride. She was aboht 
to speak, and to declare that sho was not to lie duped 
by this address, when her cousin, the Due de I/orraine, 
entered with her father, to inform her of the king’s 
dcmtind, and to prepare her to rccetrc the homage jmid 
to her by the Ms^quis du Guastre, in the name of his 
illustrious master. 

It was no dream. Henri HI., charmed by the beanty 
,af the Princess Louise, and still more by her noble cLa- 
radter, pteferred her to the loftiest alliances in Europe. 

Scarcely recovered from her astonishment, the prin- 
cess prepared to receive those of the court of Lorraine 
wiiose rank permitted them to pay their congratula- 
tions. Tlien she was conducted to mass, as queen of 
Pranixi. As she entered the chapel, her eyes fdl on tlie 
de Vnndemont. who was weeping. 

• Embraeo mo,’ cried Ijouise. ‘ It is said that, when 
on a throne, one forgets one’s friends ; as for me, I will 
only forget my enemies.’ 

At these wonis of j^rdon the conitossq fell on liet 
knees before the young princess ; and all the people cried 
aloud, *l^ug live our good queen !’ 


THE PUNJAB. 

Thk Pnnjah. to which recent events have attracted the 
eyes of the British empire, is an extensive territory at 
thfe northern extremity of Hindostan. It is of a trian- 
gnlnr shape, the ridge of the Uinialayn mountains form- 
ing the base, the river Indus separating it on the north- 
west fVoin CaTiool. and 'the Sutledgo on the s<iuth-cast 
lUvIditig it fh>m the liajpootana and Bhawulpoor terri- 
tories. It is conipiited to contain 60,000 square miles, 
and 4,000,000 of inhabitants. The word Punjab signi- 
fies ‘five waters,’ alluding to the five rivers by which it 
U bounded or traversed; namelv, the Indus, Jeinm, 
('iieimb, Kavee, and Sutlcd;r«\ Though a large projHir- 
tion of the territory is of a fertile soil, especially in the 
ncighbourhixid of the rivers, |hcrc arc many bare sterile 
tiRicts, which no amount of cultivation can over render 
usefitl. Little attention, however, has been paid by the 
people to the improvement of the land ; and it is sup- 
posed that not one-fourth of the whole hash(*cn brought 
into cultivation. No part of it, says Mr Mountehiart 
Elpliinstone, will bear comparison with the British por- 
tion of India, and still loss with Bengal. 

Tn deserihiiig the state of the country, it will be con- 
venient to follow the divisions which nature lias mode, 
.and te take in succession the four doa6«, as they are called, 
into ighich the great streams sever the whole. The doab 
lylhg.hotwcen the Indus and the Jeinm is, at the widest 
part, 1 70 or 1 fiO intlcs across. This is the least populous 
and most sterile district of the Punjab. The streams 
Vuri'iri deep beds between bare eminences, which, towards 
tlib centre', rise to a conriderable height. The Indus, a 
stream of great historiu interest, forms' one boundary of 
this district. This river divides itself into nuiny arms, 
Vtilqh^clasg' ip numberless Islands, but there is little 
pVt^tvesqd^’^B^uty on its banks. ' The greatest spirit 
bf onpquUy [Anander the Qreot],* siws Mr Vigne in 
his rSilfteble dckh^ of travels, * descendeif ^lis river, and 
■ijhikd^) ^ known to us \ but It bat flowed on almost xmr 
bpHlced- sineb that event: its grandeur has been un? 
' KW% knd Its importance uoftw^dEened, although for 
tijEtiismids 'cif years it has formed aUke the bemndavy of 
, a jRdghly conttneiit, end the bartlw of its veiy «tici^it 
kt the Indus, and without seeing them, 
'> 0 'mlt btfeve In the iiiiteentlty of the HiinaU^; 
£ at 'the Himalaya,' and we oease to ho sur«> 

vbhiftiQ of Iho lUdiw and it is impossible 
not ter vdtierllite a river, id Ibnn which ten teousand 


s^sibs have lea^ from some ef 
,^4 XMMt totetn^ t6igbsM oa tMfa^ 

• river that,’ boMnglQ the aotlhirai4 and WMlirtrinri, 
owns no nokisoii' imt that of -a sea, and yet ' 

Ward in aoourse so welhdefined, teat the Ganges, when ’ 
compared with it, cin only lie regiurded as a <AimuetoK 
deluge.’ At the apex of the Punjab, where tfae ObBSMili 
(a confluence of four rivera^^mns the Indus, the , 
streams are a mile in breadte, although the oeeau^is SdO ‘ 
mile&distant The towns in teis, the largest of tee l<m ! 
doabs, are far apart, and inoonaiderabte, Kummns : 
defiles and hills throw obstacles in the way of traveOen ; 
and at the southern extremity there is an extenshe 
desert of low sand-hilla Mr l^phinstemeswho crossed 
it towards the upper qpd, where it is ab^t 160 miles 
broad, describes the couniVy as uncultivated, much 
cut with deep ravines and torrent courses, and, like 
the whole country between the Jelum and tlm Indus, 
pastured on by droves of horses of a good breed. He 
adds, that the conntiy where he traversed it was the 
strongest, in a military sense, be bad ever se& One 
little valley near the Indus, however, is described as 
being extremely beautifVil ; and here the emperors of 
1>ellii had a palace, the mins of which are still visibie. 
The next doab is included between the Jelum and tlie 
Chenab ; a level district for the most part, upon which 
there is much jungle. TMrty villages, surrounded ^ 
fields of cotton, sugar-cane, and grain, are interspersed. 
Many wells have b^n constructed, by which the soil is 
much benefited ; abd some writers affirm that, if the wrils 
were more numerous, and canals were dug, the countiy 
might be converted into a fruitful garden. The Jelum 
and*the Chi^ab are htith clear streams; tlie former 
attains a breadth of 300 or 400 yards, but the latter is 
not more than 100 yards broad. Between the last-named 
river and the Ravee, is the third doab, which, at the 
widest part, w nearly eighty miles broad. Tlds district 
chiefi}*' consists of a |^ain, over which tamarisks, wBd 
indigo, and other snrftbs, grow undisturbed. .The 
mimosa, the poplar-leaved fig, and the tamarind-tree, 
fimiridi here luxuriantly ; and there U no doubt that, if 
more attention were paid to irrigation, the produce of 
the country would be much increased. Some dry canals 
prove that civilisation lias gone backwards. The towns 
which lie on the main road from tlie Indus to the Valley 
of the Ganges are principally inhabited by Mmuhuen. 
Large herds of oxen and hufyoes pasture upon teis and 
the preoedirar district. The fourth and most eastern 
doab is tlie most neglected. There is a luxuriant vege- 
tation, but the hand of roan has been employed in otlier 
works than taking advantage of thejbounties of nature. 
The Sutledge, usually firom 300 to 400 feet brosA over- 
flows its banks in the rainy season, and spreads its fer- 
tilising waters over a large district. In this rart I^ahore 
and Amritsir, the ancient ^nd modern capitals of tho 
Ihiniab kingdom, iii% situ^e. * The soil,’ says Mr W. 
G. Osborne, * ajipears to If rich and prolific, os jfiir as it 
is possible to judge from tho small quantity of ground 
under csiltivation ; and, with a more enlightened govern- 
ment. there can bo little dotROiof the Punjab burning 
oigi of the richest pn>ytnces of India,* 

Bice ianot much grown in fhe Punjab, in consequence 
of its not suiting the palate of tee people ; their usual 
. food being wheat or pease boiled into a thick 8ou|X> A 
good^deal of sugar is mode firoin a cane wite an.ite- 
usually small stalk ; but, alter all, the supply is not 
equal to the demand, and an importation British 
ludia takes place. Indigo is produced to some extent, 
and oxiiortcd to the countries in the west Cotton ds' 
paTtially grown ; but the dimste Is not favourabte to 
ito production. The cloth rnsnubctwied by the native .. 
looms varies an prioe from sixpence to two tettthM 
per yard. It is stouter, but less showy, than tesl^oC ; 
British make. Theiutearaii^uf hills,axtoiidtegliim 
the Indus to the Jdum, formed entirdy of rook^^ 
from which a large quantity is excavated, yiddteg> . 
considelaHe revtWiie to the goveritmeiii.v ' 

source of revenue hi the shavri manutectero .riySaso- • 
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mere ; eightocn lacs of rupcec be'mg stated to Up the 
atinual profit to government In the province of Mool- 
tan, o district on the rijarht bank of the Indus, seventy 
miles ill breadth, the sdk-vorm is bred, and the silks 
are highly priced ; but in the Punjab itself, the silk- 
worm is unknown. 

Though not the most numerous, the Sikhs are the 
dominant part of the population. The Sikhs are a re- 
ligious sect, the founder of which, Nanac Shah, was liom 
near Lahore in 1469. At s\ very early age he showed 
H strong inclination for religious pursuits; he prac- 
tised austerities, he had comnmnications with invisilde 
powers in trances and visions, untiNat length he felt 
justified in declaring his mission to be the rei'onciliaiiou 
of the Mohumiuediui and Himtoo faiths. He preached 
his doctrines in many of *t-he cities of Tiidia, meeting 
with much opposition, especially from the Hindoos : but 
he succeeded in making thousands of converts ; and 
w'hen he died, ho conferred liis spiritual functions upon 
Angad, a member of the w^arrior caste. 'JHic doctrines 
of these two founders of the now faith were embodied 
in a book called * (irunth,* which served to keep the 
faithful united, and to increase their number, until they 
were a sufficiently large body to separate themselves 
from the heathens around them, and to venture on the 
singularity of a peculiar garb. 5Iiiie successors to 
Nanac appeared as spiritual leaders of the Sikhs ; the 
tenth and last of whom hore the name of (jovind. 
Ho remodelled the Ixidy, and, having ambitious designs, 
he prevailed upon the Sikhs to form*a military as well 
as a religious association, like the Tciupinr soldiers of 
the ntiddle ages. He aboli.slied caste, and enforced the 
adoption of a peculitar dress, which was ofU blue t’olour. 
The use of t<rbacco was intordictc<l, their lx‘ard suffered 
to grow, ar-il the bull wus accounted sacred, as it was 
amongst the Hindoos. The new s<*ct had endured niucli 
lierseciition, and the military regulation vftis partly in- 
stituted in self-defenee, partly for retaliation. Their i 
owu.ex(!C6S08 at; length drew d<nvii uj>on tlio ven- 
geance of the emperor of Mogul, to whom the country 1 
then belonged ; and so efflictually were they suppressed, 
that for a time they seemed to have entirely disapiKiared. , 
In the troubles that convulsed the northern part (d* : 
Hindostan, betwcHin the invasion of Nadir Shall and the ! 
extinction of the Mogul empire (1738-1761), the Punjab 
became the drill-ground and liattle-field of eontendiiig 
powers. These convulsions were taken advantage of 
by the Sikhs, who carried on for some, dime a sort 
of guerilla warfare against the jiotentiite wlio, for 
the time being, bad nominally conquered the country ; 
until at length a company of tw’elvc chiefs, supported 
by bands of followers, who adhered to their liead in the 
manner of retainers to a feudal chief tain,fcW'ere in open 
revolt against the government of the country, and, in 
fact, organised a kind of govcrniuenl of their own. 

The memliers of this associatiolV were called Misuls, I 
and they were powerful eno^feh to bring into the fluid j 
a body of 70,0()0 horse soldiers. P.liurut Sing was 
one of the first twelve Misuls, but one of the least 
in autliority. Howeveif^Iiis descendant, Maha Sing, 
possessing activity and enterprise, attached many of ^le 
suliordinate officers — wluV professed to be injjlepcndeiit 
chiefs on a smaller scale — to his banner, and success fol- 
lowing his movements, he became the greatest of the 
Sikh grandees. Maha 8ing was not allowed jrnany 
years to acquire or enjoy his sovereignty, for he wqs 
cut off at yie age of twenty - seven, leaving a son, 
called liunjeet, only twelve years old. The decision 
of character which Kunjeet Sing displayed through life 
was prccrxnously exhibited, ft»r, at the age of soven- 
teon, he assunieil the command enjoyed by his father ; 
and in the course of a few years he obtained peaceable 
possession of Laliore, the principal town of the Punjab. 
Slowly and steadily did ‘the young Sikh make his ad- 
vances ; chief after chief submitted to him, till he found 
hiintclf ruler ofethe whole country from the Indus to 
the Sntledge. The British government, perocirtng how 
•trongfy he had seated himself in the district, and failing 


to see that he had imposed any limit to his ambitioua de- 
signs, determined on sending an agent, the present Lord 
Aletcalfe, to negotiate a treaty ; but It was not until we 
bad made a display of our military force, tl>at Bunjoet 
condes(!cnded to make satisfactory terms. By the treaty, 
signed in April 1809, an offensive and defensive alliance 
WHS agreed on between the Siklis and the British go- 
vernment. The rigah, liowevcr, continued lUs system 
of warfare and aggression in other quarters ; and such 
was the ability with which it was conducted, that all 
his projects w^re crowned with success, pho better to 
effect his purposes, he took into his service two French 
officers ; and, with their assistance, he ro-organised his 
firiny, which he increased till it amounted to r>0,()0() 
regular, and 100,000 irregular troops. He subsequently 
rei'civcd two other Frencli officers ; but he comtnamled 
these, and all other I'uropcans who entered his service, 
not to smoke tobm’co (which is offensive to the religious 
tenets of the Sikhs), not to eat hoof, and pot to shave 
their boards. Tbo first rogulatiiin, however, wgs waived, 
u|K>n their consenting slriidly to observe the other tw'o. 
He graduallj^ possessed liimsolF', by slujer force, Cash- 
mere and Mooltan. 'Vlu* Aflghaas w('re bis most violent 
enemies ; bat he sucijceded, in the end, in becoming mas- 
ter of Pesliawer through tlu; treachery of l)f)8t Malioin- 
med's hrotluT. From tin* time of the treaty of 1809 to 
Kiinjoot’s death, the British and the rajah continued 
friends. He ficeins at once to have comprehended that 
his best policy was to show liis firm confidence in onr 
honour and pow'cr, for he treated us throughout with 
nntfurm <‘ordiality. Several interviews, eondneh'd after 
the aeetistorned manner of tlricntal etiquette, and on the 
usu.*il scale i>f <.)riental niagnificcnee, took place hetwmi 
the maha-rajah and the governor-gcnerul; jirosents were 
interchanged, arnl embassies re(*eived and returned. In 
his jKTsonal appearance Uunjoct w'as a mean - looking 
man : he w’ns small, slightly deformeil, and Mind of cue 
eye from the sinall-pox. He loved to see magnifictmee 
about him, hut his own .attire was simple^; and be wore 
few ornaments, except on state oconsirms. He was de- 
lighted. however, to exhibit to distinguished guests tlio 
splendid jewels of wdiich he had depriv'Ctl less fortunate* 
nionarchs. 'J'he famous diamond called Koli-i-noor 
(‘ Mountain of light’), and a string of three hundred 
pearls of extraordinary sirt, were deposited, with h 
number of otlier valuable jewels, in liis treasury. He 
looked host on horsebacif, tor ho was an exi’cllent ridivr. 
Of great ])erBonal bravery, he always led his trenjps to 
battle, and was seen foremo.st in the heat of contest. 
Jiunjeet's chief political adviser was his physician, the 
Fakir IJzctzoodecii, deseeiidcil from the Arabs of the 
d<*sert lx* tween Bagdad, Daniascus, and Aleppo. These 
fakirs are a kind of monkish race, who secrete them- 
selves HS much as possible from the world, intermarry 
only amongst themselves, and iiflcct gn‘at poverty. 
The rajab, Jiowever, succeeded on more than one occa- 
sion in extorting immense sums from them for the 
supply of his own e^offers. Several of Uzeezoodeeifs 
brothers and nephew's wore in the confidential service 
of Kunjeet. The rajali’s vizier was Dhcean Sing, to 
which jiost he had risen from that of porter fn his 
palace. He was desccndeii from a noble family of the 
Himalaya, and the rajah’s attention had been first 
drawn to ^him by his flue personal appearance. 

Kunjeet died in June 18.89, and was succeeded by his 
effeminate son, Kurnicti 8irig. ’4’he aff'airs of goveimibeht 
were, however, left in the hands of his brother Ceth Sing, 
whose cruelty provoked Ins assassination. Kprruch Sing 
died after a short reign of seventeen months, not with- 
out suspicion of foul treatment, and his son lion Nehal 
Sing stc])ped to the tbrona A few d.ays after his ac- 
cession, be was killed by an archway falling upon him 
as he w^as riding underneath. The great men of the 
court now deliberated who should succeed to the vacant 
tlirone, and thinking that a woman would be more 
easily managed, tliey chose Chaudkaur, the wife, in 
preference to Shore Bing, the brother, gf the late mo- 
narch. Quarrels sprung up between the queen and 
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Hhocan Singf, whose authority she was prerailed ui)on being rather disagreeable than pleasant, joined with a 
to supersede. But the |)eople grew diiKM)ntente<], insur- slight tensation, now of cold, and now of heat, as if the 
rcctioiia broke out, and Shere Sing, assisted by the rizior, ixfrson were blown upon by a cold or lukewarm cur- 
assuincd the sovereignty. The queen was soon after- rent of air. Sometimes they feel contractions in the 
wards murdered by four of her female slaves. The muscles, and a pricking sensation, as if ants crawled 
new monarch found lamself entirely dependent upoi> over the body; and many persons even complain of 
his minister, Pheean Sing, who possessed great infbi- sudden hendaehes. Not only women, but even young 
pnee throughout the country' ; and Iiis intellect w'as oi a men, are sensible to this int1#ence; and in young children 
much superior order to that of his master. 'Hie power the sensation is often very strong.’ Susceptibility, how- 
wielded l>y the vizier was acquiesced in by the rajah ; ever,* amongst the healthy, is strongi^st in sedentary 
for lie allowed him to nominate his own cri'iitures to all persons, and tliosc suflTfcring from secret grief and de- 
the principal posts, and he showed his submission by rangf?d digestive organs. Persons affected by nervous 
rising and folding his hands whenever the minister en- complaints, as epilepsy, catiUepsy, hysteria, and jiara- 
lerc(l his presence — a mark of respect in use amongst lysis, art* sensitive ; and still more so are 

the common people. Shere Sing, in due time, was :i.s- lunatics and somnanibiyists. 


sassinuted, an<l the country has since bee?i in a state of 
complete political disorganisation. Tfie Sikli.s have had | 


To pursue the abstract oT our Dublin contemporary 
‘ Actually or apparently healthi/ sevHitive individuals 


many captains, who have committed all sorts of disturb- discover, in their relation to tin* magnet, nothing besides 
anecs ; and the only recognised law seems to have been, tlie sensation just described. But the case is very dif- 


lliat 1 boy hIiouM t/iko who huvo tilt' i>owor, ferent with the stick sensitive. Its action on^heni is 

Aiul thejy shoiUd liwn wlio cm. • sometimes agreeable. 8oinotini(‘S unplca.s.’mt — often dis- 

Now that the tt'rrilorics umlcr protection have painful tn such a degree, that fainting, cata- 

hcfu attacked, the best poliev for all luirties seems to hqdic fits, and spasms, .at times violent, .ond sometimes 
be, that wc should restore peaa: to th^ Punj.ah bv at d:ingcrmis, ensue, according to tlie nature and degr«ie of 
once idaeing it under our own superintendence; and t‘>cir di.scasc. In this latter class, to which the som- 
pyrhaps. before this appears in print, the nows of our ^i-inilmliats also Ixdong, an extriiordimir>' increase tiike.s 
havimr done «(» mar hxivc reached. Rrifain. A cnnfli<*t scnsitivenoss of tho senses. The patient 


once idacing it under our own superintendence; and t.icir oi.scasc. Jn this latter class, to wincti tlie som- 
pitfhaps. before this appears in print, the nows of our ^i-inilmliats also Ixdong, an extriiordimir>' increase take.s 
having done so mar hxivc reaehed. Britain. A confli<-t sensitiveness of the senses. Tli^e patient 

between the Indian and the British powers in this tasics. au d feel'* better than others, and often hears 
part luM heon expected for some time. No farther «’liat is s.aid in the next room. I his is. however, a fact 
hack than llie beginning of IM3. a German tr.ucllcr, U known, and Js not by any menus imiiatural. 
in consulerinir the matter, eamo to the conclusion llmt / Hir hypothesis that the aurora boreiihs is an elec- 


part lUM be(m expected for some time. No farther ^ 'eu is m ine nexi. rcMmi. IMIS aiacL 

hack than llie beginning of IM3. a German tr.ucllcr, U known, and Js not by any menus imiiatural. 
in considering the matter, came to the conclusion ilmt / fho hypothesis that the aurora boreiihs is an elec- , 
this nimarknhle kingdom Wf/uld soon hecome a qucbliou i phcnoqienon. produced by the magnetism of the 
of life and death for mir power in India. ‘ rnk ss pf>s- i present unknown, 

sessed of this, there is no sivurity : the Indus above V* 

AttiK'k, w’ith the mountain chain heh.ind I’esha^ver and ^‘*Tianation of light from the magnet, led Keichen bach 
tlie nimalava iiunintains, form the true and natural ! try whether persons, in a stare in which the senses 
frontier of the immense iloniinions of the nriti*<h empire j sVarponed, could detect such an emanation 

in India. Wlieri once this has been nttnined. all her I He was enabled to make 


powers can be comrentrated in the interior, and civili- 
sation take root and flourish.’ 


BAliON liKfCrtKNBACrrS KXrKBI^rKNTS. 

AVti were in.adc awan*, Rome time ago, th.st a Gorm.an 
perifulical, devoted to chemistry, h.'ul jiri'senh'd last 
sDiiiimcT a long ami can fully-prepared ]iaper, detailing 
(‘erfcain exiH*rimonts of tlie Ibiron Keiehenhaeh of Vienna, 
resjiecting hitherto umleserilK'd phenomena coniieetcd 
with magnetism. We u'ere informed that, rninliieted 


trial on ayoum: woman named Vowotnv, npetl twent}”- 
five, uljo .snrtl-rcd fi<mi continued headache, acoompanieil 
by catalepsy .and spasms. vSo .simsitix’e was she, that she 
could <li8tmgiii.<h all the things in her room, and even 
the Cl dour of objects, on a dark night. The m.agnet 
acted on her witli extraordinary fona'; and though by 
no means a soiiui.amliulist, she w'as equally sensitive 
with one. , 

‘ 'rile experiment was niadi^ in a perfectly dark room. 
At I he dist;flin-c of about ten feet from the patient was 
t»l.iecd a Invrse-sboe magnet of nine plates [a magnet of 
nine pliitcs of alternate metals, licnt into a horse-shoe 


as tlioy ha.1 bi-on 1.y a r,«.aiy.sn... ihc mvost.pitor i ^ . ^ approach], and 

andone ivhoao wrilinss wore nauaUv but stah-mc.ita of ita *,^)les directed 

dry they miKht « considered as enUtk-d to re- V’bonevcr tt.c armature of this 

siwctfiil notice ; and yet they were of siu-h a nature as j. . 

we liaye been uee.istomed to re.w^i with the sn atest. renuoast, tl« ffirl saw Ivitli poles of the 

suspicion I hey apix-ared, in sliort, as to.idms towards 'surrounded tv a Uiminositv, which disapjieared 

tho domain of animal inajna- ism. and pronnsinc .armature Jas conntHded with the poles, 

to bnns that tlieme of marvels within the sco|xi <d exact , ,, , ,,, „„ 

sciet^ee. rins is a subject, of course on winch cnn<«.ity tendooev .o combine. Tlie masnet ap- 

r«ln P'"‘* ,K>ared to hi< immehat. Iv Jfltircled by a fiery vapour, 

teln an opportunity of convejunft some account of ,t to ^ ^ ^ surroimdcl bv a brilliant radiant light 

shV™ aprvarance of a vctv „v»were not still, Imt Continually flickered, pro- 

ducinga scinlillating appearana- of extreme hcautv. 
™*e**t'*r^ii* ,, „ TIic entire phenomenon cont.aincd nothing Avliich could 

,j^The •writer sets out «« strict y following, we eeiiip.-ired to a common tiro; the (*olour was nmeU 

^Ueve, tlu. statements of the Viennese idiemist, but roiv- almost white, sometimes mixed with irridcscent 

dunsiog his lanKuago If the Hes of a strong magnet. ^ ^ the light 

Mpabte of supiwrting a weight of about ten pounds. ^ ^ ^.ommon fire. The rays 

te passed OTW the bodies of faftcen or twenty ix-reon.. uniformlv briglit ; in the miifdle of the edges 

ttere wJl always bo found some individuals among „,p i,.,„L..sb«- thev were more crowded and brilliant 


them who art' afTeoted by it in a very peculiar way. 
The number of such iwrsons is much greater than U 
generally suppo.swi. Of the above number, there will 
bo three or four at least The nature of this impression 
on sensitive persons, who, in other respects, may be 


th«n at tlu* angles, where they were collected into tufts, 
which cxtenvled further out than the othtT rays. The 
light of the cloetric spark she considered much bluer. 
It left an impression on the eye siinihir to, but much 
weaker than, that left by tbo sun, and which did not 


looked upon a. perfectly healthy, is not easily dcscrt.bed. XZ;;^7or ilevml Imir; and was Wsfcired 

• Nmt flUs, No. L. February IMS. Dublin; UodRc. and swbstimccs upod which she looked for some timitf ft 
Smltii. painful manner.’ • 
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Beichenbach endeavoaitd th verify these rcsiilta by 
trials n|)on other persdns, particniariy a woman named 
Kcichel, who was rendered aensitivo in consequence of 
an Incidental hurt, but ^as nevertheless healthy. Tn 
her (lase ‘the appearance of the light along the four 
longitudinal edg^ of each plate composing the magnet 
was extrenidy carkmi, even where the edges of tw*o 
coutiguoits plates fitted one Another exactly ; and where 
one would think rays of light given off from each plate 
must necesiiaiily merge into one anotlicr at their bases, 
they could be distinguished with great accuracy.* 
BciehCnl^ach, * in order to be certaiiv that there was 
ac^al light given of!' in these cases, made some very 
careAil experiments with the daguerreotyiie ; the result 
of which was, that an iodized plate was acted uixm when 
placed opposite the poles of a magnet. He was also 
'aide to concentrate it with a lens ; but the focal length 
was found to be fifty-four inches, while, for a candle, it 
was only twelve inches. He could discover no action 
of heat vith the most delicate tliermoscope. In some 
cases the patients declared they could see the surround- 
ing objects by means of this light, and that any sub- 
stance stopped its passage, as it w'otild ordinary light : 
thus, for example, when the hand w*a8 laid before tlie 
YKiles, it streamed through the fingers. From the sinii- 
larity of this light, in many respects, to the aurora liore- 
itlis, lleichenbach considers them identicaL* We may 
I liere add, from another source, that the baron contrived 
i to subject his patients to an eflcctualctest in these lens 
I experiments ; for he caused the lens to be shifted .about, 

I • and tile theoretically proper place for the fixMis on tlie 
- opposite wall was invariably and at once ftointed out. 

I Continuing his abstract, the lluhliii journalist says — 

I ‘ Fromi the observations of Tetclin. made at Jjyons in 
I 1788, and which were afterwards verified hy ni-any 
others, we know that, in catalcftsy, the havd is capable 
of being attracted by a jHiworfnl magnet,* just like a 
piece of iron; and, as Mesmer dliserved, that water 
over which a magnet has been several times passed, can 
be distinguished from ordinary water by sensitive pa- 
tients. Keichenbach has fully verified these facts in a 
large number of persons. He fouiui that tliis effect took 
place not only during perfect catalcp.sy, but even after- 
wards, when the persons were in full ^ssession of their 
senses. Miss Vowotny described the sensation lo him 
as an irresistible attraction, which she felt obliged to 
obey, though against her will ; that it wm a ple^isant 
feeling, combing with a cool gentle aura, which flowed 
over the hand from the magnet, the former fueling as 
if tied and drawn to the latter by a thousand fine 
'threads; and tliat**she knew nothing similar to it in 
ordinary IMb, it being a i^culiar indescribable feeling of 
refreshing and extr:iordinary pleasure, partimilarly if 
tlie magnet attracted the right hand, and was not too 
strong. ^ V 

f lie did not, however, vcr'ijy Tliiloricr’s observation, 
that nervous patients can exmvert needles into magnets ; 
and he '^onsiderst in fact, the attraction of the hand by 
the magoet to lie of a totgjly different nature frSm that 
between iron and the nf^ict This opinion we shall 
see verified fiirther on. | 

‘We have hod no instance hitherto of the form or 
arrafigemeht of the molecules of a body rendering it 
Cflpfibie of exerting force on other bodies at a distance; 
but Keichenbach, by a series of exiieriments on fiiog- 
netic water— -that is, water over which a magnet had 
beeii several times passed— was led to suppose that other 
bodies could, in all probability, be also rendered mag- 
netic: This he BOOH found to be the case in a greater 
* or lesser degree ; but he also observed that many sub- 
stances, which were never in contact with a magnet* af- 
fected the nerves; and by extending his experiments, he 
arrived at the law that amorphous bodies possess no 
power i^mllar to that possessed by the magtact, but tliat 
i ' wtifyslali aro capable of producing all the phenomena 
^ ;5>e8iittSng from we action of a magnet on cataleptic 
i C patients. . thia is true, however, only of single pertbet 
M uryatids,-imd not of an agglomeration of crystals, such 


as lump stigar. Thus, for instaiicc, a large pHsm of 
reck (vystal, placed in tlio hand of a hervons patient* 
affects the fingers so as to make them grasp the crystal 
involiiutarUy, and shut the fist. ' 

‘IMiis power is not equally distributed over every 
fiart of the surface of the crystal, but is ftmnd to con- 
centrate itself in two points or poles corresponding to 
the principal axes of the cr>’stal. Botli poles were t^nd 
to act similarly; but one was generally somewhat 
I stronger than the other, with the exception that one 
gave out a cool, and the other a lukew'arm gentle aura.’ 

Hotwithstnnding the apparent resemmnee of the 
magnetic power in crystals to ordinary magnetism, 
Keichenbach satisfied himself that there is a difference ; 
because lie found that crystals do not attract iron filiugs, 

I or nffeot the compass or needle. It appears that tlie 
ordinary magnetic power is of two hinds; one of which 
is this peculiar jiowcr resident in crystals, and in the 
living b^y. *rhe learned chemist also found tliat a 
charge of this power can be communicated to bodies, as 
is the ease with a charge of electricity. * Tlie readiness 
with vrhich the situation of the poles could be detected 
by those sensible to their influence, was striking. Many 
of the patients could detect nil the ores, even in tlie 
most compliciitCHl c:rystnlline forms, with unerring ac- 
curacy, by their etfects on them ; us of course it is un- 
necessary to observe they could have no knowledge of 
crystallography. By extending his experiments, he soon 
discovered that the polos of a crystal gave out light ex- 
actly as the magnet does. Miss Sturman described it 
as a tulip-formed fiarnc, bhio at tlie liase, passing into 
pc^rfei't white at the top, with scattered rays, or stripes of 
a reddish colour, passing upwards from the blue towanli 
the white. The flame scintillated and flickered, and 
threw on the sup|H)rt on which the cr>'8ta1 rested, fur a 
space of al)out eighteen inches all around, a certain de- 
gree of brightness. Miss Tteichel describes the flume 
similarly ; but, iu' addition, she saw a pemiliar star-like 
light in the interior of the crystal, which evidently re- 
sulted from reflection, produced by the structure ci' the 
mineral. It may be ncircssary to remark, that, in order 
to observe the.so plienomciia, the room must be perfectly 
dark, and the cryst'd very large ; not less at least than 
eight indies thick, and proportionately long. BniaUcr 
crystals will, however, answer with exceedingly sensi- 
tive iiersons. t 

* T'he cunous results produced on cataleptic patients, 
which we liave already mentioned, e.xcited some atten- 
tion in the last rKintury, and it was soon found tliat 
similar results could be produced without a magnet, by 
the hand alone.' It was impossible, from the then state 
of physical science, to show the cuunexion between 
these phenomena and the ordinary pliysical ones of the 
magnet ; and the subject was therefore passed over by 
philosophers, and gr^ually grew into (fisreputo, prin- 
cipally from the use made of it by mountel^nks, luul 
from the unsuitable name — animal magnetism— which 
it received. From the similarity of some of the pheno- 
mena observed liy Reichenliach witli those described by 
the cider magnetissrs, lie was led to think they might 
be tlie results of the same cause. 

* Atr a magnet affects the human body, he thought 
that the. magnetism of the earth cannot ^ without 
somo inflfience of a similar kind: and in tlpa he waa 
not mistaken ; for he found that, of all positiOM in wliicJi 
a nervous invnUd can lie or sit, the but U in the mag- 
netic meridian, with the. head towards the north; tlm 
oppcMlte direction is not quite so good; but the worst 
possible is at right angles to tlie magnetic meridian, with 
the head towa^ tlie west He found tliat patients 
placed in the first position slept better at nighti sulferei) 
less from headaches, and in general found riienuelves 
much better; while, with the head towards west, 
the same patients sufibted greatly; thrir pulse Increased 
in frequency, hectic feveroften xesulted, and catalepsy 
was sometimes occasioned {.but the foment' the patsent 
was restored to the finst. positioD# all these syroptems 
ceased, and were in gedoral Teplaeed by an agreeaUp 


1 

i 
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ft»(^liiig of w^UlHoiijL/. In some of, tim cuicB whicU wero i 
trMxt, the luoBt «x£raoi^n»ry elTvcta were prodiM)e4 on | 
tbepatierit by thiji ehai^ ofvxioeitioii; and he hence 
concluded tfiat the variouB and contradictory etTects, 
whiidi have been attvibutiad to the appUcatiuii of electri- 
city and inai^ietism to the cure of discasee, have aciMii 
from the uetelect of tbe Influence exerted by the tnpg- 
.netiam of the earth on tlie patients ; and to the same 
cause he. also attributes tho little succeas which has 
4iitliGrto attended the treatment of norvoui diseases. 

* la extending his experiments, he found that soft 
iron, which losea its maiyrnetism wlicn removed from the 
inductive power of a ma^et, dues nut lose the power of 
iictiitg on the nerves ; and lie hence concludes that mngr- 
iietisiD, properly so called, is perfectly distinct from this 
new power, as we have already seen iii other instances, 
when siieaking of the crystal. We have also mentioned 
that bodies placed in contact with a crystal or magnet, 
such as water, &c. became possessed of the same power 
of aflecting the nerves as those bodies, and could he 
distinguished from portions of the saiuc substances not 
iimgncdised. Ilut we have now to learn that tiic same 
pn»fH‘rtieR can be communicated to the liunian body ; or, 
in other words, tliat a man rubbed, or in inrro contact 
witli a magnet or crystal, i.s capable of produt'ing tiie 
same ctlbct on the nerves os those bodies; nay inon* 
th:it a nmii has these properties even when he iius not 
touidicd a magnet or crystal; in fact, that we are a 
sourcUjUf this peculiar power ourselves, it is unneces- 
sary to give here tlic mode in which he arrived at tins 
remarkitide conclusion, os the cxperinicMits .arc all similar 
to tiM>se made with the magnet and crystal — a nttui 
l)cing merely substituted for these latter. Like Uicin, 
the hand produces an aura, attracts the Jiinbs of (*am- 
loptio patients, and communicates a charge to other 
i>odica which, as in the emse of the magnet an<l crystal, 
disappears again in a short time ; and is ea])able of p;iss- 
ing through all bodies, is little influi'iiccd by the mag- 
netism (if tlie earth, and, like them, is polar, tlio prin- 
cipal axis Ixiing across the body, the ends of tlie fingers 
being the poles. Tlie head and genitjils very likely form 
secondary poles. 

* Jhit tlie most extraordit\ary part of the whole inves- 
tigatum is, that the tops of the Angers of healthy men 
rontiniially give otf tufts of light, just as the i)oles of 
arystals, wliile those of women give ojf none, or at most 
merely appear slightly luminous! 'riie patients who 
were able to observe these phenomena, (Icserilied the 
llaine as being from one to four inches long, according 
as they w^ere more or less sensitive, and of an extremely 
b(*antifnl appearance.’ 

llaron Keichenbacb has also attained what he con- 
siders OH conclusive evidence, that magnetism exists in 
the min’s light. All bodies exposed for a time to sun- 
light, retain a magnetic light fur some time after. Mine 
of his ex|icrirnent8 is so curious, that we shall give it 
hero: — To a piece of thick copper wire, about thirty 
feet long, he fastened a piece of sheet copper, alxiut nine 
inches square. Tho end of this wire was placed in the 
patient’s hand, and tho plate exposed to Die direct rays 
of the sun outside the window : tiiia was scarcely done, 
when an exclamation of intense ideasure was lieai-d from 
the patient ; she Inslantly felt the peculiar sensation of 
, warmth, w'liieh gradually spread from her krm to her 
h^. But, in addition to this, she descrilicd another and 
hitherto totally-unkuown sensation ; namely, a feeling 
of extreme wellbeing, as tbe.pationt said, similar to the 
sensation produced by a gentle May hreexe. It flowed 
f^om tlie end of tbe wire to the arm, and spread itself 
over tho whole body, producing a sensation of coolness ; 
.the' patient fueling at the same time strengthened and 
reflr^hedt ' In some of his experiments, Ueiclienbach 
substituted various bodies, and among them a man, for 
the plate copper, and ttiU obtained the same results.’ 
What is extremely curious, the ffellmo part of tlie ray of 
light produce, i the agreeable aud xefineshing Ibellng, 
white tho violfit part eausoa.tim disagreeable feeling 
^sometimes experienced from the action of the magnet ; 


and this viedet part we know to be that at/; which the 
gr^test chemical action takes phuaL |a iK^ fVictioii* 
and artiflcial light, the burdn found yarious modlflca* 
tioiis of tbe same surprising cflbcfcs. . 

It equally apiiears timt, *in every case of chemical 
action, even where it consists in nothing mere than the 
combination of water of crystallisation, with a salt or 
mere solution of a Imdy ins some solvent, this power is 
set free.* ‘If we recollect,’ says our journalitti ‘how 
maidfold are the circumstances under which 
action takes place on tlie earth, we will ie able to see 
what an incxhnnstible source of this power tliere must 
be. In the animid body, there is a series of su^ changes 
continually going on ; we out food, it is dif^osted in tiio 
stomach, and converted mto blood, which is again 
further changed into musefe, fat, &c. and these in turn 
are again decomposed, to yield fuel for animal heat and 
motive {lower. This continual chemical action is, there- 
fore, the generator of the peculiar force which we find 
developeti in nmn, as in the magnet and crystal. But 
not only does the (diemicai action going on in the living | 
body generate this power, but the decomposition whicli | 
ensues immediately after death is also an abundant 
source of it. Itciohenbaeh, on going into churchyards J 
on dark nights with some of his patients, discovered 
that graves were always covered with a lurid phospho- 
roMont glow, about six -or eight inches high ; and in 
one case Miss Bcichel saw it four feet in height in a 
graveyard in Vienna, where a large number of {lersoiis 
were daily buried. When she walked through this 
irrnvc yard, the light readied up to her nock, and the 
whple plaef^ appeared covered with dense misty lumi- 
nous fog. This, thtii baron conceives, explains in a 
Yt ry satisfactory manner the appearance of light and 
griosts, vSee. which liavc been from time to time observed 
over gravo%* 

After thils discovering several sources of the power, 
iidclienbacdi vftis led tg the detection of it, in a certain 
measim*, in all bodies whatever. From this flowed spme 
ol)serv.ations, the curious nature of which must be our 
n|K)lopy for liorrowiiig so largely from our contemporaiy. 

* Kvery one,’ says he, * is aware that there is a large 
nuQilier of persons upon whom certain substances have 
aci^taiii iicculiur etfcct, gcuernlly of a disagreeable kind, 
wjiich sometimes appears to be absurd and ridiculous, 
and is often attributed to eccentricity ; thus there are 
some who cannot Jbear to touch fur, others who do not 
like to see ftfatliers ; nay, some who cannot bear tiie look 
of butter. The invariable nature of this feeling, and 
the similarity of circumstances attending its existence 
among the most diflerent races, and in tlie most distant 
countries, led llefehcnhach to examine it closer ; and he 
found that fliese antipathies occurred, for the most part, 
among {lersons ap;>arently healthy, but. more or less 
sensitive, and tiiat^iey increase in degree according as 

I persons suffer from nervousness, &c. ; nud tliat, hence, 
there was evidently some connexion between these seu- 
sations and the effects which he had in so many iu- 
stunedb found to attend the^tion of magnetic crystals, 
and on similar persons. ^ 

• * Wo have already seen ^that, in certain cases, the 
action 9f the crystal was attended by a disagreeable 
feeling, w'hicli Boiuetinies produced painful spasmodic 
allcctions of tlio limbs ; and that this propei^ could be 
contmunicated to various botlies, though in diflisirent 
degrees ; and that it is never totally absent from budiea 
which form jxirfeet crystals. On this subject w.e have, 
however, already said enough ; and it only remains to 
say a few words on the sensation of apparent difference 
of'temiieratiire, the disagreeable feeling, as it were of 
disgust and the apparent meclianical ablation of dait- 
ing pains through the body, sometimes produced by 
most dissimilar substances. 

*Somo of these sensations w'ere felt by healths per** 
sons, hut highly sensitive individualitfelt them alt more 
or less strongly, according to tiie lufture and of 

their disease. 

* On making a number of experiments on the most 
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(liffeKnt substances, lie arrived at the conclusion that 
all amorphous bodies which do' not possess the pcculiaT 
power resident in cr^'stids, possese^ in diiferent degrees, 
according to tlie nature of the body, and witli a great 
degree of constancy, the property of giving rise to dis- 
agreeable sensations. Bometimes aci'ornpauicd by heat, 
bnd sometimes by a feeling of coolness. Tn the crystal, 
we had a |K>wer depending op the state of aggregation, 
or form ; while in the case before us, tlie nature of the 
substance is the determining cause of some dyimieical 
cifect of another kind.* 

Many curious observations remain, but our space is 
exhausted. Most readers will, we think, join us in 
wishing that the experiments of tlie Vionnoso pliiloso- 
pher should* be repeated, and sul^ectcd to every iinagin- 
ablo test ; as, in the first platk‘, they seem worth}* of this 
pains; and, in the second, it is impossible to receive ?ueh 
I extraordinary matters into the book of science without 
i the strongest of attaiiiahle proofs. It M-ould now, e 
; think, he wrong to treat such things with tho indiffer- 
: dice of rnere incredulity. It is far from likely that so 

• niany persons as liave now tostifi(Mi to peculiar c ffe<rts 
of .n zoo-iiiagnetic nature, should have been entirely luis- 
taken, or altogether jnissessed by a spirit of deception. 

; Nor is there any improbability that we are tcmiiiig to- 
wards the <iiscovory of some new form of the imponder- 
ables, in wliieh the human organisation is strangely 
concerned, and which therc'fovo promises to possess me- 

• diciitivo power. Where a prospect, however shadowy, 
holds out so much temptation, men '"a ill venture to 

. follow it, and surely it were well for a few genuine in(*n 
j of science to go into the inquiry, if only to prevent the 
' multitudes of the unlearned froTT^breaking'* their hdKds 
! upon it It «>ornotiincs .appc‘ar.s to us as if the spirit of 
1 incredulity •'vcrrcached itself; and jierliaps there is an 
j instance here. Porty-six years ago, many cures by 
! magnets, called ‘metallic trictovs.* w'cre Announeed: 

; th(jy were suddenly quashed bv two physicians, who 
j simlhitod the upplie'ations, hut used hils of w'ood and 
: iron disguised a.s tractors instead. Wliat, however, if 
! it should prove that tiie cures were real cun's in both 
j cases, only produced by a cause difforc-nt from the trae- 
j tors, and which resided in the bodies of the operators, 

I and connected with an earnest exertion of the will in 
1 bothciisoa? Things aa strange have hapi^jiied. 

[Since the above was prcpare<l, vre., have scon a 
panqihlet by Trofessor Gregory of Kiijrihurgh — Ahhtmrt 
I n/ Jirsearchfis on Mtujne.tism nr.d on Certai Allied Sv(f 
jectSf hy Jiaron von Jleiehenfiach — in wdiieli tli(*rc is a 
much more ample a^;count of these curious investiga- 
tions. To this, as well as to the Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science, we would direct the atten- 
tion of those who may wish to pursue the study into 
its minutiic.] i ^ 

f 

ADVENTITRES OF DANIEL BOONE. 

Jt does not seem to us nfXny years since w’c read in 
‘ the papers an obituary notice of Daniel Boono, the. 
founder of the state of Kentucky. Need we soy what 
Kentucky now is? A state as large as Scotland, fertile 
and beautiful, and containing not much less than a 
million of people. ^ Yet the first white man who ''set 
j himself down to live in this grand country, only died at 
the end of the reign of George III. ; so rapidly does tho 
woAd advanc.c in some of its distriebi. Boone’s history 
is interesting, because it Hialises almost in our own day 
some of those first processes of civilisation whicli, in the 
elder world, passed long before history existed. It is 
the story of Jew and Canaanite— as far as that was a 
mere cunflict for land-*brought Almost before' our living 
eyes. # 

The spring of 1769 rose calmly over the broad Vood- 
' |haid0w|nch lay Immediately beyond the monbtains to 


the west of Virginia. It was a beauteous wilderness, 
known as yet only to tlie red Indian, but abounding in 
game and wild fruits, and whatever can form a tempta* 
tion to man seeking for a residence. At tliat time there 
lived in Yadkin valley, in North Carolina, a hardy 
ikiasant of about thirty-seven years of age, a native of 
thtf county of Somerset in England, but lung naturalised 
to America, and now married, with a family of several 
children. A born Imntcr Daniel was, and fond of 
nothing hut liunting — a man who preferred to tottxi 
tho mountain, and sleep in a cavern, or camp by a 
rushing spring, to the dull farm life and the home fire- 
side. We say he was a bom hunter ; he possessed the 
instinct of the hqe, and could go to liis own dwelling in 
a bcii-Une from any point to which his wanderings might 
carry him. Fatigue, hunger, and exposure, he could 
bear like any Indian. Strong, hut light, active as a 
deer, c^ouragooiis, but cautious, kind, silent, thoughtfid, 
lie was the very man to act the part of pioneer. Two 
years Iw'fore the above date, a man named Finlay had 
gone afar in the land of the reil man upon a mercantile j 
cvpedition. Him Daniel sought out, and learned that j 
of a truth there w'as a country to the north-w'est where 
hiifrdo swarmed like flics in summer, .and where the 
wild turkey and the deer were scarce worth wasting 
powtlcr iqKm. He inoditated ami dreamt ii|K)n it for 
a year, talked with hia w'ifc about it, who emUsav^ourCil 
to drive it from hia mind ; and finally, tightening his j 
bf*lt, anil putting a new cilgo upon liia knife, he slioul- ! 
dered his rifle, hmlc his little family good-by, and, in | 
conip.'iny with five coiiirades, started in quest of the 
country of Kentucky. 

Finlay led the way. For five weeks did the little 
band toil on and on through hill and v.'dley, gashing ; 
stream and tangled woods, enduring all the inclemency j 
of tlie elements, till at length they c.amo to tho Hed J : 
river, a hrancli of the Kentucky. For months they jj 
hunted with success ; but at length., in December, Boone j 
and one of his companions 'fi*ll into the hands of the ■ 
Indians, from whom they only escaped by stratagem, - j 
On returning to their camp, they found it deserted hy 
the rest. Determined to poPHevei*e, they remained In 
it, using groat precautions against the hostile Indians ; 
until Squire, a brother of Boone, joined him with an- ■ ; 
other man, and entered upon the same kind of life. A . : 
few' months after, by the lieath of one man and the de- I 
Kcrtion of another, the tw'o Boones w'cre left alone ; and • 
thus they continued to be for several months, when j 
Squire was coinjielled to ndurn to the settlements for a < i 
supply of ammunition, and Daniel was left without a : i 
(log for company — the sole wiiite man in all that vast < ! 
region. ! ! 

It is impossible for men who have grown up in our ' 
tame civilisation to entor into the feelings of one so ; 
situated. Many hundred miles from all to whom li6 could | 
look for aid ; in a lioundlcss wood, filled with suiitlo and ; 
cruel enclitics; dependent upon his gun, yet with a | 
scanty store of ammunitioo ; without a comrade, or the j 
hope of one— find still contented and cheerful, nay, j 
very happy. Every day he changed his position ; cvoiy 1 
night he slept In a diflcront place from the one he had 
occupied the night before ; constantly in danger, he 
was forced to be constantly on his guard ; but freedom, 
the love of nature, the excitement of peril, and tlio 
pleasures of the chase, appear to have re^ld him for aU 
his trials, toils, and watclifubiess. One circumstanee, 
which helps us to explain Boone's security whfle among 
the bands of roaming savages, and, as We shdtdd sup- 
pose, in hourly dread losing his lifbi was this: IHie 
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of Soatucky, that early period, were filled 

a apeciea of settle, which, heiiig odcc trodden on, re- 
tained for a long time the impression of tlic foot; even 
a turkey might with ease Ix) tnickcd in it. This weed 
the Indians, numerous and fcarlt^ss, took no iiains to' 
ayoid, wliile the solitary hunter never touched it : it thi^i 
became to him a sure} and easy means of knowing ^he 
presence, position, and nuinlKjra of his enemies, without 
betraying his own wherealiouts. 'riiero is an anecdote 
of ,lk>one, rcferrible to a (iilfcrciit ])eriod, whieii gives a 
striking idea of such a stealthy life as Wu now led. He 
had approached the Licking river from tlio west, at the 
same time that an<dhcr adventurer, Simon Kenton, had 
reached the borders of the valley froin the east. Each 
paused to reeonnoitro, heforo he lefr tlie covert of the I 
woods; and each ascertained Iho presciH‘Ci of another 
human being in the neighbourhood. Thi n comineneed 
a process on tlw? part of each for learning wlio the other 
was, without revealing himself; ainl su<’li was their i 
mutually bailling power of <*onccnliuent, llTat forty -eight ' 
hours passed before either could satisfy hi myself that the 
otlier was not an Indian, and a foe! 

Squire Boone rettimed at the end of June (1771)’), and 
the two brothers continued to hunt together. ATcan- 
while a bund called tlie L<mg Hunter**, led Ity (‘aptuin 
James Knox, entered the territory on the s'luth. and spent 
siwne time in it; but Booiu: knew imthing of their p’^o- 
Ci'ediiigs. He and his hrulher remaine d about the vale 
ot the Kontuckytill the ensuinL*' March, luel 1!*"' '•*» 
turned Inmic, ill order to bring more setth rs, iiiemding 
Ibiniers family. 

In llu‘ autumn, Hoone was p'lNsing again Into Ken- 
tucky, >iit!i five families besides bis own, .'uid forty 
other men, when, upon the l‘»tli of Oetobor, nnlooked- 
for as thunder fnun a clear sky, a barul of Indi.ans 
poured upon tlie rear of the little i migrant army a 
dcttdh'- fire. Women slirioked. cIiildrcM sipiallcd, the 
catth* broke and ran, horses rcari-d and phinp'd, th? 
young men drew their ritUu* to tlicir slionMcrs, and the 
ohl ‘treed’ instantly. A fen moments •h-eided tin* 
mutter: the whites were victors: but six d ad imii. 
and one ba<lly wimnded, gave them an i<h i of the na- 
ture of frontier life. Among the <lead was Daniel’s 
i*ldcst son. The jiartv' rotreated, ami Boon** ^]ie;it an- 
other year in in, activity. During tliis tinu* land-spoeii- 
l.-itors and surveyors jionrcil into the land «)f Kcntnchy, 
and roust'd the Jmstility of the liuliiins to :i high pitch. 
A party of eight hunilrcil of them were only' saved from 
destruction by Boone's undertaking, at tlic requcht of 
the governor of Virginia (tlie Karl tif Dmiinore), to 
bring tbum off; in wbieb duty be was perfoetlv ^ucce^s- 
ful. 

'I'hc contontion between the I'olontsls .and llm nn»tli<*r 
country was now coining to a hc:ui ; an I it \v;is in the 
midst of terrors, inspired hr tin* policy of the British in 
eni])loying the Indians as allies, th.st. the colonisation of 
Kentucky took place. James Uarrml was the first to 
build 11 bouse in that region : this w.as in 1774. Then 
one Uiehard Ileniierson, a Carolinian, by Bounc’s assist- 
anec, made a treaty with the Clurokocs for certain 
l^di^ lying between the Kon tacky and Cnmberbiiul 
» rivet'B, where it waa proposed to cstahlisn a colony. 
/I’he jinroitiid had still to he fought for with other trilnis ; 
but, in spite of all obstaclcn. a fort of bbxik-houses and 
»iabin» was planted in the summer of 1775, at Boones- 
borough—the pioneer working with bis axe in one hand 
and his-rifle in the other. A sort of Icgi.slative couiK’il 
made laws for the new Bottlemont, which was regarded 
. as an offshoot from the state of Virginin. 

Bmnie then rt'turncd to bis family, which, with three 
otliers, lie brought into Koutiicky ui Si*ptembor. The 
four women of this party— Mrs BiKme, Mrs jM‘Gnry, 
j^tn Deiiton, and Mrs Hogan — were the first of white 
complQixioni who entered the country— tlie ‘niotliers of 
tlw west* Tlie war just then breaking out, and all tlio 


horrors of Indian hostility foapending, thp hei^oism of 
these women deserves especial Wour. 

We pass over much detail as to the settle- 

Tnonta which wore formcsl, and entirely overlook the 
doings of a remarkable man, George Rogers Cl|tfk, who 
had much to do with the infancy of Kentuclgr, It soon 
became necessary to keep a careful watch upon the 
movements of the Indians. All along the border the 
impression gained strengtff that the savages, instigated 
and liackcd by tlic British, would suddenly swoop down 
aniHay all waste. The hated race of ‘ cabiners,’ those 
speculators who came out to obtain a pre-emption right 
by building a cabin and planting a cn>p ; the wretched ' 
traders, wlio were always wandering about the frontier ; 
the hunters, who were revelling among the countless 
herds of game, now thq first time seen— all began, 
during the winter and spring of 1776, to draw closer to : 
the stations. And within tliese stations men sat round ‘ 
the fire vritli loaded rifles, and told their tales of adven- ! 
tiire anil peril with new interest, as every sound re- j 
niindf <l them liow near their deadly enemies might be. | ! 

' And from hour to hour scouts came in with rumours of ; j 
natives seen here* anti thr>ro; and parties of the bold S 
FMngors tightened their bdts, and left the protection of { 
tlieir ft)rts, to leurn the truth of these alarms. But there 1 
was on(‘ w'ho sat at such times silent, and seemingly j j 
unheeding, darning his hunting- shirt, or mending liis | • 
leggins, f.T preparing his rifle-halls for use ; and yet to j i 
him all r‘\cfl often turned. Tvvo or three together, the jj 
iUlitr hunters ^tartcil by daylight to reconnoitre: i! 
silently he sat working until nightfall. Then noise- j j 
lie went: none saw him go. But when they ob- j j 
serseil liiirngone, tliey would say, ‘ Now we shall know : j 
Nt'nuthiug pure, ftvr Daniel’s on the track.’ And ‘j 
wiicii. by and by. sonic one yot wakeful saw the shallow • j 
i»f Boone, as lie re-entered the cc’.in, ho found, as usual, j j 
that the Pijitary scout had learned all that was to be j 
knoivn, and tlie watcliful slept in peace. I j 

111 Jnlv the stoAnthroke upon the poor colonists, . 
newt of wljorii AM before the wrath of the Shawanose , • 
and (Iherokeos, leaving only a few determine I little jl 
bunds in the fort**. It was a terrible time ; yet Daniel ; 
Boom* was never dismayed. One day his daughter , j 
and two otlicT young girls were amusing themselves in | 

« *jkitf on the Kentucky, w’hilc several of the male set- jj 
tiers looked on. Sutldciily they felt the boat taking a j 
direition for the opposite shore. A lurking Indian hiwl ; j 
swum in. ;uul caught hold of it; and the poor children i| 
quickly foiirid themselves pri.soners amongst a band who i i 
hud posted themselves in a little thicket close to the 1 
river. The settlers beard their sere.ain as they were j| 
caught anil hurried off It was sonte time before Boone, j | 
and a little jiarty of friends, couM cross to commence a j ] 
pursuit, so that the iiidians got the start for several j* 
inilc'*. At d:iy break he recovered their dTail, but soon j; 
lost it again iu a tbiok wbtvi, to penetrate which would j i 
h.ive s:idly iiiinclcd bin# l.ife and death, freedom or ! I 
captivity, hung upon the right use of every moment, j ! 
Ikionr^was not long .at a loss ; turning southward with I. 
his conipanioMS, so as b> Icj^je the track upon his left, * j 
li.aviiiL^ carefully nbscrvcd its general direction, .and Ij 
iV'Iing sure tli.at the captor^ would take their prisoners j t 
to the ibdiaii towns u]>on citlior tlie S<!ioto or Miami, ; ! 
he Iwldly struck forwiird, and travelled with all speed ' j 
thirty n’iilc« i-r more ; then turning at right angles to- | j 
waMs the mirth, he looked narrowly for marks of tlie j j 
p:is?:ige <if the maniuilers. It was a bold and keen dc- j; 
vice, and the event iwoved it a sagacious'^onc ; for, after 
going a few miles, tliey eiimo upon the Indian trail in 
Olio of the great bufFalo paths. Inspirited Arith new 
hope and strength, the whites pushed forward quickly, i 
I but quietli', and on the alert, lest unexpectedly they 
* might ('onii'. upon tlie rod men. And well was it that 
they u.sni groat eantion ; for when, after going ten miles, 
they at length caught sight of the natives as they were 
leisurely, and balf-stripped, prepariiig their dinneti tVo 
qniekveyixl sons of the forest saw tliem as soon aa they 
were themselves disuovcreil. Boone bad feared that, if 
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their approach was knowru^ the girls would be kitted in* 
stau%, soil he was prepared for instaut action. ^ soon, 
therefore, as the savi^ weio seen, he and his cam- 
panions fired, and then the whole body ruslnxl fora^ard 
so suddenly, as to cause their opponents to take to tlieir 
heels, witliout waiting for scalps, guns, knives, niocas- 
sins, or blankets ; and the three terrified girls were re- 
covered unhurt 

Eor two years tho gallant Kentuckians maintained 
their posts amidst incredible hardships and danger^. It 
became diificult to supply themselves with food, os there 
W}is hardly any safety for cattle ; and in liunting, men 
we^ frequently cut off by the prowling enemy. One 
day, as the women of Ix)gair8 fort were milking the 
cows, attended by a guard of men, the Indians made a 
sodden attack, and killed scsreral jiersons. Such inci- 
dents were very haruEslng. Tlio commander of tliis 
fort, after being beleaguered by the savages for some 
weeks, found himself running short of powder and shot, 
so that, unless relief should coino soon, it seemed inevit- 
able that' they should have to surrender. The required 
ammunition could only he got two liundred miles off, 
across a wild and mountainous country. Yet he re- 
solved to make the attempt ; and he succeeded. Over 
mountain ami vale, through tangled wood and brake, 
this man sped his way with two companions, and on 
tlie tcMith day, he was once more w'itliin the fort It is 
pleasant to know that tho party w.as thus able to hold 
! out till relieved. 

At the beginning of 1 7 7 8 there were but three stations 
left, containing in nil a hundred and ten men ; but tiie 
Indians had been iinffled, and forced to retire behind tlie 
Ohio; so that a small brenthing-time wns^ afforded to 
the settlers. At this time Ikumc vras comi)e]led to go, 
witli tliiirt}' men, ta the Blue Licks, in order to prepare 
i salt for the use of his people. He had succeeded so far 
I in his object, when a band of Indians fell lipoii him as 
I lie was hunting singly in the woodf. He fled, but was 
I 8(H)ii overtaken, and made pris6ner. His companions, 

I ol)eytng gestures mode by him at a distance, surrendered, I 
I and the whole party was then marciied off to a British 
, (• post, where several olficera interceded for the ransoui of 
B(xme, but witliout success, for tlie chief had taken a 
fiincy to him, and determined to make him one of tliom- 
aclves. Boone was actually obliged, for some months, to 
act tlie part of a Shawanese Indian, and to affe<;t a re- 
conciliation to their habits. He was made' a sou in 8<ime 
family, and caressed by father and moths brothers 
and sisters, till he was thoroiiglily sick of tlicm. Yet, 
to appearance, he was cheerful and happy, lie took Itis 
part in their games and romps ; shot as near the centre 
of tlie target as a good hunter ought to do, and yet left 
the savage marksmen a chance to excel him ; and smiled, 
in his quiet eye, when he witnessed their joy at having 
done better than the best of t^c Ixaig Knives. He grew 
into favour witli tlie chief, was trhsted, treated with 
respect, and listened to witlf attention. After sonic 
months of captivity, he was called upon to accompany 
a snlt-rnaking party to Chilticothe ; tiiere he saw body 
of 450 painted warriors, wkom he guessed to be on tlieir 
way to Boonesborougti, to make final work of it. CouVl 
he do nothing to save liis^'amily and friends?^ It was 
ICO miles of wild cxiuntry to Boonesborough, and not a 
friend by the way. Yet it was necessary lie should try. 
8o, on the morning of the ICtii June, he stole a^way 
witliout any breakfast, leaving an Indian father and 
niotlier inooniifdahle fbr lus losk Over hill and valley 
he sped, for four successive days, forty miles a-da;y, 
eating but one meal uU the way. Such power there is 
in the human frame of withstanding all fatigue and 
hunger wlien tiie sopl is alive and strong within us. 

He reached Boonesborough— and where was liis wife? 
Why did she not rush to meet him? * Bless your soul,' 
said his companions, as tlicy hailed him like one 
risen from the dekd, and shook his hand tilt it tingled, 
*8he put into tb# settbinents long ago; slio thought 
you WHS dead, Daniel, and j^ked np, and was*off to 
, Carolina to the old manV Tliore was no time for regreto, 
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for the Indians were expected.' thiys, hotrever, passed 
witliout showing tlicm; and it was then ascertained that 
they were brought to a stand by his flight, believing 
that he must have given wanting of their approach. Sotne 
weeks after, learning that the country was dekr of the 
Indians, he started with a party of nineteen for the 
town on Faint Creek, intending probably to make some 
kinfl of reprisals. But this had nearly proved u fatal 
step, for, by tlie way, he suddenly popped upon im ulduin 
party going in the contrary direction. Judging from 
this circumstance that a larger body must be bo its way 
to attack the settlements, ho immediately turned back i 
and it was well he did so just then, as he only got back 
a day before the Indians and Brltlsli app(uired in 
strength at Boonesborough. * 

It was on the 8th of August that, with British and 
French ilags flying, the dusky army gathered round the 
little fortress of logs, defended by its inconsiderable garri- 
son. Captain Duquesne, on b^alf of his Majesty King 
George HI., summoned Captain Boone to surrender, it 
was, as l)anic( has acknowledged in his journal, a criti- 
cal period for him and liis friends. Should they yield, 
what mercy could they look for? and he ospecialily, 
after his unkind flight from his Shawanese parents? 
Should they refuse to yield, what hope of successful 
rcsistanci' ? And they had so much need of all their 
cattle to aid tliem in sustaining a siege, and yet their 
cows were abroad in tlie woods. Daniel poudered the 
matter, and coiieliided it would be safe, at atiy rate, to 
ask two days for consideration. It w*as granted, anil 
he drnvc in his cows ! The evening of tiic 9th soon 
arrived, liowever, and lie must say one tiling or another ; 
so lie politely thanked tiie representative of his gruiuous 
majesty for giving tlie garrison time to prepare for 
their defence, and announced their detennination to 
fight. Tlie British, ofllcers professed so much appa- 
rently sincere regret for this resolution, tliat Daniel 
was induced, after all, to come to a negotiation. It 
was to take place immediately lieyond tho walis of 
the fort, between nine of the garrison and a party 
of the enemy. To guard against treachery, the sharp- 
est shooters stoml ufioii the walls, ready to defend 
tiicir friends. The treaty was made and signed ; and 
then tile Indians, saying it tlieir custom for two of 
them to shake hands with every white man when a 
treaty was made, expressed a wish to press the palms 
of tlieir new allies, Boone and his comrades must have 
looked rather queer at this jiroposal ; but it seemed 
safer to accede than to refuse ; so they presented each 
his hand. As anticipated, the warriors seized them 
with rough and fierce eagerness ; the whites drew hack, 
struggling ; the treocliery was apparent. The rifle-balls 
from the garrison struck down the foremost of the as- 
saiiants of tiie little bund ; and, amid a fire from friends 
and foes, Boone and bis fcliow-deputles bounded back 
into the station, with the exception of one, unhurt* 

The treaty-trick liaving tlius failed, Captain l>u- 
quesne had to look to more ordinary modes of warfare ; 
and opened u fire, which lasted ten 4ays ; though to 
no puriMise, for the woodsmen were determined net to 
yield. On the i20th of August the Indians were foffiQed 
unwillingly to retire, having lost thirty-seven of their 
number, and wasted a vast auiomit of powder and l^* 
The garrivm picked up from the ground, after ibeir 
departure, one hundred and twenty-lve pounds, of tiitir ' | 
bullets. . , ; • < 

It was amidst such scenes that the foundation of the i 
state of Kentucky was laid, by a mere haudfid of rengh, , 
but high-spirited men. The year ’78 was the crUU of 
its fate. But for the stand tfien 
bahly have been no part of the Ameri^ Untok', Ani- 
uiated by the reports of the oouirai^ of theflM aettim. ! 
multitudes now poured in» and soon, placed It beyojsd ' 
oil danger. In the ensuing mnt^ the . oggspienoua : 
man was George Hogerr Ciarli, who 
governor, Hainilton, prisoner, at Vincennes, It is, on- • 
doubted, however, that tlie real hero. of the 
was he who had first entered upon it, and who had* 
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stood by it throu^ idl its earliest and worst atrusgjea his ease it might be to enabkliim to, thieve the cravings 
--l^jvnicl Bo 9 nd^ ArmimentsvitlrthiB dM'wooldi he useless. 

This lernaVkfthle man eiosod his career ]ti 1818, hav- for nothing will ihdiice them to givc'ttii,the ^‘hibl^ of 
Ing liveil to see lCentu(;ky one of the most flourishing liaggllng tiU it has ehme to be univerray deS^M. 
and iH>pii49Ut states of the 0iiipm The folly of those who think that theV ga& any- 

thing by tliu system wifl remlily appear, if we comslder 

GROANS FROM BEHIND THE COUNTER * ^*4^^ 

Bajino the price, or ofllfrlng for a piece of gootis a nearly all cases, no ju(lge&»of the article they intend to 
lower price than what is asked by the party disiw)slng purchase : its value in:iy be more, or it may be less, tlian 
of it, weU known by the term haggling, is a custom whift it is stated to be, for anything they know, tet 
probably of great antiquity — derived, doubtless, from us, for illustration, i/iippose a ease. The price Of an 
those barbarous times wlicn every man tried to over- article is 6$.; but the disposer, believing that he will Ins 
^ch his neighbour — when * might made right’ — but offered less than what lie asks, and conscious that he 
surely it is a practice altogether unworthy of the pre- cannot take it without injury to himself, asks 78. The 
sent day. person offers |)erlkaps first 5s. Cd., and then cxmies up to 

Kvq^y draper who properly understands his business i>s., and will give no more * The disposer, after a little 
will be most anxious to dispose of his goods at the higgling, accepts the offer; he gets what he wanted — 
lowest ]) 088 lble remunerating profit. For this purpose the value of the article; whilst the purchaser goes home 
lie visits the lH*.st and cheapest markets, carefully with the idea that he has made a grand bargain, and 
selccU the most suitable goods, estimates tiie quantity Ikoasts ta his ncigiibours, that * the merchant jisked 7s., 
he is likely to turn over in a ^von pciTod, and deter- but 1 prigged him down to 6s.* Wonderful triumph ! 
mines the profit lie must take, in order hi ht able, from well worthy of the person who lias made an honest man 
tills' turn-over, to meet the cx|)cn9C8 connected with his practise a deceit, of which he himself, however, is the 
establishment, and leave liioiself a fair rcuiuncratioii dupe. If any one has cause to boast, it is surely the 
for his personal trouble and risk. Having done this, disf)Oser, who has outwitted the purchaser, and gained 
he fixes the price of each article according to its value, all he drsircd. * 

and in proportion to the share it should have in making But this is not the ^rorst ; for in many instances not 


iijj the sum estimated to be necessary for the acroni- only is this system of no liencfit to its sup^Hirtcrs. but is 
piishpient of the above ends: and the price so fixed the means of making them do the very thing they are 
liecomes the lowest at which the article can lie disposed so desirous of avoiding ; namely, of paying more for their 
of without incurring toss. t>iich being the case — and in purchases th.an their real value, 
every projierly-cundiictcd business it is the case- bow yiie i)rice of a piece of clotli is 10s. 8d. per yard; Init, 
unreasonable is it for any one to offer a lower price, or in order to be prepar^l for haggling, it is stated to be 
to snpiiose, when offered, that it will be taken? Why, lls. 6«l. The purchaser in this ease may be supimsed to 
thU is cquiv.ntent to asking the disposer if he is willing, Ix' one of those who say that they do not like to haggle, 
for the lienefit of the purchaser, to he as inueli out of probably for the purpose of tlrowing tlio salesman off 
pocket as there is of dilfcrcncc between tlic price asked his guard, and inducing him to state the lowest price at 
and the one offered. »ncc, but who, aftei a]], make a biibit of offering a little 

But it may be urged, that goods are not always w'orth less. He says,** Tlmt’s simdy too dear ? 1 wlU give you 
the price asked for them, and tliat it is tiiercfore quite Us. for it, and take eight yards of it, and that is only 


and the one offered. »ncc, but who, aftei a]], make a biibit of offering a Uttle 

But it nmy be urged, that goods are not always w'orth less. He says,** Tlmt’s simdy too dear ? 1 will give you 
the price asked for them, and tliat it is tiiercfore quite Us. for it, and take eight yards of it, and that is only 
reosoimble to try and bring them down to their projicr 6d. less than you nro asking!* (fenerous man! The 
VfOlne. To this it may lie answered, that the lower a disjw^ser, of course, cannot say that his offer is 9d. room 
merchant of any kind can dispose of his goods profit- than the real price, since it is fid. less than the one 
ably, the more it \rill bo to his advantage, .as he will he asked. This would at once be confessing himself as 
certain to sell the greater quantity. It is, tlicrcf<*rc, the unworthy of nmfldcnce in the estimation of the pur- 
^ritercst of every well-designing trndeaman to ask a mo- chaser, .and ht^ the means of losing not only the present 
derate price for his griods. If a higluT jiricc i.s asked for sale, but future custom. 7'hc bargain is made, tlws 
an article than is done elsewhere, tlaj purciiusor has the money paW, and ix slight discount given ; and in this 


power of going there; for it is the right as well ,'is the 


same amount, although in if you made no ahatement 


!is in the former, the in.'tn goes homo ready to 


interest of every one to buy his goods where they are boast of his bargain. And well he might, were things 
to be had at best value ; but no one has a right t<» seek as ho supimsed ; for his idea is, tiiat on an abioimt of 
to make a man niter the price he has deemed necessary 88s. he has gained 48, besides the dis(*ount, whilst in 
to be paid for his own property. reality he has paid 6s, more than the merdiant wished 

It is common, when the haggler is asked if the article for his goods ! 
he not worth more than he has offered, to got the But more than AWs. ^ome people arc eo prejudiced 
reply, * Oh, Tm no judge of its value, but TU give you in favour of this ^nox^us system, that they ooiitiimc 
that for it* No judge of its value ; and yet, liy his con- to practise it even after they are shown its absurdity 


arrides tliey purchase are the easiest served, and are and when made aware that tlie price is only Sd., re- 
llioso who never haggle. It is the individuals who, plies, ‘J'hcn Til give you sftd.* Hidiculous os this may 
Ignbrant of tlio value of what they wish to buy, sup- appear to some, it is no picture of the fonoy, but a case . 
pose tliat, by offering a lower price than the one n.skod, to which all drapers of any standing can furnish mimy 
they ' are hiking the sure method of making a good parallels. Had the disposer in tills cose been so in- 
bargain, who constitute tho great majority of hagglers ; clinctl, lie might have allowed Iho woman to remain 
and who only requiro to be convinced of the uselessness In her first opinion ; and doubtless she would havo been 
of tile system, in owler to tlieir (riving it up. There arc as well satisfied witli the idea that slw had got n ribbon 
* lomo, iddieed, so sdfisb, that, ulthougli conscious the worth .'id. for 4.}d., as she wonld have been in getting it 
lUi^fS wdl wortli the money asked for it, will, from for 2.Vd.. when made aware that the price was oniy 3d. 
thp dfififo of iMiying cheap, endeavour to screw down Ut hagglers only exercise their pn^pensity, and thev 
llw'tueitfiiant, in order that they may save perhoms tho* are Udter pleased, although they should be cheated of 
of oneperiUy! Yes, and tnoy will not blush to use two shillings, if you have come down one, than tjiey 
ifittitaty to gato their end, than the most importu- would be by getting the article cheaper Uian ito ririue, 
'Uato-b^j^rwoull do fbr tho ss] 


* Af^dghlflNiin the North Amerfciui Kevlew ftW January 1646. 


Toie it is that a stand is now beihg mode in Oooiitry 
towns by many, and in our larger towns by aB the re- 
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Bpectable shops almost tli(t ilboxiiinable practice. * Ko 
abatement’ has now come to a term of more frequent 
use tiian formerly ; and the Words, ‘ We never make two 
prices,* are now common in places where fornierly sucli 
. a statement wotild not only hate been false, but deemed 
niinons. To the propriety of those establisliments wdio 
liave taken stand, the best thanks, not only of the 
young men in their employftibnt, but of the public gene- 
rally, are due ; for whilst orl their assistants they have 
conferred a boon of immense importaru*^, in rendering 
equiy(x»tion and deceit unnecessary, they alFord to the 
public security of fair-dealing, and of disposing of their 
goc^s at one price, and that price, as luis already been 
sliOWn, the lowest they can possibly take. 

Another evil to which drapers and tlieir assistants 
are exposed, is want of conliJcncG in them by the public 
generally. This want of coufidonce extends only to 
their professional character, without having any refer- 
ence to their character and conduct as iiK'inbcrs of 
society. It is confined within the shop, and to the 
transactions of buying and selling, and cannot but he 
galling and liurtfiil to the feelings of tliose -who ai*e coii- 
schnis that they do not deserve to be so treated. 

An klea is entertained by very many t’nat drapers 
, are a class of men who, in respect to business, are 
; entirely under the guidance of selfishness, and who will^ 
I stop at nothing in order to effect a sale. Palsehi»od is 
j attributed to them as their hourly practice ; and dis- 
I honesty and roguery looked upon as nttrcssiiry cpialifica- 
! tions for their trade. It is no uneoininoci thing f(ir tJicm 
to be told plainly ‘that they need ‘say nothing in tlieir 
own favour, fur that, if they were not rogues, they would 
not he fit for their profe.^sion.’ All do not gn this len^^ili 
in words, but show, by their conduct, that they hold the 
same opinions 

How provoking is it for a young man, after eoosei^ n- 
tiously recommending apiece of goods, to bofoM, * Who 
is to believe what you say ? It i,s of course your interest 
to praise the article,’ What roi;st/o is tln n' A>r this 
sneering, cruel e.xpressioii ? Is it only tlie Oilsw.'ouring.^ 
of society who constitute the majority of dnipers ni 
our country? Are their assistants taken from our prU 
sons, or the haunts of vice, that they are thus looked 
upon and treated as common triekstcr.s? Tiiat eases 
of deception and ‘in-taking’ have been practised by 
shopmen on customers, cannot lx; denied ; but they arc 
very rare in the present day; and whtn such «*a-5rs 
have cxicurred, if pro{M 5 rly examiiKd iut<),^it will he 
found that in most of them the customers have had 
themselves to blame, land, by their own conduct, ren- 
dered it necessary on the part of the shopman, if he 
wished to sell to thdln, to practise a deceit, and take 
them in. A case of this description w’ent H|e roiiml of 
the newspapers some time agc). A person wisjjod to buy 
a silk dress, and after Ixiing, shown several pieces, at 
length fixed on one, for whic!i,^howci.»r, slu; would only 
give a certain price, and that C onsiderably lower tb ui 
the one demanded. As it would apjiear, tliere had been 
no abatement allowed to be made in the house, ^o thi? 
offer could not be taken. The customer was just going 
away, when the salesman rapidly put aside the piece 
of silk in question, and fi^laced it by another of f 
lower price than that for which she was offering, and 
cried to her, as she was going out at the dour, * Cmne 
away, ma’am, you may have it’ The dress was cut off, 
the roll price paid, and the customer liighly pleasetT at 
having got it all her own way. How, cases similar to 
«this sometimes^appen ; but was nut the customer pri- 
marily to blame hi laying temptation before the sides- 
man ? Treat young men in such a way as will show 
that you deem them worthy of confidence, and they 
will strive to act so as to merit it But if you treat 
them as rogues, ^ not surprised if they act towards 
you u sudlu 

That drapers are a class of meu whose couduct should 
be the very opposil;^ of what is so gcneridly attributed 
* to will lie at oUce iqpj»Tcnt, when We cousideP that 
tim soocesa to trade dop^ds u][)Oii their so acting as to 


gain the confidence and good-will of the public. They | 
liavo a elmnicter to earn and sustain ; it is for their 
interest to try and gather around them a class of steady I 
and h^giilar customers, who are made to find it agreeable 
und profitable to make their purchases in the same shop, j 
And how is tliis to be accomplished ? Is it by rceom- ; 
mending bad articles ? —by stating what is not the truth ? 

— by taking advantage of the ignorant, and dealing 
unfairly ? Surely not. Tho very opposite must be the 
case. Tims it is evident that, in the absence of all priii- j 
cipio, rc'gard for his own interests will serve to make a ! 
draper act so as to merit confidence : for where is the 
individual so foolish as, for the sake of the few shillings, 
or XKTbaps pence, to run the risk of losing years of that t 
person’s dealings, as he would assuredly do when liis j 
(‘uiulii(!t came to Ik* tliscf»vered ? 

It is not uiicominon for a shupkeeiier to find thiit his j 
w'ord ill matters of business is held us nothing by tliose j 
who, in other social relations, show that they regard ' 
hint as a person who may be relied on. This may be ; 
primarily owing .to its being understood that there are 
ways of speaking and acting in business which are con- 
sidered us allowable, though they would Ixi condemned ; 
in common filJiiirs. We '.vould remark, however, that 
to find one's honesty in business matters systematically . 
doubted, must oiierate grievously in discouraging the ' 
desire of acting fairly in other respects. Tlie a exatioii of ; 
spirit wliich the ])iiblio want of faith excite.** in drapers 
and their assistants, must be felt in order to bo prop»;rly j 
known, l^et any liunourable person put himsc^lf in their 
xdace, and think how he would like to sec ever> thing ! 
he said liNteued to with obvious marks of incredulity, I 
and Oiis through a whole day, and from one day to an- j 
other, and some faint coiu-eptioii of their sufferings may ; 
1 h: funned. It is submitted that men thus eontinually 
liable to being lowered in their own esteem must be 
af>t, .sooner or latc*r, to justify the suspicions with wh»th j 
they are regardovl. 

Allot lier evil to wJiich this class of tho (‘omniunity, , 
ts^teeiully assistants, are (*X]>05ed, is to. Inj found in ' 
flu* practice of those who go * a -shopping' without 
the intention of hu.ving. This description of persons 
are of two classes ; first, those who visit druxHTs’ Bhons 
w'ithoiit any intenrion of purchasing, but probably 
for the .sake of killing time, or seeing what are the ' 
fashions of the day. I'liii class is by far tlie smallest 
c»f tho two, and proilurtivo of the least anumat of evil, 
a.s t hey Iioriestly iivqw tlieir intentions of not juirchasing, , 
but merely looking at the gtwids ; and therefore no uls- 
.appointment i> experieneed w'hen they do not buy. Ifc ■ 
is the seeon'l and mure numerous class who give rise to 
the evil now under consideration ; namely, those who 
<lo indeed intend purchasing, but iii>t until they have 
first visited a nuriilx;r of shopM. Such persons enter the 
shop they have residvod to visit first with the full deter- 
mination that, although they should see artides quite 
suited to their mind, not to purchase them till they 
first see what other shops have got. boine may Ix^: 
startled ab tiiis statement, and inclined to doubt its 
veracity; but it is quite true that such persons as j 
tliose above-described are not rare, nor do they seek to I 
make any secret of tlieir conduct. Should these obser- 
vations be read by any of tliis class, they will know tliat 
this descrip|i(jii in ;i true one. 

Another, and the last evil we w ould mention, is to lie 
found in a habit which many have of stating the price of 
au article to be lower than they rcallv paid for it The 
reason for this eoiiduet is a desire to be thought to liave 
made good bargains, and the foolish wish of having those 
bargains envied. Many are heard to say, ‘ Some people 
get things luiusually cheap ; I can never ^ any of them 
.when I come to buy.’ No ; and why ? BecAuse uie * some • 
people’ you allude to never bought the artides at tho 
prices they stated, nor near to tMiD. The evils of this 
practice consist in the false view It gives of the value 
of articles, and the consequent mfiicutty there is in 
obtaining them. An individual who has seen on artido 
said to bo purchased for a iMuriain amount, and anxious 
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to obtain the same, cannot be blamed, vrben going to a 
shop to get it, and finding it to be charged considerably 
higher, if she should refuse to take it, and go away 
with the impresaion that the merchant wished to take 
her in. Here tlib vain desire for a little envy has led to 
tlic teiring of a falsehood, has deitrlved the draper of a 
gOod custbrner, and has })erhaps ruined his reputation 
I in that customer’s estimation, and in the circle in which 
! slic moves. tk>rae, again, wlio are guilty of this proc* 

I tice, aro actuated by a desire to gain not prtiise, but 
I money by it. These gencnilly work by means of an- 
i other. They ask n ];)erson to bring them home, from a 
ocrlain shop, a quantity of the same goods they them- 
selves purchased a few* day previous at a certain price ; 
taking c.aro, however, that the price incntioned be a 
j little less than whut was paid. I'licy seem to reason 
in this way — * Tlic mercliaiit w'ill perhaps forget what 
I paid ; or he will not like to refuse the jiersoii I have 
» employed; siio is a good customer. Or lie will not 
I disappoint me for such a trifie : in eitliec way, 1 will 
; gain my end.’ And often they do so; but the more 
i the pity. Success only encourages future a^^acks ; and 
the projH»r way of getting fid of this annoy ance is by 
ttt once refusing tt) yield to it. 

I _ Sii(‘h are the evils to which drapers and their assistants 
I are exposed from the prcHcnt system of doiug business, 
> and w'hieh tcud materially to harass and anuoy them 
, in discfiarging the duties of their calling. Many of these 

■ evils are geiiurally little known, except by tbuse who 
sulFer froiii tlicrii, and consequently their sources remain 

■ unheeded. It is to be b<»ped, however, that some good 
j will l>e done by thus bringing the subjoet before the 
. tuiblie. Sliould any buch benefit result, even in 

! Imtidilest and most partial degree, the writer of tliese 
: remaikb will have aiiained the object be had in view. 

!' ' A Dhaim.u’s Assistant. 


WOnKl.Nd MEN’S KVENINOS. -THE JlAMmiCAD 
I UKABlNtJ-MDOMS. 

Tiik devil is iK-st met by trupr/Aiuhis. 'fhat is to eay, 
less good is attainable t»y direct coinleiniiatioii of hi-* 
allurements^ than by competing uguinsl liini with allure- 
ments of iui equally powerful, though imuK-ent kind. 
Ei)r exam])le, it is of little use to convince w(»rkingni<‘ii 
{ that the public-house is a vulgar and dchusing place in 
wkicli to apeiiil the evening, unless >ou sbv)\v them an- 
other pl;u‘e wliere th<- time may be spent ;us JiKreeably, 
and with l>onellt instead of damage. I’or this rta.-'on 
we are always ideasci! to bear of anyellvrts, tni liowe\er 
Immble a seale, to atlord Ininnlesb amu>.jmeiit and re- 
creatiou, not to 8i)eak of instruction, to tlie working- 
classes. And wliere we think tiie efforts such as m.iy 
easily repeatiai elsewhere, wc arc glad to say wluit 
we can in their favour. 

Jt was under such feelings that wo adverted, upw'ards 
of a twelvemonth ago, to a little establi.^hment wbieli 
had been set up, under sumewluit iieculinr regulations, 
at llami>6te«ad. We now learn, IVuiu a report before u», 
that the tlamp&fead Ucntibuj^llooms o(»ntmue to llourisii, 
though with Home changes on the original plan. The 
furuisliing of coffee to the rnembers has been given up, as 
Ki'CiL to be not required, atnl classes fur instruction have 
been introduced instcail. There arc now between fifty 
and sixty members, chielly w'orking gardener*, y«)ung 
journeymen artisans, and the sous of the village trades- 
men, whose weekly payments of twopence eimh, with 
a small sum raisotl by subscription, appear to be suili- 
cient to defray the expenses. These arc for rent, fire, and 
lights, books, newspapers, and pcriodic»d publications 
— tlie classes being taught gratuitously. Two rooms, 
front and back— ^n from sly till ten every evening, 
except Sondays— form this little temple of dawning in- 
telligence and rational amusement. In the firoutroom 
are placed the Times and St .lames a Chronicle (which 
a neigltbouring gentleman fiirniidios gratuitously), the 
lUiistratod licmdon News, the Gardeners’ Chrouide, 
^ Punch, and Chambers’s Journal and hUscdlany ; and it 


is not tuiworthy of remark, wiat the simply literary 
publications are the most sougnt after,, HeM also aro 
thirty volnmcS of books, obtained from a pii H ic library 
at the cost of a small subscription, and of course 
changed at projier intervals. In the back room are the 
classes— senior and junior— for instruction in writing, 

I grammar, and Composition, Latin, and drawing. The 
three first are taught togetluf , by sotting the pupils to 
write down the substance of some tale, or other matter, 
which is read aloud to them, and tlien going over and 
correcting their productions. ’ By this means,' says a 
correspondent, ‘ individuals who, a year ago, would have 
been unable, had they attempted it, to express them- 
selves intelligibly in writing, have become conipeteut 
to write a very fair and creditable letter.* Drawing Is 
learnt in an equally practical manner, by copying bu.sts; 
while the principles of perspective are not neglectcti 
* It is nut a little romarkablc/ pursues our oorrespoa- 
dent, * that the Latin class should be one of the two | 
w}ii(!h ah‘ best attended; and the fact suggests that 
Working men ore capable of higher mental eujoji;ments 
tlma i.s usually supposed. Some of tlie junior classes are 
conducted by afevvof the more advanced members, wiio 
are tlesirous of extending to others the benefit they have 
rcct ived and learnt to value for tlieniselves.* 

Altogether, the TJampstead Keading-llooms seem to 
be serving their professed object most satisfactorily. If 
there is aiiy thing: left t«) be lamented, it is, that the,, 
benefits fire, after all, limited to a class or grade. There 
are in Hampstead Imndreds of vnne/ /xjyjf, (httikcy l*oyhy 
and dlber youths gf siiiular occupations, who equally 
reqiiir.^ an evening refuge for hurtless entertainmtut 
and lUftiructioy, but who could not properly Ixj taken 
into tills institution. LeUus express our hope that some 
equally appropriate liaibouraae wdl ]»e found for this 
class of persons ; as also that iusti^utions of the klod 
which wo hav-c described may si>e» iliiy extend into dis- 
tricts where tley are as yet unknown. 


; , PECCLIAH MAiJH.kGlvCUSTOM Ih WALES, j 

Vfky liiiio is known by llio public generally of the muri- } 
iicrs .md iiistoius oi tlie Wehh— -among the lower oidci-s i 
of whom tiieri* still lingers luueh of that brotherhood whjcli 
eh;tra('teiMt)ed our unce.stors several et iituries ago. One of ■ 
their most euritms prai tices is that of marriage * biddingA,' ' 
wlileh in iuvariabiv followed in tlio agricidtural disirietN; ' 
and w hicli, however otld it m.iy appear to uh, is not witlmut j 
its .idvanl.igc.-.* ' ^ [ 

\s .soon as tluj \vediliu*:-day is fixed, the coutracthig j 
];artu's prim and disinhiiu* small haml-hillfi, of wUieli the ; 
fuUM\>hig 18 a speeimen, dated so reecytly as tlio iWtli of ; 
January UM«): — j 

‘ As wi? inle'id entering tlio iintrimouial state, we are ; 
euertiir.aued by our fiieiids :iiid relations ti» make a bidding ] 
on ilie we:wiio»i, 'whieh ill be hold on Thiu-sda\, Eo!>ru{ury j 
tlio I Jib, lit the house rolled Birth-lw y«l, parish of ixnighor, \ 
w hen and where the favoiu#of your irood and agrecalilo ; ; 
company is hiimbh ^olieited ; and whatever donation you 
may be pleased to bestow on us then, will be thankfiilly 
' received, Suid eheerftilly n'puid whenever called furou » 
similar occasion, bj jour n*ost obedient servants, ; ’ 

9 * tflUb-FlTH ilOWKU., j, 

^ • Mauv Moruax. j : 

‘ 'fho joung mnn's mot her, San h Howell, desin's that oil j 
debt-J <»f the cihovc n.iturc duo ti; her bo laiid on the above j 
day ; tb»* yoniig woinairs father and mother, Williiuti an«l • 
MartiiH Morg.'ui, desire that all debts of tho above naturo 
due to tliem be }i;tid on the above day.' ^ 

The number of persons w'ho assemble on such occasious 
varies areor».liiig to the eharacter and connexiOQ of the 
{Sillies interested. Both issue billets to their aequaiui- 
aiiccs ; and tiius there are frtMpicnHy congregai<Hi as unt,ny 
03 one huiulivd, or one bundrt'd and eighty individiuUs, ^ 
lioth si xes and all ages. Should t-ho bride and brid^igroo^ ' 
live some dist.ancc apart, their res^etive retinues set out 
early in the luorniug, neaded by a fiddlsr, w hose native ibtiaie 
enlivens the journey. They generally coi^rive to make, a 
half-way #nceliiig, wher6 both {Nirtics amalgamate, IM 
prooi 2 cd directly to churclu Dn tho way thithoK*, it it 
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tom«r)% ftA in Scotlontl, fof tome of tho neighbonring lads 
to hide bclitnd a tree or hficlge, and mi<ldeuiy fire a fainte, 
muoh to tho consternation of the females in the joyous pro- 
eession. 

After the oeremony is liver, the whole assemblage repair 
to tho house of the Imacgroom^ father, to partake of some 
refreshment (for which each pays his or her quota), and to 
deposit their domdaotuu Tho ainoiuit collected varies ac- , 
cording to> the eironniBtano|P of the individuals, averaging 
from 1130 to L.100 ; in sonm instances it has reuohcd L.)50. 
The sum thus gained affords to the * young beginners* con- 
siderable assistance, enabling them to coniiucncc ]|fe free 
and nnembarrassed by pecuniary difficulties. AsVjll bo 
seen br' the printed invitation, the individuals thus assisted 
hold themselves responsible, in point of houuur, for the 
repayment of the various sums cotitri1)utcd, when those 
who advance them art; alM)ut to take a similar step. Should 
tlioae who give tho tlonatipns i:ot rotpiiro repayinciit ou 
their own account, they have the })owcr of demanding them 
in fkvour of any i>f tlieir cinldren. In almost ev<Ty cjise 
there are a number of bachelor and maiden contributors ; 
and thus the newly-wcddcd couple are 011 the whole gainers, 
whib; yio repayments also fall due at distant and scattereiL 
periods. 

As .at tho old Scotch ‘ penny- weddings,' the proceedings 
are wound up with a daiU'C in the bam, or other ccmvenietit 
a}»artment, where, with music, dancing, and drinking, the 
mirth soon grows loud and furious ; fortunate if it tt'rxni- 
nates as harmlessly as it bt'gan. 


PKFECTIVE HOUSE HllAlNAGE.- 

A recent number of tho Lancet, in mi obituary notice of 
the late Dr James Johnson, the editor of the Medical and i 
Cliirurgical Review, gives the following account <»f his 
death At tho age of sixty-seven he atill carrwid his 
years bravely ; his hair was scarcely bleached by so many 
winters — ^it hod grown a little, and but a little, sfutrse uiHm 
the crown ; his frame w'as still erect, his step Jirm, and nut 
a tooth was missing from its upiiointcd jdacc. He had 
long been partial to Brighton, and the milw^iy oft\>recl him 
facilities 01 which ho detemiinnl to avail himself. lie re- 
solved to remam there for a c/nTplc of iiiuiiths, coming up 
to town three days in tho week, to see his patients. Un- 
fortunately, Briglitou was so full, that he found it impos- 
sible to procure a house or apartments on West <*liff, an<l 
was compelled to w-iiair to East Cliff’, tlie lower portion of 
the town. Herr tho drains arc frequently deranged, and 


it happened that they bad l>ecn so at the house he selected, | 
immediately before liis visit to it. 'I'he residents and visi- 
tors had nil been seliU'd with diarrha?a, gnd tliis attacked 
himself, and thoso , attending him, almost on the iiistant 
tliat ho entered «jtr His intention to rcnial’.i at Brighton 
three clays in the week was not acted on. Devoured by 
ennui, he turned with satiety from the gruu]w on the 
Parade, or the boaf s on the beach, and, aftcT one attempt, 
he fled to the express train, and came to and returned 
from Lomfon doily. Tho excitement an<| exertion were 
too great. On tlie 4 th October, returning by the train 
to Brighton, ho was seized in it with a rigor. On arriving 
at his lodgings, he exclaiindff to wife that, unless be 
oonld procure a free perspim^on, this attack would Itc his < 
death. 'Diat night he was dmirious. Tlie diarrheea, which 
had fievcr ceased, became aggravated ; dysentery — the low 
foveg of, tho aged and exhausted — ^woh c^tablisli jd on it ; 
and, worn out by purging,. tormina, toncsinuH, hiccup, he. 
expired on tho 10th, surrounded by his family, ;uid sciupiblc 
nearly W the last* ^ 

HOW TO nnEAK OFF A BAD IZADIT. 

The .late Mr Loudon, the celebrated writer on ga^ening, 
&e. during the time he was suffering so severely from the 
pain mills agm, found no ease but from taking laudanum; 
and he became at Inst so habituated to the use of tills 
ikndoiii potion, tlat ho took a wine-glassAil every eight 
•hours. After the amputation of his arm, however, ho 
wished loloave off taking It, as he was awaro of its hd^- 
rioos effirota^upon his general licalth ; and he conirlvcd to 
oohe hfou^lf bx putting a wine-glsMsful of water hito his 
quart botm' of limdanum every time he took out a wine- 
gbwsffit of the potion, ao^tlwt the mbEtnra became gradually 
weaker every desr, tlU at iagt it was little more than water; 
end he found tmift he liad onred himself of this dangerous 
habit wltheut experiencing any Inoonvcnieuce. * 


LOVELY SPRING. 

IN ANswxa TO Tsx poav NKTiTtKo * MATBrui. srn|Nu!’ * 

Thoo say'at that spring Is hateful, because her UossomshriKlit 
Hide the treasure of thy selfisli heart from thine edtgiug Might ; 
Rut what Is she to all the bunt, and blu^, and Moom of uprlnff ? 
How dark the soul, at such a time, that tiilnkeof murmuriiig.' 

Thy love has eyes of dowy blue, but spring's young glowing aky , ♦ 
Has a chanu that thou caiist never fln«l in earthly luatden's eye ; 
Bright are her Ups, but spring's exquisite fairy buds cclipso 
Tho beauty, and the whispered sweets, of thy beloved's Ujis. 

She hath a graceful form thou say'st ; go, mirk the bow of spring 
Sweeping tho gloomy arch of heaven— a grand and glerloiiN thing ! 
And tell mo if that rainbow bright, the banner of tho stonii, 

Hath not hs fierfect symmetry os thy fair Idol's form ? 

Her brow b white ; tho snowdrop's head'Is wlilter, purer far t 
Her voice is soft ; but foil as soft tho linnet's love songs are. 

Dark, hclHsh spirit ! walk abroad on tlie young bridal earth, 

And then call batefol. If thou ennst, this glorious time of mirth. 

All things look up to Heaven, and sniile; the heart should uiwt 
arw, 

And blcas tJic love which .sc^nds iis down an earthly paradjae. 

The flowers come forth, like voices soul from some sweet land of 
love. 

And breathe of some more glorious world, like tho niuminff dove. 

They come and blctw the lowly cot, they crowd the princely bower ; 
The peasant has her wreath of spring, the queen her favouritu 
flower : 

They, syinisithlsing deair ones ! come, tbelr tearful heads to wu\c 
Over tho dust of those wo love, tlie low and lonely grave. 

Ah spring— kind spring ! she ne'er forgets the tear-bedowod tomb ! 
No : she scatters there her youngest buds, and bids them softly 
bloom : 

Sho clothes w ith leaves the lattice of thy desir one's hallowctl bower, 
To teach llicc there oro lovely things bedsides that won)hipiM.'d flower. 

Cio forth, and watch tho gloriouh spring- the love, the bride of 
earth ! 

a})r!ng— blesHMl spring ' so full of heart, and liannony, and mirth ! 
Oh, 1 would have all hearts lejoieo, all tongues exulting sing. 

Cod, we bleas thy tireless love, for the bright and beaming 
spring !* 

We know the human liosom hath a w'orld of love to pour 
At the feet of some fair object it dcltghteth to adoit; ; 

That world of love should all be His who sends 11 in aiigcl srving, 
And, next to Him, to oil things bright and beautiful should cling. 

f rive m^* tho gn^at, grand heart, oa large as it wa.'i made to he*. 

That tiikcH In Gml, and heaven, and earth, like a deep and glorious 
Nca; 

That secH the stamp of Beauty bntad and wide on everything, 

And loves that beauty overywhero— and dearly Joves the spring. 

Why dost thou narrow up tby soul to one tiling God has made ? 
Why Hboiild orio star of lovdjmH;^ His IsiundlcsN niuishine shade ? 
Idolater ! go, mark the ffnwc'’^, and hear the bright birds sing. 

And bless the npeuod hand of love for the gay .ind glorious spriir' ! 

* 6i*c No. JlO dmge 9G of present volume). 


KBITOKIAL NOTEB. 

A corretpondent, referring to a lute papor on tho work.'i of Ccr- 
vase flarkhom (* Tho English Ifousewlfo m 164.7,* published in 
Na Oftf p. 31.1, of 4th volume of the Journal, new aeries), whore 
we bad remarked hofftfU as described among other English dishes 
of the seventeenth oentury, direots nnr attontloii to the fact, 
that this peculiar preparation in alluded to in an Boglisb boolc 
of much older date, namely, Lydgate's ^-orui J'hebiv. , Warton 
rciirefi4*ntB Lydgate aa at bis highcbt oinincoeo as a poet about 
the yoor 1430. Jn this Starif, a host at Canterbury, Inviting his 
guest to supper, tells him ho will have, among other diiduw,' 'A 
round hagls.' It is etirfoiis thus to asoertain that England^, la 
an earlier and loss dainty state of her cuisine, did not ropii- 
diate the homely, yet rellshablo fare M'hloli has sSnea bogn left 
to tho sole enjoyment of us northern barbarians, amongst oven 
whom it ft* now nearly extinct. Tho some corrmpeindent siis^ests 
that ih(ep*s head may have been a Rotaan dishi as bi Jutiiihallbook-^ 
1., satire 3) the following lines ficenr 

Quis tecum seetllo pertnm 
Butor et elijH cenwte loArd coiiiodtt< • 

With reference to tho bfogmphfc idtetch of Tbsodnrs Besik; hi 
No. no, wo are informed that that unfortuiiatAwJC, besidba the late 
Dean of Worcester, hod a temul brot/terf ruffe UvlOf, tfeg) SMnWof 
a third marriage of his father . ,, ^ 

^iMIshcd b^wrsnd R. CrAm^^ friiio 

m MlUer Btnet, Olaggow) ; and, with t he ir p ofastmt M n Hi 
Cisa, Amen Corner, Loqd^— Printed by W* m 11. Chambnrr, 
Bdinbuigh. 



ANIMAL HUMANITY. 

It i8 extremely curious to ulpserve iu animals ways and 
doings like those of human beings. It is a depsirtiiiciit 
of naturul history which has never betui honoured with 
any systenmtk; stu«ly : perhaps it Is thought too trifling 
for grave philosophers. I must i^rofpss, however, that 
; I fid there is some value in the inquiry, as tending to 
! give us sympathies with the lower animals, and to dis- 
I , pose us to treat them more kindly than we generally do. 

: I The aports of nniniuls arc* ppculiarly aftocting, Thi*y 
! , come home to our sexual feelings ; an<l the idea is the 
|! more touching, when w'o regard the poor beasts as 
! ' perhaps enjoying themselves when on tlic very brink (»f 
j . suflering death for our enjoyment. 

It is retiorted by all wlm have the charge of flocks, 

J that the lambs resemble cbiltlren very much in their 
. , Hpurts. In the mellowed glow of a June evening, while 
. the ewes are quietly resting in preparation for their 
I i night*s sleep, the lambs gather together nt a little dis* 

; ; tance, ]K;rliups in the neighbourhood of a br<x»my knoil, 

I ' and there begin a set of praiiksotne frolics of their 
own, dancing fantastically about, or butting, jia in je.Ht, 
against each other. Tiie w'hole aifair is a regular game 
at romps, such as a merry group of human younkera will 
j <x:casionally be allowed to enjoy just bel\)re going to 
I liejJ. It is highly amusing to witness it, and to trace 
i the rescmhlaitce it hears to liunnin doings: which is 
{ Bometimc.s carried so fur, tliat a single mamma will be 
i seen looking on close by, apparently rather happy at 
I the idea of the young folk Iwing so merry, but anxious 
’ also that they should not behave too roughly ; other- 
wise. she must certainly interfere. 

Monkeys have similar habits. In the countries of 
the Kastern Peninsula and Archipelago, where tliey 
abound, the matrons are often observed, in the cool of 
the evening, sitting in u cnrclo round their little ones, 
which amuse thei^lves with various gambols, 1*he 
I merriment of the young, as tliey jump over each others’ 

I heads, make mimic lights, and wrestle in sport, is most 
! ludicrously contrasted with tiie gravity of their scnior.% 
which might be presumed as delighting in the fun, but 
far too staid and wise to let it appear. Thqre is n 
rbgard^ however, to discipline ; and wlicnever any foedish 
babe behaves decidedly ill, the mamma will be seen to 
jump into the throng, seize the offender by the tail, and 
administer exactly that extreme kind of chastisement 
which has so long been in vogue among human parents 
and hitniao teachers. 

That tliere is mbrriment— genuine human-like mer- 
rlment-Hin many of the lower animals, no one can doubt 
who h«$ eyier uratcluni the gambols of tlie kill, tl&e lamb, 
' tho kitt», of dogm^ which 

* Ooour swby In long oxoitislon, 

And worry uthar in divsnsiou.' 


But there is something to be observed in these sports * 
stiU iiioro liuuiaii-like than mere sport The principle 
of wake-bdievv, or jest as opposed to earnest, can be dis- 
cerned in many of their inerry-niRkiiiga A fri^d of 
mine one day ob:»erved a kitten amusing itself by run- 
ning along past its mother, and giving her a lit^ pat 
on the cheek every time it passed. This must have been 
done as a little practical joke. It may bo added, that the 
cat stood it for some time very tranquilly ; but at la.^t, ap- 
pearing to get irritated by the iteration of such absurd . 
procpflure, she gave her offspring a blow on the side of the ^ 
hi*ad, that sent the little creature spinning to the other 
side of the room. *.Thc kitten looked extremely sur- 1 
T)ri«'*d >it this at t of mainina, as considering it very un- j 
gracious of liennot to take tlie joke in the w'ay it was i 
meiint. Tho same geiitlffluan has observed similar fun ! 
going on in a department of the animal kit^gdom ccr- j 
taiiily far below the i)oint where we v, ould have expected i 
it; namely, amVn^ spiders. He has seen a little spider j 
ca|Kring about its parigit,^ running up to it, and then 
away again, so as to leave no doubt upon his mind that ! 
tiio creature was making merry. Ants, too, have their ' 
8]Hxrts. They pat each otliers’ cheeks, wrcstlo and : 
tumble, and ride on each uDiers’ backs, like a set of ; 
schoolboys. i 

The himlhi acts of anhuah^ among themsdves ! 
anti towanls mankind, ft)mi the next scries of pbeno- j 
mena to w liicU 1 w ould direct attention. Burns justly 1 
eiilogiaios, as affiigh virtue, the being disposed to hold ! 
our being on the terms, * Each aids the others.’ It j 
is the grand distinction of human society, to interpose ) 
for the comfort and protection of each* other in needful ’ j 
cases. Many families of the lower animals are indiffer- ; 
ent on sneh points *, but others are not. It is not yet ' 

I many months since some wor]^raen, engaged in repairing , 
the cathedral of Glasgo^*, ob^Tved au unusual concourse , 
of sparrows coming n^guluny to a hole in one of the ' 
slanting walls, and there ma^ng a great ado, as if feed- 
ing somo^irds within. Cariosity l)eiug at length ex- 
cited, the men proceeded to examine tho place, and found ■ 
that*a luotlicr bird, after thc^ight of her brood, bad 
got her leg entangled in some of the threads composing j 
her nest, so that she was kept a prisoner. The leg | 
WHS visibly swollen by the chafing produced by her j 
efforts to escape. In this distressing situation the poor I 
bird had been condoled with and fed by her feUows, 
exactly as a liuiuau being might have bc^ iu similar 
cireuiiistances. 

Not long before that time, in the pleasure-grounds of 
Rannoch Lodge in Tortlishirc, a little field-bird was ob- 
served by the gamekeeper to wound itself by fiyiog 
against one of the so-called invisible fetiees ; wbereupuat 
a companion, not stated to have bpcii a mate, came wrikl 
sat beside, it, as it were sighing and soobing, 

W'hether he himself was caught— which was easily dm' 

• 
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by the spectator of the He tooV home, the two 

birds, and had them carefully attended to, till the 
wounded bird had a little recovered ; he then set them 
both at liberty ; and, to pursue the narrative of a locat 
newspaper, ‘ nothing could have been more touching 
than the affectionate solicitude with which the one 
watched the progress of the other — now lending it a< 
wing, and again cheering it while it rested, until both 
were at Icn^h lost to ttie view of the kind-hearted 
gamekeeper/ 

Instances like those could l)c multiplied indoflnitoly. 
They are the daily habits of some oreatures. The dugoim, 
a whale-like animal, but liorbivorous, has the social fool- 
ing 80 strong, that, when one is barpoonod, tlie others 
around, regardless of tlioir own danger, and oiulesivour 
to wrench out the weapon with their teeth. In what is 
this different from a soldier shielding a eomrade, or en- 
deavouring to re.seiie him from dying of his wounds on 
the field of battle? ( )f the many anecdotes bdd respect- 
ing rational-looking proceedings of animals for th»i be- 
nefit dr each other, I .»*hall a»iopt one related by Monk 
! lA'wns in t)ne of his letters. * About ten tlays ago [ writ- 
' iiig in Jamaiea], one of the farm-keeper's wives w'as 
’ going honiew'.ards throutrh the wood, when she saw a 
rt)ehiiek running towards her with great sia'ed. Think- 
ing that it was gtiing to attaek her with its liorns, she 
was considerably alarmed ; but, at the distanee of a lew 
Spaces, the animal stopped, and disa])peare(l among the 
bushes. The woman recovered herself, and was ]»ro- 
ceeding on her w'ay, when the roehiki;k appeared again, 

■ ran towards her as Ixifore, and again retreated, without 
; doing her any harm. On this being done a tliird time, 
the woman was induced to follow it, till \i led hereto the 
' Bide of a deep ditch, in whiclt slie discovered a young 
roebuck unable to extricate itself, and on tlie point of 
being smothered in the water. The w'oman immedituel}' 
endeavoured to rescue it, during which , the otlvcjjr rw- 
buck stood quietly by, and a« soon as herexertJons were 
. successful, the tvi’o aninials gallnjjped awav t(»gether.’ 

’ 'fhe same mcasunjs liave often hi*eii jidopted by dogs 
on: account of a master vdio 1ms fjillen into any kind^^f 
trouble. Tjcaving him, they run Iiotne, scrahdi ai^e 
. door, and, on gaining admittance, pull the skirts of ^ih* 

\ or servant, to induce her to come to the spot for his relief. 

* The horse, too, sometimes shows thi-s species of sagacious 
I kindness. Not three inontlis before the time when thi.s 
yiaper was written, the liorse of a man called (iraliain, 

' belonging to the Staininorc eollierie.s, came home in tiu* 

' evening without him. vVecording to a local chronicler, 

1 the animal * proceeded direct to the house-door, anti 
i commcneetl neighing, and Ktemcd greatly distressed, 
j Being a docile, playful animal, Graham''8 family did not 
i at first take much notice of its complaints, nc^t thinking 
; but that Graham himself was not far distant ; he, how- 
ever, not arriving in a short time, and the horse still 
continuing its wailings, they biijiiainc a little alarmed, 
and a person was therefoA' despatched on the roail in 
search of him. Ilii was found lying on the road near 
Coupland Beck, a distance; of two miles from Appleby, 
“^ith hi* head Bevercly cut, and in an insensflde state. 
The evening wa* extrlbmely cold, and a pinching frost 
having set in, he would^doiibtless have iierished liAd ho 
lain much longer.* It appeared that the poor man had 
fallen asleep, and in that state tumbled from his cart 
The sense of duty is another of the hunian-like cha- 
racteristics of animals, and ono of those best *knowu. 
A dog will take a trust, and fulfil it as well as a man. 
A very ailecting instance was pAsented abemt two 
y*ars ago by a female dog belonging to a shepherd 
near Dunning in Perthshire. The man had bought 
fyt bl* roaster, at Falkirk, four score of sheep, which 
be immediately despatched homewards, wuier the care 
of his dog ahmst though the fio<dc had to go seventeen 
i miles through a populous country. The poor aulrnal, 
when a few miles on the road, dropped two whelps; 
but, faltbAil tg her charge, she drove the sheep on a 
. mile or two Anther; then, allowing them to^iltop, re* 

1 tamed fat her pups, wliloh she carried fat about twq 


miles in advance of the shedp, Tjeaving her pups, the 
collie again ' returned for the sheep, and drove thcMn 
onwards a few miles. This she continued to do, al- 
ternately carrying her young ones, and taking chii.Tgc 
of the flock, till she reached home. The manner of her 
acting on tliis trying occasion was afterwards gathered 
by the shepherd from various individuals, who had ph- 
SLTved these extraordinarj^ proceedings of the poor ani- 
mal on the road. It is painful to add, that she did not 
succeed in bringing her offspring alive to hor master's 
house. As a iKMuient to this tale, take one relating to a 
Newfoundland dog, which lived a few years ago with a 
family in one of the southern states of the American 
I inion, and which had rescued one of its roaster’s daugh- 
ters fVom drowning. The family had to proceed in a 
schooner for the city of St Augustine : they iiad ern- 
harkcil, and the vessel w'as swinging off from the pier, 
when tlie dog w'as missed. To quote a newspaper nar- 
rative : — * They whistled and called, but no dog appeared ; 
the (‘aptam became restive, swore he would wait no 
longer, gave the order, and the craft swept along the 
waters wdth a spanking bree/.e, and was soon a quarter 
of a mile from the shore. T’he girl and her father were 
standing at the stern of tljp ves.sel, looking buck upon 
the city, w-hicli they bail probably left for ever, when 
suddtMiiy Towscr was seen running down to the edge of 
the wharf with something in his mouth. With a glass, 
they discovered tliat it was his master's pocket-hand- 
kerchief, w'hich had been dr<»pped fi«)mewhero upon the 
road down to the vessel, and which ho now recollected, 
with some (‘ompuiictioiis of eonscienee, he had scait his 
shaggy servant back to look after. Tlic dog looked 
piteously arouml upon the bystanders, then at the re- 
treating vessel, and leapt boldly into the water. JJis 
master immediately pointed out the noble animal to*thc 
captain, and requested him to tlirow his vessel into tlie 
wind, until the dog could near tliein. He also tdfered 
a large sum if he W'ould drop his boat, and pick him up ; 
told him of tlic maimer in which he had preserved the 
life of his daughter *, and again offered him the prhgj 
of a passage if lie would save the faithful creature. 
Tlie girl joined her iiitreaties to those of hejr father's, 
aiql implored that her early friend might l)e rescued, 
Ihifr'the captain was a savage; he was deaf to every 
ap|)eal of humanity; kept obstinately on his course; 
and the hctt(.T animal oi the two followed the vessel 
until, his strength exhausted, and his gcnerv>iis he?ri 
chilled by dc.spair, he sank among the more merciful 
billows.* 

The high degree in which animals aro susceptible of 
atUirhmeut^ needs little illustration; for every one knows 
the dog and horse. One is, how'cver, less struck by 
the general fact, that the.xc animals, and home others, 
devole themselves to a kindly and servile association 
with m.an, than by the ])articular friendships which cer- 
tain unimalK form Avith individuals qf our species, as if 
from some peculiar, though inseruiable election of qua- 
lities, or, it may be., merely from accidental contact. 
We can even, iu some instances, see this attended by a 
denioust ration of an autd long syne filing, such as usu- 
ally attends the rencontres of human friends long sepa- 
rated. For example — A few years ago, a sailor, entering 
a show of wild beasts at Blyraouth, was sui^rised to 
find a tiger very much agitated at his approacn, actmg 
always vith the greater violence the neater he cftitif 
to its cage. The keeper, to whom lie pointed out the 
circumstance, remarked that the beast must either he 
greatly pleased, or as much annoyed. Upcm this the 
sailor went close up to the den, and, after a fnw roloutes, 
during which the animal lashed its sides , with its 
tail, and uttered the most frightful bdlowings, hh dlti- 
covered that it was a tiger which h^ beeh. brought 
home to England a few years before Under hit csptefihil 
care. It now beenme Jack** tom to bo d^hgbtcd, tis 


care. It now beenme Jack** tom to bo d^hgbtcd, tis 
it appears tlie tiger was, in thus' reco^fHl^ his 
friend; and, after making repeated apj^eations to be 
pemitted to enter the dep« for the pursue, as he' *aid« 
of * shaking a fist’ with tl^ beantuhl aiuipal, he was 
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suffered so to do: the iron door was opened, and in 
jumped Jack, to the delight of himself and striped 
friend, and the astonishment of the lookers-on. The 
affection of the animid was now shown by caressing and 
licking the pleased sailor, whom he seemed to welcome 
ivith the heartiest satisfaction *, and when tho honest 
tar leil the den, the anguish of the poor animiil apjHiared 
almost insupportable. Was not this the very same sen- 
timent whicui makes us sing, * Should auld acquiiiiitanc'e 
be forgot?' But animals of much lower grade will 
strike up friendships w'ith men. There is an anecdote: 
(if a goose whicii became uuac'cciuntably attaeiied to a 
farmer in Ireland, insomuch that it raised a joke at his 
expense. One day it foliowed liim to a court, wliieh he 
was attending upon public duty, and so irritated was 
lie, tlmt he twisted his whip about its neck, and swung 
it round till he tiioiight it dead. Some time after, when 
he WHS lying dangerously ill, he was liorror-struck to 
oliservc the same goose looking in at his window, ilia 
daughter told him it had waited tlicrc, with an uir of 
the greatest concern, during tlui whole time ot* his ill- 
ness. Of course there was no standing this disinterested 
attaeiimeut, aud tlie i>our goose was nustaiitly admitted 
into favour. 

Tliis predilection of imimals for piirticubir persons 
was ontM3 the means of deciding, very amusingly, a ease 
iHifore a court of justice. It was a Dublin pulH‘e-offiee, 
aud the olyect of dispute was a pot ]):iiTOt, w Inch luul 
Ikjcii stolen from a Mr Davis, ami sold to a Mr M<n)rc. 
The plainrdf, taking the bird upon lus linger, said. 

* ('.'onie, old boy, give mo a kis.s.’ which tin* parrot in- 
stantly did. A yontli. in tlie defendant’s intores’ **•*- 
marked that this proved ni»lhing, .as tlie parrot would 
ki.ss anybody. ‘ You had letter not try/ n.>iiiarked tlie 
plaint itf. Nevertheless the young iimii asked tlie parrot 
to kiss hill). Poll, Jndas-liko, udvifticed as if to give 
the re<juin.'d aalute, but seized tlie youth's lip. and nnule 
him roar witli pain. This fact, and the parrot’s olieyiiig 
the plaintirt' in several other reipiisitions, eaused it to 
be instantly ordered into tiie po.’<scssiou <'if its original 
master, 

liuutan foibks, ton^ arti pariicipaioi hj animah. Tlie 
dog, I grieve to .say, is eajiahlc of both envy and jea- 
lousy. A gentleman, call i tig one day ujKin Dr Gali, at 
Pari.s, found tliat. most original observer of nature in 
the iiiidsl of birds, cats, and <logs, wliieh were liis» pets. 
*l)w you think,’ said lie, turning his eyes to two Wau- 
tiful dogs at his feet, wliich wore endeavouring to gum 
his uttention — ‘ do you think that these little iK-ts pos- 
sess pride and vanity like man?’ ‘ Yea,’ said the otiier, 
*1 have remarked their vanity frequently.’ *We will 
cull both feelings into :u‘tion,’ said he, lie tlieu care^sed 
the whelp, und tiMik it into his arms. 'Mark that 
mother's oifeihied pride,’ said he, a.s lie walked quietly 
across the chamber to her mat, * Do you think she 
will come if I call her?’ 'Oh yes/ answered liis friend. 

‘ Not at all.' He made the .attempt; but she hei-ded not 
the hand slie had so earnestly endeavoured to lick but 
an instant before. . * She will not apeak to me to-day/ 
said Dr Gall.* Not long ago, it wns stated in a Ply- 
mouth newspaper that two dogs, a setter and a little 
ftpantel, being kept in the saiuo kennel, the larger animal 
ibanifestod a great jealousy of thesnialler. At length 
the little dog was missing, and the setter was found to 
•have taken ill. ’The latter dying very quicicly, was 
oiKineit, when tim little dog was found almost entire in 
its stomach. 

Revenge is not a conspicuous animal passion. The 
incapacity of deep impressions is perhaps a preventive 
to it Bnt it is not quite unknown, James Hogg tells 
a story of a dog which waa much annoyed by the (icrso- 
cutloqs of a larger animal of his own species, till one 
day hb brought u stlU more powerful friend, which set 
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cumstance 08 occurring some jme since at the seat of a 
noble lord in Surrey. ‘ In the^ark are two large pieces ■ 
of water, divided by a small isthmus, which widens coo- ! 
sidcrably at one extremity, and at the time in questioOr a 
pair of swaps were the occupants. A doe and her fawn, 
belonging to a herd of deer in the park, coming down to 
one of the pieces ol water to drink, were immediately 
set iqiori by the swans ; and the fawn, by their joint 
eftbrts. was got into deep wafer, and drowned. After a 
conKiderablc interval of time, when the swans were oiiO' 
day ofi the wide part of the isthmus, and thus separated 
from their clement, and at a disadvanUge, a rush was 
made upon them by a number of the deer, which trod 
under fiiot. and destroyed one of them. 'J'he bereaved 
doc must have had some means of communicating her 
loss to the otlier deer, aitd of urging them to help her 
in her revenge ; and the most remarkable part of the 
trun.xaction is, that tlu^ deer must have had a kind of 
coi)s(‘i(iusne.<is of the litness of the nionieut, when the 
sw'uns were, to a great extent, defenceless, or at least 
d(*priv(-d of their greatest advantage, and had nounoaiis 
of ellectiiig th»‘ir retreat to tlie water.’ 

All anecdote was* lately given in a new'spaper, w'hieh 
w'ould show animals to be even capable of a sense of 
equity ; but jierhaps there is some exaggeration about 
it. A gentienian, visiting h menagerie at Penrith, 
found there a fine lioness with two cubs. While he was 
observing h**r, the keeper handed in a sheep’s licad to** 
the cubs, wnifh instantly l>cgHn to iinarrel over it, as 
if l•a(•ll desin*Al exclusive possession of the prize. In tlie 
riiidst of the tiirni/nl the lioness rose and advanced, and 
‘vitli two uell-ilirected culls, .sent them cowering iutu 
ihc C'trriers of *1110 den. She then lay down, and delibe- | 
ratcly dividing the spoi>iiito ta'c equal parts, assigned 
one to each of her young ones; after whujti, wdthout 
taking a morsel to herself, she ret 'red, and lay quietly 
down again. » If the fact w'as exactly as thus related, 
it certainly forms one of the most curious illustrations 
of noinial humanity wc have on record. 

But, it might be *’skeil. what class of oMinary human 
*actions is not imitated by animals? A gentleman comes 
home late at night, ainl uses tlio knocker to gain ud- 
niissio*! ; a cat tielonging to a friend of ours used to do 
the .Hamc. A weary jiedcstrian rejoices to get a cast in 
a pa.^sing omnibus : in the Muffazinc of Sahiral History 
is an anecdote of a dog which, being in like 
('irciinistance&, (sinie into such a vcdiicle on one of the 
T.,ondoii tiiocouglifares, and could not be induced to 
come out, till he voluntarily kdt it at a place wdiich 
sicmed to bo his homo. An iniikecqx'r's son will take a 
drive for half a stage in one of his father's coaL*hes, and 
come back in another : tins also diJ Kalph, a fauious 
raven i*f the Klepiuint ami Castle public-house: he 
knew all tlie coacli-ilriveis who plied at that inn, and 
would take short jaunts on tiie coach- top -witli them, 
till lie met some otluf coaeH coining the contrary way, 
when he woiiUl change cojbhcs, and return. To pass 
to someth iiig very different The persecuted Covenan- 
ters, when met lor wtjiship in the hinely glens of Ayr- 
siiire, used to jdant a «cntinel to watcli the approach of 
the dragovins. 'fliis aUo ilo tho red-deer in the High- 
lantls. The youngest of the hprd is set to watch, while 
tlie rest lfrow\sc ; and if he leave his post, they butt 
him till he show's lie is corrected. Men make hay— 
with and without favour of sunshine— knowing it is 
nmb J for winter store. The marmot of the Altaic 
mountains makes hay also, to serve as winter fodder. 
He pilc.s it in staeUb as high :is a man, and^he selection 
of lierbs for the i»urposo is far beyond what human hay- 
makers can prctiiiul to. * If at first you don’t succeed/ 
savs the moralist, ‘ try, try, try again.’ Tlie spider did 
tills nine times in the sight of tho fugitive Bruce, and 
t.aught him to regain a kuigdom. So alsi; has Hie lion 
been s<*en. after failing in a leap at his prey, to go back to 
try it over again, though' the prey was gone, m aqglottS 
to investigate the cause of failure, ond^to train hipo/nlf 
%p to the proper pitch of power for a fhture occasioiQii, 
To emigrate for better aubsistenoe and climate has been’ 
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I' a practice of tlie humaitt family since its earliest ages. 

> It is now fully admitted |chajt the migrations of animals 
lire prompted by preds^y the same motives. And as 
men. in the infancy of navigation, crept along the shore, 
or navigated from headland to headland, or,.in crossing, 
chose the narrow passes, and those which were assisted 
by intervening islands, so birds of passage adopt all these ' 
facilities. Tliose which move from Scotland to Ireland, 

! proceed by the straits of l^ortpatrick. They wait for a 
\ aide wind, too, to aid them. So also (>apri is used as a 
rc8ting*Tdaoe in crossing the Mediterranean ; oa the 
bishop knows by tlie tithe of quails, which is said to 
foim iui important part of his revenue. Li what, 
moreover, does the return of continental tourists in 
winter, each to his particular brick dwelling in London, 
ditfer^m the resumption! of particular residences by 
the swallows in spring? The absence of title-deeds 
and rent makes the only distinction. Tlierc is even 
some inscrutable means of eoinniunicating ideas amongst 
animals. The deer, in the anecdote already given, 
must Itave had a talk about the swans. Even creatures 
I of, different families, as cows and horses, have been 
; aseWtaiued to interchange their thoughts. 

! There is a disposition amongst us to deny all that 

> assiinibites animals to ourselves, us if there were some- 
I thing derogatory iu it. Miserable pride and ilolusion. 

I to suppose there can be any good in battling off one of 

God's facts ! When 1 hear of men endeavouring to ex- 
tinguish the idea of auimal intellectuality and sentiment, 
by calling it instinct, I am alw'ays recrnKlcd of the weak 
creatures of the desert, which get their heads into a 
bush, and then think that they t^aniiot be seen. What 
ixAagiuable benefit can there Ih; in any such falsity? 
Rather let us acknowledge the'hcautiful and ingenious 
I qualities of animals, as they actually are, seeing in theiu 
i the han<l of a Divine author, and sometliing whicli even 
! we ourselves may occasiouully imitate wi^i advantage. 

I ^ - 

I MU BROOKE IN BORNEO. 

I HIS INTKODCCTOnY VISIT. 

' The measures which have hern recently taken for the 
, suppression of piracy in the Indian Arcliipelago, have 
- directed attention, in an especial manner, to Borneo, one 
; of the largest and most fertile of these islan<ls, and one 
! which, under a new system of rule, is f ikely soon to as- 
I sume an important position in the easteru«world. Since 
! the time of Sir Stamford Uufhes, the East India islands 
I have in a great degree been neglecte<l. Britain lias 
almost exclusively concentrated her energies in Hin- 
dustan and the adjacent continent; and the Dutch have 
neither the flower nor the disposition liM)k beyond 
the Interests of their present paltry luoiiopcdies. It is 
thus that the islands of ilie Asiatic Archi]>clago — islands 
of unrivalled beauty andVertUiVy — lie neglected, and 
almost unknown. In thir condition they were first 
beheld in 1830 by a British gentleman, wlio made the 
Yo>*age from Calcutta to China in search of health and 
^BHUeosent Struck with the anomaly, he inquired 
stml't'eiidf and became convinced that Borneo aiid^the 
ejWterA islea afforded anaopen field for ent^prise and 
meareh. He had held advantageous situations in 
India \ bnt» being wounded in the Bunnese war, had re- 
linquished the service, and was now ready for any un- 
dettaking that might present itself congenial to an ener- 
getic and inquiring mind. One rulina|thought took pos- 
lession of hia mind : * to carry,’ sayiMiia friend, * to the 
IdaUv races, so long the terror of the European merchant 
veaseL tlw blessmga of civilisation— to suppress piracy, 
and extirpate the slave-trade, became his humane and 
gengfona Ejecta. Often foiled, often disapppintod, with 
' a perseverance and enthusiasm which defied all obstacle, 
he was not, until 1S38, enabled jto set sail from England 
oa bis doling project The intervening years had been 
devoM to preparation and inquiry year^spent in the 
Mediterranean hail tested his vessel, the lioyAist, and 
r hlB (^?ew— and so completely had he studied his subject^ 


and calculated on contingencies, that the least sanguine 
of Jus friends felt as he left the shore— hazardous and 
unusual as the enterprise apiiearcd to be — that he had 
omitted nothing to insure a successful issue. 
said ho, ** to awake the spirit of slumbering philanthiropy 
with regard to these islands; to carry l8ir Staoiford 
KafHes's views in Java over the wliole Archi|ielagb. Eor- 
im\(i tuid life I give freely : and if I fail in the attempt, 

I shall not have lived wholly in vain.”* This gentleman 
was klr James Brooke, tlieii in Ids thirty-fifth year— 
tlic son of the late 'Fhomas Brooke, Esq. of the East 
India Company’s civil service, and a descendant of Sir' 
Robert Vyner, lord mayor of London in tbe reign of 
Charles II. Wc shall now endeavour to follow him 
in his career, from the time he loft England in 1838, to 
tlic end of 184.> — a period which witnessed peace re- 
stored, through hia instrumentality, among the native 
tribes of Borneo ; piraiy in a great measure suppressed ; ■ 
a trade established with Bincupurc; himself installed I' 
rajah of Sarawak, and agent for the British goveranient | 
in Borneo ! The story of his career, so very unlike the I 
oominon ccMrse of events iu modern times, reads more ! 
like a talc of romance than the journal'" of veritable 
adventure. > 

The Itoyalist, wliudi belon^l to the royal yacht 
stiUiulron — a circumstance admitting it, in foreign ports, | , 
to the same privilege as a man -of- war — loft tlic ; 
Tliaiiies on the :>.7th of October 18.38, properly equipped j 
for a four months’ voyage, and carrying a crew of \ 
twenty hands, trained for tlirpe years by hOr captain — 

Mr Brooke. Having touched at Uiu Janeiro, Ciqx: ‘ of 
Go<Hi lioiie, and SincaiKire, it was not till August in j 
the following year that tlie vessel anchored oil' the j 
north co:ist of Boriieu^ — then almost a tetra tnro^aiia, 
both as regards its pro<luetions and people. We were 
aware, no doubt, 'of its tropical {Hisition and general 
fertility, and that it was inhaliited by native Dyaks, | 
A[alH>s, and a few Chinese settlers; but beyond this, j 
the island was less known than it was fifty years jj 
ago. Dll the 14r.b, the iioyalist anchored abreast of jj 
Suiuvrak, and prepared for the reception of Raja Muda • j 
HHs.sim, heir-apparent to the sultanship of Borneo jj 
Troper, from which he was temporarily absent, for the ; | 
purpose of suppresbing sonic Uyak rebellion. And now j 
for a glimpse of i^ariivvuk, iH^forc it became the thriving j : 
capitid of Mr Brooke's dominion. * The town consists | 
of a collection of umd huts, crccUid on piles, and uiily j 
contain about 1500 {lersons. The residences of the i 
rajah and his fourteen liroUiers occupy the greater part, | 
and their followers are the great majority of the popu- 
latioii. \Vhen they depart for Borneo, the rcinaindcr 1 
must l>e u very small population, and apparently ve»y ; 
poor. The river allbrds a few fish ; but there is little ! 
sign of cultivation, cither of rice or other grain. Eowls 
and goats seem the only other means of subsistence of ' 
these {leople. The geological features of tlie country | 
are easily describeii. Vast masses of granite rock aru | 
scattered along the coast; for instance, Gunong Poe, 
Gadaiig, Santobong, Ac. &c, which have evidently, at 
some former period, been detached islands, llie aiianes 
between these granite masses are now filled in with allu- 
vial soil, intersected in every direction with rivers and 
streams, and on tlie low alluvial laink of the Sarawak 
river stands tliis little town. The distance from the 
sea is about twenty-five miles, through banka of inaii*^ 
grove and the Nepa palm, until approaching the town, 
wliere jungle trees first appear. The breodtli is about 
100 yards, and the deptli six fathoms, at low water 
spring tides, in mid river, opposite tlie rajah's residence.’ 
Here Mr Brooke ancliored, gave a salute bf twenty-oue 
guns, and pulled ashore, to visit the great man. 

Mufla llassim receiv^ them in great state, seated in 
his hall of audience ; which, outside, was nothing hut a 
large shed, erected on piles, but Vrithin vras decorated 

* 'Die Kxpodltlon to Homoo of 11. M. 8. Pl^ lor tke Buppsesblon 
of Piracy : with Extracts from th« Journal of James Brooke, Usq. 
of Bitrftwak. By Captain the Ifon. Henry K«I^1, RtN. t vula 
Chapman and Hall. London t ItMU. 
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with taste. ' Chairs were placed on each side of the 
rhler,. who occupied the head seat. Our party were 
placed on one hand ; on the other sat his brothers Ma- 
hairinaed and Maeota, and some other of his principal 
chiefs';' whilst immediately behind him, his twelve 
younger brothers were seated. The dress of the rajah, 
was simple, hot of rich material, and most of the prin- 
cipal m^n were well, and even superbly dressc^L Ills 
countenance is plain, but intelligent, and highly pleas- 
ing ; and his manners perfectly elegant and easy. Ills 
reception was kind, and, 1 am given to understand, 

■ highly flattering. W'b sat, however, trammelled with the 
formality of state, and onr conversation did not extend 
beyond kind inquiries, and professions of friendship. 
We were presented with tobacco rolk^ up in a leaf, 
each about a foot long ; and tea w.as served by attend- 
ants on their knees, A band of music played wild and 
not unmusical airs during the interview, and the crowd 
of Attendants wflo 8urroun<led tis were seated around in 
respectful silence. After.a stay of half an hour, we rose 
and took our leave,* To this visit Muda Jiassim had 
of course to make a return, which he did*W'ith much 

1 barbaric pomp and etiquette. ‘ His swowl, with a gold 

I scabbard, his war shield, jslkel-hilted kris, and flowing 
: horse-tails, were separately carried by the grand officers 

1 of statCi Bursts of wild music announced his exit. 

His fourteen brothers .and princi])a] pangerans sur- 
1 rounded him, and a nurnlier (formidable on the derk of 
! a vessed) covered the rear. He stayed two hours and a 
i h.alf ; ate and drank, and talked with great familiarity, 
till tlie oppressive heat of the cabin caused me to wish 
; them ail to another pla<;e. However, ho doparh d a? 
j Ijist, under a salute of twenty-one guns, und the fatigues 
! of the day were satisfactorily brought to a (dose. 1 
i afterwards sent the rajah the presontvS I had brought 
, for him, consisting of a silk sarong, some yards of red 

1 cloth and vedvet, a pocket pistol, wdssors and knives, 

; with tea, bis<mits, sw(»etnieat8, ('hina playthings, Sci\ Ac.* 

1 The inferior chiefs were al.«*o presented with a few articles ; 

1 and nothing was more acceptable than small looking- 
1 glasses, before which some of the lower orders, quite 
j ignorant of the reflection, were continually laughing, 

; moving, sitting and rising, to observe the corresponding 

I efiect. 

All this ceremonial over, Mr Brooke priX!ocded to 
! business ; and the first point w'as to receive ].K»rmis- 
sion to visit tlie interior. This lx»ing readily conccHled, 
the boats were next nuwning launched, and a native 
prabu, with a ('rew' of Malays, attended the party. The 

1 country is described as fertite beyond conception. At 
short distances, little cdusters of native houses studded 
the banks of the river. The verdant jungle reacdied to 
the w.*itcr*s edge, and on the cleared spots clumps of I 
trees arose, whicli would be tbes pride of any jiiirk in 
Kurope. Monkeys, in great nnnilH'rs, frisked among the 
branches ; dcier and wild hogs were abundant ; and on 
one occasion the attendant pnngoran treated them to a 
deer-hunt after the native fashion. By day they pulled 
up tho river, wondering and admiring; by night they 
lodged in the best house of the nearest village, broiled 
their venison on a stick, flavoured it with a glass of 
sherry, smoked their cigars, and laid their heads on the 
pillow with os entire a feeling of security as though 
reposing in England. A description of one of yiose vil- 
•lage dwellings, situated some sixty miles inland, is given 
as a novelty. * Built’ says Mr Brooke, ‘ like other 
Malay houses, on posts, floored with split bamboo, and 
covered with the leaf of the Nepa palm, it presents the 
very itmu ideal of fragility, •. but nflords at the same 
time many iMlvantagcs, and, with a little improvement, 
might be rendered c^mirahly calculated for a new settler 
in any warm country. It is built at very small expense, 
is remarkably roomy^ {k& from damp, and vneather-proof. 
Tho interior of the house consists of four rooms : tho 
centre one large and commodious ; the front narrower, 
but thirty«six foet in length ; a family sleeping-apart- 
ment on one side ; and a kitchen at the back. T^ese 
apartm^ts are divided one from the other by partitions 

ft 

made of the Nepa ; the flooralwere nicjely apread udth 
strong mats of Dyak manufacture, and oflf Vuy arrfvni, 
finer white mats were laid over those. The eotraiiGe of 
the house is approached by a steep ladder, which, ill 
case of attack, Is easily removed.’ 

Having returned to Sarawak, the next step was to 
take a survey of tlie neighbouring coast, an(l to run up 
the navigable rivers as far as possible. In this opera^ 
tion Mr Brooke had every facility given him by tlia 
Tajah,thad an escort of native boats, and accompanying 
pangerans. Among the most interesting riven visited 
was that of the Lundu, a stream half a mile wide at its 
mouth, and 1.50 yards olf Tungong, a Dyak village, situ- 
ated Hl)out eighteen miles in the interior. The description 
of this village and its inhabitants, the Sibnowan Dyaks, 
forms one of the most interesting novelties in the 
journal. * Tungong stands on the bank (going up), 

dose to the margin of the stream, and is enclosed by a 
slight stockade. Within this defence there is me enor- 
mous lionse for tlic whole population, and three pr four 
small huts. I'lie exterior of the defence, between it and 
the river, is occupied by sheds for prahus, and at each 
extremity arc one or two houses belonging to Malay 
residents. The common habitation, as rude as it is en- 
ormous, measures 504 feet in length ; and the front room, 
or street, is the entire lengtli of the bnilding, and 21 
feet broad. The back jjart is divided by mat-partitions 
into the private apartments of the v.‘\rious families ; and 
of th(*sc there are forty-five separate doors, leading from 
the public apartmbnt. Tlie widowers and 3'ourig un- 
marr^d men oct'upy the public room, as only those with 
wives are entitled to the iidvantage of separate rooms. 
This 5 flifi^*c is*rai«cd twelve feet from the ground, and 
the incwis nf a,sc<*nt is by the trunk of a tree with 
notches cut in it — a most difficult, steep, and awkward 
ladder. In front is a terrace fift) feet broad, running 
partially alonk the front of the buihling, formed, like 
the floors, of split baqiboo. This platform, as well as 
the front room, l»08id(!S fhe regular inhabitants, is the 
^resort of pigs, dogs, birds, monkeys, and fowl, and pre- 
sents a glorious scene of (Mmfusion and bustle. Here 
the ordinary occupations of domestic labour are carried 
on — ]mdi ground, mat.s made. See, See. There were two 
hundred men, w-ornen, and children, counted in the room 
and in front wdnlst we w'cre there in the middle of the 
day ; and allowing for those abroad, and those in their 
own rooms, the Vhole community cannot be reckoned 
at loss than Ibur hundred souls. Overlieftd, about seven 
feet high, is a second crary storey, on which are stowed 
their stores of foot!, and their implements of labour and 
war. Along the large room arc bung many cots, four 
feet long, formed of the hollowed tninks of trees cut in 
h.'ilf, which .aiwwcr the pirp^we of seats by day and l^s 
by night. The l^ibnowan Dj^aks are a wild-looking, 
but apparently quiet and ingttensive race. The apart- 
ment of their chief, bf n.amc Sejugah, is situated nearly 
in the centre of the building, and is larger than any 
other. In front of it nice mats were spread on the occa- 
sion of (sur visit, whilst over our heads dangled about 
thirty gliasHy skulls, according to the custom of these 
peqpie. Tlie cJiicf w’^as a man of niiddle age. with a 
mild and ^jpleasing countenaitee, and gentle mannera. 

He had around him several sons and relations, and one or 
two of tlie leading men of his tribe ; but the rest seemed 
by no means to be restrained b^' his presence, or to show 
him any particular marks of respect— certainly not tlw 
slightest of the si^'ilo obsequiousness observed by the 
Malays before their prince. Their dress consists of a 
single strip of cloth round the loins, with the ends 
lianging down liefore and behind ; and a light turbsnf, 
composed of the bark of trees, round the bead, so ar- 
rauged. that the front is stuck up, somewhat resembling 
a short plume of feathers. Their figures are almterti 
universally well-made, and showing great activity, witic- • 
out great muscular development ; but their stature 4 s 
diminutive, averaging from four feet ten to fivu'fM 
four indies.’ 

Bespecting the custom of adorning their hotties jRrBn 
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A:ull8, Mr Broolce is incfened to regard it merely as a 
triumphant token of valour in the light or ambush, 
similar to the scalps of the North American Indians, 
and not as evidence of a cruel and indiscriminate bar- 
barity. , * On inquiring, 1 was told that it is indispens- 
ably necessary that a young man should pnKmre a skull 
before he gets married. On my urging them that the 
custom would be more hoi toured in the breach than in 
the observance, they replied that it was established 
from time immemorial, and could not be disficnsed 
■with. Subsequently, however, Sejugah allowed tliat 
heads were very diMcult to obtain now ; and a young 
man might sometimes get married by giving presents 
to his ladye-lovo's parents. At all times they denifd 
warmly ever obtaining lyiy heads but those of their 
enepiies ; adding they were bad jicoplt*, and destTvoil to 
die. I asked a young unmarried man whether he would 
he obligt'd to get a head before ho could ubtaiji a wife. 
He replied “Yes.” “When would he get one?” 
“ Soon.” “ Where would he go to get one ?'* “ To the 
Sarehus river.” 1 mention these partieulurs in detail, 
as I think, had their practice extended to taking the 
head of any defenceless travcdlcr, or any M.alay sur- 
prised in his dwelling or boat, I should liavo wormed the 
secret out of them.* 

Of the general habits and mode of life among the 
Sibnowaii l)yaks, Mr Rrcwike gives the following int(‘- 
resting synopsis, which, wdth little fdteratioii, may he 
taken as a fair picture of the nuinerqus tribes that form 
the native population of Borneo. * The men of this 
tribe marry but one wife, and that not until they ha\e 
attained the age of seventeen or eigliteCT. Theii: wt*d- 
ding e.eremf>ny is (airioua ; aiuh a.s related, is ]»t‘rforme<l 
by the hri U- and bridegroom being brought in proces- 
sion along the large room, where a brace of fowl® are 
placed over the bridegroom’s neck, wIumMi he w'hirls 
seven times round hi.s head. The fowls are then killecl, 
and their blood sprinkled on <*lnV forehead of the pair, 
which done, they are cooked, and eaten by tl»e new- 
inarricd couple aloiv\ whilst the rest feast and drink» 
during the whole night. — Their dead are put in a cotliii, 
and buried; but Sejugah informed me that the ditfenait 
tribes va^y in this particular ; and it would appear they 
differ from their near neighbours the Dvak-s of Lurulu. 
Like these neighbours, also, tlie Sibm^wana m*ni to 
have little or no i<lca of a God. Tliey offer prayers to 
Biediim, the great Dyak chief of firmer ^lys. Priests 
and ceremonies they have none : the thu*ke.st mist of 
darkness is over them; hut how mueli easier U it to 
di.sp(!l d;irkness vrith light, than to over<*oiiie the false 
blaze with the rays of truth ! I'he mamnT.s iif the men 
of this tril)c are somewhat reservul, hut frank; whiNt 
the women ai)tH*iirpd more cheerful, ♦and more inclined 
to laugh and joke at our peculiarities. Altliongh the 
first Europeans they had^cver \;een, we w’cre by *,o 
means annoyed by their di.riusity; and their honesty 
is to be praised, for, tliough opportunities were not 
wanting, they never on any oeea-sion attempted to 
pilfer. Their colour resembles llie Malay, ana is fully 
as dark; and the east of tlieir couiitenanee does not 
favour the notion that ^hoy are sprung from a •^dis- 
tinct origin. Tliey never intermarry with ftie Malays, 
so as to intermingle the two ])eople; and the chastity of 
their w'oinen gives no presumption of its otherwise* oe- 
enrring. Their stature, as I have liofore reinar'ked, is 
diruinutivc% their eyes are small and quick, their noses 
usually flattened, and their figures clean and well- 
formed, but not athletic. Both sexes generally wear 
the hair long and turned up, but ihc elder men often 
cut it short. As is natural, they are fond of the water, 
and constantly bathe ; and their canoes are numerous. 
I counted fifty, besides ten or twelve snnill prahus, which 
they often build for sale to the Malays, at a very 
rate price indeed The men w5ar a number of fine cane 
rings, neatly ■qgirked (which we at first mistook for 
hair), V below the knee, or on the arm, and sometimes a 
brass ring or two; but tliey have no other omatnents. 
Thti^ears of a few were pierced, but 1 saw nothing worn 


in them except a roll of thin palm leaf, to prevent the 
bolt^ closing. The women are decidedly good-looking, 
and far fairer than the men; their figures are well- 
shaped, and remarkable for their rmion/wine. The ex- 
pression of their countcTiance is very good-humoured, 
and their ‘condition seems a happy one. I'heir dress 
epnsists of a coarse stuff, very scanty (manufactured by 
the Sakarran Dyaks), reaching from the waist to tho 
knee ; around the waist they have rings of rattan, citlier 
black or red; and the loins are hung round with -a 
number of brass ornaments, made by their husbands. 
Above the waist tliey are entirely naked, nor do they 
wear any covering or ornament on tho lie.ad. Tliey 
have a few bracelets of brass, hut neither ear-rings nor 
nose-ring.-? ; and some, more lucky than the ifst, w<iar :i 
necklace of heads. They i>rcfcp tho smallest Venetian 
bi‘ads to the larger and more gaudy ones of England. 
The labour of tlie house, and all the d|^(igery, fall upon 
the females. They grim! the rice, carry burdens, feh’li 
water, fish, and work in the fields ; hut though on a 
par w ith oldier savages in this respect, they have many 
advantages. They are not immured ; and cat in com- 
pany with the imiles; and in most punt.-? hold the 
same p(»sition tow'ard> their husbands an.l eiiildren as 
the I'hiropean women. ‘i*he idiildrcn are entirely naked ; 
and tlie only peculiarity T observed, is filing their teeth 
to a sharp jioint, like those, of a shark.' 

Having survey e<l a (‘onsidcrnble portion of the coast, 
ami ascended si’veral of the rivers, to the distance of 
thirty, fifty, and eighty miles, Mr Brooke returned to 
Sarawak, with a pretty aeeiirate knowledge of the na- 
ture and capabilities of that porti.m of Bornw). He 
found th.at gold, tin, copper, anlimony oiv, poreclaiii 
clay, coal, and irr»n, wi^re amongst its mineral produc- 
tions; that tiinher fit for ship-building, aloes wood, 
ebony, canes, rattans, wild nutmeg and other spices, 
were’ every wlicre in abundance ; and that sago, rice, 
eiiible birds' nests, hees’-wux, iS:e. might also he made 
profitable .sources of commeri‘f». These matters lie urged 
upon the attention of the rajah, roprcsetited to him how 
iiiucl) his country would he honefited by a tratle with 
Sim-apori', and so far convinced him of the benefits to l>e 
* derived from such procedure, that Mr Brooke’.'? subsr- 
fliieiit hUi*<*eR.s may iKi said to have been then founded. 
After a few days' rest and refitting, he hade a temporary 
adieu to ]Muda Ha88i»i\ and Sarawak, ainl the Itoyalrst 
droppeil ilown the yiver ou her course to Sincapore. 


J„ Tips LIE QK EXl’EDIENCY -A TALK. 

l / ^ ' BV ANN.V MATITA SAUr.F.A.VT. 

‘n’o what hajipy event am 1 indebted for this early 
»*isit?' a^k(-J Mr 'William Matthews, addressing his 
nephew, who witli a light step, and (aiuntenancc radiant 
with BTiiiles, entered his little breakfast parlour. 

‘My master having givtMi me a holiday, my good 
uncle,’ was the young man’s reply. ^ 

‘Why,’ rejoined the old gentleman, ‘you scam as 
plea-sed as a schoollMiy who has not had a holiday from 
niidsummcr till Christmas; but come, sit down/ he 
added, ringing the bell for an additional coffee-cup $ ' 1 
daresay, you are ready for breakfast after your walk 
from tow’ii ; for I presume that you did not ride?^ 

‘ No, sir, I did not ride ; nevcrtlielcss I am neither 
tired nor hungry.’ 

• Neither tia»d nor hungry after a walk before break- 
fast of more than eight miles ! Well, I can only account 
for this circumstance by supposing your thoughts to 
have l>eeii very agreeably occupied, wliicU supposition, 
indeed, your smiles corroborate. Why, Gilbert, you are 
surely in love?' 

‘You have not guessed far from the mark,' rejoined 
hi.s nephew, colouring a little ; * and, to own the trutht I 
am come to Richmond this raoming for the express pur- 
pose of obtaining your sanction to my choice.' « 
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Mr Matthewg looked grave, and net down the cup of 
collhe he ^as just raising to his lips. * You speak as if 
my sonotioii were a matter of course/ he remarked, 
dropping his strain of raillery ; * but I must hear more 
of this matter. A young man who is just out of his 
apprenticeship, and without tlie means to set up*in 
hiisiness for himself, is not in a situation to think *of a 
wife.* 

* That is very true, my dear uncle ; hut Mr Williams 
has oflercd to set me up in business ; and not only so, 
but to furnish my house.’ 

* llo ! ho I it is yoiir master’s daughter j'uu are ;ipming 
at?’ Matthews exclaimed, opening his eyes w'ide with 

j astonish meut. * J low comes it that/ have never lieard 
I of this before ? ’ 

j * Why, uncle, 1 was not certain, till very lately, tliat 

I X should be accepted by tlic youug lady ; that was the 
j reason.* 

I ‘And wliich of the girls has chanuei you into the 
desire to become a Benedict i for, if 1 rceoUcct rij^ht, 

. there arc. three?* 

j . ‘ Annie, the second dauglitcr, wlio, you may perhaps 

j remi nibcT, is the prettiest.’ 

I . ‘ Not 1/ rejoined the old gentUuian laughing ; ‘ I did 

' : not take siifiicicnt notice ; hut 1 trust that you lja\e m»t 
i ; chosen the girl for her beauty, and failed to look bir 

I I those qualifieations wliieh are far more iinporliint in a 
I wife?* 

I ■ ‘ Beauty is Annie Williani.s’s least attraction, 1 assure 

you, sir/ the young man interposed; ‘but I tlnaiglit 
I that tlie information tliat she was the handsomest, niiglit 
I j bring her to your recolleeti<Hi better than either Ju.t 
i I name or age.’ 

I > * We may ditVer in onr ideas of female loveliness/ 

! • fcniarked the uncle ; * but it is natural ibr you to ima- 
!' gine tbe lady of your choice to be rlic most b^'uutifdl. 

' '■ Well, well, 1 don’t know whether it may nj)t be best for 
■ j a man to marry in his youth,’ he pmex-eded after a brn-f 
, j pause. ‘ i can’t say hut that 1 have wished that I had 
; j done HO ; though it may be better for y ou and your 
I brother that I did not. I am not a bachelor exactly 
* ft’oni choice, and 1 don’t advocate the state.* 

1 Mr WjHiain Matthews was a traiJesinan, who, having 
amassed sufTieir nt property in busilKs^ to retire some- 
' what early iu life, had for the last seven years enjoyed 
: it ill a picturesque little cottagi- ou the banks of the 
j Tliames, in the vicinity of ilielunond; and James and 
Crilbert Faulkland were the sons of a sister, lately de- 
ceftS€‘d, who had spent eighteen years of widow luwd 
j beneath his hospitabl- r(H»f. lie was universally looked 
upon SIS a just sind upright man; but by some was 
i deemed penurious, liecause lie diil* not expend his money 
so freely upon his nephews as they imagined that he, 
under the circumstances, ought to have done. ’I'lie 
truth was this. Mr Matthews was one of tluise old- 
fashioned tradosnicn who had risen to competence by 
his own good conduct and industry, haviiiffcommeuciMl 
* in the very lowest department of liis business ; and he 
was of opinion that young men were mure likely to 
succeed who depend upon tlicir own resources. In 
accordance with this notion, rather than from any 
selfish desire to exiiend his money' upon himself, he luul 
put them in ii way of earning their own living, by 
’ apprenticing them to the trades they respectively made 
Choice of. James Iwd already, he said, given proof of 
the wisdom of his plan, having comliicted himself in 
« such a manner os to be received by ids late masters as 
a junior partner in the firm. Gilbert, however, was of 
a character less decided : his virtues were of the nega- 
tive order. He was neither dissipated nor idle, but he 





wanted that moral eouragn which is essentially neces** 
saty lu the pursuit of indcj^iidence f and though, ifirom 
some cause scarcely known to hiinseU; his uude re- 
gar<led him witli a stronger afiection than his brother, 
yet he far oftener fell under his rebuke. 

The result of the above conversation was the speedy 
marriage of the young iieople; for Uncle Mattbowa, 
though u.suiilly an eneinyv to precipitance, was in tliis 
instance easily won to consent It was the old gentle* 
rnasi’s wish to Ixi formally introduced to the bride-elect ; 
hut as one of his frequent fits oi’ gout confined him to 
his own residence during the scaHon of preparation for 
the nuptials, and as his nephew, from some cause, did 
not bring his ‘ladye love* to visit him, lie was obliged 
to forego that pleasure. No soimer, however, were the 
young couple settled in their new aboflc, than, being a 
little recovered, he made knowm his intention of be- 
coming for a few' days their guest 
‘ Annie, my love,’ cried the husband, addressing bis 
fair bride on the evening of the day iu wh)ph he re- 
ceived the eonimunication, ‘you must set your house 
in a;)plc-pie order to-morrow ;* and lie placed his uncle’s 
letter in her hand as he spoke. Annie smiled, and 
glanced at the contents with evident satisfaction. 

‘ I shall he pleased to rc'ceive any relative of yours, 
my dear Cjiillx*rt/ she aflectionately said; ‘but, above 
all, one of w itoin I have heard such an excellent cha- 
racter.’ • 

‘ Uncle Matthews is justly dear to me, if only for the 
kind jiart he a<\ed towards my mother/ the young man 
|re**.JiH4l ; * but he's an oddity — one of those persona 
w hose favour a v<»ry slight matter may deprive you of.* j i 
^ Imlccd? I liiid iryagined otherwise, from his unde- \ 
viatmg kindness to you and your brother.’ j 

‘ My brother flas always Ixa-n careful not to offend j 
him,’ Gilbert returned; ‘ bur, fi jru tlic fact of my having j i 
less c:iiitu.\», I liave more than once jeopardised my in- j I 
♦cretd in his will.’ , j I 

* The forfeiture of tlic esteem of such a man would, I I 
think, give me i.»r nmro coiu’crn tlian any pecuniary j 
lo>.s I miglit sustain,’ Annie inUrposed a little reproach- j 
fully, (lilhert (elt tiic reproof, and quickly njoined ; 
that, for lu.s own sake, he was perfectly indifferent to j 
the possession of wealth, and that it was for her alone 

he ne.sired it. ^ | 

'I'he eonversation dropped for the present ; but it w'as ! j 
resumed l»y rin' hu.^hi(iid ere the evtniiig had elapsed. 1 
‘Amiie/Sie s:ii«l W’itii an evident effort at composure, ! 

‘ 1 have a eautioii to give you eonuected with my uncle’s 1 
vi.sif/ 

‘ A caution !’ the young wifo ri?|>eated, whilst a smile 
I»laved upon her iugenuou'* eounteuaiiee ; ‘ you need nuts J 
dear Gilbiwt, be uiid»T any apprehension that X shall \ 
offend ; I am too predisposed To love hiii)/ i 

* I am under no apprebeuMon of that kind/ he made j; 
answer, and Annie iiow^for tlie first time observed his | 
agitation ; * bur you may iinw ittingly bring me into such 
di.-gr.ace, that f never regain his favour.* 

* 1^)W' ? You alarm me, CTiUiert, by the bare supposi- 
tion.* 

• The young man iiesitated. ‘ I sliall incur your cen- 
sure, Annie,’ he nt leiigtlf fiiltemi forth; ‘but I must 
I udl you that 1 have practised a little deception, in order 
to obtain his consent to our union.* Annie did not . 
reply, hut the look of deep distress wdiich overspread 
lur usuallv ]>laeid features could not cscai)© his obser- 
vation. ‘ Dearest Annie/ he exclaimad, encircling her 
form, which seemed sinking under the distressing in- 
tbrmation his last sentence had conveyed, and drawing 
her tow’ards liini witli tenderness — ‘ dearest Annie, do not 
alarm yourself thus ; X am not about to wmfess tnys^f 
guilty of any very heinous offence : it was but a ** white 
lie.”* Still Annie spoke not. ‘‘Uncle MattliCws has 
bi'cn a kind friend to my* fiimily, as well as to mytelf, | 
and I am grateful for the services he lias rendered us i 
but 1 am not, on that account, bliftd to hU one fitting, 
wliich is the parsimonious spirit which he detiOmltiaCea 
prudence. I knew that it would be ueelese tg talk to ^ 
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him of hesinninsr the worl(| on credit, OTen though the 
creditor be my wife’s fatherl and 1 just led him to be* 
Keve that Mr Williams furnished this house, and set me 
up in business, in the room of a marriage portion for 
you ; that is all, Annie, so you need not look so terri- 
fied,’ 

* And you wish me to corroborate these false state- 
ments?’ the young wife, in breatiilcss agitation, in- 
quiringly rejoined, 

‘ To be sure I do ; that is, if my uncle should make 
any allusion to the subjec^t. It is s('.areely likely ; yet 
he may do so ; for he is not very delicate in such mut- 
ters, and it is better to be qpon your guard.* 

* Oh, Gilbert,’ she exclaimed, bursting into tears, ‘ you 
hare imposed a task on me froip which 1 shrink with 
abhorrence. I have been tafight to regard truth as the 
basis of all moral good. My departed mother's dying 
injunction was, that 1 and my sisters should never, in 
the slightest degree, swerve from it ; and I would soctner 
be depriv^i^d of a fortune, than thus act against niy con- 
science.’ 

’ Then you will selfishly entail all the ignominy on 
me !’ the husband exelaiined, suddenly relinquishing liis 
hedd, and rising from his seat in anger. * My love for 
you has brought me into this dilcmnni, and you heart- 
lessly leave me to reap the consequences ! 1 did not 
expect this from one who professed such affection for 
me,’ he ifimost fiercely added, as he threw liimself into 
a chair, and covered his face with his hands. 

This was the bitterest moment ])oor %nnic had ever 
known. With the exception of the loss of her excellent 
maternal parent, her life had been one of sunshine, and 
she had commenced her new du jes with all the ho])e 
and trust of au ingenuous and loving spirit. Slie hud 
hitlicrto seen hot the bright side of Iict husband's 
racter ; she had heard her father couiinend his indus- 
trious and steady conduct ; she had herself witnessed 
his affection for liis mother and brother ; and she knew 
him to be kind-hearted and generous. Of the strength 
of his principles she had had no opportunity of judging, 

I and she had taken it for granted that ho was all she 
could desire in that respect. The discovery the last 
few moments had made, that he could lie guilty of a 
premeditated falsehooil, and afterwards try to pulliute, 
if not vindicate the act, by the miserable subterfuge of 
its expediency, now brought a blight upon her young 
heart : yet reproach him she w'ould not, though she felt 
that her happiness was wrecked; for what Confidence 
j could she place in one on whose word she could not rely ? 

With difibreot feedings did the young w'if'e now pre- 
j pare for the reception of her exiieeted guest ; aiul in- 
I stead of the affectionate wannth with w'hieh she w'ould 
liave greeted him, there was a constraint in ker manner 
altogether foreign to her nature, but whieli she in vain 
endeavoured to overcome. attritions were, bow”- 
ever, unremitting during his s^iy ; and so gratified w as 
the old gentleman with her unostentatious kindness and I 
efforts to please, notwithstanding her reserve, which he 
generously ‘set down to girlisli timidity, that Iks pro- 
tracted the visit to a fortnight which he had intended to 
bo/or only a few days. No words can express the anguisl^ 
Annie endured during that i^iod : she orcry dnj[. feared 
some reference to the subject whicIi so entirely en- 
grossed her thoughts. She dared not ask his opinion 
on, any matter which could in anyway lead to the 
I dreads topics and a flush of crimson would often suffuse 
hmrqhmk at an imaginary allusion to it. At length Mr 
Matthews fixed a day for his departure ; and his young 
hostess, who, .under different circumstancef, wouM have 
been delighted to detain him tis her guest for a lon^r 
period, inwardly rejoiced at the announcx^ment, thinking 
it would rdiere her mind, at least for the present, of a 
heavy burden. As a stage-coach for Iliehmond passed 
the door early in the evening, tlio old gentleman resolved 
to wait for it, saying that he had some little buslnc^ 
to attend to in the Sbuise of the afternoon. Annie, with 
. her wonted thoughtful kindness, proposed making him 
an early tea; whii^ offer he smilingly accepted, observing 

a* 


to his nephew, who was riiang from the dinner table to 
! return to his business, which was at some distance fmra 
bis dwelling-house, that it would give hlnri an oppor- 
I tunity of drinking tea tCte^a-tete with his fair hostess. 

* liere’s a parcel from a linen-draper directed to you, 

I n^^’am,* cried Mrs Faulkland’s little handmaid, as ahe 
entered the parlour just as her mistress and her visitor 
had'finished the social evening meal. 

* It can’t bo for me,’ Annie returned, rising as she* 
spoke to examine the direction, ‘ for 1 have not ordered 
anything of the kind.’ 

‘ It’s quite right, Itachel,’ interposed Unde Matthew's 
with one of his benevolent smiles ; Mt is for yon, my 
dear girl, though you havo not ordered it ; that is, if 
you will accept of it from the hands of an old bachelor : 
and now let me have the pleasure of seeing you ojien 
it.’ 

* You are always performing some act of kindness, 

sir,* Annio observed as her nimble fingers liegan to 
untie the knotted string with which the packet was : 
bound. , i 

'Ah, that 19 just as I bopnl,’ the old gentleman | 
hastily exclaimed, familiarly patting her on the shoul- : . 
der; 'you little think, perhaps, how I watdi yon, jl 
nor from what apparently small matters I draw my 
conclusions. Had you seized the scissors, which were j 
just at Jiand on your work-table, to cut the twine, j 
instead of setting your fingers to work to untie it, I 
should liave set "you down for an extravagant little 
jade, notwithstanding all your show of economy.* 1 

'That would have Iweii drawing rather a hard con- 
clusion ; for the eager desire we ladies are said to have 
for the possession of new' articles of dress, might have 
pleaded an axiology, I think, for the use of the scissors.’ 

‘ No, no, it would not,' he pertinaciously returned ; 

‘ a fiareful woman is careful at. ell times, even from 
habit. You have convinced me, by this little act, that 
you are n tilting wife for a young tradesman, and you 
well deserve tliis trifling testimony of my regard and 

he spoke he unfolded the paper, displaying a roll of ; 

I rich figured silk, together witli a variety of ribbons and | 
laces. ‘ 1 hojH* I have pleased you in my choice of 
I colours ?’ be jiursued ; ‘ I have not bad much occasion to 
Gxcrcisfi my taste in the selection of feni.ale gear, but 1 ' 

I have done my best, and w'e will liave a light to examine ' 
them.* 

‘ I cannot lie otherwise than pleased with whateve.’ 
you do or say, my dear uncle.’ 

‘Don’t be so certain upon that head,’ ho exclaimed 
as ho reseated Inniself beside the fire. ' I am about to 
ask you a question which you williierhaps deem rude ; 
but I am not prompted by idle curiosity, which 1 will j 
: prove to you when you have answ-cred me.’ I 

Jt was well for poor Annie that the candles were not | 
yet iiitroduce<l, or her agitation would have been iial- 
pable to lier guest, though she, with forced ctomposure, 
replied that she was reaily to answer any question he 
might think proper to put to her. 

' Well, my dear,* lift resumed, drawing her aflSiction- 
ately into a chair by his side, ' i wdsli you to treat me 
witli the same confidence as you would your father. I 
already regard you in the light of a daughter.’ 

' You havo ever acted as a father towards my hus- 
band, and l^hould love you if only for your goodness 
to one who is so dear to me,’ Annie returned with emo- 
tion. 

' That is a pretty wifely speech ; but hs my time is 
brief, I must lie concise, and to the points for 1 ans de- 
sirous of satisfying my mind before I ga The question 
I wish to ask you, my dear girl, U this-- did your father 
furnish your house, and set ,yuur husband up in his 
present business?’ 

The dreaded moment had come ; the question she had 
so long endeavoured to patsy was asked ; stidl it was 
put in such words as nc^ to call forth a positive, false- . 
hood, if replied to in the affimiatlve ; for her father had 
fhruished the. house, had. set her husband up in busi- 
ness ; though the money was to be returned ty quarterly ^ 

■ ■ j g.i ■ 
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inatalnieiitfl from the profit^ Slie faltered forth, 
did: 

^In lieu of a marriage-dower for you, my dear 
Annie?* 

Had not tlie darknesa prevented) her guest would have 
perceived- the fearful struggle pictured in those fcatuii^s 
! which had ever been an index to . her hearts, and that 
; she was giving utterance to a falsehood as she uttdred 
I the little monosyllable * Yes.’ 

I * It is enough,’ Mr Matthews exclaimed ; * I can rely 
j upon your word; though, to confess the truth, I hod 
I reason to suspect that Gilbert had raisrepreHcnted the 
. aifair. 1 am luippy, however, to find that it is not so.* 

I What would Annio have given at that moment to 
, have thrown lierself at the feet of her aged friend and 
I acknowledged the deception. Suc^h was the course her 
\ feelings and her conscience prompted. But the bitter 
I words which had escaped her husband's lips M'hcn she 
j had indirectly reproved him by asserting her own love of 
; truth, still rung in her ears; and she could not summon 
courage to make knoM'n his delinquency, llad time been 
' given her for consideration, her lietter feelings would 
I : probably have obtained the mastery ; but Mr Matthews 
1 - now rose hastily to prepare for departure, observing 

I ■ tliat tlie stage would be at the door before be Avas 

ready; and Annie's confusion and trepidation were un- 
noticed, ns slie busily occupied herself in helping him to 

I I put on ids greatcoat, and tying the warm cravat around 
' Ids neck. After ejaculating a hearty btmison, be d^ 

I parti'd, leaving tlie unhappy girl in a state of torture 
I even greater than that slie had before (indiired. She 
' re-entered the parlour, and putting aside the lestitouo^ 

I of his aflection with a sickening heart, threw lierself 
I upon her knees and sobbed violently. She felt she dared 
■ not ask the Almighty's forgiveness of a sin which she 
' must still conceal from the knowledge of him against 
whoTii it had been committed. Poor Annie had, from 
the commencement, pursued the wrong course. Her 
conscience had prompted the plain path of duty ; but 
timidity, and a false estimate of the duty she owed 
her husband, had led her into a devious path, from 
Avhieh it was now difficult to extricate herself. She 
laid not dared to premeditate the utterance of an 
untruth; but she loft herself without that Omnipo- 
tent aid which was never yet implored in vain, erro- 
neously trusting to the impulse of the moment, when 
slae ought to have 8trengthene«l licr mind for the exi- 
gence by prayer. Gilbert returned from his accustomed 
occupation, and as his Avife liad by that time re- 
gained her self-possession, he guessed not the trial she 
had for his sake endured. The evening passed Avithout 
any allusion being made to tlic subject ; but from that 
hour Annie Faulfcland was an altered being. The naivete 
w'hicb had once given such a charm to her manners, 
was exehange^l for a morbid melancholy, for which no 
one could account, and which undermined her health. 
She had now lost her own sclf-res]H3ct, and with it her 
happiness. There was no one — her husband scarcely 
excepted — who was more concerned in her declining 
state than was Uncle Matthews, lie, from the i>eriod 
of his first visit, hatl conceived a warm attachment 
for her, which had strengthened with each succeeding 
interview. He little imagined, os he addresseil her with 
paternal tenderness, that his presence augmentcHl her 
sufibrings, and that the apprehension of the discovery 
of the duplicity mode her dread his afFectionatc glance, 
.*&nd tremble at his approach. Three years thus passed, 
and the debt which Faulkiand had eoutracted w'as now 
liquidated. Mr Matthews had liberally contributed a 
. considerable sum to aid him in his business, and this 
had enabled the young man to defi^ay the debt sooner 
than lie had expocted. To his credit it should be told, 
that he was scrupulous in denying himself any article 
of luxury till it was cancelled— a line of conduct iu 
whicli his wife warmly concurred. 

The duties ‘of a mother now devolved on our young 
heroine ; and this delightfal task served for a time to 
wean her ^oUc^ts from the aU-ahsorbiug subject. Her 


b^ily health did not, however, improve; and after the 
birth of her second child, the symptoms of incipient 
consumption became too evident to be mistaken,. Every 
means which affection cfmld devise, or. money could 
purchase, was resorted to in order to check tha.progcess 
of the disease, 'riicrc were times when the patient ex- 
perienced so much apparent lienefit, tiiat her relatives 
entertained hopes of her altiinate recovery : but these 
hopes proved only a delusion. The sure termination of 
that ilevastating malady, which has, till of late, been 
deemed incurable, came at last, and cut off tiie fair 
young wife from the midst of her little domestic circle, 
in her fivc-and-twcntieth year. 

The invalid had, in eompiianec with Mr Matthews’s 
express desire, been removed to his cottage at Uichmond, 
and it was there th.'d she fircathed her last sigh. Her 
decay liad been graSual; and her end was so peaceful, 
that no apprehensions that she was worse than usual 
were entertained on the morning of the day of her death, 
M'hen her husband was obliged to leave her tojrepair to 
bis business in town, nic evening came— it Avas a 
tranquil summer’s, eve — and she was placed, at her own 
rc(|ueKt, on a conch Iwfore her chamber window, that 
she might catch a view of the noble river and the beau- 
tifully-diversified prospect beyond. Mr Matthews was 
at the time confined to bis own apartment by one of bis 
attai'ks f»f gout. Mary Williams, who, during her 
sister's protracted illness, bad liei'ome her attentive and 
, devoted nurse, bad, worn out by sulicitiide, been persuaded 
1 by Annie to refire for a short time to rest. She was 
[ then-fore left with her little son, a boy of five years t 
<»l«i^ who ha^l iHigged permission to watch by her side, 
promising to be very quiet, if alloAved to do so. ' James,* 
she feebly said, addressing the child Avlicn they were 
alone, ‘you will fwAon lose your poor mother; but you 
must he a gootl boy, and be a oomfort to your dear ! 
father, andV protP(*tor to your little sister.’ j 

‘ You must not die—j^ ou shall not die, mamma !* the | 
child juissioiiately interrupted her by exclaiming ; and j 
be rose as he spokt* from the little stool on which he 
had iH'en seated by lur side. 

‘^uy. my dear, L must die ; it is Goil’s will, and we 
ought not therefore to inurinur ; hut I wish to say a 
few AA'ords to you, Avhich you must promise me never 
to forget. Y'ou arc very young, James ; and if you 
don’t ri'peat every day, they may perhaps escape 
your njcmory. Will you promise me to do this?’ 

‘ Oh yes? the child sobbed forth; ‘but I am sure I 
shall never forgot anything you have said to me, my 
dear, go<Ml, best manini.'i.* 

• Don't call me good, my love,’ the mother returned, i 
whilst the hectic flush upon her cheek gn^w deeper; ‘ 1 i 
am about tb tell you something which will let you j 
know that I am not gooti ; but 1 make it known because j 
I hope it may save^ou fr«m falling into a similar fault. , 
I once told a lie, .Tarnes. was not a lie that would do , 
anybofly any harm, and I told it to prevent one I dearly i 
loved from being thou.^fiit ill of : but it was wicked, and i 
I havC’hever liccn happy since the day 1 was guilty of I 
it.’ The boy looked up in aiiiazcracnt. ‘ You may well ! 
bfck surprised, my sweet child,’ the invalid pursued, 
pressing him to lier heart wfth a maternal embrace. ‘ I 
haA'e always taught you to tell the truth, and I will teac^ 
you AAMth my' dying brenth. ]lly very death is a lesson 
for 5 *ou ; for 1 am the victim of a deviation from trutli. 

1 might have died now, if 1 lunl never told a falsehood,’ 
she resumed after a brief pause ; ‘ but ^believe that I 
'should not. It baa preyed ui»on my mind, injured my 
health, and hastened, if noLxiositiA'ely caused, my death. 
Do not weep, iny love ; God lias, 1 trust, forglATn me that 
ami nil m> either ofic^uccs, and will take me to himself, 
But it is my Avish that, you repeat these Asords ev^y 
morning whl*n you rise, and teach jroar little sister Anpie 
to do the sanit — “ My mother intreated me with her dymg 
breath never to tell n lie,” ’ Exhaust^ witli the efi^ 
she sunk back upon the scroll of the conch, feom 
she hud parti.ally arisen, and a fqw hours subseq^fen^ 
her gentle spirit took its flight from earth. ^ 
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a firm adherence to truth is the surest road to peace of ! 
fnind ; and thjit the sUghtcst deviation from its narrow 
path — however it may be palliated and glossed over by 
the plea, of expediency — is essentially wrong, and will 
in most instances work out its own punishment, 


PASSAGE OF THE STllAULECK. . 

[The following Hoeoant of this Interesting OKCurRion is translated 
fnini 'a French work by M. Dosor, on the tilHciers of the Higher 
Alps.] 

Wb had already (says M. Desor) been domiciled 
above a week in our solitary hut, on the surfitce of the 
glacier, when the idea occurred to ns, that the mutiient 
was favourable for the realisation of our favourite pro* 
joct; namely, that of attempting the passage of the 
Strahleck, by traversing the sea of iec separating tlie 
inferior glacier of Griiidelwald from that of the Fin- 
steraar. Tlie phin w'as no sooner broached than it 
was acted upon. Guides were chosen, proviaioiis pre- 
pared, and the following' morning was appointed for 
tlie undertaking. To our great disapp(»intT«ent, it 
dawned Ufion iis in a inanncr unyiliiiig but propitious, 
r.vi'ry surrounding object being enveloped in tlense 
mist. Diseoumging as this appeared to ail parties, 
a ray of hope sooti dawned upon us, on hearing our 
cliief guide, Jacob Leutholcl, declare that the rising sun 
would quickly dissipate tlie obnoxious canopy of fig 
wliieli Imng over ns. Such was indeed the case*, tlie 
l)laek a|;gle of the Finsteraarhoni soon lx*gan to ap- 
pear; and we aeeorJingli' started, tliougli still doiiht,- 
fal as to the realisation of our guide’s ijrcdicnon 
Hardly ha<l wo acconipH»4lu*tl a quarter of a league, 
when on a sudden the mists cleared aw'ay in a sur- 
prising manner, disclosing tlu’ siiinniits of tJie Slireck- 
horn, Finsteraarhorn, ( iberaarhorn. AltiiiaTin. cHtc. the 
peaks of which appeared us islands rising from this ocean 
of vapour, and glowing in tlie rays of the rising sun. 

Tlie time newssary to attain the foot of the Strah- 
leok from our hut on the ghuder had been cslimaled at 
throe hours, and as the inclination of the glacier is at 
this point but slight, little dilliculty occurs in traversing 
it. The crevasses w'cro generally covered by a coating 
of snow, hardened by the previous niuld.’s frost, and, as 
such, presented no danger. On approai hing the Stiah- 
leck, iiowevor, these crevasses became wider, and we 
perceived several of them twelve or iiftocn feet in w idtli. 
These were avoided; and on reaching the foot of the 
ascent, w'o proci*c«le<l to ascertain its most at.vcssihle 
portions. .* Is. tliis, then, the much dreaded pass of 
the Strahleck,’ said Agassiz, ‘ from which so many 
have retreated?’ We were, in fact, disappointed at its 
apparent want of elevation ; whilst, on tlic other hand, 
experience had taught u.s that nothing i‘au l)e more 
deceptive than heights and distances among the Alps. 
Wu now began tlie ascent, following closely in ciu'h 
other's footsteps; Jacob and W ah reii loading the way, 
and carefully sounding the snow', lest any conoealeil 
. crevasses should exist. Gradually the slope? became 
steeper and steepier, and the snow so <lry and incohcTcut, 
tliat we sank up ti^thu knee at every 8te[>. Fearing, then*- 
forc, the occurrence of an accddcnli the guides considered 
it necessary to connect the whole party to one another by 
means of a long rope. Eacii person jiiiKsed it ^ound his 
*owni>ody; the guide Gaspurd Ixiing Llie first. M. Agassi/, 
the second, Hieu myself, M. Coulon, and Fourtales, and, 
lastly, two guides. Jacob and Wahren remained un- 
connected with the rest of the party, in order to allow 
greater liberty in choosing the proper direction. In 
this position, it was astonishing to notice the cirenm- 
spoction and mng-ffmd displayed by these two hardy 
mountaineers — at one moment stamping under ft.n>t 
I the soft snow, in order to prevent their followers from 
sinking too deeply ; at anotiier cutting out steps with a 
hatchet, and then encouraging us, by voice and gestures, 
to remain at an equal distance from one another, and 
not to look backward8--the view of the precipice lieing 
li&oly, in inch circumstances, to produce giddiness, even 


in those persons who ini^it not be liable to it on ordi- 
nary occasions. On so steep aisbpe, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to ascend in a direct tin}, and our advance was 
consequently wavering and uheertain. We attained, 
however, in the space of an hour, the summit of the 
Col; .and on looking backwards, we were almost teiti- 
fied at the steepness of the ascent, which, seen ftotO 
below, had appeared to us ()p little worthy of notice. 
Our clnef guide then announced to ns that, to his know- 
ledge, Jbhe passage of the Strahleck had never before 
l)een accomplished in so short a space of time. The 
quantity of fresh snow whidi had lately fallen was 
ill a great measure the cause of our success, by filling 
up the crevasses, wdiicb, had •they not been covered, 
would have presented innumerable obstacles to our pro- j 
gross. On attaining the summit of the pass, we per- | 
ceived at our feet the valley of Grindelwald, the Rheideck, j 
the Faulhorn, the Stookhorn, the Niesen, batlied at its j 
fuot by the rippling waves of the Lake of Thun. In 
front rose the gigantie masses of the Eiger and Mdnch, 
apparently ill close proximity; a little to the iouth- 
wpst, the triangular summit of the Jungfrau appeared 
above the Vicachefhornec; to the east, our view was 
Uiiiitcd by the Shreckhorn, which from this point pre- 
sented a far less imposing aspect than when seen from 
[ our liut on the glacier. 

The summit of the pass is a small plateau, covered 
with an unbroken coat of snow, and presenting no cre- 
vasse.H on its surface. "We now proceeded to make a 
few observations v#itli our instruments. The thermo- 
uielcr of F.ahrenbeit stood a little alxive the freezing- 
p'dnt, whilst the hygrometer of Saussure stood at 42 
degra*a, inrlicaling an excessively dry state of the atmo- 
sphere. ()ur observatioti.*! with the barometer gave us 
the lieight of the pass as 10,328 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean. ! 

TJu* weatli^'r had now become perfectly serene, and i 
the sky appeared of a deep blue, particularly in the ! 
zi»utli. There was MsJ a peculiar elasticity in the ' 
atmosphere, tendimr to destroy any feeling of fatigue i 
*which the previous ascent might have produced. In ; 
fact our guides, in the exuberance of their spirits, be- j 
g»m wTcstliiig among thenuselves, when an incident oc- i 
curreil which instantly caused the most complete silence i 
among the party. Jacob 7..(Mithold had perceived cha- | 
mois on the slopes of the J#ittlc Shreckhorn, and we ■ 
HOW' saw, for tli^ ^ir^t time, these lieautiful animals in ! 
full liberty. clearly discerned a female and one of ! 
her kids clambering towards the summit of a neigh- j 
bouring jicuk. Tliey BC»on di.sappe.ared, but quickly re- | 
turned into sight in company witii Jhree males ; and, i 
1 ) 3 ' the slowness of their motion, wc had a most favour- | 
able opportunity of examining them at our leisure ! 
through our teleseopps. 

It was now about ten o’clock a.m., and we again pro- 
ceeded on our coursoJ^tow.'uJ 8 (rrindelwald ; and as the 
slopi* of SHOW' which lay before us was very steep, onr 
guides proposed to us to shde down, taking the precaution 
to conm*^*t the party again l)\' means of the rope. The 
propriety of this measure was soon manifest; for we ; 
had scarecly commeiieed our descent, wdien the snow i 
rcccdctl from under our feet, %rid one of the party sank ! 
up to the breast in a crevass. iSiich was, liow'cver, the 1 
rapidity of our descent, that we had but little time to j 
reflect on the consequences which might havo ensued ! 
had the precaution previously mentioned been omitted. 

After linving thus slid down a considerable portidn of 
the slope, its steepness gradually increasing, we were 
obliged to abandon our previous method of progression 
— the crust of snow frequently yielding considerably^ to 
our footsteps, and thus rendering our mar.'h wavbring 
and slow. In addition to this inconvenienoe, my fdpoh- . 
stock slipped from my hwnd, and descending the slo^ 
with great rapidity, war lost in the crevasses of t£S 
glacier which lay at our feet. ' *"* ■ ^ 

We now directed our course towards tlie ZqeseafiM, 
where, finding the steepness of the descent w 

diminished, we again slid down with comparative Aid- 
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lity over the frozen enow. I now learned, to my coat, 
the Value of the mount^ pcde on such occasions ; no* 
thinjr, in fact, being new wearisome than the necessity 
of sustaining the erect ]H>sture whilst deprived of such 
a support The muscles of the legs undergo excessive 
tension^ and tlie difficulty of directing our course, or 
even of stopping it, when deprived of its valuable aid,*^ 
was but too . manifest K by chance M. Agassiz, who 
preceded me^ Increased hTs speed, or M. Tourtales, who 
followed me closely, halted for a moment the motion 
thus imparted to the rope was sufficient to cxtbnd me 
4vt fhU length on the surface of the snow. I reiieatedly i 
endeavoured to raise myself, int renting my companions 
to. proceed more oautinusly; they, however, were as 
little masters of their own movements as myself. These 
fsJls generally had the cftlnit Of implicating my two fol- 
lowers. Wearied at length by these continued misiinps, 
we determinetl to accomplish the remainder of the de- 
scent by sliding down at full length on the snow. Wc 
arrived thus in safety' at the foot of the slope; the 
guidav having previously stationed themselves, to pn*- 
vent our striking against the rocks. Our cliief guide 
now informed us that the worst was over ; and liaviug 
lilierated us from tlie confincinent of the roi)c, we again 
X^roceeded towards Grindclwald. 

We now approached the glacier of the Eiger, w'hich 
descends from the nortlicrn flank of the V jescherhornec : 
its inclination is very considerable, whilst in the centre 
of the glacier there is seen a rock, called by tlie natives 
the Hcissc-Platto, which has nevoi; been invade«l by 
snow nr ice. In this portion of the phicier, tinring the 
year 1821, an accident of a fatal iiivtun* wciirred to a 
8wi$s clergyman named Mouron; w'hilsMeaning^m his 
pole, examining a crevass, its ♦'dges gave way, ami he 
w’.os precipitated headlong into tlie abyss : his mangled 
body was, al'ior considerable diilicnlty, withdrawn from 
a depth of 121 feet, and carried by his friends to the 
parish church of Grindclwald, and there ftiterred. 

Having arrived at the foot, oft- the slo]) 0 , otir course 
should have been directetl towards the Zot'senberg, 
which ‘lay to the left, or to the Mclteuburg. The«» 
guides, however, advised us to follow the edge of the 
glacier, this being apparently the shortest route. But, 
on attempting to do Sii, difficulties of an insurmountable 
character straightway presented themselves. The cre- 
vasses suddenly liecame so numerous, that wx* w'cre 
forced to regain the right border of tli^s glacier by 
ing its vertical walls of rock. Hardly, however, h.ad 
we proceeded a short distance on these* rocks, when 
fearful precipices c(>encd upon onr view. Driven again, 
by necessity, to descend upon the surface of the glacier, 
we proceeded to for a passage among the masses 
of ice and gaping crevasses. The difliciilty of at'com- 
pllshing this, caused us to despair of attifiuing the ter- 
mination of our journey ; and we were on the eve of 
retracing our footsteps, w'ken oi^ guides informed us 
tliat we vrere within a slidht distsincc of (j rindelwald. 
This welcome n^ws revived our drooping courage ; and 
after a few more efforts, w’e discovered a gullcy in tlie 
rock by which the descent upon the glacier hiight Ixj 
accomplished. ‘Proceeding farther, wc had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing one ^if the most beautiful phAio- 
niena afforded by the glaciers. An iramentA; mass of 
; ice, having become detached from one of the lateral 
clefts on the glacier of the Eiger, fell with terrific vio- j 
lence on the glacier of Grindclwald. The avffiaiiche ; 
lasted for scweral minutes, bounding down the slope i 
until it Teadiied the surface of the gbu'ier, which up- I 
peared at this spot as if cxivcred with fresh snow. Our 
attention was, however, soon diverted from this magnifi- 
cent spectacle *, for, on turning an angle of the rock, a 
spontaneous exclamation of delight burst from the lips 
of the whole party, on suddcnlv beholding the church and 
vUlage of Orindelwald. I’o 4ur eyes no valley IumI ever 
before appeared so beautiful ; the glare of the ice and 
snow, which fo{ several hours had dazzled our sight, 
w:ia now exchanged for the verdure of the pii^tures, 
watered by Uie foaming waves of the Lutschine. 


We now at length reached the level of tho valley, 
after descending constantly for five consecutive hours-^ 
a fact which the tiled condition of our limbs remiiuled 
us of. The distance from the glacier to the village inn 
is but a quarter of an hour’s walk ; but such was the 
effect of the warm air of the valley upon us, that thi» 
short and trifling ascent fatigued us in a greater degree 
than the former part of our excursion ; or it rather 
awoke in us the sentiment of fatigue. It wm three 
o’clock i*.M. when w'e entered the Hotel de I’Aigle, and 
no credit was at first given to our assertion, that we 
had that morning left the glacier of the Aar: it appeared 
that tho passage of the Strahleck had never before 
biHjn accomx>lishcd in so short a space of time, even by 
tlie chamois hunters. The mountaineers of the village, 
in fact, entertained a most exalted idea of our personal 
prowess; inasmuch as the rope, which had so materially 
a.ssistefl ns, liad been previously concealed by our guides, 
who stoutly maintained that our alpenstocks had 
our sole aid during the course of tliis interesting* and 
hazardous adventure. 


FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. I 

NO. V, 

Thoy fnllc of tlio fino nrfs— popular nmufuniiontt .iikI induTponopw , 

--IMiwnbrokors— timiry—ffambling— and railway din'Ctors; an all 
wbioli subjects Gilaroo announces soino very eKtnumlinaiy dcK- 
triiiOA. 

Stufteht . — What a capibil exhibition of pictures there 
is tins season. Arc* you fluMl of pictures ? 

(iihrmr-^Yvsi ; that is to say, I like to look at good 
ones, r cannot say, however, that 1 am a buyer. To be 
so, requires a heavier purse ami a more profound cre- 
dulity than 1 happen to possess. There is a great deal 
of trash xuiliiied off on those not initiated in tho myste- 
ries of the cr.'ift. • 

A’/mAc.— W hat is your opinion .as to the humanising 
influence of ))ietnres —say the fino arts generally ? 

Oil . — I consider tliut the contemplation of all ob- 
jects of refined art tends to rlevnte the scntinionts, , 
ppovideil the mind is, generally speaking, ciiltiv.ated 
in other respects. This, you M’ill observe, is making : 
a considerable reservation ; yet not greater, I should i 
think, than the subject demands. I will try to explain 
myself. In Italy, the common people have a greater | 
relish for pietiU is than many of high rank in ulher I 
countries. ( this class of productions they sec great j 
numbers in the churches; while some of the finest \ 
sculpt ores are equally open to their observation. If • 
the fine arts coiiUl humanise anybody, it vrould be the j 
Italians, particularly the inhabitants of Home and ‘ 
N.apleB. Now, with regard to the lower orders in Italy, | 
it docs not appear that tho frequent contemplation 
of sonui of tlic grandest achievements of the pencil 
is of the slightest effwit in making them honest, in- ' 
dustrious, or cleanly in their habits. In one of the 
towns of Italy, a large collection of pictures, of tlie best, 
masters, is ranged in the open street on the occasioh 
a ccrtnii^ annual festival. To this public exhibition, 
flock all tho brigands wdthln twenty or thirty miles / 
and these banditti may be seen pusliing about among 
the crowd, to criticise the works offered so freely for 5n- 
speedion. After the exhibition is over, says the traveller 
w’ho mentions the circumstance, the brigands return to 
the highways and mountains, where they recommence 
their predatory h’fe, robbing and murdering without 
mercy or remorse. It would appear frontthis, that tlie 
fine arts liave ih) necessary bearing on morality. As to 
their connexion with mere good taste, in the way we 
unilerstimd it, I am equally at a loss to see any such 
thing. A friend of miue, who, not long ago, spent a 
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wiBter in Rome, Itad occaRioii to go one day to the house from what is ostensible and harmleiks, the peotde have 
of one of the principal artists. He found this man and sought relief in what is dandesAine and Ticious. * 'There 
his fatuily living iu the midst of all that is slovenly and would be fewer tsiverns, if tli&e were more places of 
nasty; his works full of ideal beauty > of the highest resort of a purer kind. f 

kind, but his own common life an oxeinplification of all . IStuke. — Don’t you think it would bo a good thing to 
human beastliness. We often, in England, meet artists greatJy limit the niimlier of public>hoascs^glve a license 
of whimsical character, wliose hubits of life make this io comparatively few ? 

description far fnmi incredible. Gil. — Where the number excessive, it ought cer- 

<S^ttfAd.'*-Thcn you mean to say that a taste for the tainly to l)e reduced ; and I am inclined to think that 
due arts is of no use? mn this subject ttie magistracy are, for the most part, 

Oil. — Far from it. It seems to me that, by itself, anythifig but vigilant. Yet the adoption of any severe 
this taste is of little use. J^et iis begin at tlie be- iiieHSure to limit public-houses is attended with serious 
ginning— the 8chooliiiast(>r first, to open the under- difficulties, not at first observable. Where a demand 
standing ; literature to cultivate ; and the arts to refine, exists, there will of course be a supply, 'fhe puldic* 

I should have no objection, however, to see pictorial houses are a consequence of a demand for tliose enjoy- 
art aiding, as far as it can aid, in the preliminary course ments, sucli as they arc, ^^hich are derived from them, 
of culture. We all know how children may lx; ainuseil By extinguishing tiiein, the demand may, to a small I 
and interested with picture-books ; and tlie increasing extent, he limited in operation ; but, in the main, it will j 
desirp to visit galleries of paintings may Ixu'onsidcrcd as supply itself somewhere, and somehow. It has been 
indicative of a distinct advance rna<lc iu tlie popular I found, for instance, that where licenses were refused, ’ 
mind. Gratified with these signs of progress, or irifiii- a clandestine trade of dram-selling lias sprung ufi^ and 
diced by other considerations, some wouhh exalt tlie to get at the parties who thus infringe the law, is next 
fine arts Ixiyond their proper sphere — make them all in to irnpossihle. {Supposing that all the public-houses 
nil. y\cci»rding to them, the painter transcends the were shut up by authority, tlie selling of liquor would 
educator, the |K)ct, and the philosopher; they talk of n(»t the less be carried on; the only difference would 
the ‘divine Kaphacl’ and the •immortal Corregio,* as be, that the trade would be conducted in a private 
if they were demigods. Let me, however, do justice ; and more ohjoclionable manner. All that 1 should 
it is principally dilettanti who write and chatter in this wish to st'O done, is to license only parties of rcspccta- 
sort of way about art and artists. 1 should say that a hihry, and to a reasonable extent, 
man of really cultivated mind is above all this non- Stu/ic. -That would be making the trade a kind of 
sense. monoptdy. 

JStuke. — Still, you tillow that there may he an advan- f '-l -It would in one sense: but of two evils, it 

tag«; in improving the popular taste? iis hei*j to chMiso the least. So long as there is a 

GiL’- I repeat that the exhibition of good pictures, or general demand for spirftuoiis and other liquors, it is 
good designs and models in any branch of the tine arts, .surely of iin)>ortaiiee that the tnide should be con- I 
may bo made instrumental to general improvement, ilucted on a respectable footing. l or ni)^ part, I by 
more particularly if the people are prepared hy educa- no means agree in abusing anil calumniating the men ' 
tion to relish and take an interest in these things, who devote tfienisclves to this profession. It is con- 
The attracting of multitudes, for a time, from low pur- si.stt nt with neither jdstlee nor cx^iediency to make 
suits, and giving them something harmless to talk :ilK>ut, an outcry against these individuals. Th nr business is ; 
would alone furnisli u reason for t ncoiir.iging such. e.\- Sufficiently unpleasant, without the obloquy which many ; 
hibitious. Hctti^r be amused with a walk through a would thoughtlessly heap upon it; and a very little 
gallery of pictures, than with the stioctacle of a horse- ivfiection will show u.s that such obloquy can only liavc j 
race, or u tavern potation. the etlect of driving respectable persons from the trade, ! 

HtuIiH . — There are, as yixi know, parties who consider and of consigning it b) a lower, ])erhaps a despicable j 
all sorts of amuseinciit sinful. and dangerous "lass of society. All tfie declamation in j 

GiL — That, 1 urn sorry to say, is too true. I’crsons the world again.s(S xmbUc-houses will never sulxlue in- 
of this W'uy of thinking err from an exe(*.ss of good iu- temperance. ^ . . i 

tention. They fail in making a just estimate of the Stukv. — I have always entertained the opinion, that j 

wants of human nature. Work, bfujks, study, devotion, striiigimt regulations were liesirable for public-houses j 
out-of-door recreHtions, in-door amusements — every- and pawnbroking establishments. Bqtli are tiie blight j, 
thing ill its own time and place. My own eunvietion is, of large towns. 

that amusement, ill some form or other, is a necessity of GW.— Lot lioth lie placed under strict, though not • 
our nature. Those, therefore, who would imt it «io\vu, severe and captious nigubitioiis ; to that nobody can 
must necessarily fail, for they fight against nature, have any objection. The thing I would deprecate is 
The ]>eut‘up feelings only burst out iu some unex- that kind (»f sweepintpsewryty which always, in some 
licctcd and unpleasant way. All iiaiuix; is full of re- way or other, defeats itstS’. Take {Mwnbrokiiig, to 
joicing. Even the lower aniinabs dunce, skip, and amuse which you have referred, "What trade has been ex- 
themselves. Many of them go farther — they arc fond juibed to more unjust sarcasm ? Every epithet of abuse 
of decoration. Some clean themselves, in order to be luis lieeii poured on the unhappy jiawnla-oker, as if he 
neat and attractive; and certain birds in Australia jiru .were n vamiure preying on the vitals of tile community ; 
observed to construct avenues and bowers of pretty w'henxis he is nothing more tha*> a trudesiiiaii, wrho lends 
shells and feathers, iu whicii they xiromcnade daily, as money on glxxis at a certain regulated rate of interest, 
if enjvyiiJg a conversazione. And are not the fiuwers of In this way he relieves the temporary necessities of 
tlie field clothed in beauty, to gladden the eyes of l>ecs, thousands, who, but for him, would not know* whicli way 
and birds, and qtlier creatures? Are not fishes covered to turn'for assistance. That very ftnilish and ioiprovi- 
wtth' glittering and variegated scales? Arc not shclLs, dent people get into a habit of pawning articles, is ho- 
lying in the depths of the ocean, resplendent with hues thing to the purpose. The fact is undeniable, that the 
which mock the painter’s palette ? Then, what sweet pawnbroker is a reliever of those in urgent need of a 
sounds expressed by some of the feathered tribes ! lew shillings or pounds ; and, as such, why should ho 
Surely aU this ought to teach us that amusement, be i»erscciitc<i? It could bt? shown, from historical evL 
drawn from harmless si>orts, reiin.'ations, a love of the denoe, that pawnbroking has contributed to lessen crime, 
beautiful* U low of melody and liarinofiy, is alike nu- Before it wus established, jobberies, in ord^^r to get hold 
tatal aiid allowable* But it is only the gloomy who of petty sums, were comnmn in the neighbourhood of 
cherish contrary views. Throughout Great Britain large towns. I believe that London, and many other 
generally, in some quarters more than in others, there places, would not now be dhdurable wer^ this professioil 
has loniif been a morbid fear of impulor recreations, extirpated. In short, I oousider the pawnb^ker as'u 
Tlie consequerico has been, that, driven or discouraged useful auxiliary in onr present state of society. 
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— Wbat do you Bay to their taking such a 
. usurious rate of interestjf 

(jr//.— I iKilicve, in thcLflirst place, the fact is not so ; I 
have seen it shown thatl^he profits of pawnbrokers are 
not generally higher thab thoie of other tradesmen ; in 
tlic second place, 1 do not join in the howl against 
what is called usury. « 

Not condemn usury, and you so groat a phi- 
I lanthropist? ' 

’• Gil , — I don’t condemn things ineroly hecause tliey, 
1 1 have for ages been subject to a vulgar claniour. must 
j ; know the why and the wherefore, lK*fi)re pronouncing a 
i judgment. You will perhaps, Lliercfore, inform me 
I why there should be such an outcry against this terrible 
I bugbear ? 

Sfuke, — I ! — I cannot spy rmicli about it. All T know 
I is, that there is cruelty in taking an excosisive interest 


Stuhe . — I am afraid you are knocking yourself down 
with your own argument You formerly said thi^ peoplo 
were geiicrnlly able to protect themselves against iin- 
jKisition. Wliy, then, may tliey not be left to protect 
themselves against the arts of the avowed gambler ? 

Gil , — Because gambling addresses itself to hninau 
weakness and passion, and is demoralising in its effbets. 

A time is doubtless coming wdien the common-sense of 
stwicty will lie amply sufficient to put it down ; but at 
present, the ignorant and dissolute are numerous, and 
they require the law to act parentally towards them. 
Already, by the advances which have bct;n made, and j 
by Ihc increasing scope for industrial exercise, gambling : 
is greatly on the decline — nothing like what it once was. 1 1 
StiiJic.—Auil yet what a monstrous deal of gambling j. 
there lias latterly been in railway undertakings I j ; 

Gil, — jVIiU'h could be said on this subject for and jj 


' oil money; it looks like crushing the fallen — robbing 
the poor and unfortunate. 

(ril, — 'J’his is one of those cases in which, by a wclb 
. meaning but short-sighted wish to protect the unfor- 
I tunate, as you call thorn, a general injury is apt to be 
comuiittod. Supposing men to possess common sense, 
they are lUKiuestionaiily able to protect themselves 
against imposition. When a man borrows L.lOO, I ima- 
gine it is not to spend it foolishly, but to lay it out in 
some advantageous waj’. lie rtickons the ctist of the 
loan — that is, the usury or interest to be c.hiirgc«l- - 
against the anticipated advantage, and if this a«lvant:ige 
■ bo greater, be borrows the sum. 1 1 ere there is an act 
‘ of reasoning; and, presuming that every man knows his 
own business best, it would seem to me lo be an iinpcr- 
; tinence to prevent him making the negf^iation. v Laws 
' against usury appear to assuiiMj that tlie muss of people 
, are no better than children, and arc nut lit to niuiiago 
! their own b.j'inesa. 

Stuk«,'- But are there not too many in that condition ? 

! Gil, — There are many persrn^, douhtk^ss. neither wise 
i nor prudent; but it is poor^ioWcy to legislate for cx- 
j ceptious to a rule. Besides, the Icgishition does uo good 
I — fails to bencllt the very individuals for whom it cxistai 
I It is clear that if a law be made to iirevont any oim* 

‘ from taking more than, say 5 per cent, iier annum for 
I the loan of money, while money is worth 6 |kt cent., it 
I will, as a matter of course, Ikj evaded. Ostensibly, the 
! money W'ill bo lint at 5 per (x;nt., but,* by a private 
I agreement, the borrower will be obliged to pay I per 
! cent, additional in the name of commission or some 
other illusion. 

eituke . — Then >.iU consider it impossible lo regulate 
such matters by Jaw ? 

Gil. — Quite so*; not only impossible, but the i Ifort 
to do so is immoral, i^aws which propose t«> regulate 
profits of trade, or, in other wjurds, to fftep in lH.*t\veeu 
man and man, can never be anything but falbicious. 
The better plan is to allow«a pert|t(‘t freedom io business 
transactions of every sort ;laiid, as L said before, if lliiu’e | 
bo an evil, it*wiU soon fcorrcct itself. Nothing like 
rivalry in trade for keeping down exorbitant profits. 

Stuke. — y^ijCoDsider gambling bad— immoral j' 

ttZ— Cerdpy. 

— Then, accorcBng to your view of affiiirs, 
gambling should be left lo cure itself? *' 

Gil, — No such thing. Gambling is not trading. It 
is a vice, ruinous alike to public and private morals. 
The result of every industrial pursuit is indtease — 
something gained. All the objects of value which we 
sec, have b^n produced by the united efibrts of indus- 
try. But gambling produces nothing. A dozen men 
might sit round a table gambling for a wJiolc lifetime, 
and at the day of tlieir death, Biere would not bo 
a penny more amongst them than at the beginning. 

I Conduct of this sort is not less profitless than mis- 
chievous. It distracts the mind from every useful pur- 
suit In short, if all spent their time in gaming, society 
would stand st^, or rather retrograde. On this account 
the law, as a matter of police, very properly discoun- 
tenauees public gaming-houses and lotteries. 


a.:aiijst. Bail way. s arc a new thing, and it is certain •: 
that some of them have becMi exceedingly profitable as 
commendal enterprises. The returns for investments in ■ 
the liettor class of linos have lx:eri very large indeed. 8o ; 
iiiui'h for •the temptation, in the first iiustunec, to peril | 
money on railway sliares. Condemning the late paroxysm i 
of speculation as rmicli as any one, 1 can see that much , | 
of this species of gambling — to cull it by that name 'i 
ariscrt from the difficulty of getting profitable outlets for j | 
capital in the way of trade. Jlilljcrto, from the cfll'ct.'J ^ i 
of various laws imposed on connnen’c, the savings of I 
labour liavc been pent up in a great measure within the j 
limits of f>ur own country— not allowed to go abroad 1 1 
over the \vorld. seeking for fields of usefulness. AboUisK ! \ 
tlirse luH's ; let people seo their way clearly in niatUT.*! 1 1 
of foreign and colonial enterprise, and we shall siuin [ ! 
have a ditlcrent result, (kipital — which is fighting j. 
against itself at home, making n\ilways whore no rail- II 
ways are wanted, and committing many other absur* \ ; 
ditics — w'ill in time, £ have no doubt, be engaged in re _ j 
(diiiming the fertile lands of Canada. Australia, and ! 
New Zealand — vastly to its own benefit. 1 expect to : 
st'e some splemlid changes of this kind within the next ; , 
Iwopty years. Ij 

Stuke . — Well, I have done — and yet I would say 
one wonl more. Have not railway directors boon very i 
much to blame for what you call the paroxysm of j 
speculation ? ! 

Gil. -I (iare.'^iiy mna railway directors liave bc(;n M 
thus culpable; but because a few knaves have htvn ; 
detected, i.s it right tiuit a large and most respectable i 
body of men, with the inircst motives, and many of 
whom have giv,*n themselves an immense deal of un- , 
recpiited trouble, should he held up to ridicule and abuse? 

1 greatly deprecate this species of injustice; for, if sue- . 
ccbsfiil in its aim, it must inevitably have the eflect of \ 
driving respectable individual8..froiii railway manage- ' 
n>ent, and coiibigniiig it to parties of inferior standing ' | 
and reputation. i | 

— j , 

TUK PHOh’KSSOR OF SIGNS. ‘ 

! A SCOTCH T.K.OK.M> VKltSlFIXO. ! 

> i 

^ in OuyH, when every one 'is itching 

, 'fn BtriKc out Homc now, Btrantjo, and wunilnnis plan, 

TIjoukIj ' t wore to maku VcHiiviiis a htuuu kitchen. 

Or turn Mount /ICtn.i to a fryiiig-jian ; 

Y^t 1 mil sure you'd meet with many a man 
Ueady to listen to such arrant coaxere, <■ 

And join the jolnt-Btoek company of wholesale hoaxers. 

3 'm tired of lisienf^ to each new invention j 
fcttcoin, RHS, and railroads, almost make me ejek ; 

They so (‘nKrossi the geotlvmcifs attontkin, 

Tticy euro no nioro for us than fur a stick : 

A stick ?— not half eo much ; for if *tU tbiok. 

And (totiiid, and strong, and long, it is a prins 
More valuable by far than wuuan's eyes. 

Alas, poor Womankind ! If 1 had leiiune,^ 

Your bard, hard lot I*d feelingly bewail 5 ^ 

I'd tell of all the days of bygone pbMMtro 

In the cbivalrio times, when }Ou'd prevalL , * 

By a few glanecs, haughty knights to qnall ; 

And cause both kings fund kalesrs own your fKJWsr, 

And humbly sue aaKwiid bright beauty's bower. 
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Yop're * fallen on gloomy days ; * gone is your glory ! 

Hut I can't help it, mo I'U say xo more, 

Hut Unston' onward with my little etory. 

And hopo 'twill pleajBO you when you read It u'et. 

'Twill diovf you that strange whims, in days of yoro, 
PiwscMsed men’s brains and fancies ; mo that wo 
Must be content with mankind ae they br. 

I doubt theyll ne’er be hotter. But I'm wandering. 

Or rather dallying upon my way ; 

1 do not think thcm'H any use In iNUidering 
Upon the Iniperfcctions of the day, 
l?nloss we try to mend tln;m : tbiM we may 
Find a hard task indeed, bpf w'u should try : 

A muuHc onoe starved a lion—so may you or L 

lint to my talc. Whon James tho Fir»it wan seated 
UlMin tlii* Itrithh tliroiio, from Bpain's proud land 
Cauiu an nmbartsadur, whose head was hhccU'd 
Inside with h*:i.rnttjg tiiybtic.il aiul Ki'aiid. 

AVhich few pretend«'^l even to understand 
Xiut our sagf monareh. whose irrcal. iKtsorn yearnwl 
To lauir the title of King .lanies Hit; LtN-iriiud. 

The PfMnisii <ion had taken np the notion, 

‘ 1'hat signs wen* far hefor.; tin* uac of hpeecli ; , 

'Jliat eve.ry eouiitry sIxMiid ha\o se}uHll^, wlierc tnotii*n 
Mtoiild Is* the only learning they would tench ; 

Thus putting jt in every pcrsiui's roach ' 

To l)e fiiiibnhsadors to Foreign lunds, 

1)y learning the dipluuiaey of liaiids. 

Tho lenrucil Spaniard one day was hewalliog 
The darkened state of l<hiio))c to the king. 

And said that every monareh, wirlinut failing, 
hhfiiild have e&c.abli!:l(i.d mkIi .i ijm-FuI tliinit 
In his dominions. Jaines's pride r<i«ik wing ; 

And, soaring .above tniMi, to I'fatify 
VI is huiiiour and the doir.s, he tirld a lit*. 

‘ <;ii*, 1 have In my jikM n<»iil).'Tn<*olkvc 

(I'm Sony ’tis six hundred iinles .‘nvtt 3 / • 

A wise and learned proiesMU o| tlm knouV'iUe 
Of signs and wgnais ’ * Oh 1 what is'l von s.i> *' 
Kxeiainn'il tlic don willi joy ; ‘ tin’s very day, 

If ’twere six luindn d leayuus, 1 will set ma 
And sec what youi protcbsor is uliout.' 

In \ain the king ondenvoiiTist in diMiiade him 
From gniiig forth on sm-h .i w ihi-gons** < Inisi* ; 

At lust, on (iuding notinng could persiiaile i. ni, 
lie a rote a letter, htaling all tlu < aiv. 

And oisleriug the iirufes-^irh of the phu'e 
To do tlie host thty could to eulertain 
Tho ainhasMulor o.xtr.ioidinary tiom Bpain. 

Yon ni.ay ho wire the eolU ge v as eonfmnided 
When reading o'er this letter Inun tho kiiu ; 

'I’liii gra»'o prtifesMirs \v«Te aina/<<<l — .isioiiiifKsI , 

They never heard before ao f-tranae .‘t tiling ; 

Itiit thc oomiuaiid wan urgent -they must fiiiu 
' Truth in the well ; und, w h»’n the don should wane, 

Bay that the Kion Froto.ssur lia<l left home. 

Meanwhile the oolloge, .-dl were in eomniction, 

Prei^u’lng entortainnient for the dori : 

Coach after coach arrived, till, with emotion, 

'J'hoy saw tlio illustrioub utranatr .step fiMiu one. 

‘ Where is,' ho cried, * tin* Bign Fiofessor ''’ * Gone 
tTpon a tonr unto the Scottish ilighhiiitia. 

From thenoc Ui visit aU,the webtern islands. 

'Twasmost unfortunate that he lind left them, 

Nor could they giicsM the time of Ins return.’ 

The nnibaHKodor'a reply almost liercft tht*ni 
Of all their sensos, causing them to inoiirn. 

‘ To see this wondwma mauiny soul iloth barn ! 

I'll wait,' HO said the don, ' his cimiing heie 
Days, wci'lts, and inonthis— ay, if it were a year!' 

Alas ! w hat can they do, he i.s unshaken * 

And certain Were they lliat he would nnioin ; 

For, from the Journey he had undertaken, 
lie w{U« a luoHt deeddisi man, 'twiia plain : 

And oh ! what ocat 'twould bo to entertain , 
llim and his wiit for twclvenionihs, and that then 
lle'd And tHubr king and them but untrue men. 

They wero indeed in a moat «trnii|b quandary ; 

Not knowing what to do, nor what to fwy. 

T will not hint they cuiwd the king's vagary. 

But, 1 am sure, they wished tlic don away. 

At last they thought upon a man who'd play. 

For fun, the great profeseor of the knowledge 
> Of Higna and Bignabi In the learuod college. 

This man free butcher to the Institution, 

And full of droUary and mother wit ; 

And ever ready for the execution 
- Of any whim or frolic ho thought fit ; 

And readily 'ho undertook to sit, 

In iolemn guise, before the BpaaSah don. 

Though he ooiifal boast twouyes» while Oeordie had but one. 


Ooordio was not a single word to utter 
Whilbt in tho prewoctf of this loM from Spain ; 

Hut, with his Imntls, ho was blKlftn and sputter. 

And do the rjcst ho could applju«e to gain. 

This hoiiig settled, Kudd(*nly t%*y feign 
That their profchwir hud retufneil ; and he 
Would in the morn receive the iliustrious grandee. 

Th».idiiy at length urrivefi ; all were in motion; 

(rconiic wuM dressed in iiowing wig and gown. 

And Heated in :i uliair. Soon,lwith emotkjn, * 

Tlie Bpaniiirtl entered, hewing lowl.v down 
llefovc the venerable* man, whose frown 
f frinced great oondeht'ension and licnignity : 
thought uf least even haughty Spanish dignity. 

Tho real profcKsors in the next room, trembling, 

Sat, waiting the eonelusion of t^iis nccnc ; 

Fearful that now, at bust, oil their diHstunbling 
Would by the* great ainbasHiidor bo sc**n ; 

And that, hencoforiii, lie'd call them liars mean : 

And thus their honour, and the king, and nation, 

Would suHIt loss by such a degrodatiou. 

Tho leornod don licgati poor fjeois.iie’s trial, ‘ 

Bv iiolding up ono linger to his view ; 

And he imnirdi;i.l(‘ly, us in replini. 

Held up befoic liH L.\.ei’lli*ni-y tw<» !— 

Wond'‘iiug wiiliiii hiiiisi If wliat next he'd do. 

Three tiiigt iv tih’n his lordship raided on high ; 

Hteiii liM»Us and .i cb-neUed liat Were Geunlie'b next reply. 

Fo.'‘tb friiTn his pc.rket tlicn ftn orange taking. 

Die Spaniard held it i.j> ti» Ocordio’s face ; 

And lie ii'iiirned tiii>coriiplinient by diaking 
A pieeo of hoi ley-bn-iul at Iun pr'Mifl gracx*. 

The tTave Hidalgo, silent, left the place, 

Hnvint: with revireiici* to the vvi,udrou*, man. 

Whose pr:iclii*€! th|js ruadc gimd Ins fav<niritu plan. 

Vv'hen he r.*jein/*r| (he in.i-b‘rs of (lie college, 

7I."i tiiiiidly fu>|nirc<l wiiat lie now thought 
t d Mk ir Siiue brother * Oh,' crit •! bo, * aueli knowledge ! 
ae is H pii/o, wlM-elsI c could not be bought 
IW liid'.i'** wealth ! .\lA long, long I have sought 
IMH .vtuli a m.'m profound, to undej’sland 
Point X Tn<>>.i .'ibs*iiii-o by inutioiis of the hand.’ 

* Af.iy vve presume, then, most ilbi-irious htnanger,’ 
ItehUTiud .••ift pleased piofessor-, * to inqiiiic 
(No»v tJiut they saw fi)iemhclv(*s safe from alldangci, 
The.r eonragi did line lompliinonis in>«pirol 
How I’aied vonr execUoney * Vuurdeirirc, 

Hh. tfentlemcn,’ raid he, • I’ll satisfy ; 

And well may what 1 (cll vour colh'ge e.rntify. 

'When first I e.inw* before this wondrou'? f*ri*ature. 

I buTd one linger np, to signify 

Theie was one who tuiule ami coverna uatuic. 

He held lip I wo, to shou me, in iviily, 

'Iliat rt II .iiid Falljcr wcie but one then I 
Held up tbiesfmver**. lliut to sifinify ^ 

Th.it 1 beJigvid the Holy Tiiriily. 

He, looking ''teriily at me, closed his harnl, 

Av if fo show im; ih.it tlie three were one— 

The w i".e-l surely he m ad this land. 

And of your college iiidte the pavagon^ 

1 then took out an or;iTi£:i , to make known 
The laiunti*oim nierey of tho Hixat and Goiyl, 

'W!io gives Us luxuries v\e!l f wl 

Hut jiulce, eh g(*ntlenien ! wh.it vMis my feilrng 
VMien this Kreai nipn drewiforth a lot .jf brcail. 

The hi.ifl’ of lile ' (hiis ♦«> i Jj,- sense appealing. 

That 7u*i‘C"*aries vv.'re profimcly sprissl « 

111 everv bind, « liii-t loMincs vyeie slied 
Biitpin a few. Ni'^nort* :*onUl I pro'-nnio 
To qiu*siion him : 1, silent, left the rmjin.' ^ 

When the .•inro.i-.*.;iiliii* hail left (he ei^IIegi^' 

• The riia.*'(erH ‘i.istened to call Cenrdic in ; 

Aii'I l^ggeil hi*’d tell how he neipaix'd the knowledge 
Of signs so wo'I. s'loli great .t]qiliiuse to « in : 

Jn short, they prayed he wouid at once begin 
To toll them of his curious transfonnatiuii, 

Ily^vhieli he savc*l their honours and tho nation. 

Thu hulcher, hiiving thrown off tho prnfciKtor, 

Hogan his story thus : When th© old don 
Kiilcixs.1 the room, the ra-seally aggressor 
Hclil up a linger, as if jnaking fim 
Hf me and iny Wind eye. To show my one 
\Vas giMsl Os both of his, I held up two ; 

Then ihc old scniiiidrcl raised up to my view 

Thri*o of hi« Spanish linfjhre, a.s if joking 
We only had between uelwu three* eyes. 

This was so impudent and provoking, 
it mailc tny luission angrily ariH% 

To think of such an insult. But surprkl 
Bid not mukd me forgot your hoimurs— 1 
But gave him a cron look and bent fist in repijr. 
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Htif impudence did not rest here, however ; 
liut from his pocket b«wvn orange took. 

As if to show me that nild Scotland never 

Omld hope to vie with npaln. My whole frame sliook 

With I'Hg^ at this ; |^t^vlth oontomptuous look, 

I snatched a harley>soone fnim out my pocket, 

And shook it in his faco, to show tho hlockbead 

I did not oaxh for all his trash a hncky ! 

And neither do I^hut I must coinplaiu 
Of being bound to silencd^-’twaN uiiluc'Ky ; 

Vor I’d have taught the liaiighty lord of Spain 
Not to affhont ino or our land aipiin ! ' , 

Tliiu Haying, Goordic scraped and hasten'd tliouc<', 
Uugretting that he had nut jiroved his m'um.* 

Upon his excellency 'k oars, by shaking 
• And boxing them ; that he might undo stand 
Tho great and powerful progress he was making 
111 studying the motions of ilut hand : 

That so, when ho rcturiftKl to his oan lond, 
lie might, to enfori‘0 his plans, toll of the knoadedse 
Of signs ucniiircfl and taught in the bcotcli allege. 

• M. A. G. 


to sanctify things profime.. We avow our belief that tlw 
iirovlnce of natural theolo^ is confined within IUip|»w.and 
very definite limits, although within these nmlte it eker- 
ciHos ajust and incontestable jurisdiction ;,.bat,W6 4*llght 
not in tho pedantry of converting treatiswi of scieuoe into 
doctrinal oompilatioiis. ^ere is, however, m apposite 
pedantry as worthy of oondeinnation. We conceive it to 
be inipossibic for any wcU-coiistituted mind to contemfdato 
the Sinn and totality of creation, to generalise its principles, 
to murk tho curious I'clations of its parts, and specially 
the subtle chain of connexion and unity betweefa beings 
and events apparently the lAoat remote in space, time, and 
constitution, without reft^rriiig more or less to the doctrine 
of final eauKCs, and to the ilfsiifn of a suiwruitending Pro- 
vidence. We call it the highest iiedaiitry of intellect to 
put to silonou suggestions which arise s{)ORtaneoosIy in 
every mind, whether cultivated or not, when engaged in 
such contciiiplations . — Quarierly JievUw for iJeeemwr, 
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our own days, would have eoiupiered aud written as has to be; though, when examined, they prove to ho no rdhl 
done the^VollIngton <if these times, adding to the spleii- library, but specimens of the woods of five hundred different 
doui-H of the sway of Ueorge IV and reposing on his laurels European trees, matlc up in tho form of books. The back 


doui-H of the sway of Ueorge IV and reposinjf on his laurels t^urupean trees, matlc up in tho form of books. The back 
at the courts of Ki»>g William and t^uecn Victuriu.— /.ite- in formed of the bdrk ; the sides of the i»erfect wood } tho 
rar^ Fhrets, IIWU. top of the young woml, witli narrow riiigs ; the bottom of 

*dd wckhI, wliere the rings are wider aiiart. When oiie 
lUK. 1 iillAiSOPiiKR s ni.VN Aim. volumes is oiieiied, it proves to bo a little box, con- 

Wbatever may bo tJie difiieuUies of tlio tysk before us — taining tho flower, seed, fruit, and leaves of the tree of 
and difficulties great and many thew; are — we niay re»it wlii<*U it is a siiecimen, either dried or imitated In wax. 
assured iu the rufieci iun that our reward is certain. No Something of this kind, though with a more csiicciai re- 
man ever followed the stuit^of inhure witli honesty and fci*enco to the age of trees, might be made au ihtcrcstitm 
diligence, without an ample rcpayiiieiit of dis<*overy. The iHirtiou of our own collections in natural liitoiky^ both 
particular object Hought may not at tliat moinoiit beat- public and private . — Chronicles uf the iieasont, ' 
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tainod ; none can tell at the outset of an investigation f'A''- . 

wl^era it may tosHi, or in what way it may terminate ; but CONSEQUENCES OF INDULGENCE* . - 

this, is certaiqHwt lead where it may, and teriiiitiale 1 have heard of a mother who humoured her aoji^ th^. 
where it may, ti^w, iinportant, acd interesting tTuths<.vill piu h of folly, that, upon liis taking it into his head tbatuiit 


have been met with, and Ac boundaries of hutnaii know- Wdd lio pretty to ride upon a cold sirloin of beef wfi&lii' 
ledge iicrmaneutly enlargcjd. PisapiKiintiiient in the stinly was brought to table, she gravely ordcred^thc servaht^o 
of nature is impossible, jwovided legitimate ohjwts be put a napkin upon it, and set him astride in thO( dish, that 
alone pursued, uiid by tlie appointed im.'uns. Whugi phy^^ tio might have his fancy ; and of iinotlier«'$rtio bojiKcd her i 
sjcal truth ceases to be .a<lniired and loved for its own littlo daughter's nurse to take oaro of av t)ie 

bcaiity and (^ccllenec, and scientifie. iliseovciy becomes cliild should not seethe moon, lest she sh^QOryi^r it. 
merely valued as a source «»f personal reputation, as tiie If panmts will in this iiianneT make it a point ncrier, even iti'' 
road to wealth and ]>ower and earthly dignity, then indeed the most necessary cases, to ojjipiuse the way^rd' vidlls of • 
may the bitterness of disappointment be often felt, and infonts, what can they expect oat that potvishieeie^aiid • 


' ^ Tho inaniierrt of IVAubigne arc marked by a 

— manly, ufiassumiiig simplicity ; no sliade of ostentation, no 

“ iiinrU of tlic World’s upplause, uixm hun'-athiug which' , 

RISE or c.Ht.Ai MEN. oftcii loaveSl a cloud of vain self-consciousness over tho 1 

Ft is beneath the philosophy of history to inculcate that character of a great man, worse by far than any shade pro- I 
men who rise from eoinixirativcly low to the highest duced by the world's frowns. Jiis conversation is full of ! 
statious, do so from any cause besides that of force of good immisc, just thought, and pious feeling, diswdosing a 
character, operated upon by force of circuiiistaiicos. To ri|Hi judgment, and a ({uict, wcll-balnnccd mind. You 
suppose that the future dictator, king, ciiiiieror, or protee- would not tierliaps su8^>ect liim of a vivid imagination, 
tor, slmi>cB his conduct with a view to reach the greatness and yet his writings do often show a high degree of tluj.t 
he ultimately arrives at, were absurd in the cose, probably, (fuality. A eliild-liko sim|)licity is the most nUirkod ch.v 
of the most ambitions individual that ever existud. At racteristie to a stranger, who is often surprised to see 
most, the aspirer secs a fi‘\v of tho successive ptiiiits of ele- so illustrious a man so plain and aflable. He is uliout 
vation that mark the liuight before him ; and ho is iiii- fifty years of age. You w ould see in him a tall, command- 
iiclled upwards as much by the prcsMiro of his fellows as iii.(rform, much above tlic stature of his countrymen; a 
by his own talents and desires. As * lu'rtf-woi-ship’ goes broad, intelligent forehead ; a thoughtful, unsuspicious 
far to make tho liero, and as, wlft're fciiccT<lotal jwwer j>re- couiitcnaimo ; a cheerful, pleasant eye, over which arc set 
dominates, tho people are always as ri'a<ly to constitute a pair of dark shaggy eyebrows, like those of Webster, 
the priest th< ir master as the priest is wistful to seethe II is person is robust, his frame large and |>owerful, and 
people obedient, «o political power is thrust upon a man of apparently ca]>ahlo of great endurance ; yet his health in 
cointnnndiiig ability by a sort of instinct ii# the thrusters, iiinriu. Altogether, in face and i'oiin, his appearance 
cs(M:cUilly in troubled or nnscttj^cd^.iiiicfl. ISucli times an? might be described in three worda— noble, grave, and 
coMcntiol to tho attainment of the nwst exalted inists by simple^ The habit of wearing spoetaclos has given him nn 
those who originally occupied niMcli low(>r ones, tic their upnard look, in order to eommaiid the centre of the glass, 
ability ever so coriiiuaiidiiig : to this rule history will hardly' which adds tti the peculiar opcniicw and manliness of his 
present an cxcciition. And so CVomwcll woulU have bccii iu the Shadow tf Mont iiUinv, 

an eminent brewer, conn try- gentleman, or ])arliaiiiciit-iii;m s* 

under the reign of Elizabeth ; Napoleon only the first ge- - , ‘ \ , ingenious mode of DEMONSTRATION. 

neraJ of his ago, iiad he led the arinu-a of Eouis Quaturze— ''Hn ttid collection of natural history at CasscI, in Northern 

tlic demigod of tho French nation; and C’jcsar, Jiving in Germany, is a very iiiterestiiig set of volumes, as they apjiear 


lay the bitterness of disappointment be often felt, and infonts, what can they expect oat that pctvishiUM^aiid 
iafousy and bickerings divide those who, beyond all men pervorseness should grow upon them, .to ft .d|gm> thajt^. 
living, sliould be the first to hcI an example of unity and must make them unhappy on. every ooi(»^Oii,.,'^]^p th^y' 
brotlierhood, whose livv^s are habitually jiassed in tho con- meet with proper treatmeut frotSL xuotc rtatoiifiD^ie ? 
templation of tlie handwriting pf God. w^f^tbfSor/'buvieN — liitryk 


templation of tlie handwriting God. /•hwnes. 

KCIKNCE and religion. 

Wc nre far indeed froiri dcligiiting in the tendency of 
some authors on natural sciences to drag in religious views 
fit every tunv thueteeularising things sacred in tho attempt 
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' THE LADIES* INITIATIVE. 

‘Well, Mr Balderstonc, yon are the most provokinpr 
person in tlic world — always bringing up that absurd 
idea of yours about our marriage. 1 should. Jiave ex- 
pected you, at the end of twenty years, to have got tired 
of it, as Tm sure I have been for many a day. An<l to 
speak of it before people too I It is i>ositivoly shanie- 
fiil.’ 

‘ Quite a true idea, however — T will go to death uimui 
it. I was a j'ouiig man taken in and done f<ir. l*crhaps 
well for me I was ; but however that may be, so was 
the fact: I advert to the circumstance as a curious 
point in human nature, not as opprobrious to you, my 
dear Mrs B. (kmteiit >our.-jclf on that score.’ 

‘ Point in human nature I And so, to illustrate human 
nature, yon an* to represent me as having degrathnl 
myself by drawing you into matrimony ! (Jh, jMr B., 
MrB.!* 

Here all the gentlemen at table sot up their oars, as 
for a coming joke, while the ladies affected to look cx- 
cc.<sively indignant. Mrs Baldcrstonc was all injured 
innocence. 

‘ What, in brief, is your idea, Bnlderstoiie ? ’ impiired 
my friend Slceman. 

‘ Why, it is just this— that, in our courtship. I liclicve 
it mily in appcanancc that I represented the active 
voice, an(l she the passive ; for, in reality, intending it 
or not, she was the moans of bringing our lacqiuuntmice 
up to marrying point.’ 

*I entirely deny the allegation,’ said ^Irs Balder- 
stone ; ‘ but let him go on.’ 

‘Well, how was it?’ said Sleemaii. 

‘ Why, if you w<mld liclieve her, 1 performed court- 
ship in the customary manner recognised among civi- 
lised nations ; that is, showed an interest, paid 
tions, took charge of an album, and allowed myself 
always to happen to take the next scat to hers at table, 
till at length it seemed meet to me to propose for her 
hand, which she, with a great deaf of coyness, ac- 
cepted.* 

‘ Yes,* interposed Mrs B., ‘ that is the true account.’ 

* That I deny. The true aocount is this : at oyr first 
inWrvlew «he proved extremely agreeable, and passed 
a very pretty compliment upon my violin-playing. Boe- 
ing her th<^ to be an unusually attractive person, I 
asked leave to conduct her home, and found a gracious 
acceptance. We met again soon after, and she gave roe 
such a decided preference os a partner in the quadrilles, 
that 1 became partial. She expressed a ^ope that I 
had brought my violin. I had done so, and in the 
course of tlie evening played a few solos. Not only 
’did listen attentively, but when an impertinent 
ywiiSf bCau' addressed her in the middle of my playing, 
I oiiserved her ftown him into silence. There was so 


much g(x)d sense there! We had a chat afterwanls 
about Wordsworth, M'hcn I found her so completely of 
my own opinion as to the wonderful pow-er-s of the then 
neglciited Tirtke poet, that I beennte convinced she* was 
an extraordinary young lady. We so coincided, too, in 
our taste for the country. The town was horrible — 
only to bo dwelt in from necessity. How delightful to 
consort with nature in her own domain — to watch the 
changes of the* seasons, to nsam the flower-geromed 
fields or the shady forests, to see the sun rise, to hear 
tlie lark sing, to minglo with the simple-hearted rustics, 
and join in tlioir glee. Oh tliere was nothing like the 
country !* 

‘ Well, I tliiiik so still.* 

‘ \i :?0 hut tlnat is not the point. The affair now went 
on rapidly. Wc agreed to*co!)8ider ourselves as friends, 
and. in that character, to discuss a vast number of mat- 
ters i!i conversation and by letter. We were t<» be 
quite abstract : was undt^rstood, if not expressed, that 
it WHS no love matter, only a communing between 
two iineominonly harmonious spirits, whose being of 
c'pposite sexes was only as it happened. I inserted at 
the s:ime time in her album all the sentimental verses 
I had ever written, from school-days downwards. She 
liked the general style «>f them amazingly, though there 
were two lines wliich slie tliought might be improved, 
ifl would give them iny attention. About that time, 
spending the everdng at her mother’s house, I found a 
young officer }h\*sent, whom they represented as an old 
friend. Very well, he was an old friend, and therefore 
entitled to be treated on comparatively familiar terms. 
What w'iis this to me ? Strange ti) siy, it made me 
uneasy, T couljl not bear to hear Georgina abandon- 
ing her fine mind to the frivolous commonplaces which 
suit a military understanding,.^ and I came away discon- 
certed.’ ■ * p 

‘lie did not enter into your views about Words- 
worth?’ said Sleeman. ' 

Not at^ all— nor she neither for the Jtoe. It hap- 
pened that just that night I had brouglflln my pocket 
— designing to read it to her— ^ critical analysis of the 
Excursion, which 1 had written for a west of England 
magazine. It had to lie penln where it was, as Geor- 
gina w'M too much engrossed with the lieutenant's 
nc(!Oiint of a recent ball, given by his regiment at their 
last quarters, to have any ear for eitlicr pO^try or cri- 
ticisiu.’ 

‘ Well, your friendly correspondence would be 
perilled?’ 

* Yes, and wliat was the provoking thing, my standing 
on tlie footing only of a friekd gave me no title to com* 
plain, I was wounded, but naii to conceal my hurt.’ 

‘You have no idea how sulky he ho/icd with it^ 
though/ interposed the larly, * 

‘ Perhaps so. 1 daresay it was capital fan for you. 
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I Trent one morning, designing, if possible, to express 
my opinion of friendship with unidead officers, when, 
behold the object of myjptipathy on the ground before 
me I They were just gd^ng out to visit a picture exhi- 
bition. 1 retreated in great vexation of spirit, and that 
night wrote to Georgina, telling her that friendship, 
was all very well, but nothing to love * 

* Wliich I thought the 'oddest procedure in the world. 
What had my going to an exhibition with Liontenant 
Littlepate to do with the transformation of friendship 
into love?’ 

t Nothing in theory, jj^nt a great deal in practice, I 
found to my cost. Three days after, I was fJoorgina’s 
accepted lover. Three iponths after, we were married ! 
You see, Sleeman, how it was?* 

‘ Oh, perfectly ; but hy all means give us your own 
ideas about it.’ 

‘ 'Vypll, I was quite blind at the time, and for about a 
year after our marriage. But f then began gradually 
to see the real nature of the case. The feeling of pre- 
ference had first arisen with her. She had gone ahead 
in attachment all the way along, thougli never betray- 
ing it.’ 

‘ Come, come, Mr Tlalderstone,’ exclaimed two ladies 
at once. ‘ Tliis is too bad,* pursued one of them, ‘ to 
make out j^our wife to have acted in such a manner. 
I stand up for her, and for my sox "in general. It is a 
scandal to us all.’ 

* Listen, my dear Mrs Aspcrall,* saidL ‘and you will 
find I design no scandal. I acquit the lady of the slight- 
est appr'^'ach to impropriety. I do not think there w'as 
any harm in what she did. It was all very innocent 
and natural in my opinion. AViiat I wish to establish 
is merely the fact, that 1 was unperson acted on in the 
case, and not the prime agent. On investigating, in 
recollection, the origin of our attachment, 1 find thqt 
what first drew my attention at .'dl, was a certain gra- 
ciousness of manner towards me. She dropped, iier- 
haps hy mere chanw, a word in pr.aisc of my violin- 
]ilaying. My love of approbation Avas excited, and I 
became disposed to think favourably of her iii^derstand- 
ing. Wlien she bade me adieu that E vening at her own 
door, there was an indeflnablo somethinjf in the words, 
that remained with a pleasing effect in the memory. 
Strange that the sIuuIott of a tone will rest on the heart, 
and be fostered there! At our next meeting! begun 
with sonic empressemmt. It might have appeared as 
something spontaneous on my part ; but, in reality, it 
was tlio effect of these same impalpable demonstrations 
of hers on the previous c^'casioh. 'Phen our hannony 
of opinion on literary and other .subjects arose simply 
from this — that I spoke my own feelings, and she as- 
sented to and approved of tliein. Slie <lid so, liecause, 
in all sinceri^, J believe she felt that they were, in the 
main, just, or was too ];artial to criticise them ri|tidly ; 
but the effect was to increase my respect for her mental 
character, and to add to the interest already exciteil 
Afterwards there was plenty of ardour and extravagance 
OB my part, and no want of delicacy and shyness on 

Mn B . — ' Well, I am glad he acknowledges that at 

least.’ 

* And yet each one of iny words and acta was the re- 
sult of something foregone on her part — something 
that, with a look of water^always somehow proved to 
he oil : mean it or not, sucti was the effbet of her epn- 
duct And thus, throughout the whole affair, seeming 
and reality were in constant contradiction. She was | 
virtually the courting party, I the courted. And 1 have | 


no doubt that, wlien I at last made my proposals, she 
was at once surprised by them, as she professed to be, 
and yet hisd been, in some recess of her mind, wondering 
at their not being made three weeks before, Verily, 
wonderful are the mysteries of the female character! 
And so ends my dittay.’ 

‘Well,* said Mrs Aepcrall, 'if my man were to make 
any sucli charge against me, I know what T should do !* 
Asperall, who was sitting at the otlicr end of the table, 
observably slinink up into a smaller space. * What do 
you say to it all, Mrs Balderstone ?’ 

‘Oh, I den/ everything. It is all an innocent dream 
of my worthy R]>ouse. But T don’t suffer alone. Think- 
ing he had made a great discovery in onr case, lie has 
set his brain a-fernienting about it, and now he believes 
that, in a full moiety of instances, the w'onien take, as 
he calls it, the initi.'itivc.’ 

‘Oh monstrous, Mr Balderstone! So you traduce’ 
our whole, sex! Oh — oh!’ and all the ladies, with up- 
lifted hands and averted eyes, murmured, ‘Oh — oh!* 
As for the gentlemen, they were ovidi'utly imder the in- 
lluence of those feelings udiich, in favourable cir(jiin>- 
stances, develoj) themselves in mirth. 

‘ You may martyr me with your fans, l-idies, if you 
please. I w'ould die rather than bate one ace of my 
o])inion. But don’t suppose 1 bring it forward as an 
.accusation against you. I rather think you quite justi- 
fiable in dividing with us tho privilege, as it has been 
thought, of cornmcn(*ing ivs affairen du raur. What 
imaginable right have we to l)e exclusive in this re- 
spect?* 

* Ah, that is a very clever way of softening the mat- 
ter,’ said Mrs Asperall; ‘ but we disclaim all pretension 
to such a privilege. No, no y the woman is to he v/otn^d, 
.and the man is to he thankful if he can induce her 
to aewpt him. Our sense of feminine delicacy is 
shocked at the very idea of a lady doing anything w'hich 
is to have the effect of bringing a man to her feet.* 

‘ That may he a prejudice,’ said I. * But, anyhow, 
what w’c are first concerned about is the fact. J.et phi- 
losophising come in its proper place afferwards. Now 1 
say fearlessl}'— n.ay, ^'trike me, hut hear! — that, ili a 
very large proportion of iiistances, probably amounting 
to .a full h;df, ^^he man is first moved by some hardly 
definable, yet true and real, symptoms of a partiality on 
the lady’*; part towards him. A word, a look of kindly 
grace, often suffices. And even tlio more ulxlurate men, 
who have passed si'atheless through hosts of blandish - 
inents, are .apt to he caught at last by some casual reve- 
lation of feeling on the part of one from whom no one 
would have previously thought that any such danger 
could (x>me. Mind, to Ixi successful, it must he natural 
and nnpmncditated. No putting on of an air of prefer- 
ence will serve. No trick of any kind can lie of avail, 
except wdth mere ninnies. But an Jionourable and sen- 
sible man is always liable to be affected when lie thinks 
he caivread in a woman’s bosom, befi)re she can read it 
herstdf, the trace of that magic element of life— jxfvE ! 

‘ Come, Mrs Asperall, this docs not look so bad for 
us after all,* said a lady at lier side. 

‘ There is nothing bad about it, let ine once more tell 
you. It is as natural for a woman to become inspired 
with a feeling of attachment, as for a man. The only 
difference is, that her delicacy — a property which I.be- 
lievc to he natural to her, not a mere result of education 
— shrinks from a broad, <leUberato avowal of tlic senti- 
ment. But she cannot wholly disguise or oonoeal it:^ 
It will then depend entirely on the man’s penetv^^in, 
and Uls seeing only a natural betrayal of her preference, 
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vlicther ho is to be afifected by it, and inoved to love in 
return. We have all read in the divine Mantuan*H 
eclogue — ** I love l*bylUa lK*fore all, for she wept when 
I departed.” Now, bow eternal and invariable is hunmii 
nature I — one of the men of highest rank and fortune in 
this country, was first inspired with a regard for hi.*i 
aniiabl<> consort by u tear which came into her eye on 
his departure from her father's mansion. During lits 
whofc residcure, and to tlie moment of his leaving. tluTc 
wa.s no symptom of prefcreiico : any suchMcnionstration 
towards a man so obviously an object for matrimonial 
speculations, would have only been disgusting. Ihit tiu* 
deixirted returned for something he had forgot — the 
t<.ar, a natural U*ar, was there j and it had the effcid of 
inspiring an affection wliich might otherwise luvc 
never existed.’ 

* There is one other instanee, in n wnf hhjh ntnk^ of 
the ifiair having taken its rise with the hidy,* said 
Sleowian significantly. 

* Ves, and good right the lady had in that instance,’ 
(pioTh Mrs Balderstoiie ; * wh}^ how was she e\er to get 
a husband otherwise?’ 

‘ ilight,' said Sloeman ; ‘ and yon might say the same 
tiling ill a vast iinmber of oUier cases.’ 

‘ Oil, SlecTrian, you’re a luirri*! creature.* 

* AVell. but,* resuMK'd T, * si-i all jesting aside. Jt is 

only Tict-s, and just inlen-nces from them, can 

.settle such a question. 'I’lu* plan I to(*k was to make 
iqt a list of married 2'aira whom 1 know, or have known, i 
intimately, and to sot down against each A\hat I have I 
hiK'H able to asciTluin regarding their eourtsliip. Ih **e j 
it is. \ lnU‘nst'}intH(tti>moUr(nmtlth*:lahiv j 

(irpirUd OH the /tine u/ A'^pt rail.] Of course, what is | 
true in one man’s eircle of friends will be tine in an- | 
other’s, and in tin*. I’onmmnity at large, 'riicn* are Mr j 
.and Mrs D’Oylcv; 1 lie lady known to have gained him ! 
by praising a paper, whi<*li tiirne<l out In bv his, in n i 
review’ — doubts entertaini‘d whether she lia<l not at I 
least a suspicion of the authorislup. And there are Mr 1 
and Mrs Fender ; tlie gentleman known to have had i 
im idea of marrying till Mis.« Wood's regard for him l 
w'as hetrayeil by a lady « onsiu of his, to whom she Inul i 
conlhleil her secret .Mr .and Mrs Jones — the lady had | 
a fortune— saw one evening a handsome young fi lliiw 
'who, not having a penny, w.as about to go to India: i 
tli^*y danced in two (piailrilles, and met again once or 
twice : she cL-if/rd him, and the}" w'orc immediately 
married, (hir friend \Vakh*y-'-alI the world knows 
his sisters courted him into manning their friend 
Susan Ilewil. who had taken a fancy to him. vVnd so | 
forth. AVIiat iicvd of emimeratiiig casi*.sr \ Furr of' 
Aspvrall hrlghtcnrd vonsidcrahhf.] L('t Mimmation de- 
cide tlio matter. Nowa T find there are nineteen eaws 
in, which the gentleman fell in love with the lady, 
and took unequivocal first, steps ; and eightei'ii in 
which the lady had the ]>riorily, being, as near as 
pomiblc, A half. 1 have not only, then, shviwn you the 
grounds for niy opinion in Iminiin nature — maile out, I 
may say, an d priori ease --but proved from facts that 
it is really as 1 say; that is, the ladies take the initia- 
tive just about as often as the gentlemen— thou.ifli, dear 
innocent ereiituros, tliey arc, for the most part, quite un- 
aware of it. I could even go further wdtli the argument, 
and show the,f?wrt/ causr of lady courtships in the#ad toV- 
pldity wbicli charaeterisf^s some men, the modcst-y of 
otliers [CVie.v qf ah I oh ! from the ladies in all jmrts of the 
hi}UHe\ the fears of many as to family respousibilities 

I [Cheers and counter c/iccr-v], and various othcT eoii.si<lera- 
1 lions tending to innuptiativeness amongst our sex. But 
it is quite unnecessary. Fhioiigh has been done to carry 
the question hollow, if it is to be decided by reason, and 
not by prejudice.* ' 

‘ Well, my dear,* said AFrs Balderstone amiably, ‘ as 
you are never wrong, we’ll liuld that you arc right in tliia 
* caie^ Only don’t be too long in following us up stairs.* 

,V4;lb*Mr Balderstone, you’re a soil man — f di<l not 
ei^t it of you,’ quoth Mrs AspeniH, sailing off to the 
drawing-room. 


at once. * We’ll drink your Tlealth^ i 
liottle of claret, if you will giA it us, 
our sex to have the liest of jfhe plea 
health drunk with uproarious rheern^ cm 
cheer more.,* flemand,ed by Aspvrull] 


a for once.,*^-{'Jf^ 
micludingjii^ih 


..the jiaths ok anctkxt times. 

Thk baths of the Romans liave bci*n freqilcntly and 
elaborately described, but we tiiink the following his- 
torical sketch, extracted from .M. Corbel Lagneau’s 
recently-publisiied Traite Oa/gdet des iiains, eoiitjiins 
many points of interest, some of which are not fami- 
liarly know'll. • 

The use of the bath has f^xisted, in all probability, 
from the beginning of the world, since it is founded in 
fhe most natural wants of man. The ncxiessit}' of main- 
taining the eleanlines.s of his Pierson, of defending hint- 
self from tlic heat, of a burning sun, and of ssekiiig 
rcfreslnnent after the fatigues of the chase, War, or 
biiionr, must havq taiiglit him, from an early period, 
the advantages derivable from bathing. But in bar- 
barous aecs in wdiich art Inui as jet aeconiplisheil 
notliingfor t!u; eon veil iene<^s of life, men merely plunged 
into rivers, strcain.s, fountains, and otlior natural reser- 
voirs of watf-r. I'liey wore far from dn'aming of tfic 
erection of apparatus by means of which they might In* 
(;nalilc*(l, cs at a later |HTioii, to take their biuhs at any 
Tm»c, season, or place, and of nil agreeable and salutary 
ttnincntun*. I)oubtless the discovery of hot springs, 
.\in< li^miist lyivc (*xistcd then, a.s in our own times, at 
various parts of the earUi’s surface, suggested to them 
the happy idea of (;(>mmunieating dilfcrent degrees of 
Ik at to the w’ater they employed, and of erecting more 
coimnodious and less dangeron.s n*(:eptacl(‘8. It was 
.amongst the i nlions of the* East, the earliest reapers of 
tli^ lM.*nefitfi of civilise^ioy, that industry and the .arts 
m.nie the first efforts to satisfy the Avants of men, and 
j'erpctiuitc the ta>*ie for. ami employment of, warm 
baths. 'J’iio I'ustom was I'.arried from A.sia to Europe 
l> 3 ’ the colonist.*!, w ho successively established themselves 
in (Jrcecc. Italy, Iberia, and («aul. 

(ireece knew the u.se of warm baths in the time of 
Ilomor, for mention is made of thorn in several passages 
of ih<* writings oj^ that poet; and among others, where 
he depicts the delicious life led in the palace of Alci- 
ooii«. and vision be relates tins reception given to 
riysses hy (’’irc'*. Among the (Jret'ks, tlus lAcedremo- 
niaiis were tin; first, according to Thucydides, who 
adopted the custom, borrowed from Asiatic nations, of 
n)>|H>aring naked at the public games; anointing theui- 
.*!clvehwith oil.»and eoveri’og themselves w itb tand, prior 
to the contest, and then plunging into Imt .baths. But 
the einplovincnt of bjths private families was not 
even yet very gener.al in itho time of Hippocrates. 
This prevented his recommending the bath in many 
<liRea.ses which called for its a^loption. As to the pubiii* 
batb.^, IhiH’ fiirnn'd part i.f the yirmnasiti to Avhicli they 
were att.aclicd. ^ 

Tko Uoimins were aceiLstomcd, in the early period of 
the republk’, after a day employed in labour in the 
fields, to w asli only the aVins and ; and every ninth 
day, Avhen they came to the city, to be present in the 
assemlibcs for state business;, they bathed the entire 
hinly. At tiiat iKjriod the 'fiber or neighbouring 
streams formed their bathing resorts, vapdlir and hot- 
Avaler baths being searcely known to them. It was 
only at a lato iKiriod they thought of establishing public 
<ir private baths. The city, by reason of its situation 
on hills. 2 uesente«l great diftioultics for the conveyance 
of AA'ater. Jt was not until about four hundred and 
forty-one years after the foyidation of Home that wat€r 
was" brought, for tho JIrst time, from Tiiseuluin, by 
means of an aqueduct constructed by tho censor Appius 
C^Jaudiiis. Attueducls were multiplied lAfierw'ards ; and 
baths, or themue, wore oonstructe;! in various parts of 
tlic* city, characterised us yet by tho ancient Uo^ian 
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Bimplicity, as may be scon from the description of that 
of ^cipto Africanns, lefths by Benoca. 

Tiie new custom whicn the Romans adopted towards 
the last years of the re]^>blic, of attaching baths to the 
gymnasia, rendered them indispensably necessary ; and 
the frequent application which physicians, from this^l 
period, made of them in the treatment of disease, power- ' 
fully contributed to tl)c hicreaso and einl>eHisbment of 
these salutary and useful structures. But it was not 
until the^teign of Augustus that they began to .give to 
their warm l^ths that air of grandeur and inagniticoncc 
which is yet tube observed in the ruins which reniaiii. 
Thp public baths shoidd, in fact, be justly considered 
as the most remarkable structures of the Uomaiis. 
Their founders wore princos„rWho, in their anxiety to 
. conciliate the g«)od-wiU bf tlie pcojde, endeavoured to 
surpass all that had been executed before rlieir time. 
To conceive a just iilca of tJiem, we should cxamiift' 
the plans of the principal edifice.s, as tracjcd by Palladio. 
In beliolding his designs of tlie bas-reliefs and pictures 
which adorned the walla and ceilings, wc are at once 
astonished at the perfection of the objects they repre- 
sent, anil at the exquisite purity of taste which tiien 
prevailed in the arts. Much more than this ; we Hiid 
ourselves forc.ed to acknowledge that all the eti'orts of 
modern art, in the decoration of our pala(‘cs, inu.seums, 
and churches, are in general but servile imitations of 
the wonders which the baths of Agrippii, Nero, Titus, 
Ac. offered, near two thousand years ago, to the admi- 
ration of the Roman people. Thetarest marldes, pre- 
cious vases, bron/cs, columns, statues from the (‘hisel 
of the greatest masters, and gildings sjvilfully mtplied, 
contributed to the brilliancy, of the iTiterior of thc.<c 
gigantic motuunents. - 

It is diftii.'Ult to enuinorate the immense number of 
uses they were devoted to. Besides the vast basins, and 
the thousands of recesses (the tlienme- of Dioclesian 
contained three thousand) appropriated to the different 
baths, there were found there thoatre.s. temples, amphi- 
theatres, palaces, festive lialh, vast opim promenade^ 
planted with trees, schools frequented by j'outh, acade- 
mies where learned persons assembled for discussion, 
and libraries to which every one miglit freely resort. 

The most complete establishments contained numerous 
apartments devoted ti> the various proiTsses connected 
with an elaborate system of bathing. 7’he bather, afrer 
having undressed, w'as conducted inft) the unrtunnum, 
where his l)ody was freely anointed wdtf.' strong oils; 
afterwards, in an adjoining apartment, it was covered 
w’ith fine sand or i>owdcr. He now repaired to t)‘f sphen- 
riifferium, an imidense hall or rotunda, in which he en- 
gaged in wrestling, or other gymnastic, exercises calcu- 
lated to develop physical power. When the locality 
admitted of it, the splueristeriuiu was uncovered, and 
exposed to the sun; or gather, in the best-apiwiutcd 
.baths, there were two sphaieristcrA. The various games 
were continued until the sound of a bell annouiu-cd 
that the vapour and hot- water baths were ready. Ti> 
these the crowd of bathers now proceeded, Ga,’h ])erson 
toking his scAt on a marble bench, placed below the 
aurfoce of the w'ater, around iimncuse basins, wlv^rein 
awimming might be e^Chuted when agreet^de. While 
here, they diligently^ 8crai)ed the skin witli a species of 
Ivory or metal knife,' termed a strigUvt, by which they 
dctiudied all impurities from tlic surface. The^tcy^ida- 
num, or tepid Imth, and frhjidarmn^ or cold bath, were 
finally em^oyed for a short time, for the purj^se of 
bracing the pores of the skin, relaxed by so long a 
proximity of moist heat. Before dressing, tliose who 
desired to employ perfauics again repaired to the uuctu- 
arbim. 

The baths belonging to wivatc persons differed, of 
oonrse, from, those devoted k the service of tlie public, i 
as eadi person followeil bis own taste in their oonstruc.- 1 
tion. The same apartment sometimes served for various 
purposes \ aod^tlic modifleatiuns of form, &c. were as 
numerous as those of the fortune and Uie luxurious, taste 
tf their proprietors. It was, indeed, the fashion to ex- 


hibit an almost insane luxury ; and thus we find Pliny 
addressing severe reproaches to the ladies of his time, 
who covered the floor of their batlis ndth silver. 

, The baths of the ancients, although usually built efter 
a similar plan, yet offered a notable difference. At 
Home, even in the most splendid establishments, the 
greater portion of the extent of the edifice was appro- 
priated to batlis, properly so called, which obtained for 
them the name of thermie, from the Greek word Utermos 
—heat. But with the Greeks the gymnasium occupied 
almost the entite structure, the bath itself being but of 
very limited dimensions. This difference exhibits the 
passion for bathing which seixed the Romans towards 
the end of the republic, and continued to possess them 
until tlic fall of the cinpirc. 

At first, the public baths were only opened at two 
o’clock in tlie afternoon, and closed at five: the sick 
alone having a right to enter them at any time. Lat- 
terly, the emperors, wishing to conciliate the people by 
their favourite amusement, ordered the doors to be opened 
sooner, and closed later. Nero had them opened at 
twelve; jt^flexander Sevenis allowed the baths to be 
entered from the break of day, and oven furnished, at 
his own expense, lamps and oil for lighting them. From 
that time the Romans may lx‘ said to have passed their 
lives at the baths. Thej'’ frequently bathed twice a-day ; 
a||d hot water constituted one of the indispensable 
elements of their existence. ^Ve niii.st not, however, 
attribute this singular passion exclusively to foiidness 
of bathing. The desire and hope of meeting wdih friends, 
of discussing the topics of the day, and passing the 
time agreeably, vrere no less powerful motives. 

lUiny relates a fart which proves the singular jccalousy 
with which the Homans regarded all relating to theiV 
baths. A statue of a bather, scraping himself with the 
strigilis, was placed in front of the therinaj of Agripp:». 
It WHS excc.uU‘d by J)y.sippus, and of such marvelh'us 
lH*auly, that Tiberius, who admired it inoni thau any 
other statue in Rome, had it removed to his own l)ed- 
ehamber. The populace, unable to bi'ar the deprivation, 
covered him with insults until he had restored it. 

One of the greatest largc.sscs an emperor could confer 
on the p-^'opU*. on sn\ occasion of public rejoicing, was to 
decree gratuitous .admission to the baths. Ho great was 
the pii.s.sion ]>rcv(iiling for this pastime, that wlien Rome 
was lulsniriiig under fear, and mourning on account of 
frightful ciilainities winch had afflicted her, Titus,* in 
order to di.ssipatc these, ordered the rapid construc- 
tion of tJie thenua! and arapliitlicntre which Ixar his 
name. , 

Of all the Grecian people, the Lacedamonians were 
the (inly ones in whom the gyinnasia and baths wore 
common to both si'xcs. The ancient Romans were far 
from following such an example, and carried modesty 
so far, as to consider it improper that a father should 
apiKiur at the same bath with his son, or oven son-in- 
law. Later, however, tlie corruption of manners made 
Slid) progress, that in the reign of Domitiau, womeu and 
men bathcil pell-mell together. This custom, then geuq- 
rally .adopted, was afterwards prohibited by Hadrian 
and Marcus Aurelius ; again tolerated by HeUogat^tia { 
and finally abolished by Alexander Severns. 

The baths were frequented indiscriminately by p<ir- 
sons df> dl ranks. Tbc noblest and richeiit pei^to^s 
there found themselves mingled with the pimrest- pia* 
beians. ' The following anecdote, relatecb ly Spattian, 
leaves no doubt upon this pcdiit Tlie EmperorH^^an, 
lie says, frequently bathed with a crowd of thehtopla- 
One day he perceived an old soldier, who,, bamg no 
person to cleanse his skin for him, coutriv^ A iMibidf- 
tuU? by rubbing his back against a w'all. IBidrian, 
who had known him in the Md, inquired why he did 
this. Uc replied, bcc8|iBo ho h^ no. servant , I3ie 
emperor immediately emred liim sotnO riaves apd a 
pension. The news of so lienovoleut ao actloiv nsribrmqd * 
before so many witnesses, quickly apread 'mto every 
part of Rome ; and the next time Hadrian came 'to'tl^ 
public bathSi several old men did not tail to ^ there 
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Also, anJ endeavour, by the ianie means, to attract the 
notice and generosity of the prince. But the emj^ror, 
>vho had remarked the contrivance, far from treating 
them as he had done his old companion in arms, caused 
Btrjgilcs to be distributed to them, and ordered them to 
Comloy them by assisting eatdi other. 

It was not only the city upon the seven hills wliitjfi 
contained pubUc and private baths. Tlicy existed in 
all the towns of Italy, and in the palaces of nobles and 
freedmeii. They were found also in all the Roiiiiiii pro- 
vinces. In our time even, it is easy to ]>crceivc t!ic 
vestiges of the Uumau therma3 in every country which 
formed a ])ortion of the empire. 

niic greater number of these magniffcont edifices, 
which, during the most illustrious period of the empire, 
had constituted the pride and delight of Rome, were 
destroyed by the Vandalism of the barlKirian hordes. 
Those wliich were not pulled down were otherwise em- 
ployed, or, being no longer repaired, gradually fell into 
ruin. Baths, whicli formed one of the reqtnsitcs for the 
effeminate and luxurious life of the Romans, were, for the 
warrior and invading nations, mere means for the pre- 
servation of oleanUiiess. Thus the ne^ coi'.querors 
were satisfied w'ith taking a hath, as. in the time of 
8cipio; and their slight tjiste for luxury never inspired 
them with the idea of erecting monuments resembling 
those which decorated the ancient city of the master^ of 
I the world Utility ami cleanliness were the only objects i 
! held in view in the construction of the therm®, wliich i 
I w-ere lieiiccforth erected in Italy or the other countries ! 
I of Riiropc. Wo find, by the * Eplicmeridos n’royermes/ | 
; that baths were inucli frequented during the whoL* ol i 
I the middle ages, until the sixtoeiUli centurs — the epoch ! 
j at 'Which the use of llncu bt‘came general. After giving i 
j a description of the ruins of the thermae whiidi remainetl j 
I at Troyes, Groslcy ndds, * The barbarism of the nii<!<ile 
I ages not being able to attain magnificence, cninfined 
I itself to the coBvenienefl of the public baths, and other 
esMlishinents, which were erected in Europe, 'riioidea 
was due to the Arabs, among whom the arts and sciences 
had found an asylum. The crusades and commerce had 
opened up to Europeans the countries which nourished 
under the rule of this people, and the natural taste for 
imitation did the' rest. The vapour and public Imtbs 
were, for along period, as much frequented in Eiiro|Hj as 
they are at the present day in the Jicvant. JVople were 
attracted to them for the sake of he alth and i-leaulincss ; 
but, .above all, from the want of *society felt by persons 
who saw little of each other except in these places. 
Iteme took -water Imtlis, others vai^onr baths; while 
several came only to gossip, comfortably prote<jted from 
the cold.' For these last, the baths were what the stoves 
of Germany, the rrssUtmineAs of Holland, and the cafes of 
Paris, are to this day.* M. Marchangy, in his * France in 
the Sixteenth Century,’ says, ‘ It was only at the baths, 
at church, or in sickness, that women ever saw each 
other. The men also assembled at the baths, the bar- 
1)er’s, the wine-sliops, and the market-plac*es. There 
’ were private baths in the hotels ; and persons asked to 
dinner were at the same time inviteil t) bathe.’ 

By St Foix’s ‘ Historical I^suys on Paris,' we find that 
the seigneurs and great ladies took a bath daily prior to 
diniilg, and that the citizens took sovcml a-wcel^ * The 
pso of vapour baths,’ he says, • wtis formerly as tomiium 
in France, even among tho common people, as it is, and 
has always been, in Greece and Asia. 'I’hey went to 
them glmost'daily. St Rigobert caused baths to lie built 
ibr the , canons of his church, and 8up]>licd wood for 
beating them. Pope Adrian recommends tlie clergy of 
each parish to go to bathe, in procession, every ’rUurs- 
diu’', $inging psalms the while.* 

As in tlio times of the Roman emperors, the promis- 
cuous assbmblages of the two sexes lea.diiig to inirnorul 
conduct^ gave rise to ordinances and statutes, whicli 
were not Slw-ays strictljr obeyed. 

Altlfoogh the increasing use of linen has much dimi- 
niahie^ the hygienic necessity of the bath, and has occa- 
s|pned the ruin and neglect of the establishments of the* 


middle ages, yet public establishments have not csoased 
ill our times to liccome multipied on every sid0«-4)tflnks 
to the salutary counsels of medicine, the prugrtM of 
civilfsation, and the amcliorilion of the materliU com- 
forts of the masses. Thus tHerc is not a street in Paids, 
of any importance, which does not contain sev^ baths ; 
and altliough wc find new establishments springing up 
every .day, all, in spite of thJ number and proximity of 
rivals, seem to increase and prosper, giving, as it were, i 
the measure of the necessit^s of an intelligent and I 
enlightened population. It is thus, by spreading throu^i j 
all ranks of society, that this usage Has already pro- 
duced the most satisfactory resylts os regards the public 
health; and, by its happy influence, has diminish^, 
among others, the numbtr and severity of the affections 
I of tho skin, which no longer* as heretofore, exhildt at 
pery corner of the streets tliis disgusting aspect of 
numan infirmities. 


TO SLAY OR TO SAVE? 

m- CAMILLA. TOrtSIlM. 

* W £LT., ] must say I was never more surprised tlmj* I 
have been to-day,* exclaimed Colonel Siiumoods to his 
wife and daughter ; ‘ and I am annoyed too ; it is so dis- 
agreeable to lose a servant that knows what one JikcH,* 

‘ Y ou mean l^ierce, 1 suppose ? * said the lad^'. 

* You have heard about it, havo you 1* replied the 
colonel, ivho had jhst come home from parade. ‘ X am 

; sure 1 wish the old major had been alive again to plague 
me, rarher thun.liave left lifty pounds to be us^ for 
buch purpose. Jt would have taken a good many 
years, and no coniinon luck, for Pierce to have itaved 
enough to purchase his discharge.’ And as he spoke, he 
dohUed down his hat with a tc'v undignified demon- 
.str.ation of ill Jemper. 

* Whui, I wilder, could have induced him,’ rejoined 
the lady, ‘ to Itiavc riicfi a^legacy to a eomiuoii soldier ? If 
he had remombprod ^'UC of the children, r >w, 1 could have 
*underst<h>(l it.’ 

* Ob, there U some story of Pierce haring caught his 
hoiNc ali'iioHt ut tho moment it had thrown the major, and 
when be would inevitably have been dragged by the stir- 
rup, apd killed perhaps. Jt wa.s a year or two ago, and I 
forget the partir'iihii's ; but the major always took notice 
of him afterward s’ 

* Then, 1 s ^)po.se, he is not a coward, as one would think 
He must be from his wii»liiiig to leave the n nay, ’exclaimed 
Laura .Simiuomis, a young lady who ha<l received only a 
supcdicial and cIuns education — a lyisfortuue not un- 
common to the children of officers, who ore constantly 
moving their ^famllicn about with their regiments. In 
truth, her nature \Yap as largely compounded of silliness 
and perincss as seemed compatible with the position of a 
geiitlew'omaii. llei*s, Ido, ws^ that e-veesnive pride of sta- 
tion wliich attaches itself, iif a remarkable degree, to the 
families of military men, and shows how corroding to the 
best impulses of the heart, and to the dictates of common 
sense, must be those strong prejudices which, early im- 
planted. petrifv themselves into the character vritn the 


I planted, petrify themselves into the character vrith the 
encJhragemeiit of years. She fought tho greatest person 
in the worfll was a soldier, and the next degree of rank 
was to be the daughter of one. 

Walter Pierce was (»nc of those handsome, athletic, 
noblo-l?>okLng men, of whoso imposing appearance aS a 
‘ bold dragoon* the recruiting-sergeant is well aware. * As 
a mm* youth — which he was when he cfnliSted'^he pro- 
I inised to be such. 1 do not know precisely under what 
circumstances the * persuasive* sergeant succeeded in his 
endeavour, f never heanl that at that early age Pierce 
had been d<*iveu to desperation by a disappointment In 
love ; and us he has always been of temperate habits, it 
is not likely he enlisted iiOja fit of intoxication. 
two of the story-tellers’ favourito excuses are at onee 
jectod. Probably he embraced a profession which, tO'tts 
cost, he found bitterly unsuitable and uncongenial to hSs 
tastes and inclinations, fkom feolin^ aud dtcumstaoNtlH 
commoi^enough. A fine character is seldom that ikikidh 
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irt early developed j and, |poreover, in youth it is oftpji 
fatally ignorant of its ownuiaiure. At eighteen ho might 
have been dar//led by the tin \i^ord ‘glory,' and not have 
known how to distinguish ttw'eeu the fafso and the real; 
and he might not have surmised that he po.^s(‘P3ed ener- 
gies and aspirations which could by no nveans bo satisAcd 
in the life he was adopti^'g. Waltcu I’icrce had been 
I seven or eight years in the army at the time lu* is intro- 
I diiced to the reader ; but tliough he boit* the higheit 
; character, and had al\vu\1l been reinark.ibly attentivo to 
: his duties, it i» certain that, for a long time, he had 
j cherished beyond every other e}irthl 3 ' hone that of one 
day^obtaining his discharge. Foitunaiely for liis own 
j .peace, he had had the discretion to keep his tvishes to 
1 himself, or he would soon have bocomo o jually unpopular 
: both with his officers and ooinnidcs. I’orhaps the ‘idd 
j major' might have gue^sctl domelhing of the kind, for 
i sympathy gives us great powers of iliscern incut. At .any 
■ rate, J’icree had agreed with avidity to the propii'tal hi-*, 

! eolouoi had made i-ome time back, that ho should uiidor- 
1 take certain duties of a servant - -an ar^angeI^^nt comnion 
1 enough — for the sake of the additional money he should 
I be able to save. 

I In more respects than one, this partial domestication of 
i Fierce in the coloners family had not been without its 
; results. There was a certain waiting-maid, Fanny llrown- 
! low by ndme, whose arch l>eauty and lively manners had 
j made no slight impression on the heart the soldier, 
j Now Fanny w’as as useful to the ladies as Fierce had been 
to the colonel ; and the silliest people, when urgi’d by sel- 
fishness, become cunning. Accordingly, Miss .Simmonds, 
entertaining a wbeJosome terror that tlic* must trsteful 
dresser of hair, and skilful fa-hioncr of drosses, might 
be lured %>Tn her to share the fortunes of ^^'alte^ Fierce, 
seized witli avidity the opporUiiiily for ri<li<*uHn»; him, 
which his vithdrawal from the army aHurdo*! ; •liviiiinif, ! 
perhaps by instinct, that c>en riou.s acebsation'*, made 
in a straightforward uuuincr, awj generally less injuriems 
to the party attacked than the shafts of ridlcub*, if ably 
directed. K\ents must show the rc'*uU. 

Although Walter Pierce had procured hW discharge, 
and' gone through all the formal ities attending it, he 

lingered fur several days in the mMghbourh*»od of S , 

where his regiment w:is quartered — and ihi*- notwith- 
standing his express determination of going to lAuidou 
without tlelay, that he luiglit push his j^u-tunc in tlu* me- 
tropolis. For three conse<’utive evenings he might hin*e 
been seen saunter -ig up and down a oertaifi shaily^ lane, 
and pausing oeeasumally at a sub^iantial stile, whi<-h had 
often been used as a scat by the w’cary. A stranger 
might have guessed he was expecting to meet some one 
there, and would not have been wrong. It -was on the 
third evening, ju.-it as the August sun see'ncd gathering 
all tile glory of tlie day towards the criiu.son and golden 
W'ost, that il»e pretty Fanry wal^C'd leisurely down the 
lane, and gave Walter Picf*e the meeting of which he 
was again almost despairing. He sprung eagerly fonvard 
the moineiit she came in sight, and all Uie warmth of the 
greeting was on his side. Fanny had dressed IVorsclf in 
BOine cast-oif finery of her young mi.*-tress ; for though she 
carno to discard a some-time lover, her vanity proinc»tcd 
}iur to summon all her powers of fascination cm the ocea- 
.sion. To tell the truth, however, the faded but smart 
bonnet, and the soiled silk dress, became her as little as 
did the afFc’Ctatioii of manner she also assumed. * 

‘J[ declare 1 did not kuow you, Mr Pierce,’ she ex- 
claimed, witSidrawing her hand coldly and decidedly 
from hie lingering gr^p ; ‘you look so diflerciit in plain 
clothes.’ And she scaimod him from head to foot with a 
glance that seemed to suy, ‘ It was the red coat after all ; 
1 wonder £ could have seeu anything in the man him- 
BClfl' 

‘ But my heart is the samc^ Fanny,’ he replied, * under 
the Holdteris coat or the civilian’s;’ and his words had a 
moi'e mournful tone than would have been prompted a 
few minutes be^re. Her altered jnanner had already 
begun its work. 

‘ is a vexy faint heart, at any rate,’ said the pert girl 
with a sneer. 


‘ Jt thought itself very bold just now,’ sighed Walter; • 
‘but 1 am afraid you are right. I have scaively th« . 
coumgc left to speak the words 1 wished you to hear — or 
the piiile,* ho added after a moment’s pauBO— the pride 
to hide how much you have wounded me.’ • , 

Kither really a litflc touched, or fearful she had bent 
the bow too much for her puiiio-^fc, the coquette relaxed 
sufficiently to draw on the disclosure she desired ; and 
Walter Fierce poured out his story with the natural elo- 
quence of a true heart. 

‘ 1 do not ask you,’ he exclaimed, after coiifosaiiig his 
attachment, ‘ to share iny uncertain fortunes ; 1 do not 
oven a‘*k you to pledge, yourself to be mine. But 1 know 
that 1 have eiiergie.4 which, if properly directed, may raise 
1110 to some ccrlain position. Then— then— if a year 
hence you still are free, and 1 have a pnL'-pcct of compe- 
tence from liny honest employment, will you, Fanny, dear i ! 
Fanny — will you gi\o me some hope to lead me on, niwl ; 
cheer me through all my struggle.'! ?’ * i ' 

* I thought you had something of this kind to say,’ i-e- . I 

plied she, withdrawing the hand which he hail foolishly | ; 
taken again., ‘Honest employment indeed! I suppose j' 
you will turn a tailor or n tinker ?* 11 

‘ Well, theirs are both at least as useful, and therefore ' | 
as honourable, oocupation.s as that of the F«)ldier. But I i « 
don’t think it likely I shall become either.’ ' ; 

* Ilow'ovcr, it doesn’t signify to me a bit,’ continued the ‘ ' 

girl ; * I wouldn’t marry any but a soldier — ^no, not for the ' : 
world. And I can udl you I am not the only person you 
know who has a ooniiMupt for all others. . Miss Jiuiira >J 
‘*ays just the same.* ' | 

‘1 am sorry for it,’ replied Walter; ‘and sorry at — at . j 
the mi*-t}ikc 1 have iniwle.’ 'rhere was a bitternesvS in Iuh 
tune which, but for the sadiw^*! which mingled with it, ' 
might have seemed contemptuous. 'J’hc vain and heart- j 
less girl felt that she was not altogether a coiuiuoror ; and ' 
when saying something about the lateness of the hour, 
and that she must return home, ho made* no objection to 
their walking in that *lirt;c.tion, it is jiossiblc she would 
have given— what precious thing shall I say ? — her smart . 
bonnet to ri’call llie paji. hour. 'I’o such chanicters as ■ 
hers, either iii high life or low, the repentance fur having 
been deficient in tact is of a v<*ry keseft sort. 

I hope Walter J’icree is the most interesting person intro- ' 
duced to the leader; and yet ^vo must not track his forruncs | 
f<»r a while so narrowly as chose of the pretty waitiiig-iriivd ■ 
and her mistress. He journeyed to l4ondon we know; 
and fortunately he whs possosed of a little money, which 
enabled him to look about him, and not plunge, "h so ; 
many have d-mc Irom (lc.spt»ration, into an utterly un.sijit- ' 
able occupation. The discipline of the army Wl to a i 
certain c.xtent unfitted him for any very sedentary em- 
ployment ; but to a much greater degree did it disincline | 
employer.'* from engaging him. Y et ho was aided in his ; 
ca.reer by high prniciplw, and by that inui-al courage which 
would dare all things rather than betray it. It might be, 
too, that the taunts which had reached him in cuiihg- 
qiietice of.his withdrawal from the unny, had caused him 
to examine his own heart, till well he knew there w'lw no 
‘cow’ardice* there, no deficiency in the power alike of ■ 
action and endurance — a poyvor wliii'li would increaec ' i A 
proportion to the strength of the governing motive. That • ‘ 
oidy is true courage which, seeing and understanding a 
danger, 'yet calmly braves it for the acliievoment of some j i 
uoblc object. How ditterent from the meaner impulso | 
which is often called by its name, but which only, arisen 1 
from ignorance and inseiiBibility, in combinatipn with 
scdfish or angry feeliugs ! . < 

Surely there was some employment in London for which 
AValter Fierce was ominently fitted. Let us leave him 
to. seek it. 

'I’hc military predilections of the pretty Fanny induced 
her, a few months after Walter’s dopfuriure, to bestow 
lieritelf iijion a ‘ danhiug sergeant,’ and enter upon all the 
honours and some of the trials of A a soldier’s wifift.’ And • 
not long after thi.s, her young mistress consoled herself for 
the loss of an efficient walting-inaid, skilful in hahs 
dressing and divers toilet arrangements, by manying 
a certain Captain Dormer, an officer belonging to a godd 



family, and tlie heir to a laijre property. Circurndtanoes, After a. struj^tile of three 'rears* duration, the right 
however, were destined to bring mistress and servant triumphed, and Captain Bonner was put into possession 
again into something like their former relative positions, of certain documents wliich seeired to him the rich estates 
ill a manner they ha<l never expected. of his kinsman. With lightefcd hearts the family paid 

Fanny's husband proved bad in the superlative degree ; a visit to Londoh, chiefly tlTat Captain Dormer might 
iirdulgiiig in the curious variations of conduct and treat- ► arrange legal bubiness, to do which his presence was in- 
ineut by which a bad husband can make utterly ini.semb)<> dispensable. They ll^ove to, one of those sumptuous 
the woman he has sworn to love and cherish. Now, there hotels where every comfort and luxury' is to bo obtained 
are some na-turesr— not the highest perhaps— which abio- for money, intending tSe next day to seek a more perma- 
lutcly require a course of suffering to bring out the latent nont fcsidetice. Wearied by -a fatiguing journey the 
good of their characters, and poor Fanny belonged to this whole party retired early to rest ; but their rest was to 
class. Vain, frivolous, and selfish, not till she had suf- be fearfully broken. Just at that dead hour of the night 
fsred hei^elf did she learn to feel for others, and look at when the sounds of revelry are Kiver, and those of early 
human life as it really is. Shcbecamo a mother too, and labour have not commenced, they were aroused by a cry 
this event dovclo|K>d yet inoiic the better feelings of her which, of all others, briflgs wjjth it the greatest terror, 
heart ; yet so completely did ill usage wear out any affec- ‘ Fire ! fire !* burst upon their half-awakened senses ; 
tiOii she might have entertained for her husband, that the rjud starting simultaneously from their beds, they saw 
circumstance of his being ordered to India, al)oui two a lurid glare from the opposite wing of the building, and 
yearrf after their inaniage, was a sourco of rcjoi<‘ing to felt the Huffocatiug smoke, which was rolling ixi huge 


child frequently, than she could have expected Iro'ji a i old, ij> her 


.Mtraiigcr. 


from a gentler teacher than suiferiug. llcrs had been 


tiOii she might have entertained for her husband, that the rjud starting simultaneously from their beds, they saw 
circumstance of his being ordered to India, al)oui two a lurid glare from the opposite wing of the building, and 
yearrf after their inaniage, was a sourco of rcjoi<‘ing to felt the Huffocatiug sinokc, which was rolling ixi huge 
her. She absolutely refused to accompany him, preferring waves towards them ! * 


to tjani a subsistence in I'inglaiid in any capacity which In a moment of awful agony like this, life, dear life, 
might offer itself. Her old mistress, who had never lost i*) the one thing thought of. Seizing the elder children 
sight ot her favourite, was now in want of a nervant for by the hand, Mrs l)orxner succeeded in making her way 
/m'c child ; and though Fanny's iTifant was somewhat of down stairs to a place of safety, whence kind-hearted 
all obstacle to her taking a situation as domestic servant, strangers conducted them to a neighbeuring house ; and 
it was one ol those uhstacles which stivng inciinatiun seeing that these dear ones were safe. Captain Dormer 
w'ill overcome. It was aiTangcd that Fanny’s little one buRti the door of his servant's roiun with one blow, and 
should be placed with a relative ; while Mrs Dormer's exclaiming, ‘ My child, my child !— follow inc, and save 
uttachrnMit to her servant, the knowledge of her sur- yourself I' lie snatched his own youngest one from the cot 
rows, and recollections of their early life, cuuihined to where it slept by F*inny*s ‘•idc. Fanny attempted to fol- 
procure her far more indulgence in respect to seeing her li>w v.Ith her mvn child, now a girl of five or six years 


Hut, alas ! terror had paralysed her 


for a moment, and in that moment a wreath of smoke 


Mm Dormer was scarcely less improved in heart and hid ('aptain Dormer from her sight. Strange jvs it may 
mind than her humble friend, though she hiul learned seem, the increased danger appeared to sharpen her facul- 


She remembered ha\iug heard that in an extremity 


the great good fortune to marry a man of suyicrior mind, of this sort tlnJrc is often a stmtuni of clear air near the | 
who liotl had the penetration to discover the better quali- giv ind, though even a f'jw inches above it suffocation i 
ties of her nature beneath the layer of prejudices and would be ine\itab]e. Accordingly, she dragged herself i 
falrtc impressions produced by a neglected education, and her child to the dotir, and found that, by crawling on j 
After all, there is always gi'out hope ol correcting the hands and knees, it pos^ible to breathe. The ascend- i 
errors of youth, which, I firmly believe, except in cases of ing smoke even permitted her to see the feet of chairs and I 
natural incapacity or iiinato ilepravity, struggles towards tables, and a portion of the furniture, by which means } 
the right, and only needs a helping hand to lead it on, she made some little advance towards the staircase, | 
instead of what it too often finds, the evil mllucnce of her piercing shrieks being heard the whole time above \ 
soylid minds and narnnv intcllectH, to lure it into the the din of the cn^wd .and the blessed .sound of the pour- [ 
by-paths of selfish worldliness. In truth, it would not ing water ; for cngiue> had arrived, and the ercr-ready, 
have been very easy to rec(»gnise, in the solaced minds und all-helpful fiS* brigade ! 

enlarged sympathies of the tw'o young mothers, the selfish, The period of Kaimy's absolute danger might be counted 

thoughtle.ss girls we fir'*t introduced. by Rccoinls rather than minutes ; and yet ilid it seem 

Years pass<>d swiftly awny ; news came often from the to her an eternity of agony ; but ot*the muiiient when 
Fast ; but, unfortunately, neither guni>owdcrnor‘a tropical lingering hope was yielding to frantic despair, she saw a 
sun has respect for persons, nor a discretionary power to man's stronglj’^shod feet ».mving rapidly towards her, and I 
Sparc valuable lives and sweep off the worthless. Fanny the ne.xt instant felt herself and her child caught up by I 
was still bound to a husband whom she liuped beyond all what seemed the anus^f a IVrvules ! As he neared the ! 
things never to see again. It might bo that soinetiincs street with his burden, the cheers of the crowd rose with 
the thought would rise to her mind of how dificreut her a deafening shout ; but her rescuer tottered on the steps ; 
fate would have proved had she wedded her early lover ; for, despite his ‘ auioke-p'*oof' head-gear, ho had sufitTod 
but fortune never threw him in her path, and she was much ; aAd as some ol the bystanders almost tore it ofi' 
completely ignoni-iit of his fate. him to afford him uir, while others supported Fanny and 

'rbe hitherto happy career of Mrs Dormer was not des- hi*rwhild, she recognised in her deliverer the not-to-be- 
tined to remain uiichcquercd. On the death of an aged tbrgotien Matures of Waltcr’^l'icrce ! •De had indeed 
relative, her husband prepared to take possession of » found an occupation for which, by his noble heart and 
large landed property, to which he was heir, whou, to his dauntless courage, ho was pwuliarly fltted. High in the 
great dismay, a rival claimant appcareil in the field, service** of the fire-brigade, it was his to save instead oi 
All the miseries, anxieties, and perplexities of litigation to slay, and to brave the most frightful death in endea- 
followed ; arid, in asserting their just rights, the Dor- vours to aid the helpless. Oh these true Zeroes— the**© 
luers became cruelly impoverished. Their establish- bmve -hearted rneii ! Kyery thoughtful heart warms at 
meut was reduced as much as possible ; but Fanny, true the contemplation of their doings. 

to the better impulses of her heart, remained faithful The first vioKuco of the fire abated, and the lapping 
through all, performing tripled duties upon reduced tongues of flame stayed in their devouring, there was 
wa^s, as many an attached servant — to the honour of time between thanksgiving for life spared to recognise 
the dims be it said — has done under similar circumstances, and bewail the loss of properly. Captain Dormer remein- 
Touched by her fidelity and affection, Mrs Dormer pro- l>ered ^vith indescribable ajtony that a tin box, contaia- 
• posed, after a while, receiving her child into the house, ing the papers which secured to him his inheritance, was 
Among wcral children, she said, one other little mouth either already consumed, or awaiting ceAain destruction, 
was not much to feed ; hut Fanny felt grateful, never- Once more Walter Pierce came to the rescue. He heard 
thdess, and with all her manifold labours, she was hap- the description of the box, and was himself the oje to 
pifer at this period than she had etcr been. diaw Captain Dormer back when he was on the pomt of 
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Tu«>hius into the burning house ; for he was a brave man 
as well as a doting fatherf 

‘ I must do it/ he exebimed, struggling with Pieibe, 

* or lay children aye beggiug.* 

* 1 will go, sir/ replied fiie other ; * I am a father, and 
can feel for you. But we are used to these scenes, and , 
heed not the danger.* 

^ So saying, ho disappeared from Captain Dormer’s 
sight ; but all made way for one of the brigade ; and 
a few minutes afterwards, a moment before* the rcof fell 
in,' the cheers, not so loud as when life had been rescued, 
but still hearty cheers, announced that our hero was once 
mo|jp safe and successful,^ 

It was a curious scene which took place the following 
day, when, in consequence of f aptain Dormer's intreaty, 
Walter Pierce waited upon*hiiii at his temporary residence. 
As was natural, the conversation began by inquiries coq> 
nccted with the catastrophe (though nothing was known 
with regard to the origin of the fire beyond vague conjec- 
ture apd imputed carelessness] ; but in a few minutes Mrs 
Donner entered the room, anxious to join with her hus- 
band in grateful acknowledgments — haring heard from 
Fanny to tr/iom it was they were so much indebted. 
Though Walter Pierce was somewhat disfigured by the 
recent singeing of his hair, and a wide soar upon his cheek 
— the result of a wound received by a falling beam some 
months before — she recognised him in an instant, sooner ^ 
even than he rcincrabered her ; an<l siie felt that it was 
not enough to thank him with every expression that could 
emanate from deep-feeling for his licroic conduct, but to 
, ask pardon for the slights she had put upon him in her 
girlish days. Prompted by her better ftH;(iiig, *‘he shook 
his band warmly, and ackiioyf lodged her early %ults, 
adding, * There is another who is an.xious to see you-A)ne 
whom, wllh nor only child, you saveti'last night. Fanny, 
come in/ mIio (:outiiiucd ; for the trembling woman still 
paused at the door. , 

* Fanny I is it possible?* cxclauued Pierce. ‘And it 
was you I saved 1 This is indeed liappiness.* 

Poor Fanny would have sunk to the gi’ound, Imd nut 
Mrs Dormer placed her in a chair. ' 

‘ Yes, Fanny — ^dcar Fanny, great happiness ; for though 
we both are married — and 1 only hope you arc os happy 
ns I am — I have always thought of yOu with kindness 
and interest, and wished that we might meet again. I 
assure you 1 have often talked to my wife about my first 
love.’ 

^ ‘ Your wife ! And whom have you married V exclaimed 
Fanny with some naivete, and finding it impos.*iiblc to 
repress the large amount of curiosity she pos- 
sessed. 4 . 

* Why, mine is rather a romantic stoiy/ replied Pierce ; 

‘ and if 1 should not be intruding it on tbc company, 1 
will tell it as briefly as I can.’ ■ i 

A sign froiu Mrs Dormer, and exclamations from all, I 
intreated hiiii to proceed.^ ^ 

, ‘ 1 caruo to London an adventurer, as 1 think you knew ; 
and but a few wcek.s afterwards, while wandering about 
the streets one night — for my mind was too rcitless for 
me to be still — 1 had the opportunity of assisting to rescue 
the inmates of a house in which fire had suddenly l^irst 
fortii. This pulp it into m^; thoughts to offer joyself as a 
recruit for the brigade ; and being neither faint of heart 
nor weak of limb, as 1 had proved, I was gladly accepted. 
1 was promoted as rapidly as possible ; and have,<for the 
last^ three ^eors, held an office of considerable trust in the 
corps. Withj^gard to my marriage, it came about thus ; 
1 was happy enougli to save the life of a tradesman’s 
daughter, a beautiful young woman, and one who unites 
to a clear and cultivated intellect one of those j^ntle 
natures which are usually tlie giwatest admirers of any- 
thing like daring courage. You .see it was just an acci- 
dent my saving her — nothing but in the routine of my 
duty— yet somehow' neither sKe not her father ever felt it 
so, nor can 1 to this day make them understand it. Well, 
it was what fhe^qrld would call a match above a poor 
man ; and had I net loved her vciy dearly — for you see 
they would invite me constantly, and give me the oppor- 
tunity of falling in love — I never coidd have mastered 


my pride enough to woo bet. But you guess the end of 
the story. Wo aro the happiest couple in the world. I I 
do not think the whole earth contains such another dear 
little wife; and she thinks, I believe, that the meanest man 
in the fire-brigade is greater than the generalissimo of tlie 
British army. But- this perhaps is natural to one who 
well nigh pcrislied in the smoke of a burning house.* ^ 

* Perhajis the brave and somewhat blunt Walter Pier^ 
did not think at the moment how peculiarly capable his 
‘ first love* was just then of echoing the sentiments of his 
wife. 

Pierco resolutely refused the roll of bank-notes Dormer 
strove to press upon him ; but the captain managed, a 
week afterwards, to invest double the sum in the funds 
for the benefit of a littlo chubby infant, who took the 
name of Doniicr Pierce. 


MU BROOKU IN BOUNEO. 

,, MADK RAJ.VH OF SARAWAK. 

In a former article, we traced the pnigress of Mr Brooke ! 
from the time he entertained the idea ot carrying <*oin- 
mcrce and civilisation into Borneo, to the conclusion of ' 
his first visit to Sarawak, during wliicli he had surveyed . 
a considerable portion of the adja(‘ent tiountry, and ac- ! 
quired a knowledge of its produce and capabilities. Wc i 
shall now follow him through his second and subsequent j 
visits, whiiih were signalised by the suppression of 1 
rebellion nrnl x>irfu*y. and finally by his installation as . 
rajah of Sarfiwak, with a mixwi community of Dyaks, 
Malays, and Chinese us bis subjects. 

In August 18-10 Mr Brooke landed a second time at 
Sarawak, andfouml his friend Mnda Hassim still linger- 
ing there, while his fon^es w^cre'ende^Hvouring to quell a 
rebellion among tlie Dyak tribes of the interior. I'lu! 
rajah's cause lK'ing.iust, and Mr Brrioke feeding tlmk no ' 
security could be given to commercial pursuits while i 
the natives were in this distr:K;t(sl state*, remlily vo- ' 
lunttieved his assishince, and proceeded lo the seat of ; 
war with part of his crew, properly equippeil for tlie 
occasion. This rebellion, although it had eontimied fiir 
more than a year, seems to have been a very paltry 
afifair, and one wijich a troop of British soldiers would 
have brought to an issue in a couple of days. The 
native tribes, though not destitute of personal cimrage, 
could never lie brought to cqieii tx)nftict, their tactics * 
consisting in taking each other rather by surprise than 
by valour, and in endeavouring to refluce to a capitu- 
lation by threats and blockade. For these purposes, 
they were continually planting stockade after stockade, 
and striving to cut off each other from supjilies of food 
and water. Here is a graphic picture of their pro- 
cedure ‘ Dawn found us on the advance to our proper 
position. A thii*k fog concealed us, and in half an hour 
the people w'ere on shore busy re-erecting our fort, less 
than a mile from two forts of the enemy, but concealed 
from thorn by a point of the river. No upiiositihn was 
offered to us ] .and in a few hours a neat defenc?e was com- 
pleted from the debris of the former. Tlie ground was 
cleared of jungle ; piles driven in a square, a^ut fifteen 
yards to each fare, and the earth from the centre, scooped 
out and intermixed with layers of reeds, was Heaped . 
up aboiil five feet high inside the piles.' * At the four 
corners were small watch-towers, and idong the pinrapet 
of earth a narrow walk connecting^heni: In the oentte 
space was a house cmwdcd by the Chinesie garrison^ a 
few of whose harmless gingalls were stuck up at tiie 
angles, to intimidate rather than to wound. Whilst they 
laboured at the Ixxly of the derence, the Dyaktsfir'* 
rdunded it by an outer-work, made of slight stiich!s run 
into the ground, with cross-binding of split bamboo, and 
bristling with a chevaux de frise (if it may be so styled) 
of sharpened bamboos about breast-high. The IwiteU'* 
ings of the entire work were of rattan, which is Ihund 
in plenty. It was commenced at 7 a.m., and fbi^ed 
about 3 F.M., showing how the follows can get through 
business when they choole. Tins stockade, vihryiAg in 
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Btrenj^th according to circumatanccB, is the usual defence 
of the Sambas Chinese. The Malays erect a simple and 
quicker-constructed protection by a few double uprights, 
filled in between with timber laid lengtliwise, and sup- 
ported by the uprights. Directly they are under i»ver,‘ 
they begin to form the ranjowa or sudas. which are, 
I formidable to n^i*d feet, and stick Uicm alwut their 
I position* Above cue station wae a 'hill which entirely 
commanded both it and tiie river ; to tiie top of which I 
i mounted, and obtained an excellent view of the country 
' around, including the enemy's forts and the tou'n of 
' Kiiiiawau. A company of military might finish the 
war in a few hours, as these defences are most paltry, 
the strongest being the fort uf Balidah. against which 
, our formidable assault was to be levelled. It was situ- 
ated at the water’s edge, on a sliglit eminence on tlie 
I right bank of the river, and a large house with a 
thatched roof, and a look-out house on the sumujit ; a 
few* swivels and a gun or two were in it, and arouud it 
a breastwork of wood— judging from a disUnce, about 
six or sevdfi feet high. Tlie other defence^ were more 
insignificant even Uiaii this ; and the enemy’s artillery 
, amounted, by account, t(» three six-inmnders and mime- 
rous swivels •, from three hundred and fifty to five hun- 
dred men, about half of whom were armed with nius- 
k('t8. wliilst the rest carried swords and spears. They 
w'ore scattered in many forts, aiul iiad a trf)wn to defend, 
all of which increased their weakness. Their principal 
arm, however, consisted in the ranjows, whieii were 
stated tt) be stuck in every direc.tion. Tliese ranjowa 
are mode of bamboo, poiiiteil fine, and stutdi: in (be 
gri)und ; and there are, besides, holes about tim e ilet 
' <leep. filled u ith these spikes, and afterwards lightly 
■ covered, which are called patobong. Another obstaele 
! consists of u spring formed by bending back a stiff <;aiie 
: with a sharp bamboo attaehed to it, which, fastened by 
! a slight twine. Hies forcibly against any object passing 
I through the bush and brushing against it: they re- 
I setnblc the mole-tntps of fnigUnd. The Ilornoons have 
j a great dread of these various snares, and the Way they , 
I deal with them is by sending out luirtics of l)yaks 
during Uie night to clear the paths from such dangers.’ 

■ In this way the op])osing parties went on stockading, 
till they were within parley, and then, like the henies 
of old, they bullied each other. ‘ We are coming, we 
are coming,' exclaimed the rebels } ‘ lay aside your 
muskets, and fight us with swords.’ ‘Come on,’ was 
the reply; ‘we are building a stockade, and want to 
fight you.’ Aud so the heroes ceased to talk, but forgot 
. to figlit, except that the rebels opened a fire frv»m Bali- 
, dali with swivels, all of which went over the tops of 
the trees. This mode of bullying utul 8toKka<Ung at 
length exhausted the patience of ^Ir Brtxike, who w'as, 
in reality, the coniniandcr-in-chicf of the grand arinv. 
and he therefore insisted on carrying the town by 
storm. This, however, the native leaders regarded as 
little short of insanity ; one talked of the loss of heads 
which such rashness would iiccasion, though only one 
man had yet fallen in the campaign ; another talked of 
erecting forts in the surrounding trees, aud ‘itutf, puff- 
ing’ down into Balidah, accompanying the words *piifi', 
PufiT,* with expressive gestures of firing. None of them, 
however, would budge ; and so Mr Brooke collected his 
^avtiilery, and dropped <iown the river to Sarawak. The 
rajah was so alarmed at this loss, that he oficred a large 
tract of his territory if the English would only stay 
and assist him in this difik'ulty ; he yrould accompany 
them lu person, and see tliat Balidah was carried by 
assault, even should he fall in the attempt. Mr Brooke 
was thus induced again to equip part of his crew, and 
^-ascend the river — the rajah’s brother, and not him- 
self, accompanying tlie party. It was now a couple of 
months since he had left the sent of war, aud when he 
„ arrived again, ho found the grand array in a state of 
toipor--oatiag, drinking, and walking up to the forts 
dally*; but liaving erected these imposing structures, 
aud their appearance not driving the enemy away, they 
Were ah a loss what to do next, or how to proceed* On 


his a^ival, he once more insisted on mounting the 
guns in their funner positions, and assaultiiig Balidah 
uhder their fire — a measure which was only carried into 
effect under the overawin^prcgiiiuje oi nyali's 
brother. By this means tb| enemy were driven from 
their citadel, and in a few days from the whole of their 
surrounding stockades; upon which they capitulated, in 
liopes of being spared through the interference of the 
EngliBh. And in this the reader will be glad to learn 
that Mr Btooke was successful, thougli not before he 
had actually made prGpar.*ition8 to leave Sarawak, and 
threatened to bid the reluctant rajah a final farewell. 

Having thus x>ut an end to the rebellion — which, 
paltry as it may appear to u^f, was in reality a sdiirce 
of great misery to thg parties concerned, as their 
tedious tactics interrupt trade, and reduce all to a 
state of starvation — Mr Brooke next directed his atten- 
tion to commercial negotiations with Muds Uassitn. In 
these, after a visit with the Royalist to the sultan of 
Borneo, and a further survey of the country, he was 
eminently successful ; so much so, indeed, that ne ob- 
tained a right of free trading nut only for the English 
aud other people, but was offered tlio government of 
Sarawak and surrounding district, tlie rajali contending 
that ct)nimerce could not be better carried on than under 
the sux>erintenden(o of the individual who had made 
the proposal. Waiving the latter ofler in the meantime, 
Mr ilr(K>kc set sail for Sincapore, with the view of ob- 
tiiining a cargo of such wares as w'ould be acceptable 
to the Borneons— ^expecting antimony ore, birds’ nests, 
rattans, and other native i>roduc.c in exchange. For 
this ioirpv>se freighted the Swift, a small schooner of 
ninety tons, which, in Ci^uiipany with the Royalist, en- 
tered the waters of the Sarawak in May 184 1. Here, how- 
ever, his difliculties commcMiced — difiiculiies, disappoint- 
ments. uud hreaclies of faith which woultl liarc damped | 
the ardour of Any one less honest and cordialiii his inten* ! 
tions. A house aud y'areroom liad been promised him I 
on his return : this was dot even commenced : antimony ! 
ore, to the amount of 6000 peculs, wa-k to be in readi* | 
nei^s: scarcely a pound, however, was collected. This ! 
was unjust :ind ungenerous on the part of the rqjah — 
naturally an indolent and weak-minded man, who had 
I ecu tamx>crcd with by several of his paiigerans. No- 
thing diiiinteil, Mr Brooke landed his cargo, overhauled 
his vessels, and in the meantime urged liis suit He 
had brought tf a happy conclusion a w.ar that had 
balHed the '^ajali, and devastated the (Muntry for four 
years ; he liaci, moreover, elevated him in the respect of 
ius x)eo|>le ; had reinstated him in favour (by the suc- 
cessful issue of the war) with his Uncle, the sultan of 
Borneo; and for all this, was he to be duped and 
cheated ? Besides, he had been assured of the rajah's 
protection and encuuvageinGnt to eoninierce ; had lieen 
promised a residence and ; nay, had Ijccn offered 
the government of tne congitry — an offer whieh he re- 
jected, seeing that it was made under the pressure of 
the w^ar, and might have lieen thus regarded .as other j 
than a Aee .and voluntary concession. .To this reason- I 
ing Muda Hiissim was all attention ; admitted it in full ; 
urged the disaffection of some of his paiigerans ; but 
I promised* immediate redrctjU. Mr Brooke's residence 
M'as accordingly built, and part of tbe ore collected and 
sliipi>cd. But his cargo, wliich Inul been handed over 
to the rajah, ami divided among his followers, w'os not 
yet one-fourtli reimbursed ; and what, under these cir- 
cumstances, was he to do ? > • 

111 this juncture, one cannot help admiring the pa- 
tience, the fortitude, and knowledge of human nature 
which our hero displays. He resolves to despatch the 
Swift to Sincapore with what cargo she had obtained ; 
to send off the Royalist, and dispose of her ; and himself, 
with three or four faithM followers, to await the iasue, 
trusting to reason and Wimple over Muda Haasim, 
and willing to sacrifice all for the regeneration of a 
people not naturally evil-disposed, anil of a country one 
of the most fertile in the world. But the services of 
the Royalist are required: pirate tribes threat^ to 
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ascend the Sarawak, and these must be repulsed. News 
reach him that the crews' of certain shipA^TCcked Eng- 
lish vessels are at Born^ in great distress, and that 
otliers are dispersed in sttvery along the roast ; these, 
God willing, must be releated. The Royalist is there- 
fore despatched on these missions of mercy, and Mr 
Brooke dirertd, encourages, and reforms at Sarawak — 
tlie rajah and he having^ become sworn friends and 
brothers. During the absenc^e of the Royalist Mr 
Brooke ascends sevorfd of the rivers, eyainintfj the 
country, hunts, makes the acquaintance of the native 
j tribes, listens to their tales of distress, intercedes for 
; them with Muda llassim, :ind in almost every rase is 
i successful. At length the Royalist .arrives, liaving re- 
I leaded the shipwrecked eaplivcs—Sarawak is visitial 
; by a steamer from Sincaj>orc — and eA'erythiiig tends 
, favourably to strengtlicii tin* position of our philari- 
; thropic countryman, Massing, therefore, over many 
’ interesting visits to tlio interior, and descriptions of 
native oustoins, as well as over much preliminary diplo- 
macy, we come at last to the cessation of Sarawak— a 
district sixty miles coastwise, and .about tifty in average 
breadth — in perpetuity to Mr Brook(,‘, who was conse- 
quently installed ‘rajah,* with the customary native 
ceremonies, on the 1st of August 1842. 

Our space will not permit us to detail the wise and 
benevolent laws which Mr Brooke promulgated on the 
occasion ; suffice it to state that, respecting as far as 
possible the native customs, his endeayour was to estab- 
lish liheriy to all, free right to labour and its produce, 
equal justice to the poorest Dyak and most powerful 
i: Malay, and a flved taxation insteail of rrhitrarx and 
j' overreaeliing avarice. Under Hiese eircmnstances, ho 
I ' thus jonrualisos on the 1st of January 1843 : Another 
I' year past .md gone; a year, with all its anxieties, its 
j i troubles, its dangers, upon which 1 can look bai*k with 
* satisfaction— a year in wiiich 1 icive been ‘usefully eni- 
! ! i»loycd in doing good to others.* t^nec I last wrote, the 
I JDyaks have been quiet, settled, and improving; tlie 
• ' Cliinese advancing towards jirosperity ; and the Sara- 
I vFsik people wonderfully coutentod and iiulustrions, re- 

I lieved from oppres.sion, and liclds of labour allowed 
I them. Justice 1 have executed with an untlinehing 
I : hand ; ami the amount of crime is certainly small — the 
j i potty swindling very great. 

‘1 have nothing to say about the (;«)uq^ry, except that 
i 1 have given Piingeran Macota orders to lea^% wdiieh he 
I is obeying in as far as preparing his boat ; and I lioi»e 
• that in six weeks wo sliali he rid of his eiinning and 


by the Hon. Captain Eeppel. This vessel hAd*becn 
ordered to visit Borneo and the adjacent islands, for the 
suppression of piraiiy — a mission wliich, in the course of 
a few months, she had so far fulfilled, that every pira- 
tical stronghold on the north coast was annihilated, and 
I the ruffianly’ hordes dispersed. We cannot follow Cap- 
tain Keppel in his spirited account of his rencontres with 
the pirates ; but the following extract from Mr Brooke’s 
journal will Hfl;)rd some idea of the nature and character 
of a piratical fleet ; for in the East piracy is not a single 
effort, but a system of sea-life not unlike that of the 
old Se.andinaviaii rovers : — ‘ In the evening I pulled 
tlirniigh the fleet, and insi»ectcd several of the largest 
pralms. The entire force consisted of eighteen bi)at8; 
nuniely, three Malukns and fifteen lllimuns : the small- 
est of these boats carried thirty men, the largest (they 
arc mostly large) ii])wards of a hundred ; so that, at a 
moderate computation, the number <^f fighting men ,j 
might be reckoned at from five to six hundred. The j: 
lllanun expedition had been ab.sent fnnu Magindaiio i] 
upward.8 of ‘three years, during which time they had ;j 
cruised amongst the Moluccas and islands to the east- i | 
ward, had hauiitiHl Boni Bay and Celelxjs, and beat up ! | 
the Straits of Makassar. Many of tlieir boats, how- i| 
cwor, being worn out, they had fitted out Biigis prize ' | 
pralms, and were now on their return Inune. *rhey ha«l | ' 
recently attai‘ked one of the Tambelaii islandi^ and hail | ■ 
been repulsed ; and report said they intended a de- i 
sitcnt upon Sirhassan, one of the sonthem Natunas 
group, '^riicse large pralms are too heavy to pull w'ell, 
though the}’' carry thirty, forty, and f?ven fifty oars ; 
their armament is on<‘ or twro six-pounders in the bow, } 
one four-pi^under stt*rn-ehascr, and a number of swivels, j 
l)esides musketry, spears, and sw'ords. The boat is | 
divided into three sections, and fortified with strong i 
planks, one behind the bow, one amidships, and one i 
astern, to protect the steersman, 'fhe women ‘ind ! 
children an; crammed dow'ii lx;low, where the unhsppy . 
prisoners are likewise stowed away during an action. I 
•Their principal plan is >K)arding a vessi*l, if possible, |! 
and carrying her by numbiTS ; and certainly if a mer- | 
chantrnan fired ill. she would inevitably be taken ; but ; j 
with grape and canister fairly directed, the slaughter ' j 
would lx; .so great, that tliey would be glad to sheer i 
off before they neared a vossel. This is, of course, j 
Mippoaing a calm ; for in a breeze they would nevcv ' | 
liave the hardihood to venture far from land with a ! 
shiji in sight, and would be sorry to be cauglit at j 
.*i distance. ’Fheir internal constitution is as iol- ■' 


diabolically -intriguhig presence, Xhc Rajah Muda i 
j ; Ilassiin, his brothers, and the tag-rag following, I also I 
i ! hope soon to be rid of ; for although they beliavo far 
I better than they did at first, it is an evil td have wliccl 
: : within wheel ; and these young raj:di.s of course ex- 
■ peet, and are aceu.stouicd ,‘of a lici^'ise which I will not 
' ; allow. Budrudeen is an excJ^itioii— a striking and avou- 
! ' derful instance of the force of good sense over evil edu- 
i j cation. The rest of the t>eoplc go on well ; the (irno 
.'j revolves quietly; and the l)yaks, as well as the^lalays 
I and Chinese, enjoy the inestimable blc.ssings of peace 
j and security. At intervals a cloud threatens the So- 
! renity of our political atmosphere ; but it speedily blows 
■' ■ over. However, all is well and safe ; so safe, that I have 
resolved to proceed in person to Sincapore. 

I * My motives for going are various ; but I hope to do 
good,' to excite interest, and make friends ; and £ can 
find no season 'like tlie present for my absence. It is 
! now two years since I left Sincapore, “ the boundary of 
I iMvilisation.” I have been out of the civilised world, 
i living in a demi-civilised state, peaceably, innocently, 

! and usefully.' 

I Having visited Sincapore in the spring of 1843 — 
w'herc, no doubt, be reproscnt^il the capabilities of his 
acquired couotiy, and the commercial advantages likely 
to accrue from it,^s well as the difficulties which would 

• be experienced so long as piracy w'as sulibrcd to prevail 
in the Indian Archipdago — ^we find him returning to 

• Sarawak on board her majesty’s ship Jhdo, commanded 


lows:- -One cJiief, a man usually of rank, coniTiiafids <; 
the whole fleet ; each boat has her captain, and n | 
generally from five to ten of liis relations, free men ; 
the r^'sl, arnminting to. above four-fifths, are slaves, I 
nioic or less forced to pursue this course of life. '^I’hcy 
have, however, the right of plunder, Avbich is indiscri- 
iniimtc, Avith OiTtain exceptions ; namely, slaves, guns, 
money, or any other heavy articles, together with the 
very finest description of silks and cloths, belonging to 
the chiefs and fret; men ; and the rest obey the rule of ■ 

“ first come, first served.” No doubt the slaves l^ecome 
attached to this predatory cour.se of life : but it must ' 
ulAvays lie remcmbtTcd that they are slaves, and have 
no option ; and it appears to me that, in the operation : 
of our la\^8, some distinction ought to be drawn on this • | 
account, to suit the circumstances of the case. I’hc ! 
datus, or chiefs, are incorrigible ; for they are pirates 
by descent, robbers from pride as well as taste, and 
they look upon the occupation as the most honourable 
hereditary pursuit. Tlic^ are indilTerent to blood, fond 
of plunder, but fondest of slaves : tbe^ despise trade, 
though its profits be greater ; and, as I have said, they 
l<x)k u|K>n tl)i.s as their “ calling, ” and the noblest occu- 
pation of chiefs and free men. Their SAvords they show 
Avith boasts, as having belonged to their ancestors, who . 
Were pirates, renowned and terrible in- their dayji. and 
they always speak of their ancestral heir-loom as de« 
cayed from its pristine vigour, but still the wielding of , 
it as the highest of earthly existences. That it is, in* 
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reality, the most accursed, there can he no doubt; for | 
its chief support sire slares tliey capture on the different 
coasts. If they attack an island, the women and chil- 
dren, and as niAny of the younp: nien as they require, 
are carried off. Every boat tliey take furnishes its 
qilota of slaves ; and when they have a full cargo^ they 
quit that coast or country, and visit another, in order 
to dispose of their human spoil to the best advantage.* ' 
Since the expedition of the Dido, otlicr war- vessels 
‘ have cruised in the Asiatic Archiiiclago — all tending 
; to suppress piracy, and encourage native trade .and 
commerce. 'Fhe island of Dalman, off liorneo, lias been 
■ ceded to England, and Mr lirooke ajijiointed agent for 
the British governruent — an appdintineiit which confers 
on him additional power and influence. Thus, in the 
I course of five short years, has a complete revolution 
been w'orked in one of the fairest portions of our glolic*, 

I and a new and Ihjtter system of things been established, 
i all tiirough tlici enlightened and philantbrojiic energy 
I of a single individual- -showing how much can rc.ally 
> ho accomplished when an honest, cordial, aivl unsellish 
nature is citgagod in a holy cause. \Vc regard the pro- 
ceedings of Mr Brooke as the coiuniencernent of a 
I era jii the history of th(» Indian Archipelago — an era 
which, under the favour of more eiiiightenod^icws at 
home, is yet destined to realise all that was planned 
, and propounded by his model and prototype. Sir Stam- 
I ford Kaih^. 


JOTTINGS EKOM HOME’S LIFE AND 
GOHUKSPONDENCK.^ 

I ■ A woMK in two large volumes on the life of an eminent 
philosoplur, is not fit subject for treatment in lhei-‘e 
j pages. We merely propose — with a general aekiiow- 
i , ledgmi’Ut of the industry, judgment, and good taste of 
, the author — to run trippingly over a few of Hie more 
I ' lively and appreciable points of liis work, aiming rather 
to amuse an idle lialf hour for our readers, than to atlord 
them an insight into the recesses of a profound subject. 

' It will ho new to the public at large, that David liunic 
j I v/jis ever in love, or <iver wrote fKiotr^* ; hut Mr Burton 

I brings forward evid('iu!e for both eonelu<^ion>. The fol- 
' ■ lowing is a spoeiiiieii of Ids verses — written to a lady 

w^io expressed a suspieum that tlie friejid.<»liip of men 
i , to her sex klways eoneealed a more dangerous passion : — 

■ I * lUoiK, ni\ lyre, njum the w illow, 

j ! MikIi t<» winds tby rurloin, 

I I • Or nlontc’llu' fuaniiriK l>iU«w , 

! I Fluat, tlu* wrecking toniiA-st’ft stui'ii. 

I . AliN iii> inoro thy w;irblini? ral.^-O'S 

j j Surii as Laura dei)fii8 a^iiirovo ; 

1 ' l^.'iura orns her i»oct’s uraiw-s ; 

1 1 Artk*.ss frieud^hip— unlls it luvf. 

! JiTipiourt love, that, spurninK duty, 

! HpuminK natuf’s ehaslest ties, 

1 Muckn thy fears, dejwted beaut\ , 

j with fallen virtue’)* mmIib- 

j ' Call it Invo tu» more, profaning 

Truth with ilark Hiispifioii’s wound ; 

I Or, if htill the torni retaining, 

; Chaiigo thu ArnMO, prc&ervu tliu sound, 

{ \'e», 'tiri love, that nanio is given, 

j J ugels, ti* your purest flames ; * 

I * Biteh n love as merits heaven, 

1 ^ Heaven’s divlnest imago olitiins.' 

I Perhaps the love of Mr Ilume rarely or never ex- 
I ceeded these very spiritual limits. As not irrelevant 
to the subjtx't, wc may cite a passage from a letter, 
written in 1748,. in which ho gives an account of the 
I love affair of another intellectual person— Earl 
ij of Marchtnont. 

I ‘tiord Marchmont has had the most extraordinary 
! adventure in the world. About three weeks ago h« was 

w * — 1 — ■ 

. 4 tlfa and Contespondeneo of David Hume, from the papers he- 

I queathad by his nephow to tho Royal Bovioty of Edinburghi and 
I lather origljiAl sources. By John HUl Burton, I^q. Advooato. 
j \ vole. »vo. Edinburgh : W, Toll. 1846. 


at the play, where he espied in one of the boxes a fair 
virgin, whose looks, air, and. manner, made such a > 
polkerful and wondcifiil effect upon him, as was visible 
to every bystander; ^ His raptjiTeH were so undisguised, i 
his looks so expresHivc of paslion, his inquiries so ear- 
^ncst, that everybody took notice of it. He soon was i 
toM that her name was Crompton, a linen-draper’s 
(laughter, that had been bankrupt lai^t year, aud« liad 
not been able to pay above flve shillings in the pound. 

*rhc fair nymph herself was about sixteen or seventeen, 
and being supported by some relations, aiq>eared in 
every ])iihlic pla(;e, and had fatigued every eye hut that 
of his lordship, which, being entirely employed in the ; 
severer studies, had never till tlikt fatal moment opc^V^d ■ 
upon her charms. Suclj and so powerful wa.s their ■ : 
effect, as to ha able to justify ^1 the Pharamonds and j 
Oyrus(!6 in their utmost extravag:inccs. He wrote next . 
ifioriiing to her father, desiring leave to visit his daugh- 
ter on hoiiourublo terms ; and in a few days she will ho ! 
(Countess of Marchmont.* All this is certainly true. 
They say m:my small fevers prevent a great one. I 

Heaven he praised that I have always liked the persons 
and company of tfic fair sex! for by that means I hope 
to escape such ridiculous passions. But could you ever 
suspect the, ambitious, the severe, the bustling, tho im- , } 
petuous, the vioUmt Marchmont, of becoming so tender ' i 
and gentle a swain — an Artameiies, an Oroomlatcs?’ • ' 
Somewhat later (17.*)!), he has to tell a laily friend >1 
(Mrs Dysart) that his eldev brotlier, the laird of Nine- : , 
wells, is nmrried, ahd that lie and his sister will conse- ' 
quenlly Imve to quit tlu^ paternal mansion. We give • 
,M)nu: droll passages of the letter : — ‘ Our friend at last . ■ 
pluckdd up a resolution, and has ventured on that d:in- j 
gi-ruus encounter. He went off on Monday Tnoriiing ; 
and this is the first action of his life wherein he has 
engaged himself, without being p',ic to (jornpute exa(,*tly , ] 
the couscqiwjivrea. But what unthmcTic will serve to i 
liv the projiortioii between good and bad w i -/cfs, and rate j 
thu different dassos oT cAch ? Sir Isaac Nowloa him- | 
self, who could mt.^siire tho course of flu? pJnnots, and 
eigh the earth as in a pair of scah*^ — even he had not ■ 
algeiira enough to redu(‘e that amiahlo part of our siwcie-s j 
to a just equal ion ; and they are the only lieavenly bodies • 
whos)‘ orhiis are as yet uncertain. * * Since my j 
hrutluT’s departure, Katty and 1 have been computing i 
in our turn, and tho result of otir deliberation is, that i 
wc are t«) lakti ifli house in Berwick; where, if arith- | 
luetic and fi%gality don’t jjc^jeive us (and they are pretty 
certain arts), we shall Ihj able, after i>rovidii)g for hunger, ; 
'warmth, and cleanliiicss, to keep a stock in reserve, 
which w^(* may afterwards turn eithrr to the purposes 
of hoarding, luxury, or charity. * * My compriinents | 
to his solicitoyship.t nnfortunately I have not a horse 
at present to carry ir.y fat carcase to i>ay ita respects . 
to ln.s superior obesity. BijJ; if bo finds Iraveliiug re- 
<iuisite Cither for hi»^healt^ ^ the captain’s, wc shall ' ' 
l»e glad to eutcrt.'iin him here, a.s long as ■w'e can do it . . 
at another’s expense; in hopes we sliall soon be able 
to do it At our ow'ii, . ! 

‘l*rjiy toll thu solicitor that 1 have been reading 
lat^y, in an old author called Strain), that in some 
cities of aiicient Gaul there 4rns a fixed legal standard ! 
established for corpulency ; and tliat the senate kept ii j 
incrHiire, beyond which, if .any belly presumed to in- | 
CTcascH the proprietor of that Indly was obliged to pay ; 
a tine to the public, proportionable to its rotunjjity. j! 
ill would it fare with his worship and Uif such a law 
should piis.s our parliament; for I am afraid we arc i 
already got beyond the statute. 

‘ I wonder, indeed, no harpy of the treasury has ever 
thought of this method of raising monex. Taxes on 
luxury arc alw'ays most approved of ; and no one will . 
say that the carrying about. a portly belly is of auy use 

* Thv marrl.'VKU t^k (dace accoMlngly on tho day following the 
dato of the letter ; namely, 9Dth January. Sh&wati the seoood vdfe 
of Lord Mai-cbinoni ; hie ttrst (tountena, wboioiiame wa» Weatara, 
having died on 0th May of tho previoua year, 
i iVl&Kunder Home, solicitor-general for Scotland. 
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or necessity. ’I'is a mere superfluous oronment ; and 
is a proof, too, that its pfoprietor ei^oys ^>ater plenty 
than he puts to a good use ; and' therefore ’tis flt' to 
re<lucc him to a level with liis fellgw>Bubjects, by taxes 
and impositions. \ 

*A8 the lean people are the most active, unquiet, and 
ambitious, they everywhere govern tho world, and may^ 
certainly oppress their antagonists whenever they please. 
Heaven forbid that Whig and Tory should ever be abo- 
lished ; for then the nation might be split into j()it and 
lean ; and our faction, I am afraid, would be in piteous 
taking. The only comfort is, if they oppressed us very 
much, we should at last change sides with them.’ 

Ic appears that his hdusekeeping, after ail, began two 
years later in Edinburgh, where he had prtxmred the 
situation of keeper of tiie Advocates* Libraiy, with a 
salary of forty pountls u-year. * I shall exult and 
triumph to you a little,’ he says to Dr CJophanc, ‘that 

I have now at last— being turned of forty, to my own 
honour, to tlnit of learning, and to that of the present 
ago — arrived at the dignity <jf l)cing a householder. 
About seven months ago I got a house of my own, and 
completed a regular family, consisting of a head, namely, 
myself, and two inferior members, a maid and a oat. 
My sister has since joined me. and keeps mo company. 
With frugality I can reach, I And, cleanliness, warmth, 
light, plenty, and contentment. What would you have 
more ? Independence ? — I have it in a supreme degree. 
Honour? — that is not altogether wanting. Grace?— 
that wm come in time. A wife ? — Isiat is none of the 
indispensable reejuisites of life. Hooks ? — tliat h one of 
them, and T liave more than 1 can use. In short, 1 
cannot And any blessing of consequence AVhieli 1 Am not 
possessed of. in a greater or fess degree ; and without 
any grea*- effort of philosophy, I may be easy and satis- 
fietl.’ I’he a(!ene of this singular contentment whs 
* Itidders Laud, Lawnmarket,* probably a twrtion of a 
floor of one of those h)fty rsuiiposite liouses which 
abound in Edinburgh. But Hu&c was more than an 
easily-satisfied man. He )iad a true indeiM)ndence of 
spirit, directing him, in narrow cir(*unistancc8, to be a' 
burden to no one; and though needful of means, and 
possessed of talents for many profitable drudgeries, he ' 
so loved letters, that for their sake he could eudure any 
degree tjf poverty. 

When our philosopher had a thousand pounds, he 
thought himself independent. In IToA, when forty-five 
years of age, and after the fir|t volume of Iris history of 
England liad appCAicd, he plumed himself on having a 
fortune of L.1600, producing, at live per cent, the pay of 
two French captains. But these traits of scliolarly sim- 
plicity are nothing to what wc hear of his friend Wilkie, 
a clencal poet, who, when assistant minister of llatho, 
had twenty pounds a-year, and * could* not coiic;eivc 
what article, eitlier of human couveuieney or pl''asure, 
lie was deficient in, nor *^^t an^* man could mean by 
desiring more money.* T ms man, who wvis iiuiiiensely 
erudite, had originally been a farmer. * Two or tliree 
years ago,* says Hume, ‘ Jemmy liussc.l j}ui a very 
pleasant trick on an English physician, one Dr lhx:buck, 
who was travelling iu this country, liusscl carried ^lini 
out .one day on horseback|to sec the outlets o£ the town, 
and purposely led iiim by Wilkie's farm. He saw the 
bard at a small distance, sowing his com, with a sheet 
about hin), all besmeared with dirt and sweat, ^vith a 
.coat and visage entirely proportioned to his occupatiou. 
Bussel says .to his companion, **Here is a fellow, a 
peasant, with whom I have some business : let us call 
him.’* He made a sign, and Wilkie came to them. 
Some questions were asked him with regard to the 
season, to his farm and husbandry, which he readily 
aosweire^ ; but soon took an opportunity of digressing 
to the Greek poets, and enUrgiug on that branch of 
literature. Dr Eoebuck, whahad scarce understood his 
rustic English, or rather his broad Scotch, immediately 
compreliended. for his Greek waa admirable ; and 

on leaving him, he could not forbear expresliing the 
highest admimtlmi to Russel, that a clown, a rustic, a j 

mere hind— snch ns he saw' this fellow was-> should be 
possessed of so much erudition. **ls it usual,** sa^s 
he, for your poasants in Scotland to read the Greek 
poets?” “Oh yes,” replies Russel very coolly; “we 
have long wdnter evenings ; and in what can they em- 
ploy themselves better than in reading tlie Greek poets ?'* 
Roebuck left the country in a full persuasion that there 
arc at least a dozen farmers in every pariah who read 
Homer, Hesiod, and Sophocles every winter evening to 
their families ; and if ever be writes an account of hia 
travels, it is likely he will not omit so curious a circum- 
stance.* 

It is interesting to find Hume, after several blazing 
years of lionizatwn at Paris, and acting tlicre for a time 
as the British ambassador, returning (1769) to his little 
mansion in James’s Court, Edinburgli, and joining 
once more in the homely -and familiar society of his old 
friends, lie thus addi-essos his IVieod Adam Smith, 
who was then composing his treatise on the Wealth of 
N^ations in an equally humble mansion at Kirk^ildy. 
Thu letter gives an odd idea of the difRcultics whicii 
then beaef a ferry, nowr traversed hourly by well- 
appointed steamers. ^ 1 am glad to have come within 
sight of you, and to have a view of Kirkaldy from iny 
windows; but ns 1 wish also to be within sfiec.king 
terms of^’ou, T wdsh we could concert measures for lliat 
purpose. L am mortally sick at sen, and i^ard with 
liorror, and a kind of hydrophohi.% the grrat|||ulf * that 
lies between us. I am also tired of travelling, as much j 
as you ought naturally to be of staying at home. I 
therefore propose to you to como hitlier and pass some 
days with me in this soUiiidc. 1 want to know what 
you have been doing ; and propose to exact a rigorous 
account of the method in whic*h you have eniph)yed 
yourself during your retreat. I am positive you arc in 
the wrung in many of your speculations, cs])C(’.ially 
where you have the misfortune to difier from me. All 
those are reasons for our meeting, and I w’ish you v'ould 
make me some reasonable proposal for that purpose. 
There is no liabitation on tlie island of Inchkeith, other- 
wise 1 should challenge you to meet me on that spf)t, ; 
and neither of us ever to leave the place till we were : 

' fully agreed on all points of controversy. I expect 
General Conway here to-morrow% whom 1 shall attend 
to Hosene«ath, and I shall remain there a few* da^'S. On ' 
ray return, I expect to find a letter from you, containing 
a bold acceptance of this defiance.* , 

To Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, grandfather of the 
present Earl of IMiiitu, he thus playfully details some of 
ills studies at thU time ‘ I have been settled here two , 
months, and am here body and soul, wdthout casting the 
least thought of regret to 1/ondon, or even to Paris. I , 
tliink it impfohable that I shall ever in iny life cross . 1 
the Tw'eed, except, x)crhaps, a jaunt to the north of , 
England for health or amusement. I live still, and ; 
roust for a twelvemonth, in niy old house in James’s | 
Court, wdiich is very cheerful, and even elegant, but too ' 
small to display my great talent for cookery, the science 1 
to which 1 intend to addict the remaining years of my i 
life ! I have just now lying on the table before me a | 
receipt for making soupe a la reim^ copied witlk my own | 
hand ; for beef and cabbage (a charming dish), and old 
mutton, and old daret, nobody excels me. I make also 
shcep-h^ad broth in a maiiiler that Mr Keith speaks of 
it for eight days after ; and the Due dc Nivernois would 
bind liimself apprentice to my- lass to learn it. I havh 
already sent a cliallengb to David Moncrelf : yob win 
see that in a twelvemonth he will take to the writidg of 
history, tho field 1 have deserted ; fur, os to the giving 
of dinners, he can now have no further pyctehsidUA. • 1 
should have made a very bad use of my abode in PaHs, 
if 1 could nf»t get tbo better of a mere provincial like 
him. All my friends encourage me in this ambition, 
as thinking it will redound v^ry much to mv honour.* 

Here it may be pertinent to introduce the fdlowfhg , 
remarks of the author ’ The impression Of Hunie’s 

VTbePIrttiofFflrth. 

’ <■ 
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character, acquired by one who has sought it in the 
tenor of his works, and the history of his literary career, 
is cnite difihrent from that which we derive from those 


who knew him, and were connected with the social 
circle in which he lived. Tiie former is solitary, self* 
relying, and unimprcasible even to stemneaa ; the latter 
is good, easy, simple, social, and amenable to the sway 
of gentle impulses. These two representations are not 
without a hannony of prinmple. In all serious matters, 
in his projects of literary ambition, in the philosophy 
he taught mankind, in all that was to connect him with 
posterity and the intellectual destiny of the human I 
race, lie was resolute anti uncompromising. But the 
exhibition of his strength was reserved for the arena of 
his triumphs *, and in domestic and social intercourse 
he put aside his lielmct, with its nodding y^lumcs ; feel- 
ing that the intellectual exhibitions Muito<l for that 
sphere, should spring from whatever Nature had be- 
stowed on liinri of sweet, and peaceful, and kind — what- 
ever ■was :fitted to drive, rancour or angry emulation 
from the bosom, and to render life delightful, lloitce 
to appear in tlic social circle as an intcllcctusii gladiator, 
does not appear to have been his wish ; he was content 
if ho gave himself and others phjasure.' On the same 
point we have some inemoranda from the late Chief 
! Commissioner Adam, who liad known Hutnh in his 
i boylKMd In all the intercourse of life, and in all he 
\ said, and^lTPote, and did, when not employed in his 
' unnecc'4‘'ary metaphysical scepticism (well -named by' 
a friend -of mine intellectual rope-dancing), he w as in- 
: nocpnt, playful, and moral, and most natural in liis wn- 
v(;rsation : equally pleasing and instructive to the yo mg 
and old of both sexes. Jle (!ould bring himself down, 
without effort, to the most famili.ir plsiy fulness with 
■ young persons ; and particularly delighted in the con- 
. versation of youthful females, 

‘Mr Ilume was one of our constant visitors, making, 
i as was the custom of tlioso days, tea-time the hour of 
j calling. In the summer he would often stroll to my 
I lather’s beautiful villa of North AfcrchistoTi. On one 
I occasion — I was the.i a hoy of thirteen— he, misriiig 
I my mother, made his tea-drinking good with two or 
, i three young ladies of eighteen or nineteen (his ncquaiiit- 
I anecs), who were my mother’s guests. I recollect per- 
; fectly hovr agreeably he talked to them ; and my rccol- 
i lC4;tion has been rcnfli'rod |>ermaucnt by an occurrence 
j which caused some mirth and no mischief. Wirii the 
I philosopher was urnmdng himself in conversation with 
the younu; ladies, the chair l>cgan to give way^ under him, 
and gradually brought him to the llw)r. The damsels 
were both alarmed and amused, when Mr Hume, re- 
covering himself, and getting upon his legs, said in his 
bro'^id {Scotch tone, but in English words (fVir he never 
used Scotch), “ Yoting ladies, you must tell Mr Ad.am 
to keep stronger chairs for heavy philosophers.” ’ 


SUMNER’S PEACE ORATION. 

* Tuk 4 th of July has been set apart by' the people of the 
United States as a national holiday, in comniomoration 
of the achievement of their ])olitical independence, and 
is in some parts of the country signalised by public 
as^emtilagcs, at which an oration of a patriotic kind is 
delivered. On the last occasion of tins annivorsary in 
the city of Boston, the onstomary oration was delivered 
to a largo audience by Chiiries, Sumner, an American- 
bdrh citizen ; and, to the surprlse df all present, it con- 
sisted of a fearless dcnunciatton of -n^ar, on general 
grounds, as well as in special reference to its fatal en- 
cpiiragemcnt by the citizens of the United States. The 
satisfaction with which the address inspired the local 
authority having led to its publication, under the title 
6f the ‘ True Grandeur of Nations,’ copies have reached 
England, and a pamphlet, puiportiug to bo extracts 
tho original, has been just issued by the committee 
of thoTJvcrpool Peace Society. 

Tliose living remote from large towns in Great Britiun, 
i|Te probably not aware that latterly, in various places, 


there has been a considerable, though not , obtrusive 
movement, against the principle and pnustioe of war, 
and in favour of universal peace. Observing. with plea<» 
sure the daily progress of humane sentiment,' we can 
have little ^ hesitation in saying that this onti-'war 
movement is likely to increaiw in volume and power, 
’and, in tiie long run, to be effected for its object To 
all who feel interested in the great destiniep of our 
race, such a movement will be cheering in no ordi- 
nary (l^gree, and everything which marks its progress 
must be to them a matter of the deepest cuncern. De- 
sirous of aiding, however feebly, a cause so gr:ind and 
momentous, we beg to make our readers acquainted 
with the oration of Mr Sumnlu', which for taste, Elo- 
quence, and sch6laT8lup,^s ivell as for fearless intrepi- 
dity, has been rarely equallsd in modern harangues, 
Mr Sumner states, in commencing, that he does notpro- 
floso to pass judgment on the wars in which hit country 
has already liccri engaged. On each occasion the people 
acted in accordance M’ith the notions in which they had 
been educated : but now they are able to recognise the 
suproroncy of tlie monol faculties, and to despise an ap- 
peal to brute force for the settlement of their quarrels. 

‘ In our age/ he prrK;ccds, ‘ there can bo no peace that is 
not iiono!irable ; there can be no war that is mit dis- 
honourable. The true honour of a nation is to be found 
only in deeds of justice and in the happiness of its people, 
all of vhich arc inconsistent with war. In the clear 
eye of ('hristifin judgment, vain are its victories ; infa- ’ 
mouR are its sinnls.* lie ia the true benefactor, and alone 
worthy of honour; who brings comfort where before was 
w n tchedness ; who dries the tear of sorrow ; wlio pours \ 
oil ind> the woiuuls of the unfortunate ; who feeds the ‘ 
hungry and clothes the naked ; who unlooses the fetters J 
of the slave ; who does justice; who enlightens the igno- j 
rant ; who enlivens and exalts, by his virtuous genius, ! 
in art, in literature, in science, the hours of life ; who, ■ 
hv words or actions, inspires a love for God and for man. j 
This is the Christian nerd ; this is the man of honour in j 
a Christian land, lie is no benefactor, nor deserving of 
honour, M-hatever may be his w’orldly renown, wdmte | 
lift‘ is passed in acts of force ; who renounces tlie great | 
law of Christian brotherhood ; whose vocation is blood ; ‘ 
w]io triumphs in battle over his fellovr-mcn. Well may 
till Sir TlK»ni!is Browne exclaim, “ Tho world does not 
know its greatest men for thus far it has chiefly dis- | 
rerned the violeift hnwd of battle, the arme<l men spring- j j 
in.g up froni*the dragon’s teeth sown by bate, and cared I j 
little for the truly good men, children of love, Crom • j 
wells guiltless of their country’s blood, whose steps on ' 
earth have been .as noiseless us an angel's wing. It is [ 
not to he disguised that these views difl'er from the gene- j 
rally received opinions of the world down to this day. 
The voic!C of roan has been given mostly to the praise 
of militiiry cliiefrains, and .yie honours of victory have j 
been (’hanted even b? the li|>s c)f woman. The mother, 
while r\)cking her Infant on her knees, has stamped on 
his .tender mind, at tb,*it age more impressible than wax, 
the ima$:cs of w'ar ; she has nursed his slumliers with i 
its melodies ; she has pleased his w.Hking hours with its 
stories ; and selwted for his playthings the plume and 
the sworck The child is father to the man ; and who ! 
can weigh the influence of these early impressions on j 
the opinions of later j'cars ? The mind which trains j 
the child is like the hand which commands the end of a , 
long lever ; a gentle effort at that time suffices to heave | 
the enormous weight of succeeding yenrs» As tlie boy ; 
advani'es to youth, he is fed, like Achilles, not only on • 
honey and milk, but on beat’s flesh and Rons marrow. • 
Ho mwB the nutriihcnt of his soul llrcmi a literature ; 
whose beautiful Adds have been moistened by human 
blo^. And when the youth becomes a man, nishoiin* 
try invites liis services, in w'ar, and liolds before 
Iiewildcred imaginatibn fhe highest prizes, of honour, 
For him is the ’pen of thh liistorian and thd verse* of the 
poet. Ris soul swells at the thooghtnitat he ali^ U 'a 
soldier; that his hamo shall be enterod bn tlteBst Of 
tliose who haVehome arms in the cause of their Ooi|fltry ; 
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and perhaps lie dreams that he too. may sleep, like the 
Great Captain of Spain, 'witli a hundred trophies over 
his grave.* ^ 

With regard to the character of var, it is clearly ifn 
attempt on the part of nations, to overpower each 
other by force. * ReasoS, and the divine ]>art of our 
nature, in which alone we ditfer from the beasts; in 
which alone we approach^tlie Divinity ; in which alone 
I are the elements of justice, the professed object of war, 

< I are dethroned. It is, in short, a ti'inporary adoption, 

I by men, of the character of wild beasts, emulating their 
i ferocity, rejoicing like them in bhxid, and seeking, as 
I with a hon^s paw, to hold an asserted right This clm- 

■ raster of war is somewhat disguised, in more recent 
! days, by the skill and knowledge which it employs ; it 
! is, however, still the sayie, ifi.nde more destructive by 
I tlie genius and intellect which have been degraded to its 
j servants. The early poets, in the unconseiouK simplicitcr' 

I of the world’s childhood, make this strikingly appa- 
rent All the heroes of Homer are likened, in tlieir rage, 

• to the ungovcTiiahle ftiry of animals or things devoid 
i of human reason or human affection.’ Modern litera- 
' tore is full of many such allusions. 

The orator considers the consoqucnecs of a resort 
to this brute force in the pursuit of justice. ‘ ’fhe im- 
i mediate etfeet of war is to sever all relations of friend- 
ship and commerce between the two nations, and every 
' dndividual thereof, impressing upon each citizen or suli- 
ject the character of enemy. Imagine this between 
; England and the United {States. Tin* iiinmnorable ships 
I of the two countries — ^the wliitc* dows of commcTce, bear- 
ing the olive of peace — would be <lriveii from the sea, or 
I turned from their proper purposes, to Iwi ministers of 
I dfistniction; the threads of src-ial and hiisinoss inter- 
course, which have become woven into a thick web, 

! would be Maidenly snapped asunder ; friend could no 

■ .longer c.ommunioatc with friend ; the twenty thou.'>and 

■ letters which each fortnight are speeded ‘from tins port 
I alone across the sea, could no loiiger he sent ; and the 
; human affections and desires, of wliicli tliese are the 

P recious expression, would seek in vain for utterance.* 
’ell me, you who have friends and kindre<l abroad, or 
j wlio arc bound to foreigners by the more worldly relations 
i of commerce, are you prepared for this rude separation 
: But this is nothing in comparison to the scenes of Jiorror 
caused by war. ‘At Tarragona, .above six tliousarid 
‘ human beings, almost all defenceless, pien and w'omeii, 

' gray hairs and infant innocence, attraetiv|;. youth and 
I ; wrinkled age, were butchered by the infuriatwl troc»p8 
!j ill one night, and the morning sun rose upon a city 
M'hose streets and houses were inundated with bb»od. 

; And yet thi.s is called *• a glorious exploit.” Thi.s was 
. a conquest by the French. At a later day, Tiudad Rod- 
rigo was stormed by the .British, when thbre CMimicd, in 
the license of victor)^, a frightful scene of plunder and 
violence, while shouts anC i^TCam^ on all sides fearfully 
intermingled with the grolfiis of the wounded. Tim 
churches were desecrated, the cellars of wine and spirits 
were pillaged, tire w'as wantonly applied to , different 
parts of the city, and brutal intoxication spread in 
every direction. * It was only when the drunken men 
dropped from excess, or fell asldep, that any^ degre^ of 
order was restored; and yet the storming of Ciudad Uod- 
1 rigQ is pronounced [by Alison] “ one of the most bril- 
j liant exploits of the British array.” ’Jliis exploit w'ns 
I followed by the storming of Badojoz, in which the same 
I socnes were enacted again with add^d atro(;ities. Let 
the story lie ^Id in the words of a partial historian 
[Napier] : ' “ Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, 
savage Ipst, cruelty and murder, shrieks and piteous 
lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the hissing 
of fire bursting from the houses, the crashing of doors 
and windows, and the report of muskets used in vio- 
lence, resounded for two daysiand nights in the streets 
of Badajoz 1 On the third, when the city was sacked, 

P whiin the soldiors^ere exhausted by their excesses, the 
tit rather suftided tluxn was quelled! Tlie Wounded 
then kxiked to*-the dead disposed of.*’ ’ 


After Bonio further illustrations of the same kind, Mr I 
Bunmer refers to tho terrific sufferings of Genoa at the 1 
close of last century. ‘In tho autumn of 1799, the i 
armies of the Frcncdi Republic, which had dominated i 
over Italy, were driven from their conquests, and com- 
pelled, with shrunk forces, under Mossena, to se^k ; j 
shelter within the walls of Genoa. Afkir various efforts j j 
by tlie Austrian general on the laud, aided by a born- i ; 
bardment from the British fleet in the liarbour, to force , | 
the strong defences by assault, the city is invested by fi ■ ! 
striet blockade. All communication witli tho country j 
is cut off on the one side, while tho harbour is closed by > , 
the ever- wakeful British watch-dogs of war. AVithin the ; 
beleaguered and unfortiiimto city arc the peaceful inhabi- , j 
tants, more than those of Boston in number, besides the . 
Frcmdi troops. Provisions soon IwHJome 8(?iirce, scarcity : ^ 
sharpens into want, till fell famine, bringing blindness - 
and madness in her train, rages like an Krinnys. Picture | ; 
to yourself this large population, not pouring out jtheir 
lives in the exulting rush of battle, but wasting at noon- - 
day — the daughter by the side of the mother, the hus- ; 
band by tlie side of the wife. When grain and rice fail, ■ 
flax-seed, millet, cocoas, and almonds, are ground by 
hand-mills inb> fli)ur;'and even bran, baked with lumey. . • 
is eaten, not to satisfy, but to deaden hunger. During .| 
tlie su‘ge, but before the last extremities, a pound of i 
lu»rse-Hesii is sold for .'12 cents [ Is. 4<l. ] ; a pound of 
bran for .‘10 cents [Is. 3d.J ; a pound of flouq|p ilollar 75 ' ! 
cents [about 4>s. nd.'J, A single bran is soon sold fir ; ■ 
four cents [2d.J ; and :v bisfuit of Ihree ounces fi»r 2 d(jl- 
lars 25 cents [aliout 10s. TmI.] ; and filially iioiui art' to bo 
hud. The miserable soldiers, after di-vouring all the 
horses in the city, arc reduced to the <lcgradation of : 
feeding on dogs, cats, rats, ami worms, which are I ■ 
eagerly bunk'd out in tho cellars and common servers. 1 1 
Happy were now, exclaims an Italian historian, not 
those* who lived, but those who died ! 'The day is . ■ 
dreary from hunger; the night more dreary still, trom 
hunger accompanied by delirious fancies. Koi!onrse is ; 
now had to herbs — monk’s rhubarb, sorrel, mallows, ■ 
wild succory. I’eoplc of every eomlilion, women I 
of noble birth and beauty, stick on the slojio of the j 
mountain, encloscMl within the defences, those nVmU'nts 
which nature destined .solely for t*Hj beasts, A little < 
cheese, mid a few vogetable.s, are all tmit can be aflbrdcd I 
to the sick and wounded — those s.'iercd stipendiMries ' 
upon human charity. Mon and wtmicn In the last • 
anguish of despair, now fill the air with their grouns anti 
shrieks ; some in spasms, convulsions, and contortions, 
gasping their last breath on the unpilying stones of the 
streets. Alas! not more unpitying than man. ('hil- ! 
drtm, whom a dying mother's arms had ceased to. pro- ; 
tect — the orphans of an hour — with piercing cries seek I 
in ■•'ain the compassion of the passing stranger; but j 
inme pity or aid them. The sweet fountains of sym- j 
patliy are all chirod by the Kt*lfishncs.s of -njliviflual dis- 
tress. Ill the general agony, the more iinpr:luous rush ' 
out of the gates, and impale themselvou on the Austrian . ! 
bayonets, while? others precipitate themselves into tlie : | 
sea. (Jthers still (pardon the dire recital!) arc driven to 1 
eat their shoes, and devour the leather of their jxmehes ; ; 

and the horror of Inunan flesh lias so far abated, that i 
immliers feed, like cannibals, on the liodies of the dead. 

At this jjtage the French general capitulated, claiming i 
and receiving what are called “the honours of war;’’ 
but not before twenty thousand innexsent persons, old 
and young, women and children, having no part or in- 
terest in the war, liad died the most horrible of deatba. 
The Austrian flag floated over tho captured Genoa put 
a brief span of time; for Bonaparte had already de- 
scended, like an eagle, from the Alps, and in less than a 
fortnight afterwards, on the vast plains of Marengo, 
shattered, as with an iron mace, tlie Austrian empire 
in Italy.’ 

Our next extract will rel^r to a branch of the subject » 
which may be said to lie at the basis of the whole ques- 
tion. We allude to a selflsh or exaggerated love of 
country. Exclusive love for the lana of our birth 

• 
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not less irrational than immoral. * It has been a part 
of the policy of rulers to cnfu)uragc this exclusive pa- 
triotism ; and the people of modern times have each 
inherited the feeling of antiquity. * 1 do not know that 
any one nation is in a condition to reproach the other 
with this patriotic selfishness. All are selfish. Among 
us, tlic sentiment has become active, while it has de- 
rived new force from the point with which it has beep 
expressed. An offic^er of our navy, one of the so-called 
heroes nurtured by war, whose name has been praiscfl 
in chiire,heH. has gone beyond all Greek, all Koman 
example. ■“ Our country, be she right or wrong V* was his 
cxclHuialion ; a sentiment dethroning God, and enthron- 
ing the devil, whose llagitious character should be re- 
buked by every lionest lieart. “ Oiir country, our Avhole 
I <*,onntry, and nothing but our country!'* are other words, 
i which have often been painted on banners, and echoed 
\ hy the voices of innumerable multitudes, ('old and 
j dreary, narrow and selfish, would be this life, if nothing 
but our couiitrg occupied our souls ; if the thouglits that | 
w’andcr through elernily, if the inflnito iifrccti(a).s of our | 
nature, were restrained to that spot of earUi. where we 
havii been plHce<l by the acculcpt «)f birth. 

* 1 do not inculcate an in<lilfcrcnce to country. We 
iiicliiu*. by a natural serilimeut, to tlic spot wlicrn we 
' were born, to the fields which witnessed the sports (»f 
I childhood, to the scat of youthful studios, and to the 
. institution under which we have been trained. The 
finger of Boii writes, in iiidclihlc colours, all thcjsc things 
upon the hcartof insui; so that, in tlic <lrcad extremities 
of deatli, h(i reverts in fondness to early associations, 

■ and longs for ii draught of cold water from the bucket 
in his fatiuT’s well. This scMitinient is iinlepcndeur ot 
reflection, for it hegin.s before reflection, grows with our 
gr(»wth, and .strengthens witli our strengtli. It is blind 
in its nature, and it is tlj« duty of caeli of u.s to take 
care tliat it dot's not absorb the whole (‘haruc.ter. In 
I tile moral night whicli has enveloped the world, each 
I nation thus far has lived ignorant ami careless, to much 
I extent, of the interests of others, wiiich it iun>t*rfr.ctly 
i saw *, but this thick darkness 1ms now been scattered, 

’ ami we Ixigiti to dis<xjrn, all gilded b}' tlie licains of 
I morning, tlic distant nioiintain -peaks of other lands. 

I We find that God has not placed us oil this earth alone; 

I that there arc other nations, equally with us, children 
of his protecting care. 

View'ing, Dioii, the dilferent people on the globe as 
nil ileriving their Idood from a coiiimon source, and 
separated only by the accident of mouiitaius, rivers, 
and .seas, into those distinctions around whicii cluster 
the imsociations of country, wc must reganl all the 
chilrlren of the earth as members of the great liumaii 
family. Discord in this family is troa.son to God ; while 
all war is nothing else than civil war. It will be in 
vain that wo restrain this odious term, importing so 
mmrh of horror, to the petty dissensions of a single 
state. Tlic muse of history, in tliC faithful record of 
the future transactions of nations, inspired by a new 
and loftier justice, and touched to finer sensibilities, 

* shall extend to the general sorrows of universal man 
the syiinmthy which has been profusely siied for tin* 
selfish sorrow of countryf and shall pronounci^ a/i war 
to be civil war, and the parUthers in it as traitors to Giul 
and enemies to wan* 

• Having employed various arguments to show' the folly 
and crime of war, ho observes that there is still one more 
consideration, yielding to none of the others in irapurt- 
ance— that of the enormous cost of actual warfare, as • 
vnjl as of the preparations for war in time of peace. 
The summary which he presents on this hca<l is exceed- 
ingly striking ; but instructive as it is, we must neties- 
sarify give it in a condensed form ; and, for the ssikc of 
clearness, shall turn his calculations by dollars into ster- 
ling money. 

* According to tlie most recent tables* the public debt 
of the different European states amounts to one bjHim 
three hundred and t/drtg milHons six hundred and twenty- 
jive thowtand pounds— *11 the growth of war. It is said 

c- 


t^iat there ore, throughout these states^ a&v&iUm mU- 
lions nine hundred thousand paupers, or jwrsoiia sub- 
sisting at the expense of the country, without cohtH- 
biltlng to its resources. If these miiUoDB of tl^o public 
debt, forming only a part oL what has been wasted in 
war, could be apportioned niong these poor, It .vroula ' 
give to each of tlieiu L.78, A 6d.— a sum which wopid i 
lilace all above want’ 

Excessive as are the burdbns imposed on l^uropean 
nations by war debts and current war caqHsiiditure, it 
appears that the proportion of outlay on war is much 
greater in the United States— a fact which will astonish 
a number of our readers. * Let us observe the rela- 
tive expenditures of the (Tnifed States in the i^ale 
of the nations for military preparations in time of 
peace, exclusive of payments ou account of the debts. 
These expenditures are in pi^portion to the whole ex- 
penditure of government : in Austria, as 33 per cent, ; 

III France, as 38 per c:eiit ; in I’russia, its 44 per cent *, 
in Great liritain, as 74 per cent ; in the United 
States, as 80 jicr cent. I 

‘ Hy a table of tlie expenditures of the United States, 
exchusivo of payments on account of the public delW:, it 
up{u^ars that, in liic fifty-three 3 'ear 8 from the formation 
of our present government in 178D down to 1843, there 
1i:h Im'cu spent the enormous sum of screnlem hundred 
and thirty-Jiir milliims of dollars (L.361»458,333) — a sum 
beyond tlic coa<^cption of human faculties — sunk, under 
the sanction of the gortTument of the United States, in 
im^rt* peaceful preparations for war; more than, seven times 
as miicU as was .dedicated by the government, during 
the «‘jimc periotl, if) all otlicr purjioses whatsoever T 

JMr„Sumnor» seems to be ver.v properly aware, that of 
' such statements the muul fails to take adequate 
grasp. The idea of hundreds of millions of money is 
aiiparcntly bc)ond ordinary comprehension ; and to this 
fact is perhaps, in no small degree, owing the heedless- 
ncss an to wa^ expenses. In order, therefore, to bring 
ti.*^ matter more elea»!ly liefore his auditors, the orator 
refers to the comparative cost of certain venerable and 
» useful institutions, and that of a war-ves.scl lying at 
anchor in the harbour of Boston. He refers first to tlie 
Harvard university, the oldest institution of the kind 
in the states, ‘ the most important seat of learning in the 
l.'uid ; po.'<scssing the oldest and most valuable library, 
one of the largest museums of mineralogy and natural • 
history; a scliool of knv, which aim imJly receives into 
its Wwoiii nmre than one ImndrtHl and fiftj' sons from all 
parts of tlicunioo, w’here they listen to instruction from 
protessors whose names have become among the most 
vrduablc posse».sioi\s of the land ; a school of divinity, 
the nurse of true learning and piety ^ one of the largest 
and most fioiiii.sliing schools of medicine in the country: 
Ivsides these,' a general body of teachers, twenty-seven 
in number, many of whose names help to keep the name 
of the country respi^itahlcjii^ every part of the globe 
where science, Icarmng, rJld taste are cherished. It 
appears, from the last report of the treasurer, that tlie 
w hole available property of the university— the various 
wcuimdations of more than two centuries of gene- 
rosity — amounts to 703, 1 7i? dollars (L.l.i2,.3.‘i4, 4s. 2d.). 
TTJt'fe now swings idly at her moorings, in this har- 
bour, a shf^i of thc'lino--th<' (fliio - -carrying ninety gims, 
co.stii)g, with its armament, 834,84.*) dollars (L.180,049, 
i.0s.) : more than 100,000 dollars beyond oil the available 
acommilations of the richest and most ancient seat of 
learning in the lanil. • 

‘Ivct us pursue the comparison still 'further. The 
account of the expenditures of the university during the 
Lost year, fur the general purposes of the college, the in- 
struction of the uiider-gra<luates, and for the schools bl 
law and '.Uvinity, amounts to 45,949 dollars (L.953fi^ 
9s.). Tlie cost of the Ohio for one ypar in service-*^ 
in salaries, wages, and provisions— is 220,000 doUi^ 
(L.47,G66, 13s.), being 175,000 dollars (U38r131,. 4iy 
more than the. annual expenditures of the uniTeri(}|r'i 
more than four times as much. In otfter 
annual sum which is lavished on one shii^af ^ 
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OTejf'jnKbeirons, argunientiB proving the un- 
ohrUtiati cjuumder df war, ive arrive at the orator*s 
of the reitiedy for this universal diseash. * lo 
nei^Iy every iustance, var fails to secure the rights for 
which arms wpre taken up. Each party, as the war pro- 
ceed heeomes tired of the contest ; and tiie afTair gene- 
caUv ends by leaving tlie matter in dispute where it stood 
at the outset Tlius, the hut Mtr with tlic United States 
and Britain was utterly fVuitless in any result but loss 
OQ.both sides. It being impossible to obtain justice 
by war, what is the alternative? The various modes 
which have been proposed for the termination of dis- 
putes between nations, are negotiation, arbitration, I 
fnc&tioD, and a congress of n.ations ; all of tliem prac- 
ticaffle, and calculate to secure peaceful justice. Let 
it not be said, then, that war is a neccssit}' : and may 
our country aim at the true glory of taking the lead 
in the recogfnition of tlieae, as the only pro|)er modes of 
determining j us ticc between nations ! ' 

We heartily wish that Mr Sumner ma}' be able to 
impress these considerations on the minds of his conn- 
tryitoen, who at the present moment aceni little disposed 
tO'Conrign national disputes to just and peaceful arbl- 
traUon. 


A GREEK ALLEGORY. 

pBXP fn a forest lay the shoj^ord Styrins, 

Where the thick iBoiistaetnade twilight dim all day ; 

And the pressed hyacinths, in scent dSllolous, 

Besidehim breathed their frail pure lives away i 
Re, evennenre, through the wood's Btillness crying, 

* Echo, sweet echo, listen to my sighing.* 

* Edho, sweet echo, oft I bear low voices 
Stirring tho leaves and whispering In tbo grass, 

And my sick heart leaps up In wild njoieee, 

To think tt may ho thou who near dost pass ; 

1, who have hoard thee onoo, must ever pinp, 

1'ntil I look upon thy form divine. 

INymph, goddess, shade, wh}cho*er tbon art, oh never 
W ill this mad longing from my spirit flee ; 

Nor seeking, ^/v'Ol I shrink from the endeavour, 

Until 1 clasp grim doath Itscilf— or thee I ' 

Bcflth camo ; hut never in the'haunted shade ^ 

I>td Mysius gam uiion the phantom-maid. 

And many a >oung heart, in after ages, 
lias funned, Lke him, some idol for its hbrine~ 

Fniue, poesy, or love— which nil eiigagen 
Its powers, and with its every thought docs twtno ; 

A voirn is heartl, a shadow glads the eyes ; 

The si>urs iac:il ever onwards flics. 

Yet life has treasures rich to give, lovu-worthy 
And lieautifnl, oh findlsh shcphenl boy ; 

Uudst thou but licea tho fair things that bloomud for thee, 
The woods, the skies, the flowers all breathing Joy, 

Thou hadst nut pined away in Inno unrest. 

But drank of nature's fulness, and been blest. 

B. M. M. 


FVMERAL-FANCYIKU IXX:. 

attention was Teocntly taken up by rojiding in 
OkanArr^i a very interesting afticle, entitled 

« Afliwsdotea of Doga and tho instances a<ldii(H‘d by the 
wzitev of the personal attachment, fidelity, educability, 
saga4dty, benevolence, and ccccntriintics of dogs, are highly , 
auiuiing and sarprisfog. I was iHuriicularly struck with ‘ 
an account given of a dog which, a few years ago, at- 
tended all the fires that occurred in London, as fonniiig 
a v^y close resemblance to a dog which i knew, a few 
yeara aro, beloiigirtt to Mr Henderson, late poat-inaster, 
*Fort-wiU}ain, which attended every fiincral that .took 
place in that village and neighbourhood. There was nothing 
rcanaikablo in his appearance. lie was a ^ugh, thick- 
set, ^stout little aniuial — a cross between a cocker and a 
terrier* His master taught him nothing, nor seemed to 
take much notice of him. ' Gilliemor was iiis name, and a 
snll^, surly little ftUow' he was, as all the urchins who 
used to play about the |)ost- office could testify; for 
, he had a mortal hatred to their noise, as Ijg had also to 


® J*®®® he particularly attaciied to any person, 
nor did ho care much abca^tHn'ing imnsscd ; neither did 
hb HSipoiate with other dogR* 'Die only romaikahle fe!ir 
V torcrm; hi» character was his predilection for attending 
.. fanen^ whenever a Ihnerat happened, although It were 
tbn njly distant, and although he had to cross ferries, 

’ cfteii' anns of the sea, the moment the cofiin I 

also, and never left its aide 
iintM it iMhed,thc butyinrfground. Thert lie voiid lorit’ 
; on the body was being inteired ; and that 

na^cboly duty. oVer, be wonld immediately trot aw'ay 
hOniU^ me; set ofiT to attend some other funeral. He has 


. JftciyttwiTO to attend maiw fhnerals in different ports of 
,iji© matiy in one'day. when any person died near bis 
f ^ funeral Gilliemor,. as 

hfaiBclf la dnring away the noisy children 
within a few minutes of the hour speei- 
• Sfg MW Mtsifs, when he would shake himselK w 

trudge ow to join in tim ntburnlhl. pro- 


and simistif^tts, 'who . 
to the' plaee of 


CONTEMPLATION. 

Contemplation is the peculiar attribute of man, wlio 
alone dives into the causes and effects of things. Without 
it, memory and obwrvation are in groat part useless ; for 
wo can profit but little by what we see and reniembcr, un- 
less we rightly think, ft forms facts into systems, even as 
the architect erects with his inatcririlR, and reduces into 
hannony and order, the discordant and oonftised. It csimj- 
cl.sl1y distinguishes great minds, and separates theni from 
the herd of the superficial and tho shallow. Because some 
men neglect it, they arc passively mouhlcd into any form 
which cliancc or fortune in its caprice inoy choose frr 
them, and, like straws u|)on the stream, they are carried 
onwards by the curreyit of opinion. Did you contemplate 
oftencr, you would no longer complain that 'your studies arc 
laborious in pursuit., but sterile in their consequences ; you 
would glean more knouiedge with less toil. Tlie niind 
should view the subject it considers In all its phases, and 
should divide it into its elements, even as the prism acts 
upon the light. It should search for theories to explain 
details, and for details to Hlnstrato and confirm theories. 
U should be perpctaallv on the wing— aminging, comparing, 
analysing, dedneing. Do you know a man superior to all 
the rest of vour acquaintance, be sure he is> habituated to 
contemplation ; it is this which has given such stren^h to 
hU^kjmon, suoh depth to his Judgment.— 

... •" i, MOW TO BE I.OVED. 

To TO really loved, we should cultivate, by all our Iqm- 
^gnHge and conduct, a certain rcvemioe in others towards 
us 5 cven^in those between whom and ounielves familiarity 
has been longest established. At tho same time we should 
take care to excite no apprehension: either by Ill-natured 
exhibitions of wit (if we have it), or by ^t^playiiw any 
species of or superiority.. Genuine attodSment 
naturally allies itself with respoetfhl deportment ; and the 
most FooM dislike is the oTOpit^ of dmad. To express 
aU in a distich— . 

True love tp win, live so Hiat men rovers you; , f 
To ggio their bstied,j fe tomato them fettr..yoiL 
— f.ttorttiy//7o>Ti^, lS4e. ' ^ 

^HWwdijby and k t&iAJiam, BIgh fittest, IMtobnrgb. 

SfillijQor Street, Glssflow; W, a. Ona, 
rSSr M*atAsiiAN, SI ©'OUST fitnet, 

BmAisu^Frintsd end R. CHAMsaas, JSdlnbtugh. * 
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OLTRY IN ALL aillNOb 

It la^pisy to nnjr the chalices upon a set of word^ but 
unlcv our iKords express distinct ideas we m ty as well 
extre «c ( ur iu^Lnuit> upon a pe*U of btlls iii either 
ca&e our sens'^ oi milody may be g^ratiBed, byt ao shall 
mtke small progress m the one gn it puriiose of human < 
intdligLiiCL — the development an 1 appli 'ition of truth 
1 ct U8 then oiidcavour to undcrstiiid clearly wliat 
mean b> joclry* 

Ofti iL ns the question has been repeate.d it docs not 
*18 >ct apiiear to hive bun inswered satisfictonU 
111 he 1 tho replies ire is various ns the minds nhieh 
ha\o put them foith, and almost as vague as the 
( elebrate 1 e mm iruras of Dtlphos But must we therf 
i( n siipp ) e th it p letry has no ele ir and df final U h i 
rictd? Is it (omeivible that a power which has in 
ill ius exercised so m^hty end so direct on inilucncc 
u]) n 11 et s minds is iii its own nature sa vague or 
B) uiuertdiu, that it cannot be brought wilhm the ^rasp 
of liuinan intelligence or that its essentiil quilitics 
( aim t bo txpn ssed in the compass of a definition ’ 
Surel> 11 t 11 )w then is it tliat, with so much won 
drous ml soul thriUiiig xioctr^ in the world men 
sb ml 1 be so little agree 1 about what is esst ntial ta 
its n iturc ? It 18 because poetry is tho voice of the 
Influiti iiid ( an aeeommodate itself to the cipacities of 
all Mail a eonception of Deity has ever been influenced 
ly*his ileal of perteetion, and liia feeling for poeti> 
whetlu r c onscioubly or not, must always be rcgulitcl 
b> til it winch constitutes liis ruUng love Wb iteicr a 
man most loves, w lU bo to him the poetry of his life 
Xhus men Have judged of poetry from their own expe 
rieiuc , and their oxnnions have been as various as their 
feelings base been didcrent But tho attributes of 
Dk ity are not dependent upon the conceptions of man 
and the essential nature of poetry is not based upon 
human iinaginations Ihe highest i>oetry is a hving 
reality— universal and immutable i it i» goevol with 
creation , for it is the likeness of God, reflected in his 
works Pho tritest poet is not ereati\e, as some ha\e 
imagined , he mcraiy secs and feels more deeply than 
others He looks around upon tho wonders of the uni 
verse , he penetrates tlie recesses ot the humai^ heart 
and every good thing speaks to him of a wondrous In 
telligence and an exhaustless Love The true poet has 
been not inaptly described as one who u over striviDg 
after the pure and perfect, and what can be purer than 
luflmtc I ovp, or what more perfect than Iflflnito Wu- 
doi^ 1 his 18 the * divine idea’ of all true philosophy 
Gqjfl in all things , not as a vague abstraetmif, hut os 
the creator and upholder of the universe 
Ihis high order of (loetr} , lutberto, has been but feebly 
•developed. We have caught a glimpse of tho eternal 
tniUi , tmt wo have yet to learn its practical vajlue 


There is, however, anotSbr ouler of poetry, which lias 
yielded a more abundant harvest Less divine in its 
dliaracter and perhaps more evident lU its sigmflcaneo, 
it h 18 been better suited to that lower condition of hu- 
manity from which wc arc gradually progressing In- 
stead of seeing in every object of creation an inflmte 
intelligence and a boundless love, poets have been con- \ 
tent to trace throughout nature merely human attributes 
and utter inecB And this, although not the highest 
tliat nature is capable of revelling is nevertheless real 
truthful poctr> Tims men have felt their jojs and 
sorrow s their struggles and thciV triumphs, shared or 
reflected by the living or senseless objects by which 
they are surrounded Instead ot nature bung a mere 
( ( n cni( nco hy wliu h they are to supply their material 
w ants^he is felt t > be a living eomp inion, sympithising 
with every emotion, aiM speaking m tones that can 
touch the heart, or animate the soul to exertion This 
cons Cl iting with nature is mo c or less the charnc- 
teribti of ill poets and he has Ix^n indeed a true poet 
wl o h made men that the whole created universe 
IS knit to«.cthcr in one ctcrnil bond of harmony and 
gonqiaiiionship 

Peril ips of ill men Slnkspc arc and Bums has e been 
in tins rcsi cet tho most successful , not because tbqy 
base CIS serf I this relitionship more definitely tlian any 
otherb— this mat be, aii 1 often has been done, with small 
aid from pcutiy— but beciuse tbe> have actually munt- 
fisttd this uni\ crlal sy mp ithv , Ob the experience of their 
own hearts * In this point of new, it would be diflleiilt 
to cstablisli the ] oetie superiority of cither one mer the 
otlur Ihis asscrti n may appear pish to some, even | 
of L'ums B meet ardent admirers , while to the true be- 
lies ors 111 th( dll inity of Lngland s bard, it may scent 
little short of poetu here-^y nevertheless, it is not mode ^ 
without due coiiMileratu n m w c will presently endca* ] 
vour to show Notw 9 th«tafjlifig tlio admitted disparity 
between the wide sur\c>uig intellect, the lium«ui omni- 
sucnce of the greit Inmatist, and the more liniited, 
^et not 1^88 deal sighted vision of the humble minstrel, 
in poetic genius they are twin brothers Tkough the 
one^s to t^t other gs the swpet and simple lute to the 
fliti baud of instrumental harmony, yet is it the same 
universal melody, the same heartfelt strain, that finds 
utterance in each Although, in Intelleetual capacity, 
they are as distinct and wide asunder as the Ivwly 
hawthorn nod tlio giant oak, m poetio endowment they 
are ideutical The question divolved in this statement; ' 
18 not whether they have given to the weMd an equal'* 
amount of genuine poetry, but talbev whether we dfok 
find tsamplos of truer poetry in the one ttmn may 
fqp^ In the other? In ord^ to deter mne this 
gtiy degree of deameas, ilf will be necessary tu 
ttaod what it is that constitutes them poets. ^ ^ 

We have already said that a poet d 
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who sees and feels more deeply thah others. Let us 
endeaYOur to explain this folly. To be a poet, a 
. man must not rest contented with conventionalities and 
outward shows; with arbitrary distinctions, of 
I right and wrongs howeVor scions they may appear : 
he tnust have that dlteetofess and clearness of vision 
which can at onbe disciYdnate between the essential^ 
and the accidehtal'; betv^n that wliich exists in the^ 
very nature of things, ana that which is merely of artl- 
iicial growth.' ' An intellectual discrimination, however, 
is not all that is required. A man may be very atute in 
detecting fallacies, and even in discerning truth, and 
yo,t have but a small claim to the character of a poet 
To V a poet, he must ifbt only see beneath the surface 
of things, but he must feci {j^s deeply as he sees : ho 
must not only see that a thing is true, but he must also 
feel that it is true ; else whatever it may lie in itselJL 
or to others, it can be no poetry to him. Let a man 
possess these two requisites, and if he is hut true to 
himself, if he will but give scope- to his own nature, 
sod not fritter away his life and talents by striving to 
cramp them into some artificial mould prescribed by 
custom, he will be, a poet in the truest sense ; if he docs 
not write poetry, he yet cannot fail in that which is 
often bettor, for his life will be a re.al poem, doubtless 
satily chequered in its course, hut ever eloquent in its 
significance ; ever earttestly striving after the real and 
immutable. To the mere conventiwialiat, such a life 
may often seem tt vain, perhaps even impious struggle. 
But why should he venture to rebuke that which he 
cannot comprehend ? Shall the barn-dooV fowl nfoasurc 
the flight of the eagle? Shaft the pert sparrow pre- 
8cril)e limits to the wing or the warbling of the lark ? 

To the mere prose>thinking mind, a beautiful tree is 
a certain well-contrived ornament, or pPrbaps a very 
useful and ornamental produetldh, showing a perfect 
•kill in the adaptation of means to a given cud. But 
to the poet it is all this, and far more tlian this ; it is* 
a liy^g compoiitOlu. That unconscious tree has for him 
a thoiisand symp^hies, ever speaking to his heart. 
Will it be said thut' this is all * imagination,' a bciinti- 
ful fiction? that poetiQ^ia but a comely garment, hiding, 
ratlier than revealing, the truth of natgre ? Away with 
the godless thought f Are we then to bclici'e that crea- 
tion is but a dumb, Show, a mere mechanical contriv- 
ance, and that all the beautiful and soul-tlirilling poetry 
that has so often ^kindled and delighted the world is 
really an invention of man’s ? Do we generally find 
more to admire, more to awaken our syoipathics with 
truth, in proportion as we depart from niitiire, or as we 
unfold li£r hidden loveltaeji ? 'Ik^ly the greatest poet 
is he who sees the deepest ocneath tlie surface of things, 
and who feels the truth of whut he thus discovers. No 
toe w|)o really feels the beauty of a poetic thought, but 
must also ibel that it would degenerate to a mere ele- 
gant conceit^ if it did not convey some truth touhis 
mind. And it may be welPhere to remark tHht we can^ 
not, in any strict sense of the term, be said to Mnvent’ 
that whieh is soldy a dev^pment, or on application of 
truth : we may invent errors, or fallacies, but we cannot 
ihWnt what js true. ^ Truth Is essentially that which 
; and proximateiy, the laws by which things exist, 
,or afu relaMto each other. It must be clears then, that 
the thoat wefton do is to discoveir truth, and api^y it, 
To discern it, to see its vaxious ap];dica^ns, is simply 
^ an intellectusd operation ; but it requires a deepfa^' and 
more vitsl principle to develop it in its power, or in 
; , anyway to ihtoe it par own ; to do this» k must bo felt, 

. . . it rniDit be coejo^ed with dur very life : and tills it the 



source of all poetry, whether developed in action or in ! 
words. 

The quality of any giveri poetry (or the nature and 
application of the truths thus developed) must, then, 
evidently depend upon the quality of the heart from* 
which it sprung; whether it bo the awful and selfish 
daring of a Lady Macbeth, or the sweet simplicity and 
onerous affection of an Imogen. Thus even selfish- 
ness may be manifested poetically ; and although it can 
never be genuine, rightful poetry, inasmuch .us it is 
based upon a perversion of trutli, yet is it the only 
poetry that the utterly selfish could appreciate. All 
trutli, however, being essentially of diviiil^ jlrigiih to bo 
truly and rightiy felt, must appeal to, and^Wreftognised 
by, the diviner principles of our nature. No^fc, the feel- 
ings by which we may be brought into the closest com- 
munion with the divine, are evidently reverence, ami 
love. Truth, then, to be vitally iviceived, must appeal 
to at least one of those sympathies ; an<l to do so, it 
must be felt to bo either beautiful or sublime. That 
wliich wo dhn cling to with a deep and cxhaustlcas love, 
we instinctively regard as beautiful ; wliile that which 
we revere, and which fills the mind with a feeling of 
immensity' and of power, M-e speak of as suhlimc. Bejtuty 
is the innate loveliness of truth ; snbUmity its iininea- , 
snrablc grandeur, its immutable strength. There is. 
however, a factitious beauty and sublimity, as well as 
a genuine. To the selfish, that will ever be fult as 
beautiful which harmonisea with his self-love ; and that 
will be felt as sublime which ovi*rawcs him by an ap- 
pearance of nislstless strength. 

Poetry, then, may 1)C defined to be truth inspired by . 
fooling, and breathed into forms of beauty or sublimity. , 
This definition seems to express the essential character- 
istics of poetry, in all its manifestations ; wbethc; the 
inspircMl thought be developed in painting, in sculpture, 
in architecture, in music, in language, or in ruction : they 
all range tlicmsclves under the sqme formula ; ff>r they 
are but various modes of expressing the same divine ’ 
principle. Of this we shall speak more fully hereafter. 
Tx*t us now apply the foreg/jing observations to the 
elucidation of the supposed identity of poc-fic genius in 
Shakspeare and Burns. . ** 

If the view here tJiken of poetry be correct, tlio ques- 
tion for us to consider is — what was the nature and 
depth of their poetic insight ? It evidently consisted in a 
clear and intuitive perception of the social relations of 
man. They are pre-eminently. the poets of social life, i 
The most obvious and superficial view that we can take j 
of the great family of mankind, is that which emhraces | 
only their conventional, and mendy arbitrary relations; | 
and this is tlje stamlard by wliich men are usually I 
judged. Society has ever had its own special standard ' 
of morals, of rank, of human worth ; the same being an I 
embodiment of the changing spirit of the times. But ; 
Ixjsides tliifl fluctuating and partial standard, there is I 
another, founded on the intrinsic nature of man, which j 
is universal and eternal, and thus applicable to every j 
form an^ condition of society. It is only by this latter | 
stan^d tlmt we can appreciate the tru^worth of any 
giveh character or custom ; and it is tms power that 
especially belongs to Shakspeare and Burns. They 
saws mlMikind not merely as they were connected by 
the oilstomi and regulations of society, but in their 
actual relation one to another. They saw not meri^ly 
the aibitrajy relaticm of' outward rank, but also the 
sterling value^ and genuine relation of heart and of in- 
tellect. This is what they developckl more clearly than • 
others ; and tliis they saw with equal- distiiictocsSr and 





felt with equal power, Tbie c^ppem to bo the i^Kot de- these— the br^htest stars in the social flnjsjament— we . 
finite adTAiK^ in genuine poetry : tt raises man abore must not forget that there is a higher poet^ tbah eVen 
mere sensual enjoyment, to the higher pMitry of sodal th&y disclose ^ our hearts. The fiirUier .qiBveloptnent 
life : it docs not reveal tlie deeper mysteries of «r of ibis big^her order of poetry, howe Ter>.w ilI probably 
being ; it does not show the great purpose^ of lifb, ^ form, the^uhject of a future j^cr. ' ‘ 


juTiction with the All-perfect. 'This is the higliest of A 7 7‘ , W 

human poetry; and it has yet to find a poe^ to give it ? TWUi TWO ■JrnTTfSfi 

uttcrami. Alas ! how much easier Is it Jo 8C« the wantf ifOTTOS. . - 

than to sup])ly it I -Two young men were standing in the iTOoking'offtee of - ‘ 

ft is mt oM remark, that the most astonishing charac* the Oeshav dili^nces, haidng taken places in one that ' ’ ' 
tcristic of Shakspeare's writings is not the depth or was about td start for Kaysorsberg. They were appa* ' . ' 
the intensity of the i)oetry which they contain, hut the rently of the same age— perhaps four-.and-twenty ; but 
compndu nsive, aU-surveying intellect whicli they mani* there was a striking difference In their persons, and in 
feat. It is necessary to keep this in view in forming the expregsioti of their countenances, Tlie shorter of 
an estimate of their actual value, for In this nis^ct the two was slightly made, pale, and dark, betraying 
tlu y jiro alt.og<;tlier without parallel. This compicfieu- his southern origin at a glance, ’by his quick movements 
sivcncss of intellect is, liowevcr, essentially distinct and impatient gestures. His companion, tall, fair, and 


from tlic poetic power; indeed it may exist in con- 
ne\i('p with the veriest prose ; but it is not, on that jic- 


Wooming, was a good speoimen of that mixed /ace of 
Alsace, in which the vivacity of the French is tempered 


(M)nnt, of little value even to the poet ; it affords the mind by the equanimity and good-liumour of the Germans. 

wider ran w of thought.,’ although it does not enable it At their feet were two small portmanteaus, to which the 
1 o pcsm tniUMlceper into the mystery of existence. Wo addresses were affixed by sealing-wax. On one might 
(•ju\ imagine that Shakspeare’s ctipacioup intellect would be read, Henri Fortin of Marseilles ; and on tlie seals 
have been equally well adapted to the production of a were the words ‘My right.* On the other was written, 
si't Ircat.i’i^e on the various workings of the human mind ; Joseph Mulzen of S^rasburg *, and the motto on tlm seals 
he could doubt h.'ss have been as unparalleled in the cha- was ‘ Charity.* 

raetrr of a prose philosopher, .as ho is now iq that of a The clerk had inscribed their names on his list, and was 
dramatist Ifi'tjiis respect the genius of Burns is far adding the quantity of luggage l)clonging to each, when 
more limited, fife has the same poetic insight, but not Henri asked to have it weighed. The man replied that 
ih- s un? intellectual c.apaeit3^ They are equally re- it W7)iild he "done fit Kaysersherg; bqt the Marseillais 
m;u*K:jhie for the sterling truths which they eduee from obiectcil, alleging tlu? inconvenience of such a formality 
tluir »iii>ject- -truths whieh strike home to the h'*a'-tt a.uid. all the bustle of arriving, and insisted upoA its 
hilt they are widely diffSiftnt in their treatment of tlie 1 being done at finee, saying he had a right, to require it. 


Huhjeefc itfeelf. ,Sliakspoare sketches a eompUde eharac- 
ter, whihi Burns gives OTUy^fcw, or hut one of its 
;ihns» s. Vefc they both to the hc.art of the 


dies a eompUde eharac- Tlie office-keeper, with equal obstinacy, refused to cotn- 
fijw, or but one of its ply, ami a wariii and angry discussion ensued. Joseph 
ke to the hc.art of the tried to put an end to it by observing that they had 


HubjtHJt; they Ixith develop fnipiauie poetry of social barely time dine before tile diligence started; but 
life! In short, the one is a drav^tist, the other a min- Ht»nri, who prided hiniself upon acting up to his motto, 
fitrel. never would yii*ld wlTeU he thought himself in the 

Tli(‘ro is the same coincidfinco^ jllid the same difforcnco, right ; and unfortunately he seldom tho ught otherwise, 
in their mirth. I'heir very IttUfjfhter has po<lry5n it; At Umgth the man,^ tired of the debate, quitted the 
for it is instinct with truth, ambit comes dircLdly from office, and ns his assistant spoke nothing but German, 
the heart. The mirth of Bhakspoaro is not more genial Henri decuh’d upon following his cousin, on whom he 
or more truthful thnn that of Burns; but it is broader vented his ill-humour. 

and more varied — in one word, more conijTehensive. * You would make a saint swear at your indifTerendo,’ 
q’liij luuglitcr of the one benmi^.from the whole visage, cried he as so( n as tliey were alone. ‘Hot even to sup- 


tlu'*lrmgiilor of the other may bb'best seen sparkling in x'nrt me against that obstinate fellow." ^ 

the ev -. The one delights in broa<l jests and many- * 1 thniight*ho needed support more than you, said 
si'I -ruir, theotherinqiiaintsimpjicity and sly humour; .loseph laughing; ‘for you piled up arguments against 
h’ 7 * the mirth of both is equally suggestive of glowing him, as though your fortune or your honour depended 
ihou'ThtR, of soci.nl poetry, on the result.’ j. . 

V.:th Shakspearc, poetic insight forms but one elc- ‘Then you think it would be better not to assert one a 
mint of his wondrous mind; with Burns, it is that rights?’ ^ ^ 

which Inia rendered him remarkabld; he is essentially ‘When those ricflits are not worth .assorting, 
and almost splely a poet. Hu does not iircsent a conipre- ‘ Tliiit is like you,’ interrupted Henri with warmth ; 
lieiisive view of the details of hiasubj'X't; but he seizc.s at ‘you are always ready to up to every one : vou 


' Coriolnnus, as a poetic conception, can only rank by its room, wliui-c civilities are exchanged. 

' side. And wliy is this? Siniidy b(»:aasc he has s|)oken ‘Not so,* said Joseph ; Mmt as 
' the very truth of the matter in Iwni:?! coming from the seugers, ought to show ipntiial kimlness anu lor- 
I lieiirt. Many have confessed thwi^iJability to discover bearaneb, Kvery man is my Incud until he uecla os 
the poetry of this glorious ode. Akw I they look<ki for himself my enemy.’ 

‘figures of speech/ iiersonifications, odniparisons, and ‘And I think every man my enemy until ho has 
other terhnical^ abstractions, ijiMing those, however dared himself my friend. I havo idwiya fouild this , 
(‘Old and truthliss, the essentia]^^.poetry. These,' in- of prudence the most f . ^ 

...... » * iiiro iTnmiuf'ai*' • Snipf Aiiit-a ftf 1 vim t.o aduot th(^ sAiYK* wlit'U WO AlTriye At *vayseTsl>org« 


hing those, however 
poetry. These, in- 


tho^oots of mdta life. tjiefr ^ f 

iKxitry should lio wckomed m The young trayelkr. no«; r^M tue ; 


I iHrc IVcely and gratefi 
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I * Excuse me, sir/ said the vroman ; * but you cannot 
■ be served here ’ 

I ‘ Why not ?* asked the young man. 

* Because th^persons for whom the table is laid Imve 
requested tqll^^lone/ 71,^ ‘ 

‘Then l^t wW' Stay' own room,* returned 
I ! Henri shar]^ \ * this is tfie public room and the public 
' I table, and Surely every waVellcr has an equal right tef 
' enter ar^ to be served \\&c ? 

i I * Whai docs it siraiiy wdiCther we dine here or in an- 
! other room ? ’ asked' Joseph. 

’ , * And what is it to those persons if we choose to re- 

,j main here?’ 

! ‘They came before you, sir,’ remonstrated the land- 
I lady. * . 

I * Then it is the first come,who give the law in your 
i house?’ '■ 

‘ They are known to us besides. 

‘ Their money is not better than ours, is it?* • 

; ! ‘ It is our interest to oblige our customers.* 

j ‘ And all other travellers must obey their caprices ?* 

' I * You can be waited on in another apartment. 

} ! ‘ W ith the remnants from the table of your iirivilcgcd 

|. guests, I suppose?* 

! TJie landlady seemed hurt, and said, ‘If monsieur 
thinks he cannot have a good dinner at the White 
I . Horse, there are other inns in Cornay.’ 

‘ Very true,’ repUed Henri, taking his hat and walk- 
! ing out, regardless of his cousin’s attempts to detain 
i him. 

j Mulzen knew by experience that*the best way to act 
; with his cousin was to leave him to himself until the 
i lit was over, fir every attempt at rcasotiing only added 
! fuel to the lire. He decided, therefore, \ipon rcniaining 
I where he ivas, and requested to have diuncT served im- 
mediately i:' another room. He was about to go thither, 
when tbc persons who were expected made their appear- 
ance ; they were an old lady with hcr^ niece, and an 
elderly gentleman, who seemed^ to be tljeir protccttjr. 
Tlie landlady was giving them an account cjf wliat had 
passed, but perceiving Joseph, she left oil’ abruptly. 
The latter bowed, and was leaviiqji: the room, when tli'<& 
old gentleman stopped him. 

I ‘lam very sorry,’ said he in a friendly tone, ‘ for the 
. dispute tha^ has taken jdace. We had requested to 
( dine alone, to avoid tlic company of certain individuals 
! wnose free manners and conversation miglit be dis- 
I agreeable to these ladies, but not to ^rive other travel- 
I lers aw'ay, as your friend seems to have 8rii)pi)sed ; and 
« as a proof of it, i hope you will oblige me by sitting 
' down to table with us ?* 

Joseph thnnked»him, and endeavoured to excuse him- 
. self, saying, that far from feeling oironded at tlieir de- 
' sire to lie alone, he thought it a very natural and proper 
' precaution ; but M. Hosman, which was the name given 
: by the ladies to their protector, insisted in so frank and 
I good-humoured a inannSrjthat ffoseph thought it best 
j to comply. Hie old lady, who seemed little used to 
I travelliiig, sat down opposite to him with her niece, and 
j gave utterance to a deep groan. e 

I * Are you very tired, Charlotte ? ’ asked M. liosman, 

I ‘ Am I tired !’ repeated the old woman ; ‘ is t^at a 

liestion, after being shoiVen all day in tlict swinging 
iligence, eating out of my regular hours, running aU 
I roaiioor of risks ; for I am sure it is a wonder we were 
not upset fifty times ; the diligence was always leaning to 
I onq side. I would give a good year of my life for this 
i jmirncy to be at an end.’ 

j ‘ Happily for us, dear aunt, you cannot make such a 
I bargain/ said the young lady, smiling affectionately at 
! lier. 

[ ‘ YeSrj^s, you may laugh,’ returned Mj^dame Char- 

1 )otte, tryiiig to look displeased ; ‘ young girls are afraid 
of nothing now-a-days I They travel by. railway, by 
steamboat-^they would goiby balloon if they could! 
It is the Revolution that has made them so bold. Before 
the Itevolutionethe^ most courageous were, content to 
: travel in a cart ot on a donjeey— and then not untese it 


was absolutely necessary. I have often heard my dear ; 
departed mother say that she had never travelled other- ; 
wise than on foot.* ; 

‘ But tlien she never went farther than the chief town 
of the department/ observed M. Rosman. 

‘ She was not the less a worthy and a happy woman,’ j 
replied Madame Charlotte ; * when a bird has built its 1 
nest, it remains in it Tlio present fashion of being i 
‘always on the move, diminishes the love of fireside cii- ; 
joyments ; people get so used to he away from their ' 
homes, that they cease to care for them, and find a ; 
home everywhere. It may be more advantageous to l 
society, but It makes individuals less happy and con- | 
tented.’ I 

* Come, come, Charlotte — ^you have quite a spite ! 
against travelling, because of the jolts/ said M. Itosinaii 
smiling. hope this soup will dis^iel some of your pre- 
judices ; it could not be better even at Fontaines. 1 ap- 
peal to your impartiality.’ 

The conversation was continued in tbc sanie pnoin- ' 
barrassed and cheerful manner ; and Mulzen, who at first 
had discreetly kept silent, soon felt quite at home. 

M. Rosiu&n frequently addressed himself to him ; and ; 
they w’ere talking like old friends, when it was an- 
nounced that the diligence would start in a few iiiinuti's. , 
They quickly settled with tlie landlady, and liasteiied to 
the office. ! 

As Joseph arrived, ho saw his cousin hurrying to- ; 
wards the same place. Whilst he had iiartakcn of an , 
excellent dinner, Henri had been running from one inn 
to another, without finding anytliing prepared ; and ns 1 1 
the time was gone, he had been forced to purchase a j j 
small loaf and some fruit to appease his liunger. This | 
anchorite’s repast liad by no means improved his tein- ■ j 
per J which .foseph perceiving, forbore to make any j ; 
remark ; nor had he tim<% for the other passengers had | : 
already taken their As the cousins were pre- ' • 

paring to follow, were stopped by the office- | 

keeper, wlio said he had made a mistake in booking , ; 
them, for the diligence was already full. 

‘FuUl* cried Henri ; * but you have taken our fare ?’ , 

* I am going to return it to you, sir.* ' 

‘Not at all I’ said the Marseillais j ‘ when you took ' 

my money, you engaged to convey me to Kaysersberg. . 

1 have a right to go, and go 1 will.’ And tlms saying, ' 
lie took hold of the leathern strap, and mounting to the 
top of the diligence, took possession of the only scat 
tliat was not yet occupied. The person to wdiom it*hc- 
loiiged requested hitn to give it up ; but Henri refused . 
decidedly, saying that no one had a right to inal^c him , 
come down, und that if force were attempted, ho also 
would use force. In vaiii did Joseph remonstrate, and 
I urge him to give up the contested place — tlie contra- 
I diction ho had met with, added to his frugal meal, had 
completely soured him, and he persisted in his refusal. 

‘ Let each have ins right !’ cried he ; ‘ that is my 
motto— yours is charity. Be as charitable as you like ; ’ 
for my part 1 only pretend to be just. 1 liuvc paid for ! 
this place ; 1 have a right to it ; and 1 mean to keep it.’ 1 

Tlie dispossessed traveller urged priority of posses- ■ 
sion ; hut Henri, who- was a lawyer, answ'ored liim with ; 
scraps of law; and thus they continued exchanging ; 
angry explanations, recriminations, and menaces. Ma- ' 
dame Charlotte, w'ho heard all from the coupce, groaned | 
audibly, and began to exclaim against travelling in ! 
goneral, and public conveyances in particular. At ' 
length Joseph, seeing the disputants becoming more ! 
violent, proposed to the otficc-kccper to nire a cabriolet, ; 
in which be and the ejected traveller might follow tlio 
diligence. The expedient was adopted, and they all 
set off: ’ j 

It was November : the air, already cold and lUmp 
when they quitted Cemay, became freezing at Hhe 
approach of night. In vain Henri, accustomed to thq 
sun of Provence, buttpned bis coat up to his chin : ho' 
trembled fropi lieild to foot in tbc chilling night fog^ 
His face became almbsl Jblue ; his teeth chattered ; and, 
to add to his dlscomfori a small drizzling rain began to 
^ ‘ 
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beat in his face, and soon pcnetrftcd hia garments. Ilis 
next neighbour, wlxo was well sheltered under an ample 
and warmly-lined cloak, might have given him a share 
of it, without inconvenience to himself; hut he was a 
I stout elderly shopkeeper, yery careful of himself, and 
i very indifferent about others. When Henri had taken' 

I sueli forcible possession of another's place, he applauded 
■ lilin, saying tliat each travelled for himself. The youi^g 
i ! mail then thought his maxim perfectly just— now ho 
had a practical illustration of it. . Once during the jour- 
ney his corpulent companion turned to look at him, 
i and observing his miserable condition, said, * You look 
! as if you were cold, sir?* 

1 ‘lam wet to the very bones,* replied Henri, scarcely 
; able to speak. 

j The bihopkeei)er drew his warm cloak more tightly 
round him, as if he enjoyed it the more from the con- 
! trast, and remarked philosophically, ‘It is very in- 
1 jurioiis to get wet: wlien you travel again, I would 
; adviSc you to get a cloak like mine ; it is w^rm, and 
j not dear;* and having- delivered himself of this sage 
1 advice, ho again buried his chin in the wturm folds of 
J his cravat, and resumed his comfortable doze. 

' It had long been dark when they arrived at Kaysers- 
I berg. Henri, half dead with cold, hastened to the 
kitchen of the inn, where a fire was blazing brightly. 
Among the travellers who surrounded it he iicrceived 
Joseph Mulzen and the stranger whose place ho had 
taken: the eabriolct liad brought them a nearer way 
ncToss I he country, and they had arrived full an hour 
lieforc the diligonee. Joseph, seeing the state his cousin 
W'as in, gave him his place near the fire ; but as for his 
companion, ho could not refrain from laughing hc.’niiy. 
‘Upon my word,* said he, *1 ought to be very much 
obliged to the gentleman. Witlumt his iisnrj)atiuii, I 
should have been frozen like him, instead of being here 
warm and comfortable.* The Marseillais, too much 
I <nit of tcmtKjr to make any reply, sat down and wanned 
himself as well as he was able. As soon as he had in 
some measure recovered himself, he gsked for a room I 
and a bed; but there had been a fair at Kayserstog, 
and the iim w jis full of persons, who intended leaving 
the town the following day. Joseph and his companion,' 
although they had arrived earlier, had only found one 
; very indifVerent bed. which the former, with his usual 
I gO')d-naturc, had given up to the stranger. After a 
^ gwiat deal of bustling and searching, liowevcr, it w'as 
- found that there was still one bed disengaged ; but it 
I was in a room already occupied by four iiedlars, who 
I declared they w«)uld not admit any one else. 

I * Have they engaged the room for themselves alone ?* 

‘ askc<l Henri. 

‘ No,’ said the innkeeper; ‘each pays for his bed.* 

‘ Then w hat reason do they give for refusing to admit 
j another ? ’ 

‘Ntnie at all; but as they seem to be quarrelsome 
fellows, no one wushes to interfere with them.’ 

‘ Jb\>r my part,* said Henri, ‘ I shall not sit* here all 
night because those insolent fellows choose to mono- 
*polise more beds than they con use. Show me to their 
ruoni, and let them oppose me if they dare.* 

‘Take care, Ilenrv said Mulzen; ‘they are low, 
vicious men, and will probably insult you.’ 

‘ And is it because of their <vicc8 that ( must lose ray 
5 C 8 t?' he asked angrily. ‘Not!, faith! I shall go to 
bed in defiance of them.* And taking his travelling* cap, 
he was IcaviUK the room, when M. Rosman, who had 
come to look alter his luggage, and had heard the words 
exchanged between the cousins, acedsted them in his 
. usual pleasant and friendly manner. , 

‘ You are at a loss for beds, I peroelve, gentlemen?* 
hefsaid. ' 

, ’* I shall not be' so long,' replied H^nri, going towards 
the door. 

. ‘ Stop a moment,’ said M. Rosman ; * those men may 
‘ hiwuile you more roughly than you would like. You 
will fl:fd It difficult to convince them tliat you liaye an 
^unl right with them. If you wiliaccept a bed at my 

[ .v.: - .. — 


house, it is at your service. I reside only a few doors 
from here, and shall feel pleasure in accommodating you.’ 

The young men bowed, and thanked him ; but there 
whs a marked diflfcrenceijin their manner of doing so. 
Joseph looked pleased an<^|rfatcful ; whilst Henri, W'ho j 
had not forgotten that M. Iwsman was the cause of his ' 
having lost Ills dinner attCernay, was constrained, 
though polite. | , j 

•You are very obliging, sir.’ said he, sofffening his j 
tone ; ‘ but I should be sorry to put you to any incon-" 
venieilce ; besides, I think it will not be amiss to give 
those fellows a lesson, and teach them to respect the 
rights of otlicr travellers.’ And bidding them good- 
night, ho left the room. « 

Joseph, fearing the consequences, followed his cousin; 
but whether tliey were drowsy, or that the resolute air i 
of the Marscllais deterred them, the pedlars only mut- 
tered a little ; and Henri took undisturljed possession ' 
of his bed. Seeing there was nothing to fear, Joseph j 
returned to the kitchen, where M. Rosman was waiting 
for him. . 

On reaching the house of the latter, they found Ma- 
dame Charlotte and Ionise preparing tea before a bright i 
I fire of pine concfl. M. Rosman said a few words in a ' ' 
whisper to the ladies, who received Joseph with cour- ; i 
tesy, and made him sit down to table with them. I^miso ! i 
poured out the tea, and 2iladamc Charlotte, seating her- ; ' 
self ill iier easy-chair, complained that she still felt the ; 
motion of the diligence, and that the bubbling of the , i 
kettle reminded l^cr of the noise of the wheels. She : | 
asked Joseph whfit had become of the young man who '• j 
h:i'l taken ;in outside place by assault ; and M. itosman i j 
answigud by i^elating what had passed at the inn. 

* He seems determined to have wars and contestations 

wherever he goes,’ observed the old lady ; ‘ if he con- | / 
tinuc, ho will bt! fearc<l by evcr\ body.* J 

‘ A Ix'ttcr heart than his coulii scarcely be met with, { 
said Joseph ; but, unfortunately, he is determined to ' 
act up to liis favousitc motto — “ Let each have bis 
right.’** I 

, ‘ Wliilst yours ia*— Cliarity,’ said the old woman smil- ’ 
ing ; * we heard it all at Cernay.* 

‘ Do you travel together ?* askeil M. Rosman. | 

* We aro cousins,’ replied Joseph, ‘ and liavc come to 

Kaysersberg to be present at the opening of a viil, 
wdiich takcsrplacc to-morrow' morning.’ j 

‘ A will?’ repeated Madame Cliarlotte in surprise. | 

‘ Th.'it of our Ate uncle, Dr Il.'irver.* 

I’he two Tadies and ^f. Rosman exchange<l looks. ; 

‘ So you arc the doctor’s relatives ? * said the latter ; 1 
‘ well, chance could not have directed you better. I i 
have long been your uncle’s most inftmatc friend.* i 

This species of recognition served as an introduction 
to Bjicak of the departed. Mulzen Jiad never seen his j 
uncle, but he had felt for him tliat respectful affection ; 
that nature seldom fails tq establish between distant 
members of the fiaralfe family. He listened with deep ' j 
interest and cnuition to the details of his life, and the ! 
particulars of his last moments ; and after one of those ■ 
long, undeserved convcisations, from which all restraint ■ 
is banished, and in which hearts are laid o^n without i 
disguise, Joseph retired to his chamber, delighted with ' 
his new friends, who on thei^part were equally pleased ; 
with the young man. ' ; 

It was late when he rose the next morning, the fa- j 
tiguc bf the previous day having made him oversleep \ 
himself. He dressed in haste, intending to call on hU | 
cousin, that they might go together their uncle’s j 
lawyer ; but on descending to the parlour, he found the | 
latter tliore, together with Henri, who had been sent for, j 
and J^I. Rosman. Madame Chaclotte and Louise soon 
joined them ; and when all Were assembled, M^Rosman, 
addressing himself to the young men, said—* No one 
here is ignorant of what brings you to Kaysersberg*' 
gentlemen; for my sister-in-law, Madame ' Chari'ottb 
Revel, and her Aleoe, Louise Atmand, whose ^ardiah l 
am, are also come to be ptesent at the otenlhg of the 
will of their brother aud unde, Dr Harver.^' * . 
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I The youii^' men bowed to Madame Charlotte and 
' Louise, who' returned tlicir salute. ' 

*I thouglit,* eoiitiuucdM. Bosnian, ‘that as chance 
j had brought iiither the interested, the dbetoV’s 

, last directions might my house.’ 

lleiiri bowed his ^ they all sat down; and the 
notary was about ib’ bre^ tnc seal, when he stopiied , 
and said*"-* Thia, •Will isfedneady of an old date, and 
during few last months of Ur Uarver’s life, he tee- 
<iuently expressed his uitcution of destroying it, so as to 
leave to each of Ins heirs the share assigned them by 
law. I Can only attribute his not having done so to the 
suddenness of his removal. 1 thought it my duty to 
dcclian) this ; and now 1. ask all the jurties interested, 
wlio are hero present, if they arc willing, witli ono ac- 
cord, to destroy this will, without knowing which of 
' them is enriched or set aside by it ?* 

' ‘ This unex pec txKl projiosal was followed by a pauses 
Mulzen was the tirst to break silence. 

*l<'or rny part,* said he modestly, ‘having uu special 
‘ claim to rny unde’s regard, I cannot think it any sacri- 
tice to accept of au equal share, and 1 willingly agree 
to the proposal.’ 

* As far as I am coiu^crned,’ said ^^ladaroj Cliurlutte, 

* I have not tlic slightest objection.’ 

‘And I consent to it in my ward’s lunie,’ added M. 
iiosniaii. 

* There remains only this gentlgiiian, then.’ said the 

notary; turning to Henri, 'who seemed souiowhat eiii- 
barrassed. ^ 

* Like my cousin,’ said lie, ‘ I iiave no reason to ex- 
pect a decision in iiiy favour, but ou that very aireount 
i withhold my consent. Whatever inayfliavo b^‘n my 
unde’s intentions, his will shoiiM be regarded as sacTod. 
I’o alter it would neither be just to the testator nor to 
Iho uuknov a legatee.’ 

* In that case let us say no more about it,' said the 
notary; ‘unanimity could alone legitimiLO sudi a pro- 
ceeding. Let each have liis rigU^ as tlie gentleman re- 
quires, and be bo gooil as listen :* — 

‘Of the four individuals who have any claim to my, 
fortune, I am only acquainted with two— my sister, 
Charlotte Revel, and my niece, Louise Arm.ind ; but iis 
these two have long had but one interest and one heart, 
and in reality form but one jierson, there is only Louise 
• Armaiid to inherit on that side. It was my first inten- 
tion to leave all I possess to her ; but of iny two un- 
known nephews, one may be equally worthy of my re- 
garii : the difflculty is to distinguish betwetm them. 

* Not being able to do it inysdf, and knowing the 
tact and inteUigciicc of my niece Louise, I leave it to 
her judgment, amf declare my solfe heir wliichever of 
her cousins slie chooses for her liusband.’ 

A long pause followed the residing of< this singular 
will. The young men seemed ciiibaiTassod, and Loui:»e’s 
. eyes were fixed on the gi;j>ivid. 

‘ The doctor has given hij' niecj a difficult task,’ said 
Madame Cliarlottc at length. 

‘ Not so difficult as you imagine, my sister,’ sj'Id M. 
Rosman smiling. * 1 have long known the coVitenfcs of 
Harver’s will ; and the inquiries I made in coiise(iuence, 
liave satisfied me that, however she may clioosc, shedias 
nothing to fear.* •* •* 

‘Then let the young lady decide,* said tlie notary 
laughing ; * since it. is in all safety, it con only be a 
mat ter of inspiration.* 

‘You must decide for me, aunt,’ said Louise In a low 
! tone, hiding her face in Madame Charlotte’s bosom. 

* My dear child/ said the latter, . ‘ it is very embar- 

i: rassing. I really do not knoW' * 

j ; Pronouncing these words, with a look of uncertainty 
I ' she glanced at Mulzeu. Henll perceived it, gnd exclp.imed, 
\\ *I see your choice is n^ade, madanio; gnd though I 
I i must regret it, I cannot bqt approve of it. Mademoi- 
: ; selle,* he added, taking Jogej/irs hand, and Jpadmg'him 
' to ihc young lady, ‘your aunt lias seen aind judged 
1 aright : luy coustn is more worthy than 7.* 
j * WLut you say ploves’ the contraiy,* said Madame 



Charlotte with emotion; ‘but we already knew M. 
Mulzen ; and — you deserve that 1 should be candid 
with yod.* 

‘ Say on,* Internipted Henri. ' 

‘ Well, Ihen, his motto gives tnc confidence— yours 
makes mO fears hO protoises indulgence— and you jus- 
tice. Alas! my dear sir, justice may suffice fbr tho 
^Dgols, but we poor mortals need charity.’ 

‘Perhaps you are right, madame, said llumi pen- 
sively ; * since yesterday, it seems as if everything luul 
conspired to teach mo this lesson. My determination 
to ticferul my rights has, in every instance, turned 
against me, wliilst my cousin’s generous behaviour has 
always been to his advantage. Yes, Oo:,cph is right ; 
his motto is better than ihlnO, for it wines nearer to 
the divine preceiit. Christ did not say — Let each have 
his right ; but “ Love your neighbour as youraclf.” * 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON IN RUSSIA. 

Tina distinguished geologist, knighted a few 'weeks ago 
by our qdebn, produced iii 1840 a splendid book on tlio 
lovs'cst ri)ek8 w'hich contain memorials of life — the 
Silurian System. The field of observation in that case 
was a portion of the 'west of England, lie has now lanl 
claim to even brighter laurels, by presenting an equally 
important work ou the geology of Russia in Kurope. 
The summers of the years 1840-4 were doviJted by • 
Sir Roderick, in company with two coutincutal gtni Lie- 
men of kindred taste, to a geological cxjdoratiou of tliat 
mighty region, where, owing to the comparative rarity . 
of disturiiauces occasioned by mountain ranges, imr- 
ticular formations (seen in little stripes in Enghuid) , 
are developed in tracts equal to the 'Wliole surface of i)ur ’ 
island. In this undertaking he mot the cordial appm- 
bation anvl assistance of thb czar^wdio naturally is glad 
to Ihj informed of the mineral wealth whicli the crust of 
the earth contaifts within his dominions, ami perhaps 
has a love of science besides— -a taste which has not 
hitherto l>ecn found incompatible with despotism. 

In this superb publication — which seems designed to 
show that the age of great btioks is not yet past— we 
have many details of journeyings and cxploriugs ; ou - 
the shores of tho Wliite Sea, along the bunks of tho 
Dwina, throughout llic great Ural range, anti in the 
southern provinces; in the steppes of the Kalmucks, 
and on tho sea of Azof; next in Poland; and finally 
ill Scandinavia. The labour appears to have been 
immense, the adventures often painful and pt'uilous. . 
Minos were dived into, forests and mountainous tracts 
penetrated, and hyperborean oceans defied — all for 
the sake of science alone ; for tlie whole of tho p;irty > 
'were meg who could live at home at ease if tliey chose.. ; 
tiuch things are, wc Bunk, worthy of particular notice ; 
for they show the gifts of fortune not enervating the 
possessor, but only enabling him to render the more | 
important services to his fellow-creatures. Finally, he ; 
prepares an clabomte book, not only giving us a history > 
of wbat,)ie did and saw, but containing a vast number j 
of plates, illustrating the additions whicIi he has thw ; 
made to the store of numan knowledge^ 

Before the appearance of tills work, it was known : 
Uiat the deposits formerly described by Sir Roderick j 
(the SBurjan) are devQlo]^.in America afid other dis* j 
taut portions of the eat;^ pontainbg kindred fo^is,' 
and thus showing that the. seas or that epoch wm 
everywhere inhabited, by. k. similar set. of tenants.'^ 
Hero he brings forward Russia and ’l^midiaavia., to 
attest the same fact ' So it is with blghOi^formaiiQht * 
amongst which ho devotes' particular attedtioti to those 
connuclcd wUh tho^||rwer New ROd. SkUdston^a group 
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; 

BO amply and so interestingly developed in the prpvince tUo out of a slightly-indined 'wroody region. We tmvdlcd 
of Perniia, ilmt he now r^dses it tp a diattuct plooe in rapidly in our ** tarantasses^-xthe carriages of Eosteru 
the geologicjal scale, under the name of the rormian Russia, whicii have the body of a cal^he on loijg elastic 
t^ystcm. This system lying uijcoirfoimaWy upon tl*e ptaes, th:^ serve as springs— and joined the Issetz near 
coal formation, ve become aware that ^ disturbances ’ the station of Laginof, foj^seven versts fromEkate- . 
took place just before its depositloik The fbssUs, never- rineburg, and where the riveribccoincB deep ehoiigb, even 
theless, experience so violent change., W^ Me here ^ in dry. weather, for the navigation of small boats. Here, 
a continued docliue in their siunbrn Strange , to mx* taking to the canoes, we s)on learned to how much' 
liowever, the next higlierstratfu—tlwiLias^thbugh lying tniuble we had exposed a whole population ij order to 
quito rfOTiformable to the Beripian, exhibit shells which satisfy our geological inquiry. Flowing with some ra* 
arc lield by gtiologista as new. ‘ This,’ says our author, pidit^froin the eastern slopes of the Ural, and through 
‘ is an imiwrtant fact, and we dwell upon it as a proof a IhfekJy-pebpled tract, well covered with grain, the 
that the most marked distinctions hotwceii the fossils inhabitants naturally avail themselves of tliis stream to 
of succeeding formations cannot always be referred to grind their corn, damming it up to establish the 
yiolcnt physical revolutions of the surface, by which, us sary mill-races. At eacli village, tlierefore, often not 
it has been supposed, one class of animals was anuihi- mure than a mile asunder, we were compelled to diaem- 
lilted Hzitcrior to the creation -of another.* hark and walk round the dam, whilst the boats were 

Leaving scientific results, as scarcely suitable at any yfted over by iiunierous peasants, assembled at each 
extent f()r our pages, we feel tempted to accompany the station for the puriM)se.’ 

cnteT-prisirig travellers on their journey to the Ural The descendauts of Demidoff, the agent employed by 
niountiiiiis, the griiut mineral region of Kiissia. First Peter the Great to explore the mineral resources of the 
' explored iu the days of the Czar f’etcr, thb produce of region, are still living at some of the mining establish- 
these mines now contributes to tlie most important merits. At Neviatisk they keep up a large and comiuo- 
branch of the industry of the emiiirc. A marked con- dious house for the entertainment of all strangers, free 
trust exists br^tw'cen the inhabitants of those districts of expenses 

anil those of the agricultural portions of the country; JNijny Tagilsk is described as ‘the chief zavod of tlic 
the former lieing much more active and intelligent than Demidoff family. With a population of 22,000 souls, it 
the latter. During this part of their journey the travel- is truly a well-ortlered town, in which the comfortable 
k*r« entered A siti, and obtained a *peep' into the dreary dwellings of the workmen, the capacious hospitals for 
wilds ih SilHiria. Everywhere they found the name and their relief, the sdiools for the education of youth, the 
authority of the emperor secure thAi an hospitable rc- elegance of the puidic buildings and liuuscs of the chief 
ceptToii, and the readiest means of transit innor^crs, and, abayj^ all, the skill w'ith which the iiia- 

A large portion of the Ural tract is covered ' | cUiin.gy', forgi-^. aui^orks are conducted, would reflect 


douse forests and impassable marshes — diversified solely the highc.it credit upoii^my European estHhlislinicnt* 


by occasional stony |)eaks, lifting their heads throiigli 
ninniitonoiis and silent worKllands, which would to this 


0.1 all convenient occasions the travcdlcrs availed 
tht*n..5elvos of water conveyance. a.s the banks of^the 


day have liccn peopled by a few wild Voguls only, had slrcams allbrded the liesfc section s of the strata through 
not the precious ores led the Russians to colonise ami whicli they flowed. i)n arriving at the Scrchrianka, 
clfar them. ... In thescdistrictsaUdifiiculties have, in they fonml to their (Usappointment that ‘ tlie river be- 
triith, vanished before the perseverance and energy of ncath the water-works was iieiudy dry. The iinperiul 
the llnssian miners, whose labours have thirmul the I, instructions, howt\er, for the fnlfilinent of our wishes 
forests, crci'led eommodlous and often splendid buildings, were not to be blighted; and by daybreak after the eveii- 
ilraiiicd the inarches, filled the gorges with lakes (for iiig of onr arrival at Serehriaiibk, the wortljy director of 


water is tlitJir gri'iit mining pow'er), iiHW rendered the 


e.itahlibhineiit, M. Moskvin, having let ofi' a large 


tract.s around their ztivbils, or mines, the residence of a body of w'litcr from the upper reservoirs or lakes, 
Xiopiilation more advanced iu knowdedge than any’ with had in one niglit created a river for our use, on wliicli a 
whicli it was our lot to meet in tlie greater part of the few canoes and a larger boat were already afloat and 
Russian empire. Yet in no work of geography or sta- manned! • 

tistics can the general reader acquire an ailequate con- * In this Wtlle flotilla we descended the wild and unixi- 
coption of Uic higlily flourishing condition of these habited gorge, though not with facility. The body of 
centres of inilustry, each more pm>ulous and tliriving water w as insufficient for our larger boat, laden wdtli 
than many towns which are marked on maps iu large proviiHioii.s and baggAge; and even iif the smaller canoes, 
letters } and though it is not our objec.t on this occasion it wie> difiicult to avoid the rwks ; so that, after dcbciaid- 
to enter into economical details, we cannot avoid stating ing for some bonrs, one. of them was upset, and the gco- 
that these establishiiients, both imperial and private, logists were well drenched in the rapid stream. The 
often contain many thousand imlustrious workiUi|p, large boat, often lifted throiy^h the rapids by our hardy 
whose houses and essential comforts we have seldom and cheerful boatmefi, was-mf length worn through by 
seen surpassed in the manufacturing towns of Eurofn^ the rough treatment of the nrojecting rocks. When 
The town of Zlatoust, or “gold-mouth,” situated at the within two miles of the mouth of the river, we were 
- foot of Mount Taganaly an elevation which, from its cornpclktl to abandon the flotilla, and endeavour to force 
form, the Bashkirs call the “ tripod of the moon,” has our way by night along the edges of the wild, untrodden, 
become the great imperial workshop of the chain, and virgin forest on the banks of the Serebrianka, not 
Under tlie direction of the able engixieer and metallur- reaching tlio warm and dry \iut8 of the peasants at Ust- 
gisb General AnasofT, this estabUshmont, whether for Serebrian.ik until two in the morning.* 
the superiority of its Mades of dauiasked Bteol, Or its In crossing the Ural by the Katchkanar, the party 
.rIcliTy-embOssed Ornaments, niay. truly be called the took ,•«, road which had not been used for many years; 
Sheffield and-Birttiingham bfEwtorn Russia.’ workmen were therefore sent in advance to prepare the 

- * • way. ‘ The director of the mines of Chresto-vodsvis- 


From EkAteiiueburg, the capital of the Ural, the 


party deseeded the river Issetz to .Kaltchedansk in geusk, M. Graube, a most intelhgent Saxon ininer, 
•Siberia, with a view to the eacamina^n of the rocky ihhiIo every arrangement for thia expedition, consisting 
Strata on HI shores. Evirjr fedjity was offered by the of twenty horscnieii, and also a^ompamed u«.to the 
^ local authorities for their advance ; l^ie inhabitants of Katchkanar, and bivj, aack^ with us for the night in 
Ttto vilfes on the banks irf the stream were forewarned an open shed (“ balagan ”) oonstwted the mo- 
‘"to holdlheiiiafelves iu readiness to assist with canoes, nieiit. and routed in by. our handy Russian attendants, 
buck from Ekaterineburg to tlie Ifrah the tra- having tiikoii care to send forward^ according to hosplt- 
\ vSMcr caOdi recognise tlie cluUU he has passed, so able Urulian custom, a sumdy of foiid and bt^\x‘rage. . , . 
im^r.3eptiblo is the slope; the gay splires and towws cf Lying in the bdagau before-mentioivd, with our feet 
tbetow;iUts;^'fi 50 feet above the tfeemihg simply to towards a large fire, we may remark that scareely could 
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the smoke defend us from tlio myriads of mosquitoes of 
these northern forests, vrldcli, in tiie height of tlie sum- 
mer, overpower the strongest man, and render geologi- 
cal observation difflcult even, in such gauze masks 
we wore. ... In a fh?r minutes the broken and jagged 
outline of the Katchkanar.mlrst upon tlic sight under 
a fine bright sun, and antid the merry song of birds. 
I'ho (lull, wet, and marshy woodlands were now ex- 
changed for sunshine, roexs, and gorgeous vegetation. 
At lengtli, then, wo had found out a true mountain in 
the Ural ; and lotaving our horses at the first buttress 
wliicli rises above the forest, vre ascended the impend- 
ing crags. Acenstomed as we have been to the wildest 
features of tlie western Highlands of Scotland and the 
Alps, we are unacquainted wdth any sctnic presenting a 
finer foreground of abniptly-Voken rocks; and never, 
certainly, had we looked *over so grand and solitary a 
trackless forest as that which lay around us, and frorq 
which sonic straggling distant peaks re.arcd their soli- 
tary lieads.’ 

U’he nspcict of the southern Ural is described as far 
more cheerful than that of the northern regions. Vege- 
tation is ricii and abundant ‘ liight-running waters 
have access to beauteous glades, which, peopled by 
picturesquely-clad Bashkirs, cheer the siglit of the tra- 
vel l(ir, w'ho contrasts them with the gloomy apd un- 
peopled thickets of thc^orth.* 

From the peak of Sugomac * the panoramic prospect 
is very striking. To the west is a vast rolling surfiice 
of mountains, made up of ridges sepnrated from each 
other by dark depressions, ami all, ^♦ith tiie exception 
of the distant sttmy crest, or “ Ural Tan,” covered with 
the densest forest. On the east, SUteria ]ics absolutely 
at your feet, and minor incquali.tics of tlie surface 'oeiiig 
merged, looks like one vast plain. The lake and zavotl 
of Kishtyinsk, with rich meadows around thoni, arc in 
the middle ground, and the distance is composed of a 
woody and partially-pastorul tract, inhal^tod by Bash- 
kirs, in which, as wc were informed, at least a hundred 
lakes exist, ninety of which belong to the iiroprietop of 
Kisbtymsk.* A view is given of tlie dreary and bound- 
less plains, which tiie travellers doseribe as one of tlicir 
most striking * peeps into Siberia.* 

‘ We spent a night amid the peaks of irendyk, in the 
tents of the Ba.sl(kir chief, Mohammed John, wlio was 
cncam])ed hero for tlie summer pastures of his lierds of 
mares and Bucks of sheep. ... In his tent, where vre 
slci»t upon fresh-chopped fir-leaves, wa were refrt'shed 
with excellent tea, wliilst surrounded by iiunr^rous black 
skins filled with Iviiniiss, or mare’s milk, and orna- 
mented chests, from which one of his wives unpacked 
his best crockery. .The small horses of tlie Bashkirs 
aro unequal to heavy labour, and eight of them, some- 
times nine, with four riders, were deemed essential to 
conduct our “ tarantass” along this “ cotnmerzi tract !'** 
Our attelage measured forty-five feet from tho leading- 
horse to the carriage—- Witf bucIk long cords do these 
wild people fasten on one little pair of horses before the 
other! Tho relays of horses, boys, and men^ were 
usually stationed in the glade at sonic ferry on^natural 
boundary upon our route.* 

it is a remarkable fact, that the metallic deposits^ of 
the Ural follow generally, a meridian line, , a course, 
indeed, that is taken by the whole mountain range. 
Relics of tho mammoth and rhinoceros have l>et*n found 
in great quantities in the superficial deposits qf the 
mineral region. These fossilised l>oncs wTre regarded 
with great veneration by the Bashkirs, who said to the 
earliest Russia^ miners — * Take from us our gold if you 
will, but for heaven’s sake leave us the bones of bur an- 
cestors.’ So abundant is tlie produce of gold from this 
region, that it threatens, at no distant day, to cause a 
general reduction in the value of the precious metals. 
The mines near Ekaterineburg have yielded, in ninety- 
six years, 52,000,000 of poods of ore, or 670 poods of 
gold. In eleven years the Peshaul^ mines yiekled 

^ e Conunerchil road. 


10.000 Russian pounds * of the metal ; while near Minsk, I 
where tho richest deposits lie, the gold has lieen found ! 
in sblid lumps, one or which, discovered in 1843, weighs 
about 78 English nounds. ' Gold, in smaller quantities, 
is also dug with tne iron ore.; tho mines around Kish- 
tymsk produce 250,000 poods of iron and 17 poods of 
,gold annually. Tho chromate of iron, so extensively 

used in dyc-w^orks at Manchester, is supplied from the 
lAines at the foot of tho Ural : one establishment sends 

20.000 poods to Moscow every year. 

Though the volumes before us are barren of incidents 
of travel, we occasionally catch a hint of the difiiculiies 
attendant on locomotion in remote and wild regions. 
At one time, on the Cossack frontier, when the party 
had travelled far beyond the limits of civilisation, their 
escort consisted of Kirghis, armed with bows and ar- 
rows. Even here, at Trqisk, a town of .5000 inhabi- 
tants, they found an annual fair. * Four to five hundred 
Bokharians, a few Persians, and not less than 20,000 
Kirghis, are said to frequent it annually with tlieir 
various goods.’* These, principally silk and cotton, are 
sold to the, amount of 3,000,000 of rubles. A great 
source of discomfort was experienced in the swariua of 
mosquitoes, wdiich arc said to have been more numerous 
than tiie drops of rain. * They constitute the chief im- 
pediment to geological research during tlie hot summer 
months in all these high latitude's, and particulaily 
where wood and water abound. Tlic hardy natives 
are even compelled to work in cowds, like those of 
Capuchin friars, through wdiich their eycjs, nose, and 
mouth only are sees^; and we were driven to the use of 
masks and veils.* 

All attempt is made to account for the changes of 
surface whicii Russia has undergone, and which arc 
going on at the present day : tlie gradual filling up of 
her inland seas— the drift of loose rocks and stones from 
the Baltic to the 'VViiite Sea, a distance of 2000 miles — 
and tlic ‘black earth,* which, possessed of the m'»st 
fertile projx'rtics, overspreads so barge a portion of the 
country. The limestone of tho boundless st(*ppes is 
supposed to be tlie relic of a great inland sea, now 
shrunk dowoi to the narrow limits of tlie present (Cas- 
pian. Tlie mountains of tho Hindoo Koosh and Chinese 
Tnrtary formed^its boundary in one direction, while in 
the other it reached to the UroV chain. Researches in 
every part of the vast region favour the supposition, 
that here flowed a sea exceeding * in size the present 
Mcditcrran(*an. No ore, in truth, can liavc stbod upon 
the promontories of tiic Volga and the Barpa, and have 
observed their salient and re-entering angles, so like tho 
worn coasts of the sea, nor have gazed, as wc have done^ 
over tlie vast expanse of lower steppe at his feet, coverc'd 
with marine exuvi.'o, gome of them identical with the 
forms uow living in the Caspian, and others closely 
allied to them, without being convinced that there was 
a period — and at no very distant period of time in the 
liAtory of the planet — when the waves of a former 
Caspian wrashed against these shores.* 

Before tlie party returned, they mounted to the sum- 
mit of one of tlie loftiest peaks of the mountain range— 
Uralskaya-Bopkar-whcre, 2500 feet above the level of 
the sea, with one foot in Asia and the other in Europe, 
they sang ‘God save the emperor 1* They speak 
highly of * the liearty hospitality and generous snpporfe 
of all classes of Russians;* and remark that, with regard, 
to that distinctive tra^t of national Muscovite charactet 
— a will which admits of no obstacle— they are bound to 
record that their own impatient ‘forward* was ever 
cb^rfuUy responded to by the mejnai of the natives. 
With this talismanic word the Russian, has ^ indeed 
i^sed monunients on tho. Moskwaapd 'tho Keva . that : 
rival the grandest efforts bf ancient aiid idodefn times. ; r 

Amidst such a peopUf-no real difficulty could ho ex- 
perienced. If a bridge were broken, it seamed xebuilt 

* A JlnsBlan pound Is 14 os. 7 dr. . , 

^^Lilerally, *lt SS posstbls '-equivalent to Iho san>,;ni^ ‘Ay, sy^ . 


by magic ; though a river-bed was dry,, the travellers 
behold it converted, as if iniraculottsly* into a navigable 
stream; was the water too Shallow — then did the 
athletic i)easants cheerfully lift the boats pver rocks, 
enlivening their progress with a merry carol. Wet or 
dry, hot or cold, no murmur escaped these resolute men; 
and mtijna was their only cry. 


MRS KIRKLAND’S ‘WESTERN CLEARINGS.’ 

Mrs KiRKLiLNo is the same lady who, a few years ago, 
under the name of Clavers, presented a lively, descriptive 
volume on the far-vxst, wherein, it appears, she is a settler. 
A new- volwno, called ‘ Western Clearings,* consisting of 
a scries of brief tales and sketches, is another gathering 
from the same fiehl. The perfect originality and fresh- 
ness of life, as it exists in the l^k states, insures that 
almost any account of it should be worth listening to ; 
but ill the present case, wo have it handled by one of the 
acutcr class of female minds, one with much literary 
dexterity, and an unusually keen eye for the ludicrous, 
so that the ‘Western Clearings* is really a very presentable 
treatise. The fetes, dancing meetings, and other hospi- 
talities of the clusters of half-civiliscd, yet not unkindly 
people of these wildernesses, are sketched with a particu- 
larly free and lively pencil. 

There is one paper, to us most attractive, but hardly 
fit to make any impression in detached passages, on 
‘ Idlo People,* treating the backwoodsman form of tliat 
passion of us all to be busy with anything which is not 
u'orl\ Industrious applicatlou is in vogue there ; but 
still tlicre are people who like it not, and these nrc forced, 
in thoir saunteriiigs, to do something which will at lca:t 
appear aa having some solid result in view. They fidi, 
gather whortleberries or plums, or take to bee-hunting. 

‘ Iktiiing for wild bees,* says our authoress, * beguiles 
the busy Hhuiiiier of work into many a weariHonie tramp, 
many a night-watch, and many a lost day. This is a 
most fascinating chase, and soinctimes excites the very 
spirit of gambling. The stake scorns so small in compari- 
son with the possible prize — and gamblers and hoiicy- 
sockers tbink all possible things probable — that some, 
who are scarcely ever tempted from regular buHincss by 
RTiy other disguise of idleness, cannot withstand a bce- 
Uuiit. A man whoso arms and axe are all-sufhcicnt to 
insure a comfortable livelihood for himself and his family, 
is chopping, Mrliaps, in a thick wood, where the voices of 
the locust, the cricket, the grasshopper, and the wild bee, 
with their kindred, are the only sounds that reach his ear 
Irom sunrise till sunset. lie feels lonely and listless; 
and us noon draws on, ho ceases from his liot toil, and 
Heating himself on the tree which has just fallen beneath 
I his axe, he takes out his lunch of bread aiud butter, and, 
lousing as hp eats, thinks how hard his life is, and how 
much better it must be to have bread and butter without 
working for it. llis eye wanders through the thftk forest, 
and follows, with a feeling of tynvy, the winged inhabi- 
tants of the, trees and flowers, till at length he notes 
among the Binging, throng some half-doxen of bec9. 

‘ The Lunch is soon despatohed ; it honey-tree must be 
near ; and the chopper spends the remainder of the day- 
light in endeavouring to discover it. But the cunning 
^ insects, scent* tbo hbman robber, and will not approach 
their home until nightfalL So our Weary wight plods 
homeward, laying plans for their 'destruction. 

' The next morning’s sun, as he peeps above the horizon, 
finds bcc-hunter burning honey-comb and old honey 
« near tlie soene of yesterday’s inkling. Stealthily does he 
winftch liualinc of bait, and cautiously docs he wait until 
the' first glutton that finds himself sated with the luscious 


feast seUoflf itt a « bee-Uno « like ajrow darting ftom j 
the ww —blind betrayer of his home, like the human ; 
mebnate. This is enough. The spoiler asks no more; ' 
an® the Mt moonlight night sees the rich hoard trans- , 
ferr^ ^ his cot t^e, where i^onietimea serves, almost ‘ 
unaided, as food for the yiMe family, until the last drop ’ 
w consumed. One hundred ind fifty pounds of honey ' 
are sometimes found in a single tree ; and it must be ' 
owned the temptation is great?; but the luxurwis gene- 
rally dearly purchased, if the whole cost and consfcquenccs ‘ 
be counted. To be content with what Bupplics the wants 
of the body for the present moment, is, after all, the cha- 
racteristic rather of the brute than of the man ; and a 
faniiljjr accustomed to this view of life will grow more and 
more idle and thriftless, until poverty and filth, and eAm t 
terrors. It is almost proverbial 
among farmers that bee^unters ore always behind- 
hand.^ 

* Another paper, styled ‘ Ambuscades,* relates the efforts 
made by a village belle. Miss CcIostin.a, or Teeny Pyc, to 
entrap a dashing young hunter, yclept Tom Oliver. She 
Wfis the niece and protegee of Mrs rurfle, a lady possess- 
ing a small competency ; so the villagers much cap- 
iri-hand to her. Torn, however, was not to bo caught. 
After many plans bad failed, * Mr Ashdod Cockles came 
amongst us in the character of an artist, having Ills i 
w.agon loaded with wax-figures, PUPpcts, magic-lantenis, ’ 
and all those temptations which the pockets of western 
people, lank as they are, always find irresistible — iiiclud- | 
ing a hand -organ of course.* Being a nephew of Mrs 
Purtte, he puts up her house. ‘ Most exhilarating were 
the preparations. . The village ball-room was to be the 
sc^'Tw* of the grand exhibition of Mr Cockles’a glory, and 
the stairs which led to that honoured chamber were well 
worn during that day of ceaseless bustle and excitement. 
Not that the common eye was permitted to get even a 
gliiapHe of the mywstories within ; for a thick curtain was 
suspended inside, so that the assi-t-ants could pass in and 
out a hundred tiine'^ without one’s getting a single peep. 

It it the boys and idlers still thought they should see 
something ; so there they stayed from morning till night, 
scarcely taking timo to cat. 

, * But while all promised so fair for the multitude, what 

j was tho surprise and grief of Mr Ashdod Cockles to find 
I that one of his wax-figures, nay, the one of all others that 
I he could worst spare, had been completely crushed by tho 
superincumbent weight of the hand-organ. The Sleeping 
Beauty ! That afie should have been lost ! What is a 
wax-work ivithou^ a Sleeping Beauty ? Dire was the dis- 
appointmeut^f Mr Cockles, and loud his lamentations 
(in private), axul much did he try to make his factotum 
acknowledge that he had erred in tho packing. Nick 
knew hia business too well for that ; kut he nevcrthcloss 
I condescended to suggest a remedy; namely, that hlr 
Cockles sliouh\ induce some pretty girl of the village to 
be dressed in the glittering drapery of thc^rushed nymph, 
and perform the part for that night only.' This seemed 
the more feasible, thatHhc wqs to be covered up in 
bed, and tho performance w'ould thus involve no fatigue. 
So it only remained to obtain the handsome face ; and, 
touching^this delicate noint, hlr Cockles consulted Mrs 
Purfle.* 

T^c lady communicated in a whisper her belief that 
Celcstliia vipuld undertake ihf^part, if properly requested. 
The reader will appreciate tho value of the hint, when he 
knows that Miss Pyo was thick and short, with the com- 
plexion of a stewed oyster, and a mouth so pursed up, 
that it seemed at first glance as if she must always have 
been fed through a quill. ‘ “ Ahem !’* smd Mr Astidod 
Cockles, who was troubled with a cold-.?* ahem I yes, 
ma’am — but it would be asking quite too much of your 
niece. I think we had better—*’ 

“ Not at all, not at alll** insisted tho lady ; “ Teeny iA 
so obliging, she’ll not think anything of it. I’ll ask her 
at once.*’ 

“ But,” persisted Mr Cockles, fidgetting a good doiil, ' 
“ she is really quite too short for the character. A taller 
figure ” 

" Oil, you forget she is to be conveyed under the quilt I 
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1*11 manage all that,” said the aealous diplomatiet ; ^ 1*11 
dresa her, and everythittf^** ' 

* And she left the loom, ami retuiued ia a very short 

time 'vrith Miss Pve*«, . ualutiitikting consent, bo *9^ir 
Cockles could not ma<£ obliged ; and Mrs 

Purfle, in the highesj^ eplrit^^nt i^rim ojf at once to Mr 
Oli ver's, to tell nim he mhet he sure to come to the ex^ 
hibltiou. ** And, Brim,” ^he added, ” if you tell him a' 
word abaut you Jtnow whit, 1*11 skin ye !” A favourite 
figure of^eech of Mrs Purfle*s. 

• 

^ What exhibition 1” said Tom, i^ho had but just re- 
turned from the woods. 

**Oh, every thing in the world !” said Brim, who was 
as ^nuA excited as anybody ; “ and Miss Teeny—” 
But here he thought of Jiis sl^n, and no j>ersuasions of 
Toni could extort anothev word on that point, though he 
' was fluent on the main subjoct. 

* The oveiiing came at hist, and the vreather chanced tb 
bo pleasanter than it generally is on great occasions. The 
ball-room nsis elegantly fitted up, with suspended cro^isus 
of wood stuck with tallow candles — rather drippy, but 
you must keep out of their way — (1 bavc seen geiitlemcu’s 
coats completely iced with spermaceti, which, if more 
genteel, is also more destructive). Instead of glass-cases, 
a screen or medium of durk-coiourod gauze was iiiteiposed 
between the eye and thh wax-figures, in order to produce 
the requisite illusion. The puppets and the niagic-lanteni 
came first in order ; and so gi'cat was the delight of the 
spectators, that it would boem that any after-show must 
'have been an autl-cliniax ; but the experienced Mr 
Cockles knew better. It was not until all this w'as done, 
tliati be ord'jred Nick to draw aside the baize which had 
veiled the grand attraction. Great clapphig and Mpping 
ensued, and it was sonic time ^before Mr Cockles could 
venture to begin ; this being a part of the exhibition in 
which he expected to shine persoiiiiliy. 

” This, ladies and gentU men ” ho begun at ibe upper 
cud of the room, ** this is the New Orleauh beauty. She 
was oiigagcd to be iiiurricd to two genileineii at once; 
aud, to avoid the torments of Jealousy, they .scaled it be- 
tween ’em, and first shot In r and then each oilier ihroughc 
tiie heart ! And they’re idl buried in ono tomb ; ami i 
should have had the tomb* coo, only it was rather heavy 
to carry.” Kverybody crowded to this interesting .sight. 

This,” (suitinucd the 4.‘xhibiter in a high-toned aud j 
theatrical voice, waving at the same time a gilded wand, | 
wliich excited much wlmirutioii — is thp celtdiratcd Miss 
M'Crea and her murderers, from iikencsses,/ukcii on the 
spot by an cye-wiiiiess.” 

* A shudder ran through the throng at this aumiuncc- 
mont, and the grinning Indians wore closely scrufiiiiRcd, 
and the fierceness 'and many evil qualities of their race 
commented on in an under- tone. 

“ Here is a rev^olutionary character, ladius and getitle- 
men,” Mr CoclSes went on, as his iamiliar edged him 



men,” Mr Cocicles went on, as his iamiliar edged him { 
along on his whcel-chair ; he pcrinted to a stumny old 
loan ill a blue coat/uce(l4«vitli i^od, who brandished a 
wooden sword an high as the ceiling would allow. This 
'was one of my forefathers,” observed the orator with no 
little swell ; ” my great-great-grainlfaiher, or s^mie such 
relation. He was a man by the name of Horatio Cockles, 
who cut aw'ay the bridge at Rome just as the British ^tus 
coming across it. You’ve heard of Home !• suppose I” 

^ A murmur of assent went round ,* and one man ob- 
served, ** I was born and l^ught up within five mile of it, 
but I never heard tell o’ that ’ere feller !” 

** Ay — yes — ^maybe not,^ said Mr Cockles, quite utidis- 
turbod ; '*bukdo you understand histoiy?” 

* The objector was posed, and the orator proceeded. 

** This is Lay Fyett; and this is Bonypart, with a man’s 
head th^ he has just cut off with his sword. He used ^ 
do that whenever he got mad.” 

^ A shudder, with y^rloiis exclamations. 

”But hero,” sitid Mr Cockles,. dWtwing asldfi with a 
flourishing air a. mysterious-looking curtain, which had 
excited a good deal of curiosity during ilio eveniog, " tj^is 
here is the Bkndng Beauty. Her infant (bughtec got 
broke orcoming.*^ . , . 


* Aud there lay a female figure, in whose well-rouged 
cheeks aud dyed ringlets no one recognised the heirc.<)H of ; 
Mrs Purfie’s woridly sub/(taiice. Rycn the eyebrows, which 
nature had left wmte, were entirely altered by the ex- 
perieueed sUll. of the artist, who had felt himself at 
Uberiy to put them on where he thought they would look 
best, the original ones being invisible hy candle-light. A 
voty elegant cap, full-triniiued with artificial flowers, 
had been arranged by Mrs Purfle ; and the aky-blije pil- 
low fringed with gold, and the purfAe quilt which be- • 
longed to the character, made altogether a very magnifi- 
cent afiuir ; though Mr Ashdod Cockles had net tiiuugUt 
it prudent to suspend more than a singln candle within 
the chintz cui-tains and the gauze blind. 

* Just as the concealing screen had been withdrawn, aud 
while a buzz of admiration was still in circulation, Tom 
Oliver, who had been in no haste to obey Mrs Purfie’s 
hint, made his way into the room. He took a moiueutary 
glance at the attractions which lined the walls, and then 
sought the object which now fixed the eager crowiV It 
took a good look to satisfy him ; but with the help of 
Brim’s hint, and certain potent recoUectiuns, the truth 
came upoii him at once ; and with a very audible 
“ Pshaw I” be turned on bis heel and* made for the door. 
The htriiig by which the Sleeping Beauty’s candle was 
suspended passing along near the ceiling, caught Turn’s 
cup in his hasty retreat, aud ruin ensued. In an instant 
Miss Teeny’s gay head-dress was all in a blaze, and one 
whole siile of her curls was burnt off before the cruel 
flames could be smothered. Tom was among Uic most 
active in endeavouring to repair the mischief he had 
done, and then, much mortified, darted out of the room.’ 
The story cuds by Tom marrying another young lady. 

In 1UIJ5 a fever of speeulatiun took place in the far- 
woftt, land beitig the matter dealt in. Both the spoculu- 
to-.-s, and the ‘land-lookers* who helped them in the busi- 
ness of their purchases, were odious to the actual settlers, 
because, by thus buying up land, tlicy threateiiL'd to 
maintain a wilderness round the clearings for years a 
serious disaihantoge to these already too-solUaiy men. 
Bo much being premised, and with the additional know- 
l^'dgc that tlie backw^Jsi.icn are generally very hospit- 
able, the reader will apprehend the humour of the follow- 
ing sketch. It was at the height of the fever that a re- 
hpcctablc-lofjking middle-aged man, riding a jaded horse, 
and carrying with him blankets, valise, saddlc-bngH, mid 
bolsters, stopped in front of a rough log-house, and ac- 
costed its tall and meagre tenant. - 

* 'I’ll is individual and his dwelling - resembled each 
otlicr 111 un unusual degree. I'he hou.cc was of the 
roughest; its libs scarcely half-filhfd in with clay ^ its 
“ looped-ami-winclowed raggcdiiess” rendered niori coit- 
H])icuuushy the iattfued cotton sheets which l^j^l long done 
duty as glass, and which now fluttered in everv. breeze; 
its roof of oak shingles, wii^icd into every possiblo curve ; 
aud its stick chimney, so like its owner’s hat, i>peQ at the 
top, and jammed in at the sides ; all shadowed forth .the 
contour and equipments of the exceedingly easy and self- 
satisfied person who loaned on tho fence, and ^apj[>e<hhis 
long cai't-wbip*', while he gave such answers as suited him ' 
to tlic gciitleiiian in the India-rubbers, taking special ' 


care not to invite him to alight. 

** Can you tell me, my friend——” civilly begflii Mr 
Willoughby. 

”Ohl friend/** inieivupted tho settler who told - 
you 1 was your friend t Fnonds is scass.in llicse. parts.” 

You have at least no re^pipn to be pthpxwise^” replied 
the traveller, who was filled with a teiDj^, 

especially where there was no use in geBm^'ito'gry. 

*’ 1 don’t know that,'^ was tho Whatieti^od 

you into these woods )” ^ ^ . 

” If 1 should say ^ my Mw/ Che apswor would perhaps I 
be aS civil as the question.” 

** Jist as you like^” sMd the othotjl'twn^g op hla heel 
and walking oiL ? 

“I wished merely tp asV resumed Mr TYU- ■ 
loughby, stalking dfter the nonchalant son of the wsririy 

wnether this is Mr Fepper’s land I” ' . .. 

” How do you Im'off, it aint mine r* * ' 


civilly begaii Mr . 




** l*m not likely to know At proBcmt^ It tuset&g,** Mud 
the traveller^ whose patience was getting a littlo iVayai.- 
And taking out his niemoi:aiidatii’liK>okf he ran over kks 
minutes : ** South hal^ of uorth>wcst quiwter of section 
fooiieen--r-*< . -your name ie Leauder Popper* U U pot t" 

** Where did you get eo much news i You aiat the 
I idreriff, bcTOl*’ \ r. 

*'Pop screamed a white-headed urchin from the 

, ; house—” mam says supper’s ready.” * _ _ 

“So aiutrl,” replied the papa; “Tve got all my chores Near the only window wae placed the work-bYnch and ‘ 
; I to do yet.” ^ And he busied himself at a log pig-sty entire parapbeiTtalia of the shoemaker, who in these 
on the opposite side of the road, half as large as the regions travels from house to house, shoeing the family 
dwelling-house. Here he was soon surrounded by a and inendiug the haniess as he goes, with various inter- i 
; - squalling multitude, with whom he seemed to hold a re- ludos of songs and jokes, ever new and accci>tablc. This ! j 
■ , . gular couyersation. one, who was a littlo, bald, twiiikliiig^eyed fellow, in^lc ! j 

I f * Mr Willoughby looked at the western sun, which the smoky rafters ring wit^ the burden of that favourite ' • 

’ . was not far above the dense wall of trees that shut in the ditty of the west — • 

I ! smOll clearing ; then at the heav/clouds which advanced «< iiii kinds of gamo tu my boys, also the bach and doe, j * 

; , from the north, threatening a stormy night ; then at his ' All down by the banka of the river 0-hl-o ; j ; 

Watcl<»; and then at his note-book ; and after all, at his and children of all sizes, clattering in all keys, completed ' ' 

^ ^ predicament — on the whole an unpleasant prospect, the picture and the concert. i i 

I But at this uioniout a female face showed itself at the ‘ The supper-table, which maintained its place in the 
' door. Our traveller’s memory reverted at once to the midst of this living and restless mass, might r^‘jniud one , 
testimony jrf Udyard and Mungo Park; and ho had of the stiuare stone lying bedded in the bustling leaves ! 
also some uoating and indistinct poetical r(;coUccti(uis of of tlio acanthus; but the ussociatioiis would be any but ! 

■ wt»ruiui*s being useful when a man was in diliiculticn, thesis of Corinthian elegance. The only object which at ; . 

though hard to please at other times. The result of these that inonierkt divcrsilied its dingy surface was an iron ' 

, reminiscences, which occupied a precious second, was, htiop, into wliich the mistress of the feast proceeded to , j . 
that Mr Willoughby dismounted, fastened his Imrse to turn a tpianiity of smoking hot potatoes, adding after- i 
the fence, and tidvauced svith a brave and detenu iued wards a bowl of salt, and another of pork fat, by courtc.sy 
, air tuojithrow himself upon female kindness and sym- denominated gravy^ plates and knives dropi>cd in after- 
. pathy. wards at the discretion of the company.* i. 

, * He natunilly looked at the lady as he approached t’o' The traveller having received a rjoudy assent from the 

‘ door ; but she did not return the eoiiipliinent. Site looked settler \o put u{k his liorso^in the shod, supper cnmnienced. j 
at the pigs, and talked to the children ; and Mr Wil- ‘ The grown people were accommodated with chairs and ; , 
loughby had time to observe that she was the very dupli- chests; tlie children prosecuted a series of flying raids 
cate of her husband — as tall, as bony, as ragged, and upon the good cheer, snatebin*; .i potato now and then 
twice HH cross-looking. as they could an opening under the raised arm of one | ' 

” Malvina Jane!” she exclaimed in no dul(’<*t treble, of the family, and then retreating to the chimney-corner, > 
” In; done a-paddlin* in that ’ero wii^icr ! If 1 come there, tossing the hot prize f#om hand to hand, and bbiwiug it 
Til »» stoutly the wdiile. 'J’hc old Indian had disappeared. 

“You’d better look at Sophroiiy, I guess,” mis the » ‘ To i»ur citizen, though he felt inconveniently hungry, .j 
reply. this primitive meal heeined a little meagre; and ho 

, “ Why, what’s she a-doiu’ 1 ” ♦ ventured to ask if he could not be accuiunioduted with j 

“Well, I guess if you look you’ll seel” responded some tea. j 

. Miss Malvina coolly as she passed into the house, leaving “ Aiiit my victuals good enough for you?” 

I at every step a full imprcHsion of her foot iii the same “(ih, the potatoes arc excellent; but 1 am very fond 

■ ' blaVk mud that covered her sister from head to foot. of tea.” • ^ j : 

*Tho latter was saluted with a hearty cutF as .*?hc “So be !•> but I uiu’t h;t>c everything I want-can .! 
emerged from the puddle ; and it w^as just at the propi- you : | 

i tieuk tnomciit when her shrill howl aroused the echoes, ‘This producc<l a laugh froni the ohoemaker, who 
that Mr Willoughby, having roitched the tlireshold, was seeinod to think his patron very witc>; while the school- ; 

. ' obliged to set about niakiug the agreeable to the mamma, master, jiot Lnv>w ii;g but the stranger might happen to be : | 

; And he called up for tho occasion all his politeness, one of his examiners next year, produced only a faint j : 

1 “I believe I must become an intruder on your hospi- giggle, and i hob, red nemg his countcuamsc instantly to an 
‘ tality for the night, xuadam,” ho began. The dame still awful gravity, li'*lj»c<l himself to his seventh potato. j j 

looked at the pigs. Mr Willoughby tried again, in less *Tho min, which nq^v pou^ violently, not only out- j i 

* courtly pkraso* side, but through many a crevice 111 the roof, naturally | ; 

***Will it be convenient for you to lodge me to-night, kept Mr WiUou^diby oool ; and fliiding that dry potatoes 1 1 
ij ma’am t I have been disappointed in my search for a gave him* tho hiccup, ho withdrew from the table, and | 
^'/hunting-party, whom I had engaged to meet, and the seating him.self on tho shocniaker’s bench, teok a survey 
'1 night* threatens a storm.” of his quaitorn. 

I dCii^t know nothin’ about it ; you must ask the ‘ two double-beds and the long eradlo seemed adl we 
; old man,” said tho lady, now for the first time taking sleeping apparatus ; but there was a ladder, which douot- 

• a survey of tlie nUw comer: “with my will, wc’ll lodge less led to a lo<lging above. The sides of the reom were 

r Jiobody.’* * hung with abundance of decent clothing, and the dresser 

‘ Tlus was not ve^^ encouraging, hut it was a poor night was wc*ll-Htorcd with tho usual articles, among which a 
for the woods ; so our traveller persevered ; and iiiaking teapot and canister shone conspicuous ; A^nat thi? ap- 
80 bold a push for the door that tho lady waa obliged to |K*aranco of inhospitality could not arise ^om poverty, 
i retreat a little, he entered, and Bud ho would await her and Mr Willoughby concluded to set it down to the ac- j 
! husband’s coming. ' ’ ' count of rustic i^iorance.’ . , , x i 

■■ ' * And, in truth, he eotild sci&cely blame the' cool re- ITie question of bed accommodation for the tmveller j 
cepi^ou ho had experienced, when he^ beheld the stete of by and by came forward. The lady, who had by this 
affairs within those muddy' precincts. The room was time drawn out a trundle-'^d, and packed it full of caii- 
: large, but it swanAcd with human beings. The huge dren, said there was no bed tor him, unless he coUW sleep 
opeii ‘ fireplace, with iU hearth of reugh stone, occupied “up chamber” with the bfiys, Mr Willoughby declared 
' ^nefcly the whole of ono end of the apartment ; and near that he should make out very well with a blanket by 
it stooef a long cradle, containing a pair of twins, who fire. ^ , v- t « v i. a i 

I flried— a sort of hopeless cry, as if they know it ^Id do “Well, just as you like^” said hwjg»t; « but Bolomou 


itYgood, yet could not help it. The Bchoolmaster (it was 
his we^> sat reading a tattered novel, and rocking tho 
cradle occasionally when the children cried too loud. 
^*old gray -headed Indian was curiously crouched over a 
large tub, shelling corn on tko edge oS a hi^; but 
ceased his noisy emp]j[»ypeifi when ho saw the stra^r i 
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' . there — and if you like to sleep by Solomoni it is 

more than I should.” 

* This was the name of the old Indian, and Mr Wil- 
! loughby once more ew9t woful glances towards the lad- 
der. But now the B<di<Ktei|iter, who seemed rather dis- 

' posed to bo ciTili'declated tftlit'^e/could sleep very well 
! ID the long cradle^ and would relinquish his place Detddqi 
. the shoemaker to thb gue|t ; who was obliged to content 
himself Vith this- .arrangement, which was such as was 
most usubl in those times. 

* The storm! continued throughout the nlght« and many 
; a crash in the woods attested us poAvor. The sound of a 

’ i storm in the dense forest is almost precisely similar to that 
of a hekTy surge breaking on a rocky beach ; and when our 
, trat'eller slept, it was only to dream of wreck and disaster 
I . at sea, and to wake in horror tvid affright. The Avild rain 
jd^TO in at every crevice, and wet the poor children in 
i-j the loft so thoroughly, that they crawled shivering doA^n 
the ladder, and stretched themselves on the hearth, re^ 

; gardlcss of Solomon, who had returned after the others 
j , were in bed. 

* But morning came at last ; and our friend, who had 
; no desire farther to test the v^auntcrl hospitality of a 
' ! western settler, was not among the latest astir. The 
' ! storm had partially subsided ; and although the clouds 
! still lOAVcred angrily, and his saddle had enjoyed the 
, ! benefit of a leak in the roof during the night, Mr Wil- 
1 1 loughby resolved to push on as far .*18 the next clearing, 

■ j at least hoping for something for brcakfjwt besides pota- 
, ' toes and salt. It took him a weary while to find his 
j j horse ; and when he had saddled linn.^'and strapped on Bis 

various accoutrements, he entered the house and inquired 
what he Avas to pay for his entertainment — laying soinc- 
AA'hat of a stress on the last AA'ord. llf'l ho.st, Aoihing 
daunted, replied that he guesscll he Avoiild let him off for 
I a dollar. Mr W'illoughby took out his purse, and iuh he 
I i placed a hilver dollar in the leathern palm outspread to 
; receive it, happening to look toAvai ds the Inearth, and per- 
. cciving the preparations for a Aery substantial breakfast, 

! the long pent-up vexation bur.st fifrtli. 
j ** I really must say, Mr Jl’opper,” he began : his tone 
I was certainly that of an angry man, but it only made 
his host laugh — if this is your boasted Avestern hospit- 
j ality, I can tell you ” 

! “ You’d better toll me what the dickens you arc pep- 

pering me up this fashion for ! My name isn’t lVj)pcr no 
more than yours is ! Maybe that is your name ; you 
seem pretty warm.” , 

“Your name not Pepper! Pray Avhat is then ?” 

; ” Ah, there’s the thing iioAv. You land-hunters ought 

i to know sich things aia ithoiit asking.” 

“ Land-hunter ! J’m no laud-hunter.” 

I “ Well, you’re a huid-shark then— swallowin’ up poor 
men’s farms. The less 1 see of such cattle the better 
' I I’m pleased.” '■ 

“Confound you!” said Mr Willoughby, aa’Ho waxed I 
i warm ; “ I tell you I’ve v.othing to do Avith land. I 
! wouldn’t take your 'W^ole sfkte for a gift.” 

! “ What did you tell my woman yoii a\ as a land-hunter 

I for then?” 4 . 

\ * And new the whole matter became clear in a moment ; 

, 1 and it was found tl^.Mr Willoughby’s equipment, with 
j ; the mention qf a ” flRting^arty,” had completely mfklod 
[ ! both host and hostess. And, to do them justice, ncA'cr 
! were regret and vexation more heartily expressed.’ A 
good broakfa.st restored all to harmony, and Mr Wil- 
. loughby parted with hia entertainers on the best of 
terms. 

; ' Mrs KirkltRid, in extenuation of the coarseness of 
things in the west, says, * Those to whose apprehension 
sympathy and sincerity have a pre-eminent and inde^h* 
dent charm, prefer the kindly warmth of the untaught' to 
' the icy chill of the half-taught, and would rather bo 
I welcomed by the woodsman to his log-cabin, with its 
, rough hearth, than make one of a crowd who feed' the 
i ostentation of a ^iUiomire^ ox^gaze with- Sated oyes upon 
- j costly feasts which it would be a mockery to dignify with 
- the name of hOspHality.’ lliis may be true';' but W)e can- 
> not doubt that, wlm^a people exchange the roughness of 


the early settlement for the refinement, and, it may be, 
greater coldness .of a higher civilisation, .they do it by free , 
choice ; and therefore, it may be preamho;], from finding 
that, upon the whole, the latter is productive of greater 
happiness. 

CHADWICK ON RAILWAY LABOUliEllB. 

'Mr Chadwick, the indefatigable cnunciator of enlarge,/. . 
views on many subjects of social economy, has just | 
laid l)efore the T>ublic some papers of startling interest 
on the demoralisation, loss of life, and injuries occa- ^ 
sioned by tho present system of railway excavation, j 
The facts Avhicli he produces are contained in statements ; 
from members of the statistical society of Manchester, | 
and appear to be tho result of careful inquiry ; in all 
particulars they so essentially correspond with what 
we hear daily of railway A\mrkings, that they can admit 
of no debate, and demand the mott careful considera- 
tion. ■ " 

The digging of large masses of earth, and the blasting 
and removal of rocks, for the railways lately formed, and ; 
noAv in course of construction, have called into operation ! 
a class of Labourers almost ncAv in the countiy. First ; 
employed in cutting canals for inland navigation, these 
men received the .appellation of ‘ navigat'irs,’ or • na veys;* 
as the AA'ord has been abbreviated. Collected princii>ally ' 
from the hills of Lancashire and Yorkshire, they display • 
the strong Anglo-Saxon type : in point of physical sta- 
mina, they are altogether unequalled by any other race ; 
while, Aindcr a tough exterior, are good mental qualities, 
susceptible of a high moral cultivation. Being reared I 
without education, like the peasantry »>f England gene- ' 
rally, they are valuable alone — ^to speak coniTiiercially — ! ; 
as engines of physictil labour, and are drawn together ! 
in vast numbers by the temptation of high AA'agcs from | j 
raihvay contractors. Latterly, as railway digging has ' ! 
iiuTpasod, they have become blended with hosts of mis- , : 
cellancous labourers, and Avith Irish in still greater j} 
iminbers — in all cases tho groups being composed of i 
men unprepared by culture for an absence of discipline | 
and supervision. j 

Such are thfppcratives employed in tho stupendous 
public works now ailvancing to maturity throughout 
the British islands— in England much more than elsti- 
where. Unfortunately, the execution of these Aivorka is 
seldom in the hands of tbs actual proprietaries, lh.il- 
AViiy directors are usually gcntlcinen connected with city 
life, who know nothing of engineering or manual-labour 
operations ; and if it Averc otherAvise, they cannot over- 
look the progress of tlie works noTninally under their 
charge. It is found to be the best imlicy to let out 
portions of a line to a contractor, who engages to com- 
]dctc tho excavations, bankings, &c. at a specified price. 
Contracting fur railways has thus become a great busi- 
ness ; so gredty^hat there are men Avbo will now undertake 
the whole works on a line-dearth, stone, and iron Avork — 
all together*, thoy again lotting out portions to sub-con- 
tractors, and these sub-contractors letting lesser bits to 
what may be (■ttllo<l sub-Kub-contractors. In such ar- * 
rangenients, it w-ill be observed, tho proprietors or 
directors of tho railway lose all connexion' with the 
progress of the works t All they look to is having the 
contracts fulfilled by a stipulated day.' Down and doAvn ^ 
through all the subordinate contr^mtors .there 'is the 
same, disregard of everything but the completion of en- 
gagements; and hence the operatives— the men who 
are tho real railway-makers— are at the mercy of a set 
of persons very littie, if at all, removed , above them in 
station, and who, from their ,veiy obscurity, areregioved 
fVoni (my chance of pblo^ny^ ‘ 

Thd consequences may ho anticiimted ; a state of de- 
moralisation, crimes; riots, and confusion, fearful to con- 
template in their present aspfic^' .but’ still more so in 
Avhat tliey are likely to becoine. ‘'Shpuld the sanction 
of parliament be glvett'' tu uny considerable proportion 
of the new' railway works' presented for its considera- 
tion, and'if no new precautions b() taken in respect to 



the mode In which they are conducted, some eight, ten, 
or twelve miUions per annum, or as much as the antihal 
eApenditure^^aa^^fcft whole of the cfTectivc and non-e^« 

! tive naval aiSSSnlitary force of the coiinti/* will shortly 
be expended as wages for the payment of manual lafibur 
in railway undertakings. To aggravate the danger^ to 
be apprehended, masses' Of untrained and interior work- 
men will be congregated ; while the superintendence, by 
competent engineers and superior officers of practicM 
experience, must diminished. Yet it would bo diffi- 
cult tp conceive anything worse tlum what now is ob- 

• servablc oh various lines in progress. 

I Mr llobcrtson, a correspondent of Mr Chadwick, re- 
j lates the followillg particidars of what he saw last June 
; on the Sheffield, Ashton-undcr-Liiie, and Manchester 
: railway. At the highest part of the country which the 
j railway has to- cross, tlio line is carried through a tun- 
i neltlie longest in the kingdom, extending to hvo thou- 
I sand one hundred and ninety-two yards, or nearly 
! three miles. Here, as iu most instances of railway 
I workings, there is no town or village in which the la- 
1 hourers may reside ; and rude hovels have btjcn erccteil 
for their accommodation near the mouths ot the shafts 

• which penetrate the surface of the bleak moor, and at 
, the two terminations of the tunnel. ‘ The huts arc a 

curiosity. They arc mostly of stones' without mortar, 

; the roof of thatch or flags, erected by the men for their 
own temporary use ; one man building u hut in wliich 
' : he lives with liis temily, and loilgcs also a number of 
j, his fellow-workmen. In some instances as many as 
j j fourteen, or fifteen men, we were tohi, lodge«l in the 
! • same hut ; and this at beat containing two apartments, 

I an outer and an inner, the former alone having u fire- 1 
' place. Many of the huts were filthy (l(‘ns ; w'bile some | 
; were whitewashed, and more cleanly.* In these wreh'hed | 
, hamlets, far removed from civilisation, from nine to fif- 1 
teen hundred men had boon crowded for the space of six I 
1 ; years. Living almost like brutes, they were described ! 

I j as depraved, degraded, and reckless. Drunkenness and I 

I I dissoluteness of morals prevailed. There were many 
I : women, but few wives j loathsome forms of disease were 

universal. Work went on in the tunnel without inter- 
I mission, on Sundays as well as other days. No proviblon 
i had been made at any period in reference to religions 
j instruction, public worship, or visitation of the sick or 
I w ounded, by any of those having a pecuniary interest 
j ii>, the works. There appears, however, to have been 
: a surgeon. A scbool for children, supported by the 
' men, had been discontinued. The list of accidents rc- 
I ported to Mr Robertson ^braced 32 fatal, and 140 
I . severe cases— fractures, bums from blasts, contusions, 
lacerations, dislocations, eyes blowrn out, &c. A large 
j proportion of these injuries were caused by the men 
] yoitiif h work more or /m in a state of intoxication. 

The wages paid to joiners w’cre 5s. per day, masons 
f>s., miners from 4s. to 5s. Such wages seem fair, if 
not what would ho called excellent; but the whole 
thing is practically a delusion. Hero we arrive at the 
execrable practices of the sub-contractors. The wages 
Mvo. allude to were paid only once in nine weeks, and the 
pjjymnnt took place at a public-house— a beer-selling 
hovel, Tiiiiik of a working man waiting nine weeks 
for his earnings, and getting from L.8 to L.10 in n 
lump 1 How'ever, .few rf)r none have much to receive 
wlieu the pay-day arrives. The great object of the 
euntrai'tors in thua4taving off payment, is to drive the 
men either to take goods on Credit at certain shops — 
techficolly called ‘ tolly shops'— with w^li they are 
coimeutcd, or- to accept of tickets, which, like cash in 
hand, they can exchange for articles at th^o establish- 
ments. The high prices charg^ for every article, and 
the frequent' exchange of tickets for beer, absorb all the 
pdor men’s wages ; and the nominal 58. a-day is not 
worth perhaps two or three shUlings in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. . - • 

Tlie practice of paying wages by orders on shops for 
ii^ods,\)r, as it is called, the truck system^ is contrary to 
’aw s but, in the present state of things, it seems impos- 


siUe to prevent it • The labourer/ olbservCs Mr Chad- ' 
wick, ‘ who might want empIoyment.'haa found, that he. 

, could only get it on the recommendation of the beer 
shopkeeper, or the tally shopkeeper; thb1ahP^1^ has 
Mso found that somehow oj^^ther, he could not retain ; 
.his employment unlesi^ took a certain qnantity of 
beer from the beeMKp, or of goods ftem the tflly- 
*8hop.* Supposing, ho wcver, that truck could be reached, \ 
aud put down, what is to prevent the sub-contractors 
from keeping tally and boer-shops, and only employing 
those picn who would spend their Avages at these cstab* ; 
lishments ? Such has actually taken place in making ! 
the Rouen and Havre line. The wages are paid in | 
money, but th^ are only transferred to the hands of i 
sub-contractor^ who keep cha&dlery-shops. * 1 

In Ireland, as we observe by an article in the Free- ; 
man’s Journal (March 14), tlie mode of paying railway i 
labourers is fully worse than anything wo have heard ' 

Sf in England. It appears that it is a practice on the ' 
IMiilingar line to pay w'ages montlily by bill, the bills be- ' 
ing liable to a discount before the money can be realised. ‘ 
Many of those bills are for bo low a sum as one ehiUiny, 
and are made payable from twenty to thirty days after 
date, at an office in Dublin. The prevalence of practices . 
of this sort is a scandal to the country, and ought by all ; 

I means to Ixi checked. Railway directors should be com* i 
polled to be more careful in the selection of their con- 
tractors. ‘ Their contracts for the execution of railway ' 
works,’ says Mr Chadwick, ‘are often undertaken at i 
prices which their engineer, if he be a competent and 
honest person, must know cannot pay the contractors. I 
1 liaA^c been informed of one piec'e of work undertakei^j | 
by i\ few contractors, who will lose by the work itsdf,i. A 
but who will Inakc upw'ards of L.7000 by the truck of i | 
iKfcr and inferior provisfons to the woiJcmen. Hero the | 
interests of the contractors in the sale of beer were ! ^ 
greater than in the good execution of the work, and ! 
men under th^ir arrangements were often at work in a 
state of intoxication,’^ 

One result, as already shown, of the intemperance , 
which prevails at these Avorks, is the number of fatal 
'and severe bodily injuries vrhich are constantly occur- 
ring. Another unhappy consequence of the general 
debauchery is deterioration of race. Tho children, born | 
and bred up in the crowded hovels, are physically in- • I 
ferior to the parents, and are still more depruA’^eipiorally. 

As long as tho Avorks arc going on, these and other 
evils arc not A’i»ry observable by the public; for the 
hordes of Mboiircrs arc living considerably apart from 
the rest of the community ; but Avhen the period of 
disbanding arrives, it is to be feared that predatory 
hosts of vagrants will bo created, Avhom it will be diffi- 
cult, as.Avell as expensive, to repress. Of the present 
course of deqioralisatiou to which these really useful 
men arc exposed, iierhups enough has been said; but 
the fcAv facts presented foil for short of the truth. The 
railw'ay Avorkers for^ a vilify, fupuraulating mass of j 
savagery, with the worst vices m civilisation. They ! 
realise Avithiu the bounds of the United Kingdom a | 
spccimoil of habits common only In the most barbarous 
tril)cs. Among them Christian and surnames disap- 
pci'f, and they become knoAvn and are entered in the 
contracton' books by the sojiie s^ies of cognomens as 
arc fancifully adopted by roving Indians and other wild . 
races. 

As the condition of affairs Ave have been fainQy pic- 
turing is neither creditable nor safe, tho question natu- 
rally Rrlscs— how is it to bo etTectuaUy remedied? 
Nearly the vrhole of tho mischief may lie said to be 
traceable to two things— the mqtliod of paying, and tlie 
method of lodging the men. Mr Chadwick suggests ex- 
press legislative interference. Railway directors should 
be made responsible for the good behaviour of the la- . 
bourers, as also the ix^ocies which they may suffer by . 
i improper methods of working. Tlie directors must bind 
their engineer to overiook and pay for tho work of the 
contractors weekly : because, unless jUbe contractors get 
their money weekly, they camio.t,h||i||ctcd tbpay it oat 


to their operetiTen at tfiese intemde. Tbe.meh' sh^mld 
be paid in dotafihmente— 8 o many on' Mortdayi so many 
on .Tuesday, and so on j neter ifl iri a m<w,s^ Aii^ netet 
at longer intervals thi|n ijh week, the payment musUbe 
made in cash oh the ^dtijibt in a public-house. Move- 
able wooden habitatinnii, ea^^th, at least two apart- 
mentfl, wea^r-tli^t, and wellTl^finated, must be pro- 
vided in shffi^ent abundance to accommodate families* 
in decency and bpaltb. ttfeans for moral supervision 
and instnictioiri ain also oalted Yor, and might be pro- 
vided in vcLtious wAya. ’ jte' shops, it is exee^ingly 
likely that; if the men were paid promptly in cash, 
®wy vj;cU-rcgutated colony woiud be provided with such 
estaolishinents by ordinary competitioi* This, however, 

■ sin^ ^1 other matters, w^mld unavailing ; laws of tlie 
. most stringent order would go pretty much for nothing, 
the present horrors would* remain uiiubated^ unless 
, thb sntujrvision of such works were placed i.nder an aii- 
’ thoHtativc officer appointed by govormnent. Properl J 
qualified functionaries would require to move about 
among the lines in course of construction, everywhere 
seeing that the legal provisions w^ere obej’cd, and act- 
ing as magistrates to settle all petty disputes between 
workers and eontnictors on tlie s|X)t We agree with 
Mr Chadwick in thinking that all the degradation, 
iniquity, and misery which have been alludctl to, is no 
morO a necessary consequence of imhlic works, tlian 
plague was to past populations, or than fever is now ; 
and that if the means we speak of he adopted, there can 
he littte doubt that railway labourers will become as 
orderly as any other portion of the community. 

IY usages Oli: SOCTETY. * 
.A^obrkspondbst, a great Btunclcr for etiquette, hands 
nsNhe following hints; a knowledge of whicli, however 
commonplace, ho Jthinks may be useful to those not up 
to the mark in this weighty subject, ^ 

*X shall begin with calls. When yoii call at the 
house of an acquaintance, or indeed call anywhere, and 
do wot happon to find tlie party at home, you should 
leave your card. Leaving your nnruo will not do ; l»e-* 
cause names left verbally ure seldom correctly tlclivcrcd, 
if delivered at all, and yonr o-'ill may be said to go for 
nothing. Your caivl is tho enduring cvidoiico of your 
visit. The card is one of the iiio.st useful things in 
modem society. All are supposed to carry a snialf 
stoc’.k of these pasteboanl representatives about w'itli 
them, and the giving of one is very humk^ on many 
occasions, li'or example, in visiting, instead of sending 
in your name by a servant, hand in one of your cards, 
and then yon may he sure there will Ik* no mistake. 

* Having cither seen your acquaintanca*, or Igft your 
card, it is now the duty of your acquaintance (Hup]>os-ing 
it is a call of ceremonial intercourse) to il'turn the call 
withia a reasonable time. If lie do not call, you do not 
repeat your visit. And so h Because it may be 
bis wish to drop youFaciquaintancc, and^your continu- 
.iiig to call on mm may be disagreeable. Knowing tliat 
AUch is the rule, a second call from you sosms like 
fbi^ng yourself on his notice— a determination tliat fio 
ehatl not rid himself of you. The rufe of call for c;pll, 
therefo^m, is on tlie wholeu^not a bad one. ^It atfords 
, every one an opportunity ^ dropping an acquaintance 
when im Wiety is no longer wanted. In good society, 
no che ever cbmplpins that an a^uaintance has not re- 
tqftied a call^tlm thing is silently dropped. 

' ‘ f<faOs ,of c(q^mody, which are not usually performed 
ttH past one or two o’doci:, ore seldom expected to last 
ten or . fifteen minutes, and, as ^reiybody. 




they stay. Thwi » a ym odtf tnece of etiqiieti|e» w* 
has elton I fteqpently see genttesrtteq 

^.ing about a ibr hours; eaph . . hit < 

? below^ his anyHl^lt were a crime to part vrith it | 


even for a moment. A man might as conyeniently carry ! 
about a child's drum under hfs arm ; yet he cannot well 
escape from the annoyance. If left in the hall at.lar^ ^ 
parties, apd worth the stealing, the unfortunate hat will 
in an probability be never more sem by its owner ; for 
there appears to be nothing; Uke conscientiousness in the 
matter, of hats. ' How far the dread of losing the bat led 
to the practice of parading about with it under the arm, 
h of little consequence. The modem custom of keeping 
fast hobi of it during short or extempore visits, is co»i- 
sidered to indicate that you do not intend to stay any 
great length of time, nor expect nri invitatioii to remain ; 
to dinner, or any other meal ; in short, that it is your j 
design to vanish after a little friendly Hiit-chat. Tlius, 
laughable as it seems, there is really a meaning, and : 
not a bad meaning either, in the practice. A, host who ; 
wishes you to remain, or at least not to' go in a hurry, \ 
will beg to relieve you of your incumbrance. ' ' 

‘Next as to invitations. When Jroti a«k a person to j 
dinner. let it, if possible,* be done a week of ten di^vs in | 
advance; l>ecause, to ask a person. only a day or two j 
days before, looks as if you had bben disappointed of j j 
somebody ^Ise, and had asked him as a n)ero stop-gap. ' •< 
A short invitation is only allowable for olf-hand parties, j 
or with strangers who are passing through a town. 

‘ When you invite a person to dinner, or any other ! 
party at ^our house, specify only one day. Pon't say i 
you will be glad to sec him on either of two days, as jl 
Tuesday or Wednesday next. And why? Because this j. 
person may not Avislf to dine with or visit you at all ; ! 
and so far from a choice of days being tiiougbt an act • | 
of kindiH\ss, it may be considered one of servility, if not * I 
rudeness. Alvrays state ordy one day ; and Jet tlie in- I ' 
vitntion, like the answer, be unequivocal. ’ j 

‘ Invitations for several weeks in advance are almost ■ 
as bad as invitations for alternutivo days ; ber'anst* long ; i 
invitations convey tbo impression tliat tbe*inviter is • 
despcTfitcly ill olf fbr guests, and wisjies to insure a niim- i 
ber at all risks. Tho person invited is also apt to f»\'l i i 
that it is not hi» pleasure or convenience that is con- ; : 
suited; and to raise a feeling of this kind is auyiliing 
but consistent with true politeness, * ! 

* The receiver of an invitation has a duty to perform . ' 
ns veil ns its giver. It is incumbent on 111111 to say 
yes or wo at once— not to allow a post or a day to elapse . 
before answering. The reason is obvious ; a delay on l 
bis part looks as if )ie were w’luting for a bctler invil^- i 
tion before Jie made up his mind. Not to send a speedv | 
reply, therefore, is one oi the worst pieces of brcetling [ 
of which a niun can be guilty. It is also not using tlie • i 
invitcr well : for a dinner-party usually ciinsists opl}' I 
of a (icrtain number ; and if you ennnot accept tho in- ! 
vitation, snv so, in order that time may be allowed to ’ I 
invite another person in your p ncc. Let the answer 
also be distinct: no uncertainty is allowable: and if 
the invitation be accepted, let it be kept. 

*The answer to an invitation should be directed to ; 
the lady of boiisu. 

‘ I now come to tho fulfilment of the engagement. 
Borne time ago it was faeihionablo to be rather late — . i 
twenty minutes after the hour being considered a fair 
tiling. Nbw, prompt tp the hour is the rule, which is 
a great improvement., 'In attending two or three • 
dinners lately, I found that all had assembled within 
the spa^ of ten minutes^ , 

*A drawing-room is the domaii of ladies, and on 
entering, you first make your, obeisances to the lady of 
the mansion, who .is of. course ready to receive you. 
Leading thq ladies down stairs to the dining-room is 
a simple afiair; yet onemay be a novice in this as well 
as in .everything else. , .The rule is; for the iady you ^ 
take down to sit pn yppr right hand, if that can be 
mwaged conveniently. 6 ut when you’ take down the ! 
lady of the house, yoti- sib on lief right hand— tliat is, 
you have the seat pf.liQhopr. .'/It wiy not do for any | 
guest to rush forward tp oflfer his afm to-tJie lady of the *• 
house^ . The hopotir ot feadin^g her dowDj if not nsshmed • 
by the hort tP a fkvonred ^Pit, is taken by the most i 


I elderly gentfenjan, or the purttr of 
1 present To saro all denbt; 0]n, jtnis 
almost always asks ime Of tibe pM^to 
take Mrs So-nTid-SQ:dqWtt stiiirs. c > 
penerally strangers to' eaoh; ot.b«^ it' W W ‘ 

the host to make' a slmUait r^fdost 
men as respects the ptliier ^liidaes., : lAfe iim s^ecjbs m ; 
la<ly of greatest , cohsmtticnese, and lends her first 
The hostess waits to go down laat-^seOs oil go doWn^ 

I before her! , . 

I * In going dtmh Stairs, tlae lady should hare the widest 
I side, 8upj>()sing the Stair to bare a narrow and a wide 
. side, ns is the casci with winding^staira Better, how- 
cTcr, take the wrong' side, than make any fhss about 
• corrct'ting so small an error. 

‘ A custom, lately .(Some in, seetns to be deservedly 
gaining ground: Instead of sitting at the top and bot- 
tom of the tdble, the host and hostess sit opposite each 
other at the middle ; by wjiich means they arc more at 
. case, more in tlic centre of their guests, and better able 
to coidinunicate with each other. George IV. atlopted 
this practice. twenty yeat» ago: it is followed by the 
preselit qpeen. According to this arrangement, two 
persons can be acicomnioflated at each end of the table->- 
>. not a Imd point where there is limited accommodation. 

I * A tliuncr-parly usually hists four hours. If you go 
: at six, you may order yoiir carriage at ton ; if at seven, 

: it may come at-edeven ; and so on, AVhat dinner Ijpurs 
; are by and by to come to, I cannot telL J5?ot many 
! years ago. dinner ai live o*clo<;k was tliouglit mighty 
genteel } tiien we had half-past five j next came six, and 
.^ix and af-half— both of which are now general; but 
seven is also far from uncommon. That tho fashionable 
' dinner hour will he pushed on to eight, to nine, or to 
ten, is what w^e may reasonably expect When it comes 
’ ti) lids pass, will dinner houiurback to its ancient hours, 
or will it he extinguished as a formal mcftl? 

* So niueh for dinners : now for a Jktle about personal 
! dt‘(*f»riilion : and here I address myself chiefly t<» ladies, 
i In giving a dinner or evening party, take care to dress 
! somewh.'it less elegantly than any of your cxpi'ctcd 
, guests; because, were you to dress much more c.lo- 
j gnntly, it might be supposed that you invited the party 
1 only to astonish them with j'fiur finery, or at least to 
I show them that you could afford to dress better than 
! they — a thing not likely to bo agreeable to their feel- 
! ings. As under-dressing, may be considered disrespectful 
. to [Quests, it is equally to be avoided with over decora- 
tion. Good taste will suggest the propc^r medium. 

‘ [ must say a w^ord on tokens of sympathy., “ If you 
wish mo to weep, y()U must weep with me,” says the 
! Homan pwt. Quite reasonable this. If you wish to 
I condole with a friend, you must at least" employ the 
I ornbleriis of Wo. In calling on an acquaintance who is 
! ill mourning, put on a little mourning also — don’t go in 
flusliy attire, out of character with tho occasion.' If 
i A'our correspondent seals his letters with black, seal yoUr 
' replies with black also, These may be trifies, hut if 
i they tend to give any oiie gratification, why hot practise 
' them ? A thousand cpmforts in life depend on what are 

r hi trill sically trifles. 

‘The prompt answering of letters is 'considered an un- 
eqnivoctd mark of a gehueman ^d a man of business, 
ij Why is delay the reverse? Be^se not to answer a 
I letter (supposing it deserves to b0.^awerod) is the same 
I thing as not Hfiswei!|||jg whw you are spoken to; and 
I everybody knows thaHhat is bail enough. < Yet some 
. people, who ftiean nothing wrong, but are only ignorant 
i of w'hat is due to the feelings pf others; are most remiss 
! in the answering' of letters, Mid wilt allq# days and 
i weeks to elapse .before 'det^l!|^hihg r^ly. When 
letters arb' conceived in an..un]p!etunel^^ 
spirit, it is of course allowabte ti^d misctnable to let 
I them remain tm&nswcred, . pifiwShf . of rt^rlety, for 
I exumplc,.who ate prated yrftH j^ti^ 4U sorts^of 
frivolous subjects,' freqiWtly »or lio purpose | 
to get huld of their autograph, may vdry-ekCWbly take, 
some latitude in regard tp wte rule. ^ '^i 




asldnlafter the beiilth cf a p^n^retetfonStgive’'' ' 
ifa pt^^Jier, njfopi^ nsine'apd.^te, unftss ft jSe a/ 
Ask for Mtt or Miss afid Su on : never/ 
‘Hotr is your 'Wife??* “r.hope' yoj^ daughter is 
I' Ao* Any', such mode 'of address w ihffcoleriibly 

ir-fw^lliar. otSBIhaiI • 


an oflbnee by 

re-oson, objectionablp*’^; i 


. I .'liv 


' urofWiSf.^: 

' gAVimOS^ BANkS. 


A corro8yMmclent,j||fniog himnelf * Ah Rtigllritniim,* makSs a{6w Im 
remarks on ths p^r rai aaringe' Bnnks wtafirh appmripd In ths v * 
Jourbal of January 17, being chiefly an abridsnicnt of a paper i 
by Dr Ohalmarl in the Sortli Jiritifrh JBepfeWt This ttcnUciroan 
lainentB that, that ftapitr, tin* view of advanioaes frofii. litth, • i 
a^pumiilatlofiB to the worktnir man ritould be M>‘'muoh Itmltixl Ito 
provision ap:ainst HlrltncMHi and old age. He oontomplates, afid ft > 
apiiparB to iin nrlth Justice, bc:iiofit4 gilding and (mpimug thb ge- t 
ncnil cMirrent of the labouring man's exibtenee, as » peasIbtB'fesuU .! 
of saving. In many circumstances ' a labourer,* he says,' * having *; 
rcali-sed a few pounds nut of his wages, may rent on acre or |io m < 
hand, buy an additional pig. take advantage of a right of ^gammon ; 
for A cow or a sheep : as he goes on, ho may add flelit to ,6efd-, till he 
has almost a farm, finch things are done ; and undoubtedly not ; 
only is a bo.ttnr stylo of living so .nttained, but even greater security ] 
Is made Against evil days of nvery kind, than by continuing fo - j 
board in a savings' bank. In other eircomsttofim men ntay-hh^ 
prove their condition by similar means. Hundreds of .-cuitabW-^ 
exiK'fllcnts suggest tiien)hclve.s to the frug.il and vigilant mna wjio | < 
po^scMsos A little money. 1 rcnkcmber Muno rcmarknble iitstaticcs ; j 
of colliers advancing t1iemse1ve.s, by dint of little savings, fruni tho ' i 
common working sitnatlon to that of renters of levels, and that 
while they were still young men. I know an instance of a jwmg I 
tnfui ho, from an ocenpation yielding one pound a^week, raised 
himself At one briifging iti flvu hiuidivd per anrium ; aind what were • 
♦he means for effecting Mich 1 / change? . A lady giiro him Ii.W to j 
rent a level in the railway constnietion ; which w.»i>> speedily repaid J 
with gratitude. Po ecrviccahle may a little aecnmiilntiCn provd j 
even in the humblest wallcs of life!' are content Unit these i 
remarks should sneak for them selvee; only deeming it ii«c«Miuy '• 
to add, that thercVuiy be virfno and happiness in thelionies of the I 
lah.-.iring uIasm>h without F|tc)i mi employment of savings ; btit 1 
{F iH iindouhled that, in the present constitiitfon of society, we go- i 
neriilly t-ee both linpitn od in proportion ns absol 4tc iKiv^ty is left j 
.♦ehind. ■ . ! 

THE onv.noav PAMip. j 

Wilh reference to n paper In No. ICS^Dcw Talent (U> in the MaU 1 
Lhii’ f — a oorres]>ondent 'Mtreugtticns our Argument for n so>far fa- | 
vouralilo answer to that 'picstioh, by telling us that the Hcrles of^ j 
(fregorios holding pTofessioniil chair.** in Edinburgh during the Ig:^ 
huiidrrd ,ii>:irs, is of the same family with the equally cclebratoA,. 
mathcTnatielan'? of the pn'ciHlIiig century. As this fartifly history 
may be regardc # ns a curious natural fact, sliuwlng the long diHicMt! , 
o'eertniu characters of mind, we give some of the dtvtaila of qiir ' 
o^*i-rtSpondent*s letter. 

* * Tho flrat man of any note in tho family was John Gregory, ml- 
nlsterof Dnimoak, son of a burgi».Huf Alx^deonj whose finder or 
gr:indfather was n M'Grcgor frorti Glenlyou, a yonni^r jpn of •- 
M ‘dregop of Horo in tlint valley. The minister of Drunioak livei^.' • 
dnrlng the civil vwrs, and seenia to have been *-*.gay canny,*' ihr, j 
like the vic.ir of Bray, he stuck In through all' thq troiibles, and \ 
bought A good estati>— Kinairdy in Banffshire. • Tlo married a lady • 
named Anderson, tbo davghter oLi? m^ posmwetng retnailcable i 
I mechanical abilities, and herself*!® ifiSrfWh of eupci^r luteliec;. . 
Ehe ft was who la siipi)osed to have brought the talent Into the ■ , 
family. Of the minister's eldest son, it iv only rccordeil that ho * 

I was stabbel in a fray by Crichton of Frendranglit. Tho second, 1 
Darid, tho eldest of Miss Anderson’s children, siiooeetlcd to thO 1 
estate. He was taught rnatheinaticH by hta niothia*, and was c«.vn-' ' J 
slderAlagoad geunictrici.in, thoiigli bnly oaan amateur. David., 
had twent}'>i7tjie chlldrco, wlvo ofScoiirae ato up his ostato} but-' 
Ahreo of them wereprofnMmra of mathematioa at tme time ; namri^;: ; 
David, Arst of Kdinbufgh, afterwards of Oxford, a friend of < 
Newton., and a lirst-rate mgtbexnfltioian ; Jonilw, and 
tlio son of David bocnino profoaaor of history .it Oxmrd, dsikii^ 
Of Ghristchuroh. Ho hod three sons, who, being by tlielr nuMheir “ 
oonneciod with tho English orlatooracy, took td^'bionesnivddogv, 
and Soon died out. Tho dean's fine library wu* bsqUMteed to ther. 
late !>r James Orognry of Kdlnbiirgh ; but sSmelfil^ Wde'BOglectiMl 
at Oxford, and, I briiove, finally and eqifieBried. Nltlier; 
James or Oharies, the btpjtben of the dm Imvld, ' hod a Son^ 
diSrles, alto a pr^osser of ifiatbemiittoa ^ It la also ♦ln)rthy of ' 
notl, that from two daughttfi jjiif Hie fisri; David Gregory 
two other profbasoras nsmela^ Fto f l gB to f Tryiae of Morisoliiil' 
toge, end the •celebrated Dr ThmoS Arid, ahthor'of the Inquiry..; 
into the n«man Mind *, ' b<iCh:onvkfNB itwte mathematloiAiui.' ' f, '• 
*Xt to woU known ihki'Dr oiiginally a'rietgywiSBVj): 

ihoughv his fltoulttoeiiot tying fae'geytTaeqttfiSl 

roputatkin In tho jpnifei|l(A. Tliefbllowln([. .(otlgikialt aasodoto & - 
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the greet irictaphysiciRii, etrikiogly proree the tnapplioahfUty of 
hla powers to the pulpit. In a porld) oloee to Old Aberdeen lived a 
kind of half idiot,, who had aii'amaiBing memory. Insomuch tliat 
ho could repeat any sermon which he hoard even after years had 
elnpBod ; and hi.s great pleasure was ip listening to sermona an^ re- 
peating thfiii. AVhen Ueidj ^ ati elderly man, visited his old imi- 
versity of King's College, heaeagd of this Aian, and was anxious 
tosoe him. Ho went aceordlrtgl^M^^thc man's laird, who in- 
tnjducod Ucid, and re<|i]ested the mlh to give a specimen of hSs 
powora by repeating the sermon of tho preceding Simday. **f 
dintm hop,** says the man. * *i£ 1 can do that; but I'll tell ye 
what 1 can do ; 1*U lei ye heiig^n|l|irmon that your freend here 
preached in tor Atweel he w'as a ptilr 
hand." Held did not mumlWmin^lie proiiosal ; but when he 
heard tlie fellow begin and repeat cnrredly a sermon which he 
had actually preached there about twenty wars before, and which 
! I was really a miserable production, ho tum\l on his heel without 
' ^ wolfing for tho conclusion o( this romarkable'if roof of memory. 

* 1 have now to go back to James, the third sou of the old minis- 
ter, and tho younger brother of Ujpvid. This w:^ the inventor of 
tho reflecting telescope, lie tims professor of nia^cmaJcs first in 
Aberdeen, afterwards In Edinburgh, where he die > early of apo- 
plexy, folio whig a sudden attack of amaurosis, which is said io 
! have come on while he \\im shpwing his pupils tho planets of Jiipi- 
' > ter through that tube by which lie biul so much Increased tho power 
.of vision to the rest of mankind. He was, as well ns his nephew 
' David above-mentioned, the friend and corresfjondent of Newton, 
many of whose letters continue in tho posbeMsion of James's 
desi'cndunts. In fact these Gregorios were among the first to 
adopt and teach Newton's views; they did so long before those 
views were admitted at (Cambridge. His son Jamc.s boc.imc pro- 
fessor of medicine in King's College, Aberdeen, holding tho very 
same chair which, a hundred years lator, was occupied by one of his 
defloendants. Ho was a man of strong sound prnf;tic.al sense, and is 
still remembered locally as the author of many iiiiproYuments. He 
planted, in 1726, the JUtdicincr^s Glebe with the tine trees now orna- 
menting it; and a dike on the Don is still called after him Gri^oru^s 
• JHhe. He acquired a fislilng on that rivcrv*which now bcloiiKS to 
, one of his descendimts. lie had two sons— James, who atone tiino 
held the same medical chair ; and John, who also held that chair, 
blit was inviUnl to KdinburgU, and thero distmgiiished himself. 
He wrote a “ FatheA Legacy to- his IhaughterH,^ an oftcif-printed 
book, and A Comparative Yiow o^Mnn aiidtlio Aniin.'il World," 
one full of common seiisi', and W’blch lias conii'ibutc<l nio-t pow'cr- 
' fully to tho i itrodnctioii of rational habits among our bidios, in 
reference to tho iturslug and physical education of their children. 
Ho also publisivd ** Lectures on the Duties and ^Nullifications of a 
Physician," a work distinguished by a high strain of morality , and 
, sUU looked upon ns a standard. • 

I * Dr John Gregory had two sons— James, professor of the institutes 

; of niedlcine 111 the KdinburgU university, mid who stiKid at thq 
head of his profession in that city, author of tho w'ell-knowii 
< ** Consi>CGtus Medicinie;” and William, who entered the Englisli 
church, and had a stall in Cunterbury cathedral. Of Hr Jamen’s 
family, one is tho present professor of chemistry in ICdinbiirgh ; 

' finothor, Donald, W'ho diml in li0), was n profound and aeciirato 
antiqu.'iry, and author of a book of extraordiuary roscareh, entiticil 
**A Ilibtory of tho Western IliKhlands and Islands;" a third, 

' David, died in 3 ’outh, but not befuro ncquii-it'g the charnctcrof a 
first-rate matliemutician at Cambridge, where ho J.ad ostuhliJuHl 
and oonduch'A ii matheni.atlcal journal. In him the original 
tiilfnt of the family mignt be said to have blaxoil out In all Its 
pristine liLstre; for tho two intorinediatc generations, although 
, entitled to bo c.'illed goad mathematicianH, had not distinguishc-d 
thein.solves in this line. Finally, it ought not to be forgotten that 
ono of tho daughtt;rs of Dr John Gregory was tlic mother of Dr 
W. F. Alison, who succeeded his uncle in the chair of the iiustitutos 
of medicine ; and of Archibald Alison, author of the History of the 
French llovolution.* 

It thus appears that^jUfof^^he clA'cr Miss Anderson, who 
lived In tho time of Cromwell, have proceeded /<)u?'0v*n jirnfmor*, 
some of them men of extraordinary ability, and ono of tliem a 
groat inventor; besides other men of eminence In lit^atiiro and 
philosophy. As talent has thus descended, ever since the first gene- 
ration, from male to iniUe, It would appear that the favourite theory 
of its descending invariably through mothers is inconsistent with 
facts. One particular in the history of the GrrKorio^.i8 pcouliarly 
striking— the sudden outbreak of tlie original mathematical talent, 
after having bod only a subdued oxlstcnco through three genera- 
tions. We are forolhly reminded by It of what Washington frving 
tells of the revival of family features in great-groat-grandahildren. 

!« somewhat curious to rclleeton this long list of eminent 
menliaving had their remoter or4;in in tho solitudes of GlOnlyon, 
amongst the wild clan Gregor. This reminds us of on anecdote 
which Sir Walter Scott gave in the final edition of his novel of Hob 
Roy, and whlchscannot bo the worse of being herd rsprinted. lt<>b 
was, it seents, asnt by the Bari of Mar. in 1716 to raise tho arm- 
bearing man of a portion of tho clan seated near Aberdeen. ' While 
In tills he niet a relation of a very different dUas and obarac- 
ttsTTrom ' those whom ha was sent to summou to anna This was 
Dr James Qreli^y fby descent a Macgrpgor), the patriarch of a 
dynasty of iiitif<»aortdtstljRgiM literary and sefantiflo talent, 

and the grandfaJdier of tho lata eminent phj'Hlolaa aad^aceompllslied 
ecbolar^ Profassor Oregory of Bdinhufgh. this gantldodn was at 
the time professojr of tnedfofbo in King's College, Abe«d^« and son 
M Dr Jatn» Oregory^ distinguished in science as the Inventor of the 


reflecting telescope. With such a family it may seem our friend 
Bob could have hod little communion. Dut civil war is a sixioic.** 
of misery which introduces men to strdnge bcdfeliowa Dr Gregory 
thought it a point of prudence to claim kindred at so ciriticiil n 
period with a man. so formidable and influential. He invited Jtob 
Roy to his house,- and treated him with so miioh kindness, that ho 
produced in his generous bosom a degree of gratitude which seemed 
likely to ooeasion very inconvenient effects. 

* The professbr had a son abont eight or nine years old; a llvcb” 
stout boy erf his age, with whoso appearance our Highland Robin 
dJood was much taken. On the day before Ills departure from the 
house of his learned relative, Rob Roy, who had pondercil deeply 
how ho might requite his cousin's kindness, took Dr Giegory aside, 
and addrcsGcd him to this purport :— ** My dear kinsman, I have 
been thinking what I could do to show my sense of 3 'oiir hospitality: 
Now, here you have a fine-spirited boy of a son, whom 3 'ou are 
ruining by cramming him with your useless book-learning ; and I 
am determined, by way of manifcBtlug my groat good-will to you 
and yours, to take him with me, and moke a man of him.” Tho 
learned professor was utterly overwhelmed when hie warliko kin.s- 
man announced hfs kind piurpose, in language which Implied no 
doubt of its being a proposal which would ho, and ought to bo, ac- 
cepted with tho utmost gratitude. Tlio task of apology or explana- 
tion was of a most delicate description ; and there might have been 
coiistdorablc danger In siifferliig Ilob Roy to perceive that ttio pro- 
motion with which he threatened the son was, in the father’s eyes, 
the ready road to thd gallows. Indeed every cxciuie. which ho 
could at iirA think of— such as regret for putting bis friend to 
trouble with a 3 'outli who had been educated in tho Lowlands, and 
so on— only siFcngthcucil the chieftain’s inclination to piitroiii.''Q 
his young kinsman, as he suptiosod they arose cntlrolyfrom the 
modesty of tho father. Ho woidd for a long timo take no niiology, 
and even spoke of carrying off the youth by a certain degree of 
klndlv violence, whether his father consent^ or not. At length 
the i»rplexcd profess^jr pleaded that his son was very young, and 
in .*111 infirni state of health, .ind not yet ablo to endiiro tho hard- 
shijisof a mountain life; but that, in another year or two, he hoped 
his health would be firmly establlhhed, and bo would Iw In a fitting 
condition to attend on his brave kinsman, and follow out the splen- 
did du.stjn{es to which ho opened tho way. This agreement being 
made, the cousinH parted, Rob Roy pledging his honour to carry 
his young rchition to the hills with hint on his next return to 
Aherfletmshire, and Dr Gregory doubtless praying in lib Micrct 
w»ul that he might never see Hob's Highland fuco again. 

‘ JiimtiS Gn'gory, who thus es<'api.Ml being his kinsman's rpcruit, 
and in all probability his hciiehraan, was afterwords profcssoi of 
niedicino in the college, and, like most of his family, dbtingiibh'-d 
by his Hciuntifie acqiiironicntH. He was rather of an irritabl'' and 
pertinacious disposition; and his friends were wont to remark, 
when he showed any symptom of t.hi*8C foibles, "Ah, this cumes 
of not having been educiilcd by Rob Roy ! " ’ 


SONNET. 

Thr mirthful spring hath come to us at last : 

Doivn her bright brow she riiaktw the sp.'irkllng dew, 

And from her leafy screen, peeps buigiiing through, t 
Coaxing to distaut Hirmr. tlie nippiiig blast I 
I'ho mossy buds sprinii proudly up and fast ; ' 

For her while arm and robe of wavy blue 
Daintily o'er tiieir tender hbiwis she threw, 

Till tho fierce TVind King sliould have ridden piost. 

Now, undisturbed, w'c foci her dear caresses, 

Nov* from the rainbow-foam strange mu.sic sending. 

Now, as her graceful foot the green earth pre8.scs, 

The forest niinstrcds their soft tones are bleudiug ; 

And the rich inocAso from her amber tresses 
Comes from her golden throne In clouds dosuending. 

F. H. S. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE VEGETA15LK KTNGTIOM. 




In Great Britain a very larec proportion of tho itnfiorlB 
consists of raw produce, obtained from tho vcil^tablo king- 
dom. Thus in the year 1830, the nebj^roduoc of tho 
custoimhouse duties amounted to Jf.22,774,fl91. Of t^is 
large sum not less than L.2i,127,4R was collected upon 
vegetable, L.1, 177,091 upon animal, and only li.72,323 upon 
mineral substances. These sums are certainly not in jiro- 
poriion to the importance to the country of tho throe 
kingdoms of nature, as the.oiinports cons^t^tmi^dy of manu- 
factured articles, both of mihend and anhnal il^ducts, ns 
well as of the vegetable nubstances previotisly Imported; 
but tliey very strikingly confirm the commercial import- 
ance of the vegetable Rmg^nu-rXh' 



PQbnsbod by and R. CuaJ«»xhs» High Sirq^WR^inbuTgli (also , 
'98, MIUmt otrsst; fUsigoV)'; and,' with their permission, by W. 8. 
Dna, AmeaGonicjrrhondon.*-Prittted by RixApirtHv aifll Evaxs, 
'WhttQhriurs, London. 
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■^MY BATHER THE LAIRD. 

[It ^lay be i^ell to staio that thJe pieco^tho flr.st of a short scrfcs 
ii) whlbh, as It appears to tis, dotnestlo life is akotchcd with singu* 
lar spirit and fidelity of pencUr-is really what it appears to he, the 
roiiipoaltlon of a lady advanced in life, the daughter o( a Iliglilond 
proprietor of ancient name. This first paper depicts tbu uorth- 
C'luntry gentleman of the eoncluelou of what Wii rnny call the age 
of old'Worid ihhiga—tha time when th(*re was no systematie agri- 
culture, no struggling activity, and only a simple and antiquated 
hind of refinement A second paper shows a transition state of 
tilings in the middle the last war ; and a third, we bolievo, will 
sot forth the oontrast afforded by the present stage of society.] 

I r must ')e above a hundred years since my father was 
born, for he did not marry early, and I, liis youngest 
child, am now something past seventy. 1 have always 
lu ard that ho was near his fiftieth year at ray birtlu 
My first recollection of him is ns an elderly man, grave,] 
yet kind in manner, passing through the quiet routine 
of his life with the dignity befitting the laird of the wild 
ITigiilund gUni that was his heritage. Of his youtli I 
know little. In those days children held hut distant 
in^'Crcourse with their parents; they seldom shared 
Ihoir confidence, cither as to memories of the pa.«;t or 
plana for the present or the future. Orders were given 
and obeyed, with a little sternness on the one hand, and 
extreme submission on the other; and thus was pre- 
served the distance in position then considered essential 
to ^ood family government. 1 learned, however, that 
he had been partly educated at Aberdeen, that he had 
made one or two journeys to Kdinburgh, had even been 
in London, and, upon some particular occasion, bad gone 
from thence far as Dover, where he had had a peep 
of the French coast, 

^ly mother w'as not a Highlander, on account of which 
defect she had never been thoroughly popular among 
her hii8baad*s vassals, whom, perhaps, she did not suf- 
ficiently understand to bo enabled to conciliate. She 
was of an ancient border race, descended from some of 
those moonlight ridera whose fame has hardly passed 
^ fiway wdth their rude age, yet wlio were so little ac- 
counted of by the proud dans of the Highlands, that, 
despite her beauty, liet graces her unwearied benevo- 
lence, my mother, never, in thifr eyes, filled tlie place 
of her predeo^sor^ my grandlnieiiher, the Lady liacliel, 

> a^termagaot of a vfd&ian, who ruled her whole house- 
I hold by tiie help of a good stick,- and fed ever so many 
I rebels iii tbe daveff;aad woods in the very face of the 
: govcrnmeuj^'':j. \ ■ 

The bekuttful^ gleni, ifliy ancestors se* 

'■ veral long hges ag6, ah over 

the * north countrlo,* runs deel» upinti^ the ch«^ of hills 
which stretches oentrat Highl.«nids, lost iii a 

pine forest ai the npi^Jlead, and at we other eaj^nd- 
*iug towards one 

seating ^these spsall ri?er,f 

• • • ■" ' > V- 


terrupted ihjis course by rocky birchen- wooded banks, 
fi|)ls within a mile of the lake, over so steep a precipice, 
as to entitle it to the reputation it has long maintained, 
of being one of the finest bits of' scenery in the district | 
iVbaut tlie middle of its descent the ttream is broken | ' 
by a high, black angular rock, dividmg the water into ' 
two diverging catllracts. On a sort of natural terrace 
raised from the meadow, bac:kcd by the gray mountiins, I 
the lake in front, tlic stream at hand, the waterfall in , 
full view, stood, in my fiither’s day, the ruins of an old j 
massive tower, with the usual long, high, parrow steep- i , 
roofed house attached to it It was the ancient seat of | 
the family; but n^y father, rinco his marriago, hod | 
never lived there, .my graiidmotlicr, the much-revered j 
T.ady Ttachel before-mentioned, having demurred as to | 
the nei^essity of rernovM from the place she was used j ' 
to. My gentle mother, tTierefore, had prevailed on him 
to occupy, in the meanwhile, wdiat liad been the join- ' 
ture house on the property, a nnle or two farther up s 
the glen ; and ^wheu, in the course of years, the castlo 
became vacant, they liad grown unwilling to leave this 
their humbler dwelling-idacc. They found, too, it would 
be cheaper to add to it than to repair the more chief- ' 
taiiily- looking residence. They therefore built two 
heavy square wings to the lowly centre, with what was 
called a back ‘jamb' fo* kitchens; walled in a bit of 
ground behind for a garden ; set the barn, the poultry- 
house, the forge, and a labourer's hut or tw-o, down in 
full view on ^onc ^ide ; the stables and cow-sheds in an . • 
equally conspicuous situation on the other; with a duck- i > 
pond ill front, and a sun-dial before the door, to watch . 
over it; and the^wholc prcniises bqjng at a most re- 
spoctiul distance from every appearance of a tree, it 
w'as altogether the only ugly spot in the neighbour- , , 
hood. . ' . , ' . 

Within, the arrangements corresponded to the 
taste displayed without. 1 OUswfi^iforget now lK)|r all 
the different rooms were connected ; but I knoM^ that 
half the fj^mily lived on the ground-floor, the remainder 
up in the garrets, leaving the first floor entirely for com- | 
pany. My fatlier and mother occupied a small parlour, 
witn a slcK^ing-closct ailjoii^ng it» in one wing ; lay 
French governess and I had the same oitent of accoai* 
modation in the other; the old but -and -ben wei^ 
turned^into rather a handsome entrance-halt, a nd whht | 
vrould have been really a fine dining-room, 
coiling been higher. There was a good ^.taircase too, 
leading up to a long, narrow drawing-^pi, and the bed- 
chambers for visitors. My fqpr brokers, with tlieir 
tutor and the servants, were a^ l^ackc^ a\!ray in tlie 
garrets, as were the applesVthi? {bathers, and the ouie^ 

The, furniture was (or the mosb peH plain enough, 

In the dining-room I roi^ttiber^ neither curtains uot 
carpetj yet 1 Uiink .tiMre fnve l^n a 
pelt Fmch fiuhio&i tound the long Mle. . Ther^.^iM^ 



a' sort of beAnfct at the of Yoont^ lYelt {tiled irith 
plate and fihiss upon occiUribn^ eUn^r mUj^ ftbd jugiH 
and horns deeply tipt; )a large '^ter or tiro^.afVd.a 
c(»iple of vase*, with of loioig-stalketl, 

very small glasBes, mag of them with spiral eteins 
curiously eniixissed or HulsedMpd three diifcrcnt-siaed 
ro;i 1 <diina punch^bdvls, |bd A great quantity of small 
silv(;r-edged hom ladles. *My mother's parlour, where 
we always bre^alted whep alone, had, in the winter, 
a horne-^nade carpets iio^ Uack, yellow stuff our- 
tainsvAad A hlgh-rocsked'-codeh. * Jfi a closet nto the 
dre, she WaS in the habit of puttingLall such deucnciea 
as she ^reserved for our private enteminincnt; or rather 
for hOr's and my father's, as we ehil\xMi seldom camo 
inlTor more than the iflaincst fare. Vie mantelpiece 
was covered with snuff-boxes, of every soYc of shape and 
vahiet antongst which were a Tew foreign yicUs. Over 
it hung, crossed, my father's two swordsV’n dirty red 
bags. The drawing-room was more raagnideent. Till 
curtains were of silk, fVinged the same as the bed- 
hangings and the curUins of tlie lx‘st bedroom, which 
opened out of it. " The carpet, tliougli not quite cover- 
ing the room, was a purchased one, and handsome ; the 
tall chairs, ranged in rows against the walls, were 
covered with iny mother's own needlework ; the walls 
theniselves were hung with family portraits — the Lady 
Kaclud figuring there in dishevelled hair and a flame- 
coloured gown ; and on the mantelpiece was a liirge 
glass-case, filled with white paiicr flowers, manufacture 
by my Frtmch governess, wdio had also made a filigree 
basket, inlaid with what we childreu^alled sheep silver, 
gathered from the granite stones by mo, her pupil. It 
stood on a small tabic near a harpsichord, (opposite to a 
neat cabinet. There w'as also a round table, on« which 
was set a tray of tea china — thneups hardly bigger than 
those of the doll sets of this uge—iuade of the clear egg- 
shell china, ajid really used, as I liavo seen, in an after- 
noon by my mother and such lady guests as occasionally 
occui>icd the state bedroom. Tea w'afl not at that 
time a daily luxury with us. As a meal, my mother 
never got reconciled to it*, her own usual breakfast 
was soup, and wheaten bread baked on the girdle, witlic 
a very small glass of brandy after it. Meat, flsli, wine, 
spirits, bread, milk, sonietiraos chocolate, were served- 
before the guests. I think my father generally took 
porridge. The breakfast was late — so was the dinner ; 
i but my recollections of these very early days are «m- 
; fuMid, as I mixed but little with the c()mpany. 
j When alone, my mother's usual morning dross was a 
; chintz bed-gown over a quilted petticoat/ and on her 
I head a square handkerchief of cambric, trimmed with 
I lace, placed straighji across her foruhead. and pinned at 
! the back beneath its extra drapery,^ which, hanging • 
1 down Ixihind, formed a high ear on cither side, some- 
thing like tho coiffure of the old Kochells fisherwoinen, 
or the prints of our Henry of Holiiigbroke. By the 
middle of the day she w^s dfossed in her dark silk fuU- 
skirtad gown* or her of warm cloth in winter 5 

a lacq handkerchief, or a thick shawl over her bosom, 
according to - the season ; her hair slightly powdered, 

I and pulled oddly up from her forehead to th^crown of 
her head, supporting a fiat muslin cap, with a deep 
flapping frill, and long ends of ribbon dangling from it 
III fuller dress tliero was taore cap, and mo^ lace, and 
luoro^ lewder taid t remmuber once or twice a little 
hat, with puffs.pf ribbon and feathers; to honour which, 
Jigr long diamond eHr-riugs were addled, and a* single 
iiesiis; or a black velvet Imnd with a diam<^ 
dasp, fixed mind her throata Her broooh in full dms 
was my father'e picture set, in brUlianto, altogether 
about the 9ize of a modern card-case. She had one dress 
wliieh .iido hot remcmlsdr to have ever seen her wear; 
and whidi llbye tiow beside me, among othier venep- 


posed of whlte watered latestaring, embroidi^iii'sUTer. 
It was probiibl)iih«tjr wedding-dress," fin^ 


was taken of it. Her .occupations were* nil quiet, for 
her health was indifibrent ; yet I always remember her 
as busy and cheerful. She rose early, gave Ivor prders in 
the family, heard me read my * cna)pi^’ refio herself 
for a short time in Aoma.seriotie bdoltf tbok-a turn in 
the garden, gathered lii^s, prepared ^,dr cofifretionary, 
or her siiups, or; her infhslOBS— for she was both head 
cook and head apothecary^aiid then she worked chair j 
oDvers, and stools, and rugs, like her great^granddhildren. | 
She seldom moved from home ; neither had she often 
ceremonious company to entertain'; but a trance visitor 
was a very frequent occurrence, as my father's Was a 
house where the passing guest was always welcome. 

My father's time was less fully decupled, as Iri his 
day the care of property was a very, simple' matter. 
The little crofts, stolen from the thick birchwood that 
clustered upon eyery bank thi^ughopt jthe .g]te)i, were' 
let in small patches to innumerable tenants, 'who paid 
their trifling rent in kind or.lab«Ui^so mahy days’ 
work, so much corn, so many peats, so mucli poultry : 
our own flirm supplied the rest : and all the mondy he 
ever looked upon was what his large flock of sheep pro- 
duced him.* Ills pipe was therefore of some impbrtance ; 
he opened his red-flapped gold-loced waistcoat after 
dinner, reclined in one of those corner chairs witli a 
low circular back, which presented its losenge-set seat 
to the curious in antique comfort, and holding the long 
pipe lightly across the fingers of his beautiful hand, he 
indulged in a reverie no one ventured to disturb, I 
have him now before me— calm, serene, placidly enjoy- 
ing the quiet he loved. His wig was short-tailed, 
slightly powdered, off his forehead, and the strings of 
stiffened hair that fell from it nearly reached his shoul- 
ders ; the wide long-skirted coat possessed no collar, nor 
did the shirt ; and the deep cntl* of the coat-sleeve did 
not reach down within an inch vt two of the full 
shirt-sleeve, which was flnishcMl bjr a doable ruffle, that 
showed to much advantage the shape and colour of his 
hand. I don't think he was handsome ; there were no 
features of particular beauty; no expression but scri!- 
nity; yet there m moments when my early -formed 
taste, shocked by tho bustle of modern manners, lias 
reverted with regret to tlie gentlemanly reiiosc of mj 
father. 

He had two brothers, one of whom he had long lost 
sight of; for, by some strange accident, very uncommon 
in that age, he hud gone in nis youth with ids regiment 
to India. The other, my uncle tlie captain— for, ins 
a matter of course, he also had been a soldier— had 
seen some service in various parts of Europe ; lie had, 
however, Retired early frqm his profession, owing ^0 
some disgust he had received in it, and he had lived for 
many years at a small farm not very distant fn»m our 
own. Tiic captain being a bachelor, passed much of 
his time at my father's ; he had his long pipe too, and 
he sat at the opposite side of the fire to the laird, keep- 
ing him silent company. They were Very unlike. The 
laird, negligent in air and in dress, seemed to play with 
his whiflii of tobacco ; Wbife it wax* qfiifo a matter of 
business with the captain, who, stiff, erect, with plaited 
stock and ribboned queue, ^ and short decisive inan-s 
ner, smoked in good earnest so many puffs to the ' 
minute. ^ . 

My nude’s home was a mere cott^e; q. parlour with 
theusud sleeping-dqset. ’a4joiniugit, a 'ambtO room for 
a frierii, and the kltolfon. Vbry^featifar was the fur- 
niture, very fow the sbrrahts, vfliy simple the fare*; 
but they suited both the habitd and the finances of 
the Oaptain, with the hdp pf the lafrd’s fireside. My 
brothers and I liked to visit the. O^aiq, v^J^des Ihe 
bowl of brokeq milk, the cheese 

and tbiddly-buttieted ciatdliesl el^:j|mSekQeper 

gave us, mjf dnd^ hM which wo 

were always glad to listefl of his fow 

Campaigns, tales of hlbi duK life, fright- 

flu i^a-stonns 'lMi 'httd 

and the flSflia hml been • 
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army of swordit. ^ggeiris piitoLi, and eaitbin^ vith.A 
mititary Bai^h festonra around tliaiiii H.a bad. a atuall 
garden, in wbioHi^ beaiae^ the coiumon Tegetablef theii 
jcultivnted, vaji ja bed^ of jB^ovehevnea xieTer pruned^ 
so full of hali^ f^^tr sinrir of coiiiise, buj^'jio sweeti 96 
highly-fla?oured, I isroold give aU gigantic insipidi-; 
ties of these gardening'^days for one Spo^oh j^t or tny 
unulo the captain’s, black gooseberries. He ‘^k foi&% 
pride in thei^. himselfi ahd had particiijbar feature in 
observing , thdm^o ripen by my mother’s birthday— a 
gala^day ddy. celebrated. Oar nearer rdations, when 
they could be reached, were always invited to it, with 
many of their retainers, and all our own people, from 
every corner of the glcDr iThcrewas a dinner in the 
long dihing-rodb), and a dinner in the barn, wliich was 
afterwards cleared for danchig-^^ntle and simple meet- 
ing in.peidbct felloii^ship. 

Upon this occasion the captain invariably wore his 
uniform. It was a little tight— for his regular habits, 
and bis native air combined, bad ratiier encouraged an 
inclinaiipii iu his ggure to rotundity — ytst it suit^ him 
' wcU( the Iqng qneuc figuring almost as an uprigiit, 
while his head was bending low before niy mother, 
with whom the etiquette of years had established that 
he was to open, tiie ball. The chapeau bras pressed 
tiglitly under one arm, the other was extended reso- 
lutely to touch with its single-fingered point the gently- 
raised hand of his partner. ' Quietly and gracefully I 
rtniernber my mother moving tlirough the slow strath- 
spey in lier long, rich,.full gown, her stately head and 
diamond, drops j while my uncle’s busy feet— in the 
lien tost of low-quartered shoes, where sparkled most 
brilliant buckles — worked merrily away in double time 
to tlio fanxily ‘ rant* 

I I hud two aunts, both of them younger than my 
I father, and both married long before Miad any recol- 
I lecjtion of them. They were settled in different dircc- 
; lions, each more than what was then a good day’s 
journey from us. They had married, well— lairds suited 
to such ladies. My uocles-in-law wgp * well connected 
and well descended,’ and fur their means they hud acres 
enough, whatever they made of tliem. One attribute 
of wealth they possessed in abundance— overwhelming 
fiuuiiics. My Aunt Grace had latterly brought five 
sons and two. daughters to the family gatherings — ^licr 
stock } while my more discreet Aunt Peiiuel selected 
for^inspection only a few specimens firom tlie eight or 
ten sturdy urchins that enlivened her home. 

X wish 1 could call to mind more accurately tlie habits 
of those long-past days ; hut, as will be seem my con- 
nexion with this dearly-loved home of iny childhood 
was early severed ; and thus deprived of any assistanoe 
in riiCiiliing what bos left so ibw traces of what wras 
once existing, my young memory proved faithless to 
niuny of its first impressions. 

My brothers were studiously kept as much apart 
from me as possibljo : the only meal we shared together 
was dinner. It was my mother’l wish that lier daugh- 
ter should he edocated. in advapo® of the age and this 
she thought would be efiboted by in-door employments, 
i^nstcat} of heiidthy romplag without My governess had 
no delight in exercise. A French novel, her coffbe, her 
I embroidery— tlipsq were her recreations 6 be particu- 
larly dislike 4 ''tB 6 tutor, wlUKWdi.tob young for a lover, 
too unpolisKi^ a coteponiou^ Wbat ,he taugl^t my 
brothers t ilevev seemed te be mostly 

occupied in fishing, tAWinib ondi hk the proper 

season, shooting and .deerist^klng,. Ttiqy oertahily 
passed a fe)e hours mly.isi tMIf'fittiaii wtoi '^hsitover 
studieii^ihoy pursued 

cDtertaihing> were.ife^jife ^.teud 

bursts of iaer|ime&t iasghd pikit AaS^gseittk 
My •mother sb^etiq;!^ ventuiraa ;in. .her 

gentle way, that sho.doiu^M Whathbr 
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raount 0 f learning} so that proooe^ widi. 

; them as.usuaL ^ 

J Te had no Aeufhboitri / tbe wlih'dkijiiirs Pk slther 
d were all my father’s } tH lafa Was Br&df ehnugh 
to fi)rm a barrier between our retired ^en and we 
more fbUj-inhabited opposite shore. We Whtp .there- 
sfoie little disturbed by its population. A bridle road 
only led ou some twenty miles to tbo military high- 
way, for which General Wade had to be venerated. We 
were therefore tlirown upoo ourselves fbr our occupa- 
tions, dhd upon ou humbler retainers for our generid 
companions. Thtf were not few : old servants, some 
still capable of »ir dutiest others retired on trifling 
pensions to bi »1 turf-huts erected for them; did 
tenants of vawus degrees, from the humble tiller of a 
few acres, toMhe dlstant^elation with a larger fonn, 
and perhapwie half-pay of a lieutenant in addition to 
10; and the young of oU, with whom We habitually 
mixed— none of any rank ever for a moment losing 
sight of our relative positions i for there is an. inde- 
scribable superiority of manner, I believe 1 may say Of 
character, among the Highlanders as a people which 
raises the humblest of them completely above tlie fatik 
of modern peasantry. They wore then quite unskiUed 
in the ways of life beyond their mountains— unac- 
quainted with any of the refinements of luxury, even 
with many of the arts necessary to decent comfort ; 
full of old prejudices, bigoted to old habits^ devoted to 
old attachments, not over-cleanly in house ot persoh, 
Idle, irritable, and igion some points impracticable. Yet 
there was a dignity of mind common to tlieni— a self- 
posseseed deportment, springing foum their peculiar 
condition, which made them no unfit associates for the 
higher niemlicrs of the dan with whom they felt them- 
selves to lie connected. 

My father had a ‘ grieve —a Dt'nalJ Dim, or Ifiack 
Donald — whose father, grandfather, and, for all 1 know, 
f^e.at-grandfatlfor, had been grieves before him. He 
lived in one of the* matty dwellings dose at hand, and 
his wife tended the cows and the poultry for my 
ipother; in fact this wife — a pretty and a stirring 
vromau — was the real head of the whde establishment, 
for she had the most perfect control over Donald; i 
Donald was all-powerful with my father; and mj father’s 
slightest wish was law to my mother. Donald and 
Eppie were careful creatures, honestly guiding their 
master’s bnsiness as they would have done their own — { 
batlly enough. 1 bAieve, but to the best of their ability, 
^'hey were faFfrom being overworked; tliey hiid leisure* { 
time to fill our young heads with the grandeur of our i 
ancestors, the pride of feeling requisite in our important j 
station, and such other topics of feudal principle as \\ 
suited the haughty spirit of the Highlandera Towards ’ 
nightfall of a ^riuter afternoon my brothers and I, < 
when Wb could escape foom our respective 4uperinteii- ; 
dents, Were ha? py to gather r<)U|p! Eppie’s neaHy-swept ' 
hearth, which she would rendwaun&i ^eerfiii by setting ' 
a smMl torch of bog-fir on a stone slab^ left purposely i 
for it in the chimney ; and there she would entertain j 
us not only' with tales of ilie elans, or nneedcFtes of our ; 
own family, or stories of the late rebellion, but wit^ | 
legeivls of the goblin inhabitants of every spot of note | 
in tlie country. Some of thesalongdescended supersti- j 
tions were beautiful in their imagery, poetical in every { 
sense, with generally a moral tendency even iu the few 
instances of retribntory horrors oceasioiui}^ insgrteim 
among the lighter fictions. The Hlghfeud fSlry ifiioi; 
a sauguinary avenging demon ; there is noBihig of the 
gloom of the Goth among tho tupermfeugal ateiits of 
our traditions, at least rarely. FSiek, With hxS foelic, 
foe, is more akin to the misehtefous revels of o«r fays 
and brownies, which, for the most pai^ rather aided than 
iiupt^edthe afiEUrs of the taee with which tliev were^ 
connect. I recolle^ however, khen an Aliister 
kihotehrlitemlly Miiewv 6 f«S ^4 br the Big Sheplieid, 
as his name had beeedXKiiltated for my mothte’s sbuth- < 

fegerids of 

men and feUies assumed a mo^ more iiarrowing form. 
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eE&pioyment Ibr ' tKft plater 

, pm of the yesx^i% %g^ had jsrept 

; oTor hia mind. . FjQlId]ff^tf^jDii: up to the hollows 

among the ban leeks his loHely 

bothio» or 8leeph[ig;)iai.l|^' plaid beneath a stone, track- 
ing the strag^rs ;miDUgh the heath and forest, or to 
the silent eoKfies near tbe rocks, he came to imai^p 
voices ^ the storm, shapes.in the mist, the graves of 
the^ mufdered eveiy cairn, or the woU of the 
drowned' by er^ tmeh^ and along the shores of the 
lonely lake. . Tiiere was a very aetd cowherd, 6r bow- 
' man, ai'ih.jdiOBe dayB they named ym-^his office hav- 
Mitr» in^otdim limes, obliged him td|^rotect his cattle 
with' a tdOth*yard shafb— almost in miLdotiigc from the 
weight o(, years, who had liinisdf, inVis youth, been 
spirited away to fairy-lpnd ,* sand thougnt after a whUe 
testoied to his lamenting relations, he ikd never tho- 
roughly recovered from the effects of the spells thin 
thrown round him. An ugly red shock-headed fox-hun- 
ter, a great ally of my elder brottier’s, had had his expe- 
. riences of these deceptive associates — liaving danced a 
whole twelvemonth with them with a sack of meal upon 
bis back, the cords supporting which had worn tlirough 
tlie skin to the bone, fVom the weight he had borne on his 
shoulders through this long reel; for it was on Hogmanay 
night that he had been persuaded, by a little group of 
merry folk in green, to enter a bothie with them, and 
join their revels, he being on his way home at the time 
with this provision for his family ; and it was on Hog- 
manay again, a twelvemonth after, t^at, on the ending of 
the rod, he took his leave of his pleasant entertainers ; 
without an offi^ of refreshment, however, which ac- 
counted for his spectre-like appearance his r^^turn to 
mortal society. An old * Bdv too, had in her youth 
seen many wonders, and heard of more, so that our 
stores of such learning quickly accumulated; and though 
all these legends were in a manner discouraged iu the 
parlour, my father and my niother, and even the cap- 
tain, had eadi heard of one or two extraordinary facts, 
Bb strangely autlienticated, that they confessed they 
hardly dared to doubt them — the mysteries of nature 
being acknowledged by them to be unfathomable. 
fathomed tliem all by the help of our numerous humble 
acquaintance ; for we knew all, each and all, by name 
and calling, and felt an interest in their fortunes fully 
reciprocated. 

Several times a -year my father collected his fol- 
lowers around him. On my mothcFs birthday there 
was always, as I have mentioned, a dinner^aiid a ball; at 
harvest-home another; on Cliristnias-day^-old Christ- 
mas-day, for in our glen we knew nothing about the new 
style~ 7 -therc was d ba’-playing in the morning, a supper 
and a dance at night; and in summer, in the clipping 
season, when every oue was collected a^tho sheep-cote, 
high, up towards the hills, tliis most serious business 
of the year was finished with perhaps the merriest of 
all his "entertainn^ll^^r it tas in the bright June 
weather, put in tlie fresh air, all that was beautiful in 
.mountain scenery around us. These were happy times : 
. 1 ^ least 1 was a happy diild, finding, like otlK^rs of my 
1 ^ amusement^in the objects around me ; and if there 
. ^ trujiih in the importance of early impressioni, re- 
joeiving on a ductile in^gination such ae tended to 
nonrisua wild poetry of ..feeling, whidu like other hu- 
man associations, w,as fruitful both of good and evil 
^ Edu cated ia our youth my brothers and 1 were«not : to 
"[T ft'VWfr'such habits as were considered beneath tlie dig- 
nity of a sothor daughter of our race, was the extent of 
our moral training. We had the example, too, of the 
. flAtmcydiy higli'^brra maimer of our parents ; and to far 
' as'ih^, causes could iefluenoe tempers, purs .'were re- 
Jgulateftr' Our * princely* position taught pa to. kmbw 
ffeat bh pur afikbillty depended the ease of all with 
assod^^^ 

'pblliteDe8s'gm«,W&pBr.%waB not im- 
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haughty: it was simple. It was. the noble, neither 
jealous of liis rights, nor arro^t in their exercise to- 
wards the vassal, too secuto in 8elf-re8i)ect to refiise the 
homage due to Ms cMeftain. My fhther was Indeed the 
father of his clan. Accessible to all; Interested in all, 
.he was evei^thing in evCtyway to ell his people. I 
have a pleasant reoollection of my father, he was so 
thoroughly the gentleman. In lusrude dwelling, with 
his simple habits, unlearned, unrefined, he was the head 
of an ancient race unmistakeably. ' 

I must not forget, among these sketches of the olden 
time, the minister, as his ballad lore made his company 
of some consequence iu our quiet home. Yet there was 
little to mark him by : he was neither a rigid disciplina- 
rian, nor a moving preacher, fioir a busy, meddling con- 
surer of foibles he war himself exempt frotn^ ' He was 
‘ just an honest man,* as Miss Kelly, another affec- 
tionate friend of my childhood, described him; taken 
up with the care of his little glebe, and the value of his 
boUa of victual, and the decent bestowal of his only son, 
and of his several industrious daughters, in some suit- 
able empipyments. The wife 1 don't at all remember ; 
yet she was there, iu the kirk on Sunday, at the manse 
when called on, and once or twice in the year at the 
house by invitation : still I cannot recollect her in the 
least. The minister I well remember—- a short, rosy 
/nan, in his well-worn suit ; the best maker of punch in 
the parish, and always the life of the company. 

Miss Nelly was a distant relation ; from wliat parti- 
cular dell, or haugli, or mountain-side she came, 1 know 
not ; neither am I clear as to whom among oiir nume- 
rous cousins she was descended from. The purpose for 
which she came to us was to * keep the keys,* when my 
mother's increasing delicacy of health made the manage- 
ment of her family too great an exertion for her. Miss 
Nelly, though of a good height, and what the High- 
lauflers call handsome— that is, well-shaped — was fur 
from being a beauty ; indeed her face was plain, without, 
one good feature, a little pitted with the small-pox, and 
freckled ; her coiMexion suiting tlic liglit sandy liair, 
she wore unpowocred, neatly twisted ’ round :i higii 
comb at tlie back, and kept iu order by the snood, tliat 
was bound rather low on her. forehead. Jhit who tliut 
knew her worth ever thought alwut the beauty of 
Miss Nelly? She was like an abiding gleam of sun- 
shine in the house, so gay, so active, so kind, so good ; 
cheerfully, faithfully doing her own duty, encouraging 
rather than comnianding all around her to do tlieirs. 
After her arrival, all had to bestir themselves; even 
Black Draald had to look about him, for the keen eve 
of Miss WBlly penetrated far and near. What churn- 
ings and venniigs followed her care of the dairy ; such 
baskets of eggs, such fat fowl, such w*eU-rcared calves, 
had never been seen about the place before ; uiul how 
the wheels birred of an evening in the kitchen ! Such 
webs of linen, and woollen, tmd linsey, as filled the old 
chests on the garret landing. In my mother's quiet 
reign, as much was not spun ib a dozen years as Miss 
Nelly had off to the weaver, the result of one winter's 
labours. Yet tlie whole household liked her. Thep 
she sang with a voice of such sweetness, and powpr too, », 
when she chose to exert it, a few good merry soiiga and 
several plaintive ballads, as the ‘Ewo Bughts,* wTiicli I 
well remember. But she shone in her GaelUs airs, the < 
lilts k|;owii to the shepherds and the dair^f-piaids, and 
the boRtrsongs of tlie western isles: They Vere bemi- 
tiM in themselves, most beautiM as' she sang them. 
Jhen for family history she was as good as a chronicle. 
She had every incident Of the t^bfellion off .by heart, 
t^ugh she was only bom aa it Wtf st forth j ;lmt#e was 
christei^d with a . white hn her ((JiR toTch by 

Prince Charles fronvhia olite jtod thus made his 
devoted adherent for^eV^: aellc 

in a t>oXt:,iilmdBt hqr *6xuy yiihiah^.ab^ sometimes 

allowed us to bave,%j^p-0f if. .' She also showed ) 4 $ 
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tower, down near the lake, and pointed oiit fhe ^fsk' 
window in the lower storey .out of which in^-^griti)4* 
piother, the Lady Bachel, used to sallwiwiih; b^jCond- 
dontial maids to carry provision to theirlddingrpl^OB^ 

It is like a dreani ^ me npw thete VOedlotitions of 
my childhood. The world we live in'^U iKi.1^Uk0> this 
time long past ^ I often think' of it tO .sadn^s, for the 
marked character of the scenery and the .people made 
impressions never to he removed from a naitaker in alP 


impressions never to he removed from a partaker in alP| 
the associations of a chimin's state^ "We were rude 
in those distant Highlands, for we were removed from 
the course of civlli'satioti, which was even then polishing 
away tlie peculiarities of distinctive races ; and wc were 
proud, for wc had never seen our superiors, and wc had 
but lilile intercourse with our equals. Have we gained 
by tlic change of habits which tlie progress of * improve- 
ment* has produced ? 1 am too old to feel myself suffi- 
ciently unprejudioed to answer this wide -spreading 
question, f have undertaken to give my grandchildren 
iny irppressions of their Highland ancestry, and I will 
leave to them the comments on my simple facts. 


frr HELENS AND ITS GLASS-WORKS. 

Tukrk is no county in England to whose iniporiance I 
manuliicturcs have so much contributed as that of Lan- 
caster. Nature has denied to it the charms which arise 
from a rich soil or a variegated suifaco, but has given in- 
stead rich beds of coal, and two important navigable 
ri^'crH. When, therefore, machinery began to be commonly 
u. ed, n.iid America sent large nuantities of xaw cotton, to 
be spun by English skill into clothing, tho great resources 
ol Lancashire bet'amo available. Steam machinery was 
established where it would bo near<;st to its requisite food 
— coal ; and cotton-mills sprung up in that district \tbich 
WiLs ncarc.st to the great port that com'municated with 
America. Po])ulailon was attracted to the county, and 
almost every village that had a favourable situation grew 
apace into a lai'gc and wealthy town. An attempt will 
be made, in the following sketch, to a picture of one 
01 tliosc, which, though now Containing a population of 
about eighteen thousand, was, twenty years ago, but a 
small and iusignificant place. 

'i'ho town of St Tfelens is situated about eighteen miles 
to tho west of Manchester, and is reached by a branch 
railway, three mites in length, communicating with the 
liqe between Liverpool and Manchester. It is in the centre 
of a rich c.oa.1 district, and has, by means of railways and 
<'aiials, tho most easy communication with the port of 
Livcr])ool and other parts of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
So plentiful is coal in its neighbourhood, thdt, from an 
ciniiieiicc near it, the country is seen for miles around 
thickly studded with collieries ; and while that roineral 
is selling in Liverpool at fifteen shillings and sixpence 
nor ton, it can bo purchased at St Helens for seven shil- 
lings and sixpence, at the mouth of the pit. In a few 
places the co^-beds cron out in the soil, and in passing 
over one oi two fields, the attention of the visitor is di- 
rected to what appears to be a quantity of coal-dross 
scattered about, but which, in reality, is the edge of the 
coal-seam. This excellent supply of fuel renders St Helens 
an admirable site for those manufacturing processes which 
require a powerful heat ; and this OQnsldcration, together 
with its vicinity to the extensive sali-minea of Chester, 
have mode it cue of the most important seats of the glass 
manufacture in En^and. * 

The first view of St Helens, as of most other manu- 
factoring towns, is not very preposSlsssing. It lies on a 
piece of level pound, sutxounded by a few gentle emi- 
nences, and seldom ,04 any week-day is it without its 
overhanging cloud qf smoke. Through this the visitor 
sees irregujir Jnaases ,of brick hoqlses^ twp dr three lurches 
with square iQwen,dialI chin^eys yoidlting. jmoke, and 
conical glas's-homijM' pvln^ . ocC^dimi bright fiashes 

of fiamo. TiiO'Clmilc of ka,nime4l lifiiJjng against iron is 
heard from many a forge abd foubdit> atul'a straAge com- 
pound of . smells pioceeqr^fr^m a^^etqical. W6rk which 
rears its head dole nulwaf ^i^on/ and in.ilie 


suburbfc of the, town. The 

«tty l^aii, iil\ehitnce;rdr.m^ iaight 
di»4»;an:d .the houses, which an»*-dhiqfl/of two stoiOyi, 
mm plain as a combination df^^Rnte and /brioks ean 
be. In many of the streets ebljr doe aldd.h<^' hOOii - 
buUir up, and there arc therefore mioiis vacani . 

poiqsd, which, in rainy weather, contain poets ^ 
fnd ''prove anything but cenducive to ne^th. 
many other manufacturing planes, St Helens seems 
have been built in a hurry, w attention of the Inhabi- ^ 
touts bqing so much absorbed m advaudnu manufactiu^’' 
that they would canfottle about the kina of houses they 
should provide for aemsclves. There is much truth in a 
remark which waMnde made, that * our manufocturing - 
towns too much^&emblc the hasty encampment of set- 
tlers in a nei^Riuntiy, anxious to avail themselves as 
^ecdily as pcmible of its Natural advantages.* And yet 
it is to such^wns that Britain owes its matness as a 
nfonufactuniig country; and it is out of St Helens •that 
wc obtain that clear, pellucid, and most tramiparent.of 
all substances — ^glass ; which is of such vest importsnee 
to man, and which is daily used, in some way or other, 
by almost every human creature. ’ * . 

Manufactured glass is of three kinds -opiate, crown, 
and fiint. The first is used for mirrors, shOp-front^, &c. ; 
the second for glazing ordinary windows ; and the third 
embraces all such vessels as tumblers, decanters, kc. In ; 
St Helens all these kinds are manufactured. There are ' > 
two establishments for making plate-gla8B,,two for flint- j 
glass, two for crown-glass, and one where bottles (green I 
glass) are made. Tips most important of these is situated . 
on a gentle eminence in the neighbourhood of the town, ! 
and called Ravenhead, the ros^ to which is strikingly 
characteristic o{ the present age. The visitor walks for 
some distance along the Ismks of a canal which connects 
St Helens with the Mersey river. On each side of this 
canal arc seen various manufactories, with their tall 
* steeple chimneys* clouding the air with smoke. On the 
water various vessels, called fiats, arc seen loading and un^ 
loading with glass, coaLand other artiolcs. The canal ter- 
minates at a large cstablishmeut for the smelting of copper, 
and near it is a confused heap of sai.dy*looking refuse, cast 
8ut from some manufactory. The road then ascends to 
liavcnbeud — tho largest plate^glass work in the kingdom. 
It was established in 17711, at a time when foreign nations 
were so much more skilled in manufactures than the 
British, that the first workmen had to be procured from 
France. It was carried on by its original founders at a 
pecuniary loss ; iw 17.011 it changed bands, uid came into 
the posscssioitof a company called the * British Plate-glass 
Company,’ by whom the manufacture has ever since been 
conducted. The establishment .at Baveiihead occupies 
more than thirty acres of ground ; thoioriginal cost of the 
buildings was li.30,d00, and upwards of three hundred 
hands are regularly employed. The cottages of many 
of the woTkpec^)1e surround the works, and the whole 
establishment is like a littlo colony. • The various stages 
of plate-glassinaking be tlg£dc8cribed : — It is well 

known that glass is obtained 0yWi%ision of s^d. To 
enable the sand to fuse, it has to be combined with what 
chemists tall au alkali, or a body which combines with 
an acid, and produces salts. Tho alkali used at the works 
in St Helens is soda, obtained irom common salt. The 
8anif*emplo;ged is procured from the sea-shore at Lynn, in 
the county of Norfolk, near iliff cstuaxy of the sea called 
The Wash. Various other chemical ingredients are used, 
and the proportions of each substance necesaaiy to fontL a 
^od plate are thus given by the chemist, Mr Par^gg^jp^ 

Siliceous sand, washed and sifted, • ^ 720 Iba' 


Siliceous sand, washed and sifted, 
Alkaline salt, or soda, . . 

Quicklime, slacked and sifted, k 
Nitre, . . • t . 

Broken plate-gl^s, . ... 


1700 lbs. 


This mixture, which will yWd, on an average, 1200 lbs. . 
of good glass, is put into pots, and then placed in ^0' 
jfoxnaces. It is dually ’examined while tho smelting-. 
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* biilPfi ^yo.' The piece is inRtantly lifted and placed in 
a peipciidiciilar position in the annealing oven, where it 
remains about two days, after which it i» ready far U99» - 

There is another kind of glass mgde in St HelenSj- 
called sheet'glass. It was first manufactured in Qer^ 
many, and the principal workmen engaged in it here 
arc foreigners. The process in som^ respects i*esomhl«I 
that by which crown-glass is nmde ; the difference beifig, 
that the glass is blown ipto a cylinder, circuku; at one 
end and <;otiv6x at the other. A may be imagined, St is 
very difficult to make the glaas assume this form. After 
the w'orkinan has blown it into a long oval ah^« he 
stops the end of the tube, and heats the opposi^ end 
of the glass at the fiimace. The air is thus made to ex- 
pand, and to break, for its escape, an aperture at the end 
of the glass, which, by heating and turning, is enlarged 
until it is precisely of the same diameter os the whole 
ninss. The convex end is made to fiy off by causing it 
to be heated and then suddenly cooled. A hollow glass 
cylinder then remains. A diamond is dniwn across this 
f'ri>ni top to bottom, and it is removed to an oven, where 
it is plaec-d in a horizontal position. The action of the 
hf'at causes it to divide where the diamond has been 
dra\Mi, and the w'orkman, by ineatis of a piece of burnt 
wood, jiniooths it down to a plane surface. It is then 
])laccd upright in the annealing oven. None but those 
wJio liave felt it, can form any idea of the intense beat 
whi<;h has to be endured in many of these establishments. 
The visitor, nnaceiistomcd to it, is, soon after entering 
:he glass-house, bathed in perspiration*; and there are 
i'tiw who can look for more than a few seconds on the 
Jcarfully-bright white glow of some of the furnaces. 

Jlcsides these glass-work^i, St Helens cc.ntains five 
found ricH — three for braas, and two for iron; several 
maun factories of earthenware; and various other works. 
liulcc<l, from the quantity of coal used in these establish- 
ments, iiml the elaborate scientific jirocesses which arc 
tliere <*arried on from day to day, this town may be rc- 
gardcil as a great laboratory, where the coarfic.st end 
rudest materials are, amid smoke, rubbish, and Intense 
lieat, changed by the skill of man into beautiful articles^ 
to ininistor to tlio wants and luxuries of life. 


give rise to almost superhuman oxertjoiis^.ltnd tend to 
sharpen tlic wits of all parties in a sensible man- 
ner. He who shows the greatest knosrledge'of Indian 
t^tes, of the haunts of the*beavjer and the 


THE MIDNIGHT RIDE. 

IJY PEBCY U, ST JOHN. 

Some years ag<», when the Amcric.'in fur company and 
the Hudson Bay traders carried on a powerful opposi- 
tion 1o each other in the wdld and rocky territory of the 
Divgon, several little forts were erected in the interior, 
w lienee tlic commerce in peltries was made with the 
Indians. One of these, to which our tale refers, was 
libinted in a green and secluded valley, where pasture 
for cattle and comfort for man were as much as f^ssible 
combined with security and safety. A little stream, 
bordered with cotton- wood and aspens, aiforilcd a con- 
stant supply of water ; while in the grapd and magiiifi- 
eent valley of the Bayou Salade^ at no great distance, 
pastured, in inexhaustible thousands, tilie buffalo and the 
elk ; its rivets abouJidmg, raopeovei', with the beaver, 
whose skiuB prineipalj|y induce the hunters to tempt the 
dangers of the grceili'Aniericati wilderness. In this spot, 
known at S|Xikan I^ort, dwidt James MTherson, the 
owner and governor of th^ wild iQoality. M'Pherson 
was a Scot<^inan|’ who in early days had native 

country a poor lad^ .and now, by Uie exerdll of that 
|)crseyeranc& ebjU^uoteristie of bis opuntryinei], bad at- 
tained tho position of a we)i-^-da merchant Of an 
cntcrpijsing disposition, "be had p^etrated into tlie in- 
terior in seandi of furitli^ wealth ;• end having for some 
two years settled hufiseif ^ Itad A^re driven 

a thriving trade with the {udiens^ dej^Uo ^,e impedi- 
ments tlirown in his -way by his rivsdji. KowUg can 
equal the oxcitebient of this pseesudotis commerce. It 
is the constant emilft On i}ie' part Of jo^silibp 
panics and trades to.outrg^er^the hther^ to^mutusBy 
blind their oppKments as liO thirir dSithMAion and |d«hib 
as well as to be ever in the 0^ fiM effm 


him in good stead, his affiurs advanced in a tofy s;itis-« . 
factory manner. • < 

It^as about tw years after the establishment of tfiO 
fort, and when aV were in activity and bustle, Kd- 
waid Ray, a y^ng Louisianian, obtained an appoint- 
ment under tt^wner, and travelling the whole distance 
ftom New O^ans, liad convdyed a cargo of merdban- 
dise for tlicMae of the company. In addition to this, he 
had taken to rejoin ner father. Hiss McPherson and 
. a female ^tendant. So peculiar and so long a journey 
iiad thrown the young people much together, and with- 
out any reflection with regard to their difference of 
position, a mutual afiTectiuii had arisen betw^U them. 
Under these circumstances the voya^ up the Missis- 
sippi and across the vast interior plains was of a most 
agreeable character. Both lingerea upon deck to admire 
the bluffs and grassy plains, tlie vast intenninable 
prairies ; and never w^caried of their gaxe. The desert 
even had charms; and when the Rocky Mountains 
burst ui>on them in all their sublimity, their pleasure 
was complete. At length, however, tliey arrived at their 
journey’s end. Ray becuime a derk, and Miss McPherson 
presided over the^estabUshincnt, as the daughter of the 
owner wat^in duty bound to do. Whatever might have i 
been the lady’s feelings, the poor clerk sought not to ' 
leanf^ lie felt the difference of station, and, shrinking | { 
from any manifestation of his aspiring hopes, attended • 
to his business honestly ami diligently, but without ; 
ever showing the slightest enthusiasm for the avoca- ' 
tion. Under these circumstances he was considered use- ; 
ful in his w'tiy, but failed to excite that notice which ' 
might have led to liis advancement. Reserved and I 
taciturn, even his mistress thought herself deceived in 
him. Witli the excitement of their happy journey, all ■ 
his energies apiicared to have departed. The truth was, . 
that Ray, who was not of a sanguine disposition, saw ; 
no means of rising to a level with his mastci*, and al- > 
lowctl despondency to unnerve his spirit. | 

About three months after his arrival, the time ap- ■ 
proactied wheiigithe annual interview with the various : 
Inriiaijs toulc place : a meeting of much importance^ as ! 
then the whole fortunes of the year were decided. U j 
was usual to appoint a place for the natives to camp^ 
with their beaver and other skigs, W'here the riyol ! 
traders then repaired, and whoever offered the. best | 
price, obtained a ready and pgjfltable market. About ' 
two days befere the time appmnted, the beads of tlie ! 
fort w'cre seated at their evening meal.' Plenty and j 
variety made up for ^elicacicaai^seasoniiigs. Buffalo, | 
deer meat, trout, salmon, wnMilH all abounded on the 1 
board — round which sat MTherson, his daughter, Ray, : 
and thrge other clerks. The whole party were t'ngHg^ : 
in discussing the gwd things before tliem, when a j 
bustle was heard without, and, after the pause of a mo- ; 
m^t, a half-bred hunter aj^ared ou the threshold. | 

‘ What news, Nick?’ saitrM*Pherson, who recognised ' 
in the intruder a scout sent out tol^earn the proceedings | 
df the rival traders. ! 

said Nick, advancing. * Master 
ahead of Spokan. The Indians all at camp afifeady, i 
with plenty beaver. Master Sublette hffy Up ail, but 
him got no tobacco, so he send away to Brown for some; 
then smoke, and buy all the beaver.’ ■ ( 

* Why, Uiat is good news,’ said M'Pberson laughing; 
*if Sublette Ims no tobaccx), all is right. 
plen^' ; and not an Indian will soli a skin until he^filF ' 
had a go^ puff at tlie pipe of peace. So up, my men,’ 
be contiftued, ad JJfe•«iu^r Uifl clerks; ‘you must away 
and out-gejaeral Subletibe, by taking Johnson a (p>od sup- 
Tply offtM wpedw’ * 
i AB very idbi Nude with a knowing jeric of bis 


I head; ‘ but Sublette him ^kuQW a. trick worth two of with the crack of rifles. His enemies were in ftill chase, 
i that, A hundred Blackfeet are outlying in the woods, Now it was that the gaflaiit steed put forth her energy, 
: and not a soul will reaoitf the market until they are and now it was that Ray's spirit rose, and tlnit he felt 
'gone.* • himself a man, with all a man's energies, and also with 

, ' The BlackCoetV^wii^PheTaott ; * tJien we are de* all a man’s lore of life* Xooking back, he saw the wild 

feated surely. W^at is to he done?* liidinn warriors coming fast towards him, but still not 

* How many hales will suffice ?’ said Kay quietly. gaining ground ; and he felt sure, did be loosen his pre- 

* If JohnWi, our agent, had but one,* replied the trader ci^s merchandise, and give it up to tlic pursuers, that 
despondhigly, * all would be right. It is impossible, he could with case outstrip them. But he was resolved 


however; and this year is lost to me. 


to serve his roaster's interests, and he urged liis laden 


' By no means/ said the clerk, ril^g, witli all bis steed to her utmost. An hour passed in tliis manner, 
native energy and fire beaming in hisfeye; ‘Johnson The howling, whooping Indians, half a hundred in num- 
shall^ave the bale, or my scalp shall in a Black** her, gidlopped madly after him, their long spears waving 
foot lodge before morning !' in the moonlight, and their black hair streaming to the 

* Edward r exclaimed the daughter witlmn alarmed wind, 
glance, which opened the father's eyes to wqf t hitherto Before him lay a cane'*hrakc, where the reeds rose 

had l)Con a profound secret. ,^tcii feet, dry, parched, and crackling. Tlirough this lay 

‘Are you in earnest, Mr Ray?* said MTlieraon "the path of the fugitive. Ray looked forward to the 


gravely, and even sternly. 


‘ and trust to mo for accomplishipg your wishes.* 
* You will go alone then?* 

‘ T will.* 


welcome shelter, determined to make a stand ; and thfTo, 


I am, sir ; give me Wild Polly* (a favourite marc), at the very entrance, stood, mounted on a tall horse, an 


opposing foe. Clutching a pistol, the clerk clcnelied his 
teeth, and rode madly against this new opponent, who, 
just in time to save himself, cried, ‘ AU right— Saucy 


M'Pherson ordered the mare he valued so much to Nick!* There was no time for greeting, and away they 
be saddled, and in half an hour Edward Ray, with two scampered through the canc-brake ; not before, however, 
b.ales of tobacco behind him, and armed to the teeth, the half-bred had cast a brand amid the reeds. They 
! sallied forth from Spokan amid the plaudits of the whole had not proceeded a Imndrcd yards ere a wall of Art* 
party, whose astonishment regarded less the jkjtUous- rose between th^m and their pursuers. Magnificent 
I ness of the adventure, than the character of the man was the scene which now greeted the admiring eyes of 
I wlw undertook it Mias MThcrson,*consciou8 of tlie Edward Ray as he halted on the other side of the brake, 
interest she hod betrayed in her father’s clerk, hastily The reeds, scorched by the summer sun, were as inflam- 
retired to her chamber ; while the father, after cam- mablc as straw, and the flames spread with astonish- 
fuUy fastening the gates, and pqpting proper sentfnels, ing rapidity to the right and loft The poor hinls that 
I lit his pipe and seated himself, absorbed in reflection, sheltered in the morass below, alarmed, rose on the 
I by the huge fireplace in the priuctpol apartment Great wing, and flying a few hundred yards, halted to g.'ize at 
I smokers arc your Indian traders, who in more things the fire, which seemed to fascinate them ; the wild nni- 
j than one resemble the men with whom tfiey have to mjils, too, clinging to their lairs until the fire toucilied 
deat ^ their very nostrils, would then unwillingly rise, and, 

Meanwhile Edward Ray, after leaving the fort, rode leaping over it, scour over the black plain of cinders in 
slowly down the valley, reflecting on the wisest course the rear of the flames. As the two fugitives retreated, 
to pursue. Before him was a journey of seventy miles, Hho scene Ixicame more magnificent, for the blaze was 
with a hundred wild Indians thirsting for a pale face then seen in the distance creeping to the right and left 
victim ; the no leas welcome that lie owned a horse, and in sparkling and brilliant chains. Then, .as the wind 
1 carried a rare prize in the shape of two bales of tobacco, arose, it hurried after them : as the roar of a distant 
I Ray felt that he had rashly ventured on a wild and cataract it was heard ; while the heavens w'cre overcast 
doubtful enterprise, and, under ordinary circumstances, with tlic dense volumes of smoke that ascended, 
would have soon turned back ; hut he knew the opinion ‘ Away !' cried Nick, urging his steed to the utmost ; 
his fellows had of him, and felt with pride tiiat no one ‘ the Fire-spirit is awake; he rides in yonder cloud! 
had offered even to accompany him. Besides, in the pro- Away, or our hones will be mingled with those of the 
•eenco of her he loved, he had undertaken his bold task, red men upon this plain.* 

and vras determined <hat she should not think him in- ‘ But, Nick,* said Ray, as Bide by aide they dashed 
different and timid. A ride of half an hour brought him across the prairie, ‘ how met wo ? I left you at tlic 
out of the valley, and upqp the skirt of a plain of some fort?’ 

extent Here Ray haltcC and gazing upon the prairie * No I Nick start half an hour before. Wouldn’t let 


nesB of an American night in the wilderness. Ray felt as tliey gained the entrance of a valley ; * the hoofs of 
the influence of the hour and the place ; and forgetting our horses have waked the groat I^irc-spirit ; but wo 
oil but the delight of travelling by the moonlight over are not yet free. Blackfeet in valley/ 
that plain, removed thousands of miles from civilisation, • At this intimation of their being again about to meet 
sot spurs te his mare, and tiptted swiftly along the path a^party of their enemies, Ray prepared Ijlt arms bnee 
fading in the direction oPtho Indian mart. It was more, and then patting the neck of his ^anir steed, 
some time ere the young clerk paused, and then a sudden urged her at a mtfting pace through t|ie valley. A 
hesitation on the part of his mare brought him back to flash, an{^ie crack of guns fired in has^ jlhow^ that 
•^MbMumdss. Raising his eyes, he found himself close Nick was not mistaken ; but givitiff a Volley in replv. 


-^MvwMkdss. Raising his eyes, he found himself close Nick was not mistaken ; but ^vitig a Volley in replv, 

! upon a wood, l^twcen which and a somewhat broad river and without pausing to discbyei^ its the pair gal- 
- 1 he had now to 'pass. A single glanoe told him that In* lopped onwards, and once moM emerged upon the plain. 

I dians were near, as a light smoke rose from amid the Nick now led the way,knd diverging frooi the oedihary 
' ; ; whether they had yet disebvered him, was a inat- route, entered a stfe&m« the oatn^ of ^hloh they fol- 

i| ter of uAbertainty. Ray therefore determine^ to make lowed slowly for sopse time. *'At lengthf totisflea that 
dash ; ana, trasting to his beast, rode dt a hard he had baffied puri^Ut, the half*]^ed once more enteied 
j^Sflop along the skirt of the forest., Ibe moment he upon the usual track, and, be^M daylight reached the 
: neared the trees, his hand upon his rifle, he listened with great camp, where the ludlahit mid pitched Hheir tents 
the most anxious attention. Not a sound, save the with a view tO traffic with;t^e rival' white ^en. 
clatter of his unshod mm; was heerd, until he'hdd half- To the right Vera the" Suhleite ; to the left 

deared fhp'.dang^OttS cover. Then eaide the sound of those Of Jonhsoh, M*3^ei^n*B agent. ‘They found the 
horses^in'^piirBmt^ and then the Blackfeet. war-Vhoop, latter in very bed as his rival was expected to 
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receive the neceasary supply of tobacco in the course of 
the afternoon, when all chance forSpokan wouW have 
been over. As, however, Bay detailed of hj$ 

journey, and the success which had^ijkti^uara 
agent’s eyes glistened, and at length h|s e:fc!laUned with 
II chuckle, ‘ Bravo, Mr J^y X should just like to he' iia 
your shoes ; for if you naveu’^t made old Itfao’a fortuke»' 
my name is nqt Johnson. Such prime beavers you 
never saw. By the immoiftal head of General Jackson 
but you are a lucky dog!* Ray. expressed his satisfac- 
tion at having been of such great service ; and after a 
liasty meal, the traders began their day’s work. First 
the chiefs were summoned, and regaled, to the conster- i 
nation of Sublette, with a liberal and plentlfhl smoke. 
Seated round the agent’s tent, the Spokan, Kamloops, 
Chaudieves, Sinapoil, and other Indians, enjoyed with 
unmixed satisfaction what to them is a most precious 
luxury. The agent was most liberal of the weed : not | 
a single Indian was forgotten: and when the barter 
coninienccd, the gratified aborigines 'testified their dc* 
light by disposing of their skins in an equally liberal 
manner. Siidi, indeed, was the activity of the Spokan 
ag(‘nt, and of his assistant Ray, that when Sublette re- 
ceived at length his supply of tobacco, not a beaver nor 
even a skunk-skin remained for which he could trade. 
W(‘Il aware that the Blackfeet, when once dipcovered, 
wouUl draw off, Ray, after a brief hour of repose, bor- 
rowed a fresh liorsc, and hurried back towards the fort 
ilis journey was tedious in the extreme, fur the smoul- 
dering grass rendered it as unsafe as it was disagreeable. 
At length, however, the young clerk, to whom had re- 
turned much of his former despondent filling, came 
once more in sight of Spokan, wdiere he was received 
witi) open arms, as was Nick, who accompanied liini. 

M*Pherson, eager to learn the result of the young 
man’s journey, drew him to his counting-house, and 
motioning him to a seat, installed himself at his ledgc^r, 
with pen in hand. Ray began his story, and, to the 
evident surprise of the merchant, related the dangers 
which had befallen him, and the manner in which he, 
had escaped. At length he came to that part of his 
story which referred to the ex.traordinary quantity and 
excellence of the beavers which had been obtained by 
means of his bold undertaking. 

‘ Know, lad,' said old MTherson, quite delighted, ‘ that 
y^u have brought me the best year's trade 1 have had 
yet. Besides, man, 1 count it no small thing to have 
beat Captain Sublette— the most cunning trader on the I 
frontier.* j 

‘ I am very much gratified,* said Ray, ‘ tliat I have ’ 
been anyway instrumental in serving you.' 

‘ All, that is all very Tvell,’ interrupted MTherson, 
pushing his spectacles from their proper position to one 
above his eyes ; * but just tell me frankly, Mr Ray, 
why you, who are generally so slow and cold, should 
all of a 8uddc;i Udee so much trouble to do me a ser- 
vice?* 

* It was the first time,* replied Ray, * that I ever had 
* an opportunity of doing what others would not do.* 

* Oh,’ said the trader, still more enlightened, * and 
do you not expect any share in tlie great advantage of 
last night’s adventure?’ 

‘ That I leave to you, sir.* 

‘ New, Mr Ray,* sold the trader with a smiley ‘ I wish 
5* on would bo thoroughly firank with me. I can see 
plainly enough l^t you navo liad some reason for your 
constant lack of' energy, and. some equally good reason 
foT^ suddenly, when, you could really serve me, risking 
your lifi&to do <k>. 1 again, speak out. Have you 
any coi^upt .of^n^hie of which to^complain? Is your 
salary too amaU?'‘ Your oKauoaa of promotion— do they 
sdE^m too remote ? You have ■ doubled, my fortune ; let 
me do you some sorvji(jp. in return.’ 

Ray determined to ho plaip. He saw that the 
> worthy meiohant was still in paH iu the dark, and he 
resolved to enlighten him. * My ambition, sir,, has been 
to share your good fortune; and did my bopi^ ext^d 
as fu as my wMhes, I might say I have hoped one day 


to .JPpirtess all you now hold.^ . Thiif was said with a 
lyttog smile that still more puxxled M'Fhewptb • 

* What I would you he a partner, , young xnan ? the, 
idpa is a bold one ; but, after what you bave? doi^' I 
.nd insut>erable bar to it.’ 

*^Sir,' said Ray hurriedly,' ‘I am content 'to be Vour 
clerk,. if you wii^ aU my life; but you have at daughter, 
witliout whom wealth would be contem^bK and 
poverty insufferaUe.* 

*Wheugh!’ cj^d the astonished merchant; * sits the 
wind in that qu^er ? And pray, sir, does my daughter 
know of this 

‘ She does.^ou will recollect our long journey, when 
we were in^arable companions?’ 

< Oli, I r^ollect all ; And pray, does my daughter en- 
courage ^|?’ 

^ ‘She mil sneak for herself, dear father,’ exclaimed 
the young girl, wlio, entering, bad caught the import 
of their conversation. * I did encourage him, because I 
thought he deser^Td to be your. son. Of lato, Mr Ray 
h^ almost induced me to regret my resolution; but 
his recent devotion in your service convinced mo that 
he was still the Edward Ray I had travelled with from 
New Orleans.* 

* And BO,’ said the old man pettishly, * you have ar- 
ranged it all, it Bccins, and 1 am to have no voice or 
will?’ 

* Wc have arranged nothing, dear father, and leave 
it all to you.* , 

It will neadily he believed that Edward Ray and Mary 
M*Plierson had no great difficulty in talking over the 
kitid»heartGds trader. In a few weeks aftor, Ray was 
not only son-in-law, but partner at Spokan ; and I be- 
lieve that none of the i)arties has had yet any cause to 
regret the ‘midnight ride* over the bluff-surrounded 
X)rairies of the wild Oregon. 


OCCASIONAIi NOTES. 

THE RAGE FOIL CUOUWELT.. 

We shall now probably have a rage for Cromwell, to 
last somo time, as a make-up for the injustice with 
which his memory has l)cen treated during the past two 
centuries, ^fr Carlyle has set the fashion, and already 
Cromwell ribbons are sported at many inferior lapells. 
No one ca||i noV be suffered to say a word against this 
celebrated personage, under pain of an imputation of 
i^ryasdustism, fiuukeyism, and many other isms terrible 
to weak brains. What perfect f^lly, nevertheless, is 
all this! The man who slaughtered thousands of de-. 
fenceless people, in order to terrify a nation into sub- 
mission— a vary pretty examine, truly, of the principle 
of ‘ doing evu that good might follow* — who, finding 
parliaments troublesome, maj}e his council ordinances 
pass as laws — ^who,*liavinAliiMWA;hrown a monarchy, 
professedly for the benefit of the people, was not un- 
willing to take the crown to himself and his own family 
— this man to be an object of undivided worship! 
Surely nothing but the liatred of something else could 
make men love Cromwell so much — like IJazlitt lauding 
Nnpoleon^becausc he was ft detested by tlie legitima- 
tists. What on earth is there to object to in tlie g<^ 
old plan of viewings human being’s errors in connexion 
with his glories— mixing his shades with, hi^ li ght » ? , 
Why should wc not see and acknowledge tliat uKmwell 
was only one of the class of warrior although 

comparatively a w^ell-meoning one. Surely nothing but 
a ridiculous truckling dread of tiiat to' which he stood 
in opposition, could dictate %a ezcluaivism of iiaue- 
gyric so utterly absurd. 

THE FREQUENt BAEAXXNd OF LAEOS BEIXS. 

An iugenious mechanlftl correspondent suggests, that 
the frequent breaking of large bells, by whicli so 
expense is occasionalfy incurred by ccs^ratiqns* cathe- 
dral chapters, vestri^ and other, bodies, la .very pro- 
hahty owing to the partial manner In whi<^ the stoiking 



several years. In the year 1624, he was ecimpeUed ^ hy 
ill health to travel, and he visited Eufopd, and tteveUcS 
over England, France, Germany, and Hollal^ aatdt{n|[ 
his attention particulatly to tnp InitdtntiQns.fbr 
tion ; and en his retail havi^ determined to att^t^t 
an improvement in book's for the ymmg, estahlithed* 
liimsnlf in Bostoh, and commenced the trade, or profes- ^ 
Sion, as it is more geiiteetly.oalled, of anthomip* Sin^ 
that time he has produced sbrndthlrtvend odd vdumls 
under the signature of. “Peter Parley,” wnidi have 
passed through a great number of editions in America 
and in this country, and many of them have been trans- 
lated into foreign langtiagei. Mr Goodrich informed 
me that a fi-iend of his had actually met with one of his 
books “ done” into Persian $ and 1 have seen a Constan- 
tinople edition of one of the earliest of the “Parley” 
series. 

* Of some of these wmrks, more than 60,000 copies are 
circulated annually. In 1824 Mr Goodrich published 
“ Tl^e Token,” the first annual which ever appeared in 
America; and for fourteen years he continued to edit 
it, during which tinte he contributed most of the poems, 
of which he is known to he the author. lliS “ Fireside 
ICdiicafion ” was composed in sixty days, Whilst he was 
discharging his. duties as a member of the Massachu- 
setts senate, and superintending liis publishing estob- 
llshmcnt. 

* lie told mo, in the course of a conversation, that ho 
had adopted the name of “ looter Parley,” as lie wlslied 
the tales he told children to be related by a gossiping 
old gentleman, who could talk and “parley” with them. 
“ When L first used it, I little thought,” said he^ ** that 
before long it, would be better known than my own.” 

* During the disastrous panic which occurred some 
year.s ago in the American money-market, Mr Good- 
rich, in common with hundreds of others, was a sutfercr 
to a very serious extent. Previously to the calannty he 
hud built himself a beautiftil mutision at Hoxbury, near 
Boston, and near it a lodge of very clogant design. 
Hero he hod fondly hoped to spend the evening of his 
days ill the enjoyment of competence, and even of 
affluence. But the crash came ; and one dreary dav 
Peter Parley, after all his hard work, found liimself 
stripped of every dollar; and, instead of being inde- 
pendent in circttmstancQ^, ten thousand dollars in debt. 
But he was not the man to despair ; and, acting upon 
the principles of persevfrance and industry he had so 
often inculcated, he “ never gave up,” but set his shoul- 
ders once more to the wheel, and, with a willing heart 
and cheerful liope, commenced life anew. He was not 
so young as when he -first wrote books ; but the mine 
was yet inexhansted ; his arm was still vigonms, and 
he recommenced Working in the veins of knowledge. 
Ue was a prudent man, and so he sold his large house, 
and, with his acebmplisbod wife oUd young family, re- 
moveil lo the lodge, which his taste soon converted into 

I a charming home ; “ and,” said Mrs Goodrich to me, 

1 when t visited them a few months ago, “ we are just as 
happy as we were there.” Day and night toiled Peter 
parley, flinging oflf book after book witli unexampled 
rapidity, teitU fortune smHed on her patient wmoer, mid 
partially' restored him tiiat of which chance had de- 
prived hhfl, BtUl he is toiling for the children, and, 1 


* Mr £teodrlch*ft eyesight obliges him to seek the aid 
Iff his wjM’s'pen ; efld it is not impossible that a certain 
indescribable Vhich pervades Peter's later works 
may be aa«:!^ibed t6 this'circumstiaiice.' 

Tali^ With interest of a literary life spent in garrets 
and xiri^sl How infinitely more intete^ting this pic- 


I unoatentetibite eobifbirtiii ipeke a tttUotisl man's 
sufilcieiicyf^ ■ " • v 

" . anMg'ANn wrr.^ ■ ’ 

. To a common Mug of this w'ortd,%te almost inevi^ 
mo'ii^l^ exalted above hii fc^w-citeattii^i im$ the 


necessity of applying to any useful employment, is the 
bfeation of a peculiar selfishness. .to think of 

the world as made ter him and his^^adb. glone; the 
other dasses appear as mere servlte ihpdhda;^ whose 
merits are to be estimated dhly b^he 
give and the services they render— too well oq if ihey^ 

^ make a tolerable living, and by no means entitled to 
complain if they be occasionally cheated out of 'l^e 
firmte of their labours. Against such a spirit *it would 
apparpntly require all the efforts of u high prlnci{de to 
makedicM. It is}pcrhaps the moat dangerous jMurti- 
cular in the positi^ of an exalted class, however other- 
wise circumstanced, for it galls the very soul of 
beneath tlieni. , 

It is curion>l^to sec two men so identified with old 
cavalier priyfiples as '\\lslter Scott and David Hume 
allowing IhfJt natural feelings on this point to escape 
ghem, as wSTfind in their respective biographies. The 
former does so in speaking of his tether as an agent for 
landed men. * Most attorneys,' says he, ' have been 
su8i>ected, more or less justly, of making their own 
fortune at the expense of their clients : my father’s fate . 
w'as to vindicate his calling from the stain in one in- 
stance, ter iri many cases his clients contrived ho ease 
him of considerable sums. Many worshiptel and bo- 
knighted names occur to my memory, who did him the 
honour to run in his debt to the amount of thousands, 
and to pay him witli a lawsuit, or a commission of. 
bankruptcy, as the case haxipened. But they are gone* 
to a different accounting, and it would be ungenerous to 
visit their disgracif upon their descendants.' 

We have an escapi^e of Hume's feelings in reference 
to a gentlcmacLof noble family (the brother of an earl), 
who iniose to make up tqhhn when he thought he could 
be of scrvic'e to him, albeit he had previously overlooked 
the philosopher. The cU'cumstaucc occurred whjSn 
Hume was secretary to the f lobassy, and in the blaze of 
distinction, ats Paris in 1764. We may imagine with 
what feelings his frieqd Dr Blair read the following, in 
reply to a letter in ivliich he had requestoil Hume to 

introduce Colonel L ‘ to the j,ood company where 

^’011 are,’ and ‘ put liim on the best methods of enjoying 
and improving himself at Paris:' — ‘Before I was fa- 
voured with yours, I had seen Colonel L— , who 
w'aitcd on mo, as is usual with the British who come to 
I'aris. I returned his visit, and introduced him to the 
ambassador, who asked him to dinner among seven or 
eight of his countrymen. You w ill be surprised, perhaps, 
when I tell^ou tliat this is tiic utmost of the civilities 
which it will ever Iw jiossible for me to show Mr L-r— .. 
For as to the ridiculous idea of foreigners, that I might 
introduce him to the good comiiany aS Paris, nothing ckn 
be more impracticable. I know' not one family to which 
I could present such a man— silent, grave, awkward, 
speaking ill the language; not distinguished by any 
exploit, or ludence, or art. . . . Your 'recommeudations 
have great weight witk me ; IfiyLl am not mistaken, 

I have often seen Oilonel L-^H^face in Edinburgh. 

It is a little late he has betliought himself of being am- 
bitiouitf a»you say, of being introductHl to my acquaint- 
ance* The only favour I can do him is to advise him, 
as soon as he has seen Paris, to go to a provincial town, 
where people are less shy of admitting new acquaint- 
ance, and .arc less delicate juuges of beliaWour,' 

No one can reasonably doubt that botli Scott qnd 
Hume jvere alive, where necessary, to the selfishness |o 
besetting, as we bare said, witli those whom, , 

these men worshipped. Both men, too, n^anifested in 
life a hardy spirit of practical independence, which seems 
totally at variance with tlieir fMir«S respecting artifl- 


totally at variance with tlieir fMlMt respecting artifi- 
cial distinctions of ancient date« Does not this tend to 
make tnore and more dear the priucl^ Wc lately endea- 
voured to illustrate, that men aofoet'mies cmbrace^iS^ 

S '' ss obnoxious tlicovies, because of fibC very purity of" 
own hearts from oB theories 

With the great mioatcol end the peat philosopher . Auke, 
the oAdent rapka said olAisx tomtioDAiircre fayouritre 
of the imBguiation» not the legsom "thoy gave iitheni 




qufditios out of the riches 'pl .thMr fhhc^, as men do 
their mistresses, aad fell down . nnd yotthipped 
' them. But all this lirfihdulte obihpfttlble'with dliposi- 
. tions on their (»n humble and kindly/ in 

every respect of those which an tindao ex- 

altation tends to evedte ; and Wh, we know, reallj’^ w'ere 
the predominant moral qu^ities of both men. ^ 


SUMMAET Ot SAVIKGS’ BANKS. 

A auWM^AltY of the collective accounts of the savings* 
ban^ui distributed over Great BritaL and Ireland, has 
recently b^en drawn up and publis^jed by Mr John 
Tifd Pratt, the barrister appointed t^ertify the rules 
of friendly societies and savings* banka!\ The account 
is closed to the 20th of Novmber 1844^nd presents 
data for redections and deductions of an ex^^einely 
tifying and interesting character. 

It would be rash to conclude that the amount of de- < 
posits in these provident institutions is an indication of 
universal prosperity ; because two sections of the com- 
munity do not sluire in their advantages — namely, those 
who are too poor to have money to s.avc, and those who, 
being too rich, make use of banks of higher pretensions. 
There is, however, a third section of the nation — ^liap- 
pily far from a small one — consisting of frugal and in- 
dustrious individuals in the humbler ranks of society, 
who may be designated the savings’-bank class. They 
; arc the working part of the community — its sinews; 
and, in BO ominently-productive aiM manufacturing a 
country as ours, unquestionably the most important 
part of the nation. The inference, thc^foro, is as in- 
evitable as \t is pleasing, that fiie larger the capital in 
savings* banks, the more healthy the condition of the 
nation at large. Keeping these considerations in view, 
all must bo gratified to learn that at the end of the year 
1844, the dei)osit8 in the 577 savings* banks existing 
in the three kingdoms amounted to the amazing sum 
of L.3l,275,636, accruing from 1,012,475 separate ac- 
counts;* the average amount of each account being 
L.27, 18 b. Since 1844, twelve additional savings’ banks 
have been established — a circumstance wliich leads to 
the anticipation that, when the 1845 account comes to 
bo made up, it muU be found grcjitly to exceed its im- 
mediate predecessor. 

By the rules of regularly-appointed savings’ banks, 
no depositor can invest more tlian L.39 In any one year, 
ending on the 20th November; nor more than L.150 
altogether. Should the maximum sum be permitted to 
lie and accumulate at interest, no interest is allowed 
after it has risen U L.200. The rate of interest payable 
to the trustees and managers by the government is 
L.3, 5s. per cent, whilst that payable to depositors must 
not exceed L.3, Os. lOd. per cent, per anfium. The dif- 
ference in these rates of interest provides a fund for 

^ Whence looL ifiSon'e particulars of the summary, 
yre dnd a few facts which speak for themselves, and 
. others which admit of interesting comment. «^To begin 
v^tb England -At the end of 1844 it had 445 bonks, in 
Mich 813,601 single depositors had placed L.23, 469^371. 
More than half of them Qiamely, 46l,195)(Were credi- 
tors ftir sums not exceeding L.20. Besides individuals, 
18,689 friendly and charitable societies had placed in 
the English savings* banks L. 1,643,494 ; so that the total 
of %ccsuot4 was 832,290, and of deposits L.25, 112,865. 


* The nntnber of ^posttors greatly exooeds the number of ao- 
OoUfiW, Snasmucifa as 10,631 of the latter are those of Mendly 
societies, each nude up of at least twenty tlmee ,thw number of 
m^^ien. It may therefore be Feasonahly cominit^, tbMt ihe 
of peVKOiB in immediate and fndlreot eommmiimtton with 
nSsvhigs' banks-4aiuttdiitg the workmen in various manufactories 
who club toghthdf d 'siDgle aooount— is not much under one million 
andalndf. «> • . 

i The last of the «oto of parUement by whiob savfagtf biiiihi' are 
^^a? ^ ItisthspiriiuBASthef 


Taking these facts as a data for England, we find that, 
contrary to general expectation, the English are more 
provident than their neighbours i for, ^s the single de- 
positors amount to 813,60l« out of a popidation of more 
than fifteen millions, it follows ^at one individual out 


In turning to Scotland, it js natural to expect evi- 
dences of. that frugality for which the people of the 
north are'cclcbrated brought out by tiie savings* bapk 
returns. But the very reverse is the fact In Scotland 
(population in 1841 about 2,600,000), there were, at the 
end of the savings* bank year; thirty -rix savings* banks, 
containing L.966,149, arising from 68,791 single depo- 
sitors, three-fourths — namely, 52,442 whose no- ! 
counts were for sums not exceeding L.20 ; whilst I03;i 
charitable and friendly societies were creditors to the 
amount of L.77,034 more, making a total of 69,824, and 
L.1,043,183 sterling. Thus we find that only one person 
in about every 38^ was in 1844 a depositor ; whilsjt the 
average amount of each deposit, as well as the propor- 
tionate number of depositors to the gross population, 
was half that of England; being only L.14. Tlicse 
figures might be apt, without explanation, to overturn 
the current notions of the frugality and hoarding iiabits 
of the Scotch. The fact is, that the excellence and 
general efficiency of the local banking-system of Scot- j 
land offers so many advantages to persons possessing ; 
small accumulations, that it draws away the better | 
class of depositors from the savings’ banks. A small I 
tradesman will, for example, go on making use of tho ; 
latter till he has accumulated firom L.10 to L.20, and I 
then withdraw it to establish a credit at a bank of | 
issue. Although such banks allow him about one per I 
cent less interest than the savings’ banks, yet his 
capital in their hands is more current and pliable ; he 
can draw and i)ay in when it suits him ; he can get 
accommodation in loans and discounts ; and, in short, 
render his little stock of c.i8h of infinitely more use. and 
therefore of more value to him, than if it were locked up 
in a savings’ bank. For these reasons, the line wliich 
separates the savings’ bank class from thht wliich 
deals with issue banks, must bo drawn much lower 
in reference to Scotland than in England, and >ve must 
expect it to cut off a vast proportion of the more 
affluent amongst the savings’ bank depositors. And 
thus it happens that, wliile in jBhigland not much above 
half the depositors before referred to were in iiossession 
of sums not exceeding L,20, the proportion of that 
rate of depositors to the whole of the savings* banks 
contributors was in Scotland abqve three-fourths. 

In Wales, there were, at the period so often referred to, 
18,007 single depositors, whose accounts united to make 
up L.518,.'348 ; and adding 683 friendly and charibihlc 
societies’ deposits, whicli came to L.8 1,448, there was a 
total in Wales of 18,690 accounts, and L.599,796. The 
Welsh, who have no superior facUities of general bank- 
ing, or perceptible cause to remove them, from the rule 
we have laid down, appear to be either jiooter or less 
provident than the English ; for, out of their population 
of about 911,000, they had only 18*0107 depositors; and 
it follows that, according to this calculation, one person 
in fifty only contributes to tho twenty-three savings’ 
banks distributed ovSr the principality, 

Ireland, when I rought to this test, bws out Us unfor- 
tunatd*charactev for poverty and iniproridendSTfor in \t 
only one individual in about 9Qi bad dealings 'irith the 
savings* banks (of which there were 73) in 11844'; there 
having been 90,144 single depositors to a ]^pulation of 
more than eight millions. Their united culial was 
L.2,685,698; tOwhichf Whoi weadd 1093sc^&ies, with ' 
a deposited capital of ,L.63,319, M iotal fur Ire- 
land of 91,243 a4iiDimta» 'taud in deposits. 

The average of each deposit wa LA9^ : /Xhia'proportion 
of persons whose savlfi^ did net exceed was below 
that of the others M have inita^C^d, /being less Jhan 
half, or 41,646.' ^ ^ ’i' 

In regarding the savings’^ banks of Great Britain and 




Ireland througH tho mediunv ctf Watt’s 
sive summary,' one- nf 
view' from 4wm<^ to'6xMm^theih;>U # 
their local pikiiiibn* ^JfogfapbV otsaTblgr mtdu 
forms a rtiify,t'by.whlab l^arled^ of 

the comparattvd^ providence of people iti variema locali- 
ties. We natultally turn to the Sng)|^ mamifhcturihg 
districts to seek &c the tikoat oxtcmalve employment of 
these institutions. Though not the largest, the mostr 
’ populous 'County in Bngim is Ijmcashire ; and here 
vre find that, tb a population fin 1841) of 1,667,064, 
there are 67,169 aecohnts in wirty^flre banks (only 


vmaU spara juipa they may hatat we idlers, by 

A wai^apt iMOe^ ^ October 18 ^ regii^iia.baolcf fbt, 
, saying vrei^estab^ Tlidy'bave aped^hddd beyohd 
ekpohtatlon., ^ )?rom the date of tbelr.^jniraendbipeht fo 
^ 3)st March 1844 (warcel^six meihtb8),4^h.lum 


there are 67,169 aecohnts in thirtv^flre banks (only 
one less than all Scotland can boast oQ, yielding 
L.2,150J66, making on average of L.30 for cuch account 
Yorkshire presents a more Nourishing state of things ; 
for altiiough the population is lower in number than 
that of Lancashire (having, in 1841, been 1,591,5841, the 
savings' banks aceoUnts vmre lar^r in 1844. They 
stand thus :*-05 banks, 71,114 accounts, and li.a,256,843 
sterlieg. Warwickshire, which, though it includes 
Birmingham, is partly an agricuUurjd county, liad, 
with a population or402,l21, seven savings' hanks, and 
21,684 accounts, from which an accumulatiofi arose of 
L.502,d89. The amount of deposits in the great com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns was as follows: — 
Manchester, tlie highest in the empire, L.5GS,313; Liver- 
pool, L.474,452 { Newcastle, L.264,077 ; Leeds, L.262.908 ; 
Birmingham, L.250.080 ; Sheffield, L.182,838. In Staf- 
fordshire, the seat of the pottery trade (population 
.510,206), there were L.520,470 accumulated from 15,953 
I ucciiunts. 

. Tiie mining districts make a very respectable show 
I in this summary for 1844. Cornwall, with its 341,269 
I inhabitants, had ten savings' banks, and 13,167 accounts, 

! amounting to L.525,922. In Cumberland (population 
: 177,912), there were seven cstabiislnuents, 7638 ac- 
i counts, and L.2 19,457. Durham' had 7467 accounts, 

I and an accumulation of L.209,988, to a population of 
I 324,277. Northumberland, with a population of 250,268, 

I contained seven banks, holding 13,114 accounts, and 
I L.477,476 in 'deposit^. 

I Amongst the agricultural and sca-hoard districts, 

I Devonshire appears to stand foremost for thrift, in 
reference to dealings with the banks for savings, even 
! when we consider its large population. Tlymoutli, in- 
! eluding Devonport and its dockyard, had, in four hanks, 

; 15,962 open accounts, th^ total of which w'as L.565,999. 

• lit the quiet city of Kxeter, the surprising sum of one 
million three thousand pounds liad found its wixy into 
one bank I 

In Scotland, the greatest amount of wealth, and per- 
haps of prudence, appeafs to prevail in the capital. In 
the three savings* banks (two in Edinburgh, and one in 
Leith), 23,479 accounts remaiuetl open in November 
1 844, amounting to L.350,197. The other savings’ bank 
in this county is in Dalkeitli, which quiet little place 
contributed 668 accounts, and L.5356 deposits to its 
bank. In Glasgow, with a vast excess of population over 
Edinbuigh ana Leith, there were only 20,U8 accounts, 
and L.329,144. ' ' 

The hig^iest accounts in Ireland are those made up in 
the north,; over which a large proportion of prudent 
Scotch blo^ is difi5iis6d« Antrim contains three savings’ 
banks, which do boslimss with 6809 dopositors, and bold 
L.l31,993. TJbe population of the county is 276,188. 

! The noisy county ^Upperary, in the south, withraouble 
the pppulatiop, has only' 3667 accounts, and L.1 16,000, 
I In live savings* banka* In tbe city Of Dublin there are 
I two baiikSi containing t.568, 947, belonging to 23,542 
i depositdi^ 

Few nnimhli. for oonsideriiig . savioga* banks with 
referedcio to the Nocu^ticfns of depositors exist Those, 
ho^fever, to which wa have had aCeisas; prove Uiat the 
{ most frequent depositors ate domestic servants next 


been ftorded of putting by the very 


ebe 8)st March 1844 (acarcel^aix m&tb8X.<jikbhfid 
d»en 14.15,^69, da 2d. ]|^accd at interest by 1890 
^tors. 

Besides the banks to which we have referred, a &w 
are set on foot by individuals— chiefly with the* him bf 
encouraging prudent habits amongst such poor* as they . 
happen possess any influence over. These are private 
concerns, not in (^muuicaiion with the aujyborifies, 
and from which, ccvsequeiitly, no official accounts can 
be obtained. Though existing in England and Scotland, 
they abound in Ireland. While giving the or!^- 
nators of tUes:V concerns ^dit fbr the best intentions, 
we must lam^t that they should keep aloof from the 
g'l^iat natiojpd system ; thus depriving depositors of the 
broad security which that system o&rs, and also con- 
tributing to defeat an important end — the realisation of 
exact statistics as to general savings. In sonic instances, 
there is reason to believe these private savings' banks 
arc illegal, in consequence of not having their rules' 
certified by the author of the summary before us. For 
various considerations, we earnestly pa^ss on tlie ma- 
nagers of these concerns tlic necessity and propriety of 
uniting them with the national system.. 


TUB GONDOLIERS OF VBNI033. 

Ths well-known peculiar arrangement of Venice, as a 
city planted on a cluster of islands, with the" inter- 
mediate stripes of w.ater, or canals, serving as streets, 
ilgs gi?cn 0cc.aAon, in all ages of its history, for boats 
and boatmen as a means *of conveyance. There are, it 
is true, some land passages through Venice, by means 
of narrow alleys connected with bridges ; but these are 
inconvenient « 4 id circuitous compared with the water 
communication ; and, accordingly, boating has ever been 
in requisition, and the gondolas and gondoliers continue 
to this day to be amongst the most characteristic things 
connected with 

* The pleasant place of all festivitj. 

The revel of the earth , the mosque of Italy.' 

Reduced os Venice now is from her micient dignity 
and affiuence — a mere appendage to Austria— 'the re- 
mains of former magnificence, and the number of persons 
of ibrtune s|iU residing in it, render it an interesting 
city. About two thousand public gondolas are re- 
quired to serve the ferries, and convey passengers from 
one part of the city to another, Tlwsc ferries, we may 
remark, are farmed by little assoclAions of gondoliers 
from tile government. It is now proposed to reduce 
them, by the^^rcction of another bridge across the 
Grand Canal; and if this measure be. carried, a serious 
blow will be given to tbe gO|pdolicr interest, already 
much damaged by thetrectioMkiaibridge to the main- 
land, in connexion with the blilou railway. A few 
years hc^ce, we may see, indeed, but the gliost of that 
maritioio intercourse which was once tlie most charac- 
teristic feature of the * sea Cybele.* 

While this likelihood is pending, we ma^r be tlio more 
curious to\now how the goftvlolas of Venice were con- 
structed and conducted, and what sort of persons wm 
their conductors — a race coeval, wo believe, with the 
I city. The gondola, then, may be described: as a spikes 
of canoe, with a long projecting ‘swan-lifte' neck»band 
in general having a place fitted up in thpeentre^ much 
like a carriage or fly, for the accommodation of piu- 
sengers. Tlie general fonn is so Imig and narrow, that 
a stranger, at the first glance, ifwM imppose tlie shape / 
to ^ grossly improper; and anortbem would boindum. . 
to believe that the mode of profiling.., boats to 
he has been aQGUStoin0d>.ijr6md be mxm more effiemnt 
than tiie method of the gOndolicTa, who manage" tlttir . 
long-sliafted oars pmAtig them oitt; and not>y 
drawing them In. hoWeVef, i|, that the. 





nowly-ennobl^ fkmiiy, .#b4*d6|tod't6 turn ^ 0 'po|^ 
Uir ^ 

DandoloB b«l6itflji^^%r 4wiMr,d^^ 

one of the m&ifL^alhatd, in, 

697. Iiarbn|d'!he|^ij9bwi^ ilt tlw Jhnad 

of the other po^i, aha ™ extiu^eiied 

at the reanlt of mL^election fb aticii 4' wgireet that Lo- 
renzo and GidiVahiit I>am}olo .io8t all oommaad . orer* 
themaefrea, and publidjr faulted the doj^ In St MarVa 
SquMre. At thla iihheard*of bet of vidence the dissen- 
sions beeaioe more general. For some time all inter- 
course between tlyb tw parts of the city ceased, and it 
WHS debated w^ietheif.or not the bridge of the Bialtd^ 
should not be removed. At length the doge succeeded 
in putting an end to the fhmine by commercial treaties 
with Greece, TuniSv and England. 

We ought to have advert^ sooner to the songs of the 
gondoliers, as theie bavO served, more perhaps than any- 
tliing else, to give them celebrity. Who has not felt 
deligld in the homage, ipresumably iiaid to genius, in the 
singing of Tasso’s poetry by the Venetian gondoliers ? 
TIutc is, wc believe, no doubt that these men had lcariie<l 
by heart, und handed down amongst themselves, favourite 
passages of both Tasso’s and Ariosto’s poetry, which 
they sang in alternate stanzas, in the manner of the 
Greek chorus, though much corrupted in the course of 
trafismissiun. The custom, of late years, has died almost 
out. 

* In Venice, Tasso's echoes are no more. 

And sUent rows the songloss gondolier,* 

/ 

says Byron ; wlio nevertheless tells us* as it were pri- 
vately, in a note, thrft he met a man who coa’d snig 
three Imndrcd stanzas. The present writer can say, for 
his own part, tlult he has frequently, at a more recent 
period, heard the gondoliers singing verses which were 
iiartly injproviaed, partly repeated from memory ; and 
amongst Uio latter lie recognised stanzas of Tasso. Mr 
D’lsracli, whoso acquaintance witli Venice was in an 
earlier age, describes the singing of tlic gotidoliers as 
harsh and screaming when lieard near, but beautiful at 
a little distance. .O^cmlcil by the nolso, while shut up 
in the gondola, he was induced to go ashore, leaving one 
of the singers in the boat, and sending the other to the 
distance of some hundred paces. To imrsue his own 
narrative : ’ They now begun to sing against one un- 
othcr, and 1 kept w^alklng up and dowm between them 
both, so as always to leave him wiio was to begin his 
part. 1 fnaiuently stood still, and hearkened to the one 
or the other. 

* Here,’ he says, * the scene was properly intrcwlnccd. 
The strong * dccla^natory, and, as it were, shrieking 
Bound, met tlic ear from afar, and called forth the atten- 
tions i the quickly-succeeding transitions, which neces- 
sarily reiiuired to be sung in a lower tone, seemed like 
plaintive strains succeeding the vociferations of emotion 
or of pain. The other, who listened attentively, imme- 
diately began where the former left oif, answering him 
in milder or. more vehement notes, according as the 
purport of the strophe rcquiiUd. The sleepy canals, the 
lofty buildings, thc' splendour of the moon, tlic deep 
8haimKW|B ^ .the few gondolas that moyed, like spirits, 
hither and thither,* increAsC(l the striking peculiarity of 
the scene ; and,' amidst all these circumstances, it w’ss 
easy to confess charac^ Of this wonderftil harmony. 

** it suits neTfb0ftly'’1^B wilii an idle solitary mariner, 
lying at length Ift hijuvessi^ at rest' on one of these 
canals, waiting for his'ccmipaiby, or fot a fare ; tire- 
someness of '4*lubh idtttUliloti is sdmewhat alleviated 
by the Bon]fi/aiid Iptiedcail ^rles. 'bie has in memory. 
He oi^n raised ex- 
tends itself to a Vftst c^tw^ W# tnihw; 

i and, as all is still arbuiM. he it & foUtUdb 

in the midst Of a large, tad pQpij%4 fowp. Here Is no 
rattling of carriages, im ime.Of fb^-Jtas^gersj a slftat 
*goudola glides tM tad'll^ mtOjL of the 
splashlags of tho oarsAte iKwgjy io, he, hem 



m exerts himself to ^ hetod, aa'he hpard 

^e. other. By a tyit convention, tbi# alteriinlo T«rse 
for terse. Though the song slmuld Iasi the whole 
tltrough, they entertain themselves without 
ti6 hearers, who are passing between the two, tm Murt 
in the amusement.’* • * 

Such are— perhaps we sltquld rather say were-r^the 
gondoliers of Venice, < 


* HOW A TAILOR COLLBOTEJ) A DEBT. 

,firgAn the olofie of the last century, a t^lor, yvhn oxerdsetl his avo- 
cation in Philadriphia, was impo^ upon by a peraon who .cop- 
trivoA to get a suit of olothos on Qx)dtt, and afterwards eloped with- 
DtUpaying for thorn. The account was ploc^ (91 the ixior man's 
bcfics, and soc^orgotton. Some yearn afterwards he wavoxamfnlng 
his old rvoortls of debt and credit, profit and loss, when his ntton.' 
tion was attracted to this aocuunt, and all the circuinst.nnccs at- 
tending it cauio fronli to big mind, guddenly an o 4 d thought sug- 
gestr*d ftsidf. 

* I'll try an oxperimont,* said he to himself i * perha]« 1 may etlo- 
coud In eutcliing the rogue, and getting my money.* 

lie immediately preiwrod an advertisement, in substanoe as 
follow's, wliich he inserted in tho Philadelphia Gasettc :— * If 

j C , who was in Philadelphia about the month of , in 

the year I79r>, will .send hut address to tho editor of this paper, he 
will hear of w>niethlng to ad vantatic. Printers In the neighbouring 
states iu'e n;auostcci to cop>/ The latter clause was inserlfkl from 
a vaguo buspicion tiiat the rogue hud taken up his abudo in New 
York. 

Having liiHtructefl tho editor not to dLscloso his name to the 
debtor, if he sliould call^ hut to request him to leave his address, 
the tailor i>atiently an'aitcd the result of hlv eaiierimeBt. In a 
sliort time bo was iiifonncd, by a note from tho printer, that the 
individual alluded in in the advert iticmenti having arrlVi^ from 
York, might he found at ji given plscu in the city. 

Tlio tailor lofct no time in proparing a tranHoript of hfs acooimt, 
not forgetting to charge interest from tho time that tho debt was 
iiiniiiTtHl. Taking a censtable with Mm, w ho bore a legal process 
flultod to tho oec.'isioii, ho soon arrived at tho lodgings of tlio 
debtor. Tho (‘laifeilalile ivns instructed to stimd off at a Tittte dis- 
tanco till a signal bhould indicate the time for hlra to approa^ 

Tht> tailor now rang thedWll ; and when the servant appeared, 
requested him to inform the gentleman of whom he was in iisurch 
that a friend wished ^o speak with him at the door. 

*Thomnn obeyed tho summons, and soon both debtor and orodifeor 
W'cro looking each other in tho face. 

* How do you do ? ' kindly inquired tho tailor. * Perhaps yon do 
not know me?’ 

* 1 lielicro I have not had the pleasin’e of your acquaintanco,* 
poUtelv answered our hero. 

* Do you ron'L’inber purch.a&)ng a suit o# olutlies several years ago 
of a poor tailor, and f^gettlng to pay for them ? ’ 

' Oh no,’ baici^tliR gentleman, blushing slightly | * you konst be 
mistaken in the person. It ooniiot bo me that yon wiahod to 
find.* 

* There l.sno mistake; you are the very man T wished to see. You 
have on at tin's moment the very waistcoat thot 1 made for you ; und 
you will aeknowiedge it was of good stuff, otherwise it could not 
have iobte^ so long '/ * 

* Oh yes,' paid Hid gentleman, appearing suddenly to recollect 
himwdf ; ' 1 do remcniher now the (ircumMlancos to wldch you 
allude. Y^es, yos ; 1 had intended to call and settle that Uttlo bill 
before leaving Philadelphia, ^nd you ifiuy depend on my doing so. 

X havo ooine here to take poScssiqn dSwSWe^e amount of profwrty 
which has fallen to me by will. See! 'here is the adverfiscinent 
which apprised me of my goid fortuno.* 

Here he hvided the tailor a New York paper} containlog a copy 
of the advertisement whose history we have given above. 'li»e ^ 
tailor looked at it with imperturbable gravity, and said—* Yce, 

I pee 3 gHi arc in good luck ; but as my deinund is a sindl one, 1 . 
think 1 must insist on payment bel^ you come into pons/ossAop. of 
your property.' ^ 

The proper signal hero brought the constable Into Hie prewnbe 
of tho };)artie.<i. The swindler was particularly astouiehed at Hie. 
app 4 'Jlrana^ of this funotiouary, who immediatdy begsa to dxec^o 
his part of the drama. J. ' ' 

* Whatr exclaimed the rogue in an angry toil^\*y 6 u' stwely . 

haven’t rated me?' • ■ . 

■ Yes 1 have,' retdiod tho tailor ; * and yen shonld bo tbghkfhl 
that nothing vroree has hapfiened to you.* 

* Gomo in then,' said the debtor, padSqg biulsAf iHbrly caught ; 

* ewne in, and 1 will pay yop-. If 1 mutt.* m‘- 

llio three 'ivent into tho house togothor, and' the elippory go)gMt. \ 
man having ascertafnt'd the amount of the bUt paid ft in foil. . . r''‘ 

The tailor having signed thSiceGeipt,|ilaeed Intbo bands pf tho 


* Q,poted to Notes to ttdkIoilSSold Crom OtolcMdttasof Lltsgfk * 
tuto (edit. ia07)» A Idf. • ‘ . •' 
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la^ Creditor witli feelings such as may be readily fmagihed. The 
. .aiHadler took it, and for the first time spumed at me various items 
' of which It wos 'coifibosed. ''Ee said hothing till he came to the 
' lost, charge, which was aduertMtty,' when bo broke forth— 

* Halloo 1 what’s this? *f fiat's an odd charge' 

In a tailor's bill. You're httyatblg me i* r 

* Oh no,* coolly r^^di^.the t&or; *that Is uU right. 1 have 
charged you the cost of publi^ilng the advertisement which yoi 
have Just now showed met.* 

Here the swindler demanded, * Do you mean to say that yJh 
caiued the pulflfoatlon of that advertlbomeut ? * 

* Tfnly^ did/ reidied the tailor with most provoking coolness. 

* Th^ yoa told me a folaubood in it,' quickly retorted the 

MWue. ^ « f- 

^Conyjnoe me of that,' said tho tailor; * and you will find me 
ready to oCnfess the fault.' « 

' Yod aaldi should hoar something to my advantage if 1 would 
Qgmehene.* 

* You are mistaken,* Immediately resiiondtxl tho tailor ; * I only 
immrlsed that you should hcxir of something tobodvaiitago ; " aud 
is it not to the advantage of a poor tailor to colloot an old debt ?’ 

' If I can catch you in the street,’ tiuid the bwiudlcr in tho de^ip- 
est r^. * rU give you such a cow-hiding as wiA,* not leave ^.ho 
hreath in your body.' 

' Nonsense now,* said the tailor ; * if you really intend to do any- 
thing of that sort, we had better stop out into tho hack yiinl, and 
finish the business at once.* 

The rogue was completely uonplusbcd by the coolncbs of the 
tailor, and stood spoccliloiss, and alniobt x>cti'iiivtl. 

* Now,* said the tailor good-naturc<l1y, ‘ lot me give yon a i»iecc of 
advico. When next you have occubion to got a huit of clothes, you 
had better not attempt to ohcat tho (loor tiiilor, but pay him 
honestly ; fur thoo will 3 'oiir conscience not disturb you, and your 
sleep will be sweet and refrubhing. Farewell ! ' * 

together with the further comfort of a betteroducation, oonoeming 
which wd will not now" fipftik mom psTtfcularly. And who will 
galnsiiy, who will oenaure. Or who will deride this sort of pro 
speritjr 7 I'he mail who wilfully flieafrolii boaquets that ho may 
play the Bpaitim, cfr the hennli« on blaoU hread, acquires a right, i 
whlcdi we will nut dispute or eiivy hhp. to laugh M this smug fell- j 
cit 3 '. But the fiSnety-nlne men out of a hundred who get or ei\Joy 1 
whatever they can, have no right to do atiytlihty but he thankful j 
that others share with them'solves the favours of a bouefloent Fro- 
vidonce, and the fruits of honoet exertion, . 

( But take only a still more numoroue family, the eSdore still more | 
hard-worketl, their Juoomo stlU more limited, ihclr bardsliips, and . 
labours, and denials still more considorahlo, their chfUlreu still ; 
more numerous, craving, and wasteful— take tho great family of , 
the nation— and though the case is really Just the same, an absurd 
affectation prevents many people from recognising the elements of ; 
its prosperity. Bettor trade, busier ports, more shii)A, give them ! 
no idea than so much selfish mercantile hubbub. They think only •' 
ef a few speculators, or a few maniifacturere making thuir fortunes. ’ 
But it is evident iliat. if there is a larger lutroduotlon of tho gifts of i 
Providtmoe. there is more for every ouo to onjoy ; and though rome j i 
poor creatures are so utterly destitute and doaorted that nothing 1 1 
i will alleviate their condition, a very great prop>rHon of tho people ; ' 
1 must experience tiiat increase of oonkforte of which' we have given 1 1 
above a particular illustration.— Ttmcsit • | ’ 

- 1 j 

THE TROUBADOUR AND IIIS SWALLOW. 

[VIIOM Tlin KRKNC'H.] 

Thh warm breath of summer 

Das burst tlte frost's chain ; { 

Tlic earth is all hlosbom ; 


JOHN HULL'S HOUSEKEEPING ACCOUNT-lflW and UI45. 

Tiix question of comi>ai‘ative prosperity ono of wliieli people 
have a. much more distinct idea in its private than in ita piihllo 
appliofitloa. Any ouo with that vt'ry lunial of resources 

espressed hy tiio term * a iimitud income,’ t iiderstand clc<irly 
enough what is meant 1 ) 3 ’ being a Mttle bettor off one year tlUn 
another. Wc appeal to a sniiitl tratlesman, or a hniall olergyinaii, 
or any other siuall itorHon, with not u miihU fuinil 3 ’. Si)))|k)so bu 
has got on in the world, aiul in not quite so pinched us he was; 
the dillerciioc is this^hc has twn or throe JoiiitH a week iiii^tead of 
only one Ho sometimes aces a sirloin on hia tuiMe. Once a month 
or so dah is suhatitutod or prelixt'd. ^ luNiead of tlto everlasting 
* light* dumplings, and suet dumpiingsr aud batter puddings, with 
whidi he vras compelled to satisfy or deaden the hunger of his 
children) ho can all'ord an occasional iiliimpudding; aiui is not 
deterred from rice or fruit tarts by the cxiKuisive aptieiidagc of 
sugar. I'he batter beira 3 'S a little more of tlie egg ; and winter is 
beguiled wSili Jam and preserves. Cheese comes in after dinner, 
notwithstanding the old housewife's saying, evidently a tradition 
the revolutionary war, that ' eliueso stands in no stead.* After 
that also now and then there is a dOHW'rt. OrHnge^, aliiionds and 
raitilus, figs and iiruncs, ai'e either, spread out iu state, or made 
the subject of an agretsahle surprise aiMunie lg>K solemn hour of the 
day. The young gontlcmeii and ladies arc earlier delivcied from 
the bondage of milk and water, and miulc free of* ton and colTuc. 
It i.s no longer a r«tle that tlie third cup shall be without sugar ; and 
the presiding matron has not quite so an.\lous an4>yc on the butter 
pot. There are two cauidlcs instead of ono on the table ; aud if any 
of the family should bo discovered reading, or talking, or playing 
by oundlc'light iu another room, it is not thoiight ns bad as schism 
or rebellion. Then the cbiUlreii do not go so long out at the elbows, 
or knees, or toes, or heels, or otlier salient poinG of their structure. 
NewUldglovos, andnewtilk pocket haiidUerchiefs, oftciier remind 
the elders of their first infi^tine deUaht at ' new clothes.’ When 
the family bcoomesa hu’go fin tho bouse, uud the crowded 

population of the nursery begins to emigi'ate into seimratu bed- 
rooms, the father either bimaclf builds another * riMmi below and 
jooin abQV^' or gets his landlord to build them with (ra itio of rent. 
As Uiu fuyBituro has then to ba ro-arranged, the inihtrehs of the 
hoitbc takes the opportunity of dignifying hcrsi'lf with a new 
rnttbo^Fttny wardrobe, and perhaps a new drawing-room tabic. 

Tlier^ila something very Intelligiblo, and not at .nH low ■minded, 
or utUiiariati, or fiT^iglous,^r otherwlw otrensivo, to thoso at 
least whqi are th^sdves the subject of this happy change. It is 
wltat the master of the house has toiled for, and dcnii.’d himself 
many apl^urotpobtoXn. lie has slaved at bis coiiiKcr or his 
des}', off than either^ iu his schoot-ronm ; he has taken no 
holidays. Bo'sn^Dloser axom^ns ; ho has drunk no wine, mounted 
m horse, kofit no dog, gone to no parties, bad no frlcnds-Hif u con- 
vivial sort at least ; indulged in no tastes, hod no hobbies, built 
ho caatlesf h^ Itf a word, been that slave of slaves, that king of 
dvpdgMiH'k fiowy man ; rerely that he might have tho moans of 
'UuawtDg AU these poor creature-oomfoits to his wife and cliUdrcn. 


* Wjs fiml Abova piooo of dvpllery in a poriodioiBl entitled 
* Tb^UpeebitarJ pfihhehed at lioohdute-Hmo of those sosaU oountry 
papers whlpbit firpilMsing to see sti^Ing up in dfilbreat psris of 
England and 6eo«$^:iy«liAYe tate^ the liberty qf altorihgeomo 
of the ekjmsloiitfi 


Hut the bird of my bosrim. 

My beautiful swallow, returns not again. 

J JifUir its gay fellows— 

More faithful, alas !— 

The bright dawn salutlna ; 

With rapid wing sliootinc, 

1 6cc them across tho blue lake's surfiiee ixvs'i. 

Long known— long beloved ! 

Wheji wUt thou return 
To cheer me, heart-weaiy ? 

In ahsenco so dreary 

From thee, 0 my sw’hUow 1 I Unger and mom*n. 

None other can give thoo 
A life half so fair ; 

Like thine n’lis niy nature, 

Tliou bright joyous cre.ituro ; 

I'ho same food and shelter w'iMi me thou didst rharo 

For thoc docs my window 
Half npea remain : 

What hinders thee, dearest ? 

Can it bo that thou fcarest 
In me a harsh tyrant with prison and chain ? 

Tl»c flower in tho wild-wooil 
Otves place to the fruit : 

The summer on stooleth ; 

And eivch day rovealetU 

My hope of thy coming grown fainter and muto* 

My btralu, unco so glCcbomc, 

Is now a Bad song : 

Art thou faithful no longer ? 

Has death luroved tho stronger ? ' ‘' Z 

No matter ; Uiy minstrel will pina for thou long;^ 

..V p,v.iL 


, IIUUAK BB9T9£|Rn(00H. 

The^aco of mankind would puifalL did they oe.'iso to aid 
CHcI^^cr. From tUo tiuio tlmhHhe vriothor binds tho 
chilfTs head, till tho momont that dotno kind nssibtant 
wix)cs tho death-damp from the biow of the dying, wo 
cannot exist witliout mutual hitlii, therefore, that , 
need aid, hage a' i^i to dsK' tt from ^eic ifeHow-mortals ; > 
no ono whf ^liotdii tho can refuse it ' 

without giiUbr*H^« ^3^ 
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MY BROTIIER T1I32 LAIRD. 

I WAH very younjf when I loft the Ilighiniuls. niui I was 
iiitiny^ycsirs ahsTonffrom the wiliily-boaiitilul glen in 
Avliicli had l) 0 €n parssocl my happy infancy'. When, 
almost ns a stranger, 1 returned to it, iny brother was 
11i(* laird— not rny noblo-spiritod ehlor brother, the first 
in the chase, the foremost in every ‘ ploy* of daring, the 
friend of the shock-headod fox-huntor. He had fallen 
in the battle-field, f;ir from all those who so proudly 
gloried in him. Nor was it my second, handsome, light- 
lioarted brother, the guy promoter of all the mirth we 
ha<l enjoyed. He must ‘serve* too. There wrs no other 
profession hut that of arms tlien thought of in the High- 
lands, and the transport ho was embarked in loot on 
its way with tro.)ps to America. My third brother, a 


^rs than^thcrc is need to mention, before circum- 
stances enabled mo to fulfil tho treasured wish of my 
heart — a visit to him. 

My husband and I travelled from Edinburgh in a 
way I (*annot now look back on without smiling. Hie 
same horses took us on from Perth by very easy stages, 
getting through but two in a day, at five miles an hour, 
or thereabouts. When I Jiuitted the Highlands, 1 Lad 
ridden from homo down tho bridle-road for near twenty 
miles to a sni.'ill inn or rather dachan j for there were 
several black huts collected near a small stream, a short 
distonco from tbe ]g)ilitary road. The principal hovel 
was then of turf, like the rest, hut much larger, with an 
open clumncy-top over one gable, and a stone-and-limc 
dumne^'- stalk rft the otber. Of the many smaller black 
huts round, some Aven* fiarns, and some were stables, 



small, delicate child, rpiiet in nil his plays, solitary in .nil and some Avero sheds for coavs and poultry; a few were • 
bisluabib, thoughtful, serious, the embryo student rather merely peat-stacks ; wdiile a f. w more Avere the habita* 
than the worthy descendant of Highland cliieftnin or of tions of human fx inga, as was known by the hole in tho | 
Horiler mo.«s -trooper— ho it was Avho Av.ao destined to roof, through Avhieh tli^s smoke issued. All had troops ' 


Avear and to transmit the honours of his line. He had 
been latterly educated in lOnglarid with our younger 
brother .niid myself, Avho, at the deatli of our parents, 
had been loft -to the care of our Indi.an iiuele. 

The colonel had brought back with him from the 
East an English Avife, a handsome fortune, and the same 
Avnrm niglilan<l heart lio had taken out with him, 
A\ liidi prompted him to Ausit my father with the least 
possible delay after bis return. He bad no (?hildren of 
his own, Avhicli perhaps raado him take so fondly to us ; 
and when, ns orphans, AA-e became entirely dei)ondent 
on liinj, his affectionate solicitude for our.Avclfiirc ap- 
peared to redouble. His Avife did her part to repair the 
loss of our parents, as fiir as Avas thou understood to be 
tho requisite attention to the yonng. She AA-'as always 
kind in manner to us; provided us amply Avith the 
necessaries befitting our station ; and encouraged my 
uncle in A'arious little plans for our amusement. They 
liA'cd in London, in a good house in LoAA^er Brook Street, 
and Avo Avere placed nt scliool. 'Rfy brothers Averc sent 
to a clergyman near Henley, who took a limited number 
of pupils. I wont to Queen Square, in common AA-itli 
most young ladies of our station. My holid.'iys, in Avi^ter, 
wrorc spent in my aunfs drawing-room; in summer 
at some Avatering-plaoo. My more fortunate brothers 
passed their summer holidays in the Highlands, under 
the care of our uncle the captain. ‘ I therefore saAv little 
of them ; and wc were soon ^ntirdy separated ; for they 
Vfcnt to college in Glasgow, flrom jrhence my younger 
brother proceeded to India— my, unde, the colonel, hav- 
*ing infiucnce cnotigh, to procure awri^flfhip for him. 
Tlie laird went to travel Avith a eolle|e friend, an Irisli- 
ipan, Avho took him over to his own green isle. Tlicrc 
ho married* He had been settled for some time on his 
Iliglilniul property, with his handsome Irish ^fc, more 


of half-naked children playing in the mud, and dirt, and 
(^ick-pools lx‘fni’0 their untidy doors, looking, ivith tltcir 
sun-burnt skins and sun -bleached hair, like nothing 
human. Noaa', amidst such of tho old black huts as 
still remained, there wore several stone-built cottages, 
AvindowL'd and chimneyed, deserving of better care than 
they had mot with ; for the old dirt about the doors 
remained, Avith tWt* addition of dung-heaps under the 
Aviiidows. I looked in A^ain towards the burn for the 
humble bhrk ‘ public.* In its place stood a three- 
storey-higb stone building, full of gewd-sir^ed windows, 
with a good square of ofilccs behind, and upon tho 
flight of steps leading up to the door was a smart little 
EnglisliAvoman, iSlie wife of tho Highland landlord. The 
old bridle-road Av.as gone. horses waited at the 
cluchan for the guests tf the the glen. Our 

carriage rolled on over a flue well-engineered road, 
Avhieh at 41 is spot turned off into tho mountains. It 
folloAA^ed the course of tho stream for some miles through 
the dreary moor, eulircned only by a few wandering 
sheep, ^ and fcAv scattered tijff hovels, each with ita 
patch of corn ; then Avinding up a hill, wc left all that 
Avas bare behind us, and at our fwt lay the wide lake, 
Avith its fertile shores and its distant walls of jpoun- 
tains, its further extremity lost beneath tho high-pealA^d. 
hill on Avhich the lieaeon-flres of our clan ha<f in former 
days been lighted. 

On dcscendiug this rising ground, the road divided — 
a branch diverged to each side of the lake. A dozen 
miles of beautiful scenery, and of somewhat perildfcj- 
travel in those rocky parts, where wo journeyed alorig 
galleries cut from the bank high above the water, 
brought us * lunuc.’ We were expected, and I had hoped 
to have met at tbe march some of our %iaiiy Humble 
friends to giA'o me welcome ; but we crossed the b^m 




'wbich divided vm^ brother’s pronerty from the little 
kingdom of the nSghbouring nivS^ witliout one yoic § 
to greet us. Wc passed on amoOg the birch tluclmts ; 
and 1 vas benthng to patoli the first look of^ 

the old tower of my fath^s, when a shout, perfectly 
astounding, font iiio £c. Ihe carriage had emerged^ 
froiu the wood upon a plain of meadow land stretcliin^ 
across fril the lower part of the glen, where the stream 
which atmost dashed through the upper end of the 
valley, after falling from the rocky ledge, wpdered 
quietly forward to the lake. A little back stood the old 
castle on its terrace, and between it and the river had 
been,' in my Other’s day, ii nmrsli, constantly ovcrllowed 
iifth'e liRipmaw floods aftid winter speats, where my bro- 
thers had spent many a long (iay duck-shooting. It 
w'as now dry, firm, and level, and, at thf n.omcnt we 
entered on it, covered with troops, by wbom, it 
clear, I was to bo received with militnry Tionours. 
had never thought of Iho volunteers j but there they 
were — several companies of well-appointed men, in the 
belted plaid, with plumed bonnets and glittering arms ; 
and when inaumuvTing in measured step with tlie firm 
and springy tread of tlieir race, the che<iucred hose and 
tassellecl garter on every handsome leg, a degree of eifeet 
was given to their marchings and eoimter-marchings 
not to he approached by a regiment less picturesquely 
accoutred. Sievcral mounted otficers ^vere gaUopt\hig 
over the field, and cyery here and there flag-stafis were 
erected oii it. Near one of these more marked stations 
was a group of ladies and gentlenica on horj^elau^k — one 
of the ladies in Tcgimcntals, as ticarl}' as they could be 
nficcted. She wore a sc.arlel jacket witli ^jold facings, 
a tiirtan petticoat, .and the blue bonnft with il!athers. 
Uor gay and graceful air, wifli a certain habitual as- 
sumption of authoi'ity in her nmimcr, showed her at a ^ 
glance to be * the lad) / The officer in conmiand had 
given some orders l'» his troo])s; for, ceasing tlieir 
shout of welcome, part left the lines, and bounding on 
without order townnls the hiU ^e were dcsccn<ling, the 
military mob in a few moments surrounded and seized 
the carriage, unharnessed the horses, and. wilh uuothiv' 
wild hurrah, they bore ns along Iho plain and through 
the rivt*r to the foot of the terrace, my London inan-of- 
bnsinoss husband fully as much amazed as plc.aaed with 
the theatrical grandeur of our reception. At the castle, 
all the rest of tire people were collected. Women, girls, 
old men, and eliildrcn — ^ull eagerly watching our trium- 
phal progress, and rushing forward with ll«i w arm shake 
of the hand, the blessing, and the smile of real love, that 
so truly w'clcomtd home the child nurtured iimoug.'*t 
tlu‘in. * 

I was several days in recovering from the agitation 
my arrival When my feelings had leisure to couijirc- 
liend wdiat was passing upmud iiiC:/how everyway 
changed aptreared the habits of the once quiet abode of 
my father’s retired famJJ^ ! ^ 

My brother had nPWr lived at the luw house, lie 
had, before his marriage, repaired the old castle, very 
mucli altered its interior arrangements, .'\ildcd some 
kitchen offices, laid out a garden, and was now occupied 
in building a second tower — not cXiacily lescmbHiig the 
ancient; Kwy. building fr^i which the Ladg llaciitd and 
her maids had if^ued, but modernised upon the same 
idc£i, and ercgkd at the other cud of the long steep- 
roofed house, the side wall of which Ire had battlpraeuted. 
Alq had also filled up all the old ill-matched windows, 
substituting correct ' ranges of Gothic lattices opening 
from stone muUions. He had been liis own arciiitect, 
and ho had done his business well, though probably not 
very economically ; a%l there was some confusion among 
the various crooked passages within, lesdiug tp the 
iduiditipnal apartments, which would have bpen avoided 
by ah exporiticnced professional man. None of the fur- 
niture I remembered was anywhere to be s.eeii. The 
whole house luid been fitted up by a Lou^u uphol- 
sterer in the classical style of the day. In the drawing- 
room countlesf yards of chintz were festooni^ over the 
windows by the help of Itbmnn battle-axes at one side, 


Danish spenn at the other, apd Turkish crescents in 
t)ie centre. Uncomfortable chairs, with the slenderest 
\ supports compatible with safety, thinly lined the walls-— 
a few plain, higli, naked tables amoo^r them. A Grecian 
couch stood on each side of an Egyptian fireplace, where 
two heavy sphinxes seemed to down the cuds of 
the fender, while lieadachy caryatides Uphold the pon- 
derous front of the grate. My sister^n-law not being 
musical, there was no instrument ; and hot being lite- 
rary, there were ho books ; and not liking her needle, 

I there was no work. Nicknacks had not como into 
fashion. A large Indian box for cards and counters, a 
pair of glass girandoles on the mantelpiece, and a small 
basket made of pasteboard, ribbon, and gilt pap(;r, into 
which notes were thrown, comprised the ornamental 
details of her reception-room. The bedrooms, uiiciir- 
peted, and some of them uncurtainpd, contained little 
beside the heavy-drairericd beds ; no extra tables, no 
easy-chairs, and a scanty Trashing apparatus. 1 can’t 
look back on the skeleton rooms of that day without a 
shudder. There were only two parts of the house I had 
any pleasure in entering : the nursery, at the top of the 
old tower, filled with healthy, happy children, presided 
over by the kindest of Irish nurses — an old family -piece 
imported with her handsome lady, who, whatever was 
doing below, managed to keep all right in her own ter- 
ritories ; and my brother’s study, where, besides the 
books, plans, prints, maps, and instruments neces- 
sary for his ow'ii pursuits, stood the only memorial of 
the past I could discover at the lime — the cornered 
chair in which my father reclined with his pipe after 
dinner. 'J'he dining-room had a prim-looking side- 
board in lieu of tlie old b<^aufet, and a well -covered 
side-table remained in it the livelong day ; for eating 
went on almost without interruption during all the 
waking hours. Kvery gutist of every degree was otlcred 
refreshment. It was etiquette to deeJine at first ; hut, 
on being pn'sscd, all fell to, beginning with a <lram, 
whatever might be tin) hour of the day, and gcDiirally 
ending with one, ladies and gentiemen and all — none of 
the elders of eitlicr sex ever tasting breakfast, at any 
rate, without this provocative to appetite. This b 4ng 
the custom in the parlour, the fashion ws of coarse 
fully followed in the hull, w'here bread, <*.hcc8e, and 
whisky were served to all comers — two large bottles of 
spirits per day being tire iisuid allowance. There was 
a constant coming and going of the family followfrs, 
each native of the glen seeming to think it incumbent 
on him to visit the castle unceasingly, whether he had 
busijiess to carry him there or not 
It w'as much the same up stairs. My sister-in-hiw' 
delighted imeompany. biie welconitd all. The luinis- 
ter, the doctor, the schoolmaster, tire better rank of 
ietiant fanners, the half-pay officers, the poor relations, 
the cousinhood of higher degree — all vrere welcomed 
with a warmth of manner which made her pccnluirly a 
favourite among them, and wliich had contributed, as 
much ns her liveliness and beauty, to atone in tiuur 
eyes for lier foreign extraction. She was unrivalled in 
her reception of company, putting the most timid at 


ease, seeming to know by intuition the tqpics of conver- 
sation most suited to her visitors, and tuo proper dis- 
taiure each rank required her to attend them on thoir de- 


parture. She pressed them to stay, heaped their plates, 
shoved them to advantage, all so easily, that she threw 
a cheerfulness over her heteFogeueous society which her 
exquisite tuQt alone could have jnsurod. Add to this 
no small skill in matters of cookery, and an admirable 
taste in dress, and wlio co^d desire a fitter * latly ’ when 
she was in good-liumourr When her temper failed, it 
was for want of amusement ; ^ ahe was at those 

rnpmente alone, tliis d^ect had liardly then been dis- 
covered by hpr many admirers. 

My brothor^afifi44s wifeftved x*J a cifOwd of company. 
Besides tire unceasing visits of the numerous family re- 
tainers, riio new roads, opened oil tlirough tlie country, 
brought tlrezu into comadb with a large circle »f iieigU- 
bours. U^hce is merely comparativo j and the High- 
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land lairds of those insulate Ih ,deg^ by thp 
extent of their p^opertlesi thbugbt little of a jpUrppy of 
fro)n ten to h(ty mites tO T^aii agppeeablo acqtv^btai^. 
Other lairds had poAforhlied to the times as well as t%e ; 
laird of the glen ; gay lE^^ties were constantly goifg 
forward aiiiong,t)iem. My sister-in-law’s lieavy ooatli, i 
drawn by four large hpraps, drivcti by a Uttle old m^n | 
and a smart boy* m Jacliwts and ioc]^ey-cap8« as postilions, i 
and followed by two batridcra, often conycyed us to | 
places which, as a child^ I had hardly heard of, w'herc 
tlic same extent of hospitality seemed to prevail as in 
our ovm modernised eastle. In due time tliesc visits 
were returned : enually heavy coaches, with the same 
attendfmce of servants, drove to my brother’s open door, 
setting down in quick succession company most cor- 
dially wolcouied. Our extending roads had also brought 
the far-ofl’ world upon us. War having closed the cim-^ 
tinont to the rambling English, they were obligiid to 
Meander nearer lioiae ; and crowds began hi lurn tbeir 
steps tow’ards the then almost unknown Highlands. 
WiTb introductions, or without, nil made their rcmly 
way from one hospitably roof to another ; n<jt always, by 
the by, requiting the attentions paid them ; for althongh 
some of the most valued associates of my aficr-lUe date, 
with me, our mutual regard from the accident of our 
thus meeting, many a lively companion of our long 
mountain rambles showvd, by their cool recognition of 
such acquahitnnco, that tlic scenes they had ^o much 
enjoyed while among them, had left very faint imi>ros- 
sions upon tlicir memory. 

They were mercy days too that Avere thus easily for- 
gotten. ^Mornings passed out of doors in exi)Uiring the 
thousand beautiful recesses of our mountain solitudes — 
pony rides in groups or parties '-boal Log, lisliiiig, iui.u- 
ing steep hill-sides —always surrounded by huinble at- 
tendants full of ano<‘dote, full of enthusiasm, ready to 
succour in little ditUcultics, familiar, yet courteou&ly 
respectful } fur there Avas a simple dignity in the man- 
ner of the Highlander of that day, to be deeply felt, yet 
not described, Avhicb made tho society of the merest 
peasant agreeable to the must polished gentlewoman. 
Our evenings Avere mostly spent in dancing, even after 
all the fatigues of the ilay : dancing avIucU began in the 
parlour often ended in the hall, most of the men-scr- 
vants playing the violin. We Avore at no loss, there- 
fore, for both a first and second liddJo, and niy brother’s 
valfjt could play a tolerable bass. The pcriodictU balls, 
to(^ w'ere never neglected: iride(.d my brotlicr had ad- 
ded to their lunuIxT — his Aveddiiig-day and the. young 
laird’s birth being both duly celebrated. My sister-in- 
law was tho life of all these parties— -the bdldest in our 
morning rides, the keenost in the pursuit of all our 
varied out'of-cloor amusements : she was the gayest in 
the dance at night; she had caught, as by inspiration, 
the fiiiigs, and cuts, and shufiles of the llighlander.s, 
cracked her fingers with tho best of them, ami had 
taught her own jigs to a set of her peculiar favourites, 
ami encouraged the merry laugh with wdiieh the per- 
fon nance of them was greeted. Some of the older i»cople 
looked back with u grave sigh to the quiet dignity of 
my inothor’s slow strathspey with tho captain ; but the 
young roiie growing up hall- worshipped her guy succcs- 
j sor, Avho, amid all her fuu, never for one instant forgot 
that she was the Lady. She wsis taller than tny dear 
imUhor, slighter made, with dark liair and cyeut and 
skill of snow, and teetli of pearl. She was quick in all 
her movements, yiit not ungracefhl, not even wlicn at 
her merriest. Her usual moraing-dress was a habit 
which particularly became hpt stylo of figure, and her 
Uiioapped head of ivavy dark -brown hair. Eor the 
oATnings sho had an. endless variety of Indian mnsUn, 
gauze, and other light materials for dresses, whicli were 
the fashion of the day-^rossed ih ftdl folds 0 A*cr her 
•> line bust, and stretching out in a lqpii>4«aiu half OA'or 
the floor behind licr. 

My brother evidently admirod her exceedingly ; he 
permittud her to do whatever shtf liked : he seemed to be 
pleased Avith wliutevcr pleased het, and to ajreo with- 


out ri^uetanee tp every plan that proposed.' Yet bo 
was little with her; and I never ^obglit the sort of life 
they led suiM to his natural indioationft ' He might 
ne almost said to act the solitary in his crowded house, 
remaining much in bis own study, or wanderiitg alone, 
or with his ditforcut overseers, about tliose'^parto of hia < 
property lie w'us engaged in improving. He had one 
constant companion — his little sou. The child was eel- '' 
dom absent from his ihthec’s rambles : sometimes caper- 
ing across a stick beside him, sometimes on his bhetlaijfd ! 
|M)n^, somotimes hand in hand, they would wander tho 
summer's day; and, strange to say, lie was appealed 
to for Ids opinion on any points at issue betweeq. tho 
master and the workmen; and the boy answered readily, 
:md was listened to, ami attended to — the factor, j 
forester, and griuve, untting in deference to him. My i 
ibrolher’s jnirsuits Avere all tranquil, eciually unlike the 
'liabits ()/j1,he harou of old or the modern fine gentleman. 
Yet, (kU as the laird was undoubtedly considered, I 
question whether one of his race ever lived more truly i 
tn the hearts of his people. In person he had no resein- i 
bbince to my father, except that, like him, he was fair. 
He Aviw extremely polished in maimer, and vary exact | 
in dress. Hoing high Tory in politics, he wore powder ; 
till long Jiftor it had been discarded from the toiU^ts i 
of nil but footmen ; and be long preserved his queue, ; 
lied with broad black ribbon. 11c always wore stock- ■ 
ing x»jmt:doons. Ile8.siati Ixjots, aud the red Pitt waist- ' 
Ci‘at. cxcLjit ill full dross, or when lounging about among 
his plantation's \vlien lie sported a sort of woodamn’s 
gray frock, full of pockets, and covered with straps, 
fiom which hung an axo, a saw, a largo knife, and a 
hat»*liet. Ilc'^took his own levels, laid out his own 
drains, engineered his cnvii roads, marked out his own 
plantations, pruned his own trees, built his owm house, 
planned all his cottages, managed his farm, and trained 
his A'oluntccrit There never m’us a busier or a litippier 
man. lie Ima no turn for field '^vports, yet he had good 
dogs for his frii'nds, alid the proper array of keepers re- 
quired by the extemt of his moors. He cared little for 
^liorses, tlioiigU he rode a handsome charger, and had a 
creditably -tilled stable. His liouse A^'as ratlier over than 
undcr-servantcii, aUhoiigh his independent liabits made 
him personally iiulitrcrent to much attendance^ 

lie had iiitroJiiccd many judicious rcforin.s among his 
people: lu* employed hitk onn hired labourers, instead 
of requiring thej^aiicient rent- service; he abolished all 
rent ill kin«^ with the exctptiou of the kaiii or duty 
foAvl, AN Uich, being also an rrisli custom, and considered to 
Ikj A^er}’ convenient in such an hospitable household, my 
sister-in-law Inid prevailed on liim tfi» contiimo; he h;ul 
reclaim(*d a good deal of waste land, and encouraged his 
tenants to do so likewise; he had also assisted them to 
dniiu and fence ; in short, he was for hi.s day an iin- 
\)rOving landlora ■— a sliming light in his darker neigh- 
bourhood, His hoine-i^'cupatnfn^vere also numerous; 
fur he could dniA\ his plans olr^'iny days, and when 
Aveary of husiness, he read, or arranged a goixl library 
lie had coyecled,-or Avrotc iu rostica on his wife’s pretty 
Irish name, Avhieh h*^' also Ualianisod in sonnets to licr 
beauty. He bad hia soldiers too— a little Ikix i»f u cll- 
arrailkcd battalions, Avith th<*ir attendant Hags, ollicors, 
and fuglemen, whicIi he phu-cn in diflerent positions by 
rules laid down for the guidance of sacli improvise 
eomuuiudtuits ; for lie Avas much iiitorcsled in the train- 
ing of his volunteers, and very proud of the ins|A.*Gtui^ 
general’s annual praise of the fine body olkpicn ho hail 
taken such pains to diselpliue, Avithout any aid from 
the captairt, who, regarding the avIioIc affair ns ehihl's 
play, hiirdl}'^ even worth fiiniling tU:-, loitked doprn on tl'.e 
volunteers from the heigJits of his * line ' a'coUections 
with very eoutemptuuns indifference. 

1 liaA'c always lieard my brother say that he cun&idered 
the c.alling out of these volunteers us the first sUfp in 
the civilisation of our countrymen : It trained them to 
habits of order, and deunllaess, and otedicnce; aitd 
roiLscd them from tho sort of lethargic indifference to 
their condition Avhich liad so long contributed to their 
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\ poverty. The people tlietnselvos ilMiglrtcd In tlic aol- made a necessarj’ exorcise of her iictivity. Thoy Rcldom 
1 diorln<^ ; it waa as second iiaWre to them. They did entered the npper part of their large house, finding the 
not take so kindly to all .other innovations, conformlnft grpmid'^tloor more than Bulhoicnt for thoir acoommoda* 
to them a little against the ‘grain, * to please the lairtV tien, with help from the garrets. The drawinp-room, 
I Donald J>bu, who was still the grieve, often shook his tlpreforo, remained much as my nioilicr had loft it. 

head over the new modes of management; while Rppie 'nio licdcooTna adjoining had been stript of aoine little 
I very openly grumbled at the extra c.iros imposed upon ft.nnturo, to oiid to the capabilities of the castle ; bnt the 
•| her. Withhold Ml times had rather improved. The ilesertcd chambers still retained the look of the old time.s 

I foreign lady— knowing little .about yarn, whether of — a melancholy air of the p.ast to me, but on which the 
linen or ‘WooUcii — never failed to pnii.**!* the fmi;^hcd captain commented very gaily, giving, in bis compari- 
webs when they happened to fall in lior way ; but as sons, all the advantages to the present. Happy in his 

; to the number of yards they had strctchc-d to. or the hornei looked up to by the people, always vrelcome at the 
cuts^'icldcd, or the hankg spun, she left it all to Jlcll, castle, the evening of life was closing cheerfully uu the 
who therefore guided the wheels at her own ])lcasiirc. captain. My brother the laird trcateil him witli the 
: 1 had found most of the old fi^inily retainers in th.eir nio.st studious respect. My sister-in-law the L.ady liked 

plaices: all who ivcre still left, remained where my )iim above all her new connexions ; for, besides that the 
i father had fixed them, 'fhey appeared to me to haroHiigh tone of his gallantry both amused and liattcred 
' improved in many of their habits. IMy hrotHcr, as f ' her, ‘lie jdayed,* she said, ‘ a most capital good ganio at 
' have mentioned, attributed much of this to the volun- wdnst, and he had no objection tobragge 'or loo when 

I I tcers, and a little to the roads ; ami perhaps with reason, the loo was limited.* 

I But .after I had lived for some time his inmate, I deb r- Tiiec.aptain’slady did not exactly follow the times with 
1 1 mined th.it ho liad liiinseJf contribnte«l in no slight di*- equal coniideneo. She never said a word in disparage 


* • gree to their advancement. .Poetically nttachcil to the 
l| past, ho was tenderly careful of old ]>rcjiuliccs. whih* 

1 1 insinuating rather than enforcing the pr.'iclicfilly-iisf'ful 
j changes ho felt to be necessary. He mixed much ivith 

• them, listening to every petition, assisting every one 
1 in need of help, receiving every application alf.ihly, 

I granting chccrfulh% denying kinrlli'. He ivas ooiirtrous 
I to all. And though failing in somo*nf his many pro- 
1 jecta, mistaken in several of his intentions, and iiusteady 
’ in a few of his undertaking.*?, he w.is so gpod-liumoured 
I when jested with upon sucli subjects, thaflic w’as i^thcr 
’ the better loved fir being fallililo. There was much of 

my father 8 clnracter revived in my brother tlic laird, 
and a curiOiH r»ixturc in Ids manner of my fatlier ami 
the captain. r" 

1 a-m glad to speak agoin of uncle the captain. 
It was one of tlio eincerest pleasures aw'uitiiig me in my 
native glen to find our good old uncle living, healthy 
and active as before, and mucii more happy; for heJ 
was married. He had not livcil for long the intimate 
eonip.ini»^ of the worth)*^ Miss Kelly, without discover- 
ing how admirably she wuis fitted to enliven the declin- 

• irig years of an elderly gentlcuifin. Desolate indeed 
would have been ld.s latter day.s, ]o.siiig {lie laird’.s 
firesbK if ho li^ not bethonglit IdiH'self of tlie wise 

1 plan of contriving a cheerful cliimney-cornc*: of his own. 

|i The captain and Mis.s Nelly had thc rofisre made eoni- 
1 moil cause of it after the family break-up. They had 
; settled down where they were, in tlio big house ; first 
I remaining there in care of the place for the ycmiig laird 
— ^the captain’s viiluahU s arriving in detaclmients from 
the cottage, as year by year ho folt mor'ii secure in his 
new possession, till at last it was formally ceded to him, 
01 my brother detcr<i^ug V> t!x hi.s owm residence at 
the castle. 1 found them where t had left thorn, and 
almost as I had left Iheiu— in the little parlour my 
motlier had alwny.s lived in, which was uiviiiangod in 
all things but the want of the coruorcl-cbair, and Uie 
! addition to the two sivords over the mantelpicre yf .all 
. the otlier warlike family ||i'eapons which Jvid formerly 
I figured upon the walls of the cottage. ^ly uncle was 

• much less changed in appearance than could have lieen 

• expcct^j^ — a little shrunk, not quite so brisk,, hut hale 
I iflid hearty, and liospitable us in his less affluent days ; 
j ' for my brother had not been unmindful of the good 
j captain’s comfort, and had taken tlie occa.sion of the 
' marriage considerably to increase lii.s worldly nican.s. 

I Miss Nelly hod changed as little. Slip even looked liettcr 
I a,^^e captain’s lady than she had done ns the elderly 

maiden cousin ; for she had imperceptibly acquired a 
! higher composure of manner, betittiiig her advance in 
; station, while the certainty of her provision had added 
; to the contented expression of lier liomely fc.atures. 
i She continuedihor thrifty house wifer 3 % storing up gear 
j never to be of use either to herself or to her carefnfly- 
i attended husband, but which early busy habits had 


nicnt of aught pertaining to the family ; hut there was a 
certain little nod, followed by a raising of tlie heail, and 
•a senMviiig of Ihc month, wliicli very plainly indiculed 
that, tlnmgh it was not her part to condemn, she (bul 
not by unj^ means a]»pvovc. She Jiad a dry habit of 
repeating .'iiiy remark she did not tbiiik. it proi>er to 
answer; which i never heard without uncasiiuiss, and 
which yetirs after recurred lo mo as prophetical warnings 
of all that her souml common sense enabled her to forc- 
.sce. ‘ My brother has such fine (diildrcn, do.ir aunt* — 
‘ Such fine children, nicee.’ * What a largo meadow lie 
has drained, aunt * — * Drained, nicee.* * Tliis unexpected 
demand for wood will nuikc his fiwtnnc ; so many siev- 
mills J .such a felling of timber’ — ‘ Such a felling of tim- 
ber.* ‘Ho is so jiappy with his young gay wlib’-» 
* Young gay wife.* She almost provoked mo wiiU her 
perpetual wet blanket tlirown over those brilliant din.s. 
The captain's lady and ibo laird'a lady hardly {;c,t xm 
well together; yid there was no open variance.* The 
aunt bore with the niece ; and tliii niece, in hpitc of hcr- 
[ self, looked up to the aunt, and in inamier treated her 
I with particular d'jibrencc. ImleeiUhcrew'ae an iutinity 
; of ceremony between them. At their visits the one 
rc'se and advanced to receive the other, placed the 
lioiiourcd (‘hair, made the gi*eate.st parade of refreyh- 
incnt'^; and ontliw leave-taking, there was such coMdu-t- 
ing .and re(!onihicl.iiig, th.nt I h.ave known them j ai:*; 
the same hit of the. road for half an hyur before ]>olilc- 
iiess ]>crmittcd them formally to separate.'. My ti? ♦^cr ■ 
ill-law w'ould then skip gaily back, as if fur th‘* day 
relieved from duty; wdiile the captain’s lady, with the 
mouth well screwed up, moved stately home without a 
glance on either side. 

The cottage deserted by the captain Iwd boon given 
to tho factor, a person whom the increasing business of 
the property had rendered a necessary assistant jlo lh«' 
laird, 'rins responsible agent united the employ men t.s 
of factor and head forester— tlie manufacture of 'tiSc Itr 
timber grov ing in tho upper part of the glen having 
then just risen into a very important branch of thu 
economy of Highland estates. He was chosen for tho 
manjigeincut of my brother’s affairs for a thoroughb' 
Highland reason— tlio having been particularly unfor- 
tunate in tho rare of his own. He was one of the iar- 
away cousins with whom nothing had ever pro.spoTcd ; 
.md having an equally ill-managing wife, with a larg(' 
fiimily of children, it Was matter of necjcssily for thii 
head of the honso to provide for them. A scQtoml cot- 
tage, at a little distance from the first, wa.s built for the 
children; a distant maiden cousm* an inferior Miss 
Nclh% provided to look. 'if ter .thorn j and, with a little 
plenishing, among the better-off family con- 

nexions, the factor settled down fur life, in thorough 
happiness, on one of the pi*ettio8t of Iho many lovely 
nests stolen, as it W'erc,'from the bire.h woods. His prin- 
cipal nieiht was his revy beautiful playing upon the 
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violin, boiiiji; litllo' inferior to old Nid Gow Initiflolf in 
tiic tones lie drew from tho instrument, mid the oxpres* 
sion he to the more melancUol/ airs. Ibwos nu 
small treat to hear siiuh music. . The onl^ |)crson insen* 
si bio to Ilia genius was his wife, who had. little patience 
for kind of harmony, for she passed her days re1 
gretting tlio tea aud card iiartles of the provincial towni 
ill which her husband's mercantile speculations had 
failed, llis most devoted .admirer was the under- forester, 
also a new acquaintance to me. He was a stranger, 
hrought from some wood-cuttings district to sot my 
brotlior's saw-mills properly agoing — a little Uandsomo 
1 ligliltiiidcr, tlic best dancer, the best ba’ player, the 
stoutest walker in the country — he gained all the men’s 
liearts, and broke half the lasses’, making great impres- 
sion even on mine ; for I liked no one so w'oU to guide 
my pony's stops on our excursions as tho haiKlsoinc 
forester, who, child of nature as he was, Imd the tastes 
of tlio highest order of minds. 1 Lis enjoyment of scenery 
was .intense; his doHcriptions, as ho translated them 
from the original Gaelic of his thoughts, quiU^ poetical; 
his observations on tin* world without, and yn the lilllo 
world ai'ound — oiore interesting to him — wore tho.so of 
the acute, feeling philosopher ; the results of a little gooil 
r<*:iding uiid niucli rolloction, his luilf-solitaiy lif* throw- 
ing Ins mind back upon itself, except when (‘asually 
encouraged to open its stores to another. I Imve often 
siiiee, when most interested in the go-aliead progress 
of onr awakening age. thought t>f what iiiy hri>tliei s 
forester wthiM have said on passing events- wlLit shrew d 
reuiark of hi.s would have peiietndisl the pcr)»lo.\iti( s 
eucoinpUvSHing the new lights whieli are shining on u^. 
Anil X have always felt that I never pa&sed hours i»f 
higher enjoyment than when — wandering tliro.tga ilie 
forest on a long fJununer's day, niy pony‘s certain foiit 
(Tusljing the fragrant heather, tlie buriiio <laneiug along 
its roeky hed, the slraiglit pines now e.icloving us from 
the diy, now opening on some sunny erofl or glade— I 
hail f('r 111 }'' chief eoinpaniou this nature’s lii'iitl 'inan, 
a eharjicter iu lliat day hy no nieana rare lu the Ui‘;h* 
lauds. 

I love to r(‘inenihcr the glen as it tlieu was in its rude 
heaiity. jMiles an<l niilesi^iwjiy from any market -tiuvn ; 
its own resources iihuo.st siiiHcient for its few wants ; 
news Very scanty j the post but twice a-wi ek, ur»d nt 
for to the cl.ichau ; not a bridge over the many streams 
wjiicli Unwed along tlio thousand se<pn.sP.ivd liells - be- 
yond a plaiik, often without a haml-rail - for foot-pas- 
f iMi'a'i'S ; bolt .s, and bars, and locks unkiiouu, even to 
tile castle iloors and windows; and tlie pecqiJe so di- 
])eMdeiiL on, yet independent of, their ehief, coining to 
lilii'i as lo a father, paying him the ivspect of ehildivn 
without any of the aubinissioii of servants. I ]iarlicu- 
hiily liked tho Sunday, for it was a ilay of cheerful n-st 
at that period among the llighlaiulers, when all guchertsl 
ill tho barn-like kirlr, oddly enough situated on a pro- 
montory nmning out into the lake — tl;c most far-away 
point at tho Bouthcrji extremity of tho estate. Yet, dis- 
tant aa it was from the upper end of tho glen, few failed 
^0 attend the service : not from any particular venera- 
tinii for the preacher, who, worthy man, troubled him- 
self but little about doctrinal nialtors in his addresses 
to tliem. Jt was more a family reunion, wliieh all as- 
sisted at in their liest attire, with their happiest faces. 
'J'lie laird s largo pew was opposite the pulpit— lafe ser- 
v!mL'. all behind him. Tho captain nud his liwiy on the 
one hand — tho factor with liis towu-dressed wife and 
clozeti rosy .■hildrcii on the other. The gnanJees being 
thus disposed of, tho rest of tho congregation fell into 
snilalilc places without much pro-arrangement. It was 
a heauliful assemblage. There was the old white-headed 
man, the rugged linos of whose countonunco Bccmcd 
sofiieneil by his llowing silvery locks : tliere was tho 
dark, gr.'iy -sprinkled, iiiiddlc-agcd^J^M»4 near him, tho 
thoughtful fcatnirs begiiming to contract into the fur- 
*rDw.s lengthened y(‘ar.s would deopcu ; and thoro was 
the youiig, gay, joyous liico, where the bright eyo flashed, 
aud ;ho ra>en cuvls waved as in triumph ovy the quict- 
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looking sandy-haired rival at. its side,. , The plaid enve- 
lojHjd all ; really WTapping the age^i it decorated the 
young, being tbroivn across the shoulder with a jaunty 
ait, tho iieculiar fling of which seemed to liavu been 
I caught from my friend tho forester ; for much male oo* 

[ quetry was displayed in its arrangement. NCi )vonder ; ' 
for how many moiJest eyes stole a glance ni by hiouients ' 
towards the smartly-belted plaid. Tins young Jligblaud 
girls were particularly comely ; their fine ^kin, theif 
liealthy colour, their neatly-dressed hair, [smooth and i 
bright braided over the forehead, bound by the snood, 
and turned up d la grecque behind ; with the homespun 
gowm, neat kerchief, bright scarlet plaid, and a string ' 
of glass beads, or a narrow bs^d of black vedvet ti]|ht- 
cnod round each fair throat, made perfect pictures of i 
these niountaiii beauties^ ^vho seldom shackled their 
^ell-(lcveloi>ed feet with either shoes or stockings. The I 
matrons, >)wover young they married, all w^oro high- i 
crowned Ct-ips; snow-wdiite muslin steeples, almost 
vying in height with the Norman peasant woman’s cap, 
filled tlio kirk ; deep lacc borders, shading features { 
whit;]), though bonny enough in the bride, family cares, 
hard work, and exposure to weather, soon rendered 
siilliciciitly liOHicly. To the high cap the wives added 
an outer shawl over the kerchief, and the universal 
]>]ai(i ; whi(di hecainc gruve-r in its many colours us the 
weari^radvimced in years, till it looked little better thiiii 
a chcMpicrcd blanket wdth the very aged. It w'lis a i 
cm ions uiCiic, but not a quiet one; for tlio dogs had j 
thi-ir pare in it- tjicso faithful attendants never in any | 
circumstances di-serting their post beside their masters. 

* 'Fhc minister w'as not my old friend W'ith the gooil 
but a tiil, spare man, absent in manner, confused 
in ideas, and \v|io frequently, for lack of liighor nnittcr, 
interlarded his scniions wdth the current news of the day. 

1 b i. ly dour in the glen was open to him ; for all the people 
loved a quiet dial with the w’orthy man, wdio w'as equally 
w'clcomo at tlft casllo as at the cottage, both my brother 
and my sister-in-law# really liking his society. The 
number of cniw of tea he could swallow was Ins most 
remarkable peculiarity. 1 have seen my wicked sister- 
•iii-l.iw oilbr him, in succession, near a dozen, prcfaeiiig 
ctch with the remark that he always liked a tfiinL 
’i’lsc only pari, of his clerical duties which much intc- 
ivslcd him was tlie sdiod my ’urothcr had established, 
and which, being lefl. to the muster’s sole guidance, who 
<‘duc.atcd boys and girls together, was far fro.ni working 
out as nnichgoofl as was nileiid( d. The lliliie mid the 
1/itiii language occiqiicd the poor children taught iu it 
niiii* or ten years of th.eir young lives. Seven hours 
a d.iy of toil, uninixed with play, but plentifully seasoned 
w ith birch, by help of which iL turiiod out several very 
fair scholars, to whom my brother gave Goldsmith’s 
works jw prizes. 

The only remainiijg subject connected with the glen 
in my brother's time w'as his aj^rangements for the sick. 
My iuoihcr’.s skill in iiildu:iiKv'i.'J having descended on 
her successor, lie had agreed with the garrison surgeon 
of the neighbouring fort to visit once n-week at the 
casMo, wiferc a rooTii loul been iitted up as a dis^icnsary. 
Thither all who were able came to consult the doctor, 
undfto those who could not leave their home, one of tho 
laird's horsCs carried him. 4 ^ dinner and hod oil these 
occjibions, nud 1^.10 a-year, fully remunerated this clever 
entonaining man for his day’s work, as he had the chance 
of prui^ice among the rich by tho wuiy. By ilircc- 
tions my brother administered the necessary iuedi<5ifts, 
and the equally iiecessar}" nourishment Auring his ab- 
sence, till ho grew to great skill in most of the diseases 
incident to his flcople ; nay, was (jonsidered by many of 
them to he niucli more successful in his mode of treat- 
ment — the old feudal feelings inclining them to favour 
the lairil. ' - 

I must mention my aunts before tiJring leave of the 
glen, as 1 saw^ them both during this visit. 'Fimir lairds 
were gone, and they were widows. My Aunt reuuol 
liail left her son's house, and taken up^lior residence in 
the provincial town, where she seot me word she 6hoi4d 
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be very Imppy to receive me, if I had time to upare, 
but that she was too infirm herself to undertake jour- 
neys, though sho was some years younger than wy 
Aunt Grace, who crossed the lake the first week of luy 
arrival, bringing her eldest grandson with her, the head 
of another hopeful ftock. Iler own family were all dis- 
persed about the world, witli the exception of one daugh- 
ter, who febe said remained to nurse her. She lived on 
in the old^daco with her son the, laird, whose wife she 
spoke of as a sort of angel —her own kind heart inclining 
her to see hut good in every one. 3\ly Aunt Peimera 
family had all been settled luuch more brilliantly. The 
eldest son had married nobly, the t^ccoiul rielily, and the 
thi?d was ill high unlitai^ einidoymeut ; the ilaughters 
had l>een bestowed on ibo greatest houses in tbo neigh- 
bouring north. hut our connexion with them seemed tp j 
have been broken, as I hardly saw any of tl^eni dur‘n^|.‘ 
this gay suninier ; while those of iny Aunt Grace's family, 
wlio had continued near at hand, came and went jxt- 
petually, as still belonging to their mother's race. It is 
all like :i dream to look back on, eo ditferent from the 
ways (»t’ ilwi world we live in were the habits of tluiso 
days in tliat distant glen. “What a revolution in manners, 
even there, lias one life of ordin.rry length witnessed I 
hut the completion of this stries of contrasts must he 
the subject of another paper. 


accused is remarkably uniform. From the year 1826, 
the number of women fieciised has never exceeded 20 
^er cent, nor been loss than 16. The crimes most fre- 
uuontly committed by them are iiifontieide, conceal- 
Jnent of birth, abortion, and then poisoning. With rc- 
hspect to this last, M. Levy obsfervbs— ‘ It would be inte- 
* resting if Arc could ascertain to what defe:rcc imilatwn, 
so active among women, has contributed to augment 
the annual total of poisonings. It cannot be denied that 
the publicity given to certain trials, and the iihnost 
nattering curiosity exhibited towards some of the he- 
roines of the assize courts, have acted upon many an 
imagination, exalted tho secret passions, and rxeited 
wM'kcd j(li*a9 in minds ill-contented with their position, 
or the subjects of conjugal hatred.' 

Tt is a curious fact, that in the country Avherc the 
social emancipation of Avoman has least advanced, tlic 
smallest number of female criminals is found. In 
Corsica — whore the wife does not Oven sit at t.ablo 
without tin* lAcrmission of her husband, and wher*. sho 
is snbjc(!tod to severe rural and household labour, 
obliged to receive the law from her husband, and only 
remotely participating in the benefits tif civilisation — 
there is annually a smaller proportion of women Rent 
to till* assizes for trial than elsewhere. Thus, in 
of 112 prisoners, not one was a woman. A (’hristlan 
rosignalioTi to the sufferings of their (‘onditiou, a greril 
purity of mind, pride of character, fidelity to legiti* 
male afieeiions, and a deep Reuliment of duty, :irc 
traits which an impartial pen c.annot refuse to these 
noble CoVhicari women, and which render the rarity of 
their upjn^arancc before the tribunals nowise surpris- 
ing. Among the other departments M'hieh exhibit few 
women in tlieir erimiiial retnniR, .arc the Pyrriv*(‘s 
Oricntalcs, La Haute Marne, Maine ct Loire, and ibc 
l*uy do Dome; Avhilc other '[irovincos, Avhi<*h are at the 
head of the national civilisation, us Ia'i Moselle, Lsi 
Meiirthc, Les Vosges, present a much larger propor- 
tion. In tho department of the Seine, there are always 
17 per cent, Avliich is the mean number of the entire 


CraMlNAL STATISTICS OF FUANCD. 

.Tudictat. statistics have recently ‘exc ited nmeli at- 
tention in Britain, and deserveilly so, as it is now 
clearly perccivcil that a large acciumiljuioti of facts is 
an in(ji8|)cusabic prcTiminary the saflfifaet(»r/ solu- 
tion of many social problems, and to saf* and satis- 
factory legislation. It is interesting to inquire whether 
some of the <*onclnsions alreiuly arrived at an* corrolxi- 
rated hy tlw < .<porienoe of investigators in i.iher t oun- 
fries than our own ; and to none can we turn with more 
expectation of profit than to thciae of l^r.mcc, wlitre in- 
quiries of thi.s description have heon pursued for a con- 
siderable yicriod Avitli diligence aiui A valualdi^l kingdom. 

.1.. ...... V.. *1... - I — As women commit; fcw’cr crimes than 

men, ivo iniglit conclude, a pricki, that the living together 
of the two sexes in the state of marriage must exert a 


docunuMjt was issued by the government, of that country 
at the beginning of the present year'; iiamoh’, ‘ A Stalo- 
iiient of the Administration of Grirnimd* Justice in 
Franco during the year 1848.’ It is an immense quarh' j 
|1 volume, which, like so many of the ‘ hluc-books* in our I 
I own coimtrA, Avould dctnr,'by its very hulk, any but ! 
I perstms fully iiuprcs.sed with the iirqiortanc* of tlie sub- 
ject from a}»j)n)a(!hing it. Prufc.ssor Michael J^evy has, 
i however, fumislicd to a J*'reni‘h poriodh’al an ari;ilysis 
J' of the more interestff.ig <'()nclnhionH, some of Avhicli, Avith 
j a few of the remarks which accompany, them, we pro- 
ceed to Hubinit h) the notice of our re.i<Icrs. 

1. A<jc of thu jh'i-muls turuMuf . — In cac" anmnd nqmrt 
this is (ibscTvcd to be rcmarlcably riimilur, a fact wliose 
explanation appertains nmeli to the domain of the 
phy. biologist lU to thiit^lif the statesinau. The ages of 
the 7226 persons tried in 1848 wore as follow’s :~-r»6 
were less than sixteen; 1170 between pi.xlocii and 
tweiity-one ; 1 122 botw'een twenty-one and twenty -five; 
1171 between twenty-five ami thirty; 1048 between 
thirty and tlnrty-flvo; ^9 between thir^y-fivc and 
forty; 1165 between fortyTand fifty; 433 between fifty 
and sixty; 186 between sixty and seventy ; 44 were sep- 
tuagenarians; and 2 were octogenarians. Of lou .persons 
accused* of crimes against the person, only 13 avcfo of 
less than tw^City-ohe years of ago ; wdiile tho proportion 
of such accusetl of crimes against property was but 10 
per cent. More aged persons are likewise accused of 
crimes against the person than against property. It is 
during the neign or the passions, aiid the perfection of 
hisyhysical organisation, that man tends to transgress 
] 1 tlie li mits of justicxi ami honesty. A sad lesson it is, that 
during the most flourishing period of the exertion of his 
free-will, man most frequently violates thd laws of so- 
ciety, and is subjected to the gi‘catcst number of fat^ 
errors. • 

Sex » — The proportion of the sexes among tho 


favourable influence upon tlie morality of men ; and the 
statistics proA^e the justice of this opinion. Of UW) 
male povRous tried in 1843, 57 Avore bachelors, 41) iiia.’- 
riod men, and 3 widowers. Of 100 fermdes, .52 were 
iimuarricd, 36 married, and *12 widow's. It has been 
elsewhcrt? shoAvn that iminarried persons al.so ofl'er the 
greatest amouufc of mortality, suicides, and iiiRuiiity. 
Tt is ahvayp in those departments wddeh contain the 
moat populous towns that tho proportion of unmarried 
criminals is found greatest. Among, the accused per- 
sons, those who have been born out of wedlock, and 
those w ho have had natural children, form a largo pro- 
portiim. The dreadful mortality of very early life 
chiefly occurs among these unfortunate illegitimate 
children ; while of those who survive, a large proportion 
go to swell the calendars of crime. 

4. Instruction , — Of the 7226 persona who Avere tried 
in 1813, 3719 were completely illiterate; 2.316 could 
read and Avrite imperfectly ; 955 derived some advaii- 
tap accomplishments; and 236 had re- 

ceived a superior education. Upon thi.s table M. Levjr 
remarks — *\Ve observe, tlieti, how ffeAV persons really 
instructed are upon tho lists of criminal justice. A su- 
perior education acts preaervativdy by multiplying the 
resources of existence, and rendering it needless to re- 
sort to unlawful means, as i^so by elevating morality 
proportionately to information, and producing a salu- 
tary reaction m the intellect upon the conscience. Let 
there be an end pf bUspheming the intellect, and of 
doubting tho rosufll* of cultivating the understanding. 
When tho culture is complete, it produces excellent 
fruits. Ignorance is a near neighbour to crirno, and 
seems to induce it ; for if we place in one category tho 
illiterate pi(*son8, and such as hod only an imperfect 
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notion of reading and writing,^ wo find it alone reprc- 
Bents 83 por cent, of the entire hUmber of criminala.* 

5. Occupations.— Of the 7226 persons, 6102 exercised 
some calling, or possessed m^ans of living, ‘ This rcl 
suit conveys an important lesion to those whose ideail 
on the reformation and amelioration of the condition ow 
the masses are limited to providing for their matcriaM 
wellbeing. The certainty of provision for to-morrow- 
does not seem to 1)0 a preponderating clement of tlic 
I moral manifestations of man ; for flve-sixths of these 
i persons belonged to the class of persons gaining a liveli- 
: hood by their occupations, or whose condition in the 
' world was such us enabled tiiern to dispense with labour. 

! The nature of the occupation exerts considerable in- 
fluoncp. Thus the manufacturing classes, t.aken gcnc- 
■ rally, furnisli 33 hundredths of the entire number; per- 
; sons engaged in tUc,Sale or transport of goods, 12*; the 
' united classes of inn and coiree-hotise keepers, lodging- 
house keepers, and doiuestio servants, lo*. Hut the 
nininifacturing population is surpassed in number in the 
: criminal tables by j^ersons engaged in agricuUiual pur- 
suits, Avhich of all daftses commits the greatest amount 
of crime, ajul who.so numbers amount to 35*.’ 

I G. *SV(-'.v')w.v. — The social system, as well aS that of ii^- 
diviiluals, seems subjected to a law of periodicity. The 
regularity, almost the fatality, of the variation of the 
anuMint of births and deaths, is remarkable amid a 
variety of causes which would seem to disp(»?c to the 
greatest tluctiiatlons. And even crimes seem to observe 
a certain order in their distribution over the 3e.1v. In 
winttr and anlunm, those against property increase 
ill nuniher; wliilc, during summer and spring, thofc 
against the porsiiii preponderate, 

7, Locality . — ll is in the fiouthern departmenU [the 
most rural] that crimes against tho person prevail, and 
in the central, eastern, &»*., dcpartnicnta [where tluie 
ftio most comincTco jnid manufacturing iiidiistryj that 
those against property predominate. 'I’wo departmcMits 
always stand at the head of the* melancholy list ; namely, 
(’orsica and the Seine; the ftr.st in the department ol 
crimes against the person, which are as in) to 10; the 
sct‘ond for crimes against projicrty, which are nearly in 
the same proportion; namely, as 81) to 11. Hcspciit for 
Iniinan life is undoubtedly' the bo.st ino.'isure of thti 
civilisation of a country. Tf property l)C seldom at- 
tackwl in (Corsica, it is because tho soil is fertile, tho 
)fO])ulatioii small and of temperate liahits, pauperism 
almost unknown, -wants limited, tastes simple, and 
; luxury confined to tho towns on the coast ; but the 
I.jwtT passions, such as hate and vengeance, dii^turD 
I tlii‘se licry natures; and an island tliat secerns to enclose 
; williin its shores a rjuic of gfc'ninses and heroes, is lior- 
. ribly' saiurated with the blood of her children, wlioslay 
; each otlier in p.art from habit, and in part from a false 
: notion of honour. On tho other' hand, in a large city', 

I such as Taris, whore wealth and poverty are brought 
: together, • the leading temptations have* reference to 
! property. 

I ^ 8. lichpses . — I’liifl is til® most important of all the 
, i 'questions connected with Ihcho statistical tables. In 
i 18-13, ns in 18*12, one-fourth of the jiersons tried at the 
; assize courts w'ere rclapso<l crimuials. Of these, 16G 
. I had been formerly condemned lo hard labour ; 90 to sc- 
I elusion ; 607 to a year or more of iniprisonment ; 911 to 
less than a year; and 40 to a line olily. The nufliberof 
relapsi's has progressively increased from 1826, when it 
|1 was 11 per cent., to 1843, when it was 2.'> per cent. 
:: 'NVoincu have, however, onljr furnished 8 per cent. 

I ! C Jri n ICS against property arc a1 ways foUowetl by a greater 
; I number of relapses than crimes against the person. It 
1 is important to determine lihb Infittcnce of the central 
I prisons {inamns centrales), and the hulks (ba^nes) upon 
I the number of relapses. An ekam Umtig n i^ows, Uiat of 
! 6841 (‘onvicts wlio quitted the tli«ima^es of Toulon, 

, Brest, and Itochefort, during ten years (1 830-9), 1753 
" —26 ncr cent. — were tried for new crimes within five 
years ^>f their liberation ; while of 54,192 persons dis- 
jchargcd from the central prisons, 15,881— ^ore than 29 


per cent— were apprehended again within tho same j 
spac» of time. In both cases tho nami)er of relapses i 
has increased from year to year. Two facts are worthy 
ef^ioticG — Ist, That more thpu thrcc-f()urriis of the re- 
lapses in those discharged from the central prisons — as ! 
also from the bagnes-— occum*d withi n the two flrlst yeaia 
of their liberation; and 2d, The relapses were ratlier i 
ihore frequent among those discharged from the central | 
prisons — who had sums of money exceeding ,;200 francs ' 
in their posse.ssion— than in those who, when discharged, j 
rcccivt'd less than twenty franps. ‘ If the relapses had | 
occurred at a more remote epoch, w'c might have attri- . 
buted them to the intervention of new causes powejrfiil 
enough to destroy the work pf«moral redemption, which ; 
had beiMi attempted to be produced during the deten- 
tion. But the e.irly period of their occurrence testifies 
Jot only to the uselessness of the detention as a means 
fif reforinrflion, but even also lo tlie increase of the moral 
perversity by the contagion to Which it has been ex- 
posed, and w^ich only seeks occasions for breaking out 
into new crimes. In the .same manner, the savings 
from wages during imprisonment — which should, on 
th(j discharge of tlie pris»>ners, be a means of obtain- 
ing employment fr»r them, and the recovery- of their 
po.eitioa in society' — arc dissipated in orgies which are 
hut thij preludes to new crimes. Nothing is better 
provctl than the endemic moral pestilence of these 
central prisons and b.agnes. Their only eftbet is to sc- 
qiudralc and deprive the criminals of their lib(Tty. 
But should (uir cllbrt.s at repression he confined to this? 
Is the external an«l apparent expiation of the crime to 
ho our only ohjocts ? Has society no other duty than 
:iiat •f strikir^, without correcting? Var be it from us 
to recommend live ineAi conversion of places of legal 
expiation into school.^ of instruction in morals and l.i- 
bour, -whore more care would be lavished on tlio ediica- 
lion of criini|^ala than iipan f .?it of the poor children 
of the peot«le ; where, led, lodgv'd, clothed, wanned, pv||| 
vided w iih books, aral surrounded by masters and coiP 
.sidcr.s they’ w'onld only require a little patience to pass 
^through tbeir p^Tiod of sequestration. Neither the one 
nor the (dher is desirable ! ('hastisement alone docs not 
meet th.g -svants of Bvieicty'; the progress of civilisation 
alone would change the character of prisons, and soften 
the vindictiveness of the laws. Let us unite the two 
conditions. Do not allow' legal vengeuucc to annihilate 
the moral being in the prisoner. Instruct, ameliorate 
tho conditi(|gi o^ the man w'lio has violated human and 
divine laws ; but let him never forget whence he has 
come, and ilie expiation which his crimes have ren- 
ilcrcd necessary'.' « 


OTUIUES AND TBANSLATTONS FBOM TASSO. 

It is surprising Imw httle the geneml reader is ac- 
quainted -ivith the iiecuUar panties Of a poem whose 
title is as familiar as iThousehiAvrword — the ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered’ of 'Passo. The unlearned lover of pwtry 
takes al.'ym at the formidable appearance of a volumi- 
nous translation in blank verse — c(!ri;ainly an unwise 
mode of conveying a just idea of a poet whoso chief 
beality eoiyiist.s’ in the liquid softness and imitative har- 
mony of his rhyming stanlRxv^Tho commonplace Ita- 
lian scholar is often disinclined l^resume the study of 
the tw^mty long cantos through wlrldi he wearily toiled 
in the days of his noviciate, in scarclNtf beauties winch 
were then unappreciated. The Gernscaq^ey like SiMjn- 
scr and Chaucer, is scarcely suited fbt conrinuoua study ; 
a few dii^di ugly -beautiful passages, and Some touching 
episodes, arc succeeded by leng^y and tiresome descrip- 
tions ; even the sweet rhythm of the verses axlds to their 
I wcarisomcness. To interest the every -day re.adcnafthcse 
I gems with w'hieh the poem is Studded require to be 
I pointed out, and the thread of a story followe*! from 
canto to canto, where it ifiis been discontinued and then 
resiiniei so as to make a perfect -ivholc. Begin we then 
with the first episode iutroduc(*d, alW nearly^ if not 
I quite, the most beautiful — the story of Sophrouia and 
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01ind(>~-'giviii^ the subfitiinoo of the less hiterostiiig 
passages, and translating almost literally the stanstas 
which arc richest in the charms of poetry. 

The army of the Cr\}Saders is leagued round the 
I Holy City, within which mo besieged a mixed popula- ^ 
tion of Christians and Mbiffmmedans. Tlic ^lussulman t 
j king is advised by Isracno, an apostate Cliristian nnd/T 

• magician, to carry away from the Christian church the ' 
i' veiled in^^ge of the Virgin Mary. *'riicn, O king!* 

I says he, ‘ place it with thine own hand in tlie mos<iue. 

I afterwords will work so strong an end niiitniefit, tlnit 
; while tlie image remains, thy city will be secure.* The 
ty^nt was persuaded. Impatiently he rushed into tlie 
house of (lod, and irrrivereutly snatched thenec tlic 
; image, and bore it to the mosque, where, over it, Isineno 
; i muttered his charms. Jiut \fheu day broke, the statue 
! ; had disappeared ; tliey sought it in every place, but 
vain. The enraged king innigiiied that sl;ne one M* 

'• I the Nazarenes liad stolen and Jiid it. * But,’ adds tin' 

I ■ poet, ‘ whether the deed was the w’ork of a faithful 
liand, or whether Heaven exerted its power to snatch 
. the sacred images from pollution, is still unknown : failh 
' and piety ascribe the mystery to God.* The tyrant 
searched the houses and churches of the Christians, 

, (iflcred rewards, aiul threatened punishments — the truth 
remained uurevealed. Then hebrdered that tlu! faithful 
should be pursued with lire and sword ; that, innocent 
or guilty, they might meet un equal death. I-’carhilly 
tlic Christiana hoard; the terror of death fell upon 
, ; thorn ; they attempted neither dofciiqe nor ttigUt. neither 
I prayers nor courageous opposition. But in their utmost 
1 peril a deliverer arose — a maiden of their ov. n faitli. 

fihe wa. a virgin in ripe woinaiili<>o«! ; ^ ' 

< Itioh in liiga thniighij und liobU', Aoiy fiiir ; 

1 Hut fr«ou Ju rbolf the lo> cHru s- all ^ io\v<'<I, 

ITnwru, or else won no care 

‘ Save :c •■.iast priflo ; within tlic vditmlo 

• Of li*. r chwi lioiiic •ihe 1ml her beauty ragr ; 

’ Iw fi-oni idle gazi .'ii'd Ihittorim; bun-, 

' ^ hhe sheltered thu'o, uuwoi .lujinAd and iih-iu*. 

But never yet was earthly wall or privm 
j Of iKiner bueh lo\&H(ioss luiwoti to lii<lc : 

Forbid it, J.iivc ! wlio gav’hl lu-r to the vihit*n '* 

! Of one who for thli f.iircat maid long >»ighcd, 

; Love— who now Mind, lunv Argus-eyed — tll^ nn-si »n 

j i*orfi»rii\’st with gUincos veiled i.r darting wide, 

1 Who throuKh n thoiwind gnard j tli.it w ouM tin t .day, 

j Unto a imiidoii'ti bower ouitbt iucrec aln uy. 

SopUronia she, and ho Olindo was ; 

Both of one city, b<*th one faith : thfiOUlJi 
Moibst, as she in b<<:iuty di<l biirp.i>> : * 

Wished luuch, h(iiH.d little, notJiii.g ;u-kcd, ia truth ; 

Doubt, four, rc (rained hid tongue ; ami site, ahi'i ' 
i^ttw not his l««v, or elso u ith hard uin mit 
Dobpised it ; so nis hoi»eless lauision burned 
UnuuUccd, or eonleinned, or uiiri. turned. 

The virgin hears the innrderoiis conuiian<l, and rc.solvci? 
to devote herself for her people. Tiuiiaity and maiden 
shame strive with no)jip cuura'^e: at lust the latter 
triumidis. * 

The maiden from tho crowd wont f.irtii alone ; 

Sho showed not her meek beauty, luu- cruu-valrjil ; 

Her eyes bent dow'n, h«*r veil around lier (hr.iHii, 

I She moved in imblc purity revealed ; 

Whether adorned or carch\s.s, none had kiii.'wn, < 

, If art or Hiature did the victory yield ; o 

Her negligence was jji^nkie divine, 

I Given by nuttinyli.>ve, and IJcaveii benign. 

•' Winning all e^, herself regarding none, 

! ^ Xho noblaAirgfn pa.ssrd unto tho king ; 

^ * Nor shrankrhack, though she saw lii.s wrath begun, 

I ; Hut vr'iindaunted heart did thither bring. 

; , ‘1 come, sire, to reveal the guilty one,’ 

She cried ; ‘ 1 pmy thee ctiJiwi from piiiiLbhing, 

And rein a while thy people’s frantic rage, 
j Till on ono hoad thoTt mayst tby wrath assungr.' 

! ' At such luiwonled liOldneac, and yet niUd, 

^'1 At the swift lightning of hueli diuszllng charms, 

' • The king, c&nfn»ed, balf-conquured, and begnlk'd, 

^ I llestr^ns his wratli, bis {'nwry frown disarms. 

Had the (tevero aud ooKl pumd virgin siniled,. 

I Ifh tyrant soul hod felt love’s suft .ilarmH ; 

' I Hut betaiityf cold, eh.arm9 not a heart m> rude, 

^ ' And tender graces ai-o love's eweetost f<H;d. 


It was not lovo ; 'tsviw w’ondcr and delight 
Tha t moved a while tho ty ranCs bosom Htcru. , 

* Doclare the whole/ he cried ; ‘ jny vengeful might 
Avuinst thy Christian nation •‘luill not biiin/ 

Then slie—* Tlic* guilty ono I.s in thy bight ; 

The woi'k is mine *, this hand thou dost discern 
Btolu the fair inuige. hallowed iind niobt dear ! 

Thou eeok’st the guilty— pimibli ! I am here I * 

50 unto death bhe bowed her noble head. 

And wi.'nhed alone her isjoplo’s doom to bear. 

Oh virtuous falsehood^ to sucli niotlves wed, 

That may with beuiiteous truth itself compare t 
Tiie king remained aghast, astonlshL'd, 

Nor yielded to his wrath bu quickly thero 
As he was nuiit, but softly biido the maid 
Jlcve.al who counselled her, oiid gave hur aid. 

* I would not sbaro the glory of the deed 

With any one,’ sho iinHwered ; ‘ 1 aluuo 
CoiiLCivcd the work, which llcnVeu nnido enoeeed ; 

I'iie tbonght and the performmioaall mine own.’ 

Crifd the licrco King, ‘ On tlieo, thV, nation freed, 

Shall fall niy w ratli, and fur such guilt atone : * 

She KpiiKe, ' ’Tm jiist, ; as 1 with none diil share 
The honour, J aUuie the doom should lieur.* 

Then hotter grew the furious monarch’s in; ; 

‘ WJieie ha.st thou hid thy theft t* hi* horcely aold. 

* J hid it U'lt ; 1 burned it up with fire, 

lv( ji^Icing, .'H the lioly uat>.i>i'd.*\d. 

That nnhelievor's hand might ne'er C4)nie Higher, 
nr witli vile touch \Ki1hito that suiiiteJ hi'iul. 

51 cK'st tlnui the rubber ? Lo, King, 1 anx ftho ! 

The siiered theft on earth thuu'lt never mh?. . 

And yet no theft it was— no thief am I ; 

I hut rchtored what by funi w rong yo took.* 

Till' nitu-]»id lonidei) spake, and wratiifully 
Tlu* t>rant all restraint from pa.s&ion sbijok. 

Ab ! hope no more to find .i pitying e.vo. 

'I h.ni modest he.art, high huuI, and angel look ! 

Wiiile of tliy pouiloss beauty iiU itwalcd, 

V.ainly love tiles to frame a po\vorlc.ss hhield. 

'J'he gentlv' nmid they seiEc ; the rulhk ss king 
Booms her to peiish on tlie niging i»>ro. 

Alre.idv her eh.isle veil they from lior fliiig ; 

Jiir arms they ehiiin, which iioi-uib bonds requiic: 
!’i:iile.h, though omte, bliChtands, nninurmming. 

.V li.tle is the stri-ng he^rt moved as nighcr 
Steaks the dread hour, and the swi\ t face does WT'.ii 
A line whieli scarce is )uUs but punl} luu. 

'1 he vuonliour. x innonr grows ; the jieopK* ihx’ong 
I nl«» (he reeue, Olindo ’inongst the rest. 

Toe disd was know u--tlii* doer uncctnin long: 

Uitlle he ilocined *twa.s she he loved the best, 
lie s n/ till* boiiutcfus captive bound among 
I lei >11 lids, tier doom on every face on pressed: 

Ikxriiiik. li" iiiiully dashed Uio eiviw’d aside, 

A nd J leJiC'l before Tlie monarch’s thruiiu of pride. 

‘ O king, thi.s iimiil is innocent ,' ho cries ; 

‘ Tlu! deed slu- iniKlly boaiil.s i.i n.it lier own : 

Uow cimhl u feeble oh I the theft devise. 

Or exeentt , un.'iided amt alone? 

Or iiow elude the guard.s' xmvveuvicd eyes, 

Ai> i sk'iil tbe image ? Ui*t tho decsl be bliown ; 

If true— 1, only I, Mie woik have done.’ 

60 ivclL ho loved the unloving one! 

Oliudo then repL^ata a feigned tide of how ho, .'it (leiid 
of night, cliinhed in by the opening whiith aJinitletl 
light and air into tiie mosque, and secretly conveyed 
away the image. Ho concludes hy passionately claim- 
ing, aj^ his just due, the chains and the burning pib* 
which tlircatcned his beloved. At those >Yild exclama- 
tions of JicT lover — 

Bophronia raised hrr head, and on liiiu bent. 
Compassionately, her sweet gentle eye#! 

Why art Uiou here ? for tluui art innocent : 

Whose counsel sends thee in sneb friijaifo gUiBC ? 

Can i not wiihout tlieo in this fate blent, 

Kadnru whatever xixnn'a fierce luiger trios ? 

I alNu have a fearleiiM Ixcart and brave, 

Alone to dare the torture and the grave.* 

spake she to her lover, heeding not 
If ho replied, or sllenoe did maintain. 

Oh noble sight I when for euuh bitter lot 
Virtue and Ibve contending ntrlvn la vain f 
Tho victor*# meed, to be In death forgot, 

And tho vanquished utmost bano. 

Hut fierce« ra^ the tyrant as he sees 
Ifovv each, assuming guilt', the othor frees. 

The kinjif, imagining: that by this noble slrifc between 
the tw'O y^ing Ohristlgns his uathority is cunlcmiie^ 
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orders both to bo txiiited in one fate. Tlio youth is of Sophronia, portrayed bis own mistress, the Princess 
bound to tlie sanxe stake as his^outiful mistress, being Leonora, in person and mind ; and himsidf as the hope- 
tio'l eo that fuoO is lildden froin fkcc. * Olindo. (Critics often discover recondito meanings, 


Around tU^ni docs the fatal wpcA aribo, 

AlrOftily onjop tho bteaUng- flamoB above, ' 

When the sad youth broke forth In niounifiil cries. 

And naid to liQf he loved, with such deep love, 

* Js this then the Bweot bond— ai'e tlicso the ties 
With which, entwined with thco, 1 hoped to move 
TliniUKh life ? Is this the evor-burnin^ Hre 
That once 1 thought would our twin heartH iunpiro? 

Love promised other flames and bonds than those. 

To which most enwl fortune makes us bow; 

Too ranch bhe severed once our dcstlnios, 

And nioiiriifiilly at last unites them now. 

My soul ill tills 0110 thought some comfort sees, 

III death, if not In life, iny sixiuso art thou; 

Beloved ! only for tby fate 1 sigh, ^ 

Not foi' luiiw own, since at thy side 1 die. ^cy talk of public momunenffi, titles, and other weighty matters. 

And f»h! how fortunate my death would be, ^ Stukeh/,^—1 linve jllst Come from a walk through 

How blis-fiil nil Uiifw liurnliiK torliirtsi won-, Wc-stniiiisTor Abbev. What a Jtlorious old pile that is 

• •“MiHht'i.reate^iny^H heart-stirring monuments to great 

Anti thy swoot soul euuld likewhi* iitinglotl be men ! 

With mine, ttigcthcr our hi<tt bigh to shiire ! ’ (Jihiroo . — sSomo of tlie nioniimcnts arc deserved ; nearly 

Wtjeimig he -apoke ; she unswcicd mild and uwiot, \.q consiilored liiic workmanship, w'itli liere and 

Ana In me*, werU, <.l,c gave 1.1m cou.,h- 1 n.eet : insfaneos.<.f a imor taste i but a groat many, both 

‘ l-’iLiui, uUior thcmirhtrt tliy last wid nioinontj < hum ; there aiul in St ViiuVs, arc intended to preserve the me- 

tnhor liUUfiits than thi'se to tlu*c art* moot ; o ,, 4 * .. 

TIiiiiU on thy siijfi, with lucfl: Mul roiiUitc shame, l-lOi lfS of men \\110 are tlllicr lost tO lamt, Of had 

li*i-ii!i'inh(‘riiiK Ifi'ii^t-n's proniitc*! gii**rd<)ii Hweet : bel uT iKi forgotU'll. 

Paii\ will be liuht, if suhoivd in tJod’H miint*, Stuh\ — Forg«)tten ! AVhv, if. they are in any danger 

And joyful thou siiult iva..h thy heavenly beat. bt in,; forg<itton, the niunumenU scvve to keep them 

iv».‘cmbrunre. Tin* « j.ist the imriwso of monu- 
‘ U it not a fuio thing to see a people thus taking 

At iiiOoC words even tho lagans VTpt aloud : the aplL'tlgo, as it wmMuner wholly to cease being grateful 
(,hn-toni3 dared not .show tbeir griyf. 1 he tyrants p.r iIumiutiU if its great n.ou? 

heart was strangely moved; be would not 1 f.vZ.— If llic MilijeeU jnf the mominienta were, in go- 
to rued away froni the K-ciie. hophroma, alone the oh- b^.n,f;u.tnrs to tiidr face, there might be littfe 

jiM't of SO unuiy teara, ^^ept not. suddenly there ap- .^y rhem. liut in ninfitv-nine cases in the 

peiired at a diataiieo Cloriiida, the maiden warrior, w'bo hundre<i,pubUomoiiiiiv.L*uta an* conmiciuorative either of 
had borne y u torious arms from her earliest \outb. men wlio liav^ ilone nothing ti* deserve lasting gratitude, 
She, seomg llie prcpiiralwns for deatli, and cur»ous to persons whoso Jives were positively disreputable, 

know the eaiifio, spurred on her courser lo the sceno. Kiiifis .arc tnit into bnuss or marble, no matter whether 
Tii(j w an ior-vlrKin pierced the ylohlins ouomI, j'ood, b.id, or ii id liferent. I'liere are .19 many, I believe, 

And ill the ftvlilor sex incst coumno fouml. any better inotnindni. rhe next class in frequency 

Siie the .inuth in lu*lpir&a h.)wcd, • are th<» successful romniandcrs. Few are those designed 

In pityiiiR love all M*.ifihii criiii drowned ; f) honour lilo quiet triumphs of literature or pliilosophy. 

‘••'■•'I'lfi'' ‘'f the .t-lc-ction of pur- 

, , , , . froiiac.cs ; lor it is not made bv any thing like a deliberate 

( lonndas wouinn-beart was melted witli comp-assion ; persons dub their funds 

a few unwonted trars Ml from Iutc^cs tears shed lor to t ilcbrate^by these nicaiiH a king or minister whom, 
the one who licrscU difl not \wj); for silence moved her party pwlilmiaiui, tliey admire. Another set raise a 
more than hin.entatioiis. itliout delay hlie turned to ptalue to Mr.T favourite hero. This is the way that 
an aged man Avho stood by, and inquired tho reason of momunonts are usually got up. AflTiin expression of tlie 
<k<.’bircd : and iimnediately jmi.iie voiee, they are nearly usele>s, and the public has 
Clonnd;i guessed that both the lovers were innocent. rcsoDnsibilitv about them. 


less Olindo. (Critics often discover recondite meanings, 
of«vhich the author himself never dreamt; yet it is 
pleasant to believe that so lovely an image of woman- 
hood came from the poet's oi«r heart— the hidden source 
of all true poetry, liowevcr it may be interwoven and 
‘isguirfcd from the world a aye, Sophronia, in her per-* 
ffet imiity, her fearless sdf-tlevotion, and litr ptoua 
faith, forms a beautiful contrast to the wars anri tumults 
in which the poem abounds. IJ, M, M. 



FIUKvSIDE CiyT-ClIAT. 


She boldly extinguished tlie rising Haines, atul onlered 


.mayst have hear<l my name: I come to defend thy 
kingdom and our eoimnon faith against the Christians/ 
(Jdiirtoously and gladly the king received the noble 
warrior, whose fame had spread evcrywliero ; and she, 
as the reward of her promised aid, asked of him tlic lili* 
of the innocent condemned ones. The mnnarelyi ishoil 
lo eoncibaUi her, and her prayer was granted. * Ix*t 
them have life and liberty,’ lie said ; ‘ I can deny no- 
thing to such an intercessor. Uc it justice or clcmeaey, 
1 free tlH*m if innocent— I pardon them if guilty.' 

Bo tliey were freed. . AdvciitimMui!, in a^tb, 

OHikIo’h fortune wiw, llai^bhowed tliioujfh pain 
Ills love ; and in a bosom full of truth 
Ami noble tliougbts, awakenud love again. 

‘ I'miii pyro to inurriiigc-altar wuittlic j'outli 

With IiIh fair siXiiiM*, no longer vnlii: 

For b(*r Uo feared not dealli itrflrEi (hire. 

Therefore with him slio willed iier life in slinro. 


rc'<i>onsibility about them, 

SUific. — ■\Yc’J, however erected, are they not calcu- 


Ihat the fate of the condemned should be deferred until i^tcd lo be of use in stimulating rncn.to worthy deeds, 
she bud spoken to the king. The guards, struck with conveying, us they d#, the Uhinression that no extra- 
lior regal port, silently oheyed, and the Amaz'.m ad- ordinary doings in the public service will he overlooked 
AMnced lo the king. ‘ I am Cloriiida, she said ; * thou Lv one i>artv or iinotheu? 


am loath to saiiotion such a principle, because 
the love (*f such distinetions is a motive of only a swon- 
d.ii^' eliiss, .and ilie jiersons most sudceptible of such 
an influeifce are not the nuist worth having as public 
servant.s. A tiirly great .ann vt‘s»j;thy man needs no such 
bribe to make him perform merJ^rious deeds; while a 
bad iis.in is ccrlamly mid'jscrving\jf any mark of re- 
niembrance. ^ • • • 

— That is as good as saying tlNr^ is no need of 
monuments at all ? 

(ril.— W ry nearly so, a.^i matters stand. {Supposing, 
f(.r the salco of argument, that the erection of public 
moiiumculs is good in principle, the way to proceed 
would be to poll the intelligence of the iiatiojfKis to 
tlni propriety of all ( xistiiig nioiiumLnls, and also as to 
supnlyiHg luiinmmntal Jdlcioncies. We inigld then 
expect to see nil monuments to bad men removed as a 


So rf'iid:! tl/M beautiful episode of courageous virlne j national scandal, and numerous new nionimicnts erected 
mu’ dvvot* d love. It is g dd tliatTav.o, ui»ler the guise j us a national honour. At present, flie whole thing, I 


. • 
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say* Is a burlesque—a jumble of ptiAciple and no-prin- 
ciple. Monuments to meil of woHU erected within a 
stone’s throw of monumentti to Pien whose reputations 
arc the pollution of hlstojr. ^ ** 

Sfuh,-^At all eYehti tfcy are generaUy ornamental. 
A statue erected oh of a fine Corinthian co-, 

. hinm is a handsome decoration to a street or square. / 
G/7.— 5 ^ 0 , I daresay, was the golden calf which the 
‘ Hebrews^took a fkney to set up as an object of worship 
j — a very haudtome piece of workmansliip, a fine speci- 
men oC the arts, really a pretty-loi^king tluiiff. But 
l| handsomeness is no reason for ador.ition. A monu- 
i ! mont may ho elegant and ornamental ; hut if it be the 

1 in^personation of a viciwis or discominendalde principle, 

1 ' it is worse than bu'trooiiery to set it up — its exaltation 
' is dcinoralisiiig. 1 believe, hoOever, that monuments are 

1 generally of littlo consequenee one way or other. Aft|» 

1 Big novelty of looking at them is worn oil*, t<u‘y ap])cnr 
! to he unheeded, and are of no more account than so many 
r stocks ami stones; which they in reality are. Of the 
j . myiiads who daily stream past Charing Cross, hi)w fuw 

I ; look at. or think of the equestrian monument which has 

1 ■ thei e l»ecn for ages erected I It is thus tiuit tlic ordi- 
nary pursuits of mankind, the obliterating ellects of 
! ' tmu^, and tiie novelties of the passing hour, render all 

1 Dur scliemes of perpetuity abortive. 

, — You would not. however, say the same lliing 

I of tlio private and well-kept moimnicnts in ciiureli- 
\ yards ? 

! 1 CTif,— Alas! yes, and much tnortv 1 gr.ant that it is 
j j ail amiable feeling in the main Avhich prompts i)cople to 
! ' raise stones over the remains of their dc<*eased relatives. 
j| Ft gratifies a yearning of the heart; ahd we mt.st not 
ii be too severe in scanning and^ estim.afing such foibloM. 

‘ ' jViit it often stcmis to me as if more pain wore incurred 
; ‘ by seeing tin* neglect into wlilch all jnielr momiiiienls 
' ‘ hill in a littb time, Ib.m there can be ple^uiure in erect- 

I I ing thorn. In no churchyard liave 1 over seen a toinb- 
; j stone three hundred years old : <Jieldot)i <io they reach 
1' tw'o hundred; and often, in lifty or sixty years, they 
j 1 are mutilated, thrown tlown, or alrogetiicr removed, 
1; This tells me such a tale t^f the fleeting nature of 

: human feelings, and ]'.crliaps, F may add, of the vicissi- 
! tildes attending the fortunes of families, that 1 (*ould 
i almost wish that no such ‘frail memorials’ wereererted 
j over the dust of the dead. I sometimes think that a 
churchyard may Ikj compared to au inn, which is coii- 
i hlantly receiving new guesti^. The h^t comers huuisli 
all trficcs and recollection of their predecessors. 

Stu/te . — I have been told that (iuakers never cicct 
' tombstones or onou\puents of any kind? 

(til. — Such is the ca.se ; and this is not the only thing 
• in which that orderly and intelligent body, the Society 
of Vr lends, have g<^t the start of the public generally. 

■ They protested against war, with all its^vickcdnes.s and 
= misery, more than a century before the rest of tlic world, 

; They took the lead iivic'elioratifig the condition of pri- 
1 i Boilers and lunatics. They have been earnest and con- 
j ' sistent opponents of negro slavery. They lia^^ had the 
. courage to do that which other people have not yet he- 
. 1 gun to think of— disused personal titles. 

; ; Stuke , — ^A mere crotchet ; as much a pieep of prihe as 

1 i anything else — tho being singular. 

GiL — That is scanty charitable. We must not, you 
' ; know, employ swg^ping condemnatiomv. But he tliis 
{ as it may, the ^cuinstance of a respectable body of 

I inhif disclaimiu *7 the use of any appellation beyond their 

1 own proper fiifrnes, is cUrious and suggestive. 1 believe 
it is the first time that such a thing has boon carried 
out permanently since^ the beginning of the world; it 

1 could only, I apprehend, take place among a people of 

1 refiqp^ion and deep moral qualities. AUiong a rude or 

1 impassioned people, it might be attempted, bnt nut suc- 
j cessfully. The Ij'reneh, in their revolutionary paroxysm, 

1 threw down titles ; but, morfilly unprepared for such a 
i step, they took theta up again ; and everybody knows 
that titles, and corders, and bits of ribbon, are nov to 
« tlicra almost necessaries of existence. 

5taiis.*-You speak as if titles were worBdess -things 
not to be respected. 

Gil^I speak of them its tlicy are likdy (o be spoken 
^ of in a century henco; very silly additions to our ordi- 
nary names — as useless Uis, would be the wesTihg of gold 
lace on the clothes, id otder to daitzle diildren. The 
worth of a man should hot be estitliatcd by a title, a 
feather, or a piece of lace. ' 

True ; but do not fbrgct that what all view 
with respect and admiration Is worthy of being .sup- 
ported, however valueless in the abstract. Titles, there- 
fore, as I apprehend, serve a useflil purpose in society ; 
and if so, why abandon theiU? 

GiL — Bnt I anticipate more enlarged and correct 
views, ^ 

StuLc . — A dream ! The love of title seems to be in- 
herent in mankind ; and so far from cooling dovrn, it is 
increasing in fervour. The Atriericana, a professedly 
go-a-hcad nation, seem to he fond of titles, Although 
they have ruiitlier a king nor an aristocracy. Great 
crowds of them, on visiting Knglaml, hunt up family 
coats of arms, crests, and mottos, at the herald's college. 

As politicians, they may pretend to lay aside things of 
this sort ; but as men, they cling to them. Next, look 
at the mass of our own people. In my yoUng days, 
workmen took nothing but their own plain mimes; now, ; 
they generally give each other the title of Mistrr. The i 
title of KMffuire is now' becoming so common, percolating ! 
so fast down through the mass of tho tniddle elasse?, ! 
that 1 imagine it will soon reach the manual operatives. | 
According to your notion, this is advancing backwards. 

6V/.— 1 account for it in this w'ay. Tho working- j 
<*hisscs idKcrvo others employing titles, and they sees 
no reason why they should not employ them also. In j 
oiK? sense, the adoption of the practice hy them arises 
from a (jomincndiihlc motive — a wish to rise and he r« - | 
spe<*tecl. But let society advance to the point already i I 
attaihod hy the Friends, let the higher chisses quietly ‘ j 
relimpibh, or cease to care for titles, lot us hoar gentle- . 
men sf»e:iking of each other resjicctfnlly by their Oiiris- i 
tian or .siirniiincs, and then the operative classes, having l 
no factitious example before thuir eyes, will abandon j 
what, ns far as their respectability was concerned, it ; 
was quite uuncee^sary for them to assume. j 

lA\t the liiglier classes relinquish titles, and j 
so will the lower.' That is your proposition. But I dis- i 
pule that they will ever come to thi'^ point. The thing j \ 
is an entire siiiiposUion on your jiart, unwarrantisl by ' j 
fact**. Wc see no oMdonee of any class being likely to j ! 
relinquish titles — we in truth seo tins reverse. Wo see | i 
ft growing love of titles everywhere, and yet society is « 
Rai<l to be advancing. 1 cannot understand how you j 
are to reconcile these inconsistenries. 1 

Gil —1 think I observe symptoms of a growing dis- j 
regard of titles among the more relleetiug portion of ^ i 
society; and were the higher classes better eduontoil, 
wliieh they will be by and bj', we should fsee this dis- 
regard much more ext;eneively manifesteil. 1 hsive no j 
doubt, in my own mind, that the day is not far distant 
when members of the aristocracy will pray to be re- 
lieved of titles and privileges which not only injure 
their usefulness, but mar their fortunes. Without them, 
liowever, there ^vill be a progress towards greater sim- 
plicity of address, as there has alreaily been towards 
simplluity of attiro. If any man a hundred years ago 
bad said that, in a century hence, gentlemen would not 
wear powdered wigs, queues, laced coAts, swords, and 
buckles, ho would perhaps havo boon set down as the 
kind of visionary which you are pleased tb think I am. 
Yet the whole has come to iiass; On the same principle 
of advaucemeut, why not predict the finish of 

name-ornaments— tides ? ■ There may be a silly craze 
at present for adopting Es^irc^ but 1 Overlook that in < 
the many greall^fvspmptoms of a contrary tendency. 

Stuhe . — Still, 1 do not readily abandon the idea of, 
Htniar honours. As rewards for important public ser- 
vices, they are matters of some consequence in out* social 
policy. f . 

rr:rr-.r- 
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Gi7.*--Unfoiirtimatd^ thajr ire indefeiiiiibte dii i^ls 
! score as on an^ other. It has been too long the prai^ 
tico to hold out rev^s of various kind! for meritorious , 
actions ; so laug» that (Usinterissted services of any kind 
are considered Quixoticy and. iite, ia fact» not believed 
in.. Societgris so much acottstoroed to think that every.- 
tliing is, or ought to be^ done for a selfish purpose, that 
faith in purity of sentiment is become one of the rarest 
virtue8.^ 1 cannot but think this a hardship. When a 
man perform^ d benevolent or heroic action for the 
pleasure it ib calculated to impart, or because it is bis 
duty to do iM, ne cannot but feel hurt that his motives 
are misinterpteted, that every one imputes to )«m tlio 
hope of soihe paltry reward. 

Stuke . — I cannot exactly see what all that has to do 
witli the spontaneous distribution of lionours ? 

GiL — Only tliat the distribution, as you call it, estab- 
lishes a sort of coin in payment (if wliat it was quite 
utmecessary to pay. Then \\hat mischief is not done 
! by tlie capriciousness of the distribution — wliat vanities 
I alts pampered, what mortifications are created ! There 
is as Uttlc principle in' the bestowing of honours as in 
I the erecting of public monuments. With some few 
i exceptions, the rule in Kiigland seems to consist in 
i giving honours only to soldiers, tty ii false mode of 
speech, it is inferred that no one serves his country 
except by fighting in its cause. Tlie odneator, the 
lawyer, the philosopher, the divine, tlic iniui uf letters, 
j the mcr(!hant — none of these serves his {;ouiitr>', or is 
I worrtiv of so much as thanks for a whole lifetime of 
! uscfuhiess. The only man consid('rcd deserving of 
' piihlio approbation, honours, rcwanls, is the fighter. 

■ The world yells in acclamation of a well-foiight filhl. 
and courts hasten to loa<l its hero with fiivouis. Jn 

; h'ranec, there \h a little more liberality in this tcspcct : 

; honours are there distributed hi nauseous profusion, to 
me(‘t the national appetite, and often with litthj regard 
I to deoeney. I ob««eTve by liie newspapers Unit the king 
of the rrencU the other day graciously entertained at 
his table a buteher, who liad ma«lc a present of a fat ox, 

I to walk in a religious procession in 1‘jiri.i — a elujiip way 
of getting ndmitted to court. Ridiculous as this is, it 

• is not more so than the origin of many titles in England. 

I Bir Richard Arkwright w'as not knighted for his vain- 

• able inventions in machinery, which one could have 
I undcTStood, i>ut for pre.senting a corporation suldress to 
' tl/e reigning monarch — a mere piece of ceremony. Such 
' things cast a species of odium over titles. Like our 

■ public nionuinents, they teacdi no trutli, promote no 
virtue. The Eriends are quite right in having aotliing 

; to do w ith tliem. 

• Stuke, — Hack again to the Quakers! Among yemr 
eommendations of these i)evsonages, I W’oiider you do 
not mention their <Hltl sort of dress ? 

(jr/7.— Because I do not think it deserves comriK-nda- 
tion t ycl it is r.ot unwdtthy of notice, if only for the 
purpose of showing how men with generally (dejir uii- 
1 (lerstandings may sonsetimes fall into petty errors. I 
j do not know why the Erienda have cliosen to adhere so 
I closely to a garb prevalent in the seventeenth century in 
; England. I should think it is not from religious prin- 
' ci plo ; certainly not from any attachment to old costumes. 

I TIk; dross is more probably worn for tlie sake of dis- 
, tinctioii, and in disrt^gard, perhaps contempt, of current 
. cJianges of fashion. From whatever cause, the ulligc is 
I anything but pUilpsophical. A principle, to be sound, 
must be snsjceptiblo of being catrried oht consistently in 
all ages, ami iu all climes and countries. What is right 
in principle in England^ must be right in principle in 
Timhuctoe, wliere the garments are talking of would 
assuredly never ifnswer. Thus we sec that fixedness in 
dr^ss is a ridiculous notiCn. Cbstume must always less 
or more depend on degrees of latitude, and sliould be 
. left to alter according as now lijghts4t%2k in upon man- 
• kind. A person may dress in the fashion of the day 
witliout liing chargeable with' vanity, I rather tbirtk 
that the best way of showing that dress occupies no 
p»t of om* thoughts, is to adopt exactl^hat form of 


attire which hapj[)(>ns to prevail t leawc tbe.whole afikir 
^ the tailor, as unworthy of serious copsidei'ation. I 
. am sorry tliat. the Friends have not viewed the matter 
Lih tins light. They have made themselves sinij^i^nr for 
iiM) good purpose tliat I can see ; and the sooner they 
Iglide— as I perceive some of them are already ,hi^nning 
do^into the ordinary stream of society, as regarda* 
Bucli trifles, the better. 

• 

Vi^lIT TO THE CROCODILE CAVES.* 

Ox a ^nc sunny morning, w ith a light wind, my boat floated 
quietly down the Nile, its broad waters reflecting ^'iIlago 
after village, and grove after grovo of dato-irccs. Long 
lines of pelicans edged the sand-ttknks ; they did not mr/Ve 
for IIS. 1 mused on tlkC same, with my constant friend by 
niv .side— my pipe: all was Aunquillity. I could but lain<.‘nt 
Hiit, in a fevr short weeks, 1 must bid adieu to a country 
whicii liadSko much interested me ; and with deep regret 
I contemplated the limo when, in Rkctches and recoliec- 
tioiw, I iim-^t try and oojyure np tlic magic scenes by which 
I Iiad been ho many in<mth3 surrounded. I had rev(;U«d 
in temples fjKircion the expressipu), I had lived in tombs, 

I had Innlcd niy te;irkettlo with munimics’ bones, dc- 
sernded into labyriiitliH of pa ssagijs— poking up from their 
long-hiddcm places birds and beast .s ; in short, 1 had be- ] 
Come ariWt, naturiiliet, rani half-Arab, 1 hud ridden a 
cMinel, and L hud nhot at— but never l.'iUe<l-a> croeodilo. j 
Ifeiv my train t»f mu:dng was at once cut short by the rc- 
membranc** that I had never been in the crocodile pita- .so 
grajshically described to me by my Eirnch coiupaniona at 
Tlwihes, 'J’ruo, they ^aid it was a dnngerou.s undcrl.'ikhig- ■ 
th.nt few accomplifilicd it ; nay, they had a Htory of some 
traveller having j:*ithor lost hhnst^if, or some of his people: 
b:’( of th.T^r If om* never attempts a ditficulty, he 

e.iu no\er cxperit'nrc the ^deasure of overcoming one. So 
with this reflection I filled my pipe, took up my map, 
just to sec when abouts the place might bo; and to my no 
small •pleasure •lih<o\ ered that by to-morrow morning we 
should arrive sut tlu* «pot — Mae ika/t .... lume-r-my mind 
was made np. The rest of the day i teased the Arabs with 
questions and cross-<juft»ti()riH, to sec if I could proonro any 
mfornnitioii; and in t!»c evening, when.ioiurdby my fellow- 
lr.aveners— Mr (J an English gpiitl(*in:» i, with an abundant 
stock of guod-Tiaturc, ami my Emieh friend, Monsh.*ur D., 
w’lth a violin — it \\?is settled to make a party. 

About live iu tin* morning W(‘ awoke by the klvl grating 
on the sand, and the lullaby of the Arab sailors eerisiiig 
with their rowing. 'I'hey inako a raseally iiohe, but travel- 
lers piaise it — like Tasso’s songs by the gondidieiH in Venice. 
I’vo heard them and witen I've not been in a. ivrr/ 

]ioeLieal mood, v.islu d b*,i]i the Arab sailors ami Venetitth 
gomloliois at . . . . J Avont say where. AJlcck was de- 
spalelied to the town to inquire for a guide, and proenro 
igiTM. We eomiTu*need washing— th;(^ is to my, myself and 
in\ KugUsh friend; but ^fonbicuv D. ibrostallcd bis mern- 
hig’s l.abours by .a tune on that diabolical fiddle. It was 
found broken one day, and right gla<l was T of it — ir put an 
end to the. w./z-tiS foi ;; liine In h.'df «u hour, just as the 
sun began to peep over the Fand-hills of. the deRcrt, aa if 
Mwas a. in>Yell.y to liiim our l)^atkfii.st was announced— 
boiled rice, «l:itcs, figs, enfibc, 'eggs, and new broad — 
and we did justice to it. Shortly after, our guides made 
their .'ippocirauee, an«l informed ns th.rt the pits were on 
the other side of Mie liver, at Amabni. This was soou 
obviated. Wc east lofise, and got into the stn-am, and a 
fcw^niiiiites took us to the other side, where we fmmd the 
boat of an^^nulibh geullcm.‘i#,.,,\\ho was returning from 
India, but, by an injury to his from a. fall from liis 
camel ai Ttiebcs, had been an iiiv:M|jd— had put himself 
under ;«i Arab doctor, been enpi)ed wmb a cow-honi, and 
martyred with eertaiu little inscet.s whi^ nuilfb the ao- 
qnaiiitauoc of strangiTs with groat pertinM^. He w.t« a 

* This sketch is slightly altered from the Art-Union of March, 
In which it appears, with illustratlni^ from the pencil of its la- 
nicuttiil author— tlu* late* William Muncr. * It t«/ wiys the editor 
of that ck'gunt Joiinial, * a graphio descriptkm rf a xnobt extr.ior- 
dinnry scene ; and a blrikitig record of one (»f tlio nniny p.*Rts tho 
aeconiplishoil writer underwent in his search .\ftcr knowledgo. It 
w'oa written by Mr Muller for the Art-lFnh.n many months ago; 
he had proviously fiimfbh^ Avtih the bKetcluvt, which avo im- 
mccllatcly I'ugraved. Wo were, however, for some time under the 
huprcsbiim lliAt the dcacriptivo matter h.'\il not been prepared; 
f(ortun.itoly, it Avas found entire, and rc:tdy fortlio printer, mnong 
his pftifcis, and Avas kindly trau&mittsd to tia by hia brother.* 
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gentloman of consuloralilo information, and fond of piirRuits fibre of the date); thia tliey tied to a 1ai^ stone, llum 
of a iiuicli higher natnro than ordinary travellers. In geo- eounneuocd scaroliing about for line entrance to the next 
logy and botany he had made considerable advance ; and )>assage. All thi# caused a suspicion on my iniud* and 1 
ninny pleasant evenings 1 had spent with him in Upiicr detertnined to mark the passages ns we entered mid as we 
Kgypt, generally gaining iptioh vamahle information. iluriHcft them. I think, in thd sequel,!, as, well os my coin- 
iiieetiiig was a ploasuro '; and, on his hearing our intention li)vinions, had -muoli I'casou to be ihaukfiil for tl^is prepau- 
of visiting the crocodile pita, he requested ])eruiission toj.tiou. 

We went once more creeping, tho last Arab taking iii 
his hand the cord, .and came to cham>)or No. 4. Hero' 
large hlot'ks of stone foimed the ground, until a chasm, the 
dt‘]>tli of whloli I know not, presented itself. VVe fliun- 
nioned our courage and our strength to Jump it, and ail 
gained tho other side : it was .*i place, to use the wor<h* of h 
fiivoiirite iuitlior of mine (Vorsyth), * that atrtoxitv might 
stand spiralled to gaze withiii.’ Wo entered anotner iias- 
sage which led us to the largest chamber we had yet been 
in. Hero it was dincovcrcd that the cord had broken- tlio 
Ihrcnd to our labyrintli gone; ! The tw’o guides began now 
looking about for tho next but in vain: iunongst 

the many, they could not determine. They entered some, 
and then oamc out again : w'e heard them shouting to one 
another, as the voiciis of somo demons, but all to iiq pur- 
po-sc. Wo sat with patiiaicc ; w'o luul been under gi'ouiid 
all hour, OP very nearly so ; our candles began to burn 
short ; aiurour paliciicc, imidi like our candles, ooiiUl not 
Ciuitiuue for ever. Tin* (/uiilt s liegan crying, luiUing them- 
seKcisand pcTlVirming a very jm'tty farce ; but it would not. 
g(‘t us on, and wo lundo tlu'in signs to votuni ; hut in this 
wi* were as uurortuiuUe. Passages on all sides of thi* ehani- 
ber, they Knew not whieh to take ; and imw’ came tlu* full 
horrors 4»f our situation before us. We Tiiigbt bavt* -t rayed 
so far froin tlie right. i>at.h, that, in ease, of our friend and 
servautie seeking ua— -and tliey had tio guide — they might 
not fiutl us. Where :md to what, may not these jia.=4s.igc.s 
h*;id? I low far may they continue? And t»> whiit extent? 
'I'hape w'ert‘ ciuestit»u« which forceil theuis*‘lvi’s upon our 
mindH. Our e.iudles wa*ut on burning, and, mueli like time 
to tlie iM-fatcd man about to be executed, eaidi imu.ieut 
sborteus both. Truly (»ur < oUHtenialioii was great -to Ij«i 
buried alive in sueli :i place ! — witlioiil. light, withoul assl-i|- 
aiice, without the me;iuH of making ourselveM heanl. A\'e 
gazed on one, another, ,'ind the full truth of our situ.'Mmn 
M'euied to occupy our minds ]»ast tlie power of ultijr.'iuce. 
This, then, might be tin* termination of ail our tr.ivils, of 
all our hopes. In tain hud our pretended guifle.s sought th.‘ 
puih by whicli we entereil; they s:it down, and for a mo- 
ment ;iU was silence, 'fii.at Mack iriilf o\ci* w’liicli we jumped 
prc.seuicd fresh horrors; the little narrow* winding tliroad- 
like passages, all I'.ime before the eye, and the piet.uro was 
despair. No wonl spoken •- silence. dce[i ami jiiofouud, 

Ji lone skilled (o occupy thi . abyss: the uiomcutH seemed 
Iionr<. Still the caudles burned: tlri knt»wU'di.i* of tlti.t 
roused iis. We for the lirst tim(‘, in a low \oice, began to 
coiniiiunicntc our ideas one to tho otlmr: (ho voice now 
Kouiidcfl like. ..ouie discorduul noise. How* dlllcrcnt fnnu 
wlieu we eutovd I — tlui laugh, the jest; then all was mirth, 
now all gloom. 

We knew’ well tisat those who wore without -our .‘er- 
v.-mU and IriLinl— might never have it in their power to 
assist us ; the former from superHlitioii .and fear (tho lo'-.s 
fii poor J.egh*s guides in this pbic.e miint bo fresh on tiieir 
miuds); and the hitler (Mr N.) could have little power to 
cauKO U.S to be suiight. W« had trieil nil in our ]>ow\‘r to 
di-5eover the Yi.'iRsage ; we talked over all the prol>.ibilit ira 
of tinding it. In vain I had sought my j>ieee of paper. All 
was dertpondeney : the ideas of a lingering death — famine 
in its woiSt form — ^liauntcd t!m brain, and filled it with 
terrible forebodings. The candles were hecomiinr ahort«-r 
and shorter: the truth of this seemed to fia.sh iqiGii iny 
iniud more than on my companions, and at om'O I deter- 
iiiincdKo act. Tliat determination I believe saved us. Jlow 
alssurd to \va.Mto that on which our only power of esejipo 
existed —the mo:ius of light! I immediately proposi’d the 
putting out all l>ut on^, dividing tho few m.atelics wo lind 
bclweeii two of our party, and then conimchcing a so.-irch 
for tho (itijicr with tho utuiost attention, as that was our 
only due. Wc left Cur b'fcucU fneml Hitthiffalouc ; noilmt 
that ho was a man of colinigo and considerable thought. 

T ctiuld not hell) at the instant expressing a wriah that 4ie 
had ha<l his ‘ viuUnpour jnmi. fe temp;' he gave mo siicli a 
look, lint I disK«^ melancholy as much ns 1 did my 
aiiimtion ; and if the worst came to the worst, our enter-, 
tahnneut promised nothing better than eating our lean,* 
dry, brnwa Arabs iqi— and that was not oxacttjr H’C Ihiiig 
one would Vke. Tliosii ttifleclion.s oamo into rny hcutl an i 


ry»in our party : of \iourso wo were moat Jiappy. 

The gqides informed us it was necessary to lake .arina, ns ‘ 
ill tho desert thcro were some very had men ; and soon 
tho inhabitants of Amabdi saw us loading guns, fiourish- 
ingsabrOs, &o. But now came tho mo.'sfc dilfieulfc part- 
us to the reward of our sw-arthy Mcrvitors. After much 
banter, noise, and gesture, we agroeil to give tlumi tlurty 
piastres ; so, forming a linn of ninrcli, our p.'irty advanced, 
cdhslsting of about liflcdii persons, with guides, boatmen, 
onrsclveH, &c. Our way lay along the ^ilaiii, through boaii- 
tiful clover- fields, the fragranedbf whicli was most grateful; 
its luxuriant growth astonishing. Half an hour brouj^., 
us to the margin of tlic desert; and it is curioiifa^o sec what 
a iiositive line vegetation makes with the sand *. just as fur 
ns the waters rise during tlie iimndation, }ou have rich 
fertility ; but p.aat that, eternal sand. 

Our path lay by a ruined convent, long do*erted ; and 
ihi'n wo began to ascend the hills, wliich are lierc of coii- 
.sidorahlo height— some thou.sainl feet. AVe found alnui- 
daneo of shells in the rocks: the (‘chiuu.s wa.-^ eoiiimun. 
Wc kept on loading ourguidft.«, and should have bad ;i \«‘ry 
]n*etty muKcum, if the cunning rascals bail not kept tbrow- 
ing away in nearly tho same iiroportion :ls wo gave. them. 
Having crossed the hill'i, we e.-inie once more into the 
sandy plain, bounded by bills in the distance. — the peculiar 
character of most deserts. Our guides lyiw pointed f o a small 
spot in the wide expanse ; this was the inoutli of the pit, 
and the object of our search. f)ii arriving .il it, 1 found a 
perpendicular hole, or shaft, of jicihajH llft^een or ek;litecii 
icet, jiartly covered by a lurgvv, block of stoiu*, and the 
entrance snrrounde«l by uuiiilx ra of fragineiiis «if cro<‘o- 
dilesj aa also a great number of small jiebbh's, which tliiit 
nnimul at ‘i.nos sw, allows — 1 bebcMi to assist digestion. 
Amongst tiu'se, I was infiirmcd by a Ji-wrat ('ain», they 
souictimea find stonc.s v»f vabie, tliat must Inve bei'ii 
washed from the moiuitaius of Aby!Jsiiii:i, and earned down 
by the Nile. 

Our party made a halt, our guiilcs ihrt \/ olf lln-ir elothc.s,^ 
and, with tho .assistance of tho B;ish worn round the \\;iist,' 
I descended, and was lbl lowed by :» guide. On arriving, 
however, at the bottom, 1 could not discovi’r, at the first 
iiislaiit, where in the name of foituuo our direction would 
he; but Jis the eye beeamo aecustoincil to tlie change of 
liglit, I obsirved a small liole, ju.st birge enough to aibiiit 
a person to enter by lying fiat on liis fdic.-t. The (ilaci* 
had a diHagreeablo smell, difiVrent from any<'nnnmi\-pit [ 
vemeinbcr; and wliat did not enhance it.s gem nil appear- 
ance, WAS a nuuibor of largi* bhu-K iuM cts cv.-iw-liug iibout, 
Tho Arab lit some jvax eandles, inotioned to me, and at 
once placing himself fiat on Hie ground, extending his arm 
with tho candle, coimnonced to enter tliis mysteiion.s abode 
of Rilenco. 1 followed, and then there was moiii for the 
rest of my friends to conic dow'ii. Mr N.cdeciined the at- 
tempt, .as his arm was far fiom well. AVe proceeded ; llio 
passages being torluon.s,/t'nd tlicc'iata most numerous, in- 
Nomuch that at times we feared they would cxliiiguish t’.io 
lights. AN'c soon, however, arrived at a small ehamber, 
wiieil wc left off practi-sing our li*/.ard-like ex«.ci*^e, and 
began to look at one another, and to rest for a second ; hut 
cn avauL AVc now ch.angcd our prevlon.s order: my stout 
friend Q. went before ; the passage became narro\vcr,*fnso- 
miieh that inure than oipa*.; : two bats th:it wa re liangiiig 
to the roof came to a^intimely end by being squeezed to 
death by the backs^the foreiiio.st of our jiarty ; and poor 
<J., who was inuj^ the stoutest of our * set,’ in oi.e place 
stuck fast and /frin. My laugh was unavoidable ; but it 
sounded stri^ip^e to tho car, as it echoed througli tlie long 
passage. By dint of much exertion ho got free ; ami once 
more wc oamo to a chamber of rather hirg«j dimensions, the 
roof ornamented with bicroglyifiiies. Several Hmall holes 
“ fiurrotmded it : our gnidcs fixed on one, and again we con- 
tinued our route. The heat was tiemondous ; and It wan 
W'itli no small pleasure we found oiuaoIvch in a vast cavern, 
the roof of W'hjoh I could not well Ke<* with our Hinali moana 
of lighting it. Wc sat down ffti .some lai'fe*i Mocks of stone, 
and began to take brcatli, for our exerl li.ns bad been great. 
The guldc.s, wUc^.hxiked like two fiend.s tVoin tlic infi-rnal 
regions, began to umlo a piece, of wood (iiiwlo from the 
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waB poking it into ono lioie after tlic other: and how I ro- 
groitod the wax that kept on falliiif? drop after drop ; how 
we may want it in this infonial petrified region ! 

We had gone on nearly round the ohainber, when all 
seemed liopcleifs. ^lliore remained but one or two holes! 
more. A shout df joy brolso from ua both; there was tboi 
p'aperl But was it possible we liad entored by tliat little 
h«>lc ? It must ho so. It was truly so small, that yve had 
overlooked it in our former soarcb, and not regarded it as 
we crawled into the cavern. Huzza ! Poke up tlioso l)lack 
devils, and come along, my boy ! In our joy, the Arabs were 
more frightened than bemre : they must have tliotight it 
was our song previous to a caniiibnl feast. But how the 
rascals sliovvcd their teeth when they saw us light the 
candles, and begin the crawling exercise ! Witli our pas- 
sage out I will not Lnfiiet the render : he must be :is 1 ired 
ns we wore, ospeeially as ho baa to descend again. A\'c 
gained tlic fresh a-ir^ all por8])lration and sand : wu eongr.v 
tidatcd otio another, had a good draught of water, lit our 
pipes, and instructed our servant, in particular set terms, 
to abuse the pretended guides. 'I’licy lookcil rntlier queer 
whc'U they found we did not intend paying them. But wo 
Jind not seen the crocodiles. 

Wo v. cro regretting this, when on a sudden wo snv' an 
old ninn with along beard corning across th^dcpcrt: lie 
w';is of a moat voncrablo ajjpcarancc. All slnintcd out, 

////s M </'//? /nte puifln: Ibis is I forgot his nainr. lie 

I'Miglicd with a sort of inward satisfaction whfu Im licard 
onr story, and told iis ho cxpeeteil it. Ho had In-ard of our 
departure, and, with anticipation of its proving unvicf rs*;- 
fid, rauic after us, had brought .some candloH, \c.; this w-ir 
ci\i!, I liked ihe look of the old genticiuan. I had f.illh in 
him ; indeed so we all ha<l, and we disliked being foiled in 
anytl iug we atlcnqitcd. \V'<3 made ciTluin we should go 
do\m again; and so w'c did; but we took with us our in- 
l.‘rj)u*trr, followed a dill'crerit roule, and did net pass tin* 
chasMi or the large hall. H<‘ showed us his maii ^ liw 
sides (‘f the rock, scratched into the stalagmite, ^jdneh was 
(‘f ‘I bejMilifiil brown colour. Could llie exhalations of the 
bituTin'ii h:iv(’ mixed with it? lie gave ns ])aiticnl;iv can* 
tM!i MR \v<» b<*gTfi to enter oiu' j>as8.afo, to mind .m<l not li*t 
tho candle fall on theinilammabh* snbslance.s bj wbicli tlie 
g»'i)UMd was covi'n'd- •<late leaves and old pieces of rag. 

On proceeding a little further, jndg»' of onr sni prise: we 
\a're literally crawling over the bodies of oin*e lising hu- 
man beings -nnmmii* s ! Were these the m/-/c//V^d--saei i- 
fiied t<j the crocodile, as some autlmr.s assert? The Uea<i 
J brought <iut with me, and afterwards sent to Bombay, had 


long GcuBCd. All was silcnco. ' How bcautifiil is night!* 
At Ic.wt 80 1 thought. My mind, nevertheless turned to 
friends. 1 had few to trouble my niim! about -at that time ; ; 
ami then to iroiffi — that w'as more utisily disposed of, for I | 
had no particular spot in the wyld so called. After these ' 
and variong other subjects, but all in vain, I hit u|h>ii the 
right one — Mlrej), But iny kind-hearted niunical fijend was 
pf a different opinion. He opened a box, took out a liii ^\ -j 
miniature, and then 1 heard a sort of j^macking noi.se. Ay, 
ay, iny fine fellow ; my head to a handful of split ^eas you 
wont do that ten years lienee. I pulled my 4)curnouBc 
tightcr«ovcr my face. Wliat In* did next I could not see ; 
but in the middle of the night 1 aw'oke wil h the idea that ■ 
the boat was on fire: it was only Monsieur writing a long ; 

letter, by camp-light, to no matter whom, tioorb 

night, again, M. B. ; and once marc to slecpi with hoi>e%of 
an curly breakfast. ' 


//«'>- -the Icarnoil must decide. Tlu'rc was »wu/jetliiin 


a little novel in ihia. Wo continued thirty or ferly \;»rds, 
wlu'U the old m.'in sto]>ped, turned round and pointed', tlc-u 
loin’lied himself, and tin'll sonicthiug on the viounil. 'ibis 
wnr ihe body of a imin; just btdiiinl him aunt her. ’I’he'ic 
were the remains of Bcgh's guides: tlicv die<l froin the me 
phi tie 1 SI pour, he narrowly Cfeea ping, (hie was better jn*'- 
sorved than tlie oilier: it was iu a bent- up position, dried 
with all the ilesh on, and a part of the blue dres.s still loft. 
1 lifted it. It may have ivciglicd leu or fifteen pounds. 

We now entered Hie chaiiil»eTof crocodiles, (he object of 
all our pursuit ainl adventure. 'I’lu'te. they lay, t»f sill si/.c.s, 
from five inches to twelve, feet, ami L tbireRay more: thou- 
sands ]).'w*kcd on thousands, nud so packed for thoussiuds 
of years. I soon obtained a fine large head, .and some half- 
do/cTi small crocodiles, all b.*inda.ged iu elotU. 'riiere was 
^ little to observe iu this sanctum Ranctonnn, and no know- 
' ledge how f.ir it eotitiuncd : it f'vidcnily h.ad not been much 
visited, ^t the end of the paswige, which might linvc !»ren 
t w clve or fifteen feet high, tlie bo<Uc.s formed a soU«l mass, 
ft was from the sides I obtained tho specimens. 

(.)iir return, howevoE, w’-'w rather ludicron.s : one of the 
Arabs stuck tho hc.ad on a Bpcar, and lijoked a Ij^lu like 
•J)a\i<l of old. I chalked, or rattier printed, tlio line of 
Dante over the entrance— 

• I.ascinti ngn^ speranxa vol cho cnlratc.* 

Wo gained our boats at a late hour in the evening, enjoyed 
boiled rice and fruit ; and just as we were commencing to 
light our pipes, the fiddle etruclc upon my cor, with * Dunoiii 
tlie^wave.* - t wi.'^hed him at a place in tho country ho whs 
bound to — Jericho. 

One by one the stora shone «ky boeaiuo of a 

deep purple, then to an indigo, the moon was high in the 
hc.'ivciiR, the plmnod date-trees slept in her silver light, 
the slender minarets of Manfaloiit painted into the clear 
vai It of tlio sky. All w'as repose* My friend's muftte b.ad 


I^OFESSOR FARADAY’S FURTHER RESEARCnF..S 
* JX MAGNETISM. 

T.n No. 114 of the presertt scries of the Journal, w^e gave a 
brii'f report of Mr Faraday’s Iccturo on Hie relation of light 
and iu.*igm*ti*.m. Since it.s delivery, he has explained away 
a iiiiMnppiehcnhion exibting in tlio niinds of many persons 
as to his t‘X]>rvbncnt.s wliicli it was imagined were meant 
to pro\o that the lnminoubnc.«>R of a r.ay of light is dun to 
iiiniMn liMii. Tho trulh, however, resolves itself simply into , 
tills : that, rc'gardh'ss of any of thi* existing theories on tho 
natnro of light, whatever i.s inagu»*tic in .a ray only luis Iwcn 
jillectcd ; the line of iiiapncHo force was illuminated by 
the ray of light used in the cxpiTlniont, aa the eartli is 
iliiuninated by the^sim: tln-re was no creation of liglit ; 
the ra> was lequircd to show that light, iii common with 
porid< ruble maljer, is acti’d on by magnetism. 

A ^'Ciiml ler|i;iiro was delivered by Mr Karnday, at the 
beginning of .Mareh, ‘ I hi new magnetic actions, and on the 
magnetic condition of all matter.’ So great was the in- 
terest cm'iUmI !)y the amiounccment of the Pubpiet, that 
1l'.“ entraneo-hall of the, iusiirnlioii was thronged, long 
before tlio h ^pv of admissioM. ..y ii dense body of indi\i- 
ihiaU fsenn cniorig tlie most M'lentific class, w ho aft evw’ards 
filled the theatre to Cix erflow iiig, many living unable to 
obiaiii It was inipo‘’.''i)*h* to hHik round on the iu- 

telh'Ctua! l'M»king assembly, without being struck with tho 
ri'ileetioii tlial tiiey had met to do homage to some of the 
higlieNt tiuths of M'ii'iiee. 

Ihinetiial to the hour, the Icetuver made his .aiipcnrance, 
:iud ohserving that he would not waflie time in idle regrets 
that a ]>orlion of tho audience was unable to find aeeoin- 
inedation, proceeded to (he diseiuisioii of the subjeet. Tho 
apl*ar.')tns esi-d on i)ii> oci'.'ision was tho suine as at the 
i'friiier ler (aire. w it li ji. little ilillmnieo of arrangemeut. 
'I’he h*’lix slo<,«l perpeiuliciilarly on tho fioor, connected as 
before hy wins with the electro- galvanic battery; and the 
large hojse-shoe magnet was jilaced so that two polos only 
were seen rUing through oi.»enli;g.s to^ level wdt1i the .surfuec 
of tho table in front of thi' operator, wlio, by tins arraiigc- 
iiient,h.ad the great pow ii* of tlio iqxparatnn coinpUtelymideP 
oomniand, whili*. ii afforded the best mean.sof exhibiting tho 
effects. A few i^xperinicnts wore made to display the cmwgy 
of tlic magnet le foree, -^th lesHdhan w'hieh, the Icclurer ob- 
served, it would be in vain to look for the phenomena. He 
suceceilod in showing, with .a quantity of iron nails, the line 
of force ^la.ssing fruin -me pole, of the magnet to the other; 
along thi.s curve thev were Hocn clinging to cacli other, and- 
deseribing a regular arch Rcvernl inelies in lein;tU and 
height; wliich position they rctained until, on breaking 
conmmiiidktiun with the b^tery, they instantly full in a 
confuRCil lic-aji to tlic t.-ible. 

Mr F.'ir.'iday next adverted to tliftw>opnlar ideas of mag- 
netism with regard to iron and sonic^tlier inctida^ whimi 
point frcvly north and south, and expkiincd Mio ipi]^rt- 
ance of showing the relation of the ]io\\\^he einploycfl to 
common magni tisin. A siiinU bar of iron %*as suspended 
by a thread to inovo freely iu the lino of forco Ixitween tho 
lilies, and, on rliarging the. magnet, tho bar waa seen to 
oliA'y the iiatur.al law by pointing north and south, in a lino 
from own pole|to the other, or what the lecturer t.(jrni8 tho 
ttjrrW line. TTiis simple c.xperiment wan ncceasury tTbnablo 
tho audience to underRt;ind the allusions to the axial line 
ill tlie Mibscipicnt portion of the iccturo. Among tho 
meUls, nickel, cobalt, iilatinum, palladium, titanium, and 
A few othrr.s jiosscsscdof tho same property, are classed ad 
magnetics, • 


i- 
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The powet here iiffordcd for testing the magnetism of all 
substances, was noticed and exemplified by suspending, in 
the place of the iron, a small bar of copper, 'n'liich waa 
found to be noiilicr attracted nor repeliod, romainiug, with | 
the exception of some verjt feeble manifestations, inAfTc-j 
ri-nt to eitlicr position. Apiece of paper was also tried, and, I 
after sojiui vibratioiw, proved to be magnetic, by remaining/! 
stationary in the axial line. / 

Mr l<’araday then recjillod to the memory of his hearer*? 
the experiment in hia former lecture, Bhowh\g the pfcidinr 
action of« glass on liglit. On that oecaaioii the piece of 
glass, through which tiio innguctism found its way as.readily 
as though no substance intervened, w as named a dianiag^ 
netic ; and it was to the testing of tins peculiar property 
that the siibscfpicnt cxi)criiiu*nts wertj directed. To insure 
a jiatisfactory result, moiv than <»rdiniiry care and delieiiey 
were required in the m.*inij)idation. Tlireads of eo(‘o<in 
silk, free from loi*sio»i, were ukc*I ns tlie suspeiwling uicMliiiin, 
bearing .at their lower extremit^r a tniall stirrup of n^’ 
in.'ignctic pai)er, in wliich was laid tlu) Kuhstju^ee funning 
the subject of (he cxpcrmicnt, and the whole was hung 
insitlc a ghsfi chamber, to protect it frotn eiirrcnts of air. 
On pljiciiig a small bar of tho heavy glass in the stirrup, 
instead of pointing north and southj it look up a direetly 
fonlrary direction, east and west, or wiiiil the le(:tiu*er 
termed flie equatorial, in contradistinction to the axial 
lino ; describing it further as * a tendency of the t»arti«‘Ies 
to move outwjirds, or into the i)Oaition of weakest inag- 
nelio action,' th<U(Vhole of the i»arlicles being jointly exer- 
cised in producing the effect. 

(if all the metals, bismuth is found to bo the most ener- 
getic diamaguctio ; and to show that snob siibstanccM are 
repelled by either pole of the magnet, a long glass tube, 
balanced borizontally. was charged ^Vith a piece of the 
melal, at the cud w'ithhi tho line of forct' ; at tin* other i nd 
.1 jiieee of coloured paper was fixeil, wliiel^^ by (he sweep- 
ing arcs it described, acnionstrated (he npelling jsnvcT of 
the two poles as the pJoee of 'bismuth was alternately 
brought within their influence. Siiilieieiit erire was taken 
to show that this is not an aceidenial, but a euustaut result 
in the numerous substanecK which have I)e/;n put to the 
test of I ypiuiunmt, among which were phospiiorus and 
water*, tlie latter, eonslituting ninu tenths of nature, may 
play a ino..t Important jiart in h<‘r o]a-rati(»iH as a diamag- 
netic. All naturid .sub.staTua:.i 'ire atfeeted one way or tho 
otiier, cither magnetiefillj' or duimagnetieally. A slice of 
apple out with a silver Knife, ,*i jiiu'c t>f v>ood, beef, lucad, 
and a tliou5-and other objeels -a man, even could he he 
f>ii*«pended with tho nujnisite delicacy- all would jtoiut 
east, and west, or in the cqiutlorial line. 'J’hey are all .aettd 
on by inagrietiHiu, tliongh not magnetic, as iron. 

Sonic curious faots eomo out with regard to gases, w’hicli 
appear to fill a jilaoc, iw yet uuoceiqiicil liy aqy otluT sub- 
stance, between tlie inagiicties and dininn^meties. M'lietlier 
fh'iiye or rare, the phenomena produced are the t-Hiiie; 
from which it ha.sbeen inferred * that air iiiuhI have ;i great 
and jjorhaps an betit'e part to play in the physical and 
lericritiial aiTiiTigemeiit of magnetic forces.' 

Mr Faraday considi'rs air to be u zero jsiint, from whiidi 
the magnetics and diamagnetics stait ov an ascending 
and descending scale; the former rising through '>arious 
substanciH and metals to f.ron, th^ latter aiukhie tlirongh 
gold, water, fiint, glass, Ac. to bi>nuith, as the- most sensi- 
tive of the diamagnetics. It is a curious fact, however, 
that n tube of air, though perfectly neutral when H'?N|»<‘»dv'i 
in the magnetic field, in a nutnral or artificial atmosph.'rc, 
betolcening, as it were, a normal condition, yet on plunging 
the tube into water, alcohol, or turpentmo, it immediavely 
bccoTiu'H magnotie. and nioyj^^ into the axial lim'. It is the 
same witli a vacuum, ci} 4 i^:^io acid gas, hydrogen, sitlplui- 
rous acitl gas, and y&uSs of ether : .all jioint a.\iaUy when 
surrounded by watj?^ but cquatorially when in air .nr ear- 
hoipe;ieid*ga8. j^is interesting to learn that all the com- 
poundn of the n^gnetic metals are affected in tho same 
w.iy as the me^bals themselves: ‘ even the solutions of the 
fi iTugiiious salts, whether in water or .’ileohol, wove iiiug- 
lu'tic- A tube, fillwl with ii clear solutbrn of jiroto- or |)er- 
sididiatc of iron, was attached by the poles, and ix/iated 
very v^U between them in tho axial direction. These solu* I 
(ions .%pi4y a very important means of advancing ni&gnc- 
t ic;d investigation ; for they present us with the powder of 
making n, magnet which Is at tl^ same time li^nid, trans- 
parent, .‘Hid, within certain limits, adjustiblo to any degree 
of strength.’ It is also obvious that here wo liave the | 
opportunity of loolting into a magnet, and noting the results | 


of different portions of magnetio matter placed otie within 
the other. 

Heated iron, which is insensible to the aciipn of au ordi- 
nary magnet, is affected by the clcctro-magnct. and piints, 
though but feebly, in tho axial line ; but on (Pooling, it soon 
regains its active magnetio properties, ' and Irfips to the 
polo by which it is attractciu ^lis experiment will fond 
to throw a further light on tlie question of the magnetism 
of heated metals. 

Some experiments were next introdnecd to show' that 
the resiiUs are frequently modified by siurrruinding eireimi- 
atances, rendering cautiou neccssaTy in tho de<luctioii of 
conclusions. Clironiatc of lead, on being suVijectcd to the 
m.'ignet, look up tho etin.'ilorial position ; but orystalrf of 
the bichromate showed themselves slightly magnetic. And 
again, h solution of tho latter pointed cquatorially ; but, on 
the addition of r« little aloohol, resumed the axial ]iosii*.on. 
The lecturer fflustrated this fact still further by bringing 
forward a glass jar, the dower half of which contained a 
solution of sulphate of iron, tho upper half water. 'I'liis 
was placed brtwecu the poles of the magnet, and tho tube 
of air suspended in tbe fluid; in the w'ater the tube 
]K)iii(ed as before, north and south; but, wdien lowered into 
the solution, it licenme a diauiatmctie, .and ]>oiiited east 
and west. In comirxion with these apparent aiirmijilies, 
it may also be noticed, tliat al though blood and flesh, beef 
and mutton, contain iron, yet they are riot magnetics. 

The general hum of tho exjioriinents may he best given 
in :i (plot at ion from Mr Faraday’s published observations 
on the subject • 

‘ Having amved at this point, I may observe, tluit we can 
now ha\o no diflieulty in admitting that the phenomena 
abundantly establisb the cxistiaiee of a niagiudic* ]>ro]K‘rty 
in mutter, new to our knowJiulge, ... All the phenr>- 
intna resoi\e thomseives into this, that a portion of sueh 
imitter, wliemiinder magnetic action, tends to move from 
stronger to weaker places or points of forie. , . , This 
condition and effei t is new, not oa(// as it respects lie* 
exertion of power by a magnet over bodies previonaly bu]»- 
poM'd to lie ludiflercnt to its influence, but is //e;e ,ib a mag- 
netic action, presenting us with a second mode in which 
tlu; magnotie. power ran exert its influence. ... All 
m:i(.i(‘r iipj^ears to bo subject to tho magnetio force .‘it, u»ii- 
ver^ally as ii is to the gravitating, “ arraiiLdng itseU ” into 
two great divisions- tho inagnelic. and that Which Thii^c 
efdhd tbe diamagnetic ehiss; and bidwein tlu fc elasK-, 
the emitrast i.s so great and direct, though varying in d( - 
gree, that wlurc a substance from the one eiasH will bo 
^cU I meted, !i body from tho otlier will be repelleil.' 

Mr Faruilny considers that the uses of thin ])oucr will 
eventually be dcvelojxul. * It enimot fi»r a inonient bo siq>- 
pohod tied, bring given to nateiial bodies, it is I'ilbrr Mipi i- 
lIuoiiM, or inHitlielent, ov mincccssary. It doubt less has lia 
appointed otliei*, and that one whiidi relnti s t** tbe ubrdr 
mass of the globe; and it i.qpro)jabIy be(*n!ifio of it a ndatiou 
to the whole earth, that its amount ia iic‘ee.sf.arily .so winall, 
so to .s]K;ak, iu the portions of mutter which we h-indle 
/ind subject, to experiment, . . . Matter eannot thus be 
affected by tlie magnetic forces, wdtboiit being itself con- 
cenud in tlio pbcnemcnoii, ami exoithig in turn ;i due 
amount of inflmmcc uiwn tbe magnetic force. . . . AVlu n 
\\c eonside.r tbe iiiiignetic condition of the c.arlh as a wlede. 
\%;lbout reference to Its possible rel.itioii to the sun, ami 
reflect uiKin the onomums .amount of diamaguetio matters 
wliich, to our knowledge, forms its erii'it ; /md when we rc- 
inember tliat magnetic curves of » certain amount of force, 
and universal in their proscaice, are. passing through t1ie.se 
matters, and keeping them constantly in that statu of 
tension, and thi^risfore of action, which I hope suecess- 
fully to have developed, wo cannot doubt but tlnit some 
great purpose of utili^ to the system, and to us its hihabi- 
t.ants, is thereby fulfilled, W'hicU now wo shall have the 
pleasure of searching out. ... If one might speeidatu 
upon tho effect of the whole system of curves upon very 
large m.asscs, and tlicso masses were in plates or rings, then 
they would. accoriUng to analogy with tho magnetio field, 
place themselves cquatorially. If Saturn were a ni.sgnet, 
ns tho earth is, a.nd his ring composed of diamagnetic suIh 
stanccs, the tendency of .ino magnetic forces would bo to 
place it in the position whioh it actually has. 

' It is a curious to sec a pieco of wood, or of beef, 
or an apple, or a bottle of water, remHcd by a magnot ; or 
taking the leaf of a tree, and hanging it Hjjp between tlie 
polos, to observe it take an equatorial position. Whether 
any similar effects occur in nature among the myriads of 
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forms wliioli, upon all part^ of its surfii^o, aro putipimded 
hy air, and arc subject to tho action of litics of magnetic 
force, is a question which can only be answered by (Utiire 
observation.' 

Tile lecture, which occupied nearly ^wo hours in the 
delivery, was listened to throughout with undivided atfeiir 
tion by tho auditory, wlio' alp tho close, inanifested their 
pleasure in Ipud ^nd pntnufiastio plaudita. We cannot 
conclude our notice better than ip l*rbfcssor Faraday’s own 
w Olds ‘ It will be better to occupy both time and thought, 
aided by cxpcriiuent, in the investigation and development 
of real tiiitfi, than to liso them in Iho iiivcntiott of aupi>o- 
Hitioiis which may or may hot be founded on, or consistent 
with, fact.’ 


THE WORLD IS NOT SO BAD AS IT I.y BELIEVED 
TO BK. 

[From a pleasant littJo volmne, oiUitlcd Likiary J'7or<’rt, by Dr 
Tlioniiis rioirnvCll, conbliitiug of bhort piucea lii pme and in verhc 
“--‘fix; I'roduets/ aecordiiig to the author, * of inomcnt-t osDftig for 
110 inrrfo imiMirtant ciiiploymeiit.* London : J. Cluipiiian. llMti.] 

I vrM'i;uin» this obseiTalion to my eoninanioii over an 
excellent breakfast iu the travclliTs' room ;il*thc ('town 
lun, DeviKCH^ lie was a veritable ‘ iravelltT,* unived bto 
llirt night lictbre ; but 1^ had been such hy murtesy only, 
while niakitig this inn my liead-qunvters for koiiio ])rc- 
eriling dfiys, devoted to antiquarian researeheH in the 
neighbourhood. * No,* said 1, in aIls^^el• to a remark whieh 
I lh<night too depreciatory of men in general, *tho world, 
in »/// o\>iuiou, is not wo bad as it is believed to be.' 

‘ riie wm-hi,’ replied iny new acapiainlance, ‘7 think a 
Very wi«-Ked worM. It shows its wieke<lness by its suspi- 
cion. It IriiMs nobody *. and why ? Because it knows it is 
iiol \vcrih> to be tnisted. And so, as 1 expect it will place 
no ennli<U*nce in /we, J [dace uo confidoiice iii iV. “’JVust no 
nuin fiiy further ih?«n you can see him:” that's iny^ maxim.’ 

I was pro\()ked by this to relate a little ‘ incidoiii- <it 
Iv.iNel.’ which, occuriiiig to myself not above a week bc- 
I'oic, hml pnocil, to my <»wu satisfaction at any rate, that 
the worhl a'Ui sonicUmcs trust those whom it d<s*s not 
isiiow. I liad reached •Salislmvy aftei’ dark, ami all the 
.simps were eloseil. Notwithstanding, f jircKuined to knock 
ui !i bo<*kseller'H opposite uiy inn, ;ind beg lo be nllow'od to 
piireiiate a ‘guide’ to Old Sariiin and SU)ncbenge,r.s it was 
111 ) wish to I'mploy an hour or tw'o in recruiting uiy kuow- 
Ictlge (tin u Wiiolly derived from reading) of tlioso interest - 
ing amiipiitics, the better to enjoy n peiswiial iuspeetion of 
IIm'im the next inonihig. The worthy tradesniaii was ‘out 
of tho guiile,’ but would with ]>leasurc (cud me a book- a 
])ortly voimm*, ami with plates, whieli, ho ussured me, con- 
tained all the information I rcipiircd. Surprised, I stated 
that I w.'iN only at the— naming where the couch had set 
me dowu--f»ir a night, and should quit in all probnbilit) 
soon after da> break. ‘That,’ be said, ‘need iiuikc no dif- 
ii reuee ; you eau leave it for me at the irni.* Even riiy do- 
‘•ire to miike a juoper eoui]>eiisation for the loan was not 
aei'i deil to, on the delicate ground that., as the books did 
iml *< ii-cnlate,'' he, the bookseller, was ignorant of the j>roper 
charge, .^s 1 told my story, inethouglitthe traveller’s lycs 
oju'ued wider ; and when I had done, ho was ho rude as to 
gise the lowr.st pftawble whistle. But, apologising, ‘I’ll 
believe In*, said; ‘though it’s the siraugest way of 
turning stock 1 ever hoard of. Not very likely to make 
lift) ])cr cent, of bis money. Well, jicoplc are. wot always 
aw ake. But 1 say still, “ Trust no man any further than 
you eau see him.” * Long before our conversatiou had pro- 
ei'iMh'd thus far, we liad, 1 should think, equally arriveil at 
the o)>inioii, that two persons coul^ hardly be more unlike 
each (*thcr, in their wuolc ttim of mind and pursuit than 
\tere my eompaiiiou and myself; he entirely devoted to 
bu-siiicHS, and I the rather given to literature ; he a keen man 
of the work!, and [—an antiquary^. . But, nevertheless, we 
got on RuriuiRingly well together ; and our distsourse, I am 
]»ersuaded, g'lve a zest inutnally to our breakfast. 

It a Plica red that we were goini^ the same rood ; though 
he only as far as Reading, and I through that town to 


friend bore iho arrival and departure of tho fully-loaded 
vehicles with true traveller-likc onnanimlty : but my— yes, 1 
confess it- my iU-bumouv grew with every disappointment; 

I and when the last day-coach w as gone, andtre were left 
LwUllotit another chance until the evening, 1 ha^l so little 
lof tlicvtraveUcFs heart nmuiluiii^ in me, as to turn a d(*af 
Icar to the suggestion of iny brother in misfoi-tunc— that tlic 
l^-st way to fill up the time would bo by * dinner and 
% bottle.’ To tell the exact truth, I employed tho intei^n 
veiling houiH in a spiritless hisi>ectioii of some relics of 
early Norman architecture possessed by tho oldost church 
iu the place, taking a solitary snack at a small road-side 
inn, iu preference to a good meal with fair companioiifthlp 
at the ‘Crowm.’ My con.science smote inc for this, when, 
on returning, I saw my friend already at bw )>ost, on the 
spot wc had so fruitlessly occupied in the mortiiiig. 1 ! 
thought too that his greeting was not quite cordial, l^t i 
almost iminediutoly the evening coach drove up; it had ; 


almost iminediutoly the e\ttning coach drove up; it had ; 
^mi for both out.K{<(o ; and as wo sat together, I took au ; 
^portunity to say that vexation at tho imagined possibility * 
of being l^jit another night at Dcvizu.s wlicn it was of ■ 
great const quciico to me to be in London tarlyllic next . 
day, had rendered mo not ‘ i* tlie vein’ for good fellowship. ! 
The exciiHC was accepted ; and our talk was cheerful until | 
W(‘ had ]*a.sKed, an duyligiit was failing, the great barrow of j 
Silbiiry, which myrestond companion seemed intci’cstcd j 
t<» Irani w'as not, as he had ahvays supiiosecl it to be, a 
rather considerable natural hill. When informed, however, | ' 
that this fiamc barrow wa^* a work of the ancient Britons, I 
and might b<»a«>l au auti( 4 uily of at least two thciusniid ■ 
yours, ho hoped he should be allowed to ‘tell t/tal again j 
with some dUcouut.* I 

But now a new uupleasantucs.H began to Vc felt by one 1 1 
of us. It wn.s larly^ .suiniULT ; and, for a. brief week’s ex- j; 


couches wero in their glory; and several,' whoso destination 
• w as the metropolis^ changed liorspis Deviaos daily* But, 

fur a i^ason which 1 forgot, coacli after coacb came up, 
I and not a ])1 hcc, outoido or in, could be obtained. My 


ciir'.ioii, I had nut tliought or an equipment adapted to a 
iiigUt-rido through almost fro.sty air. My friend obsmi'd 
my dt^ieicney ; <^i)d remarking that, a.s a traveller, //f was 
very ditfeix iitly f»rf>vided for, proposed to ^nvesi mo with a 
most fjqiaeiouw box -coat, which, lie said, he could perfectly 
well spari*, having anoth.er iop-eoat and a cloak besides. I 
ileiiiurred lo thuofl'er, since I should be only Hie worse off 
for haviug aeec^ded it when he got <lov,u at Heading. ‘ But 
uiy coal needn't get down ut Reading,* was Ids reply; 
* here's a caul <if our house in iown; you c.m forward it 
when >ou arrivi .* The conversation of the numiing flashed 
»Mirengh my mind, and I hardly repressed an exclamation 
of afituuishincut. What ! the traveller, tho man of buMness 
and of the world, confide a ci-al that luust'havc cost Keven 
or eight pounds, and whieli, I havl seen in the daxtinie, 
w'-issiUl ill cxeelleid c'ondition, to a perfect stranger, to 
one whose name even he did not know, yiid as to whose 
wliereuboids ‘in town’ he made no imjuiry ! Ah I donned 
with thankfiihies«the comfortable Imbiliincnt, having first 
deposiied mj card with its owner, I could not avoid ropcat- 
ing, ‘Trust no man any further than jou can see him.’ 
‘ Pooh !’ said lie; ' safe a.Hho bunk at Salisbury.’ He shook 
my hand heartily when be alightedsat hia destined hos- 
lelry ; .and a imp I .‘‘oou afterwards obtuuied hi hia coat 
wjiH forwarded, I make uo doubt, by my often murmured 
rei>eliiiun.s of, ‘ The world is not so bad as it is believed to 
be.’ • 


TAKING \ NKAVSl’APER. i 

t fIV(/;a Ji/icrrViOT paWictih'oa.] | 

‘PiKA.sANT (i.ay thi"'. neiijbliour (rasKill,* said on« fanner to an- ! 
other, euniin^ info tl»f* iMrn of the lath'r, who n;is oiig;igucI iu J 
kiepa*^atiii;( thi* ehati from fru' w lirat cron hy means of H Am. | 

! * A’ <•!•>' fi«e*«l!i.v, fnond AUwn. ^ *\v news ivturntHi the iudivi- j 
du.ll ad(troi».^i1. 

* Norhing t)f inus>rtaiiee. I liiuocalUd hi scu if you wouldn't 

Join OiiciM'nti'r iiiid uiysulf iu taking tho j'alW this ycjir. Thouriro 
is only two dullar.s.' ^ 

‘ Nothing r1ieai> that you don’t want,* returhU Gaskill ink {Asi- 
live tone. ‘ 1 dou’t bt'liVve in ucwsiiaiierif $ 1 heard of ono 

doing nuY good. If an old stray one happons to get into our hnu<4\ 
iny gal«» nro eruzy after it, and nothing can be got out of them uniil 
it'srciul through. 'J'hi'y would not he good for a cent if a jiapor 
canic every week ; and, besides, dollara aini picked up iu every 
corU'hlU.* 

‘ But think, ticlghhoiu' Gaskill, how much iofoiuiadon )Wu: g.il::i 
would get if they had a fresh new'spaper every week, Dlled with all 
tho Intesv intelligence. Tho time they woul 1 spend in reading 
would be nothing to what thcy^ould gain.* 

* And what would they gain, 1 wonder ? Get their heads filled 
with nonsonsical storica Look at Sally Black : isn't dio a floe spe- 
cimen of one of your newspaper-reading gala? Not worth to her 
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father Him* pumpltin seed. T remember well enoiy^h when she wns 
one of llio most promising bodies about hero. 13 iit her father was 
fool enough to take a ncwsimper. Any ono .oould aco a change in 
Sally ! Blio bcg.'iu to spriioe up and to look smart. First como 
; ! 1)0 w on her Sunday boiuieti and then gloves to go to mooting, slfierj 
, | that slic must 1)0 sent to'hohdol ng.a 1 n; and that nt the very timi 
I ! when hlie bognn to be worth hOmething about home. And now hlx 
1 1 liiu got a forty-piano, lind a fellow counH evrr^* ivcek to teach hci 
^^;nn!dp.' 

j * Then you w'ont join ua, neighbour?* Jlr Alton said, avoidii 
I useless r«p1y to Giukill. 

! * Oil no-«-that 1 will not. Money thrown nw.ny on nowspapora ii 

' j wwfio than wasted. I never heard of Iholr doing any good. The 
time spent la rea<ling a ncwspaiw every woi'k would l*o biioitgh to 
raise a hundred buahch of jiofatoov Your nowspajvr, in iny opi- 
nion, la Ik dear bargain at any price.*' 

Mr Alton changed the subject, and soon loft neighbour OasklH 
terhia fivncies. « 

About three months afterwanls, however, they agulii met, iw 
they had frequently doiio during tir.e intornifiliiato time. 

* llavo you isdd your w^eiit yet ?’ avKed Mr Alton. 

* Yea, I sold it day beforo yeaterday.* 

‘ IIow xniieh did you get for it ? ’ '' 

‘ r.lghty-fivi*.' 

‘ No more ? AVhy, I thought every ono hiiew that the price had ; 
Advniiocd to ninety-five cent-,. To whuiu <lld you ■'* i 

‘To AVakefiil, tJio blorokeriier in It . Ho mot mo d.-i}* iH'fore j 

j’cstcrday, and a^ked nu* if I hml sold my cr‘*|) yet. 1 snid I i 
not. He then otfe-rod to take it at eighty-five cents, the in.iiket | 
price ; .md 1 said ho might m well have )t, as there wa* dmildli'.-s ' 
little ehanco of'ita rl.'ting. Yc.itevday ho s<'!it over h^s »v rro’i, and 
took it away.* 

‘ This was hardly fair in 'Wakeful. He c.tnie lo im* .oUo, nml 
ofTcisjd to buy my crop at ciglity-ti\e. Miit 1 h.i I just n.ei*»ved juy 
newspaper, in which 1 saw th.st, in eoiiseqii‘>neo of ju counts from 
Kuropo of a short crop, grain had gone up. I asU<-<i Inm niiietv- 
livc, which, after some haggling, ho consented tn giv:*.’ 

‘ Hid he pay you ninoty-hve cent-s V ’ e'ccl-jciuied < hi -!• ill in snrpi wi 
•and chagrin. 

* lie certainly did.* 

‘ Ton b,vl !— too bad ! No hotter than flownreV< 1 1 ’iioat hiiy to t'll-e 
such .shainefu' advantage of a nian\ignorniicc.’ 

•Certainly Wakeful cannot he justified in his otindiK f ,* replied 
Mr Alton. * It is not right f,n- one man to take .advantage ef an- 
other man’s ignorance, and got his goud-s fur le„s tli.m tiny are 
worth. Dot duos not ;my man dcM'rve tliiis to suiter who reiiKiuis 
wholly ignorant in a world wlierc ho k oows tlierr i\re ill w.iys ( iioiu'Ii 
ready to avail tbcmselvin of his igiioi anec ? lied yon hvsui willing 
to eapond two doll.arafor the uv .,f a mnvspapor for a wK,*lo year, 
you ivoiild have saved, in Hu* single iti'iii of your wlu at cr *p.'*lon ’, 
fourteen dullurs ! Just think of that! Mr 'V‘»Ucful takes th« 
newspapers, .and, by watching ihcni chHcly, i-i ahvay.-, prepansl tft 
make good l)iirg,ains uith some lialf-do/en others around her • who 
have not wit enough to provide tluaiiselvea with tile o*ily hiire 
avenue of information on ail suhjwts— the newspaper.’ 

‘ Have you sold your potatoes?’ asked (iaskiU willi some con- 
coin in his voice, 

* 1 )h no— not yet. Wakeful h.as hci'n making me ofr»’rs for the l.ist. 
ten days. Hut, from the prices they are iu ing^g in l‘h»l.'idclijhia, 1 
am well .salislied they arc worth about thirty cciitsfrf re.' 

•About thirty! Why, 1 yold to Wakeful for about twenty- dx 
c,-iits ! * 

* A great dunce ypu wciv, if I must fipc,ak so plainly. He utt**rcil 
me tv.ciity-nino cents tr.r four humired bashvl*!; but 1 declined. 
And f WHS right. They are worth thirty to-day, and at tbnf ]»ric^ 

J am going to sell.* 

‘ Tsii’t it toJibad?* ojacnlatrd the mortified farmer, w.'ilking hie k- 
wards and forwards impiUk-iitly. ‘There nve f wenty-Hve iloll.irs 
literally sunk into tho i-eiu Tlmt Wakeful luis cheuVd me most 
outrageously,* a . 

■* ‘ And all because you vvero too cI^m* to take a new-pajvcr. 1 
should call that saving .at the spigot, iiiid letting out at the bung- 
Iwle, neighbour Oaskill.’ 

* I should think it was indeed. This vci y day I’ll m.*iM otr money 
for A paiwr ; and if any ono gets ahead of me ayam, ht ’ll h.ive to b-i 
n idc nu'ake 1 can tell liiin.* 

‘ITiivcyou heard of tSiiUy Black?’ asked Mr Alton .oPer ffrbrief 
eilenoe. 

'No. What Of her?' 

‘ She leaves homo to-n(Cfrrow, and goes to Tl 
Miideod! Whatfop^* ^ 

‘ Ifci* father takeyfiio newepaper, joii loiow ?* 

* ns,* J 

' And has giYOi^icr a good education ?' 

* So they say ; but I could never occ th.at it has done any good for 
licr, except to make her good for nothing.* 

* Not quite M) bad as that, friend GasklU. Hut to proceed : two 
‘weeka ago Mr Block sawViii advertisement in tho paper for a' 
young lady to teach mxistc, and some other biainches In tlie scipi- 
nary m H—- — . Ho fihuwed it to Sally, and she asked him to ffde 
over and see about it. Ito did so, and then rotnmed for Sally, and 
went back again. The trastet's of the seminary Hke«i her very 
rnuoh, and engaged her at a oolary-of four hundred doi^iirs o-year. 
To-morrow she goes to.take charge of her claosea.* ^ v 

* You cannot surMy be i)i earnest ?’ fanner C«aj«kilt<»atd, with a 
took of profound aafiinlshnicnf. 

‘ It’s every word truo/ replied Mr AHon^ • And now yon will 


hardly say that a “newspaper w dear at imy price," or that the 
reading of them hos Bi)oilod Sally Black ?’ 

0 oak ill looko<l upon the ground for some niiniitcn. Then raising 
his head, ho half-cjticulaied with a slgl), ' If I brtven’t licen a con- 
founded fool, 1 came plaguy near it! But Jl will bo a fool no 
longer : 1*11 euhscrihe for a nowsiiapcr to morrow-nl^^f I clon*t ! * 


AFRICAN HAlR-DllBSSINa. 

Somo of tho tribes of tho intorior TiaVe k 
troublesome method of plaiting the hair, and which ia coii- 
fitnntly aeon in Bongncla. They divido the hair into many 
tlion.s:ind liltlo braids, and, considering tho peculiar curly 
nature of the negrocft* looks, this must recfulro considerable 
art, and n good stock of patience. A red, yellow, or hluo 
bead is drawn over the end of each braid ; or, which is 
perha]\s more frequent, each plait is covered witli a.s in.any 
v.arious-coloured beads as it can possibly hold. AVIieu tlio 
hair is thus arranged, it hangs down over tho shoulders, 
and inukos a noise at tho slightest moYcmcnt ; whcrea.M, 
n hen the re arc no heads attached to tho braids, they s< and 
off stillly all around tho head, and give St. a vtry nVly .ip- 
)K‘aranec. Those who wear their hair in this Medftsa like 
fa'^hion, invariably ]ilaco thd Additional drttarnent of a 
hc:uitifnl ^.‘fithcr on the crown of tho lioad or hcliind the 
cars. The most prevalent mode is to shave portions of tlu* 
head, according to individual fancy, .‘iiid form the TCinaiii- 
iug li.air into tho mo.st ridiculous tufts ; some, for inslaucf, 
shave it quite close, with tlic oxcoption of A small hunch, 
whicli left on tlic crown, and which looks exactly like a. 
worsted tas.^el. 'Hns almost fijipcars to ho an imitation of 
tlio riiincsc’; Init the hair of the iiegroc.s is never so hmg, 
nor in this ca**!) is it cverhraided. Other nccrrocs have only 
a narrow strip of hair running from the forehead to the 
of tho neck, and is evidently intemled to rcsenihln 
the mane c*f a wild boast; and thus tin* object of acquir- 
ing a p.’ivfige and w'arliko appearance is un«incslionfibIy 
attained, (hhers, again, hIuivo one-half of the head --either 
one side, tho back, or tho front — ^leaving tho other in itu 
n.'itural sUto, — Tmns'i fitmlh-Writfcrn Africa, 

1>RATU TN 1.0ND0N. 

The Begistrnr-riencrnl of Turihs, deaths, and marriages, 
Ins rccfMitly issued his annual tables of tho mortality iu 
tho metrf)poHs for the year Uil.'>. Jn tlie. year ihll there 
Mere ejunpiited to reside witliiii tho city and suhuihs 
I,!H.'),IOt, of whom 1,01H,0')1 were fe.in.aleH ; being in a ma- 
jority of mimbers over men of Kome hundred tlionsand. 
Of these, and such as liavo been added since, there died in 
1 8 1,") - -males, 24,406; females, 28,836; forming a total of 
48,83’2, or, iiH near a.s can bo computed, about 1 in every 
*11. No feiver than 14,687 died of diseiiRCK of the re.spira- 
tory organs. The most. f-;T,nl months iu tho year were De- 
cember, January, Febnary, and March - -tlio feivest deaths 
oeniirring in .f une au'l .July. Tn refereneo ti) tho eoiniiaraf ivo 
healthini'.ss of \ ’irious localities, tlio table sliows that f he low' 
l<*vel districts on the south side of tlio 'rhainos aro the least 
snJiibrjoii.M, w’niist the higher grounds, tow-ards tho oppwsitc 
poinl of the rompn.Hs, and tho Hat sandy divisions towanls 
the wo*-!, aro tho most so. Aflixed to this useful table is 
a register of the daily temperature tluring tho year ; from 
which it is seen that, during varying and i-old stato.s of tlie 
atmosphere, tho greatest number of deaths take place. 

.SLT1>IKO SCALE OF ARUSK. 

Tho fcm])eror ahuscs his courtiers, and they revengo 
tliemselves on their subordinates, who, not finding words 
sunicioutly energetic, raise their hand against those Mdio, 
in their turn, finding tho hand too light, arm themselves 
with a stick, which, further on, is replaced by the whij). 
The pea.s.int i.s Tteatou by everybody: by his muster, when 
lie defends so far to demean nimself ; by tlic steward and 
tho starnxta : by the public authorities ; the sfanurni or the 
; hy tlio first fiflsscr by, if ho be' not a lu'aannt. I’Jio 
l»oor fellow, on his paHvdiAa no mCians to intlomnify hiin- 
solf c.xecj>t on his wife or his horse ; wid, accordingly, most 
numen iu Jvu.ssia aro beaten, and it excites one's x>ity to at'o 
how the horses arc v9Ci\.~^ liimia uwittr JSichotas /. j.. 
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•fnfertioner’g, ai^d which of the two extra servantfi of the 


! GOSSIP. * . 

I 

j Tiii:re w a general prejudice against gossip ; yet every 
' one more or less indulges in it. Small country towns 
I ore niiido light of in metropolitan ones on accionnt of 
j this propensity ; and yet even in the gveatosi:, we hcjir 
I much conversation whicli cannot be regarded as uny- 
! thing but gossip. Why is this ? How comcH it that 
j men have universally the grace to condemn what they 
I have universally the bad taste to give way to ? May it 
not be that there is an error in the coinh'mnation of 
1 gossip, not in the indulgence in it? If we could sup- 
! ])Ose such to be the case, the practice and i>rinciplcs of 
■ inanko'd would on this point be. in hanuoii}’, excepting 
only f('r the anomaly of our condemning what is Uul 
j cnlitk'il to he rondemned, 

; The truth seems to be, that gossip comes for a 
gn at dc'd of the odium duo to its step-sister Scandal, 

I and this in ctni sequence of a confusion' in the tisc of the 
I words. AVe often speak of a coterie being ad, dieted to 
j scandal, when it is fond merely of gossip ; and as fre- 
1 qncntly that is yoftened into gossi]) w'hieh in reality i< 

I scaiivlal. And douhtloss there is some rca.son for 
j thi^ confusion, seeing that tlic two things .are occa- 
j sioiially seen shailing into cacli other so liiioly, that 
liardly iinyhody could determine where the one begins 
I and llic other ends. But things may be hlendingly 
I connected, and yet perfectly distinct —as (h) take a 
j j»a!|>:iMo though not nov illustration) the cheek Hn<l 
I chin melt into each. other, .and yet arc umniotakcably 
I sciianitc things. When we set ourselv(?s seriously to 
distinguisli between the two entities in (picstioii, no 
jliiruailty is experienced, and the inunccncc of liladaine 
Gossip becomes as manifest as does tiie .spitcfuliiess and 
wickedness of Miss— (yes, for she is an old maid)— I^Iiss 
Scandal. 

Aliss Scandal is a very dire old lady, with something 
like that interest in tho mor.alitj' of a. country 'which 
the hangman lias ; that is to say, she lias a sensible 
gratiHcation in seeing errors comiiiittod, because, with- 
out <)ccasiona\ly having such to comment ou, she could 
not exist, tilic snulfs a trespass afar off, watches its dc- 
vdopnicnt with fond anxiety, and would suffer grievous 
disippohitnicnt. 'were it in anyw^iiy to go off abortively. 
It is needles.^ to ask why any one should delight In 
battening ou tlic faults and follies of other poor mor- 
tals : as w'ell inquire why tho crocodile and vulture 
seek tlieir highest enjoyments in putrid animal sub- 
stances. Enough that there, arc auch Leings. 

Very different is that good* humoured matron Mrs 
•Gossip. She takes an Interest in the affairs of her 
neighbours, but it U in matters whiWf therd is no harm 
in speaking of. Tf rcsideut in a country town, she will 
tell ybu p ho is to have a dina.er*party to-day, and who 
i are to bo at it— what jellies have been ordcled at the 
} . . .. .y 


place has fleen liired in to assist. What mischief, how- 
ever, is there in this ? In a cathedral town, she will give 
you every particular of the sh.idcs of opinion of the va- 
rious clergy, and liow each of them stands affected to the 
white gown: but is there any Immi in merely talking 
of suc.il things ? ' Again, in a mercantile place, you will , 
hear from the same excellent authority how much cer- 
tain parlies arc doing at present in cottons, and what 
certain other parties are understood to have cleared 
hy their lute speculations in railways. But here too 
her tongue is innocuous. Every kind of place, not 
excepting I.ondon itself, every great profession, every 
great interest, has its own gossip — gossip being, in 
short, •udliiiig lAorc ur less than the particulars respcct- 
j'.ig the many private ptrsons, characters, and events 
which cornu w ithin the range of observation of parti- 
cular parties. But in adverting to, and commenting 
upon, such iiurttcrs, tliere may he no harm either meant 
or <lono. Jf there is igtrcly an indulgence in a natural 
curiiwity, or perhaps an unbcMiding of the mind from 
ivjvcrcr studios- some being gratified, and no one in- 
.jlired — what can reasonably be said against it? 

(iosbip is sonu^times condcmn(>d upon what appears 
at first r.atlicr ])lau.sible ground ; namely, that it is an 
uiuvarrau table interference with the affairs of our neigh- 
bours. ‘ Mind your o'wii concerns ' is, for sundry rea- 
sons, a favourite maxim. Crussip violates it, and gossip 
is tliereforo flriinded as something very kad. All this, i 
however, is a fallacy. It is quite impossible for any 
person to mind only his ow’ii affairs^ and take no con- ' 
corn in thc'sc of his fcUow'-creaturcs. Were it possible, 
it w'ould be .at once absurd and wicked. But it is not 
possible. And t^e roasou simply is, that wc ate social 
beings, and not hermits. If I am put, into a world 1 
where 1 cannot pursue m single*6bject, or indulge in a j 
single pleasure, without being more or less brought into 
connexion with other parties, it appears to me tliat to 
say, ‘ Mind not tlic affairs of your neighbours,’ is like 
bidding a man be cool wliom you have placed at a 
roastSig iire^ or telling him to be clothed when he has 
no clothes, and nothing w'he#w'ith to purchase them.. 

If I am to be ia the world at all, 1 must take a concern 
in everyiliiiig pertaining to my neighbours : 1 must 
know’’ much of their cliaractoi*, their d^cstic* haWtS| 
their connexions in life, their means, or I not know 
how to deal with them in any of our unavoidable rela- 
tions. Either 1 shall, in ignorance/trust them too much 
or too little, according as my ckutTousness may dictate $ j 
and thus, in ono way or another, commit an error. 9t is j 
not merely that I shall bo in the dork as to their' fide- j 
lity in affairs toudiing pocui;fiary interests. Borne men 
speak widely, some precisely ; some arc sanguine, others • 
too despondent It ia fiecessary to kno^thc character 
of met] in these respects, in order to know how to re- 
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ceWe anything they say— what allowanoft tb make, and 
wliat defect to supply. . Hundreds of things we do every 
day, nre done with any degree, pfcoii^dence or accuracy 
only in cmisequenpe* of onr having preyiously consulted 
with this same Madame Gossii\ who is at the same 
time in so much odium and so, much request. It will 
"ot do to say, * Inquire into cliarfictors and circuni-J 
stances «ivhGn occasion arises :* wc must have a large 
stock of such knowledge ever on hand, in order to bo 
nblo to act with promptitude, or to any good purpose. 
In fbet, in fdl but extraordinary eases, it is*nGcea> 
sary to have the knowledge in a ready-money form, if 
we would act at all ; for, if we had to seek for it, the 
oA>ortunity would sbile.* and tin* dot)r would close. Pct- 
haps, going to seek for it, we should not readily flml it. 
It is theniftjre nw-essary, 1 ^y,‘ for all men who .arc to 
take a part in worUllj^ aflairs, to have, flioir curs ot)ck 
to whatever they can readily hear regardK g persons 
and things. Often they will hear what is incorrect; 
Boinetimes prejudice will mingle in the tissue ; hut for 
this there is no nnneed hut in licaring muoli, and test- 
ing one nmirs discourse by another's. 

There is oven some higher ground on which a con- 
cern in the allUirs of our neighbours might be advoitated. 
We are to love our neighbours as ourselves ; and un- 
doubtedly if wo do not feel kindly towards our fellow - 
eroatures generally, and busily sick to benefit at least 
sonic of them, and bo more concerned for the welfare of 
a eertiiin fno than for our own. vre cannot Imj truly 
haiipy. lint how arc we to carry, out tliis beautiful 
maxim, the deep and eternal b-asia of all human mo- 
ralit}’, and that which is yet to make the earth a rose 
garden, if wc nre never to listCMi to a siiijSle eircunldtanee 
ri*si>eeting these neighbours, n^ver to take a moment’s 
interest ill any one of their domestic eoneerns? It is 
m.uufestly impossible. A love, then, to licar of that 
which toucht-'. the weal or wo of our iviighbours, ab- 
stracted from ull tinge of oflh’ioiis and iTiali<-Uui8 inter- 
ference, seems to me essential) v d good ])oint in human 
nature, something leading to and assistant of t)io work- 
ing out of the groat moral apothegm in question, aiuj 
without which life would be a dreary «iiid sapless waste. 
(Jail it gossip, or by any ether smile-pro vokitig name you 
please ; but, regarded merely as a certain form or ex- 
pression of the interest which in.'iii feds in man. jis his 
hrottier in tliia pilgrimage, I think it not merely a de- 
fensible, but, under limitations, an admirable thing. • 

Have we not here an instance of tlio foi lings giving 
forth a wiser response than the iutellcct? iMiuikiml 
love gossip ; this Is the language of the feelings. They 
condemn it; this the declarfftion of tlic intellect. 

Looking narrowly, wc find tliat the dictum of the feel- 
ings is susceptildn of a better defence than that of the 
jutigrnent. Wondrous, wondrous are the ways of the 
mind in dealing with what surrounds it in this mazy 
Eb^ne t ' • , 

meal from the wearer’s. back, when it was replaced with 
a new one, only to undergo the snine process. ' 

1 Hap^ly, much of this deplorable i|hjornnce has dis- 
[kppeared before the increasing spread of knowlctige and 
'information. In a work nowb^oro us,* by a medical 
writer, the whole question of tho cqticular economy is 
thoroughly investigated. The author explains tho na- 
ture of the outer and inner sklu, thq perspiratory 
system, the oil-glands of the skin, and the influences to 
which It ^s exposed from diet, clothing, exercise, and 
bathing; mid the causes and progress of disease, The 
descriptions are assisted by engravings, which represent, 
on an enlarged seale, the anatomy and appearance of 
the membrane. 

The interior, as well as the exterior of the body. is. 
covered with* a skin: in the former case, from being 
constantly moist, it is known as mucous membrane, ' The 
diflerence between the two, which arc connected by the 
pi*rspiratory tubes, may be seen in the inside and out- 
side of the‘cycUds, or where the skin of tho face passes 
into the soft red skin of the mouth. The outer skin is 
composed of two layers ; the upper, or that raised by a 
blister, is the scarf-skin, or epidermis ; the under layer 
is the sensitive-skin, or dermis. The offices they perform 
are different. The srarf-shn, as may be seen by the 
finger-nails, is horny and insensible ; while the other is 
possessed <d’ tho most acmte sensibility, except where 
dulled hy iinusuul thie.knoss of its covering. The hitter 
is formed hy the exudation of a transparent fluid from 
the blood-vessels, erystalliscul, so to speak, in iiiminKT- 
able granules, each one endowed with life, on the eur- 
fjioe r)f tlie sensitive-skin. Tliose granules ine.rease in 
size hy constant aecumulntions from beneath, and form 
cells, which gradually become converted into <lry flat- 
tened F(‘ales, yielding to every movement of Die body, 
Avhilc they protect the sensitive Burfaee from unwhole- 
soiiio inlluenetjs. Tliese little scales are worn off by 
washing .nnd friction of tho (d<ithes ; bnt their place is ; 
continually supplied l>y others. Tlioy are too small to : 
be visible, except wlieu they peel off in lnrg <3 masses, as . 
in some cases of fever, and on tlie scalp, ‘ wlierc they ' 
become entangled willi tlic !iair, .and give rise t) the ' 
appearance called “ scurf.” This observation will show j 
how futile any attompc must be wliich shall have for 
its object to prevent tlie formation of scurf. It may l)e 
removed, and shocld be removed, every day witli tlm 
hair-brush ; but prevention is impossihio, inasmuch as 
it is opposed to a law of nature.* i 

The chemical composition of the scarf-skin is found j 
to bu albuminous, similar to the white of eggs dried. ! 
The philosophy of ablution is explained by the fact, that 1 
albumen is soluble in the alkalies which enter into the I 
substance of soap. * The excess of alkali combines with ‘ 
the oily fluid with which the skin isS naturally bedewed, ; 
removes it in the form of an emulsion, and wdth it a i 
portion of the dirt. Another portion of tlic alkali , 
softens and dissolves the superficial stratum of tho ! 
scatf-skin, and when this is rubbed off, tlie rest of the | 
<Urt disapiiears ; so that eVery washing* of the skin witJi 
soap removes the old face of the scarfskin, and leaves 
a new one.* ‘ ' 

After showing that the objection to soap. ‘ as an 
irritant,’ may be pj(fributcd to weak healljb or foolish 
habits, and the Injimoua effects.of * wiwh-powders,* or 
any other ‘ slutt^h e^ed|ont,* in lieU of ijoap, for the . 
cleansing of the siHu, the author sprites the tnfiuence 
of light on the stv^m^'of ibe .The^dienfentary 

TIIK HUMAN SKIN. ^ 

TbU 3 writings of Urs South wood Smith and Andrew 
Ooiube wore among the first to direct popular attrition 
in this country to the important uses audifunetions of 
the skin. Before Uie pubfication of their works, a large 
proportion of th^uonuaunity regarded the cutaneous 
coat as a mere ^t^eriiig, intendeii to keep th^ fat and 
xnusclcs of body in thejir place, which might be left 

to iako its 6banoe amid the wear apd tear of life. The 
daily ablutiion, so essential to its henlthy action, was 
seldom if ever thought of: there were thousands who 
iiev^ washed the whole of their bodies from the day 
they ceased to be Infants to that of their death. The 
most pemicioui and ahsprd notions pirevailed. respecting 
the clothing W 9 m .neat akin. It was in many in- 

stances odn^ered essential that flannel, whqn pnt 

on, should on ifi» account be taken off again ; hence the 
garmenft remained unchanged until it dropped ipiccc- 

— =:^=rr=a^ 
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granules of the scaif»skui epntain a colcHiring p^iuoiple,^ 

I susceptible of a high degree of stinmlation, irhere light 
and heat are in eircesfl^ as ui the torrid zone, whose lA- 
liabitants are the da#ii^sl*of the race- . The aotlon of tljh 
siinnnor's sun is seen in o^f own temperate latitudes 
increased hrownoess of the skin# as compared with tW» 
paler complexion lt| winteiv In tide respect the lmmai\ 
being appears to he suhiect to the same * law of colour* 
as the Vegetable world. 

The nails, ns portions of thn scarf-skin, claim a share 
of attention. With ordinary care tliey may be kept in 
proper cundittoa, and the deformities avoided which 
affect more particolnrly the nails of tJie toes, and owe 
their origin to the wearing of short or tight shoos while 
tlic foot IS growing. 

It is the dormis of animals, fVom which the hair and 
soarf-skia has been scraped off; that is tanned into 
leather ; its inner turfa(te is comiiosed of meshes con- 
taining fat, which, resting on the fat of the body, enable 
it te resist a sudden blow or pressure. It is fiy this 
contrivance that the skin of tlie sole of the fot)t bus tlic 
power of supporting, fin* a long period, the whole weight 
of the body ; and tliat the cricketer catches the fast- 
flying ball with impunity. 

The i)ei8pirat<iry system consists of the pores — the 
minute tubes which Winetratc from the surfatie to the 
meshes lying bencatn the sensitive skin, with the oil- 
gliuida ail'd hairs. The tubes arc cirouhir, and twisted 
like a cork-screw, the perspiratory gland l>eing formed 
! by a peculiar foKl of the spiral ; whihj the external on-* 

' lice or pore, in conscHinont'e of these convolutions, * pos- 
sesses ail the ixlvaiitages of a valvular opening.' 

* Taken eepamtely, the little iKTspinitory tube, w^ith 
its iippc'i.dod glaruh is calculated to awaken iu^lu nii.nl 

, >f:ry little Idea of the importance of the system to which 
it belongs } hut when tlic vast numbers of similar oigans 
co!?'{»OMing this fl 3 ’ 8 tem are consltlered, wo are led h) 
form some notion, however imperfect, of their probable 
in11iiene(‘ on the health and comfort of theindividuMl. . . . 

I 'I’o arrive at someihing likc‘ an estimate of the value of 
the perspiratory system in relation to the rest of the , 
orgjinism, I c^umted the perspiratory pores on the palm 
; (d the hand, and foiiml .3.528 in a square inch. Kow, 
each of these pores being the iiporture of ii little tube of 
about a quarh-r of an inch long, it follows that, in a 
square inch of skin on the palm of the liand, flicrc exists 
.T length of tube equal to «82 inchtjs, or 73A feet. Surely 
such an aniuunt of dminuiw as seventy-three feet in 
every sipnire ini'h of skin,, .assuming this tola? the aver- 
atre for the whole body, is something w'ouderful, and 
the thought naturally iiilrudes itself— what if this dram- 
atjp were obstructed ? <?ould we need a stronger argu- 
ineii t for enforcing the necessity of attention to the skin ? 
j On the pulps of tlie fingers, where the ridges of the 
. sensitive layer of the true skin are somewhat finer than 
in the palm of the hand, the iinml)cr of pores on a square 
inch a little exceeded (hat of the palm ; and on the heel, 
j where the ridgt's are coarser, the numlw of pores on 
the square Imdi was 2268, and the length of tube ,567 
, ihfdies, or 47 feet. To obtain an estimate of the length 
; of tube of the |>erspiratory system of the whole surface 
of the body,'! think that 2800 might be taken as a fair 
.average of the number of pqres in the square inch, and 
700, consequently, <'f the mimbiT of inches in Igiigth. 
N|j()W, the vidnbet' of s<jwtre inches of surface in a man of 
ordindri/ heiffht ana bulk w 2500; *tAc number of porcs^ 
ihvrefore^ 7,0(;0,000 ; and the number of inches of pei'spita- 
tori/ ' tube, 7,730,000; that is, 145,833 feet, or 4S, BOO yards, 

\ or marly t^eniy-ew/ht mites. 

* The regulation of the teroperatait) of the body is 
. only one or the purines falfillcd by the perspiration ; 

anollier, and an importot one, ia the removal firom the 
*; system of a nnifiber of compounds noxious to animal 
i hfeli It was eetioiatcd by Lavoisifif and Seguiu, that 
jjight grains of ^j^piratlon Were exhaled by the skin in 
the course of a minute— a <).uaAtity which is cquivalen't 
to thirt3r-throe ounces in twenty-lour hours. $ . \ When 
the perspiration is checked, from disMet of the skin or 


odd,, the whole of these matters fkU of bejng removed, 
and are cireulatod through ttie systMn the blood, 
lender favourable circumstahecs, they are separated. 

the latter by tlic kidneys, th& liver,' or the Jungs, 
bgt not without disturbing the equilibrium pf action of 
those organs, and somethnes being the cauab 0^ diii^b. ; 
The perspiratiou is a fluid, whoso regularity and con- 
tinuance of exhalation are not merely cnndnclve, biitf 
absolutely necessary to health.* 

Viyw'ed as an absorptive agent, the skin would he 
exposed to the danger of transmitting infet'^tious miasm 
to the fluids of the Itody, were it not for the oily condi- . 
tion of the epidermis when in a state of healtli, which 
renders absorption impossible. Medicines have, ifow- I 
ever, l>eon applied through the skin by a process know'u | 
MS tlio endermic metliod ; the scarf-skin is removed by j 
^uieans of a blister, and the medicines sprinkled on the I 
ex]K>scd Surface, whore they have been found to act as 
rapidly as when taken iuto the stomach. Tlie practice 
has been followed in liydrophobia and other diseases, in | 
cifses when tlio introduction of remedies by the natural ; 
means was impossible. 

J’liewi is great sinnlarity between the perspiratory 
apparatus and Ihut hy which the surface of the skin is • 
oiled : the tubes peiietnitc the two skins, and terminate 
in glands in tho network liencath ; with this dilfcrcncc, 
that while, tho former are spiral, lunl found on every 
part of the Ixid^^ the latter are, with very few excep- 
tions, straight, larger in diameter, and are deficient 111*1 
(H rtaia parts, as on the palm of the hand and f»olu of 
the foot ; while in situations where they arc most re- | 
quired. tiny most abundant, a.s on the face, nose, 
h«Md,*ears, 5tc. Tliey qpen along the edge of tlie eye- 
lids, and prevent the eyes from becoming glued together 
win n closed ; iJiey supply wax to the ears ; and cluster- 
ing thiekiy in tlie s(*alp, ‘ojicii in pairs iuto the sheath 
of the hair, <Kupplying it vrit.li .» pomatum of nature's 
own ])rcparing.* ^ 

^very remarkable fact in natural liistory, associated 
uith tho oil tubes, was diftcovered a few yoai's ago by 
♦Dr Simon, a German physici<m— nun.cly, the presence 
of minute aninjals in tho uuetiimis matter. JMr Wilson 
having read of the discovery, devoted liiinsclf almost 
exclusively, during six months, to Its investigation j and 
in the courfiu of his inquir 3 % e.xaioined many thousands 
of tho .'Uiininls in their devplopincnt fnan the egg to ftiU 
growth, of v'hick he gave a full account in the I’liiloso- 
phic;il Tranftaetiims for 18-14, tlcscribing the anirnalcubo 
ly the naini* of cntoziHmJolhvuhnim.* 

These little animals are invisible without tho aid of a 
! niicn»8cope; * forty -five, placed end to end, would mea- 
sure in length onh’^ ono incli. In form and tiiape, in 
the pcrfeil state, they arc very like caterpillars, and 
have a distinct head, with feelers, a chest, with four 
pairs of legs, and a long tail. The whole body is so 
transparent, that its intprior irdiy be easily seen, and the 
animal always occupies the same position in the oil-tube 
— the licad being directed inwards, and tho tail towards 
tho apertilrc of the tube, as though it iiad crept into that 
situation from without’ No age or condition of life is 
frt*c^fn>m these luimite intruders ; but they are more 
numerous m old age. and tluring sickness, than at any 
other ja^riod. iMr Wilson Ancludes that the auimals 


des that the auimals 
serve H benciflceiit purpose, by ‘disintegration of the 
ovor-di 4 tcu(led cells, and the stimulation of the tii^bes to 
|)erforiH their ofllcc more efficiently.’ life has dlsoofenad 
them in the horse and dog as well as in tubl^umau being. 

We have next a ch.aptcr on the nature and slructurc 
of the hairs, and the purpcises they serve In the animal 
economy, in connexion with thw oily and perspiratory 
apparatus ; from which we gather, in iiassing, tluU Uie 
beard grows at tho rate ‘ of six inches and a lialf m the 
coarse of n year ; and for a man of eighty years of ago, 
twenty-seven feet will havf; fallon before the. edge of thef 
razor.’ The author disbelieves tJie statements that hi^ir 


98 TIio Uvlng inhabitant sf the feUtcloB (that Is, oil tiibos) of tha ( 
skin. * 




has turned white in. a single |[ilght^eir eron in srslngle 
week ; the first step in the,c)i|^ge Utsjr: haTjo been tUsde 
Jn a* single night, and m that nighKwed(:;the whole fit 
tiie hairs of the h^.,iai^.'tik1r6 hecome^white at iheir 
roots ; this is psrfectiy. possihlie, and the only reasonable 
nxplanstiou of the ciruumstance. 

* The iiifiuencO olf diet on the health of the skin* is the 
part of tfie, subject next treated of. . ‘ The temperature 
of htuiUl^V we are told, * is a genial summer over the 
whede atid when that exists, tlie system <^not. 

be othl^ise thsn.wdJt. This brings mo to the rule of 
bestir, which I wish to establisli ; namely, by food^ by 
. exercise^ and htf ablution, to ntainiain and pre^ 

SSrSe. an agrtieqbh vtarmth %f the skin, Everything above 
this is 'suspicious ; everything below noxious and dan- 
;>g!Sroua* > After showing in i^jat way food contributes 

Jhfi heat of tlie body, and insisting on the necessity for 
its Soundness and freshness, combined ivith nlb<ierutjon 
.in eadng, Mr Wilson discusses the question of clothing, 
which ‘ in itself lias no property of bestowing heat, but 
is (diiefiy useful in prcveiiting the dispersion of the tem- 
perature of the body. . . . Our garments retain a stra- 
tum of air, kept constantly warm by its contact with the 
body ; and as the external temperature dimiuishes, wc 
increase the number of layers by which the person is 
enveloped. X>ery one is practically aware that a loose 
dress is much warmer than one which fits close, that a 
loose glove is warmer than a tight one, and that a loose 
boot or shoe, in the same manner, bestows greater wamth I 
than one of smaller dimensions. The explanation is I 
obvious : the loose dress cnelosta a thin stratum of air, 
which the tight dress is incapable of ^uing.’ In the 
romarks ou the suitability of vn/ious articles of clofliing, 
we learn that the greater warmth of thick woollen tex- 
tures over tliin ones of the same material, consists in the 
retention of a greater body of air in their meshes. Linen, 
though * a soft and agreeable covering . . « . has its ob- 
jections t it is a gobd conductor, and bad radiator of heat, 
and therefore the very opposite of a warm dress, Which 
should be a had conductor and good radiaUtr' Although 
cotton does not impart that feeling of ‘freshness* to thq 
skin communicated by linen, it is far preferable as a 
covering; it absorbs less moisture, and Tiiaintalns the 
body at a jinore equable temperature. * Wool is one of 
the worst conductors and best radiators of heat, and is 
on this account a valuable and indispensable means of 
preterving the hodUy heat in tlic wiiit^ of cold climates 
like our own; and even in the summer it isoi serviceable 
defence ajgaii.st colds and rheumatism.’ 

Mr Wilson urges the necessity for regulating the 
amount of clothing dn accordance with the season and 
external temperature ; and gives a table to show, by 
comparison, the greater age attained by those whqsc 
circumstances enable them to attend this particular. 
Qf one hundred persons of the richer and poorer classes 
respectively, from the ai^e of eiijhty to ninety, the com- 
mon rato of mortality bedng nineteen and a fraction per 
, cent., while the whole hundred of the latter died, only' 
>«thirteea died of the fornier. The fatal effeits of cold, 
both ia infancy and old age, are pointed out. ' The 
Oiortality of jlnfants daring the first year of their life 
amounts, in Pails, to nearly nineteen per q^nt. ; ih the 
whole of Prance, fb twentj^-one and a half per cent. ; in 
Fhiladelpbia, 'to twenty-two per cent.; in Berlin, to 
twenty^ve per cent. ; and in St Petersburg, tq thirty- 
Qne»perbent/ / 

Tne anthpMustly animadverts on the folly and cruelty 
of dressing (fiiildren aa ' young Highlanders,’ or in any 
. other insufildent and fantastic manner. ^There can 
enter into the parents mind no more baneful i^ca than 
thatpf,Tehdering chfidren “hardy” by expbsih|; them 
uuilKMariJy to cold, and by clothing ^em inefficiently. 

« . ^..Onur^tk ^aths of young chUdryn^ it mutt he 
remember^, r^ultjhm cm.* In cohnesBon with this 
part of thfi jiubjech^Wfi find observat^ns on thb danger- 
ous eonaeqqe^sbf long exposure to a lo# tempisrajture, 

. and tho «u|m^ton (a pempjratidh, in producing de* 
rangeinent of the InteBiai organs. • 


1-*-.-^. n' l. <i n ■■ 


Mr Wilson has some aensible reiharks oh the influence 
of exercise on the skin. UiS idea of exercise is^^at it 
should embrace the mlnd^ delt as the^-body; ' :* What 
A it, ’.he asks, * that .makes the difibrehef bstVeen the 
exercise of youth and thdt of the feloUtOh ;tbe 'tjread- 
frhccl; between the pedestrian.ln tlie Isteof Wight or 
r Switzerland, and the pedestrian Chelsea , to the 

Bank ; between the light and quick footstep wending to 
Greenwich Park, and the' dull tread of the ftuwery-maid 
at home? Is it not mind? Is it hot' the* young and 
I buoyant joy of the schoolboy that Inspirits hli laugh and 
his leap? Is it not tlie novelty or the beat^ of the 
scene, the ’pleasant weather, or the imriiunity from cus- 
tomary labour, that gives spirit to tho pedestrian’s tour, 
as comi)ared with tho dull, desultory repetitipn of the 
same sights, same persons, same things, and same path, 
from and to business? .... In mind Bes the great si^ret 
of beneficial exercises and without exerdte is a mis- 
nomer, and a fraud upon the constitution.'; The 
injurious effects of neglected exercise cannot be h/»tter 
illustrated than in the medical history of those who are 
compelled to lead a sedentary life. In such persons we 
find a pallid and discoloured skin, depressed spirits, in- 
capacity for exertion, headache, frequently palpit4ti0tas 
of tiic heart, fulness of the head, dyspepsia, tendency to 
biliousness, and general imperfection and irregularity 
of the alimentary functions.* .The absurdity of repress- 
ing tho noisy and boisterous sports of childhood is too' 
obvious to require comment. The equally absurd cus- 
tom of confining young girls in stays, and of repressing 
their merry games and their appetites, with the view of 
rciulcfing them ‘ ladylike,’ cannot be too forcibly repre- 
hended. 

‘ Walking, when practised with q proper regard to. 
physical* conditions, bestows all tho advantages which 
arc to be dcriviid from exercise. It favours digestion 
and nutrition, facilitates respiration, stimulates the skin, 
and promotes its action ; Increases the temperature of 
the body, and invigorates the physical and incntal 
powers.’ 

At this point wccoinc to tho remarks on the influence 
of aldution and bathing ou the health of the skin, to 
which the preceding chapters serve as a substructure. 
We have already seen that the scarf-skin is constantly 
thrown off in minute scales : the clothing, liowever, re- 
tains tlicin in contact with the surface of the body, 
where they mix with the unctuous and saline excretions, 
forming a crust, wliich, w hile it collects dust and dirt, 
chokes the pores, and impedes transpiration. There is 
.also the risk of absorption of the eiTcte matter while it 
remains on the &?un, in which c.a8e tho lungs, kidneys, 
liver, or bowels, are called upon to perform double duty, 
to. rid the system of the noxious accumulation; by 
which means these organs frequently become diseased : 
while, ou tlic other hand, the obstruction of the pores 
interferes with the chemical processes of nutrition, the 
animal temperature is lowered, and cutaneous eruptions 
arc engendered. ‘With such considerations as these 
before ue/ says our author, * ablution becomes a neces- 
sity which needs no further ar^ment to enforce strict 
attention to its observance.* 

Mr Wilson enters into the subject of tlie various me- 
thods of ablution, and recommends trainlitjr.to thote un- 
accustomed to wash the whole anarfhee of the body daily, 
beginning with warm or tepid wateT, as most agreeable 
to the sensations, and gradually diminishingr the tempe- 
rature, until quite cold may be csonstantly used. Tem- 
porary trials are, however, usdetss the practice must be 
liersevercd in to insure tho whole morat. and -physical 
effect. Those with whom it is- a daily habits can alone 
appreciate 'the ;i$ow,*'wrb!le ffke thmiofihealtli 
Wliich follows is dellciouit’ ^ 

llie concludmg portkm bf the Vorkts bOcuyied with \ 
the question of the-diseases^of *^16 sktoVsMd the}iE"mode 
of treatment , Wartf /.and ^eorfii; eoina-lA' fbr a share of 
attention^ ahd, like iTfiist'entifthims'dlserdersi aro showit 
tobe moito easy of rcltstoryal than is eomtnbnly imagined. 
The authOT condetndii' the;|>raofice' of %norantly using 


k ren! 


_ , _Jt,(fb,gTerv 6la»? .«f the c^mmu- 

jr^nua'^nimeiOT itaijf enpyaafly to, w 

ping6h t}i^\grfat6attscof hutbimityp, ^ 
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The proflietiQ' doubta of in^cood aunt, the captain’s 
shre^d^judging lady, did not fail in time to be very pain- 
fully realised. Though widely separated from my High- 
land kiiulred» t had kept up a correspondence with Uio 
principtd jhembers of my brother's family, sometimes 
hearing from himsdf of some new golden project, now 
' and tten from, bis wife— latterly to complain of an in-^ 
(leasing dulpess in the neighbouring society— and very 
t<k>natantly friom the elder children, to whom I had had 
^thc; extreme comfort of sending a young M'oman, of 
■' superior understanding, as their governess. About the 
time that my two eldest nephews came tg England, to 
a public school, rumours of my brother's ombarrass- 
meuta began to be current around him. Without any 
very expeqsive habits, he uud liis lady gut througii 
large sums hf money, which even the better re- 
sources of their improved n)anagement failed to sup- 
ply, Besides their hospitable summers, there were 
winter visits to E<iinhurgh, Dublin, and fionictiracs 
London ; witli no farm at hand to aid in housekeeping, 
when some ready money being of absolute necessity, it 
had often to be raised at ruinous interest. Then came 
the systeni of long credits, bills renewable, n tnwt-deed 
— all. vain attempts to stave off, for some iiidefiriitc pe- 
riod, the crash, which every expedient to awrt tended 
hut* to aggravate the weight of. It' camo at last, and 
it was overwhelming. The trustees entered upon the 
R<1 ministration of the property, and my brother had 
to remove wdth his family, to live where he iilcased, on 
a very slender annuity. 

At first they went abroad, but the continent not 
suiting cither himself or his wife, principally from their*] 
ignorance of modern langmige's, they ■were advised to fix 
at Cheltenham, to wbicli they were the more inclined, 
as wc were enabled to lend them a house there. Our 
Indian pncle, the colonel, had bought a villa on the 
outskirts of wliat was then a pretty village, and this 
his widow had lately left to me. Soon after the 
completion of this arrangement, our younger brother, 
who had gone .out early in life to Madras as a writer, 
returned lionic a wealthy man ; and lie too settling at 
Oheltcnhani, to bo near the ‘laird* — for never has he 
been heard to call his elder brother by any other name — 
and also with a view to the happiness of his >vife, wdio 
wn$ of a Gloucestershire family, he gathered liis scat- 
tered children from their various homes, and, applying 
to the ‘laird* for advice in every circumstance of the 
life.equally novel to both, the old age of two men, used 
to the most active habits in totally dissimilar spheres, 
.where each hod commanded, is gliding away, 1 be- 
lieve, in <iuiet happiness. 1 had feared that my 
brother ‘the laird ^ would have felt very pMnfuUy his 
descent in position : but no ; his seems to l)c a mind 
. which .accoinniodateo itself without effort to events. 
Uq considers himself victim of philauthropy ; and, 
'persuaded that his patriotic attempts to improve his 
place and people, werp the sole cause of the ruin brought 
on him aud thetp, he hardly even regrets it. It was 
the consequenoa of good intentions ; and the schemes 
in the- Highlands, failing, he has begun another seriet 
in the''touWr.n6t so'co4tly..at rate, being principally 
. to His Stndy> hlqfertile brain and ready 

pefi occupy bim very profitably, as he writisls for Severd 
djf the higherrtoned periodicals. * , 

My sister-in-law is oertidnly moTC lii her natural 
sphere where ^ she is.' ISUe 'does not afifect to* conceal 
that •the chanfi^ |s^ agreeable ..to her, The, perpetual 
Uttlc party-giving is i}.uite to, her mini ; so ara the 


this Mba0.tiitgsttffi^ 

rather hcicreasod as^iwore yoM, 

db^hed* Hnluclk^frrmyKrdtHi^^l&^ 
ddtgbt^ in wds.not alwaysilifiiiibdi^' l^''yjean^H^ 
brought some degree of prudcn<» ajotag attd 

her gains are bogiuiiing to preponderate ove)r hS^ ! V 
She was still ‘a fine-looking woman when saiii^iier.f 

ten years at least younger in appearauce tibian' Wr 
age. She liad latterly devolved the mandgomout ; 

housbhpld on her eldest daughter, who has been tatlight 1*' 
by adversity the prudence ordinarily the result of 
a life’s experience. The second daughter, who,'frbia ; 
the more intellectual expression of her ConntenspcSv ! 
surpassed even her mother's early beauty, had ' 

Just as the family were leaving the Highlands. She 
Hiad married greatly— the young.* master.^of the neigh- . 
bouring^ioblc domain, who' discovered, afetliO prospect 
of parting, th.it he had been cultivating the society of 
the brothers for the sister's sake.' Tlioqgh the brjido' 
was portionless, she was received with sfi%!ctioit,' aud^ 
parted with without elation ; like sought like. There ' 
w'iu) nothing the Highlanders considei^ Uncominon Iti'' 
an accident wdiich 'Wc, more worldly-minded, ihoug^t^ 
so fortut\ate. * 

My brother's eldest son, he more peculiarly the'shjf’’ 
jeet of niy present sketch, had been educated, white 'at 
school, 'with my own boys, passing, too^ the most of his 
holidays w'itli us. Bcmrc his coUege days, the funds 
were wanting to complete what had been begun : he. 
studied one year only at Edinburgh. Tl)c two following 
he siM'nt at a German university, which he left to accom- 
pany his family home, upon their tiring of the contineht. 

W'o thought him anything but improved by his fbreigii 
travels, and wc fancied his character still farther deterio- 
rated by a couple of seasons at Cheltenhain, where, as 
n handsome beau— li mustaches — he lounged away thb 
mornings, w'lth other idlers, in the High Street, or in the 
bUhard- rooms, or en the cigar benches, white at the 
e "ling balls he was the covetctl partner of every fair 
exhibitor, luielieckcd in his advances by any maternal 
frnw'ns \ it beittg w'ell known that the Higlimnd estate ' 
was entailed, and of course redeemable. His mother 
rather encouraged his numerous flirtations, almost glory 
iiig ill his easy conquests : his father, occupied in his; 
study, knew little of what was going forward flic 
gentle rebuke of his sister he only laughed at. Sudden)^ 
he vanished : Ise joined a party to shoot in tlie High*^ 
lands, and*r( turned no more. He had ventured to his' 
own glcii i he wrote his sister word ; and lie UK^ant to ^ 
remain there on a visit to my old friend the fiaretter.' ' 
The next thing we heard of him vras, that he waS'iit 
Edinburgh at college again ; then domesticated in some 
farmer's house in the Lotliiaos ; next back to tlio High- 
lands ; and then came a joint letter from the trustees 
to announce that, being dissatisfled with the g^iUemah 
hitherto charged witli the mltnagemcn^ of tlie pfoperty, 
they had relieved him from his duties, and had appoints 
in his i^ead the person most interested in the retrieval 
of its difflcuUics, and, in their estimation, best qualifled 
for a task of such delicacy, from tlie high testimonials 
hfs had brought forward both as to character and abili- 
ties. In%hort, the new nmnager was my nephew, who,', 
awakened to the value of au he was well-nigh losing, had^ 
been fitting himself to attempt the recovery of hlS blHh- 
rightf We regretted his next step ; for, after’ a year or 
two, he married a wife of high degree, brought np'iln'ia 
home of luxury— a daughter of the noble li^selhto whlcdv ' 
is sister had been adopted. Years pasted on, and wheii ' 
events brought my nephew info prominenlTfiotice 
the measures he was canying^throi^gh necestttated iny 
brother's revisiting Scotland,' from- Vbenco he returned 
indeed landless— having made over bis whole iniSrittnbe' 
to one sole trustee, hjis son, fbt ever*, who tbok 
himself every existing deb^ and commenced' bte'iwgii' 
of undivided authority by doubling the anniliQr paid 
the estate to his father. # ' ' 

All tlie news that ever reached nt (nun thsf nmi ' 
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toM of the wottderftiUm^roraBeDt& xby nephew 
the laird had been Oarryfng on tliem. Bnt 

a few appeals had been inibln directly to the dd kird 
conceminjf the consl^queh^ of'ceHAin of his son's 
changes, adiicH had IIUN nie ' atfbctlonate heart with 
grief In soine casea whpie families, whose cxistenc^e 
iKwai the lands had been ebevd with onr dwn possession 
of tiiem, Having been deprive<l of their small lioldings, 
had emigrated to America ; otlicrs had abandoned their 
homes to- settle in the bnrgh tonm, or to seek tholr pre- 
carious fortunes elsewhere; while a few lingered on 
where they were horn, loath to leave scenes that were 
dear to them, though without any means of subsistence 
beyond the charity of tliejr relations. My brother felt 
aohm delicacy in interfering with a son who had acted 
SO generously to himself, while he was distressed at the 
idea of abandoning the interests of those over whom! 
Ert^tidcnce had once placed him as their j^'^otccitor. 
From my nephew having passed so much of his lH)yho<id 
in my famil}’, he knew* that he had an old aflfection for 
me, and that 1 had some indnence over liim ; so he 
thought it would bo of considerable use to all parties if 
I (Hmld make up my mind to pay a visit to the glen. 
It was not altogether an agrecalde <hity ; but it was one 
*"• which seenieti to have been thrown in niy way, and 
from which, therefore, 1 did not feel it right to shrink ; 
so I consented. ^ 

My former 3<'*urney north had occupied tiearly a 
fortnight: wo wore five days on the road between 
London and lidinburgb, and' five more between ICdin- 
burgh aiKl the glen, u'ith a rest in Kdiiiburgli, much 
needed. On the present occasion w'o landed at. my 
nephew’s »loor on t)io third evening after ienvirig hswn, 
travelling by ruilw'ay to Liverpoo!, by steamboat along 
the coast, and up the lochs to the new pier, built out 
near the promontory where stands the church, just 
concealed by a bank of weeping- birch froni the castle. 
A thriving village) luid risen round the pier, in wliich 
was a good inn, several sliops, and a post-ottlce— 
mail HOW going regularly across that part oi‘ the C‘mTn- 
try which was formerly termed the new road ; besides 
two coaches — one daily, the other thrice a-wcek— and j 
ail omnibus, for tourists only, who engaged it for the 
trip, whluli always occupied the sumo number of days, - 
and embraced the same round of scenery. A road really i 
new to me -turned up from this village through the 
glen, passing tho old castle, and stretching up ucriws 
part of the forest to meet another nef,' lino of road, 
j connecting districts hardly known before. The easllc 
was in liigh preservation, the pleasure-grounds much | 
“ extended, and lieautii ally kept ; while the wide meadow 
on cither side the strnuni Jay in large level fields, bear- 
ing tbe most luxuriant crops, fur up into the birch 
wooding. My nephew' did not live there. It was let, 
with the shouting, to an Knglish tnilltunaire ; wlio paid 
nearly as much fur his six weeks’ annitwineiit as sup- 
ported my poor brother’s ftiminisked state at Chelten- 
ham. My nephew lived in the new house, as it was still 
called ; for the captain and his worthy lady were both 
dead* The widow had indeed been living wncu ny 
neph^ first returned to the glen ; and lie had gone, 
at lier desire, to visit her— a visit which never eiidad, 
fbr they remained together iJU her death, when he Jn- 
herited all her worldly goods, all the gatherings of her 
later savings, all the lalxmrs of heir busy years, with 
the various beirloomB of the family, iarefully eolWted 
amhptreasuFed up by thi^ last of the old i^acc. 1 had 
expected imprpvements to Iiave been made at Big man- 
sion, but 1 tvas quite unprepared for their extent Thr 
hare mc^had become a peffret garden; large flidda lay 
around^ Intcrsebted by beits of plantations almost to tlm 
door, fh>m Yifhieh they were separated by a ehrubberyy 
encTosi^ a ptirfect gem of a little flower-gardan, With a 
small conservatory attaohed to the house. One of the 
square wings woS gone. Its materials having assiaUnl hi 
' the erection of a comnfodious set of office^ behind; to 
which all the straggling sheds of former days hM also 
contributed. ,The othbr wing had had its fbont Wall 


carried up to a gable end, it* two phrmw^osSepiietits be* 
low altered into one targe bi^y.Twind(>W» nwi 

ofi which, filled with flowers, served as a balepiiy .toTtl^, 
tro enlarged casements above. .A wide port^ hSA^im- 
aflded to the doorway, covered with erpepf^ 

And this in a Wild Highland glen i-rwild'no lon^r.- TfjSb . 
/lountain range around, Shd the little. :|bdking riwj'', 
now scantily fringed with birch, were -all Uiat lem^nea . 
of the rude Highlands. ^ .■ 

The change within waa even greater. My iqQther's 
parlour and bedroom, thiown h»to Ope lotig room, by 
the help of supporting pillars, was fitted up as a Ubrft.ry» 
and was the sitting-room of the fiimily. Jn the recess 
of the bay-window was placed a large; found fable, 
covered with books and writing-mateHals ; in tlip side 
wall, doors of glass opened into tbe eontervatofry';, at 
«tha farther end u pianoforte, a violonccUo-cksei and a 
high stand full of music, denoted , the liappjf^ eitn^y- .. 
mciitof many an evening hour; Pear the fire Wat the 
old cornered chair, ncw-<x)veretl with needlework, px-. 
actly copied from tho faded, worh origlttalt all my 
mother's ch.'vrs found places, too, as stationaries, inter-' 
mixed with some of a lighter make; tho little toa* 
table, with ils cgg-sludl ehina^was set before a side 
window, opening on a small courtyard at the back of 
the greenhouse appropriated to pet birds'. The wUqIo 
thing spoke of lionic-occupations and home-happiness, 
to iiuTcastj which, every niemorial of Uie past iiiqiearetl 
to have been studiously introduced; aud it afiectHl nie 
oven to tears when 1 found myself alone there, after 
w'lilking up from tho steamboat a milo and a lialf or 
more, unnoticed by any one ; for We had not been ex- 
pected —thc^y had not looked for us till the next Iwat, 
not reckoning on our timing our changes of conveyance 
St) accurately. Tiy tho »idvicc of tho governess, who 
shortly made licr upp4*aranoo with the younger part of 
her happy-looking charge, 1 occiqiiod the time that 
must Ikj passed })cforo the return homo of my nephew 
imd nicce with their elder children, in taking a review 
of the i»retty cottage into whiidi the old house had l»ccn 
metamorphosed. Taste and comfort were happily blended 
throughout ull tlie arrange ments, united with the most 
eitoiiomical simplicity. Nothing my good Aunt Nelly 
iiud left was missing, though there were many additioUft 
suited to modern rcfiiieinent. The old diniiig-roum 
liad been sliortened, to give iny nephew not a study, but 
an oiliec ; for it was plain that business was in canic-st 
l)ursw*<l here. The back ‘jamb’ had been extended 
indefinitely as part of a range of farm-ofiloes, evidently 
suiierinleiided by a lady’s eye. ’I'hc entrance-haU alone 
looked feudal ; for in it were neatly arranged bpoU the 
walls my father’s swords, the captain’s pistols, and 
somo old battle-axes, leathern shields, old cliiyinore** 
and such-liko antiquities, intermixed with stags' hotns | 
find stuffed otters, whicii niy nephew had foUeii upon in I 
the gairets wlieii remodelling his residenCOi 1 was pkr- | 
ticiiUrly touched by this careful preiurVatlou of every 
oViject connected with the olden time; tor even tlie 
llower-case and the filigree box of my pnor old French , 
governess remained in their own pUee, thodgli fho 
drawing-Toom did duty now as the children's stuoy.' 
Where the Grecian and Egyptian cntlositios had tkken 
refuge, I know not i probably in the bodrobms ctf tlie 
castle ; for no remains of them were to be sein" jn ^he . 
cottager and the willlonaire had entirely rcfii^k^ bis 
reception-rooms in what he csiled the Uigbkild lityk«- ' 
all tartan, dirks, broadswords, and bog oak: 

1 was warmly w'clcomed by niy nephew and 'ifie&l 
made one of tiie family at oheo ; consulted; and eih*., 
ployed, and appealed to as imbthbr vf 
where all, big and littW; master iUnd 
and child, seemed to have but 
We were early up, early to bui^ 
wc cnjqyedour shon as 0dy:{lre*4' 

the hours of relaxatM w'bo 'havU earfi^ 'lnem by 
daily duttos perfornigd 'JlTo did not Ure alone. 
Several of jthe nbaref Mdad 
suit* were bej^innlng toiirelttifikto:m|ci^ 
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nephew was a faTourite, nor can I say that he was out of higher enjoyment was in^aduaUy'es^pandhi^'over their 
of favour with any, even of those drones whom ho would fillings, which was assiduously fostered, and wisely 
banish from- the hive. He was forgiven mudi, on ac- directed. . . 

count of his position — acting, as they insisted, for tny ^ The minister was another of tnyncphow^slhekyhitS’-^ 
brother ; redeeming his fkther’s property at his ovf n risk a truly well-educated roan, anxious for t11b;m6rals of his 
—and they excus^ his stem utilitarianism, on account 4 !ock, proving by his Own habits the worth of the Cliris- 
'Of«thc several disadvantages he had laboured under. A/ tian precepts he inculcated. ITe was neither kith nor 
foreign mother, a foreign nurse, latterly a foreign educa- kin to our family. He preached well, visited Ids dock 
tion, they could not expect his heart to be all Highland, unceasingly, abounding in the works of truly gospel 
The wiser among them were beginnitw, too, to be quite charity. His congregation was large, and extremely,^ l 
sensible of the substantial benefits his rule had brought attentive, but by no means so interesting to me as that- ! 
with it ; money, with all the comforts it can buy, l)cing of former days. The young men in their fashionable 
no longer scarce with the industrious. They had regu- attire did not look half so well as in the plaid. Tho j 
laiv^pay, good houses, shops in the village at hand, a smart caps, or the very finely-trimmed bonnets of the. ; 
market at their door for their pnulucc, help in sickness, younger women, were frightful to me, whose tlioughts ‘ ! 
a good minister, and a good*-8chool. It was in these returned to the glossy snood-bound hair of their comely- | 
latter departments that my nephew’s wife most inte^-« mothers. Old age was less marked, youth was less pic- . i 
rested lierself. turesque ; there were few high caps, no groans, no dogs ; • i 

My niece was scarcely handsome, being fair and and the psalms, skilfully sung in parts by -the Children ' [ 
slight, and vranting height; 3'ot ahe grew on me as of my nieco’s schools, Jiad no rescmbhinco to thqHnc- 
bctautiful, from her sweet^ thcciful temper, her gocKlncss, by-line-delivered noises of the ancient precentor, taken - i 
lier activity, and her cleverness ; all these resources of up in everydvcy and every tune guessed at by the con- i 
her mind, too, called forth solely by her love of home, gregation. < 

It w’as to enliven her home that she produced her accom- The world has reached the glen ; every-day life now , 
plishmonts, to improve her home that she exerted lier meets us there : tho romance of the Highlands is gone : 
various talents ; regulating her household so qniclly, they will soon offer fetv distinctive peculiarities. An- j 
pursuing her various employments so steadily, asso- other generation will very faintly trace the remains of 1 
dating her elder children with all her works. Slie Avas tilt; manners of their primitive forefathers, and the re-' 
really a lielp meet fur her husband, beloved through- cords of scones I have lived in will be as liobiii Hood’s . j 
out his whole estate, the support and the solace of all tales to my grandchildren. 

around her. No ‘ lady* had ever yet so truly possessed I took leave of my nephew w'itU sorrow* At seventy ! 
the affections of the people. 8hc w'as of ancient High- odd years, old ladies, even in these days of steaming . | 
land blood too, and understood their wajrs, and skareil comfort, travel uneasily. I felt, when 1 quitted the 
most of thoii feelings. The young laird owed more of glen, that its Ix^auties, except in memory, had closed on 1 1 
the rcsiKJCt he met wdth than he was at all aware of me for evbr, I i 

to tho * gentle Lndy Amie.’ I’lie employment which, 

next to her home duties, appeared the, most parti- newp ,> r li 

cularly to interest her, was her charge of the iiowly- L N li J'j S TJH C I E 1 ) 1 ) A N G K Iv S. j 


founded scliools, where she taught daily, not as iii^hc Two things, involving liability to great loss of life and \ 
old times of birch rods and Latin grammar, but ac- damage of property, are left almost without any means -i 
cording to the improving views of the age upon this of iweventioii or control in this country. The first is '1 
most important subject Then she had a scliool of in- *the erection of houses, and other buildings of various i 
dustry upon a plan of her own, wliere all of any age kinds. It is found that the greater number of fires 1 
got work, if they wished for it, with a small magazine originate in flues. Beams of mml are carelessly built 1 
where their labours were sold. A dispensary' was under in comiexiou w'ith chinmoys : the Ix^arns catch fire, and j 
the care ofi an hospital assistant, whose practice was the house is burnt, to the great loss of the proprietor or 
directed by the w'cekly visit of the doctor from the tho insurers. The beams which support the flooring of a || 
neighbouring town, and who received^ a squall salary house arc also some limes too slender and too short; in j 
from the lair’d to compensate for tho low price of his some instances the ends have not a rest of more tlian 1 
advice and medicines. A soup-kitchen and a linen two inches on the w'ails. The builder coolly and stupidly 
store belonged to the institution, carefully superintended secs this done, ar-d nobody but himself knows any tiling ( 
by my active niccc. And all this was done ao easily, about it. Some day, y'eara afterwards, there is a more 
so cheaply, time Iwing much more abumiantly bestowed than usually large meeting in one of the apartments — ; 


than money 


perhaps a sale of furniture, perhaps a festive asseni- 


Such is the glen ns my nephew has raa<'e it— chaugcii blage. All at once the slender beams yield to the 
by the progix'sa of years, glided by the energies of one {iressure, and, slipping out of the wall, down goes tlie < 
powerful mind. lie has tauglfi; his pcoj^e to help floor, with all who have the misfortune to be upon it- 1 1 
themselves ; he has altered their blind submission into The accident, as it is called, produces a great sensation : i 
areiuonnble attachment; and though, from , ctreimi- several people are killed or maimed ; bpt the author of i 
stances as much as from character, he may liave been the disaster is unscathed; the builder* has long sinpo 
a littlo rigid in the straight course, tlie cud w'lis certain, been paid for hi.s job, and he is such a decent man, that / ' 
and wortli achieving at any price. Though tlle^)(x^«^y nobody thinks of blaming liim. From similar blunders ' 
of the connexion between the laird and the i^ussal lias a iicwly-hiiilt factory foils down, and many poor W'ork- .- 
undoubtedly auflbred by the tie to tho rdee licing men arc destroyed, leaving a number of .orphans' and , 
broken, yet affection for tho man, always given when widowtf to be supported by the public; yet greats as is^" 
deserved, may be. a higher and 11 surer bond l)d%ween the los.s, it leads to the adoption ^ no pmveniiVQr- 
thefti.” W lih such tliorough business habits, it will not everything goes on as usual. ^ . . ■ , ' - - - - ' .« 

be supposed that he much encouraged the gaieties for- Tlie second, causing a still more flagrant loaa of life \ 
meriy so essential to the happiness of the Highlander, and property, is the employment of any kind: of' ships, ■ ^ 
He kept up tho ball and supper at harvest -home, the and any kind of skipiiers, in our. commercial 
dinner at Christmas, altd the feast in the lull at the Although a ship is rotten, and unfit for-servIb^iilrHi '' 


Tliey charge i 




risk, and if they vSstr, they have lAdde a tvoilt; 

The whole this^ie a specieiref gambUng, S all veiielf 
were seawortbyi and all eaptaSne* able feamen,.ttnd 0 r>^^ 
writing^nld be nearly extipgftithed r and that woidd 
not hB pfeasaat ■ “ • 

The revelations made before parliament on this sub-. 
ject‘are ^appalling. The following piece of evidence 
occurs in a blue-book on shipwrecks. A witness being 
asked how shippera of goods in merchant vessels sliould 
> proceed in the very strange way they seemed to do, he 
answored that it arose— ‘From a variety of motives: 
frorrt being perfectly irresponsihlo ; from there lieing no 
authority to investigate their actions or scrutinise their 
conduct; and from .tiie destructive cfTects of insurance 
in removing all motives to care. No one can go into 
the city, or have transactions with the fitting out of 
merchant ships, without witnessing, in daily transac- 
tions, the fatal extent of the carelessness which prevails 
in the' selection of the master, officers, and men, and in 
tlic equipment of roercliant vessels. Any man who can 
procure a loading fiw the vessel from any foreign port, 
will seldom he refused the appointment of master, or 
have .any in<iuiry made int(» his cdiaracter. I have even 
known a Vortsmoutlrpublican who commanded a vessel 
trading from Lisbon to London.* 

*Wa8 this man versed in navigation, or cai)able of 
taking an observation had the vessel driven out of its 
course?* ^ *No: he had evidently not the most distant 
conception of it, but depended on the empirical know- 
ledge of one of the seamen. I once sailed from London 
with mnety lUirsons (in 1835) in a steam-vessel vrhieh 
w*as highly insured, commanded by a man whose tho- 
rough ignorance and habitual drunkenness were such, 
that I was called upon by the officers and crow^ for the 
safety of the vessel and lives, to take the commaml out 
j of his hands ; wliich I did. When he got on shore, he 
cut his throat in a tit of Jclimtm tniiiens, Tlio man’s 
character must have become known to the owners, had 
it been their interest to make any inquiry upon the 
subject. I once came home from Portugal in a brig of 
two hundred ton.s, when the second mate was the only 
one on board who knew navigation, the master being i 
perfectly ignorant of that science ; the result of which 
was, that, in a run of five or six days, witli a fair wind, 
we made Capo Clear instead of the Land's End, being 
bound to London from Cape Pinisterre. Seeing tho 
evident danger of such ignorance, 1 was compelled to 
interfere to control the vessel. Such instances are con- 
stant and notorious, from the cireumstanco of examina- 
' tlon being neglected, and qualifiention being considered 
unnecessary in tho niercliant service. Not only is tliere 
no interest in getting good hands, but there is a fearful 
effect in going short-handed. Merchant vessels are to a 
shameful extent inadequately manned. 1 once came to 
England in a brig which could only afford two hands 
to each w'Rtcli. Tho man at the helm was frequently 
obliged to leave his post to lot go ropes in a squall at 
niglit. In one ease the vessel was almost lost from this 
circumstance off Capo St Vincent In a moderate gale, 

■ it was necessary, to cut away from the yard a fore-top- 
sail,' whtdi could not bo furled, from her having only 
three meni and two boys in a vessel of 250 tons.* 

* If the lives of the men are lost, does the widow’hood 
or orphanage or any sucli loss fall on the own^Ts?* 
‘No: on the contrary, the owners frequently gain. In 
' the cose of the loss of the vessel, there is no claim for 
wages, and the parish supports the widow's and orphans, 
• if any of the men bappon to be married.' 

. ' * losMs oscribable to ignorance, and are those 

lo8se»;wy great?' * Yes ; .1 believe it has been nscer- 
; tatoed, beyond contradiction, that the number of British 
ships lost is more than one in twenty -four; 

j- aiurthat^property to ilie value Of nearly three millions 
.aminally is\thus. lolt to the natitn; chiefly through 
(! ignorance tlie.present system of nautical insurance^ 

. w'hlob' yesseli 0 ^ good premium, however 

'ui)r.afls^M‘d^ye^' .-.IFurthcr, that for every sevmteen 
\ sailoff) who die', Utrdve are drowned or lost by shipwreck ; 
1' ; . 

ftnd that nearly two thousand p^sh annhidly inHIie j 
dec^ Thus hundreds of widows and thohsahds'Of’ 
ch^toi are thrown on precarious ebnrity of the 

It appears to us, as it has long since apj[)eared io 
others, that tlie only remedy for these public and priT 
'tiate wrongs is to place the erection of nil edifices, and ' 
tho sailing of all ships, under the supervision of educab^^' 
and rosponsible surveyors ; and to oblige shippers to " 
cmploy^only propefy-trained and licensed commanders* 

Tho legislature, we believe, has some such arrangement 
in view' ; and if so, it k very desirable it were hasteued 
to a practical issue. 

* . 

ADVENTUJIB OF HERMAN MELVILLE. 

jifii Mki.villk, according to his own account,* was a 
sailor on htard the * Dolly,* an American whaler, which 
visited the cruising-grounds of the Tacifle in the year 
1842. The vessel had been six months at sea, out of 
sight of land, chasing the sperm-whale beneath the 
scorching sun of the line — tlie sky above, the sea around, 
and nothing else. Many weeks had elapsed since her 
fresh provisions had b(H^n all exhau.sted ; there w'as not p. 
a single yarn or sweet potato loft ; nothing but salt horse 
and sea-biscuit, nothing green or fresh to look upon j 
save the inside of her bulwarks, and these were of a vile 
and sickly hue. To .aggravate these evils, unendurable 
enough in all eonscionct.*, the commander was a harsh, i 
selfish fellow', who w ould not have cared, so long as his ^ 
own w'unts w'cro attended to, though his men had been 
living on salted -plank. No wonder that, under these ‘ 
<^ir» unffst:ince8, ihe crew became lamKsick, and that ' 
visions of verdant islands, happy valleys, tropical fruits 
and flow’crs, desertion and liberty, floated before their ’ 
minds. The captain's store of delica<‘ies was not ever- * 
lasting, liowcviT ; an appeal to liis stomach w'tis more 
powxTfnl than one to liis heart, aiid so the Dolly’s prow . 
was at length turntMl*ljiiidwiird. The Marquesas was ! 
h%.r destination ; and thither, in eighteen or twenty \ 
days, the gentle tnuic-winds w afted h T yearning crew. : 
It w'us in the summer of 1842 that they dropped anchor j i 
in the bay of Nukuheva, and just at the time that the 
French Jh ar- Admiral Du Fetit Tbouars was taking ! 
measures for the subjug.ation of these islands. The . 
h:iy and valley of Nukuhova w'crc of coursd in great j 
commotion. It w'lis liigh gala-day with the crew of the > 
Dolly ; find tlK tciTipfcitions of the island, rendered doubly ; 
pow'erful by the memory of the harsh treatment they j 
had experienced ut sea, told among them, ns might have ' 
been expected. Here, then, Herman Melville, in com- 
pany with another shipmate, made up bis mind to deserh - 
and to take his chance among the natives until some ; 
more kindly craft might appetir for lus reception, ‘ 

Having made* their escape in their ordinary sailor ' 
dress, with no iinplcmmits sage their knives, :ind no 
stores save a few biscim, a pound or two of tobacco, i 
and a piece of calico to serve as a present to the natives 
ill case dl need, our two runaways made for the • 
heights of Nukuheva, whence they might Avalch the 
departure of tlie Doily, and bo out of reach of the inlia- ; 
bitaiTts, w'hq never leave tho bosoms of their valleys — i 
each tribe .posses.sing its vjde, to which they are ; 

confined nt once by the surrounding heights and the i 
fear of Ijieir neighbours. To these heights they forced 
tlielr wiiy through jungle and cane-brAc, drfi|mhq|l do 
the skin by heavy rains, Drui.scd, torn, and DiGedin^. 

At the height of .3000 feet night fell arouud^tliem, cold, 
weary, and hungry ; the ridn and friction hod ground 
their* biscuit to pulp, and this pu^j^ Vas rendered all but ^ 
uneatable by the juice of the tobacco, which had been 
thrust into the same receptacle. Tliey looked afvttiid 
them for fruit, but they were above the region of the ^ 

cocoa-nut and bread- tree; and, unsavoury as theff bk-' ^ 

• 

* Korrntii'O of a Four Months* Residence ai^ng tho of 

a Valley of the Merqueuas Islands. By llcnmuraelville, Loudom ' 
MuriMf. IWO. 

• . 
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cuifi pulp might be* it w:)# their oi^ly resource. Wliat 
they had might huTe sufBlCjra for h suiglo meah but the 
Ihuly ivotild not sail for iMit dr ten days, and to de- 
Bcehd fn>m their ^ecutitsl till then, would be to dcieat 
the project for Which they had already hazarded their 
fame aud fortune. What then was to be done? ‘ After 
'a*bnef discussion^ in which both of us expressed ou^ 
resolutUm of hot descending into thu bay until tbe'shi{)*s 
departure, I suggested to tny companion that, little of if 
DB there was, we Bhoutd divide the Ijgead Into six equal 
portiouB) each of whidi sliould be a (iiiy*s allowance for 
both of us. This proposition was assented to ; so I took 
the silk kerchief from my neck, and cutting it with my 
ki^ife' into half-a-dozen cHpial ]»ieccs. proceeded to make 
an exact division. At tirst Toby, witli a degree of fas- 
tidiousness that seemed to ml? ill-timed, was for piekii^t; 
out the minute particles of tobacco with wliich tlA 
spongy mass was mixed ; but against this puceeding I 
protested, as by sucli an oiieratioii we must have greatly 
diminished its' quantity. Wlicn the division w^as ac- 
coniplislied, w'e found that a day’s allowance for the 
two was not a great deal more than w'hat a table-spoon 
! might liold. Kaeh scparalo portion we immediately 
i rolled up in the bit of silk prep.'ired for it ; and, joining 
I them altogether into a biuhII package, I committed 
them, with solcnin injunctions of iidelity, to the custody 
of my companion. JPor the reniaiuder of that day we 
resolved to fast, as we had been fortillcd by a breaklkst 
in the morning ; and now starting again to our feet, w'e 
looked about us for a shelter during the night, whicli, 
from the appearance of the heavens, promised to lie a 
dark and tenqwstuous one.’ ^ 

Still holding inland towards the central heigh ts^'of the 
island, from which the valleys radiate like thu spokes of 
j a wheel, our adventurers caniv. to a wiiterfall, under tl^e 
j cliff of which they proposed to rest till the morning. 

. The night was wet and gusty ; so, Blaiitihg a fe\v fallen 
I braiudies against the precipice*, and coveritig them with 
! loaves ‘and withered grass, they ‘crept under afid dis- 
I posed their wearied botlies as tlu^y could best contrive. 

I * Shall I ever forget that horrid uight ? As for poor 
j /foby, I could scarcely get a n'ord out of him. It woidd 
I have been some cohsoLition to have heard his voice; 
• but he lay shivering thu livelong night, like a man 


head, while his back Was supported against tliu dripping 
side of the rock. During tliis wreh;bed night there 
seemed nothing wanting to complete the iCrfcct misery 
of our condition. The rain descended in such torrents, 
that our poor she Her proved a more mockery. In vain 
did I try to elude the incessant streams that poured 
upon me. By protecting one part, 1 only exposetl an- 
other ; and the water was contiimally llnding some new 
opening through whicii to dreiieli us. I have had many 
a ducking in the course of my life, and in general care 
little about it; but Hit iiccuumlated horrors of that 
night, the death-like coldness of tiie place, the appalling 
darkness; and tlie dismal sense of our forlorn condition, 
almost unmanned me.’ As might lie exptctcil, the 
earliest peep of dawn found them stirring from this un- 
comfortable rcsMng-phice; and having despatclied their 
scanty breakfast of biscuit pulp, they wcr«2 once more 
oti their journey. After tKrce or four days of toilsome 
wandering by day, and lairing hy night under tliu 
shelter of rocks or fallen trunks, their ndseraUlc stock 
e|^p¥byhiuon wai'ennkUmed ;vand there was now no alter- 
native but to descend into the first valley, and risk a 
reception w!ith the natives. To turn back to the Nuku- 
hevans would iiave ^cen madness, as these people were 
Bufe to deliirer tlmm up to the vessel in hope of reward; 
to diako bap*hazard descent Was a more liib-lotteiy — 
they^ight full into the hands of the mild and gentle 
IJapputurs ; but they were quite as likely to enter the 
! valley : <3»f the Typees, reppted the most fierce and 
caanibal of. the hfarquesaus. Descend, bowerer, tlu^ 
nmatk or starve where they were. Their biscuit brumbs 
were gone, and^ the cbf wing of 'succulent ^Oots and 
young buds was but a teniporory ex])cdicnt ^ 


Taking, then, the first watercourse that oftbred, they 
commenced their descent tp the mohs fertile low lands. 
Ifrom the narrowness of Dm gorge, and the liteepiicss 
of its sides, tb^rc was no mode of advancing but by 
wading through the water; stumbling every moment 
over the impediments which lay hidden under Its sur-v 
face, or tripping against tlm huge loots of trees. ...But 
tlie most annoying hindrance we encountered was from 
a multitude of crooked boughs; which, shooting out 
almost horizontally from the sides of the chasm, twisted 
themselves together in fantastic masses almost to tbo 
surface of the stream, afibrding us no passages ex- 
cept under the low arches wliich they formed. Under 
these wc w'erc obliged to crawl on our hands and feet, 
sliding olong the oozy surface of the rocks, dr slipping 
into the deep pools, and with scarcely light enough to 
guide us. Occasionally we would strike mir heads 
against some projecting limb of a tree ; arid while im- 
pnidontly engaged in rubbing tiic injured part, would full 
sprawling among fiinty fragments, cutting and braising 
ourselves, whilst tbo unpitying waters flowed over our 
prostrate bodies. Belzoni, worming himself through the 
subterranean passages of the Egyptian catacombs, could 
not have met with greater impediments than those we 
here encountered. But wc struggled against them man- 
fully, well knowing our only liope lay in advancing. 
'LWards sunset we halted at a s^xit Where we m.ade i)ro- 
paration for passing the night. Here wo constrncte*! a 
shelter in much the same way as before ; and brawling 
into it, endeavoured to forget our sufferings.’ Having 
continued their descent on the following morning, they 
soon can>e to a rocky jirecipicc, no.'irly a hundred feet in 
depth, that extended all across the ehiinuel, aud over 
which the wild stream poured in an unbroken leap. On 
cither band the walls of the ravine presented tbeir over- 
hanging sides both above and bedow the fall, afibrding 
no means wliatever of avoiding the cataract by taking 
a circuit round it. Desperate men will often accomplish, 
it is said, what would utterly baffle the most skiltVil and 
itautioua; and so it was with our adventurers. The 
sides of the ravine were covered with eurious-lookhig 
roots, some three or four inches in thick iicss, and severe 
feet long, wliich, after twisting among the fissures of 
tlio rock, shot ficrpendicularly over it, and ran tapering 
to a point in the air, hanging over the gulf like so many 
dark Icicles. Tliey covered iie-irly the entire surface of 
one side of the gorge, the lowxst of them reaching even 
to the water. Many were moss-grown, and decayed, 
with their extremities Snapped off; and those in tbo 
vicinity of tlio fall were slijipery with moisture. Their 
scheme was to intrust tliemsclvcs to these treacherous- 
I looking roots, and, by slipping down from one to another, 

I to gain the bottom I Toby, tlie lightest and most active, 

I coninieiiecd this dangerous descent ; our hero followed, 
cautiously transferring himself from Hie root down 
which he first slid to a couple of others that were near 
it, wisely deeming two strings to his boW better than 
oue, and taking care to test their strength before he 
trusted his weight to them. ‘On arriving' towards 
the end of the second stage in this vertical journey^ anil 
shaking the long roots that were round tne, to my cou- 
Bternation they snapped off, one after another, like bo 
many pipe stems, and fbll in fragtnents agidbst the sidb 
of the gulf, splashing at last into the waters, beneath. 
As one after another the treacherous roots to 

niy grasp, and fell into the torrent my hwt puik, 
within me. The branches by whioh I.was Susbjmdi^d ■ 


clutched frantically at tbo mdy rp0 - 

moined near me;, bat in vsite- I ^ 

tlioiigb my fingerd wsre /vidUiln of it. 
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it. Xt vibjrated tiolontl^ under th^ #ud^ 
forturifttely did liot gjjre way* My' bridn gJrew; d.i«^ 
with the idea of the rijdc X had Jprt tm and! 

involuntarily, cfefed my eyes in Mtut the ww ef the 

depth, beneath mh. . for the instant safe* and I 
uttered a detout ^acubitjiod tH tliaujmgivlng for my 
escnpe.’ .. 

We need not follow oUr adventurers through every 
difficulty and hairbreadth escape in their decent to 
the volley \ enpugli to state that they reached, it, worn- 
out and hun^y, aiid found it the abode, not, as ex- 
pected, of tlie gentte Happar, but of the warlike Ty pee. 
They were first discovered by a boy and girl, who in- 
I stantly gave the alarm ; and in less than twenty niinutes 
they were, surrounded by half the inhabitants of the 
I valley. After considerable scrutiny and questiooing— a 
questioning which was all but unintelligible— the natives 
seemed pleased with the new-comers, admitted them into 
one of their best bamboo houses, and placed before them 
a repast consisting of cocoa milk and pooe-poee — iho 
latter a staple article of food among the Marquesans, 
manufactured from the produce of the hread-lkuit tree. 

* Dat ing the repast, the natives eyed us with intense 

curiosity, observing our minutest iiiotions, and appear- 
ing to abuodaut matter fur comment in tlte 

most trifling occurrence. I’heir surprise mounted tlie 
highest when we began to remove our uncomfurtable 
garments, which were saturated with rain. They 
scanned the wluteness of our limbs, aud seemed utterly 
unable to account for the contrast they presented to lliu 
swarthy hue of our faces, embrowned by a six luuutlis" 

i exposure to the scorcliing suii of tlm line. They felt 
out' skin much, in the same way tliat a silk -mercer 
I wtnild bundle a remarkably fine piece of satin ; and .'\uiiu 
: of them went so far in their investigation as t(f apply 
, the olfactory organ,* After supper they were regaled 
I wit): a pipe) and alK)ut midnight the group around thorn 
! uruduHUy dispersed, leaving only those who ap^H^arod to 
be permanent inmates of the bouse. Those individuals 
now provided them with mats to lio upon ; and then ex- 
tinguishing the tapers that had been buri\ing. tliruw 
themselves down to sleep, allowing our adventurers to 
follow their example. Thus entered they upon their 
sojourn in the valley of Typee, ignorant whether on the 
inoiTow they were to be treated as frieuds, or served up 
as a banquet to the cannibal natives. 

! It was broad day when our hero awoke, and by this 
time *thc house was nearly filled with young females, 
faneifully decorated with flow’crs, who gazed upon me 
ns I rose with faces in which childish deligiit and curio- 
sity were vividly lUirtrayed, After waking Toby, they 
seated l^iemMilyes round us on the mats, and gave full 
plf^ to that, prying inquisitiveness which, time out of 
mind, lias been attributed to the adorable sex. As 
tlicse uusophisticated young creatures were attended by 
no jealous duennas, their pnH>;eding8 were altogether 
informal, and void of artifloial restraint. Long aud 
minute was t> 4 e investigation with which tliey honoured 
us, and so uprorious their mirth, that X felt inflnitely 
sheepish.} ^d Toby was immeasurably outraged at 
. their familiarity. These Uvely young ladies were at 
t)m same time wonderfully polite and humane, fanning 

* aside the iu^^ts tliat pccasidiudly lighted ou our brows, 
presenting-^, with food, and eumpassioiiately regardiug 
iiiqinthe midst of iny afllictiona. , But, in siflte of all 
their bkiudishinen^ my feelings of propriety w'cre cx- 
csedifigtjr shocked, mr I could not but consider them as 

- hgvii^ overstepped the due limits of female decorum, 

llavibg ffive^ themselves to their .heart's content^ our 
' young vuitiLnts 4it Jk^ngtli withdrew, and gavo place to 
siiccessjitfe of the otlusr sex, who coutiiiu^ flock- 
nnUl.near noohj by which time, 
^ fl hitec ho peater part of the inhabitants 

of thc\vi^tey.hfi3 thbpiseiv^a m the light of our 

s benl^'anij 1* . . 

itt. ihll/^stinbtteih Atelv}lle teb m 
at |fii;)hwhi<d^' he'*hivl Norod if, descend- 

: iog thgramd %en;j9 elgriuliig aymi^ms} mi 


ii$ tip medical aid was near, the suspiidoa brofsM hi« 
miiid that. he might remaln.thm.a djsgbled pnlbner 
if indoed the disease might not p^yefitalf! 
Qomwiote strove to clieer hiqi. The native ddbtov^ 
exhlbUed his skill in frictions and eiflollientSif*but to 
little purpose; aud for the meantime there nd' rfi- 
s«^co but to submit to be carried Idther and ihitti^, as* • 
the s^hief commanded, on the shoulders of a her^uh^aa. ^ . 
Typee, some six t three inches in height, tii Sias ^ ' - 
style he was borne t| the stream to bathe, to tiie chiefs 
residened', to the salred groves— in fact wherever hIS 
curiosity suggested. Tliougb comfortable iu every re- 
sjujct, nay, though doted on by the natives, our adven- 
turers had no wish to become adc^ted Ty{)ces, and werc^ 
consequently plotting their escape, l^or this purpose it 
w'aa agreed that Toby should steal across the fVontiur 
ridge, pass the llappar valley, and moke for .l^ukuheva, 
where, tcUiw his tale to the French, he might inducq 
tlicm to send a boat to ransom or rescue his disabled 
i^oinpauion. In tins attempt, however, he was com- 
l>l<*tely unsuccessful ; for, even before he had crossed Uie 
frontier, a party of straggling Uappars fell upon him, 
and he only escajied by a rapid flight into the valley of 
T>'{H;e, though not before lie hod received n javelin 
wound, that diaublud liiiii for several days. Ail hope ' 
being cut oft* iu that quarter, they now vraited in par 
tience for some bout to touch at the valley to barter 
with tbo *ryi>ce8 for fruit, pigs, and water. Such an 
oppurtuiiily at length arrived; but, unfortunately, Mel- 
ville was still unable to avail himself of it ; and Toby 
left: him, under promise of returning in three or four 
da^'s with help (roni Nukuheva. Of )iis coinpanion, 
hi'.wc' \ 1 1, lie was fiestlned never to hear again. Whether 
he had goni: oft* in tlie lH)iAs of some passing vessel, had 
reaclieii Xukuheva, and there forgot his promise, or had 
Ihou massacred by the natives in his attempt to escape, 
Melville could qcver learn. The Typt'cs could not by . 
any means bo brought to mention the name of Toby; 
or,* if they did, it was Vaguely to denounce him as an 
un,iratefiil runaway. 

But whatever might have been Toby's fate, now that 
bf* was gone, the natives multiplied their acts of kind- 
ness and attention to Melville; treated him, in fict, ^ 
with a di'gree of deference which could hardly have been 
surftassed bad he been some celestial visitant. In spite 
of all this, he wjis nevertlieless a prisoner: his* athletic 
valet was never from his side; he w'as yarded and 
tended witJi t^e sttictest care j and none of the natives 
w^ould liMten for a moment to any conversation respect- 
ing his departure. The cause of all this kindness he 
was utterly at a loss to discover. Did they regard a 
white man as a curiosity too valuable to part >vitb^ or 
—horrible thought— did they nurse ond nourish him as 
the future victim of some of their cannibid ibstivals? 
Such thoughts lie could not altogether repress; and 
though never uttering the word departure, it was the 
one tlumglit ever upi>errltest in Ids mind. Ills injured 
I limb being so far recovered that he could walk without 
support, hg now roamed over the valley, attended by 
his appointed valet, visited every nook and crannv, 
studied the customs and manners of tlie natives (to 
whicH M O shall heveafUr adlude), conformed himself so 
far to their VP ays as to adopt U\eir dress ; and oven con- 
sented to Ik*, tattooed ; and, If we may judge from his 
relation, was ab()ut to accept a 'Typee bride, on whose*, 
beauty atid geutleness he dwells in Aq^JQIPUsprcdieriiia 
But though our hero thus^evelled in all tfll^Mjbya 
nients of rolyncsiaii life, it was erijoymenk under re- 
straiut Tbo gUwions festivals of tlie chiefs, the danc- 
ings and rejoiciitgs, the iove-wandciings with hte chosen 
Fayaway, would have been rejected at any hour for the 
Ikail of an English voice, or the sight of a whaler’s ten’g- 
boat $ror was he destined long to dream of suoh an 
occurrence; for one rnomiog tbe valley was slafrtled 
from its propriety by the arrival of a native sttanger, 
whose looks, gestures, and words were regarded by thfi 
Typees with more than human reverengs. Thisi^g' 
tabo^ Morquesan from Ntikuheva s one who had 
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,to Trander where he chose., iritliout molestation, and one 
vr}vo6e presence was eag^Iy sought after by the chiefs, 
who were anxious to learn the proceedings of thd 
£'i%nch. f Mari^ ’ was his name. He had been taken? 
when a' boy, to pydney by: the captain of a trading ves- 
sel, and had, im addition to ids other qualities, acquired 
a smattering of KagUsln - From this imlivldual Melville 
learned what was going on at Nukuheva; and a scheme 
might have been concocted for our/- hero's release, had 
not bis anxiety betrayed him ; and/no and Mar;noo were 
instantly separated by order of tlic chiefs. Was ever 
poor adventurer born under a more unlucky star? 

Another montlx had scarcely passed by, when the 
walley again rang with shouts of ' Marnoo perni,' and 
the tabled stranger once more made Ids api)eanincc. 
This time he had come frofn his natiA^e valley of Vi|oe- 
arka; and the thought instantly struck Melville tHut 
thither he might escape, and then take liOs chance of 
getting to Ivukuhcva, provided he could enlist the 
sympathies of Marnoo in his behalf. liut * my heart 
sunk within me when, in his broken Englisli, ho an- 
swered me that it could never be elTectcd. “ Kannaka 
no let 3 'ou go nowhere,” he said ; “ jrou taboo. Vtliy 
you no like to stay ? Plenty moee-moec (sleep)— plenty 
ki-ki (eat) — plenty w'hiheneo (young girls). Oh, very 
good place Typee ! Suppose you no like tliis bay, why 
you come? You no hear about Typee? All white men 
afraid Typee, so no white men come.” These words 
distressed mo beyond belief ; and when I again related ! 
to him the circumstances under which ! had descended I 
into the valley, mid sought to enlist his sympathies in { 
my behalf, Vjy appealing to the bodily misery 1 eudnrvd, 
he listened to me with impatience, an(lf out inc s'nort by 
exclaiming passionately — Me no hear you talk any 
more; by by Kannaka get mad, kill you and me too. 
No i you see he no want you to speak to me at all — 
sec? Ah I by by you no mind — you get well, lie kill you, 
eat you, hang you head up there, like Happar Kaiinuka. 
Now, you listen ; but no talk any tnore. Py by I go ; 
you sec way I go. Ah! then some night Kannaka all 
moee*moee (sleep) ; you run away j you come Pueearka. 
I speakPueearknlCaunaka— henoharm you. Ah! then | 
1 take you iU 3 >’ canoe Nukuheva, and y'ou no run away 
ship no more,” * 8o saying, Marnoo left him, and cmi- ! 
gaged in conversation with the chiefs. 

Here, ihen, was a way of escape for poor Melville; and 
he instantly sot about to accomplish But night after j 
night> as he attempted to steal from tnc hiaisc, his over- | 
watchful valet was in a moment his side ; and his | 
excuses fur rising at such untimely liours were as in- ; 
stantly nullified by the objects he sought being placed I 
by liis side, llis'last and only hope v/as to wait the | 
arrival of some boat in the bay, his determination being, 
in such an event, to itiach the sea at ail hazards. Ue 
had recently witnessed ooings in the Valley w'hich made 
him more uneasy than over. The men who could revel 
over tlie carcase of a Hnppar, would have little coin- 
pttuction, in case of oifence, to do the same with the 
plutupor body of an American. Nearly tltfoe weeks 
jiad elapsed since the'< second visit of Marnoo, when one 
morning the valley was startled by the shouts of, * Toby 
has’ arrived here!' and the reader inaj' well gubss of 
Melville's sensations. Wijiiethcr it was Tooy or not, it 
was dear a boat was in tho bay, to which tlie crowd 
was fast hurrying; and, mounting on his vale^^’s shoul- 
ders, advoc;.V.u«7 was arocceding seaward with the 
Ihrofig. Mark, however, his disappointment when the 
chiefs ordeied him to stay, and forlwde any one to render 
him assistance, believing tliat his lameness would pre- 
vent hbi getUng to beach. The crowd still hurrying 
seaward, left Melville in a gre.at measure to himself; so, 
Atiiaigg a spear, he supiiortcd himself as ho best could, 
and inada ibr tlie bay. When he reached the open space 
that^ lay between the groves and the s^ he saw an 
Fnglish »wiiate-hoat lying With her bow i^ii^d from 
tho shore,' and only a few fathoms from it. She was 
maQned>^by ilvo»i 8 l 8 nder 0 ; and a sixth, dressed in Euro- 
pean cl<Hhcs, stood on the shore, negotiating with the 


Typccs. Tills was Karakoec, a tabooed Kannak, whom 
Melville had often sccii on lioard the Dolly at Nuku- 
heva, and who w.'ia treating for his rausom by ofibring 
a musket, some bags of iwwdcr, and several jjieces of 
calica The Typees, however, turned from his offers 
with disgust, and motioned him from their shores, 
threatening to pierce him with tlxeir sjpeArs if he ad- 
vanced another step. Our hero now urged the Kannak 
in an agony of despair; but he too was sehsed, and com- 
]>cUed to sit down. ,, , , 

It was clear the Typees were not disposed to pwi-t 
with him. Seeing this — *In despair, and reijkless of 
consequences, 1 exerted all my strength, aftd shaking 
myself free from the grasp of those who held me, 1 
sprung upon my feet, and rushed towards Karakoec. 
TJie rash attempt nearly decided my fiitc ; fori fearful 
that T miglit .tilip from them, several of the islanders 
now raised a simultaneous shout, and pressing upon 
Karukoce, they menaced him with furious gestures, 
and actually forced him into the sea. Appiillcd at their 
violence, tho poor fellow, standing nearly to ttie waist 
in the suif, endeavoured to pacify them; but. at length, 
fearful that they would do him some fatal violence, he 
beckoned to his comrades to pull in at once, and take 
him into tlie boat. It was at this agonizing moment, 
when I thought all hope was ended, that a new contest 
arose between the two parties who had accompanied me 
to the shore. Blows were struck, w^ouuds were given, 
and blood ilowed. In the interest excited by tiie fray, 
everj' one liad left me excci>t Murlieyo, Kory-Kory, and 
poor dear Fayaway, who clung to me, sobbing indig- 
nantly. 1 saw that now or never was tho moment 
Clasping my liands together, I looked imploringly at 
Marhevo, .and moved towards the now almost deserted 
beach. The tears were in the old man's eyes; but 
neither ho nor Kory-Kory attempted to hold me, and I 
soon readied tlie Kaniiuk, wiio liud been anxiously 
w atching my movements. The rowers pulled in as near 
as they dured to the edgo of the surf ; 1 gave one paf ting 
embrace to Fay a way, who seemed speechless with sor- 
rows and the ]ie.x;t instant I found myself safe in the 
boat, and Karakoec by my side, w ho told the rowers at 
once to give way* 

The danger, however, was not past. The javelins, 
of the Typees were now hurled after them in shoivers ; 
and as the roivers had to pull against a strong heacl 
wind, the boat made so little way, that several of tlie 
chiefs stripped, and, wdtli their tomahawks in their 
teeth, plunged into the water, in hopes of detaining 
her. * U w<)5 all a trial of strength : our natives pulled 
till their oat's bent again ; and the crowd of swmiiner.s 
shot tlirough tlie water, despite its roughness, with 
fearful ra])idity. By the time we had reached the head- 
laiuf, the savages were spread right across our course, 
(^ur rowers got out their knives, and held them ready 
between their teeth, and 1 seized tho boat-hooki We 
were well aware that, if they succeeded in intercepting 
us, they would practise upon us the, manebuvre which 
has proved so fatal to many a boat’s crew in these seas ■ 
— they wmuld grapple the onrs, and, seizing hold of the 
gunwale, capsize the .boat, and then we ^should en- , 

tirely at their mercy. After a few breathless, moments, 

I discerned Mow-Mow. Tlie athletic islander, with his 
tomahawk between liis teetli, was dashing the w^iiter,. 
before him till it foamed again. He was tlxe nearest ^ to / 
us ; and in another instant be would .have j»eized cue of 
the oars. Even at the moment I felt hortpr at the aetr 
I was about to commits but it was no time ‘pi^ or . 
compunction, and, with a. true aim, Bnd.ex^ting'.fldlmy 
strength, 1 dashed the^bpqt-liook at .Tt strack4< 
him just below the throa^ and forced^ hiiii downwards.' ' 
1 had no* time to repeat my blow but. 1 M>ir*Xdm>y»so ^ 
to the surface in the wake of the .^nd hevl^r snaOl'/ 
I forget the ferocious expressibk^^ijbie^cmit^i^ 
Only 6Ae other of the saeaget He 

seized (he gunwale s/but^ the jH^fes/.'pf onr rowers so 
mauled hi^ vristis, tjiat'' M\Wj|ii to q^t his hold, 
and the next miaute wo wOri^ past' tliem ail, and in 





safety. Tho strong i^cltemeDt which had thus far f 6ach/reign being 13 years. The thr66 Daoiiih* winces ' 
kept me u]), now left me, atnl t fcH back ikiniibg ihto of Kngland reigned only twenty^sev^ 
the arms of Karakoce.* ‘ In course of the day he ^rotn' 1014* tu 1041; while the reign of...®4^4'tlie 
was lifted on board .the iJ.iilia,* where, under pro{>er GOftfcs^or, by whom' they were immedlatbly ' 

treatment, ho speedily re^yered the use of his injured and who is regarded as among»«the mpst distingUishiS. ' 
limb, and became, we have no doubt, a more steady of the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, extended to ft '^luaitter . 
wid enduring, seaman. ■ ’ ‘ ^ • of a century. From the time of tho Norman Conqcfl^t/ 

Such was the jsdventnte of Herman Melville among in 1006, to the elosQ of the Tudor dynasty in ieQ«% therd-' 
the most dreaded, inhahitahts of the Marquesas. The we?b twenty-two monarchs in England, whose fiveragq^, 
boat wdiich 'effected his deliverance belonged to an age at death was A, and each of whom reigned, oh an 
Apstralian vessel, which, being in distress of men, bad average^ 24 years i%d 5 months. In this mitnbbr Ed-.' 
put into Nukuheva* to recruit her crew. The captain ward V., who wai 


5 months. In this mitnbhr Ed-.' 


put into Nukuheva* to recruit her crew. The captain ward V., who was ^motliered in the Tower by order of 
having been informed by Knrako.ee, who had gained his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
his intelligence from Marnoo, that an American sailor TH., is not included, he being but a child of twelvU 


\vas detained in the neighbouring bay of Typee, sup- 
plied suitable articles to offer as ransom, and the gene- 
rous .'Kannaj^mmcdiatcly undertook the adventure 
end so successfully. 


GE AND REIGN OF MONARCHS* 


years old at his father's death, Ind regarded nomitialliy | 
as king for only two montl]|9 and a few days. Of these 
minarchs only three died under forty years of age. 
'Hicse ivcrc Richard II., said to have been murdered 
after his lleposition at the age of 33 ; Richard Ilf., 

I slaiii at ilte battle of Rosworth at the ago of 33 ; and 
I Edward VI., who died in his 17tii year. Tlie oldest 


'ihiB caused which affcct.tho health and duration t)f life of these English sovereigns, and the only one whose 
of mankind, and the average age at wlileli mdlviduids years numbered threescore and ten, was Elizabeth, 
engaged in various professions die, have been for some ^he reigned forty-five years ; a longer time than any 
time, and are now, exciting cousiderable attention. The monarch, wdth the exception of Henry lU. and 

labonw 6f Boveniment officers, and others, in preparing jj**7r* former of ijhom reigned llfty-s«, and 

ifii* o u X. the latter fifty -one years. Resides Elizabeth, the ages 

stivtistioia taffies, &c. have brought to light many re- monarchs exceede<l 60. Th4se wre, 

suits of a curious and instructive kind. Not the least *vVilliam the Conqueror, 63 ; his son, Henry I., 68 ; 
interesting amongst tho results of these inquiries, arc Henry HI., 6.^; Edward I., 6C; and Edward' III., 63. 
those which show the average duration of life iu various It is wortiiy of notice that .all tlicso princes, with the 
professions, and which prove that all those eng.aged in cxc^-ption of Henry HI., .ire regarded by historians as 
pursuits which are attended with niucli montai excite- talents, energy, and skill. Both 

meMt.*ind care, do not, as a general rule, live so h.ug as Conqueror,, aiid his son M ilhain Rufus, 

\ u'et their deaths by accident— the former by a fall from 

those whoso occupations require mere bodily exertion. ^ ^ ^ 

For example, it has been estimated, by J)r Bellefronl, Forest. 

that tho average age at deatli of those who reach their Ij, impossfbte U> ascertain from the early history of 

twenty-eighth year, is, among barristers, 62 ; physi- Scotland the duratioiv>f the lives of many of the kings 
cians, merchants, and farmers, C l *, clergymen, C5 ; of that country. Twenty-four are said to have reigned 
poets, 61; artists, 62; professors in universities, C.3j; from 843 to which wmld give an average of 

and military officers, 6-U. When wc consider the very about 13 years t(.‘ «ach rei.gn. From ?. statement of the 


arduous and harassing nature of the duties of monarchs, 
and the dangers to which, in former times especially, they 
have been exposed, wc will not l)c surprised to find the 


.ages of thirteen sovereigns, wiio ruled from 115.3 to 
1567 — tliat is, from the time of Malcolm IV. to that of 
James VI. — it appears that their average ago at death 


average age at death, among such of them as pass their ivas 46, and each reign extended, on an average, over 
twenty -eighth year, estimated at 56-}. It may be intc- 29 years. Taken in the aggregate, therefore, the sove- 
rosting to give some details regarding the :igos of various reigns of Seotlai)d» though younger than those of Eng- 
monarchs that have ruled in several countries. land, reigndh for longer periods. The ages of two of 

Taking the ages of 196 sovereigns, who, from the those Scotch kings exceeded 70; namely, William the 
ninth to tho ninotcenth century, ruled in Europe and J.ion, ivho died in 1214, aged 72; and Robert II., who 
China, it will be found that their average age at death died in 1371, aged 74. All the others, with tlie ex- 
was 50 years, and that of this number only eighteen ception of Robert Bruce and Alexander II., died at ages 


reached the age of threescoro and ten. This is a dif- 
ferent result from that quoted above, but it is explained 


under 50. 

From the aopession of James VI. to the death of 


by the fact, that this calculatiou embraces several kings William IV., there have been eleven kings of the United 
w'ho never reached their twenty-eighth year. The Kingdom, whose aveni^c age W death w?as 68, and each 
oldest monarch of the above number was Kien-lung, the of wdiom reigned on nn average 21} years. With tbe 
grandfather of the present emperor of China, who died exception of C3iarlcs I. and Qneen Anne, none of th<?se 
in 1798 at the age of 88; the next to him,* in point of sovereigns' died under the age of 50 ; the age of one, 
age, was George HI. of Great Britain, who may bo George III., exceeded and of George II. and William 
called the coutemporary of Kien-lung, and whose ago, IVaexcceded 70, The longest reign was that of the third 
at his death in Z820. was 82. The only other numunjh George, \\4iicli extended to sixty years j and, with the 
who lived to see his eightieth birtliday was Kubla exception of that of his inmicdiate predecessor, air the 
Khaiv fourth . son of the psuowned Jenghis Khaif, %vho others were under a quarter of a century in dura^n; 
ascended tliO throne of China in the year 1281. The the sliartcst being that of Jjnpe^r^jrliich only 'lasted 
aveiaga. number of. years which each of these 196 ino- three years, and tlie nc<(^ st th.4! 
mirehs. reigned was 33, , \ ascended the throne at the advanced age of^, .end, 

Iri^epcandningithe ages of inonarebs hi the difllten^ reigned only seven years, 
countries .embraced io^.the aboyo list, we shall find a From the time of Charlemagge .in 800, to that of* 
difference: 68 regards both, the agOf at death and the Louis XVT. in 1792, there havQsheeh fbrty-flvq kings of 
number of. years of .cmU reign. .Iq rude and unsettled France. The ages of forty of these are ascertamed i 
. the overage Jehgth . of a reign is, comparajtlvely those Avhich arc unascertaiiu^d or doubtful, 

; speakings .shorh lEor mcamplo^ait , is recorded .that, the end of tlie ninth or beginning of the tenth centor^jr, * 
for fi^y.'.yeairf during tJie tlilrd century, there .were Of these, only two exceeded the age of threescore and 
abottlr fifty R^aii.emiH^'Si and while EngdAiid was ten; and these m irnibiig the most remarkatie soye^ 
undcf the dohiiiiiioii ,of .the^J^glQ-S^xj^i’rbm'SdO to reigns that' ever .ridbd fii Fraricc. The- Wjifc waa 
. 1017, there were/4i'toed' king«ft the.i^^^^ of [Oluflcmagnc, who thay be said lib Ave been^d^n- 
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iolidator of the French monarchy, ^nd who died at 
the age of 71, after he had reigned forty-seven years 
as king of Fran(.‘e» and three y^ars ai the first emperof 
of Gcriimny. The secon^M’os Louis XIV., whose»«*ign 
ifl (Considered Uv? most>hrilliant in the annals of France, 
M'hose court fascinated all Europe, and under whom 
t)ie dominion of the French was greatly extended. Iwouis 
■ was sovereign for seventy-two years, and died at the ifge 
. of 77.* SeVon of these French kings lived to excc^ 60 
years of age, and the ages of siy were under 30. Of 
' the latter, one was poisoned, and 1% was suspocted that 
the deaths of other two were brought about by the same 
means. The ninth Louis, who, after his death, was canon- 
ised as a saint, reigned forty-four years, and died at the 
%ge of 56 of the plague, *oflr the coast of Tunis, in Northern 
Africa. 'Hie great Honry^IV. was assassinated in the 
thirty-eightii year of his feign, and fifty-sixth of^tis 
age; an(l Charles VII., after having reigned 39, and 
lived 60 years, died in 1460 from want oi^ood, which 
he refuscwl to eat, from the fear of being poisoned. 'Phe 
average ugc of these Frencli kings at death was 52f, 
and the average duration of each reign 22 4-.5th 3’oars. 

Tile Iiistory of Spain is a very ravelled skein, in con- 
sequence of the country Iiaving been at one time divided 
! into a minilH^r of separnte kingdoms — amdi as those of 
I Navarre, Aragon, Castile?, It is therefore ditficult 
i to arrive at any positive coneliision with reference to 
the ages of the kings who ruled in it. However, from 
the time of Ferdinand of Aragon, under whom Spain 
was, in the end of the fifUiontli century, consolidated 
into one monarchy, (u the death of Ferdinand VI., in 
17.59, eight kings ruled, whose average age at death 
was 55 7-8ths, and each <^f whose « reigns ayeraged 
35^ years. It was during this periml that Spain ac- 
quired so much strength and importance among the 
liowcrs of Furopc. Under these munarehs she obtained 
an enormous amount of wealth from her Ameneaii 
colonies; :md during the reign of (»ne 6f them, Philip 
: TI., she tltted Cut the so-called,, * Inviindhlc Armada,’ 
j This king reigned forty-two years, and was the only 
I one among these Spanish monarchs who reached the 
j ago of threcs('orc and ten. lie was siiniained ‘ Tlw 
I Prudent ;’ tliough it is probable this title \^<is earned 
hr/ore his great naval /mprudence— the unfortunate 
Armada. His immediate predecessor was the renowned 
(’harle.s y., who was emperor of Gernumy as well as 
; i king of ^ain, and who, surfeited with the .splendour of 
j ! courts and the cares of royalty, retired to a convent, 

I ; after he had reigned about forty years, aiA died at tlie 
j I age of 69, 

I ! The empire of Hussla was under the dominion of the 
Tartars until the middle of the thirteenth century, when 
it was freed from their rule by a monarch named Iwan, 
or John. The dyn.isty which has now possession of the 
liussian throne belongs to the family o( Itomanofl’. The 
first czar of this name was Michael, who was elevated 
to that dignity when he was orly seventeen years old. 
This prince was taken from a convent to fill the ilussian 
throne at a time when the country was in a distracted 
state, and when his father, an archbishop, wa^ prisoner 
i n jPolantl. He reigned thirty-three years ; and from 1610, 
when he ascended thq throne, to 1825, when Alexander 
dted, Russia was governed by eleven monarchs (exclu- 
sive of two who died in chftdhood, and whoso reigns did 
not last a year each), whose^ average age at death w as 
44J, and each of whom reigned on an average* for 2\i 
th’e ffdrt0¥y of w^ia, we find an iUostration 
m a rule that holds good iu many other coscs—that ilie 
longest rei;^ is the most conducive to the consolidatioT} 
1 and<extensloin of the gower and development of the energy 
ais^ of a eowtry. The longest rule is. that of 

the Great, which extended to forty-three years ; 
this Anx Ayihg at the age of 53. None of theoo Russian 
sdvereiifna attained the age of threeacoiw and ton ; tlio 
J oldest Vas the Empress Ca%rinc, who died at the age 
of 68, after iholmd reigned thirty-four years. Elizabeth 
and Atme, other encipre^sefiy died at the tGBpoetivo of 

52 sdsd 47. RuMiau empresses have been loager 


livers than the emperors; the average ages of four of 
the Bomanoiflhie JsSlI^wliile of the emperors it it only 
40 3-7th years. Theic reigns are.* however, shorter; 
the. average being 17^ while tiitt of tho emperors is 24 
years^ • 

The first emperor of Germany was Gbarlemagne, who, 
as has iHien stated, was lifcmvise king.of FFaiiuo, au4 
died at the age of 71. The laBt emperor Of Germany 
was the lute Francis IL of Austria, who died in 1835. 
Between these two sovereigns— that, is, between the 
years 800 and 1836— there have been fifty»three Gjft’’- 
inan emperors, thus showing that each reigned, on an 
average, nearly twenty years. Calculatidns based oi; the 
ages of twenty -nine of tbese^ show that their average ■ 
age at death was .55], and tlie average duration of 
their reigns 224 years. This shows these emperors to 
have lived as long ns tlie kings of Spain, and to<havc 
ix'cn cxccicded in age only by tlie kings whtejeigned in 
Britain from 1603 to 1837. This is, tb a great' i^teht, 
ne.C4)unted for by the fact, tliatr nearly all Qormati 

emperors were men of experience, and advan&d iu years, 
before they obtained tbo imperial crown. Thero are 
only two Vhose ages at death were under 35 ; one of 
these was poisoned in 1001, and the other diedof small- 
pox in 1711. 

The kings of Sweden do not appear to have lived | 
to a groat .age. <)f ten monarchs who reigned IVom ; 
1523 to 1792, the average .age at death was 60i, and j 
the .average duration of each reign 21 J years. Here i 
again we perctavo an instance of the same general rule ; i 
to whi(iJi .allusion was formerly made; for the longest of I 
these reigns was that of the great Gustavua Vasa, who ! i 
elevated Sweden to a high position among the nations | 
of EurojHJ, and of whose Jieroic condui'i^ both while : j 
workiwg in the Dalecarliau mine, and wlie,n seated on the | i 
Swc'disli throne?, nil history speaks in high terms. Ho I ; 
died Jit tlie age of 70, after a reign of tlnrty-aix years, ; ' 
Another Swedish Icing who filled all Europe with Ids ' 
fame was Gustavus Adolphus, who was killed at the ;! 
hatih} of Lutzen, whore he was ‘ victorious fw the last ' 
time.’ He lived 38, ond reigned 22 years, 'i'he other 
great military hero of Hweden, iMmrlfis Xll., wa.s killed i 
at the siege of Fredcrieksthall, after ho li.ad r(?igiied | 
22, and liv(*d 36 years, 'rho lives of these two kings j 
show few years, hut many actions; and the restless | 
activity of Charles caused his life to be so crowded with 
(lc(!dB, both good and bad, that it may really be said of 
Jiim, though not quite in .fohnson’s tueaniug, ; 

* Ifo left n nairo at which the wDrld grow pale, • | 

To iMuut a niDral, and adorn a talc.* ' | 

His successor, Frederick T., formerly Frince of Hesse, ■ I 
was the oldest (»f these Swedish monarchs. Ho lived 
75, and reigned in Sweden 32 years. 

The ages of uinoteen sultans, w^ho ruled the Ottoman | 
empire from 14.53 to 1789, are qscertalned, and show , 
an average of 49, tlie average duration of each reign • ' 
having been 17] years. Only one of these Uve4 to I 
threescore and ten. Thgt was Solyman 1T„ wlio died '■ 
in 1566. In this list of nineteen are uicludefi five Ma- , 
houiets, the 3aningc8t of whom died at tho age of 44, ! 
after reigning eight yeaf9. 

'J’he hi8tt»ry of the Chinese, as preservc4 hy theiwr = 
selves, is perhaps the most complete rcco^ possesscil ■ 
by any nateqn. it extends as for back as the common j 
date for Noah’s fior>d ; aqd though much is regarded by ! 
soiim as fabubus, still the portion that may ,he, con- 
sidled authentic embraces a more e;i£ienfivp juried 
thsa the history of any European nation. " The present . 
inquiry will not, however,* be. as»ste4 by j^petrating : 
into the very remote poxtltous^Qf Chjoese.'history : a I 
period of about eight cehkriea.hjte j^fier^fore been 
selected, from which to aaceiteto m the eni- 

perors. Of thirty-s^ who sat onttuQ throne 

from 977 to 1795, this average m at death 46S,'aud 
the average duration of each m|in.)ihottt "twenty Voar8> 
Of this pmnbet six sixteen unfter 40 , 

and mAOte&i under 50 years ef Id. thd year 1721/ 
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the empeipf K^f^Ty csoMpletjpd the sixtieth year of his 
reigfn, . He wa* the iOhlnesci opii]^]^y .lsh<»e rule 
had lasted so loi)^, ‘and th^ iiigoioingrs of his 

subjects bn the ■ ooeasSon' YrcHpe re^y . groat His reign, 
isrhich lasted another' yeal» is the longest recorded in 
the Cidnese fl^nais. .He died at tlio of 69. His 
reign vras' marked by two very important circum- 
stances. The- first was the commenoement of the trade 
with Hnrope in tea $ and the second, the introduction 
among the Chinese, by Father Verhiest, of the art of 
OMting cannon. -Wis Father Verblgstwas a missionary 
of the Jesuits/ and rose to be chief mathematician to 
the Ctnnese emperor. He was greatly lampooned by 
many of his brethren in Europe, for putting such power- 
ful instruments of warfaro into the hands of the Chinese ; 
blit he had the satisfaction of receiving t)ie approval of 
the high dignitaries of the church for what he had done. 
The grandson of Kang-ly was Kion-lung, wlio, on 
mounting the imperial tlirone, took a solemn oath that, 
in the^eveht of the gods permitting him, like his grand- j 
father, to reign for sixty years, he would then show his | 
gratitude for such a disting^nshed favour by resigning 
the crown to his heir. X cuyious vow, which he livud 
to keepj for in 1795 he abdicated in favour of Kea- 
king, father of the present emj)eror of China. The 
reigns of these two empprors, Kang-ly and Kien-lung, 
extending as they did over a period of nearly u century 
nnd n quarter, are perhaps the most important in 
Chinese history ; for in them was flr.st commenced the 
breaking up of that exclusive nationality which Inni 
ji’alously guarded the Chinese people from intercourse 
with f’.feigners, and prevented that interchange of 
thoughts and commodities wdiicli has hitherto proved 
an efllcient promoter of civili8aUc)m«|0d an adiuir dMo 
preserver of peace. 


Colttmn 

SKttVANTS.— ny MADAMV: GUI /or. 

[ JlnnsietiP <lo Pound— Aujoistus, his Son.] 

M. do, 7>.- -August as, I hope you liavo returned (hat 
mask that you took from (Icorge, as 1 desired youJ' 

I //'//«si!//4t {in a jn'oris/t lone). — T wjis ohlig(sl to return it ur 
yoii ordered uie;^ but 1 laid not taken it. from him— i was 
giving him what it cost. If George was sulky, and would 
not take the luoney, it was not my fault. 

'1/. dr li . — He did not w.int your money, but wislied 
* o K< ep his niask. You i\?id no right to cumpel him to clis- 
|io:.c oi’ it, 

lliftve a very good right to make Clwrge do 

as I ehoose. 

M. dr. /A—And what gives you that right? 

Awjnshis.— His father, Antoine, ia your servant. 

At. da yA--And is that a reason why (h‘OTgc siionld have 
no will of his own ? 

— No ; blit it is a reason why he should give up 
to lilt) j mid as a proof that he Knows he should do bO, he 
always does give nn to mo. 'J’o-day, tlnmgJi, he \v(»uld not 
sell me his iiiaxk; lie had no idea of t.iking it from me; and 
only for you, lie certainly would have made me keep it. 

A/, ds li. — ^Well, he will sooh think differently, and will 
horcaftcr rcHiat your authority. 

Au^usius . — I shoiild like to *seo him attempt it. 

A/, da ft.— You shall soon have that Kitisfactlon. An- 
toine had forbidden his rou to use any violenco with you. 


IJchov ^ “ **** 1 
, AtatutiA—fhatge |» intoucl«<l to be my aerva^ eome- 
aayw;h6 has told mu so a huAdred times : ho must then lie 
Sttbffi^iVf) and rospectfnh • • r 

^ ^ suhmiflRive except in those i 

thmn m wTuch hu shall have agreed to obey you : ho will ; 

be resjiectful but so long as you are not wanti ng In j 
W^t IS. due to him. A seivant agrees to obey ip ! 

thing that re.earda Ais master’s scivice, without doing in* ; 
Jury to himself. IIiIb, if a master were to order his setvant ‘ 1 
to ^0 aiftt fight for Uni, or to give him money out of his * 
savings, tlio 8tervant w'buld be free to refuse. | 

Autjuslus.— People do not require such things as those ' 
from a servant. 

M. da i/.— It is equally foolish*and unjust to ask thelh ’ 
to work and run about for j^u, so as to injure tlieniselvcs, 
oijito oblige tliern to give up what belongs to them at a 1 
|Xice they do not agree to. If you try to compel your scr- \ 
vnnt by fordc to do what is unsuitable, then he Ioi»i‘a bis 
respect for you, and resists an much as ho can ; and ho has i 
a right to do so, for he has only agreed to obey yOiir orders: . 
he has not cng;igrd to expose himself to any other risk, j 
if he disobeys them, than that of being reprimanded or ' 
diseharged. If you go farther, you break your agreement: ‘ 
abuse, as well as a blow, reliwiKes ;i servant from all duty. 

Aiif^mluit . — ^'riiorc are, however, servants who continue ; 
their duty although tlicy an' overworked or ill-treated by ; 
tlieir m:ist(*T. I have heard my cousin Arroand abuso lus ] 
groom, and even throat en him with his whip, because he * 
wa« bleeding a horse bsidly ; and yet Jack continued his : 
work witliout answering a word, bo«Mmsc he knew vciy' well i 
that ha must l>oar it. “ > 

M. da It . — What would he have done to Jack if, as his ' 
master very well do«*n'cd, he had answered him imprrtl- ’ 
ncntlyiP s * 

A'fffiiidns . — Tie would hare turned him out of doorfl, ami 
not have given him a ehararter, so tluit he would not have ’ 
been able to get another ]ducc. j 

A f. do //.- -«o, 11 m n, iiiastcrH have the pow'er of ill-treating i 
their feervauts ;ps mui-li as they ; and if every mastu’ ; 

were to net in thi;» way, nil bcrwwt.s wouhl bo obliged to i 
bt‘ar it ? ' ” . 

Avntidns. — Of course they woulfi. 

iU. dr R— Bui if all senants were to t.akc it into their 
neJulH to resist Ihe’f' iiiasier.s. linn the ir leters would have 
t<» henr it, or to do witlMuit frcrvante. 

A»f}n.dm.' ^ Tliat is* vvliat ran never happen. ■ 

.1/. de ii.- It is what would l».ipi>en were servieo to be- ’ 
come so intolerable that ptbple c*oiild not endure it, and • 
eonseqiieiitly had no inten sl in attemling (htTr nuintorH. ! 
But masters and |evv;n»tK, being neeessary to e:iel» other, ‘ 
have found A, ibr iheir advantago — tiio one to be kind, ’ 
tbe oilier to be ros])urtful and sni»iTii«sive. It. i.s, then, lie- ■ 
eause them are many good iiiasieis, whom it is their intc- 
lost to serve, that servants are resiieetfui even to hml ones. ! 
Therefore he who abuses this rcsiA'ct is a coward, who ’ 
takes {idvTinfagc of the. goodness of others by sheltering ; 
himself behind thciTi, that Ite may do wrong with im- ' 
pnnity. » • * 

JU VENII.^ I>EI.1NQU]-;N'CY. 

At the last Cheshire quarter-sessions, held at TCnutsford, 
^Ir Sadler, clfief eonstnbh' of SioeKport, made his first of a ; 
series of formal reports to JMr Tiattbrii, tlie elniuinan of the ' 
sessjpns, on the htate of juvenUe ilelimpieney in tliis divi- ■ 
siou of the ^ninlY, nud of tiie causes ineiling tlieroto. As , 


1 li* “ J 4 1 7” "t? V®*’ violence with you, the suhjeet has now beeoim#mie of great a-mi absorbihir 

itsn; im might hurt y^. I have just been telling him tliat interest, not only with tlie leublature/ hut uith the public 
vo^ generally, mifl ;is tlio docui*. «t iu question has become to 


, ^ bv 1.11(16 licluas 

hitherto done so. ' ' 

wotiM lio » pretty thing for Qomko to tiwt 
mo like ofte df nis oqiApanloHs ! 

hlir^* * too foBiiKmr with 

is nA hohi* (luidJiH, to wWi ,q pieke lum 
do wliat 1 ntaMo* . - 

JI-# ^ ^ -C .V A I . S.* 


VTiuiiW IIHiHUa f - 

Af„sli./?.pW|icn you- katfunojright to exitol> oheaienco,' 
you o«i only obtain it by cibaMiy^'.by makinsblt a toquest 
as you would front an 6qnal,Tr % force/ wtdoh ho shall 


generally, and ;is tiu) docuiSdif iu qucntiou has become to 
sumo extent p\ihlie prcqu'^t^^TOih^iiiiiaii^i^lliae^^ 
to the following ratUor lenjrfny extracts by nomUnio ndfc- 
lessly occupied. Mr Sadler eoiniiieiicea by ol^erving : — * 1 
h:vve taken fnim mir prison reuister the naiuc.R of 280 
Juveniles, tdl under the age of 16 y^rs, whose' Arrests ex- ^ 
tended over a period of BCVoTal^earK, wid have made i 
inquiry into their parentage and condition at the time of 
ttpiircliciiHion, us far as wo were aide, with the ^v/ of 
asecrtiuning tho eanHOs leading to so muoh juvenile de- i 
pTftvity, and, if possible., of miggcHting measures to prevent ; 
it. . . . Of these 280, there bre 98 Af whose cirAiunstafrcea 
1 shall »i)eRk particularly. . . . There arc 86 whb;''trero,\ 
strangers unknown to our police. . . thh 
184 ^shall only allude to by a geoAral ot>aemti<m 
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elusion. I will commonco by observinf^, as a general 
aummary, that of the dtt javonilea, 86 have boon trans- 
Dortod, all of whom have boon more than once in custody;^ 
have been in custody more than onoc, but no^ yet 
transported ; and ^10 onlyonoe in custody. . . . Again, of 
those fJJl iuveuilc<i, 6 were orphans, their parents having 
been dead sotne years; 3 of those have beeti transported, 
and 2 more than once in easto<ly ; 13 left without fath^ 

I in infancy, 9 of whom have been transnorted, and 3 
tlian once in enstody ; 10 loft wity )ut mothers, with 
fathers living, 3, of whom were trcai/povted, and 6 more 
j than onoo in oustody ; 7 left withont pitiothors, ami whose 
j fathers W'ci’e men of bad eh'irsKdor, 2 transporletl, and 1 
more than once in cnsto<ly ; H left without lathers, whose 
mothers were ba<l characlors, 2 transported, and 1 inorc 
tAan once in eustodj ^ 6 left wit hot it fjiLliors, whoso 
mothers 'became prostitutes, 2 transported, 5 more than 
i once in custody; H whose fathers were felons, 2 tnifs- 
! |)orted, and 3 more than once in custody ; 4 whose motlnfi-s 
were ft'lftus, 3 transported ; 4 both pari'Uis felons, I trans- 
1 ported, and 3 more than onet* in eiistody ; 22 both parents 
living, f>ut had charatders, 11 t»f whom liave been tvaiis- 
porlcd, and 3 more than once in custody; 10 wlnise 
fathers were driniKardH, mothers creditahle, 1 fransjK^rted, 
it more than once in cu.^totly; and 1 wlntsn father wrifs 
cri'ditahle, hut mother u drunkard, once in custody. In 
-< speaking of chtiracter, 1 include only such parents or guar- 
dians as wore known to he guilty of drunkemie'^s, or gross 
immorality, both in language and liabits, riml leading 
vagrant, idle lives ; many subsisting on the, food or money 
uhtaiiied by their fbildron, expressly trained for such pnr- 
posea. Those known ns felons are separately noticed. 
>\ hat portion of the l.'U which I ha\c iKit particularised 
may have received prope r instruetion, is not for me to 
, detcrniino.’ Tn anotlier portion of tnc report, Mr Sadh'r 
thun enumoratos tlio causes leading -tf (Time Kntire 
absence <f projuT iu^lriiction,' at tiihutahle to Ihc igno- 
rance or iiidifterciice of parents ; tlu' influence of bad 
c.K;nmple, protilgato or drunken habits of parents ; priionts, 
who frem idleness, neglect to provide their famili<‘R with 
ncei^HSuiy food ; ahsouc of duo restraint ♦<ai the part of 
parents, regardless of what assoelations are termed by 
' their cliildnTi; parents wh(» ?tro/ themselves vagrants or 
, pedlars (and this is a large class); ])aroTits who train their 
children to habits of mendieancy, and live theni.sclvcs 
I upon the inocceds ; where parents arc themselves thiexes, 

■ and train uj) their children as such ; the 8('ductjona or iu- 
I duceiiientB of vicicnis compa.nionsln[» ; children left to their 
I oxvn resources, without parents, home, or sheltcT of any 
kind. 'J'heii*cm<^di.'il measures necc'ssary to counteract I hese 
. evils, and which an' pointed out at length in fh<! re|K>rt, 

; may be thiiH suinmed up ; — Moral aiKjt religious iiistruc- 
. tion, nud i>ropcr family diseiplim* ; an alldiatioii of the 
pooi^law, so.astomcot the condition of such jis are not 
only loft witlion*^ pjircnta, but.where neglect or gross pro- 
, fligacy ean be proved with regard to i»arents, by compelling 
such to 8 upt> 0 Tt their children in the workhouse an im- 
provement of the police system, atid of prison discipline, 
j suggesting the principle of bcparatioii in the latter case, 

, tcinj»orary residence in an asylum or diousc of refuge, 

} banishment from the country for a term of years hi ex- 
j trcnio caacs— * the ^ircsclJt treatinent of transports being 
I somewhat mitigati^d as regards juveniles’ — nummary cf'iu- 
initmcnt, increased rigour in the treatment of adult pri- 
soners. Mr Sadler also .states his opinion tlnit Uie cost of 
the alterations, means, and appliances ticce.ssary to carry 
out this flchetne, would be saved by the dioiinutiou ip the 
} number of prasecutions, and cliarge for the ^laiiilenaiice 
' I and apprehension of prisonnm, which would result from its 
: adoption . — Manclmkr Unitaiany February JC46. 

, • .'fi WVSRf 

‘ IfAnoUR AND RjSCllEAllON. 

' Recreation is intended to tlio mind as whetting is to the 
soytho, to sharpen tl: j edge of it, which otherwise would 
grow dull and blnnt. KV, therefore, that spemds his whole 
time in recreation, is ever whetting, never mowing ; his 
grass Ifmy grows and his steed starve : as, contrarily, he that 
always tolls and never rccrentes, is ever mowing, never 
whetting ; laliouring nmrh to little purpose. As good no 
scythe as no edge. Then only doth the work grow for- 
ward, when the scythe is so seasonably and modeiately 
whetted tfiat it iQ^y cut, and so cut that it npiiy have the 
^ help of ttharpcniiig. — BUfiop J£alL * ' . ’ t 


THE POET. 

Anil) life's busy hum and clamour honrse, 
lliinself though not iuitK*eing, yet unsceh, 

The Poot still pursues hU placid course. 

"Wilh quiet pace ami upturned eye sdx'iiu, 

ITo looks regretful on the tinsel mCoiu*. 

'J'he swollen nuthiugH on life'.s witching btsige: 

All to his taste is iirofiticss lUid moan ; 

Far liiglier thoughts his towering mind oitgagc-— 

A fairer, nobler homo, a worthier heritage. 

For lie, x\hilc others crawl along lifo’fl road, 

Seorns the hasii dust, and soars to fancy's bowers— 

Makes, liirk-Hke, in the air his bright abode, ' 

Until his own world of sunlight, love, and tiowors: 

Around his heart Joys fall in plenteous showers. 

And add new vigour to his tii*c1e6B wing. 

While ciirtli-born. dullards count the weary hours. 

And to their parent diuit contented cling, 

True to his native heaven, ho still cloth soar and sing. 

Nature and flod his animating themo, 

The Aelds his study, and tiie woods his books, 

Ho MH?ks tho grassy dell and winipling btrcaui. 

And haunts tho shadowy groves and rushy blduks; 

Even in the meanest things rcad.s hapi‘y looks, 

Iloar.s joyful utterances in tongucless things. 

Finds hweet companionship in lonelii'st nooks. 

How much of Taradisc to ciu'th still clings. 

Far, far beyond tho world’s cold dull imaginings ! 

Jlut ah, be mourns whcn,'tbQpgh, like princely feast, 

Heauty lies Fprca4l o'er every liill and 

Mail still \xill grovel like the brainless beast, 

To Manunon’a drudgery bound with iron chain! 

Bhall spring juit on her beauteous dress in vain. 

Nor honoured man, earth’s great high-priest, affiu-d 
A loving glanco at Nature's fair doiuain / 
lbs only wralUi the dross in eoller ^toreil— 

Living aUino to get, niul getting but to board ? 

Jit* grieveth too that man on man should fri>\\ n, 

T\)at crml/OMtidHiou, eountiy slioidd di\i<lu; 

That hlusfecing Might should Meekness trample dow ii. 
And bloated Wealth o’er Poverty shotiUl striji'. 

How long, how lung shall Self be deilied, 

ImiMM'ious Mainmoii All^ltis*ivroncful thiotie'/ 

Ity blotid and sorrow aro not all :dlic«l ? 
oil that fair Love again would eiaiui hi.i own, 

That each might livo for all, that all inii/ht Int O'l oiu- ! 

Hut tlioiigli for this his bosom griiwi’th soro. 

With hi)jM*fiil heart ho tunes Ins Icrfty lay : 

Nor lieom his wonts mere ligiiivs (ui the hluu'*, 

AVhich the next tide shall ruttilcs'; .sweep away : 

No ; 111* may dio ; liw words shall not decay, 

Nor only live to grace a lady’s bcuver ; 

Hut kings ami f^onators sliail own their sway. 

(Jrt-at 'inotig tlKi greatest is the Poet’s power, 
lie niuvcs tlio wUeelfc Vehlud, whoe’er nui> .sliikc the hour. 

The venerable wi*ong, the hoar ahnre, 

'Kliu social mischief, tho trnth-K-einiug lie— 

'Tlic ills that f.-ishion, caste, and prldo iiuluei^ 

Full ac.na&t these his sliariw'st arrows lly : 

And iiow* he lays his unluvetl tliiinder by ; 

And, os the lainbow, smiling fair above, 
i*hrd!riiee.s, gladdens all that 'iicutli it sigh. 

IVrsuasiiui’s migtitier pow(*r ho sijcks to prove. 

And ehami a heedless xvorld iKwhanee to trulli and love. 

a. vv. p. 
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Kalscbood is, inrlccd, on all accounts inexcusable, and can i 
never proceed Init frfun tsomc unworthy principle— as cow- 1 
ardicc, m-slicc, or n total conleuipt of virtue and honour, i 
The difticulticH it runs one into arc not to be numbered. ' 
One requires ten otiiers to Biipimrt it, and tho failure of j 
prolxibility in one of them ruins all. The pains neccs.s;ay i 
‘to ]«ateh iq» a )>lausible atory, and tho rooking of the mc- 
TOoiy^ to keep always to tho same circumstances in repro- 1 
sen/ mg things, and avoid contradictions, is insuilerablo ; 
and, after all, it is a thousand to one but the artifice w 
detected, anil then tho unhappy man is (tucstmned ns 
much w hen ho is sincere as when he diskemblns ; so that 
he finds hiniscTf at a full stop, and. can. neither gain his 
ends with mankind by.tfuth nor falsehood,-r-i>/^afVy o / , 
//uman Nature. .-a' j 
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SUSPICION, OR THE LAST APPLE. 

Tub parlour bell ran^, nud Mrs Rridgct hurried up 
stairs jftt; an unusual rate, for she ju<1ged, by the liasty 
and pceiiliar tinlde, that she was summoned upon no 
ordinairy occasion. Hridget had lived with Mrs Siini>son 
as mnid. or ratlicr ns confidant and humble companion, 
for nearly twenty years. The term hiimblo companion 
may perhaps have been rather misapplied, us it gene- 
rally happened that Bridget’s opinion took the lead, 
tlioiigh the mistress was not always aware of it. It 
may, h(*wever, be justly concluded that, during such 
a lap<5C of time, Bridget had become so well accpiaintcd 
with tlr* temper and habits of the lady, as to unxierstand 
to a sorr of hair’s-breadth nicety her mistress's humour 
by tlie slightest cimimsturioe. For instance, when Mr<» 
Simpson roturned homo from an evening party, the 
quick-sighted Bridget could tell in one moment, by the 
.s«)und of her footstep, or even, sho declared, hy the liang 
t)f licr shawl, whether she had been gratified or other- 
wise. On the present occasion, therefore, the ringing of 
the bell indicated sometlung remarkable ; and in haste 
and i)crturbation Bridget made her ai>pearancG to in- 
quire the cause. * 

‘Bridget,* said her mistress in a quiet tone, which 
(lid not altogether accord with the hasty summons, nor 
yet with the .agitated looks which accompanied it — 

‘ Bridget, come licr(‘,* repeated tlie old lady, wlm was 
standing near the window, Bridget obeyed, and look- 
ing in Llic direction to wliich her mistress pointed, saw, 
ainl at once comprcliendod, why sho had been sum- 
moned. 

* Gracious goodness!* exclaimed Bridget in almost a 
scream ; * the last apple gone I * 

‘ It is indeed,* replied Mts Simpson ; ‘ but how is it 
gone, tUat’.s the question?* 

‘ The beautiful apple !’ cried Bridget ; * the finest on 
the tree ; indeed the only one that could be said to come 
to perfection. It was but yesterday morning that I 
stood admiring it. One side was so sw'eetly streaked 
with red, and 1 said to myself that apple must certainly 
be ripe, for it had got that finc’^ gold-coloured tinge all 
over it. Indeed, ma’am, if you recollect, I wished ^’ou 
to gather it some days ago. But, as you say, which way 
could it have gone? Certainly by no fiiir means.’ 

‘ I tliiuk not,* replied Mrs Simpson ; * the weathcl is 
so mild and still, that it con hardly have fallen of its^.* 
‘ That 1 am positive it has not,* cried Bridget. ‘ If 
I the high wind of last Mondi^ did not bring it down, it 
could not have dropped since.* 

• * However,* said tlm old lady, * for my own satisfac- 
tion, wc w'ill just loowTPOund the gaffien.* 

^ ‘ As you p to w e, ma’am, though I feel convinced it 
will bs^ no purpose.* • 

Mrs Simpson and her confmn^^cordingTy set out 


' 9 ^ the important search ; the mistress, with her sihjc- \ 
tecli^s on, slowly and carefully peering on either side, • 
and despairingly shaking her head, as every step slie | 
took showed tlio search w'as useless. Bridget took a 
less accurate surv(*y .as she kicked the fallen leaves , 
about, so thoroughly assured did she fee) that the apple j 
had been spirited away. Having thus traversed tlie I 
whole round of the garden, it was a settled point that * 
the apple was gone to all intents and purposes, and 
moat pathetically did the lady lament that she had not 
gathered it before ; nor did Bridget, in the midst of her 
condolence on the occasion, fail to remind her inistre.ss 
that it was about the hundredth time that she had had i 
gocal reason to rcpjpit not taking her (Bridget’s) iidvicc. 
ludoe(^ though ^ic servant’s loss in the apple was equa 
to that of her knistress, ns tlie favourite fruit w'as always 
shared with tlie favourite maid, yet she had infinitely 
more of rousolation in the business ; for there certainly 
>vas some salitfaction in the idea of her mistress being 
punished for not attending to licr counsel : and next, 
having declared h('r assurance that the apple bad gone 
b,* uhfiiir means, she was, in truth, not sorry it could 
nut be found. 

Well, ma'am,’ said she, ‘you sec I was right; in- 
deed, from the first moment that it 'was missed, 1 felt 
certain th,it the apple had been stolen ; and novr, ma’am, 
.all that remains is, th.at you will catch your (fcath with 
cold if wc slay any longer. 1 can positivel^^ affirm 
that wc havt^sought over every inch of ground ; and I 
once more rei)eat, that some one must have taken the 

‘ £ am quite of your opiidou,* replied the lady ; ‘ and, 
as you say, there is no good in seeking any further.* 
Mistress gnd maid then directed their steps towards 
the house, re-cnlcrcd the parlour, shut the door, and 
seated themselves hy lire,*£n order to discuss the 
subject. The matter of extreme importance now was 
to ascertaij^ the olfcnder. 

‘ Who can have taken it ?’ cried Mrs Simpson. 

‘ Why, ma’am," replied Bridget, ‘ the truth is, I have 
but Ihtle Bcnn>le in saying 1 firmly believe that Tom 
Randal, the fmtehcT's boy, isAlie thief ; for, besides that 
he is one of the most auclachnis lads T ever knew, he has 
always cast such a keen 

that I often thought it wa^i^J^flSenoxnoaimraftirf tli% 
fruit escaped him. There is something insolent in Tom 
Randal’s whistle. I am positive he is daring enoygh 
for nnytliing ; and it will only sug^ise mo if that boy 
does not come to be hangciL’ 

* 1 hope not,’ exclaimed the cliaritablo mistress. ‘%ven 
if he has taken the apple, it is hard to prophesy that he 
will come to the end you ipgntion. Besides, we cannot 
speak positively ; for though Tom may saucy at 

times ' « 

‘Mqy be I’ interrupted- Bridget ; ‘indeed^ ma’am, 
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therc*s no “ nmy” in the matter. He is ut all times the I 
most insolent ehaii that I ever spoke to. . It ^vas only | 
yesterday morning that, beoause I made him go back ' 
forHho suet, vhicl^he hathforgotten, he went off mutter- 1 
ing. 1 am sure thaj; 1 wo\iid not for tlm world wrong- 
, fully a(!cuBO ally one ; hut I only wish 1 was as sure of 
some otjier things, as 1 am sure that Randal stole 
apple.* h 

‘It may bo so,* replied Mrs SiA'ipson; ‘but now, 
Rridgct, I will tell you whom I siispecjt as at l&ast as 
likely to have taken tlic apple as the butcher’s boy: 
why, no otlior person than Jemi}’’ Price, the washer- 
woman’s niece. The girl is civil and well-behaved, Imt 
yet to me she apjHiars artful.’ 

Bridget, tliongh generally pretty positive, ehang^fc^ 
her opinion, and in an instant transferred^ tlio guilt 
from Tom Randal to .Jenny Price. Shu gave her mis- 
tress u nod, ns much as to say, ‘ Yow have liit it !* 

‘ It never struck me before,’ cried she ; ‘ but indeed, 
ma’am, you are right Jenny is as artful a little 
puss as ever breatlujd. I slnill never forget, when they 
bail scorched my best lace frill, how onnningly the 
young gipsy put it undcrnoalh the other thijigSi sup- 
posing tiiat I should not find it out. 1 could suspect 
that girl of <my ♦rii^k. And let me see— she was here 
late yesterday afternoon, and was dawdling aiiont below 
for some lime; for, after I tbouubt &be was gone, to 
my surprise I saw my young nia<l:4p\ i*reeping out at 
the gate. Now I say, uliat l)u«iness ha I she to s,^ip an 
instant after she hud boeii paid ? And what conid she 
be doing r But Til go to her aunt tbia blessed day, and 
if I don't iiake the little demuro wroteh confess what 

she has done, my name is not ’ 

* Sti)p, Bridget,* exelaimod the old lady *, ‘ we nmst 
not be in too groat a hurry. Though I montioiiod 
Jenny Price, yot vrhere so many people Iiave been in 
and out, she is only one among others ; t)c>i<les, 1 havt 
had anotlicr thought. Did not the cheesemonger’s lad 
come hero this morning? Ilow can we be certain that 
be did not take the apple ?’ 

Bridget* paused, and looked much concerned. * I have 
never seen anything,’ said she, could give 

me reason to suspect him of such a thing. Indeed 
ho seems quite a rcsj>ectHble sort of lad, remarkably 
well-behaved, and never fails to pull off his hat Avlmn- 
ever ho meets me. I should be sorry to tliink any harm 
of him,’ 

Tbe circumstance of bis politeness very much in- 
clined Mrs Bridget in his favour, especially as she did 
not in general meet w'ivh miw^k (uvility, being one of 
tliose acting managers who take upon themselves iml- 
nitely more than their superiors. Airs Briijget Inal a 
notion that the sure way to make herself of consequence, 
was to ilnd fault and give as nnicli trouble as she po.s- 
sibly could. Conscqucntl}', while tlie shojilceepert, for 
the sake of profit, bore a8|»>aliently as timy cmild with 
the fault-finding housekeeper, their assistants and she 
iverc generally at warfojj^. *T^’nc politeness of the ehcesc- 
’SiylRB^kined^^ irdingly, and it was with 
some degree of reluctance that she allowed the posai- 
bility of his being the culprit. But the longer she con- 
siderod the matter, f.uc more did circumstances appear 
against him. ** 

‘lira sorry for it,* cried Bridget; ‘bnt> to be sum, 
boys wilb be -boys ; and, u^Km furtlier oonBideration, f 
I am sadly afraid it was poor JVilliam. He was here very 
' early this morning, ma*am~fuU two hours before you 
: were up ; and ju he came along the garden witli a 
! basket in hU hand, he stopped for a moment clj^ie to 


[ the apple-tree, and I certainly observed one of the 
I branches shake a little ; but I thought nothing about it 
*at the time. So Hannah took in the things, and tho 
lad was going aw'ay again, when 1 recollected that we 
wanted another lump of butter; and w'isbing it to be 
from tbe same dairy as the last, wbicli was remarkably 
good, and thinking he would b'e more likely to attend 
to my orders than to llgnnalTs, I ran down stairs and 
called after him ; and, to be sure, I never shall forget 
how frightened ami confused the hid looked. As siirp 
as I sit hero, ma’am, he has taken tlie apple ; else v/hy 
should he have seemed so alarmed ? 1 did not speak 
angrily ; on the contraiy, I said, “ William, you are a 
good boy for bringing the eggs in time for our break- 
fast.” So, as I said before, what should make liim 
appear so confused if he hud not done something 
wrong ?*’ 

* Well, Bridget,* exclaimed the mistress, ‘ from all you 
have said, I certainly think there is little doubt that it 
was tlie cheesemouger’a lad who took the apple $ and 
really, for a decent well-behaved boy, as you say he is, 
it was a daring action.* 

Bridget made no reply. Though she had given her 
full evidence against her favourite, yet slie Scome<l pojv- 
dcring over sometliing in her mind. 

‘ After all, as ym say, ma’am, it is not right to ac- 
cuse any one, unless wo are quite sure ; and I liavo just 
recollected another person that neither of us thought 
of— old Janet Gray. I would not swear that she did 
not take the apple.* 

‘ Na}';* Bridget,* interrupted the hwly, * now your sus- 
picions go too far. I cannot for an instant believe tltat 
IKior old tianet w^ould do such a thing. You know she 
only comes now and then for a little skimmed milk nr 
broken victuals, ami she has not been here for several 
days; besides which^ I believe her to be as honest a 
creature a.9 ever lived. What can indm;e you to suspect 
the poor old soul ?* 

* Why, ma’am, you shall hear.’ replied Bridget, who 
had quietly heard her mistress out, aw^are tliat she rouM 
presently shake her mistress’s extreme coniideiu'e in 
Janet’s honesty. *I will just give you my roost »ns ft>r 
thinking as 1 do of the old woman. In the first pbific, 
begging your pardon, ma’am, Janet was here no Itinger 
ago tlian > ‘•sterday uflernoon, and Hannah, by my tir- 
ders, sent lior lu>me with a basketful of difftTcot tilings, 
even a cold veal cutlet, which I could have eaten myself, 
fur I am very fond’ of cold veal cutlets; but T said, 

“ Hannah, you may as well kive it to the poor old wo- 
ratin nnd this was tho return the iiugratoful creature 
made -to carry off out last apiile.’ 

* Well — but,* again remonstrated Mrs Simpson 

‘ You shall hear, ma’am,* continued Bridget. ‘ There 
was a time when I Mi a regard for Janet Gray, know- 
ing that she had gone through much trouble, and bad 
seen better days ; and tliero was a time when I thouglit 
her ^9 honest as the day, and would havo trusted her 
with natold gold. Indeed sO I would lU'w, sinmcr thqn 
with either fruit or cakes; for I d<> not believe that, 
upc^i her own account, she would take a pin ; but then 
Jaf.et has got a grandchild, and, ma’iun, you would not 
credit, nor tumid anylKwly t>dieve»'''the way in which she 
pampers that brat, and fi)^ its sake 1 firmly think she 
would beg, bonw, or steal. I vemembei^ timos and oft, 
she has looked at the apple-tveo.. and sighed; bat 1 . 
thought nothing tJbM it, never B«4>P<xnng that pooplo 
who wanted hioad could long for apple»i<*«dSr.U tlio other ,, 
day 1 old Jan^t Jj^liaaing some cools, tlic 
coals happening to bi^fieiQ^ fi^in jhe expected, she got 
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no dianfye out of htet sixpenoe \ and w* not having a 
j halfpenny left-, she positively intreated the wjople of the 
I shop, almost witli tears in her eyes, to give ner an appfh 
I or a cake to take hoine to her dear llttte Mary.* 

I ‘ Poor todl!* exclaimed Mra Simpson in a tone of 
! compassioii ; * I caftnot think the worse of het fbr being 


mlitresA should he made acquainted with the character 
she has to deal with ; for t1)e more £ consider the inat- 
ty; the more convinced* I feel that the girl is quite 
equal to such an act, and Very little Scruple tlwdld I 
have hi telling her so.’ 

„ , Which words were scarcely out of Bridgets mouth. 

so fond of her gtrahdchiid) nor do I stiH see« from stieh a^ie the subject of them made lier appearance. The lady 
circumstance, that you hate any reason to believe that ptirl her canfldwt ex(:hang(j<l kM)ks, as a wCU-known 


site would Steals’ 

* Well, tna’utu/ replied Bridget, * perhaps I might not 
I. have thought so much about it* but for an artftil trick 
which she served me tlm other day. datiet hadcoitte as 
usual for her skimtiied milk, and hearing her cough very 
badly, I gave lier a large lump of sUgar-candy, for Ivhich 
she thanked me most kindly ) but — would you believe 
it, ? — instead of nutting it into her moutli, slie 

popped it into her pocket; and £ should never have 
found her out, hut tlmt, in het hurry, she slipped it 
through her poCkct-holc, and it fbll te the ground. The 
old yoman looked fbolisli enough, you may he sure, de- 
claring, however, that her coilgfi was nothing, hut that, 
if I pleased, she Would .takd the sugar-caiMly home to her 
dear little girl. I own X felt provoked, fiir I looked 
ujTon it ns neither more nor less than a cheater v; how- 
ever, 1 t-nid nothing; but from that hour I felt con- 
vinced that old Janet would go any lengths for the sake 
of pamtwrlng her grandchild.* 

‘ Well, po«)r creature,* said Mrs Simpson; ‘ one can- 
not wonder that she should be sd fond of the orphan 
child of her only son, who Was killed in the w.irs : it is 
vtTv natural that she should make a pet of it.* 

‘ Very true, ma’sini, but there is reason in all things 
and Jtrs Bridget argued so forcibly upon the Subject, 
and brought so many instances of the obi womai-’.s sitru- 
tagems to procure niceties for the clilld< that lit length 
Mrs Simpson felt Convinced that she might have bi*en 
‘ the culprit. There Was now a longpaiise s tin? thoughts 
of both mistress and iilaid were absorbed in tlic same 
subject, lliough in a different way; Mrs Simpson re- 
gretting that |KKjr Janet should have forfeited her in- 
tegrity, while Bridget was casting about in her mind 
how she should be able to bring tne guilt home to the 
delinquent; that is to Say, in What manner she should 
make the old woinan conibss the fact. 

‘ f shall be truly sorry,* cried Mrs Simpson, ‘ if poor 
Janet lias done such a thing.* 

' Oh, ma’am I* cried Bridget, *t.he itiore 1 think of it, 
the less doubt 1 have upon thC subject.* 

The ohl lady w-iis again silent ; fbr sbe w'as still con- 
. sidnring if there were no other feasible way hi which 
the apple might have gone. At length she said, 

‘ Bridget, did not Mrs Robinson send her maid here 
yesterday afternoon to inquire after my beallb? Now, 
the truth is, I do not like the young woman; and 
'■ thougii I would not mention stich ft circiim stance, out 
, of dcHoacy to nty friend, yet I do not think it iin|K)ssible 
; hut that she might take the apple.’ 

! * I never once thought of her,’ cried Bridget ; ‘ but, in 

I my opinion, she is about the most likely of all wo have 
I gues/ted at to be the one who has taken the apple ; for 
I 1 never saw that girl, in doors or dut of doors, hut she 
' was munching Something. She seenis to be one of those 
j greedy people who are continually eating — htt pockets 
i arc always filled with nuts# apples, or gingerbtjrad. 

I Now, it being almost dtisk when she earae yesterday, 
sfie might, not be Aware that the apple she saw was the 
last on the tree, and that we sliould immediately %iiss 
! it. ITnlnckily, it hung so low, that no one could lass 
1 without perceiving which was the reason, mallm, 

, that £ wished you to gather it before. So, as I say, yon 
may tlcpend upon it the greedy creature could not re- 
frain from plucking it, and a most barefaced piece of 
impudence it was ; and though it does not beocmie me 
to differ from you it optoiofft, maiam, yet I do think 


ufous in not liking to mention the 


] 
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he exposed, indeed It is 1ml 


o could not deliver li mes- 
the wajq ought to 
that her 



saying reeurredla the mind of each.' ; 

Silvan curtaieil she had now brought an invitation i i 
fVom ner mistrem, and also a request for a book that [ : 
she hAd forgotten to ask for the evening before » and ! . 
while Mrs Bimpson went herself to bring the volume, ■ ■ 
Bridget was considering in what way she should attkek ' 
Siisfih Upon the snbjecjt of the Apple ; for. notwith- 
#tanding her declaration that she slidub* like to tell !' 
I^er of it, she found it rather an awl'^ard affair to . 
directly #(!cuse the youilg woman of }jblnif a thief. But * 
she was spared further deliberation by Susan’s leading ■ 
at once to the subject, ex(daiining, as she cast her eyes 
towards the window, * Why, gracious me I Mrs Bridget, ^ 
all your beautiful apples are gone ! ’ j 

‘Yes,’ replied Bridget, ‘they are indeed i* Inyiiig a •; 
peculiar emphnsis on the last word. ‘ Every one,’ con- w ■. 
tiliucd she ; * and the last apple went in a very remark- : ! 
able manner and Bridget fixed her eyes «)n the young ;; 
woman. SU'^au boro tl\ti scrutiny witUoni flinching ; ' ! 
hut whether from innocence or consummate effrontery, : ‘ 
was hard tf» detcrrtnne. Tlio liout?ekeoper ronchidt^d 
the lat.U‘r; but the girl’s assurance, tlunigh It appo-ared 
to add to her guUt, rendered, it the more intimidating 
and difficuU tiy>frng her to a eonfeseiim ; when I’lridgct 
b“tbdught her of jjiittipg a home question, which she 
imagined must let in some light upon the affUir. 

‘ Pra)’, Busan,’ said she, * did -you ever taste our - 
apples?* 

‘No, ma’an,’ replied Susan and she certainly did | 
blush as she spoke. At this « ritieal moincni, however, . 
Mrs Birap«on re-eutfred the room with the l>ook, with 
which, and complirnouts and Inquiries after the lady’s 
Ijiealth, Busan W'as despatched on licr return. I’o have 
lost such an op^/ortuiiity was not easily got over ; 
Mrs Bridget. 

‘Never w.as anything half so unlucky, ma’am, as 
your coming in at the instant yon did. J was just 
getting at the truth in llic cleverest W'ay imaginable 
1 merely said, qmte coolly, “rrny,- Susan, did you ever 
taste our apples r” and 1 only wish, ma’am, tlmt ynu 
had seen her countenanco w hen I put the question, 

You would then feel as convinced as 1 do that she Vas 
the |)erson who took the apple ; and if I had not hroiiglit 
her to a confession, the ai>ple is not gone — that’s all.’ 

‘I am not sorry, however,* replied Mrs Simp'*ou, 
‘tliat matters did not go s(» fa^. it would have Ijocn 
very awkward ^o liftve atxmsed tho young woman of 
aiich a thing without^rcKjf ; «ind you .know, Bridget, 
that (drcniniPtHiices have appeared very strong against 
every iierson whom we have thought of, sm> that wq 
cannot sjtk positively who it wa.S; and 1 renlly think, 
after all. we must let Vie matter drop.* 

Now according to law, i)ersorjfl snspected arc con- 
aidefpel innqccrit till their guilt is proved ; but Briflgf»t’s 
zeal itstripped her charitvjiHnd, fiir from being puzzled 
by u einmrnstanee whieh wmibl have perplexed most 
peoplp, ^namely, that anib ng, all those fteeuse tl. only 
one could have taken 

them all guilty fill the leal cnlprit vra& found; iil_, 
accordingly, felt very indignant at hearing her miatress 
talk of letting the matter dn^p, which, however, in«Iier ^ 
own mind, she resolved it sliould not do — not ono 
of the suspected should entirely escaix} :i more rigid . 
scnitiny. Some she resolvetl openly to accuse, wlhle to 
otiietB site plaimed to throw out such broad hints as ; * 
could hot fail to make them understattd her moaning ; , 5 
and still, Its she canvassed the affair in her imagination, 
more were added to her list of suspccte<i persons. A ' ' 
^mi)y living next door were now brought in: to be ■! 
sure Ahey were kind neighbours, and of tbe highest i. 
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rcHpectability ; but then they had a family of children^ 
and the children had got visitors, and these visitors 
were schoolboys, who, it ^ well known, are equal to 
any pranks in the way of fruit-Btealing. This familjr, 
ther^ore, Bridget aetermined should know a little of 
her mind upon the subject : but this she kepi to her 


self, aware that her lady would not be willing to risk [future, we shall know better : indeed it is a true saying, 
anything' that would be likely to make a differcnq<| that “the loser is often the greatest sinner/* I am very 
between herself and her neighbours ; af for the present, 
the subject was suffered to rest. Ejf.cept that when 
Brid^t read the newspaper to her %dy, she ditl not 
fail, in commenting u^n the crimes which filled its 
pages, to dilate upon the mischief ensuing from suffer- 
Ingpsmall offences to go ufipiinishcd. The lady bore all 
these half-reproaches paticnt] 3 \ The circumstance which 
had occurred still grated on fier mind ; but the mattei^j 
had been discussed so warmly, as to threaten unplcasant«^ 


but it was not to bo done : the only flaw was in the 
apple, which had been most cruelly tunnelled and honey- 
comb^ by the insects. 

‘ Ah, Bridget,’ said the old lady, ' how many innocent 
people have we accused, and never once suspected tlic 
real depredators — ^the slugs and snails ! I hope, for tlic 


i very 

glad, however« that we went no further than talking the 
matter over between ourselves, as it might otherwise 
have led to unpleasant consequences.’ 

Bridget’s conscience in this respect was not quite so" 
clear as that of her mistress ; but she was tlioroughly 
humbled, and we trust she received a beneficial lamon. 


consequences, arising from some difference of opinion 
between the* lady and her confidential servant. Thus 
tlie subject, though occupy ing the mind of both, was, 
for the remainder of the day, not mentioned either. 

On the following morning, however, llridget, hav- 
ing been out on some particular business, entered the 
parlour with a hasty ste]), and a countenance glowing 
with triumph and satisfaction, and began with, ‘Well, 
ma’am, thanks to stirring pretty briskly in the mat- 
ter, I have at last found out the real thief; ay, ay, let 
nn> alone, I genera!!^' know how to go to work in such 
affairs ; and now, ma’am, I hope in future you will tsike 
what I say a little into consideration. For 1 repeat, 
that it is a shocking thing, and a public injury, to suffer 
thieves to escape with impunity, thodgh it may be only 
an apple they have stolen.’ * ^ 

* But, Bridget,* said tlie lady--^ — 

Bridget’s impatience bore down all intemiption. * I 
declare, ma’am,’ exclaimed she, * it is enough to try 
the temper of a saint to hear you witli 3 '€)ur buta and 
ifs, when 1 say that I have got positive proof of the 
person who took the apple, thougft I have not yet seen 
or brought him to confession.’ 

‘And where,’ said Mrs Simpson, ‘did you or could i 
you get your positive proofs ? ’ 

‘ You shall Jiear, ma’am,’ replied Bridget, unpinning 
her shawl, and seating herself in regular, comfortable 
funii to bepn her story — ‘ you shall-—* 

‘ And you shall see, Bridget,’ said Mrs Simpson, at 
the SHine time taking up the identical apple, the sub- 
ject of so much debate, suspicion, and Valso,. accusation, 
and which, though it had lain on the table before her 
eyes, Bridget had been too much occupied to observe. 

It is not too much to say that the most terrific ap- 
parition would hardly have had a greater effect on Mrs 
Bridget, wlio was, to use a vulgar hut appropriate ex- 
pression, completely ‘dumbfounded.’ When she had 
somewhat recovered the first shock, for* we cannot give 
it any other term, she qoideavoured to doubt tlie fact, 
alleging it to be an actual impossibility ; but the apple 
b()re a mark, a very remarkable one— a little dint, 
with a bird-peck on the side of it— which Imd been too 
often noticed by both mistress an<fmaid to allow of any 
doubt. Indeed it seemed like one of those lucky marks 
which, time out of mind, have served to identify lost 
children. 

In answer to Bridget’s looks of wondering curiosity, 
the old la dy went on to rela te* the circumstance of find- 
^ ply this. In taking her 

dfatolimry walk round the ^den, by that sort of na- 
tural disposition which frequently prompts one to seek, 
cveq when all hopes of finding are over, Mrs Simpson, 
on reaching the ai^-tree, cast a look towards the 
bereav^ branch, and from thence to the ground, where, 
immediately underneath, but nearly concealed by the 
box-border beneath wliich it lay', was the lost apple. 
‘How it happened.’ said Mrs Simpson, ‘ that we missed 
finding it yesterday, is more than I can imagine; but 
€0 it was.* 

Brid^t sighed, wondered, and once more eicamined 
the apple, to see if she could find a flaw in the evid^nc^ ; 


ANIMAL LANGUAGE. 

Language— as far as the communication of ideas by 
certain modes of contact, by gesture, or by sounds, can 
bo called by that name— seems to be possessed in com- 
mon by all living creatures. The first or simplest form 
ill whicli this faculty is manifested among animals, is 
that of contact — a species of interconunuiiication beau- 
tifully illustrated by the habits of such insects as the 
ant. * If you scatter,* say the authors of the Intro- 
duction to Entomolo(iy, ‘the ruins of an ant’s nest in 
your apartment, yoii will be furnished with a proof of 
their language. Thb ants will take a thousand different 
paths, each going by itself, to increase the chance of 
discovery ; they will meet and (*ro8S each other in all 
directions, and perhaps will wander long before they 
can find a spot convenient for their reunion. No sooner 
does any one discover a little chink in the floor, throiigii 
which it can pass below, than it returns to its com- 
panions, and, by means of certain motions of its an- 
tenme, makes some of them comprehend wlwit route 
they arc to pursue to find it, sometimes oven accom- 
panying them to the spot ; these, in their turn, become 
the guides of others, till nil know which way to direct 
their steps.* The mode of communication cmph»ycd by 
bees, beetles, and other insects, is much of the same 
nature, being almost entirely confined to contact, and 
rarely or ever partaking of gesticulation, which may bo 
considered as the next form of language in the ascend- 
ing scale. 

In expressing their wants, feelings, and passions, 
almost itll the higher animals make use of gesticulation. 
Tlie dog speaks with his eye and car as significantly ns 
he dries by his voice ; the wagging of his tail is quite as 
expressive as the s'ludce of a human hand ; and no pan- 
tomime could better illustrate conscious error, slunnc, 
or disgrace, ilian his hanging ears, downcast lo(/k, and 
tail depressed, as lie slinks away under rebuke. Tlie 
dog, indeed, is an admirable physiognomist, whether 
actively or passively coTisidcred. If you can read crav- 
ing, fear, or anger in liis countenance, so he will kind- 
ness or surliness in yours, just as readily as. he can 
interpret tho physiognomy of one of his own species. 
Observe that huge mastiff gnawing a bone on the other 
side of the str^t, and see now the Newfoundland that 
is coming up on this side deports liimself. First* ho 
stands stock-still j not a muscle of his frame is moved : 
the mastiff takes no notice of him. Next, he advances 
a few steps, looks intently^ wags his tail once or twice ; 
still hot a glance from the mastiff, whicli is evidently 
striving not to observe him. On the Newfoundlantl 
with an indifferent amble, keeping us closely to 
thir’side as he can, and thinks no more of the mastiff. 
Ilaf. the latter, however, lifted bij^cad from the bone, 
had he exchanged one glance olrTocognition, had he 
brushed his tail even once idong the pavement, the 
Newfoundland would have gone gambolling up to him, 
even though the two might have had a tussle about, the 
bone in the long-rttn.t Here, then, i£an example of strict 
physiognomy or pantomime, quite as well understood 
between animals as the most a^cnf]y-(3QpFI&6sc(V‘*ound8.*' 
Again, ma^k that cou!?!i0t^^i^ers, bound on i? ibvcret 
rabbiting excursion yWder bill-side. Two minutes 
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ago, that shaggy iiatiye of Skye was dozing pn his 
huanchcs, as little dreaming of a rabbit-hunt as of a 
journey to the antipodes. But his little pcppeic-an4- 
inustard friend awoke him from his reverie, and prick- 
ing up his ears, gambolled significantly around him. 
Kext he scampered onwards for a dozen of yards or so, 
loolcod anxiously back, again scampered forward, looked 
hack, whined, and returned. Then he set out, scenting^ < 
tlu« ground us if he )md made some important discovery, 
stopped suddenly, made n. short detour, tracking some 
Jmaginury scent as eagerly as if a treasure of venison 
'h»y hencatli his nose. This at length rouses his friend 
of Skye, and away they trot as slyly to flie hill as any 
con pic of poachers. Now our pepper-and-imistard hero 
is beating the whin-bushes, while his comrade stands 
outside the cover, ready to pounce on the first rabbit j 
that makes its appearance. Not a whine, not a yelpt> 
is heard — the whole is conducted by signs as significant 
and as well understood as the most ingenious system of 
marine signalising. 

Independent of the humble kind of expression wliicli 
gesticulation implies,, many of the higlicr animals are 
])ossessed of vocal language, by whi(‘h they can give the 
most intelligible utterance to tbeir feelings of delight, 
pain, fear, :Uarm, recognition, airection, and the like. 
Nor does this language differ in aught but degree from 
that which we ourselves enjoy. Our organs may he 
capable of a greater variety of tones and modulations; 
and yet in some cases this is more than questionable : 
all that can be said is, that the human organisation is 
capable of more perfect articulation* and this articula- 
tion .8 a thing of art, imitation, and exj^rience, de- 
liendlng upon the higher degree of intelligence with 
which the Creator has endowed us. The bruit tre.a 
tion express their feelings and passions IK' certain 
sounds, which are intelligible not only to those of their 
own species, but in a great degreti to all other animals. 
Alan, in his natural state, does little or nothing more. 
It is civilisation — the memory of many experiences, 
aided by his higher mental qualities — which gives him 
his spoken language ; each new object receiving a name 
founded on association with previously-known objects,* 
aiid ea('li conception receiving expression by association 
witli ideas formerly entertained. Nothing of this kind 
takes place among animals; their limited ciidownncnts 
do not permit of it, as the range of their existence does 
not require it. Their language may be considered as 
stationary in a natural state, though capable of some 
I curious modifications under human training, or even 
I niidiit certain i>cculiar changes of natural condition, 
i Ii is to this range of animal expression that we would 
! now direct attention. 

I Take that barn-yard cock, for exanqde, which five 
! minutes ago w'us crowing defiance from tlio to^ of the 
i paling to his rival over the way, and hear him now 
: crowing a very different note of delight and aficctioii to 
! hi.s assembled dames. In a few minutes you may hear 
his peculiar *clu(*k, cluck,’ over some tid-bit he has 
discovered, and to which lie wishes to direct their atten- 
tion ; his Tong-supprossed guttural cry of alanii, if the 
mastiff' happens to be prowling in the neighbourhood ; 
or his soft blurr of courtship, when wooing the affections 
of some particular female. All of these notes, even to the 
minutest modulation, are known to the tenants of the 
barn-yard, wdiich invariably interpret them in tlnf sense 
th({y were intended. Or take the barn -yard hen, and 
observe the language by which she cominuuicatct with 
her young. By one note slie collects and enticewhem 
under her wings, another calls tliein to partiice of 
some insect or grTOn sho .has discovered, by a third 
. warns them of danger, should any bird of prey be sailing 
above, by a fourtli calls them away to another place, 
oi; leads them home, should they have strayed to a dis- 
tance. Nor are tlilBe various calls known instinctively, 
as is generallY believed, by the young brood, have 
wat^^l "tlie nablts wt^he barn-fowl with the closest 
. sorotviy, and are convludpii^at a knowledge of the 
mother's hotes is, to the yaiiBlf, i&rocess of acquirement; 


in the same manner as a human child quickly, but 
nevertheless by degrees, learns to comprehend tones of 
^ection, doting, cblding, and the like. ,Tbe knowledge 
of the lower animals is in almost evciy ids&nce acqtlired ; 
a pre^esB necessarily more rapid ifi them tliamin man. 
as they much sooner roach the limit of their growtli and i 
perfection. Animal language is most perfect and varied 
l^iong such animals as are gregarious in their habits, i 
Let the most ffcorant- of natural hislory attend for a 
few days to the'* whits of a dock of birds, a herd of oxen, > 
horsds, deer, elejliants, or the like, and he will find that ; 
they make use of a variety of sounds often totally dif- i 
ferent from each other. Friendly recognition, Imtr^, ' 
fear, mirth, satisfaction, thc«iiscovery of food, luu^r, 
and so on, arc expressed each by a peculiar note, which 
^is distinctly and instariH^^ coniprehondeu by the whole 
flock. And as among men, when simple sounds arc I 
insuilioignt, so among animals gesticulation is made use ' 
of to assist the comprehension and deepen the inipres- j 
sioii. 

If. then, animals arc really in possession of a vocal 
language, it may be asked, is that language capable of 
any modilieatioii, improvement, or deterioration ; and 
have w^e any CYidenee to that eflect? That animal lan- 
guage admits of extensive modification, w'e liave ample* 
proof in the history of cage and singing-birds. The 
natural note of the canary is clear, loud, and rather 
harsh ; by careful training, and breeding from approved 
spwdnams, that note can be rendered clear, full, and 
mellow as that of the finest instrument. We have 
farther proof of such modification, in the fact of a young 
canary being rnilRe to imitate the notes of the linnet or ' 
goldfuicb, jus^lis either of these may be taught the song 
t*f the canary. The ‘starling and blackbird may l)e 
trained to forsake tbcdr wuod-notes wild, and to imitate j 
the human whistle to perfection in many of our national < 
melodies. Ijay, the parrot, starling, raven, and even | 
the canary, may be taught t-, artic.ulate certain words | 
and phrases with mfire precision and emphasis than the | 
tyros of the elocutionist Nor is artificial training 
always necessary to accomplish such modification ; for 
we iiave the gi*y and lively mocking-bird of Arfierica 
pixiducing, of his own free-will, almost every modulation, 
from the clear mellow tones of the wood-thrush, to the 
savage stTcam of the bald eagle. ‘ AVhile thus exerting 
himself,* says Wilson, * a person destitute of^ight would 
suppose that the whole feathered tribes liad assembled 
together u|| a tWal of skill, eaeli striving to produce his 
utmost eflect, so perfect arc his imitations. Ho many 
timt's dcfreives the sportsman, and sends him in search 
of birds that perhaps are not within miles of him, hut 
who.se notes he exactly imitates : even birds themselves 
arc frequeriUy imposed on by this admirable mimic, and 
are decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates, or dive 
with precipitation into the depth of tlnekets at the 
scream of what tliey supposg to be the sparrow-liawk. 
The mocking-bird loi^s little of the p6wer and energy 
of bis song by eonfiiK'inent. In bis domesticated state, 
when h(a commences his career of song, it is iinpossiblo 
to stand by uninterested. He whistles for the dog— 
Cmsur starts up, ivags Ids tail, and runs to meet ins 
nulstcr ; he squeaks out like a hurt chickcMi — and the 
hen Imrribs about wdth ^ngiiig wdngs aind bristling 
feathers, clucking to protect her injured brood. The 
barking of the di»g, the Mowing of the cat, the creaking 
of a jfiissing -r iTr Ibn and 

rapidity. He repents tl^fune taught him byTtSPftjas^cr, 
though of considerable length, fully aud fi^ithfully. He 
runs over the quivering of the canary, and cleoj^ 
whistlings of the Virginian nighliingale or redbirU^wifn 
such superior execution and eh^t, that the mortified 
songsters feel their own inferiority, and become alto- 
gether silent, while ho' seems to triumph in their defeat 
by redoubling his exertions.’ 

As there is thus an evident capability of modification, 
BO there must, to a certain de^ce, be improvement or 
deterioration, as surrounding circum^ances arc favotir- 
ablt^or unfavourable to the development of the vocol 
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powers. A young canary brought up In the same room attestation. Thus the young horse taken fhun-the hillai 
with a goldfinch aud linnet, if he roes not slavishly le.vn8 in a few . mouths to discriminate the words^ spoken 
adopt the notes of either, will often he found to add tg him by his driver ? and so do .the ox, the dog, and 
them to his awn natural tnusin*. The natural voice l»f other domesticated animids. Thte corop^heiision of 
the dog, so far aa Miat can Wascertained from wild voeal soumU evidently ipiplies a wn®e of lan^ge— a 
species of the family, is more a j'dp and snarl than a sense that, on their part also, the expression of certain 
hark ; and yet what is more full and sonorous than the sounds will meet with a certain interpretation- 


voice of the Newfoundland or mastiff? 'fiie wild horj^ 
— depending so much as it does upon tf <e society of its 
kind — acq^uiros the nicest modulation of mdglung, so 
as to express pleasure, fear, recognition, tho disc6very 


vild hori^^ Such is the language of the lower animals : limited, 
ety of its j no dopht, when compared with that of tlie human race j 
igiiing, 80 1 yet all-sufticient for their wonts, and only inferior be- 
disc6very 1 pause not combined with that higher intelligence which, 


of pasture, and so 'forth ; wliile tlie laboured hack has after all, tonus the true distinction between man and'' 

scarcely, if at all, the ooinrnand of its v(M‘al organs. The his fellows of the animal creation. 

voige of animals is just or evidently strengthened and - -- ■ 

' increasci? in variety of toiiB by practice, as i. that of tho iiinpWAVMTP «sir WTPTT l?<« 

f i human singer ut .orator, and thus becomes capable of^ n 1 0 Cr U A 1 11 1 U b 1 j T C 11 L a. 

j expressing a wider range of ideas. Indeed it is certain i ■ wruBUXO. 

‘ . that, if animals afu placcil in situations where the use , 

/ of their language is not required, they will iila- short Dartolomu Estkiian Muboxo, the eminent Spanish 
; ‘ time lose tlic faculty of speech altogether. 'I'luis, on the painter, was born at Seville on the Ist of January 1^18. 

; coral island of Ju:ii\ de Nova, where dogs have been left His genius was displayed at a very carl^ age, for little 
from time to time, and where, finding abundance of food, Hartolonie was in the habit of blackening the white* 
tliey have nmlti]ilied prodigiously, it is asserted that washed walls of the rooms in bis father's house with . 
. the breed have entirely lost the faculty of harking. We his sketches, and scratohiug figures on tho brick flofirs. 
Viiew an instance of a 3 'oung canary, just bursting into It was the wish of his parents that ho should be edii- 
i song, which was rendered permanently dumb by being cated for tho ulmreli ; but the boy evinced so strong a 
; slmt up in a darkened chamber, and by occasionally hav* predilection for the art in which he afterw.ards so hril- 
I ing a cloth thrown over it.s cage, that ite notes might not liantly distinguished himself, that they at length yielded 
i disturb an invalid. 'Phia treatment was continued for to his intreatios, and placed him with his uncle, Juan 
several months ; .and so efiectuuily did it destroy the del Castillo, a x>ainter of some repute, especially in the 
clear, brilliant notes of the youngster, that he was never art of colouring. 

afterwards known t(» utter a note i;;yond a siinide The subjects in which Castillo excelled were fairs 
. ‘tweet, tweet' of alarm. As the humaifi^ speech \» af- and markeia, which utford such varied materials for pic- 
fected b}’ disease and ol<l ag-c, sudikewisc is that of the turesqiie groups. Murillo painted several pictures in 
lower animals. Tho husky, paralytic voice of the old that styli!^ and his preceptor took great d^^light in 
' shepherd-dog, is a very ditfercut thing from the full- encouraging him. The result was, that in a few years 
toned bark of his athletic years ; formerly^ its modula- the discijde had learned almost as much us his master 
tions could <‘xpressiou to joy, fear, anger, reproach, was able to teacdi. 

and tho like ; now, its uionotonja is destitute of all At this ep(»ch, Castillo having s'lddcnly broken up 
'■ meaning. We were once in possession of a starling, his school, and quitted Sevillo to reside at (^adi/, ^lu- 
which we had taught to utter a number of phrases, and riUo w'as thrown uiw his own resources, and, instead 
, to whistle in perfection a ('.ouple of {Sottish melodies. <of entering any of tho other schools which had rivalled 
, After n severe uionlting attack, not only was his power (yustillos academy, he followed the impulse of his genius, 
of voice destroyed, hut his memory apparently so much and struck out a path for himself. Collecting the im- 
I afiected, tluit phrases and melodies were ever after plcments of his art, he hastened to the fair, which was 
|! jumbled incoherently together; tnucli like the chattering then being held at {Seville. It was the custom for very 
of an old man in his dotage, or like those individuals interhw artists to post themselves in the fair, and cxe- 
who, after severe fevers, forget some of* tlu^ lauguagcs cute orders on the spot, for portraits of .saints and 
they have acquired, or make themsulves inteUigiblo martyrs, and other devotional subjects, for the adoru- 


sliepherd-dog, is a very ditferout thing from the full- 
toned bark of his athletic years ; ibnncrlyj^ its modula- 
tions could ('xpressiou to joy, fear, anger, reproach, 
and tho like ; now, its uionutonA't is destitute of all 


through a new jargon of EngUsh, Ereuch, and Latin 
phnucs. 


ment of dwellings, or tc be exported to the then ox- 
tensive Spanish i^olonies. MurlUou lliough he must have 


But it may he asked — if the lower animals thus been aware of bis own superiority to the class by 
make use of a vocal language, are those to whom it is wlioiu he w'as surrounded, did not hesitate to become a 
addressed at all times capable of interpreting its mean- candidate for ciuplaymeut* and performed cheerfully 
ing ? The well-known habits of gregariaus animals, in w]iatev& work was offered to him, without bargaining 
oiip opinion, ought to an8A\x*r this question. Every iiidi- as to price. This apparently disadvantageous wuu- 
vidiial in a herd of wild norses ifL deer, most perfectly mencement was perhaps one of the uioui causos of his 
understands every gesture and sound of the watch or subsequent success, inasnimdi as ho was (obliged to 
leader, which is stationed ibr tlie general safety. Nor w'ork so rapidly, ^d his subjects were so, vari«^, that 
is such understanding altogether instiuctive, but a pro- he at once attained a remarkable freedonr* of tojMiOh 
cess of training and tuition quite analogous to what aud readiness of expression. , 

takes place in our own case. Fai-thcr, the speech, if«}ve When MuriUa was in his twenty-third year, ono of 
may so call it, of one animaL te n^ only understood by his brotlier pupils at Juaa del Castillo*s« named Tedro 
the animals of its own class, nut in a great measure by de Moya, and of whom he had lost sight fur several 
the other animals that are iiii i^he habit of frequenting years,^etumed to Beville from Flanders,* where he had 
the chafiuxch, which dis- enjoyed the advantage of atudying hia art under tUd 

covura4££5^dparrow-hawk sauiy , aliove, iustootly utters celebm.ted Vaiidyck. The preigxess made by his former 
a note of alaipn — a note known nut only to other chaf- ooninkuon, as evinced by the specimens be displayed, 
finches, ^hut understood aud acted upon by all others of stimflated Murillo to endwvoMT te avail himseli of 
tfib i&ithered race wifnin hearing. The sospexuiion of siiailar op]x>rtunitie8 of improveinmn*, but his resources 
every song, the rusthffg into tlie thicket beneath, the were iusufficieiit to defray the cost of foreign travel, 
sly cownring into the first recess, or the clamour of im- ' BeviiUe did not supply a fim for incfsastog his mosiis ; 
potent rage, abundantly attests how well they have hut the idea struck uiui, that ha might profitably disposo. 
interpreted the original note of alarm. Bqt if all other of tlte piixiuc^ns of 1^ to tM masters of vess^ 
evidence wm wanting of tim capacity of the lower trading from CeAu to £|oath Aoiv^jth A^^^ingly, he 
animals to interpret otlicr voices than their own, the purchased a large piece of oantetSi ouoTRlpBiiSLbcen 
. 1 .^ 1 . , A ; .1 , weij-gronndqd by his nMOf^y^a del OastUlonJi^t^e 

metliod of preparing py prfrag lti he perform^ that 


fact tliat many of^em learn to interpret human words^ well-groundqd by hia i 
and to distinguisu human voices, would bo sufiSegent | of preparing^ 



operation himself-— theiroby economiaing much ^ and and disposition, but poascssiUg a considerable forttuie? 
tlien, cutting it into unequiu parts, he painted upon tlio Murillo became enamoured of this ladv ; but his dif-. 
greaterportiunof them Mipttiralsubjecti* and portigLits fldence, which was Exceeded on^ ^ihls merit, re- 
of saints, and on the remaiodor landscapes, animals, and ^strained him from aspiring to att luAiuioe w|th one ; 
flowers. He then hastened to CAdiz, where be found no whose rank in life, was sb superior to his ow. It is • 
difficulty in disposing of his pictures i and returning to rriated, however, that, having been requests to paint ' 

, ’ Seville with their product in his purse, be remained an altar-piece for the church of San Geronimo ab FQas, ; 
j I there only a sufficient time to acquaint his brothu^ he made so exact and beautiful a portrait of Donna I 
i ; witli his intention to travel, and then wended his wa 3 r Biatriz, in thA countenance of an angel, th*at the lady, ! 

I ; on foot, with an anxious, yCt hopeful heart, towards on being inf<xY)ed thereof, bestowed her afleerions on • 

1 . Madrid. He was now twenty-four years of age. the painter, w^o had thus proved his atbw^hraent to 

‘ • On his arrival at the Spanisli metropolis, he intro- her; and they were shortly afterwards married. This 
diiced himself to Velasquez, chief painter to Philip IV., happy event was Init the prelude to tiie astonishing 
i : who was highly esteemed not only at court, but uni- success whicli attended MqirlUo’s .future career, ^villc i 
I versuUy, as an artist of transcendent merit, and a good became adorned with the productions of his ^Ccil; , 
i , and high-minded man. Velasquez received Murillo with and it is worthy of wconl, that tlie highest price he 
j' the kindness whicli was natural to him; and having received for any picture was 1/5,075 reals, or aliont 
. ' beard Jiis simxde history, he entered warmly into his L.160, for the justly celebrated picture of tiie miracle 
ji feelings, and insisted that he should become hts guest, of thcf^ loaves and fi.slies, imiiited for the hospital of La 
! In the palace, galleries, and collections of Madrid, and Caridad at Seville ; whilst for an almost equally prized 
. at the Hscurial, Murillo beheld, for the first time, some painting, formerly in the Franciscan monastery, he was 
of the most celebrated works of the great Italian and only paid 2500 reals, or L.25. For the great picture of 
‘ other masters: tlie d^hglit of the young artist may he Sau Antonio dc Padua, for the 'htti)tisnial altar of the 
. easily eoiieoived. His generous ])atn)n, Velasquez, oh- cathedral of Seville, he received 10,000 reals, or L.100 
. taiiHid for him every facility for copying those valuable sterling. ^ 

! models ; and during the three years of his residence Eleven years after his return to Seville — that is to say, 
in Madrid, lie inanifostcd his great nrtistii^al powers, in 1658 — Murillo forn\ed the project of establishing an 
Vclnstjuez watched the remarkable progress of the youth academy of painting in his native city, lie met with 
with the greatest interest, and brought under the king's much o])position from Herrera, and other artists, who ' 
notice copies jnade by the latter from three pictures had studied in Italy, and who were unwilling to sup- 
’ —one by Vandyck, aaotber by Kubeus, and n third by port an artist who had never quitted Spain, as the 
hinu’clf. 'rhey were greatly admired by the sovereign founder of a^huol of painting. But his genius and ‘ 
and his eourtj and VeUsqutz strongly recommended xiorscverano^ vanquished every obstacle, and on the 
Murillo to go to Koine, proposing not only to give him 1st of January 1660 the academy was opened, Murillo 
hdter? of introduction to eminent individual's in that iK'ing its first president, though, with the modesty and 
city, but otfering him the pccur* -.ry means of actiom- generosity by which he was ever distinguished, he 
plishing the journey, and of rc;..img at Koine coinnio- placed .th^ name of Herrera — who had yielded to. the 
diously, Tlii;sf5 gouernus projiosalp were, however, do- force of h» roasoulugs — at the head of the list of the , 
dined ; n(» doulit Murillo felt unwilling farther to avail members of the asademy. 

himself of the bounty of Velasquez, and, impressed with Murillo's fame may be considered to have reached its j 
gratitude for tiic invaluable tirotediiin and friendslun beiglit betwcfui the years H)70 and 1680, during which j 
’ ('f his disinterehted patron, he look an atfbetionate leafe pcriotl he i)aiiitt'd liis celebrated pictures of the pro<ligal 
of him, and returned to Hevillo, sou ; our Savi''ur niiraculonsly feeding the five thousand, 

Among other riasons which it has been supposed in which there are a great niimher of figures in a variety 
■ weighed Avith Murillo in producing this fixed resolution of groups and attitudes, and which is remarkable for : 

■ ! to 1 eturn to his native city, without fulfilling his origi- the lienuty and mcllow'iiess of the colduring ; Mose.s 1 
n:d intention of visiting Italy and otlicr countries, there striking the rock ; and St Thomas distributing alms to | 
is one which appears to IiaA^e been very natural; namely, the poox> Murillo is said to have preferred the latter i! 

. th;il, liuviiig had access in Madrid to a number of tlie to all ids other Avorks. His grand picture of Moses •' 

; w<»rkft i)f the first niasters of every school, and having striking the rock, displays, with great power, the varied I 
; enjoyed the. advantage of studying and copying them sensations of the multitude. Borne are full of anxiety \ 

I under tlie eye and with the advice of Velasquez, he felt lor the fulfilment of tlie hoped-for miracle, crowds oCji 
that the object of his departure from Seville had been Israelites are seen rushing towards the rock in order 1 1 
; attained, and was drawn tow.ards the place of his birth to assuage their thirst, whilst the exercise of Divine [ ' 
by the desire to enrich it with the productions of his imAAcr is ccaispicuously inauifested in the flow of water i ; 

• genius. from the rock. ^ i j 

I The first employment he obtained after liis arrival at It was about thft perio«l, too, that he painted for ’ 

; Seville, was to paint eleven Historical pictures for the the Hospital do la Caridad, at SeA’^lle, the admirable ; 

elaustro‘ChicOf or snialler cloister of tlie Franciscan con- pietuve of Santa Isabel, queen of Portugal, visiting the \ . 

! vent. He was not, however, engaged by the friars to paint sick and infirm pi)or : it is now in the c^olleotion of the ; 

I those pictures because they considered him to be supe- Koyal Academy of Sau Fernando at Madri<l. Nothing ; 

rior to the other artists resident in Seville, but, on the ban be more temehiug tlniu this picture. Tiie eye rests i ■ 

1 > contrary, in consequence of the backwardness of those with (height upon the ^ure of the pious and youtliful i 
i ; painters to acoc|>t the very moderate sum at the disposal queen, who is personally perfortning the eiiaritable office ! 

, ^of the community. MAirillo being applied & as au of ^ttemling to a yoath affiietcd with tlie loatlisonie 
I artist of inferior grade, consented to paint Uie pictures distenqK'r called a ‘ ii i i7i coun- | 

I oil the proffered tema Tlmy were so admir;Aily exe- tenance seems itluiUV^I by the Bipst tSaSfflP^ndWbene- 
cuted, that they liecamo the theme ot' uniwi'sa^ praise, volant emotions, whilst Avith gentle cave she squeeze^ 
'fhe author's soon odipsed that of aU tm oilier some water upon the boy’s head from a snan ge ygMm , 
Xiainters in Sevjllefand he was overwhelmed with orders she bolds in her hand. One ot her ladies holds'fi ifiver ' 
for pictuvea. , basin, in which the water is contained, whilst the i 

This Was iildoed a triumph; nor did his good fortune motlier of the youth looks up with anxietp, mingled v 
*stop here. HaAiing occasion to undertake a journey to with confidence and gratitude, towards the benevolent ! 
n small place at a short distance from Seville, called princess. There arc several other figures in the pic- 
Vii^tbfiiJtothplu^ of his mother, from whmn he had tore, all in harmony* with a suhjei^t wherein human j 
bMlffted some littiKD^pgiy, he there saw Donna Bia- sAifl'ering appears to be softened and allayed by the 1 
*Triz do Cabrera y a lady of great beauty, presence:, tenderness, and practical Cbris^att obsirlty of ' 

and not only gifted with ti!(|erior qualities of mind | the royal visitant This beautiful composition rivets | 
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animal, the public, is of course the real inteiltion of charity. It is Mr Wright's custom to attend in tiie prison 
those breaches of the fifth commandment The public, of Manchester every Sunday evening to ^rform reli- 
to do it justice, means well, and dreams not of evil. gious services with the ininatcsi and exlort them to 

this just the more lays it open to be practised upon by rotfbrmation. He thus becomes acquaintda with ]^rti- 
tho fraternity of imitators. The public wishes to be cular characters among theih ; amUwhen their t^inn' of 
shaved ; it has heard of a clever artist in that line near imprisonment expires, he endeavours, for bu 4 ^ as he 
the Blue Posts ; it seeks the sliop according to a de- has a good opinion of, to obtain a restoration to society, 
scrintion it has not and blunders into one of four exactly i ymd to einidoymefll. The ittmortanco of this service to 


scription it lias got and blunders into one of four exactly 
imitative barbers’ tabernacles which liave been got up 


itid to emidoyment. The* importanco of this service to 
^ penitent male^ctor is of the highest consideration, as 


by tlie side of the meritorious original. The ])ublic has his greatest difluYlty always is to re-establish that con- 
iieard of an amazingly clever cork-screw, whicii whips fidenoc without wmicli employment is not to be expected ; 
\;qrk$ out of battles as it were by magic, and it ^s to nor is its imporfance less to society, seeing tliat, for 
provide itself with tlic admirable instrument : it does want of a ready access to a remunerative labour, many 
not get the genuine screw, but ouc made by a roan with penitents are forced back upon their funner courses, 
a similar name, and who, being a numskull, gives his 1 luring the last five years, Mr Wright has got no fe^er 
wares only an appearance, but not the reality, of their than seventy liberated pjisoners into employment, and 
pretended virtues. Again, the public is anxious to get Reconciled twenty to their friends ; out of which united 
a certain pill, in which it has been taught, from its numbers only four have relapsed into error, and of these 
youth up, to place reliance: ii sends for a three-shillings- one is aglUin reclaimed. What is also very striking, unc 
and-sixpence box, and is supplied with a base imitation, of the restored men uses the means and influence he 
louiHy proclaimiug on its cover, * Be sure to ask for the himself now possesses to befriend others on their libera- 


true-blue untibilious pill, prepared by - 


Thus tioii from prison, and actually has obtained employment 


U the public imposed upon in literature also. To every for several of these unhappy beings — cliarity thus, as it 
favourite work which it may desire, it has to make its were, reproducing charity. Altogether, Hmse doings of 
way through an entangling brusliwood of similative a single right-hearted man, in the midst of a form of* 
works, all pretending to be the true w'ork in the first society wliici# tends to make everything professional, 
place ; and in the second, if the first trick fail, to be and a source of gain, arc most w'onderful ; and w'e feel 
better. Every now and then its attention is attracted bound to say, that wc have seldom heard of a philan- 
by a prospectus which will not be overlooked ; for go tliropist at once exhibiting such enlarged views, and 
wliere the public will, there is the portentous announce- reducing them to so happy and useful a practice, as 
mont. Well, the public reads the advertisement, and Thomas Wright. 

(we sliall suppose the thing referred to is a newspaper) ^ 

not being behind the scenes in such matters, it yields a , ^^^obacco spectlatob. 

kind of credence to tlie talc which it is told — as to in- A b'rench newspaper* makes the following statement: 

terests of its own to be advanced, and so {ijrth. It * We learn that M. (Ic Kothschild has arranged an afiuir 
purohases ; it reads ; half-recoUccting all the time that which will insure him the mono|)oly of tobacco not only 
there were very tolerable publications of that kind be- in Franco, but throughout the continent of Eurot>e. He 
fore, even to the minutest specialty of character ; rather has for somtf time had agents in America to buy, by 
liary, however, about tlio fact; always looking for the .anticipation, tlie i^o^'th of all tl'.o plantations for a great 
outcome of tlie great promise — wdicu is tlicfun tobegiii? many years to come. Thirty millions of francs have 
Why, after all, the old work was just as good, or rather been appropriated to this vast speculation. The news 
better. What is the meaning of all this ? t)nly, dear Lis spread sdarm among the capitalists who have en- 
public, that a certain worthy person, who could not tered into contracts with the rt^yal tobicco manufactory, 
start an idea of his own, got up behind another man’s as it will soon be impossible for them to supply their 
idea, and tried all he could to oust him from the pos- tobacco at the stipulated prices.’ What an unheard-of 
session of his ow’n vehicle. There is nothing else in proceeding! (hie man, by wealth, to acquire a power 
the whole luatter. But only thou, silly public that of money- squeezing or taxing over every one of his 
thou art, coiildst never see it fclloiv-creaturcs^who is addicted to a by no means rare 

It is niehincholy, too, this desperate struggle to get habit ! Tile Ilutehraan and German, who live in an 
bread reft from each other’s mouths. It is not all atmosphere ot tobacco smoke ; the Parisian gentleinan, 
slavi.sli meanness of soul. Often there is ingenuity of m' ho could not want his cigar; the operative, to whom 
no inconsiderable amount expended in getting up a the short pipe is equally indispensable *, the old woman, 
passable iniitativc ivork. Often wonderful sacrifices of who would i>erish without her tabaiicrn; all to become 
capital and labour arc made to thrust the secondary liable to a sutlering in purse for tlie benefit of M. de 
W'ork into the saddle of its primary. It was lately llotlischild, because !M. de Kothschild happens already 
stated that an imitative weekly newspaper had cause»l to possess overgrown wealth. Is there not something 
an outlay of twenty thousand pounds, the return of alarming in this aiintmuccmsnt, as if we were now to 
which w'tt.s one of the remotest of contingencies. What find the results of inaustry converted -into the most 
heroisms these are in their way ! — ^perverted, misa])plied, serious of tyrannies ? Why, at this rate, it would only 
yet still heroisms — elements in what might, associated require llie profits of the tobacco monopoly to enable 
with purer elements than acquisitiveness for self and the monopolist to acquire a monopoly over sugar or tea ; 
partners, constitute great characters. One.could almost the i)rofits'of these united, to establish a monopoly of 
I weep, over human nature thrown into positions so corn; and^hen w'e should liavc Mr I )’ Israeli's ideas of 
wretchedly false, and the redemption from w'hich ‘ the Corning Man’ rcaliseik with a vengeance — the ali- 


wretchcdly false, and the redemption from w'hich ‘ the Corning Man’ rcaliseik with a vengeance — the ali- 
scems, for the present at least, so hopeless. ^ nient of the human race depending on the will and 

pleasure of an individual,fiind he a member of the house 
A PRISON PHn.ANTHROPiST. IsriSil I Such may it is 

Good is extinguished when it is rewarded. KTen|rraisc theoretically possible; l8ld,*on a simply philosoidiiAl 
to a living philantliropist is to be deprecated. %t it consideration, nothing could be more curioas. The pro- 
seems necessary, on other considerations, tliat publlbity fiigate monopolies granted to courtiers, in th^»^£fil^ 
should be given to title proceedings of the now not uii- teenth century, for base and sel^ reasons, licre recur 
known Thomas Wright of Manchester, who has attracted under totally difierent circumstances. Here reappears 
the attention of official persons connected with the jail a power of units over multitudes, such as exAted in 
of ithat town, by kie unostentatious zeal in behalf of similar force only in the earliest state of society. 

liberated culprits. ^A locM papw describes him as a manner op mpressivo idfas 

gray-haimLoUtt of\cty, the overseer of a foundry, and manner op bkpressino idfas. 

ui^l^riri A dissentiii^hmgation ( a^man, therefore, Mr Dawson of Birmingham, in delivering a lecture 
of^umble grade and mAmvIUid yet a peffect hero of on Mr Bailey’s Festus, mentions that, an a certain read- 


MANNER OF BKPRESSINO IDFAS. 


tumble grade and mS 


on ( a’man, therefore, Mr Dawson of Birmingham, in delivering a lecture 
yet a perfect hero of on Mr Bailey’s Festut, mentions thatysn a certain read- 
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ing Bocloty, th«3 i)oem went the wholo round of the 
members wHliout having its leaves cut open. It Was 
ibr the pur|ibse of drawing attention to the merits of 
this, neglecnra production that Mr Dawson lecture. 
It wA' a book, he said, only for tkie initiated. All that 
wo kii(W of Festus is, that it is a long poem in an ox- 
trevnely niystloal style, and contait^g many passages 
which strike an ordinary reader as extravagant. 
wo are willing to believe tliat, to a cer^n class of minus, 
able to go througli with the perusal, Ais poem will ap- 
pear to possess merit far beyond tfht of many more 
iiiteillgible works. The remark we would make, how- 
ever, is this : liow unfortunate, if this he a true and 
great poem, that it shu>ild not be appreciaide by a 
gr6Wr number of the author’s fellow-countrymen ! 
What a pity to present onrfe ideas In a style whicji 
wards off all but *tho initiatedl* Is it utilitarinnisnr 
to say this? 11c it so; but surely also it is ('omnion 
sense. Wc 'feci tlie more concerned to oppress an 
opinion on the subject, because there is at present u 
ternleiiey among young writers, in prose as W‘ell as 
poetry, to rush into a dark and Sibyline style, which 
they evidently; think extremely fine, when it is only a 
blemish to the thoughts which they aim at expressing. 
It were very important, wc think, at tl^ moment, to 
have a just distuu'.tion laid down, in some authoritative 
quarter, between the respective values of tlie matter and 
the manner of writing. It forcibly appears to us that 
the matter is transcendently paramount. So that it be 
presented in terms wiiich are clear, and not inconsistent 
with any of the requirements of taste, the grand end 
seems to us acconqilislied. To profcA^ anything else is, 
in our view, to prefer tho shadow to th(?‘substancf, the 
iailut'ing to the man. The writers of the last age were 
sounder on this point than we : one used to say that a 
lierfect style was like the atmosphere— the medium for 
seeing tilings correctly, but itself invisible*, 


THE MARQUESAS AND THE MAllQUESANS. 

This following description of these islands and their in- 
habitants may prove not an unacceptable sequel to the 
Adventure of Herman Melville, wliicli appeared in our 
last number. The faints arc derived from the published 
narratives of individuals who have visited Nukuheva, 
the largest island of the group, and the field in which' 
the French have recently made attempts at colonisation 
ill the Eaeific. »• 

The Marquesas were discovered, near the dose of the 
sixteenth century, by a-iSpanish navigator, wlio named 
tliem, in honour of his patron, the Marquis Alcndova de 
Canete. There are tliirteeii isiauds, divided, by a chan- 
nel of some breadth, into groups of eight and live ; tlie 
large&t having a length of twenty miles, with a circuru- 
fereiico of about seventy. The coast Ts armed with 
promontories, which terxAinate^dn abrupt cliffs, and 
render the greater part of the shore inaccessible. A 
chain of hills, rising occasionally to a Imight of 3000 
feet, stretches from one end of each island to the 
other, and tlie promontories are offslioots from that 
diain. The little valleys shut in between ridges 
are of a triangular or semicircular shape, pud afford 
the only ground capable ofccultivation in the ishuids. 
There are none of them more ^an a mile in width at 
the point w here they opgn o ut upon the sea, nor, .is any 
of grc^qif Bays more or less 

ct^venient arc found at tlie Mouths of these valleys, 
some (Seringa safe anchorage to vessels ; but many are 
z.^^ 0 T too much 4 ' xposed to the winds. 

The natives, who epU themsehres Kauadhst inhaMt 

to thosft^of the West Indian negroes, amidst ^ teeet 
and plants from which tl^y derive their support — such 
as Uie co^'^-nut tree, the banana, the sweet potato, 
and tho bread-tree. The Iasi of these famishes their 
principal food. Oranm, citrons, sugar canes, and 
guava-trees, gvov^ wild on the mouDutafn flanks r nnd 
the soil also produces the cotton plant, the grape, tmts^l 


(the of which contains an irritating oil), and a 
pecuuar kind of chestnut, the firuit being larger, but of 
^ worse quality, than the European chestnut. Toba(x;o 
grows without cultivation; and- numerous aromatic 
plants All the sir with their fragrance. The hill- 
sides, to tho very summit, are covered with rose-trees, 
palms, and ferns as largo as shrubs. In consequence of 
the summer heats, vegetation is apt to become scorched, 
and this circumstance prevents the rearing of flocks. 
Cattle, goats, and swine, are found in a wild state ; but 
for want of pasturage, they do not increase very rapiilly, 
although tlie natives arc not in the habit of huut*:'ig 
them, la their endeavour to colonise these islands, the 
French li.*ive met v'ith considerable difllculty ; and in an 
agriiMiltuial point of view, there does not seem much 
temptatiou to pursue their labours. Not a twentioili 
part of the surface can he brought into cultivation. 
Moreover, the spots whidi are capable of tillage nro 
small detached ]3ieccs, having no means of internal 
communication, so that the only method of going, from 
one to another is by sea. 

The inhabitants construct their huts of the yellow 
bamboo, tastef ully twisted together in a kind of w ieker- 
work, .and thatch tl^m with the long tapering leavi-s of 
the palmetto. These huts are placed u^n a stratum of 
stones, elevated a few feet above tlie ground, and are 
scattered about the valley without regard to regtdarity, 
generally under the shady branches of some loft}^ cocoa. 
Tlieir shape is a paraUelogratn. Tlie i>artitions which 
serve for widls arc only three feet high, supporting 
a rcK)f which rises to a height of hm feet. The iloor 
is almost always open ; and the doorway is so low, as 
to render it necessary to, stixip in order to enter. Kaeh 
liut usually contains two or three families, with the ex- 
ception of the royal residence, which the king’s family 
alone inhabits. This cabin is constnieted with more 
care, and is of larger size, than the others : it is h(*re 
that the king receives the priucixial men of his domi- 
nions. Every one of tl^ Marquesan i.slands luis its 
king, whose authority extends over all tlic other chiefs 
of the island. These latter only rule in the hjiy where 
they live, imd their power i.s entirely circumscribed by 
the limits of the valley. Indeed each valley may he 
regarded us containing a separate and independent cuiu- 
munity, who are in perpetual enmity with the inhabi- 
tants of the other buys. The authority of the ruling 
]M)wers is iirinly settled ; and although living in familiar 
intercourse with those under them, their persons roccivo 
all the respect due to their stations. Tlicy are endowed 
witli arbitrary power: but there is no instance of tlicir 
prercigative being abused. Their subjects are bound to 
supply all their wants — no heavy task, under a cli’nate 
so fair and fertile. Tho royal authority imases by here- 
ditary descent from male to male. 

The principal food of the Kanuaks consists of the fer- 
mented fruit of the bread-tree, and the preparation of 
pocc’poec, as they term it, forma their cliiuf employment. 
A pit, live or six feet deepv is dug in the ground, 
the bottom being roughly paveil, and the sides covered 
with dry herbs. The fruit is tlien strip^ied of its 
rind with tho aid of the sharp edge of a i^ell, and it 
is pierced through and through witli a splinter of wixxl, 
in order to forward tlie process of fermentation. The 
pit \s, flUed about five-sixths with ihiit thus treated, 
and the whole is covered up with herbs and large stones. 
At the end of five or six mouths, the mass becomes 
cbanAed to a thick yellowish pasted exhaling a strong 
SDieJfi of leaven, in which state it is called The 
fartVer femientatioa has proceeded, the more excellent 
tile po«e-poee is renfleiea; and it is asserted that in 
some pits there is inA that has been there fifty years. 
The fermented imittmf is titicen froin the pit as it is 
required fenr i!S<v A sfiSatt ptntiOR is added to fresh 
fruit, and the mtxtffre is baked du an oven, which 
is nothing more than a hole 

fire is placed. *ODheiir nig(jtuxL^ cooking is to'^^iise 
the fresh ffriit. add a ^ rtioA of ma, and mixThe two 
in a trough made ouf^f the hollowed trunk of a tree. 




! The whole U bcatcii with a etone peatle into alwuo*^ |urao^d: it U rnadu tu uxteitd oyer thawhcy U>4y } 
geiioous Thii is the S^niMik delicacy cilM luid the gradatiuiis of raul; are lui^^ked j[»y itMresenc^, 

poeo'poGQ. The pMte halt only io be tempered with a, the great men having their figures nearly bllok witli it. 

little water in a oah^h, and m food if ready foy usie^ Vesy often the tattooing of one side corre;S>oiida with 
.tlio auperflQoua water boiog drunk at intervala daring the other : fidma atid other objbctc are«curiouB]iy mi^ed 
the repast. The pooo-^poeeiormaatiutritious diet, fome- with ftraight lines and curves. Wh^ the wuuiw^are 
vrhat tart, but not disagreeable, even to Buroi)eau taste, tattornd, which mcly happens, it is only on tlie^r 
The native mode of eatiqg it is curious, and requires H|pbs and lips. Uutii men and women wear rhdely- 
, considerable dexterity of hand. Dipping the forefinger cafVed boar or spkm-whale tuska iu their ears by way 
of the right hand into the dish, and giving it a raphl of ornament. 

J. ^twirl, they draw it out thickly coated with the prepara- The Itfe led by tln^Marquesans is uswilly quiet and mo- 
' ' ttBsa, and then, with a second peculiar fiourish, they con- notonoug. To dissipate the ennui ioricparablo from their 
I vey it to the mouth wiilmut spilling a single drox>. The indolvncc, tliey soinctiines aisiseiuble and form a circle in 
! awkwardness of Kuropeans, when attempting to eat a squatting position. They yieii strike their hands 
poec-poeo in this fashion, generally convulses the na- against one another, drawling out at the same time ce>- 
tives with uncontrollable laughter. This prcparatiori tain nioiiotonous airs, ‘whicji call to mind the vespers for 
is usually the only dish at their meals ; but suinetinies, t|k dead in Catholic countries. Their songs are nothing 
I when tlioy have for once laid aside their characteristic more than btire narrations of some inii>urtant event or 
. indolence, they have tlic addition of pork or fish. Uoast- piece of ubws. On uU great occasions they have fes- 
ij iiig is^tho sole method of cooking with which they are tivals termed coi/ias. Jn these they dance violently tu | 
acquainted, for tlicy have no vessel capable of bearing music on fiutes and tambours, the only instruments they 
the action of fire. Fish arc, for tlio most iiarfc, eaten ptasscss. The llute is a btunlioo with an o]iening near 
witliout any dressing, and are considered in this way as the closiid cud. They place the opening under one nos- 
a luxury. ' tril, and having closed the other, they produce a single 

A fermented liquor called Aavu, made from the root note by blowing into the cane. Their tambour is made » 

of a xilant bearing the same name, is used in all the of the hollowed trunk (»f a cocoa-nut tree, over the two 
islands. Tho root is chewed in the mouth so as to ex- ends of which the skin of a shark is spread. It would 
traid th(} juicai, and then spit out into a calabash. This be diilicnlt to imagine that anything very melodious 
is allowed to stand until fenneuiatioii takes place. The could be drawn from these unt'outh Instruments. A 
liquor )u)sseRsea the ooinbined proiierties of uu avdd and couia is always held whenever a victory has been 
a n.'ircotic* The men drink it to such an excess, that gained. It is then that the horrible ceremony of eating 
they arc in a state of almost xierpetual inebriety ; yet the fiesh of their t^stiiiers takes place, the savage orgies 
uh-oholh’ liquors introduced by foreigners arc idw'aya being •celebrate'drry tho light of fires at night, in the 


. preferred. The people are fond of tobacco, hut being 
too idle to cultivate the ])lant in their own country, they 
rfceivc their supplies from whalers. Thty are Oicus- 
toiued to form a smoking party in one of their huts : 
the pipe is passed from mouth to u^puth, as no one 
inhales iim suioke more than three or four times at 
once. Tlie Kammks fish with hooks and witli nets 
by tor<*hlight> they have also a third plan of taking 
fish, wldcii succeeds very well. They go at fiow’ of 
tide to tile rocks, whore they know that the finny tribe 
arc jdentiful. Whilst some liohl a net stretched out 
' underwater, others plniigi^ into the sea, and tithe the 
. lisli towards tho net The pursuers then seize theni, 
and ordinarily bring three flsli tu shore, one in eacdi 
liand, and one in the mouth. To take btmitiHis and lly- 
iiig-fish. they simply fashioti a bit of moihcr-of-peari 
into a iiook. I'he fish snap at the uubaited hook, ^iug 
■ <loubtlcsH deceived by its colour. 

In general, the Murquesans are tall and well-made ; but 
tlicir strength by no means corresponds with tiieir fine 
figures. 'Phis is owing to their diet being almost entirely 
vegetable, and to their abstaining from exercise. Their 
; physiognomy is between that of the negro and that of 
! the European. They are all— men, women, and children 
; —excellent swimmers. They throw 'themselves fear- 
, lessly into the abater several times a-day, and although 
in a state of perspiration, they suffer no harun They 
are also dexterous cUmbets of trees, making the ascent 
like monkeys, with the hands and feet only. The 
' I men w'ear a girdle of a species of stuff nmde ffrom 
; the inner bark of the multerry tree ; this girdle is sufli- 
I cieritly long tu pass twice round the body. IVia siiJihir 
I vestment the women add another piece of tape, with 

I which they drape themselves not unfrequently in a 
^ I gleeful manner. The transitiou from borbarisii to 

civilisation is always ludicroua In those beys yfhdve 
Kuropeans have obtained a footing, the Ksnnaks may 
themselves in the cast-off clothing of their visitors ; but 
when they retire inland* they resmne the ganneuat to 
, which they avn.most oeoustomed. The men go' bare- 
headed, and wear l!he hair cut many odd foshiona 
^on\e liave merely on the top of tlie head i others 

I I have o)k|gkcl\ side: some cut the hair on 

oner&idg only ; others it at all, bpt collect it 

behind, and bind it togetwr, T«d4xK)ing is univecsally 


midst of songs and danci^s. 

'f'bo ix'ople iu the cUtTerent l)ays are almost always at 
war with one another, q’hcir liostile expeditions are 
usunlly made in the night : then it is that an invading 
parly advauct'J iu silence, and endeavours to surprise 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring bay. All who rc^sist 
are slain; but everything that .an Ih‘ carried away is | 
removed, including men, women, and children. These j 
•i\'qir»i»>n8 are often undertaken without any previous ; 
provocation, and solely w'ith a view to procure human 
thwh wherewith to celebrate a coiiia. AVlien an attack 
is made in oiK-n day, and tliere is no attempt to siir- 
pi*isc, tht' two parties utter ferocious cries as they ad- 
vance, i.)ii these occasions they iiutke little use of their 
bludgeons, Uieir^wvaxxms l)eing ehietly firearms, ]»ro- 
cureii from uie crews of English or American whalers. 
The follow itvg is Mr Iterman Melville's description of a 
warrior chief iu his native costume : — " Uis aspect was 
inipusiiig. 'Pho splendid long dr(K)ping tail-feathers of 
the trojucal bird, tfiiekly interspersed with the gaudy 
plumage of the cock, were disiiuscd in an immense up- 
right senncircte^upou his head- -their lower extremities 
being fixed in a crescent of guinea-beads, wliieh si>auued 
the forehead. Around'iliis ncific were several enormous 
necklaces of boar-tusks, polished like ivory, and dis- 
posed ill such a manner, as that the longest and largest 
were upon his capacious chest. 'L'hnist forward tlirougli 
the large apertures in liis ears were two siiudl .and 
ffne\y-shaped sperm-whale teeth, presenting their cavi- 
ties in frortt, stuffed with freshly -plucked leaves, and 
curiously wrought at the (Aher end into strange little 
images nml devices. The|e b.'irl>aric trinkets, garnislicd 
iu this iiKinner at their oi>on evtremit ie^ an d taperitig 
and curving round to a tlefiiifll^^ 
not a little .a pair of ^nucopias. The loins of tlie 
warrior were girt about wdth heavy folds* a dark- 
coloured tapa, hanging before adfi behind , in .tesv • 

$ braiikd tassels t wliile ankkts eitd bracelets of curling 
human hair completed his u^ue costume. In hjj right , 
hand he grasped a beautifully -carved paddle -sficar, 
nearly fifteen foot in leogth, made of the bright koar* 
wood, OBC end sharply pelted, and tlie othM^ttened 
like an our-hlade. Hanging obliquely from his girdle 
by a loo]> of sinuate was a ricldy-dccorated pipe i tlie 
slender reed fornuDg'its stem was Gofi)ored with a red 
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pigmcjS <^7 and round it, as well as the idol-bowl, fluttcrcMi 
little Gtli^mers of the thinnest tapo. Bat that which | 
I was most \einarkable in the. appearance of the splendid t 
i isjander, was the elaborated tattooinpf displayed on eVery 
noit'^linib. All imaginalllc lines, and curres, and figures, 
wer^^elineated over his whole body ; and, in their gro- 
i bjsqu^ rariety and infinite profusion, I could only coni- 
. pure tliein to the crownled groupings^f quaint pattep<!i 
W’C sometimes sec in costly ])icces « lacework. The 
most simple and remarkable of all tCcso ornaments was 
that which decorated the countenanfc of the ehidf. Two 
I broad stripes of tattooing, diverging from the centre of 
i his shaven crown, obliquely crossed both eyes — staining 
' the lids — to a little bclqw cither ear, where they uniteil 
■ I ^Itb another stripe, which swept in a straight lino along 
1 the lips, and formed the base of the triangle. TJie 
warrior, from the excellence of his physical proportionr, 
might certainly have been regarded as one of nature’s 
noblemen ; and the lines drawn upon his fact may pos- 
sibly have denoted his exalted rank.* 

The Kannaks’ treatment of their sick is in the highest 
degree cruel and unnatural. Instead of giving assistance, 
every one shuns the invalid ; and if he is thought to be at 
all in the way, he is taken to sonic distant spot, whither 
it is thought Butficient to carry him food at intervals. ; 
I It is also a custom of theirs to prepare the dying man’s 
! cofiln before his eyes ; and, what is still more incredible, 

I when they see him about to render up his last sigh, they 
place a bit of moistened tapa in his mouth, whilst the 
I fingers of some friend are employtid in closing the lips 
I and nostrils. Death of course is the iniinediatc c'onse- 
} qucnco. This proceeding has its o^dii in the notions 
I which they entertain as to the natarc and <*’uture 
I destiny of the soul. They suppose that tlic soul, the 
I principle of existence, has its seat in the epigastric re- 
' gion, and escapes from the body along with tlie parting 
1 breath. They therefore believe that, shutting the 
I orifices through which the breath is sent' they prevent 
j the egress ot the vital principle, iwhich roinsiins in its 
I place, and continues to live, until the body has entirely 
i wasted away. During tlie period of decomposition, 

! another body is in process of creation in a far-distant 
I island, where all the goml things of this life are found 
in abundance, and the soul ilics thither as soon as its 
old habitation is completely dcstn) 3 '’ed. If death were 
1 allowed to^ steal upon its victim in the natural way, the 
. soul would escape from its receptacle, wander into 
. empty space, and die of inauitiun. Deatl) being thus 
i hastencci, the body is anointed for several days wdtli 
cocoa-nut oil, and then conveyed to a solitary" hut called 
! n moriiij prepared expressly for it. (vare is taken to 
: place poiic-poee, and whatever else the soul may re<iuire 
I for its sustenance, in the inside of the coffin. W ith regard 
! to children, however, tiieir bodies are not carried to a 
moriii, but are deposited in a kind of b.asket, which is 
suspended from tlie branches of a cocoa-nut tree espe- 
cially devoted to this piifpos<*. ^ 

Notwithstanding these .and other superstitious ob- 
servances, the idea of religion is but faintly /Icvcloped 
' among the Marquesnns. Wooden images, rudely carved, 

I have been occasionally seen ; yet worship is but seldom, 

1 and then only coldly, ofibred to them. Indeed the j)oor 
I images are cuffed and kicked about in the most irre- 
! verent manner, just like Sfny other block of wood or 
! stone that may lie in the )yay. A class of priests 
I and rncstesarngiu^jy^ ranking next the royal 

S prsoVs^^l^ffTneir Tunenjj^ have nothing at idl to 
0 with the observances of rcl^on. They are occupied 
I in pubUsliin'^ the commands of the king, in presiding at 
festivals, v^d in imposing the taboo; which 
I last operation consists in declaring that certain )ieTsons, 
j , things, or places, are sacred, and thenceforth it is un- 
* lawful^ tou(^ the persons and things, or to place the 
foot in those places. The high priests also undertake 
I to foretey ^wrents, and are frequently consulted previous 
j to a battle. 

I Their division of the seasons is simply into wet and 
I dry, and indeed* any cxacter partition would not be 


ver^oasy. The moon is watched to indicate the lapse 
of time ; and the bread-fruit tree enables them to calcu- 
late roughly the period of a year, since about three crops 
of fruit arc equal to thirteen lunar moutlis. As for tlie 
reckoning of past time, the epochs by which they dato> 
are irregular and uncertain. They calculate by gene- 
rations — a mode only adopted by certain families who 
pretend to a greater antiquity than the rest, ami by tlut 
royal house. In these families a sacred cord is pre- 
served, to which a knot is added wdienevcr the head of 
one of them dies. . * 

The language is described as very poor. Tlic iil- 
phabet includes dniy fourteen of our letters ; but there 
are others which it is impossible to express exactly in 
English. 


FATnER BLACKHALL’S SERVICES. 

rinST ARTICLE. 

* A Brief Narrative of the S^j vices Performed to 
Three Noble Ladibs, by Gilbert Blackball,’ is one of the 
books printed by the Spalding Club in Aberdeen. Tt 
afibrds some curious peeps into the state of society 
in the north of Scotland in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, especially those families by whom the 
Catholic faith was still adhered to. The reverend 
father is an arrant gossip. He is curious in the everv- 
day pursuits, the tempers, the occupations, nay, the 
clothing and feeding, of those with whom he was con- 
cerned. Moreover, he was an ill-requited man. He 
had the highest possible opinion of his own merits 
and exertions ; but he did not find other people ready 
to acknowledge his claims; lienee he set them forth, 
with all' due precision and minuteness, iu a narrative 
which fills a considerable quarto volume. Hud he not 
l)ccn a weak-minded man, occupying himself in trifies, 
he probably had gained a great reputation by some 
folio volume, written in Latin, against Luther and John 
Knox, but wo would not have had the curious pictures 
of national customs and grotesque incidents with which 
his garrulous narrative supplies us. The first person to 
ivhoni M'c find Father Blackball performing his services 
is the Lady Isabel Hay, daughter of the Earl of Errol. 
T'his lady, after her mother’s death, went to France in 
1630. A certain Mr James Forbes was her father’s 
friend and correspondent in France, and she was, as 
merchants say, * consigned to him.’ He appointed 
Blackball her confessor; * which he did repent thcivaRcr,’ 
as Blackhull says ; and indeed the chief purport ofi the 
narrative is to describe the efforts which her spiritual 
adviser made to protect her from the unseasonable ad- 
dresses of Mr Forbes. There is much curious matter 
in this part of the father’s narrative; but we must 
pass from it to another portion of his adventures, in 
whicli we think the reader will probably be more inte- 
rested. 

At the conclusion of bis engagement with Lady Isa- 
bel, he received an application from the Lady Frcn- 
draught, celebrated for the suspicion under which she 
fell, a few years before, of liaving set fire to her house, 
in order to bum Lord Aboyne in it* The horror of 
this event appears to have deterred the reverend father 
from such a connexion. He says—* JVty Lady of Fron- 
drafight did send to me, praying me to come to her, for 
the fr^re she had before was lately departed from this 
life. 1 refused absolutely to see her, because she was 
suspected to be guilty of the death of my lord of 
Aboyne, who, seven years before, was burned in the 
caslio of Frendraught : whether she be guilty ornqt, God 
.knoweth, for that hath not been yet discovered.’ Fsite 
determined that, instead of the suspected murderess, he 
should ally himself with the Dowager I^y Aboyne, tho 
widow of the victim ; and he entered the service^of * fliis 
truly noble and religious hidy' abov^ the middle of July 
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1638. Though tlic Romtin Catholics were a proscr 
body through Scotland generally, the Marquis of Huntiy, 
and snino other Catholic lords m the north, posBessed a 
considerable extent of feudal power for the protection of 
themselves and their adherents $ and such a person as 
ifilackliall, if not absolutely secure, would be removed 
from niatiy causes of apprehension by such an allianas. 
In addition to their claims on the respect of the people 
ns their spiritual advisers, these priests (»uld foKpd on 
tlie dangers and hardships they were perpetually liable 
.^to; and as they were execrated and hunte<l bevond 
tiitiic own community, they seem to have obtained the 
greater privileges, immunities, and benisons within it. 
In his now appointment, the reverend father loses none | 
of that spirit of inquiry and interference regarding 
small matters for which he has already appeared so 
couHpi<nious. Wc find him thus describing his* position 
in the household, and the order he thought fit to tike 
concerning it. * I did cat in my chamber as they wlio 
were before me used to do : four dishes of meat was the 
least that Avns sent to me at every meal, with ale and 
wine conforming; which I thought superfluous; but 
knowing the noble disposition of tlie lady, who gave 
the order herself for all tlito tables, as well of her servants 
iiH lier own, I would not so soon utter my mind, until I 
slnmld know In^tter how my admonitions would Ikj re- 
ceived. 1 asked mj' man ivhat was done with the relics 
of my fable. He answered me boldly that ho sold them, 
and said the relics of priests were duo unto their 
ihen. When I did Iiire you, said I, did I promise 
you such casualties ? No, sir, siiid he ; ^ut it is 
the custom of this house, .as all the servants will hear 
witness "J'hey arc fools, said X, and not capable to 
bear witness who give testimony to their own preju- 
dice. AVhat prejudice is that to thee? said hp. My 
lady <loth bestow the meat upon ^ou, and askett no 
(jount of it back again; so W'hat you leave, X think 
should be for me ratber than for any other body. If 1 
did buy the meat myself, said 1, was 1 bound to give 
yon all'thafc rested over my own sulhsance, so that I 
could not bestow it in .any other way after you had got 
your snfllsano(3 of it? No, said he; you might dispose 
of it at your own pleasure, and so dotli my lady, who 
wills ^ our man [to] get what you leave. No, said I; my 
Iswiy wills, and 1 likewise, that thoucariy^ to the kitchen 
all that I hiave, botli meat, bread, and drink, tliat all 
may serve the common table ; and go thou to it, and 
there take your part of all, as the others do. And if 
thou doteniunc anything another way, thou shalfr not 
serve me one hour longer. I told my la<3y afterwards 
I tiiis dialogue which passed between niy inun and me, 

I wluTeat sin; did laugh well ; and this did acquire me the 
; atlcctions of the servants, w'ho grudged, but could not 
; mend it ; for they knew tliat my lady would not take 
i notice of such base things, much less correct them.’ 

'Ihe people in the neighbourhood seem not to have 
b(;en in general Homan Catholics ; for the father com- 
plains much of their imiiortunate curiosity, saying 
that ‘ if he but opened the window, they ran to sec liini, 
ns some monstrous tiling,’ and one woman declared she 
hoped to wash her hands in his heart’s blood. Aboyue 
castle stands near the village of Charlestown of Aboyne, 
close to the river Dee, and tliirty miles from its moutli 
at Alierdeen. I^astward, descend fine sweeps of arable 
lai)^ towards the coast, while to the west begins ihe 
g’reat liighland range of the Grampians. There, in the 
close vicinity of their strongholds, tlw lands of Aboyne 
w'erc subjec); to perpetual depredations by the Uighland 
reivers of the day. The lonely widow appears to have 
had but a siianty I'etiuuc for so wild a neighbourhdl)d, 
'and we find her obliged to add to the accomplished 
lihickhairs titles of priest and chamberlain, that of cap- 
tain of her castliw Ke describes tlie manner in which lie 
' repelled one of incse'invasions ; and it is clear that his 
ownJliruwess on the qccasion has fibt been neglected by 
tiio hUtexh^-' visitation by friends was of the 

follq;vin^ character, the^tnna of an inroad from neu- 
trals or enemies may be anticipated ; — • 


* The very first that obliged us to make usi^f our I 
arms were the Marquis of Huntly’s* own men Of Bade- I 
noch. They had been at Aberdeen getting amis, some ! 
Torty,or thereabout, with their officer, Tliomds Gordon, ! 
a proud and ssiuey rascal. They, coming up the no^i ! 
side of tlic water of Dee, came to Aboyfie, and presented ; 
themselves upon the Peat Hill ; and Thomas Gwdon, ' 
lejjying the rest there, did come with three others tef * 
the^ate, which 1 irtule to be kept fast. 1 sent Tliomas 
Cordoncr, the porur, to the gate to ask what they . 
desired. « Thomas the offi(%r answered boldly that they ! 
would lodge in the Hbuse, l)ccau$c they were ray lord’s * 
men, and the house was also his ; and that the night > 
before they had lodged in the place of Drum; which 1 - 
knew to be false, for the laird o^ Drum was not a man, : 
to lodge such rascals in his house. When the porter 
toffi me this so insolent anstfer, I did go to the gate ; for 

I fiad the key in iny pocket, and did not give it to the ! 
porter, fear^ig that he might be so simple as to let them 
in, and wo should have had more pain to put them out 
than to hold them out. X'did take with mo six i^d 
fellows, every one w'itli his sword at liis side and a light 
gun in his hand, and placed them ull on one side of the 
alley that goes from the outer gate, betwixt two walls to 
the court, every one thriic or four spaces from another, 
and made them turn their fai'cs ami the mouths of their 
guns a slanting way. not right to the port, nor to the 
wall over against them, but a middle w'iiy betwixt them 
both, that they might see both at once. * * 

‘ When I had placed tliem thus, ami encouraged them, 

£ did go ti) the gate with a bended pistol in my h.and‘, 
and before I did open the wicket, I told them to retire 
theiusejves, .all to speak to me : they did so. 

Thomas Gordon qnly stayed; the rest w'ere retired only 
the juatter of ten paces, *ready to rush in if he could 
have thrnsted up tlic wicket fully. Then I did open it 
a little, so that he might see iny soldiers in the alloy. 
Before he did see them, X asked them what they did 
come here to sc!bk? lie very confidently said, We will 
SCO my lady, wlio wc*kiiow wld give us money, and 
lodge us; and witli that was pressing in his shoulder; 
a^.d I, seeing his impudence, said, As you love your life, 
stir not to win in, otherwise 1 will discharge my 
pistol in your heuit; and you sliall jiut see my lady, 
nor get anything from her, unless it be meat and 
drink without the gate ; but none of you shall come 
within it, and go out again living. Sir, said Hb, we arc 
my lord's men, and this house is his, and wh}' may wo 
not lodge in A ? llave you an order from my lord, says 
I, to lodge here ? l..ct me see his order. Sir, it is my 
lord’s will that wc lodge in his land. Then go seek liis 
hand, mid lodge in it ; for he hath no land nor house hero 
so long as my huly liveth ; but if my lord were dwelling 
here liirnself, durst you present yourselves to his g^te 
to lodge with him? No, said l^e, wc must respect my 
lord. Vou base^fellow, said X, should not ladles be re- 
spected as umeU as lord;^ and igore. But you have not 
so imicli honesty as to Aspect anybody. But put in 
your head, and see how we are prepared to receive you ; 
and tell >%ur neighbours tliat you siiall get no other 
money here than that which sluill come out of theec 
guns, nor, lodging, unless it be graves to bury you; and 
therwbre retire j’ourself, that 1 may shut tlie gate. lie 
retired luiilcontcnled ; and n^ lady did send meat and 
drink to the foot of the Teat lld’l, forbidding them to 
live upop her tenants, but ^adc thorn lodge in taverns, 
paying what they should p ) 'tcT sliould 
not go far unpunished, ^liey so, and went^liwa/ 
the next day peaceably.* • 

The next visit was from a party the clan Caa?fTog. 
who were at first perplexed by the diplomatic skill ot 
Blackliall, hut had subsequently toVield to bis w arlike 
prowess. The marauders commenced operutidhs by 
plundering a tenant's house. 

* iSo wc marched with a doxen of guns, eig}^ pistols, 

* Tho deceased Loi-d Aboyno was stm to this great noble, tbo 

chief of the clan Gordon. • 
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and iw bi> oaral)ine. Before we went put at the gate, 
1 told wJmt order I deaired to lie kept, wliicJi was 
this : wc i^iiist seek by all means to surprise tliem iiv 
tlie lioiise plundering ; and*to do it, we must marsh as 
tl^JIiglilanclerardo, evbry one after another, without 
any -vnrds among us.’ 

Blackball then gives all the necessary orders to his 
men as to where they were to placn themselves, so^s 
to guuVd both door and windows ; Jiftd says, * How soon 
wo were in the court, I said with h loud vouKi, Every 
one to his post ; wliich was done. in the twinkling of 
ail eye. Then T wont to tho door, thinking to break it 
up witli my fbot ; but it w'as a tliiek double door, and 
the lock very strong. Whilst I was at the door, one of 
them did come to bolt it ; and 1, hearing him at tt,Mid 
shoot a pistol at him. said afterwards that {he 
ball did pass through tho hair of his head: wdietlicr^e 
said true or not, J know not. I did go fioni the door 
to tho window's, and back again, still encounigiiig them, 
and praying them at the windows to hold tlieir eyes 
still upon our enemies, and to kill such as would lay 
their hands to a weapon ; and to those at the door to 
have their guns ever ready to discharge at sucli as 
would mean to come forth without my leave ; and .still 
1 tJireatened to burn the house and them all in it, if 
they would not render themselves at my discretion; 
wliich they were loath to do, until they saw the light 
bundles of straw that I Inad kindled to throw' upon the 
thatch of the house ; although 1 did not intend to do it, 
nor burn our friends with our foes. But if IVIalcMilm 
Dorward, and his wife and servants, and his son John 
Dorward, and John Cordoncr, all o^whom the High- 
landers had lying in bonds by thein/^had been'ont, I 
would not have made any scvuplc* to have burnt the 
house and all the Highlanders w'itliin it, to give a 
terror to others who would be so brutal as to oppre8.s 
ladies w|i<» never wrongCMl them. 

■* They, seeing the light of the burning straw coming 
in at the windows, and the ko«.per8 of tho windows 
bidding them surrender triemselvcs before they be 
burnt^ called for (luarter. I told them tlioy .should not 
get other quarter but my discrctiuii ; unto which, K’ 
they w’Ofild submit themselves faithfully, they would 
find the better quarter; if not, be at their hazard. 
Tliereupoii I bade their captain come and speak with mo 
ail alone, <^ith his gun under his arm, and the 8t(K'.k 
foremost ; hut if any did press to follow him, they should 
kill both lum and them w'ho should pr.;ss t^' follow him. 
He did coinc nut as I ordained, and trembled as the leaf 
of a tree. I believe he thought w'c would kill him there. 

T did take his g!ji from lilm, an<l discharged it, and laid 
it down upon the earth by the side of the house. Tiitm, 
after 1 hud threatened him, and reproached their in* 
gratitude, who durst trouble my lady or her tenants, 
who was, and yet is, the iK'st friend that their chief 
Donald Cameron hath ; ^ir, said T, he will tcU you how 
1 and another man of ray lady V went to him where ho 
was hiding himself with his cousin Ewan Cameron, in 
my lady’s land, and brought them in croup U Aboync, 
where they were kept secretly for three weeks, until 
their enemies tho Covenanters had left off the seeking 
of them ; and you, unthankful Tasast as you are, have 
rendered a displeasure to i^y lady for her gfoodness to- 
ward you. He pretended ignorance of that courtesy 
done to his chief.’ BlackhaB then made him swear 
Uiat gll f/'Utit’v?r2nr’'Viin3«rtin(iered from tlic tenants 
slimulddk) restored, and what*^i^d been consumed should 
be paid for;,. and also *!hiade him swear by the soul'of 
his faUii^r that neithi^r he, nor none whom bo could 
hinUOT, should ever * hereafter trouble or molest my 
lady or Any of her tenants.’ He then ordered every 
man 8e).firately to come out and take the same oath. 

*They did all come out severally, and took the same 
oath as I hAil commanded them ; and as they did come 
to me, 1 discharged their gurrj, to the number of six or 
eight-and-fol'tyi which made the tenants convene to us 
from the parto iahere the shots were heard ; so that, 
before they had nU come out, we were nearly as mnay as i 
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thq% armed with swords, and targets, and gmis. When 
tlifiy Jmd all nmde their oaths to me, 1 ranked our 
people like two hedges, five spaces distant from one 
another's rank, arid but one pace every man from an- 
other In that same rank, arid turned the mouths of their 
guns and their faces one towards another, So as the 
Highlanders might pass, two and two together, betwixt 
their ranks : they passed so from the door of tlie hall in 
whichwthey were, to the place where their guns w'erc 
lying all empty. They tremblotl passing, as if they 
had been in a fever quartan.’ He and his men theU' 
saw the marauders fairly off Lady Aboyqe’s lands, '-aiul, 
returning to Aboyne, * told my lady the event of our 
siege, who was very joyful that there was no blood nhcil 
on either sida* 

The state of letter-writing is fully disclosed by tho 
fact, that, in the space eff eleven and a luilf years. Lady 
Aboync had only received tw'o letters, and these were 
from two of her sisters. Indeed she appears to have 
lived a most lonely, desolate life. At lior death, all lu'r 
care seems to have been that hot daught(.*r, lier only 
child, might be brought up in the Catholic religion. For 
this purpose she had previously charged Blackball with 
the care of her ; and manfully did he redeem tho pleilge, 
as wc find related in the chapter entitled * The Good 
( )fHces <lone to Madame dc Gonloti, now Dame D’Attonr 
to Madame ; by ( tilbci-t Blakliall, priest’ — which we .shall 
make the subject of a Separate pajier. 


I'AlTPtSn COLONIES OF HOLLAND. 

Every one must have heard -something of Uuteh hus- 
bandry — its formal regularity, thrift, and uiiparu1lc‘l(*d 
tidiness. Few, however, may he acquainted with flic 
agrieulhiral eoJoiiies of Holland— those pfiuia rest.'iblisb- 
inents so peculiarly adapt'd to the gcuiju*^ or flie country, 
and consequently so pregnant with advantage not only 
to the class for whom they arc directly intended, bnt to 
the crmirn unity in gencriil. It is now upwards ofiweuty 
years since they were established, a time soffit icntly 
ample to test their value; and wc readily avail our- 
selves of the narrative of a recent tourist,* to convey to 
our readers some idea of their system and economy. 

‘ The first place in Holland 1 w'Cnt to visit connected 
with agriculture, was the ngricnltural colf»ru(*s at hVe- 
dericksoord and Willemsoord. They were established 
w'hen, after two years of great scarcity, a large propor- 
tion of the population were reduced to absolute debt it u- 
tion,m)d depended entirely for their subsistence on ibe 
charities of their more fortunate countrymen. So pr<!- 
v.alent did tho practice of begging become, that it ums 
found nccessa»‘y to do sometiung to relieve thos unfor- 
tunate men who Were willing, but unable to get work. 
A society was therefore formed bj' a few' benevoU-nt. 
individuals, the object of whicli was to give ornployiuent 
to men in this deplorable condition. In carrying out 
their purposKJ, they conferred not only an immediate and 
Lasting benefit on the individuals in question, hut ef- 
fected great national advantages ; first, by stemming the 
spread of vice, which W'ould liave been the natural con- 
8cquenc.e of such destitution; and, in the second place, by 
increasing the national resources, in converting to arable 
land n waste on which even a sprig of hcatlier was 
scarcely to bo met with. Such was the origin of these 
colonies twenty-four years ago. And n6 one can traVel 
the road along which they are situated, without noticing 
the great change that lias been effected on the face of 
the country by their establishment ; arid the change is 
doubly observed when wc pass from the unimproved 
waste to the neat cottages which line the .■ From 
a wild barren country, we enter at once a little oasis, 
which bears every mark of pros|ierityj^ neat cottages, 
betraying the Dutchman’s taste iik tniir clean appear- 
ance, crops as luxuriant as if nurtured by a bettor 
and gardsris stocked with useftil V|^taJ))jBs,.aTid adoriKHi 


I! 


* Aketches of Bdgian, 6o*iB«i:,raB4 Dulkiti Hfislmndry", fn tho 
Qufutcrly Journal of AgrlcuUuro for 1840. Bltickwixxl, l«Mlnbiir]{h. 
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I with a ▼ariety of flowers. Each licjlise is placed adthe 
roiid>si(le, in the middle of the plat belonging to it, and 
directly opposite to another on the other side of the 
road. The buildings are all in one ; the part allotted to 
the cow and pig being built of wood, ana the cottage of 
trick. In tlic cottage are two rooma: one of them is 
large, and answers the purpwe of kitchen, dining-room, 
and bcd-rooTii for some of the family ; the other is small, 
and contains only a bed at one end, and at the gthcr a 
closet, which answers the puri} 08 e of a milk-house. 

•«GrcHt attention is paid to the dung, which is put up 
inisi^ncat heaps at the back of the house, consisting of 
alternate layers of turf and manure from the byre, and 
waten*d every now and then by the liquids previously 
collech'd from ah the houses in a cask sunk in the 
ground. «. 

‘ In WiUemsoord, which is the smaller of the two co- 
lonics, there arc 176 such houses, all tenanted by pau- 
pers but six, whose occupiers pay rent for their farms, 
'flic quantity of land attached to each house is al)out 
scvonjacrcs imiKjrial. The colonists are all supplied 
with implcmciita on entering on tlieir plat, besules a 
COW' and pig. The food of the colonist is for the most 
part potatoes and rye-bread, with milk; little or no 
(Icsh being used. The small fanners pay 1^.3, ISs. a->ear 
for their plat; but the whole produce of the colonists’ 
hind is taken to the general magazine. There is a re- 
gular ererlitor and debtor account kept with them from 
their flrst entering the colony. Every! Iiing they ree»‘iv'c 
On entering is markotl down against them ; and when- 
ever they are enabled to pay off tlieir debts, from eco- 
nomy of living, they arc allowed to rent their plats. 
Some have suci-ocded in this *, bnt the instances are rare. 

srhciuc is not to be looked at in the light of a spe- 
cnlation, lor as such it was never intended; but it lias 
biilHeiciitly huemded in Ibe object for wdueb itVs.'» ue- 
hignud; namely, the relieving of the destitute, l>esi(ics the 
cwiisequcnt advantages referred to before. Attaclu'd to 
tbr;c eoloiiics are others of a penal clniractcr, to wliicli 
unruly rnemhera are sent, and wliicli are subjected to 
more rigorous luw's than aro necessary iu tlte free 
cohuiies. 

‘ d’lie wages and rations allotted to them are as fol- 
low's ; ■ Suppose a fauiilv of eight individuals, husband, 
w ife, and six children, three of whom, with their f.ilhcr, 
work, the other thrtee go to scliool, while the mol her 
remaius at home. 'J’hc sums set doWU for wages here 
:ire only imaginary, being somewhat liighcr than are 
generally allowed ; — 

I*er Week. 

Man at Ifttl. ii-cl.iy, L.0 » 

Sou at 10(1. a-day, and other two ui 2.s. 2d. each per wek, 0 «# 4 

Wj^rofl earned ror whole family' per week, . L.o 14 4 
From which is dertucto<l— 

Winkcl .... L.0 5 4 1 ^ , 

Hreftil . iK>tatocH, and clothing for eight, 0 o 0 / vroek, 


Which ia put down to their credit for future emergencies, L.O I o 
lly winkel geld is meant money for buying little neces- 
saries ; such as coiroe, tobjicco, Ac, I'he allowance of 
it for each person is 8d. a-week. The allowance for 
bread, potatoes, and clothing, is Is. jier week for each 
person. The only crot>8 grown by thetcoloriists are rye, 
potatoes, and gniss. The farmers grow what Qicy 
choose. ' 

* ITicre are several overseers, who superintend the 
w-ork done in the colonies. Attached to them are 
schools for the gratuitous education of the children, 
and idso workshops in wiiicli they are taught somo use- 
ful trade. I passed One of these shops, hi which there 
were from thirty to forty looms worked by the ohtldren ; 
and adjoining it was another room, where some were 
eiifmged in spinning^ inemling shoes, and other oecupa- 
tioA. I was attracted to the plate by the buHy clatter 
^of the shuttlea, jmd' sounds of music, which protieeded 
from itf and on coming up to it, found thtT»> engaged 
-'It their respective ,occupatu>ds, cheering on sno anotln^r 


m their work by a song in which they all jdined.i^hat 
healtli, what happiness, shone in these pauper clmdren’s^ 
faces I Their looks were a sufficient proof of the benefits 
*dcrii^d from such an institution.’ 

So much for the system ; now for the prlndiples upep 
which it is founded. There is not rf sounder lUMnni 
in political ccononny, than that every man should kroour 
fitf his own support, and if he cannot obtain labour; 
that it should be fJrniahed to him by the state ;• for it 
is certainly better :hat lie should contribute, however 
little, to^iis own maintenance, than that he should be 
upheld in idle indlgeiice. Of (Miurso the kind of labour 
will differ, according to the facilities of the district, as 
that may bu maritime, manufacturing, or agricultural; 
but this matters little, so long* as the labour is of a 
profitJiblc kind. Perhaps of all species of labour, agri- 
cuJture i.*? the most universifliy applicable, as its object 
is*thc production of food, a commodity the demand for 
which nevy fails ; and not only the production, but tlie 
increase of food, as every effort of cnltnre is attended 
with. a proportional fertility of tlie soil. In IloJland, 
wliero agrieiilture is conducted on what may be called 
the ganlen system— that is, a careflil and ceaseless 
attention to a comparatively small plot — such colonies 
are particularly appropriate. There culture is carried 
to sui’h perfection, that a man. if not absolutely idle or 
pnxiigal, may thrive on his little allotment; and the 
state, taking this into account, puts the pauper in the 
way of making liis own livelihood, if he cluxiaes. If 
not, he is handed ovr r to the penal colony, where cora- 
pulsiun is Bub'stitnted for free-will. 

Taking Ibese matters into consideration, our tourist 
naturally puts tj^'question, ‘Is tlie establishment of 
such sficieties impracticable in our own country? Are 
tber*^ not IhoiisaiulH of hiiimprovod acres, that have 
f»^ en coiidemne<l as ust'lcss, many of which exceed in 
fertility the waste iu which the Dutch colonics are 
Are there not hmuireds of unemployed hands 
who iTowd ouTSpoor-houscs and pauper toUk, who fre- 
quent our roads and streets as 'nendicants, who haunt 
our lanes ns d. ‘graded miscreants, advancing their iio- 
’'‘•rtv as a palliation of their vices and crimes? Is there 
flot niomy raised to relieve the destitute? And are 
tiirre nut many fenevolciit iiidividirds who, by the 
gratuitous l>estowment of their clnirity, cncour.*tge idle- 
ness and foster vice? In liritaiii, truly, we have the 
elements for such a society, but we want sonvb master- 
spirit to bring them together, and put them into o]>era- 
tion. It is apubjftJt that cannot bo too strongly pressed 
upon jiroprieiors of lanri, as the best way of improving 
the waste portions of their properties, and of reducing 
at the paTiic time the burdens with which their culti- 
vated lands arc so heavily taxed.’ These questions re- 
quire to he answered with caution: than pauperism, 
tlicre is not a more difficult question to deal W'ith in the 
whole range of political economy. 

(^ondueteil as the Dutch colonies are, the system 
seems at once fraterm^ and ^politic. It places the 
individual in a position to earn his oi^n subsistence, 
and to raiie bimself from pauperism to that of an inde- 
pendent rent-paying farmer. It is true that his family 
may iiicrea.se, and by t!iis means lie may he kept in 
pau^Tisni ; but thi*!i, from the cure w’hich the society 
takes of tifrse — in ediieathig JOid training them to 
industrial habits — they stftt from a.lKtter position 
tiian their parents, unaided, could have acquiretl for 
them. Tl’o plant a ptnir is to do 

but little for him, urilessi^ has the liojie ofrising, by 
his industry, from lieggiiig to honest independence i and 
this Urn Dutch system serins calculated to ^accomplish. 
W** are l»y no moans in favour of j^more i*ottago?y\tr\tt, * 
which may furnish a man iompovKrily witli bread, and 
tempi him, as it virew, Uy bring into exismncu % large 
lamily, f(>r whom ho can do ahuost nothing; thus iii- 
iirasing pauperism by increasing its iitiMibcis, Ihit 

\vi‘ do f nnirh force acid truUi in a sVW!iHii wlu'cli 

vbi.e it plat‘t‘4 a man in the way of earning bis live- 

liiMtid. him also in a pj»siti«u frqju whlcli lie may 
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ri80, Vj» industry and economy, to something better [V'e beg to add another counsel which wo have alw.ays 
tlian liiViis before. As long as a Dutchman holds his regarded as of tho highest imiiortanco— 
allotmenV from the society, he is but a pauper 5 so soon Have tho cojirago to confess ignorance whenever, or with 

as. by his sayings, he pays off their claim, he bccoipes a' ^ wluilover sul^ioct, you really arc unmlormcl.] 

rwt-paying farmp ; and this rent-paying condition is , - , - - 

on<^>jf hope !ind encouragement Complicated and dis- 

trartiiig as the subject of pauperism is, the agricultural THK DEW-DROP 4 ND THE STREA.M. 
colony system of HollMd mms one at least worthy^pf „woh we and in «' neewr. 

imitation m certain districts of our n country. It is to bo the production of a servant girl from DovonshireO 

not jvn untried novelty* like tho many schemes whicli 

are annunlly promulgated in Britain ; twenty-f(^r years Tna brakes ^vith golden flowera were crowned, 

of endurance* if not of success, is rf j the least no slight melody was boopd around— 

'' hen, near the scene, a dew-drop shod 


jire annually promulgated in Britain ; twenty-fqpr years 
of endurance, if not of success, is if j the least no slight 
recommendation. 


.1 


ItH lustre on a violet's hood. 

And trembling to tho breeze it hung ! 

■ rx T> A r / w-h IT A /I i'* stroalnlot. as it rtillcil along. 

MOUAJi COl/KAUK Tho beauty of the morn confesHwl, 

[I'^rom an American Nowsp:ipoi-.] And thus the sparkling pearl addressed : 

ITavk the courage to cli.scliargc a <lel)t while you have the * Sure, little drop, rejoieo we may, 

money in your jmeket. ^ ** For all Is beautiful and gay ; 

Have the courage to do without that whicli you do nob Creation wears her cmemld dross, i- 

need, however imich you may admire it. And smiles In all her loveliness. 

Have tho courage to speak your mind when it is iicces- And with delight and pride 1 see 

fiary iliat you should do so, and to hold your longue w !it*a That little flowoi* bedewed by thee~-' 

it iM bettor that you shouhl )>e silent. Tliy lustre with a gem might vie, 

Hav« the courage to speak to a ]soor friend in a thread- Whilo trembling in its purple eye.* 

hare coat, even in tho street, ami wlion a rich one is nigh. 

The effort is lc8« tlian maiiv take it to he, and tlic act is * true,* 

worthy a king. " Replied the radiant drop of dew— 

Have the courage to set flown every ponnj' you spend, * "'•*** no doubt, as on you move, 

and add it. up wet kly. ^‘^**‘*** blf!ft*.5ng pmve. 

1 1 ave t ho courage to t ell a dra-niatio author t hat Ium piece s*'" a'^t-ouds on b igh. 

is unfit for presentation to a manager, lion vour opiniim 3 tM in'am will dniw me towards tho sky ; 

is asked concerning it. . A»d I inubt ou n my little powor- 

Ilavc the courage to admit that yohuhave hecu^in the Tve but ref re.shed a humble flower.* 

wroiijt, and yon will mnove tjjc foot from flio mind of .)lo1.1!’ cried tho ..Iroam, ‘nor thnsrepino- 

othcra, tuittinjr a di airaWc imi.rcaion m tho i.lacc of mi For well ’(N known a Poacr divine 

until vourablc one. ,, « , . , 8uJ***ervirnt to llis will supreme, 

lliVVoUic conraxc to adhere to a iirat roBointi.m when Ila, made the dew-drop and the stream, 

yon cmim-t change it tor a. better, and to al,rmdon it at tlie Tboush small thou art (I that allow), 

cl«vent).ho.iruiM)neonvict.mi. No mark of Ifoavoifs contempt art thou- 

_ Have tl.o courage to make a wiU, and, what >« more, a ^ 

■’ Have the courage to face a dilUcuJty, leat it kick you 

Imrrlcr than you bargain for. Difficulth's* like thieves. All things that are, both great and small, 

often disappear at a glance. One glorious Author fnmusi tliom all ,* 

Halve the courage to leave a convivial party at a prosier This ihonght may all repinfngs quell : 

hour for so doing, however great tlie Haerifice ; and to .stay What serves his piniwse, serves him well, 

away from one, ui»on the slightest grounds for ohjection, 
liowever gVeat the tciriptat.ion to go. ‘ * 

Have the courage to dance witli ugly people, if you dance ^ TMvnnv 

at all ; and to decline dancing, if you disliko the peiTorm- 

ante, or cannot accomplisli it to your satisfaction. Self-energy is t.Tic tiue life of a man. To H»ink by other 

Have tiie courage to say you hate tlm Rolka, and j»refer men’s thoughts, is no time living thinking: to believe hy 
an English song to an Italian * piece of innsic’ ( if sucdi be other men's belief, is no true living faith. Tlie mind mil'll, 

really yonr tastt J. hy its own in lependent exertions, seek, and, ."ar as its 

Have the courage to shut your eyes on tlic iirospect of native powers will enable it, arrive at, the and 

large profits, and to be eontemt with small ones. of the truth of those propositions it receives as trntlis, or 

Have the. courage to tell a man why you will not lend Huhstantially it wiil think and believe nothing. Suh.'^lan- 
him your money; ho will reRi)ect you mofb than if you tell tialiy, neither will the propositionM exist for it, nor it for 
him you can’t. ^ them. They will bo iioneiititieM; and it will only dream of 

Have the courage to out the moU agreeable nciinaintance understanding them . — ( 'romuclfs Liferary Llorefs, 
you pusHGSS, when he convinces you that he lacks itrincir'le. 

‘ A friend should bear with a friend’s infinnities’--not his ’WiiOM TO look to. 

in?. 'is -s. 


SELr-UNJRlGV, 

Self-energy is t.Tic tiue life of a man. To H»»nk by other 


’SVIIOM TO LOOK TO. 


pay for new ones. v 

llavc the courage to tlirust your logs down I'ctwcen tho 


think of nobody but tliemselvos; the laay will not talvo 


Have the gcurage to wear tlnck boots in winter, and to LUiEivrv 

insist upon your wife and daughters doing tho like. ^ 

' "Have the courage id review your own conduct ; to con- Liberty is to the collective body what health is to every 
dnmtt it where you detset faults ; to amend it to the best individual body. Without health, no pleasure can be tMted 
of yoiit ability; to resolves for your future by man; without liberty, no happiness can be enjoyed by 

I guiaanco* and to keep them. society.— ’/fo/tapAroib*. 

j Have the courage to decline playing at cards for money, ^ - ' ' 1 .. ' . . . - j ,- - 

when * mqnjipr is an ol\jcct,' or to cease playing, when your „ ^ ^ . • “ , „ ^ 

1 propriety to fashion-one is cWerjSidon.- 1‘rlnJod by mUnaimv aiul V’.taas, 

but the abuse ttfQ^e Other. Wbitefriani; London. 
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SALKARLIO CIVILITIES. 

We observed the otlier day, in a popular magazine, an 
aucccfotc of a gentleman who, having dropped a packjige 
of pajHjrs, and getting it restored to him by a working 
limn, wlio ran across a street for the purpose, iras so 
shabht/ as merely to render thanks in return. Tlio 
writer seemed to consWer it necessary that the gen- 
tleman should have given at least sixpence as a remu- 
nt'.ration for this act of ordinary civility. This way of 
tl linking touches upon a feature of our age, especially 
as regards metropolitan life, which is worthy of a few 
remarks. 

It seems to he now held as a fixed point of duty 
amongst us, that whenever a gentleman, by choice or 
jicciiicMt, receives the least civility from his inferiors, he 
slioiild reward them in money. It may be somi. thing 
costing hardly an clFort, something called for by the 
e.\igcn<^y of a inoincnt, and done tlirough merely In- 
stinctive impulse: yet coin must honour it. The sim- 
plest cliarities of life become a matter of tarifl' between 
superiors and inferiors. 

I ns proceed to illustrate this part of our national 
code of morality. Wo w'erc once placed in circuiii- 
.stances in l*aris strongly reminding ua of 8tcrnc and 
his grisettc. Wandering along its obscure streets, we 
lost our way, and appeared likely to have roamed on 
for ever, as ea»;h new street seemed the precise fac- 
simile of the last, until at length we ventured to .ask 
the way from a busy, little Frenchwoman, seated at the 
door of her sliop. A thousand ditTeront directions, 
uttered in a thousand diflerent phrases, sent us away as 
perplexed as before. Leii by blind chance, we directed 
our steps straight on, and passed a street down whieh 
we ought to have turned. We Imd not gone far, when 
a great outcry was heard hchiud us, joining itself to the 
clatter of a couple of wooden shoes. Monsieur waw alto‘ 
get her wrong; and wo were led to understand that wc 
might have girdled the globe in that direction without 
arriving at our destinatioii ; however, the error was 
cijrrectcd, and we speedily reached home. We were in 
precisely the same predicament in liondon, and liad 
occasion to ask for similar instruction from one of^two 
lumping boys idly lounging at the corner of a street. 
Wli.at was our success? The boy declined affording 
the rctjuislto information gratuitously, but offered to 
put us right in two minutes for twopence. Behold .the 
contrast 1 Assuredly, many though the social errors of 
our neighbours arc, mercenary civility is not to be 
reckoned among them. 

Kvery-day life m^^plies us with abundant instances — 
they must occur to every one— 4f the venal light in 
*which Uttle*%ood offices are regarded in England. 
If a hoTBo has broken his bridle, and gambplled a few 
I yards down the street, an^ is brought back an unwil- 


iTng captive by some adventurous imrson ; if a memo- 
randum iqidropped, and some lucky boy has picked it 
up, and restored it to its rightful owner ; if, on a blu.s- 
tering day, the wind lotll take your hat off, and it 
6c.ampcr3 down some hilly street, and is caught by some 
fleet-legged errand-boy, who has participated with some 
li.'ilf (k»zcn others in the fun of the capture ; if your 
handkerchief hangs from your pocket, and some extra- * 
honest passer-by informs you of the circumstance, with 
a touch of his hat, intiimating that your honour might 
liave lost it ; if you sprain your ankle, or fall over a 
hhrod of orange-peel, or are knocked down by some 
runaw.ay horse, and arc assisted by some humane mem- 
bers of the surrjjjjinding mob into a neighbouring sur- 
gery ;*if, in short, in any of the thousand misfortunes 
whieh are daily apportibn(?d to us, nn inferior renders | 
assistance to, or d(»es some little office for, his superior, | 
a <lebt is incurred ; it is a cash account ; creditor and | 
dohtor Jire thi^ synonyma for obliger and obligee ; hu- j 
manity, good -nature, nay, tie first elements of the ! 
Christian duty of man to man, are obliterated from the i 
Munds of both parties, and the obligation can only bo | 
discharged by troiiting it as so much merchandise, and 
paying fiir it. It ould be far from diiik'ult to constriiot 
a scale of metropolitan civilities, and to affix the ortho- 
dox rates to each of the minor kindnesses ; thus — 

• 

1 lulling Ji hor&c for a few minutes, tnopcnce -.-if with extra 
]iriljtcnc.SH, fou|[>enrSI 

directions in or btreot-socking, twoiK?nco— with per- I 

simal atteiulfuicc, three|»cticc 

kicking up A liimdkerchief, one penny to hoys, twopeuee to 

lUCll. 

Hhiitting a cab doin', to the waterman one ixjnny— wbero dues | 
your honour want to go 7— twopence. ; 

AHSihtauce in aci|ideiit— varies from ^ponco to a shilling ; - 

and so on. Tic who w.^l(l Ijcrfo foolhardy as to refuse 
these regular demands, while his bravery might be ex- 
tolled, wtgild incur the odium of every bystander, and 
migbt think himself fortunate if ho escaped the open 
execrations of the disappointed benefactor. 

Sdeh a state of tilings is vi*ry disgraceful in an age 
calling itsefif an era of retirement, and turning up its 
nose at all bygone times, as if there were nothing that 
was gowd or great in thcifi. Il'out-of-door civility must 
have its price, let there a reguTltt^oOuy^r'i#nd^ * helps’ 
enrolled at once ; give tlleni a regular livery, and fft 
each wear a brazen badge, denoting his uuiftlicr and the 
regular rato of payment for all ^rts of civilities ; and 
thus deliver honest men from ttie insult and iiyury 
of the degradation of their brotherly-kindnessato tho 
level of, or rather to an inferiority to, the base metal 
with which it is bought and for which it 
We are continually being disgusted with applications 
for beer, for something to drink our liealth, for some- 
thing to grease tho wheels of our gij With, for some* 
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thin" to Val«r our garden with, or to iprinlde tlie dusty I 
road with. If the carpenter^bas, done some triHiug jol^ ! 
wl^u he ctunes to he pdd, something must be given 
oveKwnd above Ills regular pay to wet the work with, 
or it \ impossible that it will stand. If the dustman 
lidrforni his arduous office, and, after relieving our dun^ 
bin of its contents, comes up, with liindercd hair and 
grimy face, to acquaint us with .the fact, surely we 
could not deny him something to Sivash down the dust 
with which ho is pretty nigh choketf. If the sweep has 
been putting the chimney to rights, tlien * the heap of 
soot there was to be siirt* —never seed a ehimbley so 
foul — ho always was so pettickler about them smoke- 
jacks — he kuowed a many slveeps as 'ud smesh thcti 
all to nothing : could our lionour give him something to 
oil bis husky throat with?* • 

The principle on which such demands are made seems 
to us wholly bad. It is on this, the hydni whoso hun- 
dred heads spring up in every pobsihle direction, that 
M'e would animadvert. The work done, of course, is 
worth its pay, just as much us tw'cnty shillings are 
' worth a sovereign. The demand is made for the civility 
with which its performance is attended — a dcmaiul, 
by the w'ay, invariably greater in proportion to the 
civility Avith Avliich the workman himself has Ivcii 
treated. Such civility, we would sa)', is due, and ought 
to ho rendered, merely as a requinmicnt of the social 
compact hctw'cen man and nuin in all iii^ks and spheres 
of lift. This custom of iierforining work in a* civil 
manner, merely Avith the ultimate view to certain pence, 
sixpences, and sliillings, irmst be directly injurious to 
the workman's own character, loweitng him in his own 
esteem, and djre^Mting, in no inconai(I/rahle degn-o, 
ftom his respi'^aiilnlity in the esicnuition of his supe- 
riors. We regard it in its least serious light, simply as 
unreasonable. The matter puts on a more serious aspect 
when AA'e look^t it, as avc have strong? reason to do,* 
with rcganl to Its normal conscquenccH, as the ARC of 
aooiirsc of beggary. The tale of tlie officer who gaA^o one 
of his meq a sovereign to driidc his health with, and 
was asjonlshcd to And that, in the man's anxiety to 
obey orders, ho had drunk his health s* a6^)j•1luously for 
three or four days, as to be brought at last to the guanl- 
room, and disgraced in his regiment, is one which is 
continually enacted. *rbe money given and received in 
the manner to which we arc nlludiiig, is sacred to the 
alehouse, and to the fellowship of pot-companions ; and 
the libations made at such a shrine, eoyuncnced under 
the sanction, authority, and vcc 5 mniendation of the 
donor, are perpetuated b/the latte and ucwly-acquired 
habits of the recipient, until, in too many instaneos, 
they reduce him to rags, and his family to Airctehed- 
iiess. 

We are here looking at the subject in a strong, j)ut 
in by no means a singular light. We knoAvrnany who 
detdore the necessity theytare continually under, in 
order to avoid insult, o^coqtributing to keep up a 
custoni iq Qltpaewn to their delilicratb cou- 

vktions ; and we bclievo thayfew ordinary doings of 
the affluent qlasses are more injurious to the character 
and wholesome self-csj^'^em of the humbler classes, than 
when, instead of rccijprocatlug kinduess for kindness, 
or expreuing bimply a sense of sincere obligation In 
return %t a minor good office, they make unworthy, 
and, after all, inadequate returns of money. If bro- 
tharly^-kisrdffdss be the bond of union among moo, 
and 0 series of mutual obligaiious the links of that 
eliain; can it he ^erwise than that the rude attempt 
to cut asunder one of these links by tlie strong hair .1 of 


rnoiftyt will injure, if not loosen the rest ? The examplo 
set by railway companies, in making a demand for 
money by aiiy one of their officials a sufficient ground 
for his dismissal, is one Avhich, if its principle were* 
carried out In private life, would tend to the complete 
abolition of the nuisance ; but we regret to add that, 
even at railway stations, in spite of the urgent request 
that no money should be offered, and the tlircat that 
its acceptance would lie followed, if disijovered, by im- 
mediate dismission, tiersons arc yet found, on the ode 
side, stimulated by a Aveak and foolish pride, to offer 
the tcm])tation, and, on the other, sufficiently blind and 
unprincipled* for the sake of a few paltry iiencc, to 
hazard the security of an otherwise permanent and com- 
fortable situation. AYe can vouch for the correctuess 
of our assertion. 

Like some diseased atmosphere, this custoir^ has 
penetrated the remotest recesses of social lift, spread- 
ing its infection on liigh and low, from the ]>alacc to 
the prison, in the streets, by the rofid-sidc, iji the grand 
hotel, ill the petty tavern, in the iihiyhousc, and even 
inside the church-door ; and though now and then Rome 
ultra-reformer of a commcrchal traveller, in a fretful 
letter to tlie Times, goes into an elaborate cah'ula- 
tion of how much .a-year the item of civility costs him, ^ 
and denounces tlie whole host of waiters, and ehnmhcr- 
niaids, and hostlers, and boots, and ostlers, and porters, 
spreading wild dismay throughout the hostels of our 
quceiidom; and though some Boanerges of a public 
writer hurls his tlnindcrbolts at the stolid liead of that 
sluggish giant, the l^'ople ; and though some mighty 
preacher proclaims it, as practised within consecrated 
Avails, to he on the one side an insult, and on the other 
a sin, like a noxious weed, it only springs up the ranker, 
whether it is cut uj) or cut down. 

AVe <!aimot help believing that it is to the upper 
classes of society that the origin of the evil is attribut- 
able ; and among them, its parent may be found in pride 
— wc would not say an ungenerous, but a mistaken pride, 
productive of an unwillingness to receive the sniallest 
assistance from the hands of an inferior, without tlic 
endeavour to return it. How sabatary a sentiment un- 
der the contnd of a sound judgment— how unsalutary 
when misdire(;ted ! The error was mainly in tlie hcjxd. 
The dangerous consequences of introducing a species of 
moral barter were unforeseen, and no definite line Avas 
drawn between good offices costing tho poorer man 
little, and those costing him much. Thus was the 
custom devoloiKjd. How easy its comicption, how rapid 
its growth, how ripe its maturity, when, lost to a sense 
of mutual esteem, the poor man renders, and the richer 
I pa^s for, a civility whose venal character defiles its 
purity, and robs it of its value ! 

Thus neither is honesty nor ciAullty suffered to be its 
own reward, AVell might the (I believe) virtuous old 
man in * The Mysteries of the Forest^ exclaim, ‘What I 
uiusf I be paid for doing iny duty ?* Let us hope for 
the time when, under a second Lycurgan code, money 
will resume its proper level ; Avhen pour Pamour de J)im 
and pour Vimour (VtimmCy will be tenfold mure coii- 
straifmg motives to the relative discharge of mural 
duties, than heaps of silver or baga of goM ; ftic time 
when there will be no more charges for ‘ ftah,* iio more 
touching of the forelock, and ‘ Pletoii ftftietnber the 
boots, sir f do more mqiney-seekUig ^ffitsififisness of ydur 
host's lacquey, as he tenders *yan|r hui^imd ^vesiiio 
more the haif-extendsChahd of the poW-ojp^r, and 
the ^ AYould«you like a seat i^^arer the ^k, sir ?''~the 
time— oh, Utopian dreamer l«-wliea he who would ofibr 
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I ; fo pay by money for an act of humanity, perforimed 
1 1 from no mercenary motive, would be rebv^etl aa one 
' wiio liad otibred an uiault to his fellow-iuan, and an 
; I •][>.) iipy to society ; the time when clvUity. shall barb 
* lost its venality^ and when love shall be' shown for love, 
:i and not love fbr money ! 


j THE mSUVAINE Oi' THE CHANDKEEUB. 

• A TAU3'*IfROM THS IHiSNCn. 

1 ! T>:%ai3 is in coiintri^ life a chuhn unknown to the inha- 
I bitants of large cities, particularly in early youth. A 

I . city life may be preferred in the age of activity of the 
; \ passions, M'hcn the spiri{ of enterprise and the thirst 
j i for success animate the soul ; but the country is the 
;i element of childhood and youth, where the tendere.st 
I and most exalted senjjimciits of the soul may unfold and 

I i expand In tlie country, the familiar abandonment of 

I I the ewly relations of life is jttolonged, without danger, 

; till beyond the age when the least familiarity becomes 

I ' dangerous and susxKn'tdrl among young people in large 
cities. In the eountrj', habit prolongs those innocent 
pleasures, under the attfintive eye of mothers, even in 
the ardent season of youth. One is already a man in 
mind, but o child still in tastes. At tlie agc'of cigliieon, 
' j T loved the fair young girls, amongst whom I pas8<*d 
tiio happiest hours of the day, with all the Hirejition i)f 
a heart accustomed to love them, but without fever, 
without inquietude, and dniost williout preference. 

I On the 24tIv,of January 1802, wc were all Hsseml)lod, 
as usual, Ix^forc the hour of supper — for suppers wi r« 

' still in fashion— and were talking conlusedly around our 
nmthers, wiio wore gravely conversing on matter.*? tml 
less frivolous, 'riio <iue!dion debuted nmongsbiTj vas 

■ Iho elu>ice of a gaino. 

' *AVc should not be at a loe?,’ said tiio dark-liaiivd 
. 1’hc‘rcsa, ‘if Clara were <‘ome. tsijo knows every p.miv* 
that has ever been invented ; and wheii, by chance, siie 
liHpiHjiis to forget, she iiivonta otie ininiediately.’ 

* Clara will not come/ said Mariunne. ‘ 1 slni hure <»f 
itj for tills evening she commences the IS'cuvainc’^ of 
the (Jliiindelcur.^t 

‘The Nouvaine of tlio Cbandoleur!’ cried I in my 
luni. ‘ I di<l not know she was so devout/ 

‘It is not for tlie sake of devotion/ said Kmily vitli 
ill-naturod gravity, ‘it is through superstition orosten- 
tat ion.’ 

•'riiroiigh suiHirstition ! * rejdicd Marianne; ‘suiicTsti- 

■ tioii indeed ! Tlie most whimsical, the most fantastical, 

tiio nm.st extraordinary, the most e.^travagant ’ 

* But wdiat is it .5^* T interrupted, laugliing. ex- 

ciio my curiosity without satisfying it.’ 

‘ i’shaw !’ said she, looking at me with an ironical ex- 
pression ; ‘ it is too stupid for such a wiseacre as you. 

• As for the rest, they are not ignorant, I imagine, that 
tluj Neuvaine of the Clu\ndeleur is a particular devo- 

■ tion among young people of the lower classes, the object 

of which is itow shall 1 tell it?’ 

* ’J‘he object of which is ? ’ inunnnred n dozen voices, 
<1 whilst a dozen pretty necks were slixitched towanls 
j, Marianne. 

' ‘The object of which is/ resumed Marianne, ‘to 

• know beforeliand what husband they shall have.* 

!, I The husband they shall have T repeated the dozen 

J . voices, with as many dlflferent Inflections ; ‘ and what con- 
, ncXion can the iliture husband liave with an act of de- 
; , vot ion like the Keuvaino of the ChandeleurP’ 

' ' ‘ You all know very w-ell thtft I don*t lielieve it,* she 

; eontimied \ * and even if I did, [ should not be the rrtire 
t ! anxious about it. What is it to me what luisiiaiid 1 
1 , shall, have, provided he lie a man of honour, birtli, and 
fortune? Uly parents will give me to no other ; so I dou*t 

• trouble myself about the matter so Jong beforehand.’ 

‘^or I either* said Theresa* diftwing her diair dose 
; j)o that of teariacaie. ‘But the spell?’ 

; , InipatiencQ Was now at ita hoigtvt, and of Mari- 
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anne was )K>t less than ours ; for slie always todk more 
pleasure in talking than any one e![sQ did in listening 
to her. Throwing a glance of saUsfkctiott over, her 
aridience~>‘ You must know/ she resumed, ‘that thSro 
is no devotion niorc acceptable to the blessed ^rgin | 
Uian the Neuvaine of the Chanddeur ; and on that ac« j, 
count it is tbought| that she recompenses with peculiar ^ 
favour ix.rsons wM) pay her that homage. But there 
arc BO many ceremonies in the experiment in question, ^ 
that 1 am afraid 1 shall go wrong, if Emily do not give < > 
me a little help. sTie was with us the day that Clara I 
told me all about it.* * j 

‘II* returned Emily disdainfully — ‘ I never take any \ \ 
part ill your conversations.’ *» j > 

J 1 do not say you take/uny part in them/ replied . 1 
?larianne, ‘ but you listen to them.’ Then, after biting ^ | 
her pretty Angers for a little, she Rddcd— ‘TTie Neu- ;• 
vainc must ho commenced this evening, by praying for . 
eight hours in the chapel of the blessed Virgin, After- 1 ; 
wards, you must hoar first mass every day, and return i 
to prayer every evening with un.abated piety and un- ' 
siiakcii faitii until tlie first of b-ebruarj'. It is terribly ' 
diflleiilt. Then, on the first of February, you must hear j j 
all the masses, from the first to the last, in the chaiiel. > 
In the evening ymi must hear all the prayers, and all ' ! 
tlio instruct ion s, without misoing a single one. Btop, . 
stop. 1 was near tbrgtdting that you must also have j 
confessed on tliat day ; and if, unfortunately, you have : 
not. received aiisolution. all you have done will be labour ; < 
loht; for tile esi^outisd condition of success is, that you ] 

enter your chamber in a etate of gr.ice. Then * j 

‘'ri'in you fiii^tho liusband there before you?’ cried ' 


Tlicrtsa. , . * } 

‘ 't'ou luv in u great imrr}'/ replied Marianne coldly ; . ! 

' 1 nm not yet tbroiigb the half of my instructions, Tlicii ' | 

) ou ac.dii begin to pray ; you shut yourself up, in order 
lo fulfil tiui edpditions of a severe retreat; you must 
be fa.^tinfcr, and yet baye everything disposeil for a ban- j 
quet. *rbc table must be laid f»»r two persons, and fur- j : 
nislied with two compkdo servu’cs, wnlh the c.xccpfiori j 
•*i‘ knives, which must bo avoided with the greatest 
f>»s.siblc‘ care. J nei-'d not tell you tliat||l|^ table linen ' 
must i)e pcrfeetly white, and as clean, and as 

now as can be got, that gooil (u*dcT and gwKl taste may I 
reign in the little apartment ; for these thinp are ol- ' . 
\\A\H :itteiuled to wdien a inTson of coiiKideration is ex- * 
jJCeU'd, Tlic rep'^st eunslst.s of two bits of coiisecrated \ 
bread, i'woiiglit aw'iiy from the last muss, and two i 
glasses of pure wine, plucjcd of course at opposite sides ! 
of the table. t)nly the middle of the service is gar- j 
nisli'jd, if possible, with a porcelain or silver disli, which ' } 
cont.ains two sprigs (carefully lilessed) of myrtle, rose- ' * 
niary, or any other green plant— boxwood cxcepttid — 
placed Hide by side, not crosswise. This also is a 
which it is ossenlial to observe.' ? 

* Tiu-n ? ’ asked Tlicrt nud^hc whole circle rdlwatcd \ 
tho question like an echo. . j 

‘ Then/ ^replied Marianne, ‘liaving opened the door, ! 
that the expected guest may enter, you take youV place' • 
at the table, devoutly commend yourself to I he protoc.- j 
tion 4 )f the Virgin, and go to sleep, in expectation of tlie I 
elfccts of her favour, which never fail to be maniffSted 
according to tho iicrson whr.# implores them. Then he- 1 
gin strangle ami wonderlid visions. Those for whom 
lleavciulias ])rcpared on ^avth some mysterious sym- 
pathy, see the man api^r wl»o *i»‘'lo lu^Vthfem if he 
meet tbem— who would hive loved them, at least, if h8 ; 
had mt!t tiicm : the husband they should have, if fa- ! 
vourable circum.xtances brought ihem togetherr It is j 
also pretended, for a ixisitivc fiu^ that the Neuvaine i 
has the peculiar privilege of causing the young man of ' 
w'honi one dreams to dream the same thing, and Tuspir- ' 
ing iiini with the same desire to And that half of him- > 
self whuli has been revealed to him. is the. ' 

bright side of the experience. Hut wo to the young 1 
girls whom Heaven haa neglected in the distAhnUon o£ V\ 

\ husbands, lot they ate loxincuted with tnghtf>j3L \\ 

\ ijosUftsl Those who ate destined lot a convent, ace, it * 
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is Buid, a long procession of nuns, chanting the hymns 
of the church, slowly defile hefore them. Others, who 
are to dic-lx'fore the time,* are present at their town 
fiSeral, the sight of wlfich freezes the blood in their 
voinsi^ They are awakened with a start by the light of 
, funeral torches, and the sobs of their i mother and 
friends, who weep over a coffin hun&with white.* • 

‘ I solemnly declare,* exclaimed 'Ixeresa, ‘ that I w'ill 
never expose myself to such terrors. It makes one 
shudder even to think of them.* • 

* You might, notwithstanding, exfiose yourself to them 
without fear,’ replied Emily. •* 1 warrant you would 
sleep. soundly till mornpig, and should ho wakened as 
msuai to take your Italian le.sson.’ 

* That is my opinion too,* said IVr.'irianne ; ‘ aml^ I 
should be very much astonished if it were not also tlr^t 
of Louis, who seems buried in liis reflections, as if he 
were trying to explain a dillicult passage in s< me Greek 

I or Latin author.* 

I * r don’t know,* I replied ; * and you will excuse me 
if I do not pronounce judgment so ha.stily on a ladief 
supported by the testimony of the people, whose opi- 
nions arc generally founded upon ex])fcTieiice. Hut 
pardon, dear Marianne, if the details you have just 
given, with your usual grace, have left me still sonm- 
thing to desire. In your recital you have mentioned 
young girls only as being benefited by tlie efleets of the 
Neuvainc of the Chandeleiir. IIo you think that the 
Virgin does not grant the same favours to the pr.aycrs 
of young men?* 

‘ By no means 1* slie exclaimed ; * and T beg i)ardon for 
being so remiss. The 'Neuvainc of th^ Chandeleuf, per- 
formed w’ith this design, has ^he same virtue with re- 
spect to all unmarriecl persons, without distinction of 
sex. Would you have any strong de-^ire to try it?' 

‘ Truly,* said Emily, *it w'ould be a flue thing to see 
a rational young man, accustomed to tluf soe/iety of men 
of learning, and w’hose father w^a the 'fiiend of M. do 
, Voltaire, giving credit, like an ignorant child such as 
I Clara, to such sliiuneful folly.’ 

; J made no reply, hut rose quietly, under pretence of 
; suddenly reMMllecti.Mg some engagement; au<l gliding 
' gently from'TOair to chair behind the elder ladies, J 
seized my hat, and r.'in to the chapel of the Virgin to 
eornmenep the Nouvaino of the Ch.nndeleiir; for, in 
truth, I saw no idaiisible reason again.st it. * Why,’ sai<i 
T to myself, wdieii 1 liad pro(’oe<led some steps hnvards 
the church — * why may it not be so ? Ratufe has twenty 
mysteries more marvellous than this, and no one doubts 
; them. Gro.;8 and .apparently insensible bodies liave 
j ailinities between them, which attract them to each cdlu r 
through incalculable space. The magnet, if consulted 
under the equator, recognises the jiole; the newly- 
hatched butterfly flics unerringly towards his unkm>\vn 
mate; the pollen of the paUii-trec goc^ upon the winds 
of the desert to iinprm:nato ihe solitJiry flower that 
awaits it. And is it prohibited to man ;done, otherwise 
so privileged, to foreknow his destiny, and to, join him- 
self to tiiat essential part of himself whicli' God has I 
prepared for him in the treasures of his providence? | 
To believe in such neglect, would ho a calunmy agyiinst 
the power and goodness of the coniiuon Father.* 

I had fulfilled all the aihligations of the Neuvainc; 
and after having flnislied my preparation.s, 1 ojHiued my 
door to the approaching apparition, and had h;},rdly re- 

f ained rtiy ttHft-ch*flr;*wlien I was surprised by a most 
rofound sleep. £ know not(1)ow long it lasted ; but it 
suddenly stcnied to me that I had ceased to sleep. My 
chamber resumed ik* usual appearance by the vacillat- 
ing light of tlie cand]es. I distinguished every object — 
the slightest noise. Hearing a slight murmur, like that 
causeoT by the motion of a plume of feathers, 1 looked 
towards the door, and saw a female enter. 1 wished to 
rise an^jyfielve her ; hut an invincible power retained 
me in my place. 1 tried to' speak, but the words re- 
mained glued to my tongue. My reason was not lost 
in this mystcryA I felt tliat it was a mystery, and that 
the prayers of tho Neuvaine had been heard. • ^ 


Tlie unknown approached, without seeming to per- 
ceive me, as if she had obeyed a klfid of instinct, an 1 
irresistible impulse. She seated herself in the arm- 
chair which I had prepared for her, and, with downcast, 
eyes, romained thus exposed’ to my view. I certainly 
had never seen her before, and I felt, in the Vague con- 
sciousness of a dream, a conviction that this existence, 
strange as it was to all my recollections, was not the 
less living and real. 1 W'ill not speak of the beauty of 
this female ; portraits cannot be drawn with words ; I i 
have often doubted wlxetlier they can bo with .colours, 

1 did not ask myself w'liy I loved her j I knew that I 
loved her ; fur it must be roeollccted that the apparition 
of tJie Chandeleur is conjured up only through a com- 
plete and absolute sympathy hbtwccn the ix'rsona whom 
it brings into rapport 

The stranger seemed to be dressed, like myself, for a 
bridal feast ; but lier garments were not familiar to tho 
brides of my province. They recalled to my mind tho.se 
I had often remarked, in similar circumstances, in a 
town at some distance. It was tho graceful costume of 
Mt)iitbi‘liard, which the highest society in tho country i 
still preserved by tradition, in certain solemn cere- ; 
monies, and which is probably now .abandoned by the ■ 
people themselves. She had phw!ed beside her, on the ' 
table, one of those little bags in which young ladies keep ■ 
those trifles which they are pleased to call their work, 
and on the stecd-dasp of which I perceived two letters 
engraven, whidi imist have been the initials of my 
future bride. At length her eyes met mine. I could 
scarcely support tliu fascination of that heavenly look. 
Never did the Arc of imio(ient alfe'etion animate eyes 
more lovely, in^r better reveal those secrets of pure love 
for which no liuman voice can lliui words. A strange 
cloud, liowover, sinhlenly darkened lier brow ; her ' 
bosom i)alpitated; her eydids became moistened with 
tears, whii’h she tried to reslrain. She gently pushed ' 
away the bread and wine wliieh I had placed bufore her, ! 
took one of tin* sprigs of conseerated myrtle, and slip- 
l»ed it umlep one of the knots of her bouquet. She then ! 
rose, junl depavtcti by tho way she had eomc. I was ' 
then relieved from the horrible constraint wliich cliuined 
mo to niy seat, and I darted after her, to obtain one 
w'oimI of consolation and hope. * Gh ! whoever you arc,* 

1 exclaimed, ‘ abandon me not to tlie terrible regret of 
having 8i*on you, and never being able to find you out 
again 1 ’riiink that iny future happiness depends on you, 
and make not the sweetest Tnoment of my life an etemal 
misfortune ! I’cll me, at least, I implore you, whether 1 
shall again press this hand wdiieh I bedew with my , 
tears-— whether 1 shall sec you again ?* 

^ Once, more!* she replied; ‘or never l never!' she ; 
repeated with, a mournful ciff, and vaiushcd. 

I felt iny strength fail, and my limbs sinking binder 
rac, iind was obliged to lean on a chair for support. At i 
this jioint I was awakened to broad daylight by the ; 
bursts of laughter of a servant, who w^as removing the i 
preparations of my nocturnal collation, and which he ‘ 
attributed to the fantasies of somnambulism — to which, 
indeed, I was subject. 

I was Tiot of a character easily to lay aside ideas 
with whicli T had once been strongly impressed, This 
unknown female, whom I loved with all the strength of 
my»lieart, even to distraction, and who perhaps was not 
in existence, l)ci;ainc my fixed idea — the only thought of 
my life. I Hhuiined society, and sought for solitude ; 
because it was only when alone that I could fteely in- 
dulge in the contemplation of my wishes and ho^s. 
Tofwhat friendship, or to what complaisant credulity, 
could 1 have dared to confide them? X imagined that 
some unforeseen circumstance would shortly brteg. me 
in contact with my visionary betrothed, l exPbted. - 
her. 1 fancied I should find her incjtvery strange female 
whom I aaw at a distance but she always^ (»caped[,me, 
like the dream in which I bad seeti«ii6r. My reason 
and health sunk under this perpetual succesBion of 
powerful-dmotions. The p1|ysician, Yoinly called to my 
bed of grief, in a fow days gave up all hope of mo. In . 




the meanwhilct I )iad neglected no means to discover since, but liis letters cease not to testl^ an'aSl^onate 
niy mysterious ffiend.' Under the seal of profound gratitude, which sweetly repays 'me w my efforts in 
secrecy, T communicated to a schoolfellow of mine, who* his behalf Mutual confidence has made us acquainted 
lived at MontKdiard, the initials of the bag, with a most witn the most trifling particulars of our inmdst thoughts 
•circumstantial portrait of the young girl whose name and fortune. My old friend Gilberts knows I liave a 
they were meant to express. ’ " son in whom I repose all niy liopes of the futui;ef He 

The reply camo at length to cheer my heart, in one has a daughter whose praise is in every mouth, and 
of those moments of extreme anguish when my ex- who will certainly|make her husband as happy as she 
hausted strengtli seen^d no longer able to struggle has made her father. 1 do not conceal from you that 
against death. The ideal being of whom I dreamt on we had^seen in this projected union an agreeable moans 
’ the night of the Chandeleur really existed I The re- of reuniting oursehfs ft)r the rematnder of our days, 
semblance was perfc(jt, even to a small mark on the^ It was a life we had fondly planned in our foolish con- 
back of her neck, which I had noticed in her retreat fidence } so true is it that we deceive ourselves at every 
Her name was Cecilia Savernicr ; and these names cor- age, and that old age, matured# by ex|>criencc, is as apt 
responded with the letters I so well remembered to to give way to illusions as vouth itself. This prosp^ 
have seen on the steel-clasn of the bag. She usually wJls dcliglitful ! It must be renounced ! ' 



have seen on the stcel-clasp of the bag. She usually 
resided with her father, in a niansion situated at some 


wils dcliglitful ! It must be renounced ! ’ 

• ‘ I’.'irdon, my father ; a tlioiisand pardons ! Why has 


distance from the town of Moniboliard, where her Heaven c(mdemned me to acknowledge your affection so 
beauty and virtues were the theme of every conversa- batlly ?* 

tibn. ■ Thus my illusion assumed a body ; my chimera ‘ Never mind/ said lie ; * I shall easily forget the joy I 
became a reality j my 'languor disapi)carcd with my promised myself in seeing my hopes realised by think- 
anxiety ; my health improved ; and my fitther rejoiced ing of yours. After all, it is a pity, for Cecilia Saver- 


in the certain hope of my recovery. nier is considered a handsome girl in a country where 

One day my father entered my room, which I had it is difficult to el looae ’ 

not yet left. ‘ Heaven be praised !’ said lie, affoetionately ‘Cecilia Savernier!’ I cried, jumping to my feet; 
pressing n\v hand; * my son is restored to me.* After u ‘Cecilia Savcnnerl Oh, father! have I heard you 
few minutes* silence, lie added, ‘ Louis, I am come to riglitly ? * 

speak to you on a subject which I liave much at heart ‘ Perfectly,* said he. * Cecilia Savernier, d 
»— your marriage.* Gilbert Savernier, late colonel of artillery,! 

I looked at him in surprise. ‘ Don’t you ihink, father,' TVIontboliard, department of Mont-Terrible. 

I replied, * tliat there is still time eiiouyh to trouble our- her I spoke.' 

selves M.bout that ? I am not yet twenty.’ I foil at my faU'cr’s feet in a state of agi 

‘It U a matter which eoiieerna you deeply,* he rc- possible to describe. Unable to utter a woni 


‘ Perfectly,* said he. * Cecilia Savernier, daughter of 
Gilbert Savernier, late colonel of artillery, residing at 
TVIontboliard, department of Mont-Terrible. It is of 
her I spoke.' 

I foil at my faji'cr’s feet in a state of agitation im- 
I possible to describe. Unable to utter a wonl, I covered 


Unable to utter a wonl, I covered 


turned; ‘and why not? X married too lute, or else the liis hand with kisses anfl tears. My father raised me 
years have passed awu)^ too quickly ; and I slnbiM juixiously, pressed me to his bosom, and asked me xvhat 
one of the sweetest enjoyments of life if I died before was the matter more than ten times liefore I had power 
having been loved by a daughter whom you should have to answer. ‘J!JeeiUa Savernier I ’Tis she ; *tis she, 
given me, without having nlaved with your children, father!’ 1 cried with a choking voice. ‘‘Tis for her I 


having been loved by a daughter whom you should have to answer. ‘J!JeciUa Savernier ! ’Tis she ; *tis she, 
given me, without having jdayed with your children, father!’ 1 cried with a choking voice. ‘‘Tis for her I 
witnout leaving behind me the remenihraiiee of my ask you on my knees P 

features and affection to a new generation. This, my * Imlccd,* he replied ; ‘then your prayer is soon heard, 
son, is the mnmmortaUty of man, which alone the since the affair is nearly settled. Bat where e.an 
weakness of our organs and intclligijnce permits ns to have seen Cet'ilia ? Or wliero can she have known 
foresee clearly. The other is a great mystery, whi(*li you? Montbcliard is the only town ii Aance she has 
religion and })hilosophy prudently abstain from atteiiijit- appeared in since her return from abroad. Atid when 
iug to explain. Your marriage, then, has become, for you were in that part of the country two years ago, I 
your own sake, the principal objeiit of my thoughts arid am positively certain she was not yet there.* » 
hopes ; however, I do not wLsh to put any force on your 1 blushed. This question touched too nearly on a 
incliiiaiiuns, but leave you perfectly free in your choice seiiret whicl,tl lual not strength of mind to reveal, and 
Jiuil establishment ; and 1 shall never depart from this wliieli my father might regard cither as an illusion or a 


proiiijse. j 

‘ You ovcTwhchn mo with gratitude and joy!’ I ex- 


falsehood. ‘ Helieve,* I replied, ‘ that I have seen 
( !ccilia, and liave reason to think that she will not be 


ehuuifsd, embracing him. * On my side, 1 swear to you unfavourable to my love. IVitli respect to tlic circuni- 
thut I will never bring a daughter into your house stances or accident that brought us together for an in- 


whom you will not have adopted beforehand,* 


I slant, he so good, I beseech you, as not to question me 


‘As you will,* said rny father; ‘however, this idea further.* » 

whi(;h 1 must now sacrifice to yon was the sweetest dream ‘Heaven forbid!* said he, epibracing me. ‘I have 
of my old age. Suffer me to spetilc uf it to you for the too much respect for thli kind^f mystery to take from 
last iiinc, I have perhaps never mentioned before you you the merit of discretion. There are secret links, 
the name of one of the friends of my youtli, the romein- syinpathits, known only to lovers, which one at my age 
brance of whom recalls the only real friendships we can but ill discern. This state of tilings accords so 
generally enjoy in this life — the sincere and disinterested well with my wishes, that I have no desire to find out 
friendships of the college. Though a great differeneo how^it originated. Lee us now think only of your mar- 
of vocation, habits, and abode, sccmtMl to liave separated riage, wdiicfi will be celebrated without fail after you i 
u$ for ever, yet I have never forgotten him. J le be- shall have taken your dcj^ce. This delay seems to | 
came a colonel of artillery. He emigrated, and ^his frighten you ; but it is ^ot so long as you imagine, 
circunistunce rendered our separation irrevWable ; for You will soon regain the time you have lost duying^your 
I, like many others, liad followed the movements of the illness. You must fLel4hiit it would ill become you tp 
j^volutioii, when I was far from perceiving its aim and present yourself at the most solemn act of Ufe, without 
results. This transitory direction of a mind deceived bringing as a dowry an honouri^le and rerious title, 
by appearances, gave me a political credit which 1 Imvc Besides, it is but proper that you^hould first see your 
liad tlio happiness of seeing sometimes useful. My intended wife and fatlier- in-law^ and obtain a more 
friedlK^padeoeived in his turn from another kind of positive consent than that on which we hav'i been 
crroiv sighed for hia country, always so dear to every flattering ourselves, before pushing things any further. 
weil-coi^l(ituted heart. I succeeded in obtaining his As your health is so much improved, J. trust that a 
eradication,*: in restoring him to his hearth, his paternal month’s residence at Montholiard will quiteriic-estahUah 
^elds, an4 native air. We have not seen each other it You will be present at your cousin Clara’s wed- 

■■ ^ • ding as you pass, for she lives half-way, at the Bois 

^ Qet|teghis Bamo struck* off the list of tbo proscribed. d’Argey.* 
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'CUra’s veddingJ' I exclaiiDcd in surprise. ‘Is Clara me indth terror. I found myself engaged ip most 
going to 1)0 married?’ saci*od, the most irrevocahle nianueiV;J>y tlw viahes I 

* Yes,* replied my father. /I Uriah she maybe happy; [‘had expressed to my fattier, hy my present prowedings 
thfiufch there U something extraordinary about ®thc with respect to M. Savemicr, find my bUnd pieetpitv • 
Vhola affair. This year she refused three highly-ad- tlon was perhaps about to separate me fi>r.,^«- from, 
yantie,^eou8 offers, and her mother thought site was dis- the bride who had been protnised me. ‘ A tnoirtsl shwi- 
posed to embrace a religious lite, wlien a strange young der ran tlirongli tno when 1 percelvod, ata distance, the 
man, who had arrived in town only ;iftdav OP two belbrc, iM)rtrait of a young female weaving a straw-liufe, I 
obtained her consent in their iirst Af»nver.s}iH4»n. Tbo collorfod ;U1 iny strength, and hasUTiod ftoro4ft the rooni 
references ho gave as to character and fortune wore sa- to cxainine it more closely. I was strnck with despair, 
tisfactory. and their two fainilica T>roinptly agreed to It was the portrait of a charming woman, but whoso . 
the match. Clara is liappy in tins union, wliich the rface bore no resemblance to that of niy irxiaglu^ry 
Virgin, she says, ha<l in reserve for her since the niglit CociUa. It was not she! My limbs were sinking under 
of the Chandelcur. Itufi whut 8ayy<m? lioos the ar- me, when the ana of M. Savernier, passed round hiy 


Iwxly, hold mo up. 


r^angement I hsivc proposed suit jour inclination ?* twxly, hold mo up, ‘ Alas 1* saul be, "wiping awav a tear, 
1 tlirow myself into Jiis ar.ns ; he kis^jcd my foroho?<l, ‘ you will never see litr! That is l-idy ! my fair and 
went into his St luiy, ami soon came out with a letter Vi gentle Lidy! the mother of our Cecllui. May you 
his hand, ad«lrossc(l to Colonel Savernkr. Next morning never axporience the ^ief of surviving what you love V 


I w^t out for Montbcliard, hiippier tlian 1 can'expross. 
Alas ! whiit «n* human joys ! 


never axporience the ctuu ot surviving wnat you love i 
My terror vanished, leaving only a pnuound sym- 
pathy for my friend, who scemc*l to uppreeiato qiy 


i have said that the strange illusion that filled up my feelings, for he said. ‘ Yos, you. shall lie my son I for 
ivhole life, and ahsorbefl my every thougiit since the | you have a aoul ! You shall be the husband of Ccidlia, 
night of the ('handclenr, ha<l to me bc<*onie equivalent to I if she eonw'nt. And why should she not?* After ft 
' the most positive truth. The result of inj* inejuirU's had pause, he added, ‘ My dear young friend, a regard to 
given to it an extreme likelihood. The unforeseen cciij- propriety will not permit that you should stay at my 
j <!urreuco of my- father's projects with tlie time and cir- I muse ; but we shall see you every day while you re- 
*■ cumstances of my dream, tUstinguished it from the class main at Montbcliard, before going to resume your 
\ of ordinary dreams. It was no longer a dri*am — it was a studies, 'rho sweet intimacy that ought to precede a 
1 revelation. Constitutionally disposed to be ea.sily im- serious and in vhdablc engagement will grow up of itsidf. 
, ! pressed by the marvellous. 1 abandoned myself to this One ought not to proceed lightly with affairs of life 
ij without resistance. Tlearta that. roscinblcMninc will have and cternitj'. But I learn with much Kurqirlse. from 
Ij no diftloulty in understajiding nu‘. 1 ombraced, for the your fiither’s letter, that you already love iny Cccilhi; 

I first time, the thought of a happim-ss S^hieh 1 iiiMgined and, what is still stranger, if it be possible, her artless 

II nothing was to disturb. 1 ftc\wtv)wards('ecilia in alltlie heart, wdiich has never conccjiled anything from me, 

I j cqutldence, nil the ah.andomnent of my heart. It was at feels drawn towards you by the same inclination, though 
j{ tlio end of .Jaimary; and 1 was striiek with a strange you have never sceu each other; unless, indeed, my 
|j sensatiou when 1 remarked that Clara’s marriage was vigilance has lK‘cn deceived by sotiie of those artifices 
, j exactly or' tli** day of the (.'haudcleur, I arrivi'd in tinu} which youth practises by instinct, and old age forgets. 
1| to Ih! present at tlio ceremony, o'fhc countenances of That, loan, is n point on whirdi I am afixioiis for an 
M the bride and bridegroom expr(‘.sscd tlm mo«t pcrfei-t explanation; and my friendship fi'r you gives me some 

I I happiness. The young man was bandsoinc, affectionate, right to c-xpect it.’ 

i and imgaging, but scriouf in his diMueanonr. Wher- 'Fhe eolonel cast, a searching look on me; and the 
1 1 tilt* ceremouywns ended, T appro ichcd my itoimin, and trouble into wdii<‘h his (iwcstion plunged me cr>uld not. 
j pressing her hand to my lips, w'hispcred, *I hope, inv have cscapc*d his notice. 1 cast down my cye.s, ht:sitated, 

I dear friend, that this gentleman is the luisband wdio was and vainly .*«onght for an answer, 
j revealed, to you on the night of the Chandcleur?’ Clara • I swear to you, upon my honour, sir,’ [ at length 
blushed, and gave me a look which seemed to say, M low replied, ‘ tliat t have never seen Cecilia; tluit I liavc 
I do you know that?’ ’riien prCsSsiug ,Miy Jaaiul, she rc- iicvir seem her portrait; lli.it I liave. never i)re8um(*d to 
: plii'd, ‘ I would not have married another.' I felt my- write to* her; and that her name was known to me 


I revealed, to you on the night of the Chandcleur?’ Clara • I swear to you, upon my honour, sir,’ [ at length 
blushed, and gave me a look which seemed to say, M low replied, ‘ tliat t have never seen Cecilia; tluit I liavc 
I do you know that?’ ’riien prCsSsiug ,Miy Jaaiul, she re- iievir seem her portrait; Ili.it I liave. never i)re8um(*d to 
plii'd, ‘ I would not have married another.' I felt my- write to* her; and that her name was known to me 
I self agitated by a delightful emotion, impossible to de- scarcely two days before my father mentioned it to me. 
ij scribe, iu thinking that a similar happiness awaited N’otwithstanding, it hi a year since I first loved her; and 
I j myself. ^ I will love her all my life, 'riicre is the truth, sir. The 

■ tVliilst tho fetes of Clara’s marriage detained me at rest is to me an incomprehensible mystery.’ 

I the Ih)is d’Arcey longer than 1 could liuvc wislied, my ‘ rncomj>reheiisible indeed!* replied M, Sa vernier with 
excellent father had iidvisod Colonel Savernier of niy an anxious air — ‘quite incomprehensible; for I do not 
' intended visit; of which the latter, <'utious to know ino sup|X)so you could l)e guilty of a falsehood. And 
first, did not think proper* to inCwm his ihinghter. When yet - — * 

1 had presented my letter to the ctdonci, lie merely And yet I have disguised nothing from you. Ta it 
glanced at it with a smile, and corning to inc*^jyith oikmi not an instance of those mysterious sympathies which 
arms, * J need not ask your name,’ said Ite with affec- .sometimes unconsciously take possession of us, ami 
j tionate cordiality ; • you bear so strong a resemblance carry us away witli all the vcheraenue of a iwissioii ? It 
1 to the IViend of rny jroiith, that 1 think I see liiia^still, is what I am profoundly ignorant of; however, I mutt 
I 9 M when everv morning brought us tog<‘thar--i)nly you believe it, for 1 have no other explanation to give you.* 

1 are a little taller. You arflbwelcomc, iny dear boy, as a ‘ Pshaw I* replied the colonel; * you will next have 
friend— as a aon— if, as I hope, your heart and that of mc4)elieve that you iiave seen and loved each other iu 
rny Cecilia’s come to a mutual understanding. And noi/), a dream. If the secret of that kind of rendezvous 'get 
irit dlwn and TCst yourself, w^ile I read your father’s abroad, it will bo all over with paternal sury^illdUco. 
and consider you morrt>it ray ease.' But what matters it^ provided yoii love each other 

Thd kim^nesB of this reception brought tears to iny just as I wish things to b^ This is what 'Mro.&allgll 


ki cue corner of the room : it was Ceeilia’s harp. A meat • . ‘ ' 

hag )md been oarelessly left upon a chair clt>se to mine, * To-morrow/ said he* smiUnjr, soon as- 

mi; the steAlctflasp c»f which njy eye quickly detected the you would wirti ; bui the is ilhdttiilh to 

initials that ha*} struck me on the night of iny vision, cause you any real aiHiction. J b.ai^iSoi( fejd'OwijiUu ^ 
Yet ^he idea suddenly occurred to me, what if Cocilia your expected arrival. I resdr^. to kuyselt dip .tJhai.' 
was not the rigtfu person after all? Tlic thought froze sure of disixivcring at your {nterviev,' ^ 
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known you u itttter'vrhelikof thore m any yoriity lo tho 
BympUlny.Mwf^ifk youj^ au 4 I vas uftt aofyy aw. 
oppomrf!^ io get thy dailjjrhl^t' out of the iray^ 

ftt the fnoimeiit ' J eatOcc]bo(l you* A confitry fktnily» 
,iu which Cecilia coaoits po lose than eix friends-^all 
BjiBtera--i^ehlei 0 nlle to 4 iy the anniremry of tho birth 
eC< their exfttUent grapawiptUert wlw ib an old friend 
of inin^. As the long retirements of tho (^handclciir 
arcpYOr, and the w«t of the time between this and liOnt 
is, by immevdoiial custom, consecrated to ainnseraents 
more qy less innoceni but which religion itself does not 
fbrHA they dance, they disguise themselves, and I even 
believe they will be mnsked. Don't bo alarmed, my 
friend ; the programme of the fc^te admits females only, 
nor will any man be received there, whether father, 
huslmnd, or brother, till the. hour appointed for the 
sweet lambs to return to tlie ibid. Meanwhile wx* shall 
dine We-a-teifit for there is Dorothy calling us.* 

* po you know,' lidd he suddenly, when we were about 
to leave the*table» ‘ an idea occurs to me. Since to- 
murtbw seems so long to your impatience, vre shall 
at least try to deceive her till then. T shall tell yon 
how. At the hour of breaking up this evening, you 
shall accompany me when I go for Ce<‘ilia. I shall enter 
alone, and in a few words smootli all diffleultics. A 
servant, at my appointed signal, will introduce you as 
a friend of the family. Wc must seem to l)e entire 
strangers to each other. Tn this way 1 shall Ik*, enabled 
to ai'preeiato the reality of those inai’vellous sympathies 

"you sj)cak so much ofi for there will l)e nothing to 
jirevGiit you, if not from seeing Cecilia, at least from 
conversing with her without ro-straiiit. I hope you will 
have ro ditficulty in distitiguishing her in her disguise 
ns a bride of Montbeliard.* 

disguised as a bride of MoiitbCdiard,^8ay you ? 
(yjih iSto possible ? * * 

‘ Why, yes ; as a brid<i (»f Montbeliard,’ ho replied, 

' Tt is a good omen, is it not? Hut this costume is so 
graceful, that in(»re than one of her companions may 
have also chosen it. In that case you will know her 
from the others hy a little sprig of myrtle, separated 
from her houfiuct, which she took a fancy to attach to 
licr bosom, ninl by wditch I am myself to recognise her 

This second circumstance, wdiicU recalled so vivhlly 
the particulars of my dream, renewed niy emotion ; but 
1 S(X)n mastered it, iind answered to the ])rof)OSHi of 
M. Saveniier hy testifying the most tender gratitude. 
An hour afterwards, ho liad executed his project in all 
points, and 1 vrjis in tho presence of Ocilia, w'horn I 
easily recognised by the tokens her father luid given 
1 me. On her side she had sh<iwn sonic emotion at iny 
approach, and when 1 had taken my place heshle her, I 
thought r perceived her tremble. * Kxciise,’ said I, * a 
liberty which the mask and disguise will in some degree 
i explain. The vicinity of a stranger may perhaps be 
r unpleasant to you ; yet X doubt nmeU whether my fea- 
tures are wMly strange to your recollection ?’ 

‘ Indeed,* she replied, ‘ I do not think X have had the 
honour of ever seeing you before.* 

* Never?* said I. 

* Never,* she returned with a fonxid laugh, * unless it 
was perhaps in a dream ; and you may believe my word, 
fbr I am incapable of feigning. I liave not even tried 
to disguise my voice/ 

It was indm the voice I had licard a year before, and 
which still echoed in my heart. * i^srmit me, then,* said 
1 with warmth, ‘to seek some motive which may supply 
the pleasing customs of establlshcnil acquaintanceship. 
My mune, or tather that of my father, must have often 
mentioned to you by yours, and 1 uin not ignorant 
that I speak to the daughter of M. Savertiier. Would 
tl^'name be happy enough to awaken any kind of 
syRipathy in yout Soul?* 

X luA , hardly pronounced my name, when Cecilia 
and turned nn me a losk e^tpressive of tender- 
• floSSi ^gteddvith terror. ^*Tes> yes!' she replied; 

♦jroor name Iti Wtm known* to me.^ It is dear to my 
' agd ^ nm tusOf fof it recalls to u# re(i0lleotton8 



wldch are nevtr effaced from ImMt hear^hoie of 
gratitude i It is true; thent^ she 06htlUUed» speaking 
to herself, as if she had suddenly fbrgut' nay jbfesenoe ; 

* Ityas not an Ul^on? AH has tieen ttiwlhy fulfilled— 
all will be fulfilled without doubt ! Tho will of Oo(hbo 
done!' And she fell into a state of*g||oQiny direction, 
in which all her ideas seemed to be absorbed, #Dn 6 of 
her hands nearly touched mine. 1 took it without htof ' 
making the sliglfest eiTort to withdraw it. She only 
I looki^i at mo more attentively. ‘ It is he!* she said. 

' Oh.j let not tlie sight of me give you any alarm I ' said ' 
; I, pressing her liaadi ‘ The sentiment which has led 
me to yOu is as pure as your own lieart, and it has the 
sanction of a father whose only thought is your happi- 
ness. You are free, Cecilia ;*and bur future destiny 1 
(telKinds only on you.* 'I 

y ‘ Our future destiny depdnds only on God,’ she replied, 
fetting her head droop with a deep sigh. “But you 
have 6 jK>]|en of my father. You have surely seen him ? 
lie knows tliat at this hour of the night, for some time 
past, 1 suffer from an inexpressible affection which stifles 
and kills me. I wished so much to prevent Its ap- 
proach ! ITow is it that my father is not come ?* 

Although the colonel had told me something of this j 
I circtunstance, wdiich inspired no fear, the expression of 
Buffering that aQcompanied those words frosse my blood. ^ 
Besidtis, her father was standing before ns at the moment 
that she seemed to he seeking iiiin through the room 
with an uneasy UK)k. I was surprised that ahe had not 
seen him. * I am near you/ said lie, encircling her with 
his arm, for she was going to faint. She leant upon 
him, and passed one of those moments so long to psin. 

'i'lp; friends Cecilia had ga^^thored around her, and, 
in the cares they lavished on )ier, displat«d her mask. 
Alas! al) tny doubts w*ere dissipated; but a frightful 
pailor covered tiiose features so dear to niy memory. J 
felt as if life was :il)out to leave me, when Cecilia 
bre^athed, rai#cd h(^r head, and looked at the })er8onR 
who surrouiK^d her. * Ah! all is well now,* said she, 

‘ I am loittcr. X no l(*nger su'fcr. J ask pardon, ami 
thank you all. This crisis is never long, but I would 
have wislied to have spared you the pain of witnessing 
It, In tliat case I should not have come, or have gone 
away sooner. 1 will no longer interrupt yonr pleasures ; 
the all* and a walk will complete my rec.overy,’ 

Shortly after we set out, and M. Savernier intrusted 
his tlaugliter's arn|^ mo. She was near irx; — close to 
my heart. I eonwfeed freely with hew. 1 spent ten 
minutes ofHheCullcst, the purest liappiness that ever 
ihorUil was pcTmitted to enjoy on earth. Cecilia walked 
with a light and firm step. She seemed happy. Her 
father, with one arm passed round her, congratulated 
himself on seeing her so well, and attributed her late 
illness to the fatigue of dancing, or to some sudden 
emotion, the secret of which lie gaily refused to jiene- 
trate. 'flic space we had to walk was very short. We 
arrived. * Adieu till to-morrow,* said the coloucl — ‘ till 
to-morrow! ’fo-moifow, flie fairest day of all our 
lives, if my hopes be not deceived. But the night is 
jiast, aikl this fair to-morrow must bo near its second 
liour. At four o*clock in the eveiiing,* said he, embrac- 
ing me ; * and this time we shall all tliree sit down to 
table. Sleep, the toilet, and hope, will help to shorten 
the time fill then.* They retired. I still hear Cecilia’s 
ndlen. ^ 

Next day was Sundajf. Tho hour so impatiently ex- 
pecteS at length arrived — the hour at whic^h I Was to i 
see Cc'cilia ! (kicilia, whom 1 believed myself Wed ! . 
Cecilia whom I adored? The street through wbicn J ; 
had tea pass, and which I had ^en nearl/dcsevied the , 
evening before, was now filled* with people.* I attri- i 
buted this difference to the soletanity of the day ; but I • 
could not explain why tho crowd foriped itselfJiere and : 
there into motionless and silent groups, f rapidly { 
tliK'adcd my way through those little assemblies, knd 
only by chance cauglit ^ few confused vwitls to the fid- 
lowing eflfect ‘ An aneurism ?* said one ; ^ persims do not. 
die of anetirlsni at that age.* ' One dies when the hour of 
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death h come/ replied hia neighbour. A little farther rarious , shapes and magu'tadea Some are darting 
on was a young girl, adorned and veiled, to whom one through the water with great rapidity, while others are 
of her conipauions was listening in tears. * At half-past ^pursuing and devouring creatures more inhnltesimal 
two, when, leaving the ball, she said truly that<>Bhe than themselves. Many are attached to the twig by 
wOiild never be married t* A horrible light glanced in long delicate threads; several have their l^ies enclosed" 
upon^y mindl I was not more than twenty steps in a transparent tube, from one end of which the anijnal 
from rue house, I ran. The many years which have partly protrudes, and then recodes ; while numbers are ! 
elapsed since then cannot weaken thedinpression of that covered by an elegant shell or case. The minutest hiiulB 
fearful' moment. The door was hung with white; in —the monads— many of which are so small, that millions 
the passage was a coffin, surrounded with torches. might be contained in a single drop of water — appear 

‘ Who is dead? Who is dead in this liouse I ex- like mere animated globules, free, Hingle, and of various 
claimed, violently laying hold of tlit ami of a man who colours, sporting about in every direction. Numerous 
seemed to Iiavo charge uf the i^reparations. species resemble pearly or opaline cups or vases, fringed 

* Mademoiselle Cecilia Savernier ! ’ round the margin with delicate fibres, that are in oon- 

y ! stdnt oscillation. Some of these ore attached by spiral 

^ ^ ^ f, tendrils ; others are united by a slender stem to one 

DR MANTELL ON ANIMALCULES. common trunk, appearinj; like a bunch of harebells ; 

\Vb quote below the titlo of a recent volume by Dr Man- ^then are of a globular form, and grouped together in a 
tell,* the object of which is ‘ to present a fainiltar exposi- definite pattern on a tabular or spherical membwuious, 
tion of the nature and habits of some of the invisible beings case for a certain period of their existence, and ultin?.ately 
which people our lakes and streams.’ Invisible beings ! become detached and locomotive; while many are per- 


and yet not the creatures of nupurstition and dreamland, 
but actual substantial existences, that, unseen by the eye 


iLiancntly clustered together, and die, if separated from 
the parent mass. No organs of progressive motion, sirni- 


of sense, perform, within a single drop of water, the circle btr to those of beasts, birds, or fishes, arc observable in 
of an economy as perfect in its kind as is that of man the.se beings; yet they traverse the water with rapidity, 
himself. The object is in the highest degiee commendable, without the aid of limbs or fins ; and though many species 
and the name of the author is guarantee sufticient for its are destitute of eyes, yet all possess an accurate percep- 
correct and agreeable treatment. There is no branch of tion of the presence of other bodies, and pursue and eap- 
science more intere.sting, none whose revelations are luorc tyre their prey with unerring purpose.’^ To the unini- , 
wonderful, than that which unfolds the forms ami nature tiated this must be a startling revelation ; more won- 
of the minute creatures which people every stagnant pool, derlul, because real, than all the multitudes w'ith which 
inhabit the leaves of every lorc.si, and which take up superstition tim\ fiiiu'y liavc peopled the realms above, 
their abode even in thc.^uids and tissua«j of other Jiving In'iieath, and around us. 

beings. Nor is it a study the r|y‘«ult of which is merely animalcules above enumerated now become the 


beings. Nor is it a study the re‘«ult of which i 
amusement and wonder; for, like the minute 
vegetatitm whost. growth absorbs the elenicnt.M < 
and which occasionally create such havoc ainoiij 


iiitc para.sitic subjects of 
:‘nt.M of decay, do'/cn diftei 
iinonir human The first a 


if individual examination — there being'^iwly a 
rerent genera in the small phial of water ^R^ted. 
and most conspicuous of these is the Nydra, or 


food, and engender disease and death, the Ik' yriad animal- fresh-water i>olypc, an animalcule visible to the naked 
culcs in rmture may execute siiailar missifiiis, sometimes eye, api»earing, ivhen at rest, a mere globular spwk of 
repressing putridity, at others be^iiniug the Mource.s of jelly, but, when active, i>rotruding into a lunnel-shapCHl 
the most loath.some and fatal discase.s. It is, therefore, body, furnished with a number of long, delicate tenta- 
only by a knowledge of the nature of these creatures, aiid^ cula or arms, by which it securcH its prey. This poljpe 
of the causes and rourccs of their dcieiopmcnt, that iiiaii‘| js camivorous in its habits, feeding on small worms and 
can call in their aid or control their results, as his pur- injects. ‘ I have seen,’ says our author. ‘ a polype scizo 


jioscs may demand. So simple, moreover, and so ejisily two w^onns at the same instant ; and to reach them, the 
discernible is the organizatitui of many aniiualcules, that anus >vcre extended to such a degree of tenuity, iis 
the physiological functions of theiiyjruoture is fully ex- scarcely to be perceptible without the aid of a lens ; and 
posed to view — functions which fin^Hhcir couritci 7 >arts in the worms, though v'ery liv(*Iy, and struggling violently, 
the higher animals, but in whom tlie iilOdc t f operation were unable to break asunder these delicate instruments, 
is hopelessly obscured. Apparent as are the advantages and escape, but in an instant were struck inotionlcss. 
resulting from a study of microscopic life, it must not be Thi.s phenomenon strikingly resembles the etfect produced 
supposed that the little work before us either affords an by the electric eci ; and it i.s not improbable that the 
ample exposition, or adds new discoveries to the subject, hydra, like that fish, kills its prey by an elertrie <shock.’ 
All that is attempted, is a familiar description of a few 'I’bo fre8h-w:*trr polypes arc e.xcccdingly prolific, several 
common facts, a description which will in some degree hundreds of thousands si»ringing from one parent stock 
instruct the ordinary reader, and lead bin — if he can be in the course of a few months. The generation or mode 
led .at all — to further investigation, wdiile works of greater of iniiltiplication in the hydra is one of its^ost striking 
research and higher pretdlsions tvould have liceri unin- peculiarities. In its ordinary condition, this takes place 
telligible and forbidding. by gemmation, or buds, as in certain plants. A small 

Dr Mantell’s idea is a happy ono : ho takcL a Uttlo protul^rance apiiears externally on some part of tho body 
water from a neighbouring pool, and confining himself of the polype, and gradually enlarges, and becomes eloit- 
to the examination of this, describe.% in simple but attrae- gated ; arms speedily spring forth from tho free extare- 
tive terms, what he sees, figuring at the same time, w'.th mity, and a miniature hydra is formed, which in a short 
the greatest delicacy and elegance, the objcctifof his ob- time separates from its parent, and assumes its itidivi- 
serration. * From some wat^ containing aquatic plants, dual existence. Nor is this all : a single hydra mi^ ■ 
collected from a pond on Clapht^ Common, I select,’ ssys be cut into several pieces, either across its body, or lohn- 
he, * a small twig, to which are attached a few dlilicate tudin^ly, and, what is wonderful, eveiy section vnll 
Hakes, apparently of slime or jejly ; some minute fibres, in time become a polype, as perfect as the originnl' of 
stkndiug erect here and there ot! the twig, are also dimly which it formed a part 1 Further, the animal may' ^ 
visible to thernaked eye. This twig, with a drop q| two of turned inside out like a glove, and the original outer 
the water; we will put<fhctween two thin plates oi gloss, surfaftc will perform the function of digestion, while Ike 
and place under the fiyld of view of a microscope having former lining of the stomach becomes the skin ; and^is . 
lenses that magnify the Image of an object two hundred without tho creature apparently euHhring any 
times itPlinear dimensions. Upon looking through the venience. • .. . 

I instrument, wc find the fluid swarming with animals of From tho examination of the or polypes, whiclim' 

.. giants in comparison. Dr Mantell passes to the considerilr 

*. Thmiglit. on Anfanoloulrai or . Ollmpm of tbo Inviritlo **>• *«>*. 

World Reveated by tho Microscope. By Oidm Algernon Man- ^^'ch Were (^porting in the drops of WUter bet,wee]\ the 
UAi, B«g., Lb.D. London : Murray. 1840 . . plates of ^ass placed in the field of his snicroseope.'"' 


tho water; we will putif^bctwcen two thin plates of gloss, surfafte will perform the 
and place under the fiyld of view of a microscope having former lining of the ston 
lenses that magnify the Image of an object two hundred without tho creature s 
times itPlinear dimensions. Upon looking through the venience. 
instrument, wc find the fluid swarming with animals of From tho examination 


which were importing in the drops of water hetymi\ An 
plates of ^ass placed in Ae field of his snicrosooper^ 
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f Hic esdatoiuse of these minute beings Wing l)6eTi'.fiwt' Titolityfor almost an unlimited peiiodt. iUi4 ai^e trims- ' 
aeteoted 'in water |[K>ntaiuing TogeiauXe matter^ such as trarted bj the water and wafted by the wind^for, whe- \ 
hayi gmsS^ &c. it was taken for granted that they were thcr dry or moist, they remain ui]iinjai^-*>'tfl}i, thrown 
peculuw to certain infusions hence the term infmoria^ the conditiens suitable their orgonitatiobA', 

. glyen to this class of animals, in allusion to their suppoijgd become developed, and the apparently pure waters teem 
origin. This name is still employed as a general desig- with myriads of highly-orgaiiiacd beings. Even ^e adult 
nation, although it has long been known that the pre- animals of some species— the common Rotifers, for in-, 
Kcnce of animalcules in infusions has no necessary rela< stance— <after being apparently dried up for sevei^al yean, 
lion to tho vegetable ingredients, except so far as the de< will start into liib upon the addition of a few drops of I 
coriiposition of the latter may tend to the production of water, and throw their rotatory organs into full pl|^, as 
n proper medium for the development of the invisible if roused from a refreshing slumber.’ 
eggs, or germs, of these creatures, which are everywhere Of these Rotifera, Or Mantcll detects several genera : 
present. The essential characters of the InfuKoria—in some Hower- shaped, FlosmdarUt; some crown -shaped, 
other words, those points of organization in which they tiiephtnoccron ; the common wjicel -animalcule, Jlotifet’; 
ditf'er from all other animals — consist in their bodies and oilier si>ecics covcrerl with siliceous shells and spints, 
bcins destitute of any true articulated or jointed limbs, Ifrar/tlonm. These last arts perhaps the most wonderful, 
and Tocomotivo members or feet ; tlicir varied movements fa they are, geologically speaking, the most important of 
being performed by means of processes or filiirucnts, which their class. * Their cases or shells consist either of lime, 
arc always in motion, and arc termed etV/a, from their silex (diat), or iron ; and these retain their form and 
supposed resemblance to the eyelashes. The cilia, in structure iur unlimited periods of time. From the in- 
inan}- spocibs of the Infusoria, are more or less generally conceivable numbers of these shcll-animalcules, which 
distributed oi’cr the sui’facc of the body ; in othew they swarm in cveiy body of water, whether fresh or salt, and 
are disposed in one or more circles around the mouth or the imincuse rapidity with w^hich the species increase — 
aperiuni of the digestive organs ; and in hoinc, are arranged by spontanoouH ti.sHuration, germination, and ova — exten- I 
in zones on one or more circular or semicircular prnjec- slvo deposits, or strata of tlicir cases, are constantly^' 
tioiis on the upper part of the body.* Tho -t^xainiimtion forming at thc^ bottom of lakes, rivers, and seas. Hence | 
of these minute creatures rccpiircs great tact and patience, have originated the layers of white calcareous earth com- ' 
From tho original drop of water a particular spccicb is inon in peat-bogs and inoras-a^’s, tho tripuli, or polishing- 
first selected ; it is then nuuoved, transferred to a drop slate of llilin,* consisting wholly of the siliceous cases ) 
• of pure water, and placed under the field of the micro- of animalcules, and the bog iron, composed of the fcivu- ’ 


scope— tlie observer beginning with low powei's, rill he 
obtain a general knowletlge of the form an<l appearaiice ! 


ginous shields of other forms. In 6h(»rt, the extensive 
and irn])ortant changes that have licen produced on the 


of the species, and afterwards exam ini ug tlie several parts eaitb,’s surface Vy this agency ittlhc earlier ages of the 
of tho body with the most iiowciful glasses. physical history of our tdanet, ana tbt^se of a like nature 


physical history of our pjanet, aira tbt^se of a like nature 
Ry iuch’ a scrutiny, I>r Mantell detects, in tlje original | which are going on at the present time, arc in tho highest 
ghwis of water, a number of sprtf'ies of the most ^'^jiutilul I degree interc-^ting, and have but latcdy become the .sub- . 
forms, ami of tlio most curious economy. .Among these | je«’t of .‘'Cienti lie invent igiition.’ < 

arc Mun-ad.% animated spherules of various colours, little The (*ontcnw of the little phial have now been explored, ' 
more than the thou.**andth part of a line iudiatucier; und ihc miiTo^ropB removed, and all that remains is a small ' 
yet eatdi exhibiw an individual activity, feeding, disport- twig, two or time iifjunte a few Hakes of mucus, ' 

ing, and propagating its kind with inconceivable rapidity, and a turbid anidition of tho water frora the prc.sencc of 
The floating coloured .slinio which somotiuics appears in earthy particles. ‘ All the diversifled forms of life that 
the water of staguaiit pool'j, is an aggregation of countless were .sj)or(ing in the a]»par(MitIy W'i<!e w.aste of water have 
myriads of the.se beings— not individually distinct, but vanished irorii », ir sight, and are as (jough they were not ; 
visible only iii the mass. There are also or yat what a world of tvonders, what a marvellous display : 

belUshapod animal'^, and A^tuitont, or those of trumpet of Innnile wisdom, are there concealed! AVithin that , 
.'ihapc.s— fixed singly, or in clustera, by tlic narrow' extre- narrow .-.pace, the miero.‘?r-ope h.as shown ns thc^mystcrious > 
inity, and waving in the water their wider oxtrcmitie.s, principle of lifality embtxlied lii .structures of which wc ' 
fringed with cilia, like eo many animated JiarebelU of had previiti.sly^no conception, and uiuler conditions 
.aHtonishiiig miuiitenoss. 'fho digestive organs of these whicli, if estimated according to our experience of tho 
tiny creatures ‘ consist of a .serie.s of globular stoinaeh.s — visible creation, w'ould appear inooinpiitible with animal 
henco tlic teriu jjolygastria — connected by a ccunnion existence. Weie w'o to describe the facts tha.t have come 
tube, which allows entrance to tlio fl)od, arid exit to tiie iiiidcr our notice to persons uimcipiainted with the optical 
ctfeic particles. The food is brought to the mouth by the powers of tlio microscope, and tell them that tho scem- 
current.s produccil in the water by the cilia ; aiTatioii is ing jiarticlcs of earth in the Avater arc crcature.s of 
performcil by the agency of the same organs ; and the various forms f 4 nl structures, endowed with life, and the 
increase of the species is cflectcd by spontaneous division, cap.acit.y for its enjoyment ; that those flakes of inucu.s 
each part, like the severed portions of the polype, grow'- are aggregated thousalWs of*nnimals, in tho shape of 
ing into a perfect individual.’ Resides ilietie polygastrio , flowers, which in crease, like plants, by* buds and by self- 
animalcules, which are tho lowest of the Infusoria, tliero division f that .some of those creatures aro canrivorou-s, 
arc in the water under examination numerous species of feeding on living atoms more infmite.«imal than ihem- 
llotifera^ or wheel-bearing animalcules, so called from .solves; that othcr.s are horbivorou.s, and nourished by 
tho circular rows of cilia which fringe the upper parts of pafticlo.s of dccompo.scd vegetables too niiuute to be 
their bodies, and W'hich, when in motion, appear like visible til^ accumulated in the internal organs of the 
wheels revolving round a common axis. These arc more animalcules ; that wc solecftjd horao of tlicse lurimals, and 
highly organized than the former class: * the digestive caused tlinii to swiillow'^carminc, and thus imparted a 
canal is a tube more or less straight, which in inany red colour to their digestive organs, and rendered their 
genera is provided with jaws and teeth, which, like the structure more obvioua; that some aro free, and r<»iy.u 
masticatory organs in birds, are situated low down, arc through tho w’ater at plA,surc, others always sc<lcntary| 
verv distinct, and present considerable diversity of fonn others locomotive in youth, and tued to ono^pot in after- 
ana arrangement.’ Jaws and in creatures invisible life; that many have eycN, the^umber and*coloar of 
to tlie niued eye! Vet so it is: like the inhuaturo which can be distinguished; thaCthe diiTcreiice in the 


wp^illt'Sot in a finger-^’ing, its wheels and springs are not relative magnitude of these creatun^s is as grea^jas that 
lesif jherfect because of their tiny dimensions. In the betw'een a mouse and an elephant; that if the water in 

Rotij&ra, there js^r^. indications of nerves, muscles, and ^ 

phBBtiftirm eyes, all shmlowinig forth, as it were, the ^ 

L nftiiifTfc rtjf ihItf'hM'WiYlstpnrcH. Snme are ovinarous othflM ^ Ttio polialuujj-hlfltc of Ihlift, in Prussia, ionns a serlCB of strata 

fourteen Vet thitV. and is entirely compostxl of the sUfeeous , 

I eggs xn mwy Spemes being in size equal infusoria, of such extreme mlnutonctWf that a cubic in(ihl| tho, 

tq Oo^tluiq of .the ammaioule. These ova * retain their steuu cuntums furty-onc thousand mllUons onUstlnct organisim. 
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' ' which theM beings are now immerflcd be Allowed to oTa- 
nof^o» and the sediment become ast dry as dust, and this 
DO inoistened throe or four years hence, many of the indi- 
viduals at this momeitt' sporlHiig through the water ^yiU 
bp resuscitated, and appeaf in full activity, although, had 
they remained in tneit native element, the term of their 
^ ex^isieulo would have extended but through a low days- - 
thus rcalisiiig one of the beautiful li^cl-ions of Avahiau 
story- -Would not this stateineiifc bo dlcnuMi unworthy of 
belief! — would it not be regarded us iiiiprobalilo and jw 
extravagant as the wildest chimeras of tho imagluation ? 
And yet such a narrative would be U t the (simple truth 
•—an unexaggerated, uiittdornc<l matter-of-fact Nummary 
of the phenomena that luive come under our observa- 
fc\pn !* Verily, there arc niorc things in unturo than the 
unlnquiring dream of. ^ 

. Idko animals of higher organization, ihf‘<e microscopij 

1 ereatures suffer and perish from sudden transitions tA 
i temperature. Atmospheric air is as necessary to their 
j existence as t« ours ; and they are killed by substnnees 
! which ailbct the cUcniieul c,mup(iNition of the water, 
j Fresh-water species instantly tlic if sca-walcr be >uddenly 

I added, though the latter may swarm with marine species; 
t but tlicy survive if the mixture bo gradual ; and many 

1 kinds inhabit brackish water, tnt’iuairia always appear 
ID vegetable infusions, because Ihclr ova or germs, being 
' everywhere present, iind in such fluids a proper lUL'dium 
* for their development, i'lvery stream is laden with them ; 
every breeze tvafes its inyriiuls of myrin<ls. Though the 
inUnence fif light hs favourable to their life, jet it docs 
not appear indispensable, G)r they abound in the watei^ 
of deep mines, which are always in impeuetrabh; dark- 
ness. *The ordinary juration of life in the liifu^oria 
varies froii: a few houWto several days, or even ffeek'*. 
H-otifera have been traced to tlie'twpjity-third day of their 
! existence. Tho <lcath of these animals is gcficrally 
Jiudden ; bit in some of the larger species, convulsive 
! struggles att<'nd their dissolution. Shortly iiftm* death, 

1 the soft pai'tR rapidly docompone, and allctraccs <'>f their 

I beautiful structures disappear: iv’ie species which arc 
furnished with earthy cases, or shells, alone leave durable 
vestigOH of their existence.’ 

Such is an outline of Dr MnutcUV ‘Thoughts on Ani-» 

1 trialculps/ which we cordially recommend to the peniNal 
j of the young and intelligent. 'J'hey may or may not he- 
j come original inquirem — rliey may never adjust the foeiis 

1 of a micn^cope, or phu'c one -drop of an infusion under 
the lens of a inagnihcr— but this need not prevent them 
! from making themselves aequainlrd, ^hrot^gh the dis- 1 
' coveries of others, with a departineut of knowledge than 
j j which wc know .f none more rcjdcte with interest ami 
}■ inhtriictinn. 

1 : 

iiey accompanied by no small niray Of perils lb the early 
part' of the seyenteeptb cqjtifury ; ahu It yiraa not Die 
joss so, that the country was now raging end to 

end with the trnuhks arising frtnn tho (iQTepapt, The 
father had not proceeded many mites, heforuliq enepoOT. 
idtod a rather fornudabte adventure. Along the north* 
we«t border of Aberdeenshire, wliere it marches lyittt' 
Jbinllkhiru, is a wide, desolate moor, stretching over 

mufiv miles of ouintry to the foot of the mountain mass i 
citllcd the Ihiek of the Cahracb. It is a wild, dreary dis- j 
trict at tho present day, difTering probably but idigUtl^ in 
its outwani features from its state in lllackhalTs tunc, i 
however didereiit may bo the guests one would hnd in the 
primitive ion of lihynie, which, wlien we last partook of 
its hospitalities, had as venerable an air as if It hail been i 
tlic actual hoiisK in which tlie following scene occurred. 
The narrative is, by the way, remarkable ns illustrat- [i 
ing the antiquity of Finnan /(tudditv, which must , have 
iHJcn a highly csteeme^l dish ; otiicrwiSe they would not, ; 
as ill this iiiMtaiice, have been conveyed inland nearly ; 
forty milos from the place where they were eured.*' 

• Passing by the luuir of lihynie,* says Blackball; ‘ 1 ; 

inteniloil to give iny liorso a measure of oats thercv lic- 
causc 1 had night miles to ride over the Cuslinio Ililis, 

as wiUlu piece of ground as is in all Britain.’ He 
then inquires of a uisiii coming out of tho inn if ho ‘ 
would get goial oats there; and ‘ the unhappy ras- 1 
eal answering, said. Yes, sir; and good ale and beer 
also : but diil not tell me tho house was full of men, as 
drunk as men could be. ’ 

‘ 1 entered in the court, suspecting nothing ; and as I 
dett'oiided from my horse, a gentleman, called .lohn 
Gordon, son to Doiclieston, did embrace me very kindly, 
ill* was exceedingly drunk.* 

Vlackhall then enters into the hall with him, which 
hall he descrilies as bcinfe ‘ full of soldiers; as drunk as 
iH Usts, and tlicir captain, William Gordon of Tilliangus, 
wuw little belter;* adding, ‘that Tilliangus Ir.ul got a 
patent to list a company for tlie tht*n lioly, but now 
eursed. Govenaut; tiiid John Gordon of Leicheston was 
his Jic*ittcn,'int;' and liinting that evory (Jovenanting 
man was then inc.ro loyal than the king himself. ' 1 

Black lodl, when he wont into the luill, kept, his valise ! 
in hi? own linnd. because there was in it a suit of imtss 
clotlu R, winch might have discovered him ; and ns he 
w’a.s fihont to salute the company, • the captain, in a 
coininaiiding w.'iy, said, AVIio are you, sir? whicii • 
did pnea-nlly lu-at my blood. And as I tliought he ■ 
.spoke diadainfully to me, I answered in. that same tone, 
sayiiij.'-, 'Hiis is a question indeed, sir, to have been 
asked at iny f'^otman, if you had seen him coming itt to 
you. lie s'lid it was a civil demand. I said it might ! 
pass for Kucli to a valets but not to a gentleman. He 
said it wMs civil, and I said it was not Loicheston ; 
seeing u» both very hot and ready to come to blow's, ; 
hiking me by the baud, said, Go with me, sir, to ft 
chamber, an(l let this company alone ;* to which Black* 
h.all agrees; but the captain follows tliem, refusOfr to 
drink with them, but sits dowu, .and again reiterates 
his demand, when Blackball tells him that, if at first 
tho request had been made with kindness, it would 
have Ik^cu complied with, but having been madp ih a 
disdainful manner, and refused, he pould Oot how with 
honour grant it, lest it simuld seem tliat fear, not com- 
plaisance, had been the cause ; adding, ! Aud 1 am re- 
solved not to do anything prejqdioiu to in/ hpiibut, 
iieitlicr for four of death nor hope of rbwerd ; imt at the 
next meeting, whensoever it is, 1 shall freely ta(t yhn, 
for then 1 hope our party wiU not bq so une/luoltatlf Is 
pov^ and therefore will not then' be Ultcsiribed or 

baseness, as it is now. . , - /• 

* With this answer he went foom us, tO Iblt ' 

and, as we thought ^that lit Lidehqstb^ ihd > 

contented, at least paid wHb r^os^*.; |a * 

time Leichestop did jTinmm 

like whitings, but b^ggi^khd forgier). fl^ . 

give four to lier aeirant to roast^ftit ii& 
were rosstefi; the captiiiii di^ fttm 
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j FATHER BLACKIIAIJ/S SEllVICEJ^. 

1 «i*:<;ONT» A.nTici.p.. c 

I Tift leading features in J^'iitbe^Blackhairs liistory, at 
i loHot the sole ground on w'hicli his memory has been 
r yesuscitateil by the printing of a substuntia) quarto 
volume, is the services he performed to *thVee iio>)le 
ladies,’ as they are minutely set forth by himself, in 
the preceding article wc nave given wdiatcver ,ap- 
; 1 ])0iir^ curious or entertaining in his inter/^oursc with 
the second of his noble eir^nloycrs. We now examine 
the third book of his circuiustautial history, in the liope 
tliat it me-y provide some fuftiier ineddents wqrthy of 
hqtice. ^ 

' •,Hi» former patroness, the iiihowod and lovely Lady 
AAoVne, orb ber deathbed earnestly recommended to 
' ltiiw^hall*s |)rol;ectiotfi lier daughter, tfic Lady Hen- 
netta dordrip. It is In tlie form of a letter to tins lady 
that Blacklioll descKbes iiia efforts to accomplish her 
dying exhortation. His main object was to 
secure an appointment for the young Ituly in the houso- 
i hold of tbe^ue^u of .France, tlie French court being 
then an asvlum in whicli many of tlie decayed or op- 
, ptwttod ar&toeraay of Scotland* found refuge. To pass 
bvnr the umm of Scotland to France waa a Jq^- 




soldiers. , Th&*flerraTit came 9Xid hoyr yMi haye escaped them, for ifrur iaall 00*^1 |i 
tidd ua that t^e ^piain voula not suffer her to *roast Terod with them. These were uo l^ws to . ' > 

jwy pc^r hripsf us these she hfiA roasted for me, who had all my money upon ude’ fii But If 

WbereunidiU^ T i^aid to the mistr^S, *» ffreat an^r, itiras practical^le for one man so to rortiQr himself |s ' 
. Goodwin ^you me haddocks, and 1 to be impteimabie to multitudes, Blackliau W 
Will ^ Into yoijr hall and roast them, or some- better Bebold Ids aocouht of his travelling arseual./ ** I had ; 
thing for; them, fbr I will not be so hnivetl by your behind my saddle a great eloiik-bag, in whiohavere 
captain. My money is as pood iw his*, and there- new clothes andrloak, und a new hat; and at the tejf 
fore T' will. have haddocks for my money, or know of niy saddle tw5 Dutch pistols, with wheel workSi ai^ 
wliorofore hot;. S^lie wiid, You shall have, sir, but at my two sides two Sw)tch pistols, with snap^wqrlcS} { 
you ahtdi not go in among them who are bent to kill and a vciy wdde musket, charg'd with nine pistol bttUSt * ' 
you, . I pray God deliver my house from murder. I hanging from my tieck ; and a good sword at my side.’ J 


you, . I pray God deliver my house from murder. I hanging from my tieck ; and a good sword at my side,’ J j 
would give all I have in the worM to have you safo It was not to be wondin-ed at that, so accoutred, robber ^ 
out of my house. £ shall go and roast the haddocks, and after robber passed 'liim umnolcsted; but it must be ' 
bring them to you myself; wdiicdi she did, and wo did rotnofnl>ered, that w'e have ohly his own word f<>r_|he ■ 
eat them, and drink to the health of one another with- statement, that they had |»vcr aiiy design to meddle wltli i 
out any trouble ; for our resolution wmb taken, to sell our jTiiin. The following is one of his escapes ; — 
skins at the dearest rate that we could, if it beho^red us ‘ When I uas passing Kleiiric, the tavtirners, as their ■ j 
to dio; for Leicheston had already sworn to die or live (uistom cried, Monsienr, we have good wine and good • 
with me.’ oals; will yon give your liorse a measure of oats? to 

Tno captain is then represented as returning to tluni, whom I answered. My horse hath dined, and myself/ 
sitting down and renewing his first d^uian<l, to whicli also ; i will not light down. Then a strong, young • ! 
he receives the same answer, and departs in great wrath fellow did come out of a tavern, who said to me, Mon- J ' 
to his soldiers. Then Leichestoifs servant c<»rncs and sieur, it is very dangerous for you to go through the !i 
Udls his master, in Irish, that they were niairing ready wihmI alone in tlieso times : if y<ni will stay but a little^ | 
to compel BUickhnll to tell who he was, or kill him ; my master is in the tavern drinking a cliopin with t 
upon which Lciclicston .and niackhall take measures anollier gentleman ; tliey will convoy you through the { 
for their reception. But the captain having delayed to wuo»l. 1 jmsweiod him, saying, 1 do not fear any man, 1 


come, Bhickhall sent l-Kji<dicston to sliow him that it neither in the wood nor out of it; and therefore I j' 
M'ould be a blot against, his honour lo bring twenty will not i.tay one luoinent for any company. 1 au»- j! 
men against two, and oflering rather to fight witii l»im pc'ded that they might bo volcnrs; and he also then 'i 
hand to hand. Whereupon the captain was highly said, Since >ou have so good courage, I will go w'itli •! 
delightwl with his courage, and said, * I <iid never meet >oiu The way, said I, is fn e Id all men. But whv do 
with a mail of greater resolution, wherefon* I - vm not vralt upon y»ur master, to come with nim, :• 
liononr him wdieresoever 1 shall see him ; aiickteil him 1 I hceing, as you s.iy, the lianger is so great? Oh, said 


The way, said I, is fn e Id all men. But whv do / 
lot vralt upon y»ur master, to come with nim, :• 


j need not fight combats to show my (.•(mrugo: it i< w'ell he, tiicy are two, well nxuiuttd, and fear no yoteura* £ i 

I enough known in this country w’here I live, and I believe believe you. saici I. So wo went on until we entered j 

so be Ilia where ho is known.’ And shorlly after tho into iho d, and thf*n my fellow redoubled his } 
eaphfm came to Hlaekhall, and said, *1 am come to pace, to come nc:ipt;r lo i»u;; whh'h £ seeing, turned jj 
erfiYo your pardon for the atfroiit that wc have done, the mouth of my nm‘'kft towards him, und com- jj 

(rood sir, said I, ho pli^ased to change tlio nanu*, andeaU inandcd him to stay there. 'Wherefore that? said ho. jj 

it wrong, hut not affront; for a man wlio is n'solv(il tc# Bccuuso I wih m), Kuitl I : tlum slvdt not make me tl;y 1 , 
<lie in defending his own honour, may rc/*(dve wrong ]nvy. Therefore, if thou advance but one foot, I shall jj 
indeed, hut not an affront; and as t»> me, 1 never yet discharge my ninsket in thy belly. He stood, and said, |i 
teceived an affront, nor do I think to he so I'aso .as evt'r You ntHid not. iVar, having so good a baton in thy hand. , j 
to receive any.* Tiicn, after further dcinoiistriitions of 1 fear no man, said I ; hul 1 will make thee fear if thou j* 
(Kirdiality between Bl.ickluiU and the <aptain, the sol- nunovc one foot forward until 1 he out f>{ the w'ootl. 


diers are brought in unaruKMl, to U.stify their fvieniisliip 
also ; niul Blackball .«iays, ‘ I did lake each of them i>y the 


In the I was ever ativanoing forward, and j ; 

mine eye towards him. S»>, seeing that I did hold niy i; 


hand very kindly, anil drank to them, and they to me. ‘,mii hcjit towards liim, he turned his back to me, ami j - 
They were in all flvc-and- twenty ; -and a min Uster called went, into the Ihick of the w'ood, and I did not see him j ! 

l^iitrick Galloway, who luul Ik'cii lately hani'<!ied unv mon*. the peasant, who all the time had J 

out of Ireland, in the insnrrect'ivm that the Irish m.ido kept a good distance from mo, hut so as he did both y| 
against the Scotch in the north of Ireland; whert*hy ye sec and hear what was passing Ixitwixt us, said, God !> 
may judge if I would not have been a gj^od priz»* to be blessed, sir. who inspired you wUh Ills grace to dis- 
these soldioVs of the unholy (\»vcniint. They would have trust this volenv. and hold him back from you; for if '«• 
been liottOF rtiwarded for taking a priest, nor [thtm'] fiir you had suffereU hir^ to coaio near- you, he would mi- jl 
A lord,* He then diverges to the praise of John (Gordon douhtedly have got litdd of your clothes, and pulled ■! 
of IjCtcheston, who had stood by Idm so stanchly in you dogri from your horse, and atahtjctl you. Behold, | : 
his extremity, saying, *Ho was a very gallant gentle- he is hilling himselt in the wo(»dj you have saved your ; j 
man, and as personable a man as was of any name in own life .and mine; fur how soon he had killed yon, he j 
Scotland ; tall, w'ell-proportioiicd, with a manly eoiin- wmld have killed me also, for fear 1 might have dis- 
I tenance, which his generous Iie.art did not belie. Kor covered Isim liereaft^r.’ 

without any other obligation, but only because he did Gn his w ay hack to S^wtland^the father was wrecked 
: (iasually meoi me iu the court, and civilly did bring mo on the coast of Holy Islaml ; aid he gives the followliig 
1 in by the hand to their comjiauy, ho resolved to share most* expressive account of the state of society among 
with me of. life or death, :vnd did embrace my cause as a people who protl^ by shipwrecks :—*Tho *cpujjtry ‘ 
> if It' had been his own ; sliowing no less interest for my people convened the n#xt day, to take the gooils wBicli 
life than he would have done for his own.* the .icn had c.nst lo the land ; ^longst wkirh there Was 

. When the worthy father had af^complishcd thclihject i a easeful of cji.stor-hats, "with j^)ld Imt-bandit ter which - 
‘ motion, he joylblly preiuired to leave Framu* ; • the minister of the parish, a Setjfsuiaii, named Lindsay. 

native country, ho met with dissipated, I and a gentleman dwelling near the island, did Ugh'tj' 
|leoWe, he was exi>oscd in that where he ; and the minister did sore wound the gentleman ; AUd. 


scyomliiiig to gre^r danger fVom a nml- ‘ the common people did get away the ease, and ' 
Array of robbers^ X passed on my wav/ it, and every ono totik away whafc he ^imuld get of it*/ 
ffrii’aji^s ije/'asklBg ill the vilages, as J passed, “if they whilst the church and the state wore fighting for i| te. 
KcttcUhiiw/Hfl^^ [rdbbersjfon the great vain.’ He then mentious, ‘that the tcmiiesi 


[robbers] ton the great vain.’ 
Their ahswejr Vffs conimoiily, It is marvellous W'^jsod, 


He then mentious, ‘that the tcmiiesi 
wc ivent a-walkiug in the Maud, and did fntO' 


iA..— 
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! the governor, Robin Rngg, a notable good fellow, as 
his groat *Ted nose, full of pimples, did give testiinony. 
lie made us breakfast with him, and gave us very pod 
sack, and did show us IJjo tower in which he lifed, 

! which is no strength at all, hut like the watch-towers 
upon the coast of Italy. We did take him with ua to 
;*.our inn, and made him the liest che'er that w'o could. 

He vras. a very civil and jovial genficman, and good 
' company ; and among the rest of his merry discourses, 

; he told us how the common people there do pray fur 
' ships which they see in dang(‘r. Tl'ey all sit down on 
tlieir knees, and hold up their hands, and say, very 
devoutly. Lord, send her to us ; God, send her to us ! 

'j You, said he, seeing then upon their knees, and their 

I hidads joined, do think that they are praying for your 
safety; but their minds are Var from that. They pra*- 
God, not to save you, or send you to tha port, hut t(S' 
send you to them by sliipwreck, tliat they inav get the 
spoil of her. And to sliow that this is their meaning, 
said hi*, if the ship come vrell to tlie port, or eschew 
ahipwreok, they got up in anger, crying, 'Ihe devil stick 
her, she is away from us ! ’ 

After a multitude of difficulties and dangers, which 
i wo cannot follow out in detail, the father returned 
I 'With his ivard to I'ranoe ; and here he foiiiul a new 
! impediment in her intractable, haughty temper. With 

I I true Highland pride, the damsel thought that crowned 
II heads were her only earthly superiors; and in the 
j: palnx^es of the Freneli nobility, as different from her 

j j own rude home as a pwr’s mansion in London is from * 
i j a farmer’s cottage at the present day, her Highland 
j blood boiled against the ctiipicttes and deferences to 
I which the highest of the young nobility of France ‘gave 
I implicit obedience. Tleing plaeH in the family of the j 
j Countess of Rriennc, to bo trained for attendance at | 
! court, we arc told that ‘ Jiotli the count and countess, | 
|1 for the lumen’s sake, wore very civil to Jier; but the 
, i more they honoured her, the K as did shc»*'cspcet them. 

' Whether that proceeded fn-m pride, thinking that and 
j much more was due unto her, or from iiia<lvortcnc 3 % not 
' s»reflecting upon tbeir civilities, which is called a kind 
j of brutality, 1 know not ; God knoweth. Ilut what I 
I have seen witli my e^es, and lioard witli mine ears, tliat 
1| I wTitc litre, and nothing more; for I have seen my 
' Lady of Brienne sit in her own carriage, without her 
I gate, upon flthe street, fretting a wliole quarter of an 
I hour for Mademoiselle dc Gordon, sending and sending 
[ over aud over again for lier to go to'Mhc^nass; and 
which did highly displease me, when she was at tJie 
i carriage, stepped into it, not opening Iier mouth to 
make any excuse for making the lady stay for her, no 
more than if she had been mistress of the carriage, and 
! 'the lady but only her servant. This I have, with much 
• grief, seen more than two or three times; and that 
: lady did complain to me of her as often as I <lid go to 
; see her.’ ’ ^ 

Wc must conclude with a spochnen of the extromities 
to which the darns<d’s pride reduced her, notwithstand- 
ing the anxiety of her courtly friends to serve Ifcr; jire- 
juising, lor the reader’s comfort, that the whole ended in 
her Uung received into the queen’s household. 

‘When they arrived at St Germain, the queen krifw 
not how to dispose of her, because the number of her 
fllles [maids of lionour) was romplote, and Madame dc 
Brienno would not inediile witli her any uiorc.^ The 
queen (old her that she, having no vacant place for lier, 
weedd place her with MadamcLKi Frinccssc. She an- 
her tnajesty very courageously, saying she liad 
: never dong anything tOA'lisplcasc her relatives, who, she 
I knew, v^uld be highly displeased, hearing that she, who 
I came to France to ^lit upon her majesty, had de- 
: scended to serve the I'rincess of CondC ; and prayed her 
I majesty to excuse her, if she refused to do what her 
I; relatives would disavow in her. The queen did not 
j take it ill of Tier, this her gwierous answer, but did 
pray monsieur the prince, and madamc, to keep her with 
tliem as a friend, ^Dtil she could take her to herself 
which at the present she could not Jo. They, to ohK^ 


the queen, did accept of her as a friend, and made her 
sit at their own table, where she remained in that pos- 
ture until the princas—to wit, Coiide, Conti, and Longue- 
viUe — were sent prisoners toBois de Vinclenne; and fiien 
the princess would not keep her any longer, put, a few 
days after their imprisonment, sent her to Madame de 
Brienne in a sedan ; and Madame de Brienne would not 
receive licr, but sent her to my Lord Aubeny, who sent 
her back to Madame de Brienne, and bade tell her that* 
lie had no woman in his house, and therefore could not 
receive her without disparagement of her honour and his. 
Madame do Brienne would not let her conic within her 
house, but sent for Mailame do Ferrand, a councillor’s 
lady, and prayed her to take the young lady in her 
carriage, and deliver her to Madame de la Flotto in the 
Talais Royal. When they arrived tlicre, it was near 
i nine o’clock ut niglit. Madamc dc la Flotto, seeing them 
I come to her at .that time of night, and tliinking that 
tins lady— to wit, Madamc dc Ferrand — had been but 
one of Miulanic do Brienno’s gentlewomen, did elavj her 
up soundly for bringing Mademoiselle de Gordon to her 
at that time of night.’ Biit'-Madanic dc la Flotte, wlicti 
she saw she was mistaken in the lady, asked lier : 
pardon, and showed her how slic could not possildy [ 
rcccivo Madotnoisello de Gordon that nigh^ but would ; 
next day ; and back she M’as taken to Madame di* | 
Brienne, who, late as the hour was, refused to let iicr ' 
in ; and ^ladamc de Ferrand was at last constrained to 
take her with lier to her own house ; Blackhall remark- 
ing, * So Mademoiselle de Gordon might have learned, ! 
by Madame de Brienne’s unkiiidncss towards her, liow i 
improvident a tiling it is to neglect powerful persons, } 
abla^iotli to do good and evil.’ | 

T)R GOMBK OX THh) OBSKRVATIOX OF NATUKK 1 
IX THK TKKATMEXT OF DISEASE. 

fv the Vritis/i and ForvUjn Medical lievkw for January I 
last, the editor. Dr Forbes, presented an elaborate paper , 
oil Honia'opatliy, in which, while treating that novel ; 
sy.'«tem more liberally than is customary iii the orthodox ' 
profession, he made suidi a number of admi.ssions as to | 
iiio htate of ordinary medieine, as, coming from such a 
quarter, might wuU btarlle the public. We do not pro- 
IKwc to say more on this jiaper at present, than that it 
meets but too ayitly conclu'^ions at which we have long 
arrived ri‘g:irding medical practice. Our immediate 
aim is, to direct attention to a paper which the above 
has elicited from the pea of Dr Combe, and which 
appears in tiu^ number of the Review for April. This 
eminent pers'm., as is his custom, takes the subject at 
once before tlie bar of nature. He sees disease to ixi * a 
perverted state of a natural organic action, and not a 
something thrown into the system by accident, ami 
obiying no^lxed laws. In the cure of disease, tJiereforc,’ 
says he, * the business of the physician is not to super- 
sede nature, but carefully to observe what is wrong, 
and to aid the efforts made by her to re-establish regu- 
larity and order. Accordingly, experience shows that 
the physician and the remedy are useful only when they 
iict in accordance with the laws of the constitution and 
the intentions of nature ; hence in chronic, and even 
ill acute diseases, the most effective part of the treat- 
meut is generally the hygienic, or that which consists 
in placing all the organs under tho most favourable 
circumstances for the adequate exercise of their respec- 
tive functions. If tliis be done systematically, every 
effort of nature will be towards the restoration of healt ii ; 
and fjl that she demands from us in addition, is to re- 
move impediments, and facilitate her acts.* 

Tlie learned physician deplores tliat his medical 
brethren, in general, should look so much; to wbat.ir 
called active treatment and so littlcttd hygiene, or the 
regulation of external c4^itions. He is uot for leaving 
the patient to the effort^ of nature, the comiapn | 
sense of the phrase: he would take care neither to 
, counteract hbr own efforts, nor to substitute ahdbher . i 
i^method of cure for hers, f So . far from s^nctioniog 


inactivity on our TMirt, an intelligent relianee on nAture in a cool, well-aired room, and adminieW cooling drinks, 
implies that we fliaU exercise, throughout the whol<^ mild laxatives or antimonials. and res^ve blpeding for 
coiyse of disea^, the most watcmul observation over canes of necessity, the probability will be bnuph in ib« 

, its phenomena and progress, and not only timously vour of recoveiy. To apply^his ta the pleurisy.. 
remove obstacles which may interfere with its proper stead of lK*ing intent on cutting it short, the mdmeot 
coursei but rigidly fulfil all the conditions which a sound we ascertain its existence, we would have respAit to Jits, 
pltysiology ^lows to 1)0 most cunducivo to the well- natural course und duration, and reserve our means, to* 
being of the various bodily organs, and to their rcstora- carry it safely through its regular stages. So fSr as ifiiy 
lion when disordered. Jn this way the physician may observation goes, cures would be more numerous and 
v/tsn exercise the most salutary influence, nay^ even be complete were this priDci]>Ic followed. If a severe bleed- 
the meuns of saving the patients life, and ye^ not give ing disturbs fatally the progress of small-pox eruption, 
one. jHirtich of medicine,^ It is first necessary that the may it not also, M'hcn unseasonably used, injuriously 
physician ^ sliould thoroughly know the laws of the infiuence the course of intern^ inflammation, and lead, 
healthy system ; then, that he should observe tlie for instance, to fatal oppression or clfusion?* » 

•mauher in which the various disturbing causes act a Jlr Combe counsels no iawetive practice ; for his views, 
upon the different functions, and the kind, wursc, dura- Jo be fully carried out, would call for much greater vigi- 
t ion, and termination of the morbid action which they lance and care than are usually bestowed. ^ Disease/ says ; 
produce ; implicitly believing, and liaving ever j^reseiit lie* * arista either from the habits of the individual, from j 
to his mind, that ‘ all the operations and actions of tlie accidental causes, or from peculiarities of constitution 
livinj? body, whether liealiliy or morbid, take place acted ui)mi by tliese. Hence, on being called to a pa- 
according to fixed and discoverable hiu's, and that (iod tient, the first step in the natural investigrition is to 
has left nothing to chance.* ‘ That there are/ lui pur- examine the constitutional qualities, to make ourselves 
sues, ‘forms of disease in which a dcteruiioute nature aoquainted with the mode of life, feelings, &e. and to 
, and course cannot be easily traced, is quite true ; but trace the uiaimer in which the cause has acted or con-» 
i there are many more in whieli the natund course is as tinues to act. All these influence very greatly both the 
i obvious as that of tbe sun. Take tlie familiar example nature of the disease, and its probable course. They also 
■ of cow-pox, srnall-pox, fever, or ague. Tiie disease is l)(*ar directly upon the kind of treatment, and its pro- 
regulated hy fixed laws in sucli a palpable manner, that )>able succi ss. If, however, we are content to regard 
I* every medical book describes, with perfect aecuracy, the disease as an entity, arising by chance, and observing no 
I appearances which each will present on given days of laws, we shall have no inducement to trouble ourselves 
its progress in an average constitution. The same holds or tbe patient with any of these inquiries. Such is, in ' 
witli ineaslos, scarlatirni, and many other acute afiic- fact.ithe practical faith of the great majority of profes- 
tions ; and less clearly, but still i»erc<;ptibly en<?Ugh, sitmal men. They discover the existence of an entity, 
with gout, rheumatism, and inflammation, of these whicli in medical works has a ccTtain name, and, knowr- 
go tlirougii a regular course in a shorter or longer time ; ing that in the same books certain remedies are said to 
and when everything goes according to rule, wo feel be good for that entity, they proscribe them aeeordingly, 

. assured that the constitution is safer than when? H(mie without givi^ themselves .nueh concern about their 
unusual accident has interrupted the natural I'rogress nnwlo of action or ^tricss lor the individual coristitu- 
: of evonlSi This, be it observed, is the course towards tion, age, or stage of the disease, and without inquiring 
I health wliich the Creator, in constituting man, con- wlietlwT there is anything in tlie mode of life tending I 
! sidered best for him ; and the wisest thing we can do iS| tii reprothice the malady or not. In many chr(»nic ail- i 
; to act in accordtuiec with it, and seek only to remove hn- nients, removable causes are tlnis often left in full 
pediments. It is not w'e to whom tluj cure is iiilrustod, operation, wliilo the ellect is partially mitigated, but 
or by w'liom it is effected. The Oeator has perfected all not cured, by the use of active medicines, and in a 
the arrangements for that imr])ose, ami our sole busi- short time the whole evil returns in its full force, 
ness ought to be to give these arrangements full play,* Whereas if, proceeding according to tbe order of na- 
As an additional illustrat ion, * take even a severe cold, ture, we liuii y*ace the disease to any error in the 
witli wliic.h all are acquainted more or less. EverylK)dy mudo td’ liie, to any external source of danger, or inter- 
knowB that w'hen once set in, treat it bow you like, it n.d peculiarity of constitution, aggravated by either of 
will run through :i determiiiato course of inerejise, these tw’o conditions, we can convince the patient of the 
maturity, and decline ; and that all w o can do is to fact, and give him a rational and confiding interest in 
shorten a little the duration of its stages hy diminishing tlie changes which we may recommend, and thus not " 
its intensity, or lengthen it hy increasing its stjverity. only promote liis riicovery, but render him proof against 
I OceasiemaUy. it is true, an incipient cold may lie stopped all tbe seductions (.f quackery. According to the pre- 
I ! by a “ heroic” remedy, such as n tumbler of w-arin vailing kind of intercourse between patient and physi- 
i I punch at bed-time ; but much more frequently the eiun, namely, unhesitating dictation on the one hand, 

I iieroica leave the patient worse than they found him, and ignorant obedience on the other, blind faith is the 
{ and the common experience of mankind slirinks from pivot o% which their mutual connexion turns— a fjiith 
! their use. Even a ’common Ixiil on the fingers runs which is thus necessarily at the mercy of the chapter of 
tbrougii its regular stages of inflammation ainl decline, accidents, and is ofleii .supplanted hy reliance on the 
I or of suppuration and ulceration, each stage being fiwt bold and confident quack who comes in the way. 

; hastened or retarded hy external or constitutional Toople wcfider that quackery abounds, und medical men 
j causes, hut never inverted. But if we apply to the one ask fur power from the Icijpisliitiyi to put it dowm. They 
I stage the incanB which are adapted only to the succeed- themselves, however, aijp in no Inall degree its abettors, 

I ing one,' the result will be injurious ; or if we lower the and Hicy have the rcniedy alreaily to a great extent, 
system so much that it becomes inadequate to carry on although not wliolly, yi their own liands. If thhy who 
the regular succession of at^tions required for recovery, are educated, and shoi^d know' tietter, accuiitom tlwi^ 
mischief must once more be produced.’ patients to the principles of ^^ckcry, by themsqU^ 

Dt Combe oxemplifles this principle in smaH-p^ac and treating thton empiricitlly, cair they wondfeT -that pa- 
measle^ la these cases ‘the excitement often runs tients who arc not professiomijly educated, and are 
very high in the first or eruptive stage, an^ means are trained and treated on purely empirical mfinriides, 
to moderate it But if wo bleed too freely, it should l>o as ready to listen to the assurances of tho 
is well known that the cruptlo^which we shall suppose quack as to those of the regular practitioner, whose 
to have 6ome out) will genendl^isappear, and increased manner of proceeding if often so nearly^allied jn kind, 

* danger to life dbsiie ; l)ecaadl tho order of nature being os to present no very obvious marks of distinction from 
for^ly interrupted, some internal diseage is brought that of the qusxsk? In fact medicine, as ofeen pracriitod 
the system sinks exhausted. Whereas if, instead , men of undoubted respectability ,^8 made to much of 
pi bleeding excessively, we keep thfi^patient very qqieM a mystery and is so nearly allied to, if not filentifiisd 

a • I ' • 
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' wiU), quabkery, that it would puzzlo many a rational 
I onlooker to tdl which ia the! .one and which, the other. 

I And this being the ca»o, jit requires no ghoyt from tm- 
! other world to explain why the profession has decidedly 
; sunk in^ public estimation, and does not exercise that 
j > wholesome influence ou public opinion which it ouglit 
to do.* . (I 

i We would only add, that if a reform of medicine to 
the effect contemplated i)y Dr Combe is over to he 
, brought about> the public must takc^'i share iii it. *riiey 
' must cease to tempt their nu'dical attendants into 
. ‘ vigorous practice* oy their irrational eagerness to see 
souMthing (/one. 'I'licy must be prepared to wait with 
prttienee to see nature, w itJi the propyr negaliye as well 

• as positive asHiataiiee from nMn*s li.ami and skill, regalia 

. her healthy action. And, as a tlrst step to this iniprovod 
; ‘ treatment of their sick friends, tliey must rtlt<igidher 
I ' abandon tlnit vulgar faith in doses and blce«iiifgR which 
I has so long l>ccn— we speak in all .«oberncss— a scourge 

I to our race. 

HHEMAHEIT, Ott THE (;0<JKNEV*S IKISH FKA.S'V. 

j « A Tllirii STORV. 

! ’A WKAi THY CocUru*y, as ia oft tlu^ case, 

} in Krin’s, laiwf :i liandaonit' ; 

A tiiUi oil! c.iHtlo, and soinc thou‘<;iml ac‘r»*s. 

With b<i!j, wofid, niount:iin, tenjants, and hiVali.fi-5. 

! Itiit ho liAil content 

I To hcc hia proiKjriy in hliapo of rent : 

1 And iwv*'!- dreamt «jf Mich a haii hvaiinnl notion, 

‘ I As that of vcntiirini? ucniti the ocean : 

I I Leaving the land wlier<‘ iurf amt puddio},' Miiilr, ^ 

I j To dint* on ’tutocri in the Kuicruld 

I ; Albeit ibo * liiud of Niint-*,’ he hciinl it n iih'-.I. 

I j Vor hainlMime women .ind stroiijt nhlslcy famed. 

[ I But our c khI Coolcucy yviM a married inan, 

• ‘ And, d’ .sii.'iiiff claret, cared noi for a dv.on. 

' Now to nty tale !>ntlioui(ht-of in Uimm' da 

j • \Vcro 4 »t< .'wiihoaN, c«)a<d«os, tuiMicIs, aiut jjuh^4\.s; 

‘ 1 A journey then was a vast um’.M tiiUiitlt, 
j . A WMi k of stti n iM'ct’^slty V oi\ ii nmkimr. 
i i A now to our Antijiodrs, 

I I Would bo iM'rforiTicd with lev. /..ar, and uvuv 

1 1 Than was the pas.'^air*? then «ov«»vs lia* < hauiud, 

* ' Loaded AMth lolei of pro;;, and rancd in llannol. 

! I ] said our hero murried Avas. and A\ealLhy ; 

' I But ricliei* failed to inaU'* his chibiroii healthy ; 

J For, oiiO by iiiie tb»*.v bud<led ami d"<‘.i>e«l, | 

' ‘ A.*, c.'wly '♦jiririfj buds 'ncatli a keen tadc. 

And two alone were 1- ft of seveti or 
' : To k(;ei> hi'* homo fiYjni bi'ini? dvsoJ ite ; S 

. I And III*., vvore delicate, ttiis eirl ami hoy, 

‘ , And did’of roiirv ihnir pareut.V thiHijilils employ, 

i . And rmiiiy a ^al'etul iilHlit and aiiAmiu day 

■ ! They spent, ui tijing to devif'u a w.'iy 
^ ■ To keep those fra-ile, preeious ]il.inti ali\ e. 

But .‘>h ! the more fhey’rp watc*b»vl, the voi'sc they tliri\e. 
j 4tli wretched, pitiabh- state J full nell 

' 1 know HO ••.oriovv that eaii lid', exf el. 

' At li'ugtli the doetoi-s one ami all do. lore » 

. No liope uMnaina but chaiiije id seeue ond iiir ; 

[ And >\hefi the imrent*. tbert learn, 

I Thojr settle on a visit to old Krln. 

I But i>as^ng orer every preparatior, 

I Thtdr fears, their tears, at leaving their o>vn nation 
t Behold them sottleil hi their fri'vh ca-’tle, 

I Attended ou by many a ready vftssil. 

j But all ! as yet no hoi«‘ful change apiK-ars ♦ . 

1 In ihii loved fdijeets of their earx’s and fears ; f 

And the despondliis faiber, dif.' by day, 

Pai'Od up and down hiq licoly-Kravellod way, 

Where tlio poor chiMn'u slowly Kkoved ahnuj, 

Thi'ir easy carrlago drawn h.v fisitineu stj-ong ; 

^ As/he m*iw»liflniyr iiamits hwl the notion 
*^XIii*ir limbi were cpiito lw» dclleii^i hir motinii, 

V,j,Aijd that 'qiii'i liettev thus to loll at easii, 

and c^arnbol ^long the llowera and treoe. 

It ebamvd that often in hui a'alks lie came 
Neat to gateUoiiwi^'hcre a comely 'iamc 
ToIl'o^niRtit and morn among n busy thi-ung 
Of noisy nroliinn, mdd.v, fat, and strong; 

And often ho would stop, ,'uid turn his gnaso 
On tho giftd y^uldren at their merry plays ; 

Then, with a sigh, contract thei^i with bid own, 

And wonder bow they bad »o healthy grown, 
fikion he rcHolved to (|nestlon the good daiue, 

' V vAud with this pul^se to hef' dvrelliug came, m» 

' s : ' And after some slight prefatory rbot, * 

i S J * What food,' said ho, • makes your young squad so fat? w- 


uonk is wearied making up now dlshqfi— 

8uu]>h, Huucue, onai||i« frioandaits, fruits, 1l^h(;K$ 

No time or 1iLboujnn|>ared, no oost or ogre, \ 

To furnish for iny childron dahity fare. ‘ 

But hU our w'ork and treuble's useleos quite, 

Jt iliHiS not bring ilu'in to an appfitlte ; 

And this one thing wUb wonder strikes tne 
Tho more they eat, the pfMjrer they boconnk 
h’or iiity's sake, pray tell ho\v .you contvivo 
Tho dainty dish on which your young men thrive?* 

'nie woiiuin, being wllh seniso and \yit oiidued. 

Paw very plainly how the matter .stood, 

And tlpit iho ehddisn pined for ijropc^r food ; 

Ajid finding luiieh fur tho alllictt^ man, 

Phe in her nilml resolved upon ft plan 
By M'hieh she hoj»ed his children to restore 
To bi tier lieaUli th;in o'er they luid before. 

Mi> Mho lepluHl, ‘ Kind m.sMti*r, save on Sunday, 
tVi* dross no nicftt from Muiidiiy until jVluruln> ; 

My chlMreu beiimxH'r to the lii>g or wood, 

To bring home sticks w turf to boll mir fi^od ; 

Or, if tim .siiiall for work, they play about, 

Now heri', now fben*, now iu the house, now out : 

Till n hungrily they hot potiitnes cat, “ 

Wllh sniuotiniuK milk, but oftener 
* Hut tell me how this dish is to b« Uru»f/ ' 

The ni.i-.tcr iiied.' Siie uiiswep'd, ■ Pfr, ’tweic best 
To SI Ml!, wlicii you return unto the ImU, 

'’our csiok to me, ami I will lell him all ; 

But miml.voii, put that little coach away, 

A:.d lot the eiiiUlivn through the garilen pluy ; 

''I w ill i;i\c tbi m u g'»od ajuieliU* lo wit 
Our f.ttiUiie. Ills'll di!!li of shnntttii'ft. 

Which, w nil iK'tiitocs, ji. (lur wliolorMiiue hx.it; 

And hid ih<*m dnrs tu-d.iy mi other meat.* 

*1 lie Clink was sent, the onrilage xiutnway, 

Thi hbcrjdvd children ghully stiay 
Tlij.ior.h g.inlen, shriibbeiy, uml me.'ulow fair, 

©flighted lit the womlrouH tliiuga found llu>rc! ; 

IKiw swee* Hie pink, how he.iutifiil tho ms*, 

llov. b!i the stream (hut. through the meadow llow.i; 

ilow .MX 1 1*0 bwft<*ifly V iMi iwiml. d v\im*, 

IIou hhJin llie birds tiuit in tin* bronehes .-ing, 
ihtw liaj.py till >oi"ig lambs Unit skip and pl.iy ! 

Oh ! if fliey thun could .■'|s.‘ 1 mI i*aeh p.is. ing tl.i.v, 

Mow ple.i'>.int tluu were lUV'-how w'nilh pcs-cssin;; ! 
'rhcii everv hour w.mld hi* indeed a ‘okj-sioy • 

Nor the dull, heartless, wearx iug rwsi , that now 
t'loggi d all the wheels id litc, ami eloiid. d i x'Lry bioxv. 

At length the lon;»ed for dlnoer-heur diew ilo,ir, 

AV hen Ihit most ilainty dish w'fis lo '4})|K':»r ; 

This XX oiulcr- working fiM-d ' betilth'glviiig meat ! 

This first I it delie.'icK’s— 

All wai piepaicd ; the tuhlo was laal out 
With ru’h.x'.t plate, a» if for collie gi and route; 
i'^ilver, jnni , hiua, and eut-ghiss were theio, 

All lo d.i h Mi'Uir f.e this bc-.t of fare. 

So the t. imI lather ordeis-d that h’P xvealtli 
.Might pax lue hooiagi' lo the food of healMi. 

Scaico had the dimiei -b. irs enlivenitig call 
fhxi.u i* > lir-it 'MimmoiiH to the eating hall, 

XVlu”\ < 3 melt tho folding-ikHirM were throxxn asale. 

Ami, liiLiii]iM>{ iu l.is lady with great pride, 
i»n*ssert iu the highest f-.sljioti of tlie day, 

Foith e;irue our beio iu full I'ourt arra^. 

T*'.dl.*wcd by both lla' cljildriu, wild witli fun, 

Talkin-t of all that they bad '•ceii and dom;. 

They fake tbt;ir Keats— tlie xx'orthy sire fraya grace, 

* Big osiHHstafiiin ’ stiu'ing from hia face ; 

I’lmr liveried servanta come-^wlml have they got? 

Four diohi’s of piitutofM piping hot. 

Again they cornc ; on silver trays they bring 
l>»ur i‘leJi ehosc.l allxcr oovors-ciuite the thing. 
'l'licim|x>nant Imur’i* arrived, big with the fata 
Of bis loved eliihhvirB health. Poiiio umnientb xviiif, 
IJniil he iiervci^ his ngltiiteii spirit. 

To face a di'ih of such surpassing merit. 

Now miw» the oi What a x ast tfunirine » 

Lo ! it IB •lone— and yuifhimj nu'etis his (tyoa I 
There he th»* dishes, cold, »iid bale,,. 

Ah vneant as the asfouiuled f’oekney'.s Biaro. 

Turning af liisf mitotJie fijolmon. ho 
for the solving of tlul loystory ; 
hn 'd, UH it W8H u holiday, ho would 
Forgive tli« Joke, hot begged they *<i bring tho f<KKl, 

W)mt. ! noi a longue tu anawer ; no foot stinwl 
Ti • bri ug 1 ho espi'etod disli. • Bpoak oiA th» v oj d { 

Tell ttui at once, has the cook iqxdU the meat? 

And lb there nothmj f* 

Tho angry muster ctteA ^ht:u oil daojare*' 

They did hia bidding-^Arfintlt^ waa tberat 

Tlio voob t-Tis calM ; lio «iW, * 'Two# mitat«l''!i Wish s 

To havo potatotw, and no othiivtlfilli f * 

^ * But OmnaKfU jV th« fodlgiiont mOMbr dries ; 

• Hut t/uiHofieit / ’ tl»,o eton^ opok rei>UoH. t 
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*>^nd Vtstttf»i0Wng]t ' 

• Can anpthinff from i^tna* «bni« 7* 

*TiH hard to Mty Tiomlointr'Wls UtMtHlftea, 

#ad,iiot tbo obUdmi, day l^ad Iu»(SDd» 

tS^uS^t i 

tki, otrdcHing «|) ajug of VuillK* i!b»7 «}l 
MiUto a irfti^t li«iirty dinner fn t&e HaII. 

Tho children too* being Btrongthened by their meal, 
And not ppprew^ ne they were ^ont to foul, 

Spoil 88 the frttg4il feaet wa« cleared uway , 

Bevean to chat about their pleawiit day ; 

And the fond pansmtaf heartabeiit high with J<iy, 

\Yhile gazing on thoir happy girl and boy ; 

Already fancying that they cleiu'l.v traeo 

Ih altb's brightening eunbliino gl(;aTnii)g fn f'nch face ; 

A od gratefully they blew the fric^mlly chiMt, 

'riiafe gave them itor thoir dinner shcntahfU / 

M y talo l8 o*or. Suffloe It novr to wiy , 

That each returning year, on this aamt* dny, 

The liajipy father, mother, daughter, uui~- 
Ay, autl Ihoir children's children, many a one— 
Albtholr domcnUes, and, you niuy he sure, 

The gati)hoii<ie wouiitn who had wrought tlic euiv. 
A^semhlod round th«» tablo, richly spreud 
AVitb silver oovei'H, foot, and sUIom, and head, 

To do due honour tt> their frugal (Cde 
t ){ hot xHdiitoes, milk, and shrmaheit ! 


take pit your money when you ifrant onJiy may i . ' 

take ottt what youplcaae. lfyoudonot[t^^'y%ritirinoy ; 
at iho end of every half-year, you have jto you* Ac- « r' ' 
count iuterest in pronortioti to tbo amount yon Wo I 


count luterest m pronortioti to tbo amount yon Wo 
bank. If it pleoac CTod timt you may not want tA 


any park of it, and atiU keen on Adding to It, you Wfil itt S i 
few years have In Uio iwuik sometlilng to comfort yod i' ' 
Hickiiess— provide for you in old ago— or befriend ybu fo U * ' 


time of need. If notfiiui; of this sort alumid hfipwen, you j, 
will hu\e tlie comfort of leaving to your faioilv a few U 
janimk at a time wh«|i It will be most needed, Tlihik on i ^ ; 
iliofic tliiuga— consider well for whose boucfit aavinga* i 
banks were cfllablinhcd — if fur youra, foil not then to em- 
brace tlio advantages licld out,‘iiiid begin immediately by 
’’^io^ithig } our first aliiliiug/ * « 


A FliW AVOKD8 ABOUT SAV?N(:«S' BANKS. 

AiMiiivNoof the rural* labouring p«»puhition puldi.shcs in 
the. ‘ At'rn'uliural Gazette,* the following aildress nitli a 
n’qsu 'd ihsit Ihosu Avho have it in their {»out*r inaj eontri 
buU- to its inoro c-xtensivo ciiciilation. Wo rcaxlily ri;- 
\ s|H)nd to this rox|ucst by transfiTring it to our rolniups, 
and by ri'mimioniling its advice to tlu- iiuluhlrinu. j 

g<’mT.Mlly~A whether inaiiiifaoturing ‘‘f agneuK uvak | 

: ‘ So y<iu an* aiKior tiian, \s illiug t« lay bv;i hhillimr a wei k, i 

! hut want to know first a hCtlo iiboul a fl;i\ nigs* bank 'r -ui I!, j 
Hu'n, it. ah:dl be told you. Asavinfts’ bank i^flii iiistitiiiion ' 
for recehiiig Hiaall savings, estaldished by ^ve;dOl^ p< o 2 )h\ | 
' who would like to see \on better off in \ouv eir<*uiiist;iina*N, . 
j i aii'l move re.*])eetable in jour eoiidilion. They neither le- ! 

eei\e priifit uor advantage IVoin it— on the cuiitvaij, tluj S 
I J devnte niurh of* their time and nttent’em 1o its manage- j 
1 1 limit : they would rather you kIiouUI ta\<‘ your monej by | 
; j depositlug it hi a savings* bank, thuii by sjiendiug it in a 
• j wasteful w'.ay at tho alehouse or at luune, I'liey wouhl 
! I wish you to save what isirb of your hard enrnings jou eaii 
i ! Bpare, against, a time when it will htaod a Irienil to joii - 
i ; when you may want it more than you <Io now- -when ev«*ry 
j j shilling may be worth to jiui luuch as two shillings are 
I , at tho present moment. This they would have you do lov 
I j your beiielit, and then by and by you will be able to help ; 
I j _ yourself in a time of soaree euiplojinem- iu a time of sick- 
. ! ’ iw'Ms— ill a time of old age - when it will (loiufort and re- 
. j lieve yon, instead of haviii^i starvation ut home, invert y at 
■ : your s-lok-bed, and your old days ended iu a workhouse. 

I .A s.iv'ings’ bank ia a phiee of profit, as w«*]l a« a plaw of 
’ i dejjosU. This is a great odviintngo to you ; beenirse, it 
j I there were no sueh in-Mtitiition as a savings’ bank, you 
; i could receive no such profit for your inouey, whercaa ,a 
i '] HuvingH* bank given you Iniereai for aiimll sums, whicli you 
I i could I'GCoivo nowhere else. A savings’ bunk i.s a place of 
i j security -better, iu fact, than any other sceurity you could 
j get clsi where. Ifouicuiber tliis, that as soon as you place 
; iiHjiiey in a savings* bank, you become, by tho iiossessiuu of 
; youi- deimsit-booki the creditor of the nation— that is, the 

I goveriiincnt who reiiresent the nation are your debtors.' 

I I In short, your money ia just as safe there as if you placed 
, I it ill tlic Jinnk of Knglaiid; because your money Vventimlly 
1 1 fonns a pa-t mid parcel of the money in the Bank of Kng- 
, ‘ land, ami you have as much right to recall it as auv nobh^ 


Tiio geniiomcn at. rue savings' nanic. wno uro your trusau'S 
in the matter. Lastly, at a siivingg^ bank you receive back 


lings or a pound, you have incrdi^o take y6ut deposit- 
book and apply for it, and 4t J^pakl yon immediately. 
Bcinomber, too, tUkt In a mvingT bank you are snbfoct to 
no income-tax, nor any othfff tax Yon «fo &o| obli^ to 

^ - --I ^ ■ ■■ - 1 —-' - • ■ 
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>31 PATCH ON BOTH KNEES, AND GLOVES ON.* ‘ 

/ f § 

^,‘ f [From the Bufaton Courier.] * 

F w.'iK .1 hoy, it uas niy fortune to breathe, for a long ‘ 
time, what some writers c»il tlio • bracing air of iiovctrty.* ' 

.My niotlur — light lie the turf upon tho form which once 
enclosed hcv strong and gentle spirit — was what is com- : 
iiioidy called airambitirais w'omua ; for that ipialily which 
<jverlurn'i threues and fiupjihmis clyuasties, finds a legiti- 
mate bphere iu the humblest abode that the shadow of . 
pr.vi-rtj ever darkened. The struggle between the wish to j 
keep up ap\*e,arfincci?, and the pinching grijic of indigence, 
producid endless shifts and eoiitrivttiiccs, at which, were i 
tliey told, some wouM sinile, and Kome, to whom they . 
Would recall tlicir own experieucos, wiAild bigh. But let 
me not dmturb Uiut \eil of obli\ioii w liich shrouds from 
lirofoij^ eyes thC hallowed invfitcries of poverty. 

Ou dill* oce.’isiou it was aicressavy to &eu<l nut upon an 
errand (>> n migiibour in belter circumstances than oUr- 
m‘Ki an I befiue whi'iu it w.is ueecssary that f should bo 
pic'-i uT‘.«l ill ti'.- best pos-sible nsjxct. (beat isiiiw xvcrc ac* 
cordiukly l.'ikeu^o giv(‘ a smart uipoaranec to my patched 
and dibpidialeilbwardrobc, jiud to conceal the rents and j 
ctuiMiib 'w hieh tlif euvio*i.s tootli of time had nmdo In them ; , 

Hiid, by way of ihr(*\ving o\cr mj ci^uipment a ciTtain sh-- 
vour nud q^riukiing of gentility, my red and toil-hardened | 
kfoi'K were euelw. ed in tho. unfauiili.ai Ctisiiig of a pair of [ 
gloves, \Yhieli had b elonged to my mother in days when , 
her jears were fi;w« r, and her heart lighter. . ; 

1 .sallied foi*th on my errand, rind on my waj’ encountered ' ; 
a iiiiicli ohler and bigger boy, who evidently l»el(»ngcd to a . j 
familN whlcli 1 ||d ail oiir own tiragging povortj.^and none ! 

*if our uprising wealth of spliil. llis ragTS fairly tUittenxl 
ill ihc breezi*; hi^ hat was const rnelcd on the most up- 
pio\i*J principle of veniilation ; and his shoes, from Ihcir j 
\eniTubh; aiiiiniiily, might. Imvc been deemed a pair of 
fo.- sil Np.oeb- I be very one?* tni wdiicU Shorn shulfled into ■; 
tho ;irk. He was an iiiipuihnt varlet, with a daring i , 
swaggt'V iu his gait, and ‘ rni-as-good-ns-you’ leer in his e\ o | 

- the very wlu lp to throw n. Rtonc at a weU-drearttd horse- 
m.an, beeanse he was well-dressed ; to tear a boy’s vutfles, i ; 

' because ho \\:ui t*lc.'in. As soon as ho saw me, hi.s c>c 
deteetvd the piaetical im^naiMt^iciefl which characteriKcd 
my eo.««luim' ; «nd taking me by th«‘ bhouiders, lumiiig inc 
round with no gentle leind, and surveying me from h»'ad 
to foot, e?ff*laiiurd, with a scornful laugh of derision, * A 
liateh on both kneci-, a.nl gloves on ! * 

I ^till recall tho sting of wounded fecliii^e^ which shot •' 
tlirofli*li me at tlu'Mj word.s To jwirody a celebrated hne 
of the innnoilid ruscan- ■ ^ ■ j 

‘ That d.iy 1 wimMoy glevc^no more.' { I 

But tho* lesson thus nuiely enforced, sunk deeii^int*) my i’* 
mind ; and in .Hiier-hl'e Wliave had frecinewt wjcaslon i 
make a practical .ipidicati^i of the words of myrag^liad^^ 
friend, when I ha\e observed tho )\[nctic%l ipc% asistoa eijilrT| 
which so often mark the conduct o^aukiiid. ^ [[ 

AVhen, for inst.xuco, 1 see parent^ carefully providing . ' 
for the oniumentnl education of their chiJdreti, furnUhing j , 
themwitli teachers in music, dancing, and drawinff, but 
giving no thought to tliat moral and religious traiiung from j 1 ■- 
which the true dignity, and permanent lia^inees of |ifo I 
alone (*an couie, never teachlA^ them luibita of iclf-Baorlfil^ i * < 
and self-diHcipllne, and control, but rather by eicample i 
atructfog them in eVil'S))eaklng, in xmcharitableiqiiA ih V 
in falsehood; i ihiiik,^th a 6%h, of the )p4!^ I 
bofli knees, and gloves on. ‘ ' L 
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When. I see a family in a cold, fielfish solitude, not habi- 
tually warming their houses with tho glow of happy faces, 
but lavishing that which should furnish tho hospitality of 
a M'liolc year upon tho profusion of a single night, 1 fhink 
of the patch on botli knees, and dovos on. 

Whqu I see a house profusely furnished with sumptuous 
furniture, ricli curtains, and luxuriotis carpets, but with no 
books, pr none but a few tawdry awm\ ils, I am reminded'' 
of the patch on both luiecs, aud gloves on. 

When I sec public men cultivating exclusively those 
qualities which win a way to oliirc, and neglecting those 
which will qualify them to till honourably tho post to 
wliich they aspire, 1 recall the patch on both knees, and 
gloves on. 

When 1 SCO men sncriffi'iiig i)eacc of mind and health of 
f?ody to the hi>:mo ])ursiiit of woalili, living in ignorance of 
the character of the children' who are growing up uron^d 
them, cutting thciiiselves ofl* from the highest and ptireU 
pleasures of their natures, aiul so iicrvc'rting their huinaiiity 
that that which was soualit as a means insensihly comes 
to he fullow'ed jis an end, I sfiy to myself, * A patch on b<»th 
knees, and gloves on.' 

When I see thousands squandered for aelfislincHs and 
ostcntiit ion, ami nothing bestowed for cliarity ; wbcii I see 
lino ladies, be-stained and be -jew oiled, <'hcii.poning the toils 
of dressmakers, aud w’ith liarHli words embittering the 
bitter bread of dependence ; wboii I see the jioor turned 
away from promt houses, wlior«‘ tl»c enimbs<»f tables would 
be to tlieiii a feast, 1 think of the patch <iii both Knees, and 
gloves on. C 


A b' A C K T 1 k\c. 

' (onrtritti JJhintf>'rs.--lt is, or might have been, recorded 
in the opera of .lose]»lmK MoKmims, tliat a person at a pul)lie 
dinner, wlin had drank to tlio hftillh of I he Adehdii. wliieh 
had been propose<l in honour of the two brollicrs, the 
Jhiki of Wellington ami the Mar4piis of AVtlleHley, but 
who pn.bably imagined that the toast li:i<l some vchiti'.ii ' 
to the ‘ Health of Towns <'omriiinRioii,’ ro^^e and proposed j 
the brullh of his own qtmner of tip? town- < 'haring t 'ross. 
t)f tlie same nature was tlio mistake of the .Mr 'foole of a 
former day, when the lord mayor, al n dinner given to 
tho hVench ambassad«iT, proj>OKcd the health of the tliree 
consuls. This was repeated l>y Mr Toole's prisb'- 

eessor, as the * Jleahh of the three* per cent, eonsols. Hip, 
hip, liip, hurrah !' — Adwwftujcs o/* « ( 
mtion. 

fCrcfosiivi^in of lUO In u .SArAv. — Tlie i’ari^p.'qiers lately 
mentioned that two works on galvanism 1^1 bi’cn sci/.ed 
by the pontifical government, at Hoir. *, n, «ler the im- 
jiression that tliey related to— (Jalvinism. To tliis w'o e-iu 
add a Himilar laet, not before i)ub1ish(<l, uaiiicly, that on a 
gentleman landing a few years ago at Naples, with a copy 
of Mr Combe's Kssay on tlio (Jonstitulioii of Man in bis 
trunk, be experienei'd eousider.ablc <lillieuUy in passing 
Iho castomdmuse, the government ollicers regarding tho 
volume as a political work in favour of the couHtitutional 
cause. 

CoumiiU‘)wc>> of War . — ^Tbe A’cie York K-rfress gives a view 
of tins subjeot with regard to tlto jirosent ciisis, so pithy, 
and so generally instructive, that wo think it worthy of a 
place in this more perinanont record. ‘ Tlie banishment 
of our merchant ships and coasters from the ocean and 
bikes ; suspension of specie payments ; universal rag-money; 
direct taxes ; no rcve.nuc8 from tlie customs ; no « 7oui- 
inerce; taxes on fanne; taxes on cattle ; ta/cs on crops; 
stamp taxes ; taxes o^. every Miing ; a national debt of two 
hundred millions for war of four years ; tlic bonibrird- 
mrnt of Now York, Osw'cgo, Buffalo, liolroit, Chicago, and 
Charlcstmi ; the blockade of all our ports, rivers, and 
bounds ; constant plunderings vpon the sca-coost ; repeated 
>smiminonsc8, to arms ; conscription among the inilitia ; 
^do;w’sy'*'phans, hostwof men with one leg, one arm, one 
eye, maimed, miitilateiL &c. Tlieso are but partial pic- 
tures. All will find Vr. the resumption of no;^otiations; and 
if the eegotiators cannot agree, in arbitration— the point 
weataHnom!’ 

A Learned Afayor.— I/)rd Mansfield, when on tho circuit 
at Shrewsbury, having been a^kod to dinner by the mayor 
of the town, his lordship obsehing an antique clock in tho 
room, remarked to the mayor, * That he supposed Sir John 
Falstoff fought by that clock ;* to' which the mayor re^ed, 

* ile could not teu, for he had not the pfmsure of knowing mu 


Mir* Lord Mansfield then tried his host on another sub- 
ject, and remarko^*That the town appeared very old;* 
to which the inay4|uoplied, ‘ Jt ivas akvays so, please your 
lordship r V , 

CERTAIN ATTENTIONS IN LETTER- WRITING. 

noKloci of the following vioints In onr loticrs often produces - 
mcoiivcnioTico and trouble, and not seldom moro- serious evil. 
They ought to bo iinpresHed upon, and jiractfscd by, learners. 

1. Attain and preaervo a tiy&fie siffnalurf. Many lottere infsonrry 
orrenuuii unanswered from the ImiKiesibility of making out uiio 
wrote them. Your address sliould til so bo wYitton as carefully and 
legibly U8 }(iur signature. 

2. Sign your Christian or first name /ul/, that your sex ninybe 
known to a Ktrnngor. to whom you write. Signing by tin* initial 
letter only Is a slovenly pmctico, and often prmliioos ludicrous mis- 
takes 111 tho answer received. l.adics are addressed * Esquiro,' and 
gt*utk*mbii * Mrs* or * 

X In nvrj/ letter, or oven card, get t)ie habit of giving your 
adtlrohs full, as for the post-oftuMJ. Some people think tluit if they 
do HO once it is enough, aud the second letter comes dated, it. niny 
be, ‘ Loudm.* If tho lirst has bean mislaid or dcstroycil, and their 
initiiber is forgotten, to say nothiuK of their street, tlK>y cannot bo 
»urpri^t‘tl if they getnti answer. They write another letter, won- 
dering I hat 3 oil luivo not wi itten ; Viet letter too dateil • 

4. When j’on wnfe a nanio of person, pl.u'ci, or thing, ro- 
eollect tlmt. if it be eorelossly mid illegibly wrillcn, tbe context 
gives the render no help. Thert*foro get tho liabit of vM-itin« mucIi 
wordt. jd.iiiily, .'iltnont in print hand, it you would not eiiiise yioir 
l‘l•rr(^IlOudent the trouble und lOhS of time of tvritlng to 3011 again, 
to 1*011004 3-011 to do the very thing vvbicli you ought to have done 
:it fir.Ht. * 

Ji. Call to miml to irhom yfui are, writing, when you coiiio to 
ohm>Hnt'e ponrsc/t' i\\ tho cud of your letter. \'ory innny people arc 
tiHi famihur. 'I’his i>% ul\va3s olTensixc: the respoeiful, even bc- 
vond tin' lUM-o^sar.v, ncvei is hO. ‘ Yonrrf truly ’ suits well crpuils in 
ago and 4ation. ‘Yours faithfully’ is a litllo more respectful. 

* Yours n;stH.*etfully ’ is proper to seniors and pers<»ns above you in 
station, wlien you know them well. * Your obedient .MTV.int’ is 
prt»fK'r too/l Rtryugers, ond persons of couditton. Jiut good m'iimc 
! aud rigiii feeling will, in tho eireurustmiees, nlwu^’H thu 

I right expressions. Abovo all, RV<)id the ovor-luniiUtu'. 

«. Always use an envelo]M*, and seal wltli iwia, whentfi tlio least 
on i«.ieiiion3’. e« ^ 

7. Alii'ifffSt when .you request an answer in a mutter of 3*onr own, 
enclose a postage stamp, or more if neecssary. A ready HtumisMi 
mol ailUrehStsl en\elot>e is still hotter. Thi.s attcutiou iiegleelisi, 
It Us st'rkmsly on (lUi-Hons who have informatiou to furnisli which 
oi liiTH arc iuierested to obtain. A frioinl of ours, who ha« acquired 
some notoriety through tin* newspapers in cousecpienc'e of a pceii- 
li.ir eontrivaneo in tlje domestic arta, tellM us that In* rceeives a 
j great luiniber of letters wishing to know- all about It, and not in 
1 one of them si postage stnuip for his imsiwer— itss-li a pretty heavy 
j t.i\ upon him. v 


v-r' ” 

SCIKNTfFlC PROrHKCV, 

Newton cx)>rcKRC8 bis deliberate opinion that eobcsion, 
light, beat, eloetricity, and tbo (.'omnninicathin of the 
biaiii with the uuihcIck, are all to be rjjifforred to one sirid 
I tbc saim* cause — an ether or spiritus, <vliich pcrvadc.s al! 
bodie.s. We niijxbt smile at wich an opinion from many 
quart(TB; and had Newton been only the author of the 
• I'rbicipia,* we might perhaiva think liia head a little ex- 
alted by the excitement iittendin>( tho close of an arduomi 
labour (t1ioiig;b, in truth, tlie scholium, from which tlic: 
above is extracted, docs not appear in the first edition) ; 
but wlien vve cunsldcr liia prediction, that the diamond 
would be found to bo coinhuslible, that the earth wa.s be- 
tween five and six times its weight of water, and othcra 
wliioh have turned out correct, wo feci Boniething like a 
presentiment that the iipinions just cited may in some de- 
gree slmrc tlic saxiie destiny . — Lublin Jitvietv, 

VALUE OF COMMUNICATION. 

Ruth our mental and moral acnuisitioiis inorcusc by their 
co£imnnlcation to others: which gives an illuBtration of 
two triitlis— first, that wo g leamed to carry out the law 
of love ; and second, that rnc iiossessions wliieh multiply 
in tho imparting arc naturally the most valuable . — Literary 
Florets^ lo40. 

^ 
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THE AUTHOR IN IIIS STUDY. 

‘ TROUGim ON 

‘ Tjij« 1!K is a Urief period of romance in the life* of 
every man and Avoman; it is the tiino wdum those * I- 
tachioents are fiyrme’d which usiisilly lend to lh*e per- 
TUJiiicnt. iiiiion of kindred hearts. Sweet tlo'ver-tiine of 
our lifcN year ! Dull, indo*;d, and sordid would 
ciu'O be, if thin season vierc left out— a year without 
a May ! Ye.'<i, summor may bring its hay, and autumn 
its sh(‘aves, and imr Avelhspont iwiiue and tirnMle-tn^i 
•in.iy leave not only' aniplo stores for a (Ifgiiifietl elder- 
hood. hut, what is of far more value, the sell’-Batihlied 
relh ■. fioiis which await those who can look back on an 
active niid useful life; but yet, if this brief time of blo^- 
t'oiii Avero to be omitted, «n important cU’mci.f vn>u»d 
be Avaniiilg in our •reeollcetions ; life Avould api^'ar as if 
spent in vain; and it is cincstionable if our hdter daj s 
A\ ould, in that event, bo so happy.* 


•ivulet have their attr.'ieti*»ns, particularly Avlicn the 
golden siy has just given place to that tenderer lumi- 
nary AA'lilcli, time out of mind, has been associated with 
t]i‘i thouglits of lovers. The doAV is on the grass; the 
iiightiugaUi make's vocal the neighbouring grove. A 
silver radiance is Ki>r(jad over the face of natm^, and all 
ordinary sounds arc Inisbed. Wliat Iieartfcdt rapture is 
it, then, for the Aoiitbfiil pair to wander along, unseen ' 
of all but each tdber — no Avord spoken; such commu- 
nion of .soul reiiuiriiig no words ; only looks, and gentle 
.sig!i<. a\id throbbing hearts, making up the conversa- 
tion. (>h, bliss beyond compare — toi) exquisite to last! 
And well it is so ; for were it otherwise, man would 
make of earth bis Hil-Millicient lieaveul* 

Tnib Avill do, I think, for the young ladies. I may 
only remark, that a paflour and a coui>le of (uiudles 
more frequently f«>rm the scenery of such little drauias — 
cvi,»i lovers being Ause enough to know that a damp 


evening, by .*i ijiater si»lo, is apt to lead to that morbid 
Pretty uell so far. A roniaifce, forsooth ! Such a IVIay j uffo tioii Avldcdfusurdlj' dernonstratea itself by a running 
in om* life’s year as Mays \isinlly are Avith us. compared ! of the no^o. Troublesome Avork it often is, es 


.with the Mays of the locts. A good deal of ibe cast 
Aviml to temper it. One thing I IcnoAV. that wlien I 
made up acquahi lance with (jourgiua, it was one. scene 
of loriiient from beginning to end. In tlie first pbu'e, 
nearly alb her friends disliked mo. My mother Avas 
jealous of a daughter-in-laAv- • Avhat molle-r ever Avas 
not ?— Georgina herself laid an (»ld nr.settlcd balance ,of 
attacbuicnt to her father’s chief elork, w Juj h;ul been 
sent out of Ibe way; so cAam her incruiations to the 
match were a matter of some doAibt. AVlnit wovryings 
thex’O Avere from all these thing.'? together! The only 
smooth point Avas her fatherV favour for mo, Avhich niy 
iiiother ahva^s said was from u regard to uiy family and 
fortune. Such was jwy time of blossom ! 

‘ It is not that the season t)f courtship is merely a 
pleasant tiim», which furnishes agreeable food for 11 le 
memory afterwards, although this wc conceive to be one 
of ils most important characters ; it appears iu a higher 
light, Avhen wo ciAiisider the effect which it usually pro- 
duces on tlio human churaoter. For that time, at Icjist, 
common worldly vicAVs arc lost sight of, and a generou?* 
devotion Iq the interests of aiuithcr is substituted lor 
our usual selffslincss. It is in the moral effects of the 
: tender pa&sion that wo may most fiiUy appreciate thy 
■ inttiresting place which <it takes in the great scheme of 
• things.’ 

I luuat keep all about settlements iu the bac‘kgn>\iiul 
of couvsib. Neither is a word to be said of inquiries into 
how much the lady 1ms, or of her claims in the matter 
, Oi pin-money. ^ 

‘ In that period of youthful i^.sion, hoAv delightful 
tjiose moments Avi>cn the part^ are privileged to be 
alone— forgetting all the world, or rather, al^ the world 
. to euo4f"other ! 


, espceiully 

aa'Iktc the house* is not remarkable for spare apartments. 
^VlAvays tlxerc some inconsiderate school-girl sister, 
wiio u'tll upon coming in to do her pracliBings on 
the X)i}Uio; or else a bttU* Avag of a brother, Avho can’t 
be frightened from playing off tricks upon you — such as 
tapping at th^oor, and ruiniing off with u gSCat laugh, 
or sending i^tlic serAiiiit willi scuttle and broom to 
mend the llrfi, AAlfen it is quite unnecessary. Only onco, 
taking an afr(*riio.>n w'alk w'iili Georgina, avc sauntered 
into ;i path by a river side ; but av(* were soon brought to 
:i .stand by a farmer, who t:'ld us, in no very gentle tenns, 
that Ave AA'cro trespassing, ami ordered us back. Poets 
Avlio Avuuld waude^r by 

frh.'iaov. rivfv-^. 1-0 aaIidio f.iU% 

MclO'Iious birds 

do not usually rellect that, river aides are property, and 
that intr^lei’s are liable to bo ‘prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of law.’ (biec more, boAvever, to the 
hn*aeh. 

* 'Pile happit'st eourtsbip, like the most Iwaiitiful day, 
nni>t come ^o a close. Ih^t therc is a time which is 
neitluT enurtship nor matrimony ^jut .soriietbing inter- 
vening,, and Avhieh may l^* s.'ud to partake of the <lif- 
ferent kinds of liappiiu;s8 njxproprjatc to botlf. Tlieit 
reposing upon the sweet jonscut Avbioh he has gaineilf 
the lover feeU that any an sit which hif lately 
derwent are more than repaiil. F.oar he*li^*dt 
missed; he smiles at the thoughtwof a rival; he noAv 
knoAvs that this sweet angel, Avho AA'alks so loviggly in 
his arm, is she Avith whom he is to spend the rest of 
hia day.**. The interest formerly felt injier is now, 
therefore, inrtnilely deepef and more tender. Myste- 
rious affinity of souls —wonderful are the gushes of hap- 


Then it is that the banks of the limpid I uh>^|which flow from it! It is a plealhnt duty of that 
. ^ ■ — . 
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time to make the acquaintance of each relations * Oh, as for that/ W9A the cool retort of Johnson, pans- 

and dearest friends. All are so happy to sec their new ing fhr an instant, with a fresh supply of the ‘real Irish' 
associate. It seems like douUing oil the cnjovments f>etwecn his finger thumb, ‘it's quite out of tho 
degvable from social life at once. Moat agreeable, too, question ; so you must make up your mind to vrt^iU I 
is it to select and oetablisfi that home wlioro the pair is have spent all my cimital on tho buildings, and, I nia^ as 
to commence their wedded existence. Two minds arc well tell you candidly, shall not poMCSS a Bbilling until 
. coni'crnSd in the case, with all their various tastes and i sell or etFect a mortgage and, seeing the disoorufiture 
likings •y, but tho discussion of particulars is only a of his friend at this announcement, he assumed an air 
source of pleasure for the occasion it gives to consent- of complacent indHFerciice, and fennally concluded tho 
ing. Tho lover rejoices in the traits of sense, fore- olfaetoiy manipulation in which he had suflered a mo- 
thought, and economy which he sees in liis adorable ; merit's interruption. 

she equally glows at the marks (fj a coiuieding and The temper of Perciyal was by no means a choleric one, 
obliging disposition which slie finds in him. The first but many circumstances had of late conspired to make 
glimpses they thus got .of each other in a domestic him somewhat excitable. Johnson owed him a large sum* 
capacity arc truly delighlful, perhaps more so th.an any money, for tho want of whicli ho was obliged to sufter 
other circumstance in the wll..Ic chronicle of tiicir lovci J«ftny advantages to [ms by unimproved.^ At length Lc 


Such recollections dwell on the memory througli fi% hod su( CtK*dcd in procuriii^ the defaulter s ncwptaiice to 
subsequent event-*. At length tlie long - looked - for a bill of exchange, which would fall duo on the morrow, 
day arrives ; and amidst the Ihittcr. the hrillkmcy, the appeared, must either be taken up by Per- 


day arrives; and amidst the flutter, the hrillirmcy, the hiui, iw u now appcure.i cuner oc 
mingled tears and smiles of a bridal party, idoses this cival himselt or be openly dlshorumred. 
one brief iinrepcatahle chapter of human existence— , too bad,' ho exclaimed, rising from his 

P T » ' chair with vexation ; ‘ you keep me in tho dai-k until the 

■ aiiere, now- that will do. The rwlity of the case las* tnomci.t, oiid tlieu plainly tell me I must pay your 
most ncoide will bo able to supply for theinwlves. As- ‘‘“‘'♦'’.o’’ '"f cyacter.^ Is it no^.ble, Mr .lohn- 

< surance against rivals !— more likely the poor youth f can be doticived in you 1 he added, suddenly con- 


has some faint notion that the young lady's riiamma 


has *inan.agcd' him into itl Vriend*. too. Gracious 
powers, save me from the friends I- all criticising you 


‘ 111 other words, you mean to ask whether I intend to 
he hotioht ? 1 am not, however, disposed to quarrel with 
you. It is true I have no ready iiumey at prevent, hut 


II every point; many disapproving. Your adorable's uu.uvy an ^ uul 


grandmother quite disappointed in her choice : .«?]ic I'V; 
again finding her designed mother-in-law cither can- 
didly cold or fori^edly agreeable. When were friends ^ 

ever a source of happiness .at a marriage ? Tlien*tlu>sc ' 

odious visits to Mr Trotters, to choose beds and basin- J'J' * 
stands. Oli, upholstery ! why hast thou so iiiuch to do * ‘ ' 

with young love? Tho I'aphiau bower was surely not iV 
forrncil of loahogaiiy-trecs. *Sueli a debating about r 

draiving-rooin mirtains and table •><. Suclja worrying as i 

to that expensive picr-gl.ass Viw* lady s mother and ' ; I.V. 
sisters all against you loo. Tho first glimpse of her in 


a donic;stic character indeed I Well is it for you. my j you, vi .xcha^gc for mw of yours, 

frmi..l,y, witlionethmRan. another, you .aret.ot wor-. ,„oitKage or s^I .4 once te meet the bill, a, 

ned out of your senses long btfore your wcdihng-day. ^ ® 


‘ I would most gladly, hut 1 rather need assi.Mtance my- 
self,' wa.s the unwary rejoinder ; and a sudden sense (»f 
the absolute truth which it conveyed to his companion 
subdued file cbiillicioii in which Pcroiial had indulged, 
and )>i (/light him to his seat with .an irresolute and )im- 
lanoholy air. Johnson eagerly embraced tJio opportunity 
ollcrcd by this exhibition of weakness. 

‘ Then Til toll you what wo must do to get over our 
difBcultics. In the first place, 1 will give you nnother 


ried out of your Bcnses long InTore your wedding-day. 


— ‘ Hut, you know, I always object to this mode of deal 

THE ACCOMMODATION BILE. >»>«•’ 

t , , . ^ ‘ Gh, it’s all in the way of t’-ode ; only you're so very 

BV Eijm. an.ii, 9 p,articular ; and, besides, vrhet else can be done under the 

Tt was somewhat before his usual houF of bu.sine.«s that circumstances T 

(lharlos Fcrcival, the proprietor of a respectable trading The conversation, which we need not follow in detail, 
e.)tablishment in thr environs of London, might have been now assumed a moie friendly tone on both sides ; in 
sc<5ii to enter hia counting-house, aud throw liiinself into a fiuf, the bills were, severally drawn, much to the »atif^a,C- 
chair with an air of extreme dissatisfaction. Seeing that tion of Mr Johnson, who, armed with the good nanie and 
it still wanted a few minutes to the time for which ho had credit of Iim friend, bad no longer any doubt of with- 
received an appointment, he took a mcmoranduiii-hook drawing his acceptance on the morrow. Pertuval also, by 
I from his pocket, and slowly conning its fiages, gave vent this arrangement, cxpoctcd to receive a supply of ready 
to his disturbed feelings certain mono.syllahic ejacu- cash ;‘but the risk he ran far outweighed even in his own 

lations. ^ ('.stimatlon, when he calmly reflected upon tho transac- 

At length a gentle tap was heard at the door, and a tion, any immediate benefit ho could receive. 11 is sup- 
man of apparent respectability enti'red tho ohice. The posed friend might prove treacherous, or, if not, his afFairs 

„■!! .*A_ .......... ...1 . 1 i... ... I I mi j ji ... 


compliments of th? morning were briefly ex<;hHnged; and might become involved — perhaps Illness or death might 
the new-comer seated himself with the familiarity of an overtake him. Yet this, unfortunatelyy[s the prevailing 
old acquaintance. method of conducting business. No Booiier does a little 

‘ So, Pcfcivttl,' he began, at the same lifec taking a difiiculty occur, which in many cases prudence might 
pinch of enulF from A^ilvcirbox, which he passed across juevent, or indu.-^try and self-denial overcome, than tho 
the tablo to his friena, ‘ you ^ally cannot assist me in fatal facilities afforded by the bill system are put in 
this qnpUoKant bii.sincss ?’ ‘ requisition, and the most intricate paths ef mercantilo 

* ‘ I really do not see how F cais Mr .Tohnson. My own policy entered upon— rashly, blindly, dishonestly. ^ It 
^^rygagements are extremely hedf/y, and everything of late frequently happens that one of tBe parties to these trans- 
becjQji;^£essiTely d^'l. In fact, if you cannot pay the actions is a designing scoundrel, who finds a short-lived 
bill tAen it is presented, I have but one alternative.' advi^ntagc in the other's folly, and leads him' to trre- 

t ¥% i i.-j ¥-1 .-1 !_ 


‘ But surely,' replkd Johnson, with a searching glance trievablc ruin, 
mincled apprehension and defiance, * you would not In order to 


of mir^led apprehension and defiance, * you would not 
law an old friend V 


In order to ascertain how far these remarks are ap- 
plicable to Percival and Johnson, we will intro<luce our 


‘ 1 would do nothing, my dear sir, to inconvenience any readers to a more intimate acquaiiftance tritb each of 
man alive, uifiess circumstancfs compelled me. But how them, aud endeavour ^K^iJiortray the little incidenis, of 
am I to act ? So far from being prepared to meet an the evening which closo^the day of the above transao., 
emergency like this, I have all along calculated upon tion. » 

receiving the bal&ce of your account.' I Charles PereiTal retunied home aa usual in th^K^arly 
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part of tho ovcning, Mid immo^Uielj bia little Alicia, ^e assembl^ rooma/n^ 
upon whose brow the rosy light of fiyo eammoni fteposed merits and aomerits of i 


^e assemblT rooms, not £ 0 ^ from tbeir rosidence. Th^ 
merits and aomerits of this exhibition were the subject of } 


cloud his countenance, and, aftor the first few moinents of i^eroiyai’s sister. He was not the less welcome, aRer a 
•fratiilatioii, the playful sallies of the child were alluu- conventation so grave as that we have recorddU, for. ib; 
regarded ; so hIio crept to her mother’s side, seeming to laughter excite^ by his grotesque appearance — being 
feed that her spirit was rebuked. habited for the niaHCjiicrudu in tiio iiKdiiiicholy*garb of a 

Tho evening meal, as might be expected after eucK a Hanoi us of the olden tiincb, and wearing a long gi'ay 
prelude, passed over in silence; for Mrs l^ercival had beard. Uis ready wit and gooddiuniour were soon evinc^ 
suibcient of true womanly intelligence to feci that a hus- in the bantering w|i('h passed from side to side. But tho 
band's conddenco is not to be won by abrupt and pointed fair Matilda, who hail agn%d to play Miranda to this 
questiojting. It wa.s her aim, on occ:iHiotis like the pro- veritable lVot«pcro, v.';ih awaiting his arrival at the en> 
sent, r.athcr to awaken his kindlier feelings by a tacit chanted hall, and thither vru iVill take the liberty of ^1- 

aLNiuiesccnco in the humour of tlie moment, than by the flowing iiini. 

exhibition of that careless good-fellowTihip which is some- t* Our pui‘}»ose in mingling with the gay throng is neither 
times regarded as the most unexceptionable means of ? pleasure ;ior pastime ; wc therefore bingle out the objei'ts 
reclaiming an absent heart. The heart of Charles of our pursuit, and at once resume the thread of our imr- 
cival, however, was not wont to bo estranged ; and even rative. 

now, while he bi*oo<lcd over the rvuii-^ptions of future dif- f)ne of the dances hfwl but just ended, when our potent 
ticLilty and dangci*, which had rapidly suc<*c^ded each Tn.'igiriaii was beckoned liside by a supeibly-dresscd mas- 
other in his mind, it waa the thought of his beloved qiienider -a king oran cniperor at the leiist — who, as they 
iioiiio, and the hardships that might be entailed upon his inoveil towards a ri-iiicd part of the room, w'as beard to 

family in the event of his friend’s failur»^, which embit- iniittor Hometbiug about the difficulties of busiueas: but 


tcred his ndlections. In this mood, the MuiJts of his 
Jirtle one could but awaken a moix* heart-searching 


molaiicholy. Her 
.sensitive ©kindness, 


thus it CM r is with your great men. 

- * Oh, a plague on yi»ur business to-iiigbt,’ was Tom's 


Her silence, therefore, and her mothei-’H hasty reply; ‘you’re always in some difheuLky. 


forme<l for him, even at his' own 1 what is it you ward, lor I see my Maud has already tlis- 


hearlh, a bolltude in which the stronger fotdings of his I covered that 1 am playing the truant T 


nature might gradually subside, and allow the gentle 
.stream of home-atfcctiun to roll on in its a('citstome<l 
channel, lie might, indeed, for a time apjiear wh«>lly 


‘ Why, the fact in,’ replied his interlocutor in a coaxing 
tone, * 1 want a bill discounteil the lir.st thing in the 
inoryiijg, and unless you can oblige me, I hardly know 


absorljed in his own rellectiouH, and iip]»arcntly uumind- Imw to accomplish it.* 

ful of ]iis wife'-s .solicitude; but as the light o' Iiome ‘ Weil, J'm M>rry fnr*'you, but paj-Her money is rather 
kimlled in his Keiivl, and the gloom cleared from hi.s out <#f my way just no\v. /^vv/;, you knms,' added the 
brow, a rich reward was hers in tho fulness of hi.s con- vvaggihh magician with a significant n ink, 
li'hoice, and the trusting faith with which ho rcpo.scd on ‘ Xo ; h«u)t/Ui‘ bright, 1 assure you. In fact, the hill is 
her truthful and hopeful counsels. 


I accepted by -f^'our own particwir frieiul, I’erciMtl. No 


Her dm’ ^lerception of right and wrong was expiesM'd suspicion of kite-tlyiAg >n that quarter, I hope 1' 
on tho present occasion with more than her usual deci- * W'cdl, I believe not ; and if tlie amount i« not too 
sion, but with a pwiportionaie increase of allectionatc large. I’ll try what I can do fur > on. Huthark*ce,JoIin- 
zoal for hiH honour and wolliiro. Karnostly endeavouring' son; eleven oVI-'k .'it soone-jt, .after .such a night as I 
to point out tho fallacicH by which men of business too mean t«» make of it.’ 


frequently suUer theni.sdveb to lie misled, she appealed 
to ills own coiisciuncL' wdiethcr the tranbacti<ai of the 


And so saying, Turn rcjoincil his fair companion, whom 
he led through the may.y dance with a joyou? spirit ; for 


morning was not a deception in the W'orst sense of the j he ivoh really proud of lu-r beauty and necon^plish incuts, 


wonl. ‘ Mr Johusou,’ slic remarked, * is c msidcrably in 
your debt ; and not only so, but be conft*.ssc;s the necessity 


land a few Aoiiths would make her his own. Though 
associated f.>r cy brief sjiace with the heartless luid the 


he is under, in consoqiierjcc of trading beyond his iitean<, frivolous — (d wliich quality u large proportion of such 
of di.shonouring a bill rightfully drawn and accepted in midnight revellers too often consists — it was neverthc- 
the regular way of busiiicss. This single fai't prove.s him lc.*<s impossible that the l<)\crs could become insensible to 


to be a man unworthy of your coididimce ; for it clearly 
shows that he cannot restrain his speculative disposttimi 


their own earnest puriH>SK*s. The realitie.s of life hod so 
moulded tho disposition of each, that they deemed their 


within the bounds of prudence. Your true interest, iipprooching union the seal of a .soleiiiu contract not only 
therefoi’e, if you w'ill jiardon my rebellious tongue, dear with each other^ but with society at large. It is true, and 
husband, would consist in closing your account wiHi him ; by no means ought .such a tiuth refleci anything .save the 
and whatever inconvenience the loss might occasion to goodness of their ln!^l^t^^tllei^Tdeal of happiness was some- 
myself, trust mo, Charles, 1 would willingly endure it. what coloiirtsl by romance, and grounded on extravagant 
Unfortunately, you ba\e suflered his words to beguile you, plans of iicnevolencc; bur, on the whole, their expectations 
and, while kindly thiiikiug of your own family, have fur- were ratioiuil and well-founded. Mr Alasoii liad hitherto 
nished him with a recommendation to every troilesTiian pros;>cred in business, and t|ic little surplus which ho 
in tho town, upon which ho may increase his credit to an hui realised over hts floating cajiital was amply sutbeient 
indefiiilto oxtent,^ and do icufoid mischief to the families for the wa'>ts of a ehtablishment. Uinlcr theso cir- < 
of otherH.’ cuui^tanccs, their mimls tAue b’/no moans absorbed by 


f otherH.’ cuui^tanccs, their mimls tAue b;/no means absorbed by 

‘ In this at least, Anne, you arc mistaken. He has no thoughts of selfish pleasure ; aicl, being ever careful to 

■ 1 111 * ii. ; 1 ..r -.11 ..ir,...-., i 


rccoiumendatioxi from mo, 1 assure you, and never will pre.seprc tin.* conscience void of all olfenco, no heart-bum- 
have, until 1 am better satisfied of his integrity.’ ings or vain regret.^ could follow the innocent hilarily wUh j 

‘ Your very name, my dear Charles, on the aocommo- which they enjoyed an c'^*asional irruption into the * 10 ^ 
dation bill is a recomincndation ; and i» it not* a gross main of inirth and humour. ^ 
deception upon society, that, at the very moment wh^ui ho Jobtuson, on the contrary, was unaceompaililfU' hytaiy 
owes you a largo sum of money, you give the world a roal friend 011 this occasion — ^a cir^pmstaucc affording in 
written certibcato that you are in his debt? But the itself presumptive evidence against a man of j>leasure, 
result of this affair,’ she added playfully, little thinking since it shows a lamentable want of the ti/ier setifiibiUtieti 
with what propheth; truth she spoke, * will furnish a new in 8ociu\ intercourse. How he passed the hours iuterveu- < 
text for my argumont, and flhall see.’ 5i.»Ww/inii th® floim nf BioWii oi./i iiwiii nru\u fim. i 


iiig bcta ccii the close of the ball and high noon on tbe 


The converoatfoii having ijpivod at thin point, was laonw, ^vo care not to inquire ; s^afiicc it that, about the 
adroitly idmed by Mrs Perciral to otl^er ^subjects. A time incutioiiod, he called on 'J'oiu for the redemption of 
luabheil ball was appointed to take place that evening at promise, and went to sleep in hhi chair before the 


-- « 
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'dieck could 1>e drawn. When aTOiiMd~ft^ this utter of ite utter fallacy m» to be forced upon bim by a jarful 
oblivion by the voice of hia good-natured friend, u resort to awakening reverse. 

his uiifailuig expedient, the snuH-box, served well enough r As the works approached completion, he observed, with 
to close the business with an air of self-poascssion, ard some degree of uuoasiness, that Johnson frequently db- 
holp him across the thresfiold without stumbling. It sented himself for days together, and even be^n Yo^ 
now only romained to pay the amount of Perch al's draft, neglect the precautions they had adopted for Warding oif 
which he'" mechanically accomplished, and then farewell suspicion as to the nature of their bill ' transactions, 
to any aiisiety on his part for tliree moil^hs longer. After a day of considerable anxiety on this account, he 

* * • ♦ returned home to seek, in the bosom of his family, that 

It is one of tho worst features of the traflic in these oblivion of the care-producing world which could alone 
paper securities, that its Icgitiinntc functions arc too restore his wonted serenity. For some time past his wife 
often overruled by expediency ; and oife expedient begets had carefully avoided the mention of a subject upon 
I another, until they become so involved, as to assume the which she was aware he felt so anxiously, as that of John- 
I fatal aspect of necessities., Ibueival, in assenting to the son^s conduct: but his increasing despondency weighed 
1 accommodation proposed b>' dohiLson, saw clearly enough heavily on her mind ; and seeing now that he tried in 
I that he was risking double tto amount of tho originuh rain to assume a eheerfulncss which was evidently far 
I debt : but be had no huspicinn that his own hands had from his heart, she took an opportunity, in the courso of 
j forged the chain by wliicli hi.s future oiiuations would the evening, to make inquiry, and learnt with suriirise 
I be impeded, and which — unless, like an Alcxaiidt^r of his the ground which existed for renewed suspicions of 
class, he had genius enough to cut tho knot by a straight- treachery on the part of Johnson, as well as the total 
i forward resort to principles in place of policy- - iiiight uUi- ruin which its kuccc.<s would entail upon themselves.'* A 
1 matcly starve him into actiuicscence with the meanest rctroapeet of all the circmnHtaiiccs suggested so 'many 
I proposals. It was not long, however, before ho begun to causes of alarm as to the varidity of the guarantee held 


I pcrceivo that he was in the toils, 


by Pcrcival, that it was resolved to seek satisfaction on 


I For certain reasons, known to no one so well as them- the morrow, though it might confirm their worst fears, 
; selves, the lovers had iixed an early day for the wed* and hasten the catastrophe. 


i ding— a period within two months after their appear- On this errand Fercival departed early in the inormng, 
ance at tho bed masf^iw. The preparatiiiii for this im- and in two short hours returned with an age of care 
portant event occasioned what Mason tiTinod ‘a hard pull* inark<*d upon his brow, and a torrent of indigna’lion boil- 
upon his banker’s account; atid the rate of discount being ing in his veiiH. The agitation of his manner was trio 
somewhat higher than usual, be was unwilling to appear oxtreim* to e.scnpc the notice of his wife as he suddenly 
nolieitous for any immediate favours. But as he hehl entered the sitting-room. The issue of his inquiries was 
PercivaFs accc^>tanc(’, and had no reason to suppose that too evidently the utter prostration of their liopcs, to need 
j his friend wap in difUcultics, he determined upon a'«king either question or answer. Ho took a few turns across tho 
I him to honour it about three weeks before it became due. apartment without uttering a syllable, and then suddenly 
I On intimating to Feroival that such a eourse won Id do him pau.scd on observing, for the first time, the little Alicia 
I considerable service, no objeetion >va.s nia<le. Too prudent cowering before his angry glance, and really fearing to 


to explain hi^ circunu^tarieos, and too proud.io confess to I 
the real nature of the transaction, Fcreival' promised the | 
money in a day or two, and naturrilly fell ba<'k upon 
I Johnson for the sup})ly. 

That gentleman now saw' the jircdleanient in wdiich 


smile or speak. This was too much for the fathers heart, 
and he moved hastily towards the door; but bis wife 
threw herself upon lii.s bosom, and with streaming eyes 
iutreated him to be calm, ‘Their ow’ii unalterable love 
for each other would lend to every liardship they ovcrcamo 


his dupe was placed, and pleaded hi.s utter inability to 'the ebanns of a triumph; and as for the unprincipled 
meet such an unexpected demand. He had male ar- hypocrite by wdiom they had boon deluded,* she added, 
1 raiigoiiients for mortgaging the property, but it would be ‘leave him to enjoy his dearly-purchased success — at 
some days before he could draw any portion of the money, best, a short career of sordid iniquity, and a feverish jep 
Here, then, seemed expedient to exchange onec in life.* 

ijjoro — a transaction by which Ferci\uFs rislf of los.s was But Fcreival had not yet summoned philosophy oi 
tripled ; for Johnson’s first acceiitancc wa'J taWJn up with calm religion to his aid, and this allusion to bis enemy 
money raised on FcrcivaF.s bceurity, and that security seemed to smite him with a fresh plague of wrathful in- 


was now redeemed before it.-j time by Fcreival himself, dignation. 

and another issued in its room. This complication ot * My curse iipoe him,’ he muttered between his tco;h— 

, troubles, however, was but a beginning of ditficulties * the eur.se of a rumed family; and may rankle in hU 
The completion of the promised mortgage was now dc- treaclierouR heart until ho feel as wretched as I do !’ 
fen*ed, under the pretence that the houses were not yet ‘ For phame, Charles ; for .shame,’ exolaiined Mrs Per- 
habitable, and the mortgagee would not ba troubled with cival in a low tone, placing her finger on his lips. ‘ The 
them in their unfinished condition. At length Fcreival cur^e oF'evil needs no in vocation ; for, alas ! itgrovrswith 
w'as induced to provide material'^ and workmen, hcrehy the growth of wickcdnQ.ss in the will itself. But look 
exhausting all his re.^ources and his credit in the de.spc- you, my love,* she .suddenly added, gaxing into his eyes 
rate hope of retrieving his first false step. That Cltiiuatc with inieitKc alfectioii, * if we are to be tried in the fires 
success would crown his eJforts, lie lUMcr doubted ; for, by of teuii>tation, be assured we shall lose nothing but dross 
thoadviccof his wife, he had obtained what he considered and corruption; and, please Ood, we will resume our 
a fair guarantee for the risk — a lien upon the inoperty — jiilgrimagc, poorer, maybe, in the sight of the world, but 
which he was now straining every nerve to hriUg into the richer in heart than heretofore.* 

market. Meantime bfiis wtbe freely exchanged, and ‘ 1 can hardly hope it, Anne. When I think of the 
frequent renewals on ivery hapd became a thing of change wrought by that conaummato villain, and tho 
course.^ ^ power of evil everywhere, I feel nothing but indignation 

/.ODg before the property wa.s reidy to be disposed of, and unmeasured abhorrence * 

4{gfcival had become deeply i]ivo()'cd ; but the guarantee, * There — stop, my dear Charles ; suffer that indignation 
wKih he thought he hackbeen fortunate in securing, was tu expend its force, but control its direction with yqur 
the sncAt^anYihor to whicn he clung. Under the most un- own earnest will. Its rightful mission is to overturn 
favourable clrcumRtanqps, even supposing a forced sale to every disorderly passion in our own breasts : and would ^ 
be unavoMsble, a much larger sum would bo reallHed than Ood,’ she centinued with a sigh, * it might always spring 
would sumce to discharge every obligation, and the profit up in the mind of tho wrong-doer like the wind in 
upon the extra labour would well enough repay the anxiety the desert, and stifle eveyv evil with it^hot breath i ’ 
he had sufferede as tothe inoralUy of the moansbywhich *ln that case,’ addeiNl?erciYa1^ whose severity had 
he had first supported ilie credit of Johusou, and finally gradually relaxod, * I sup^w you thinkHliere WO.uld bo 
hisown^ that he reasoned away by an appeal to the no- some hope ofesuch a rogue as Johnson f • Bt|t ^come«‘yau 
cesslty under whiol^ he had acted. Ala.s ! the convicl^eAK^ade me God-apeod when 1 departed on my unliStky 


habitable, and the mortgagee would not bq. tmublcd with cival in a low tone, placing her finger on his lips. ‘ T) 
them in their unfinished condition. At Ifngth Fcreival cur^e ofcvil needs no invocation ; for, alas ! itgrovrswl 
w'as induced to provide material'f and workmen, hcrtdiy the growth of wickedne.ss in the will itself. But lo< 


{Jefcival had become deeply i]ivo()'cd ; but the guarantee, 
wu^^h he thought he hackbeen fortunate in securing, was 
the sacAt^anYihor to whicn he clung. Under the most un- 
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crratid, and ii is but right you should know wh^t has classes — thoi9 composed while the Anglo-Saicons were 
occurred.’ yet Pagans, and thoso composed after their bbnTersioTi 

Percival thou Informed his wife that the guaraatee ie to Christianity. Tlie ohlpr poems, he says, are bolder, 
which they had trasted was utterly useless, Johnson freer, and more original than, the later onea The <inly 
lufviug previously mortgaged the pronerty to his father, complete specimen of tho former e»tant, is the poem of 
who had now, in right the deed, taken full possession. Beowulf the Gcat*-a monarch supposed to have reigned 
Eveiything else to which the creditors might have pr«< over tlie Angles in Slcswick and Jutland a coniidei^dc-. 
ferred a claim, was secured with c<iual cunning— even the time before the S^Axun invasion «>f England. This com- 
houschold furniture being seized, under a pretended dis- position must, tlu^refore, have been brouglit into Eng-- 
tress for rent ; and not a single good debt that he could land by the Angles, where, no doubt, it was modified 
hoar of towards paying tho expenses of a oommission of into the form in whioli it is now preserved. ’ Mr AVrigtit 
bankruptcy. has given a short Version of it, acting on a principle 

'J’his account was disheartening enough ; but tlicir own ^hich might be applitid with advantage in the whole 
afTaire needed every energy. It was certain the satisfac- field oYour prc-Elizabellnin literature ; namely, that tlic 
tion of every demand would leave them houseless and wljicli tho««e fine aintique compositions cun 

penniless. Should they now candidly avow tho circum- turned to popular accihfnt in the present day, is by 
stances, and pay tho uttermost fai'thing, or tornporise with ^woparing careful abridgments of them in spirited and 
iheir creditors, in order to make advantageous terms? musical prose. It is in this manner that our author 
Tho mazy labyrinth of policy Inul already.becu tried ; and trca#cd the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf. ‘ The 


it was at length heroically determined to trust in the 
Himj^licity of right conduct. A meeting m’.'is therefore 
iinine<liately suminoTied, and the usireservcd aspvjgnation 
of their properly, in house and in trade, iVocly oflered. 
One creditor alone ndvf*catod harKhcr proccodings ; but 


poem.’ lie says, * is a niagiiifieeiit and accurate picture 
of life in the heroic ages. Us plot is simple: a few 
striking incidents, grandly traced, and casting strong 
and bro.'id sluuiows, form the picture. It is a story of 
optji, single-handed warfare, whore love is never iiitn)- 


the feeling of mercy prevailed, ami l‘erch’al»s otter Avas Sliced as”a nmHve of action, or stratagem as an inatni-* 


i unanimously iicceidod. Tom Mason, with rfrnH?d gtne 


Beowulf, like IIltcuIcs, seeks glory only by 


rusitv, secretly otFered the creditors a sum of money for tho world of monsters and oppressors. A re- 

the household famturcovH'ch was uowptcd, an.l m roadivd him Ih it the court of IlrotliKar, a 

homciduad was untouched. But miuiy years elapsed be- Danish kiiiR, was infested by an unearthly luouster, the 


fore liercival was firmly ri‘-c*stalili.shcd, and many •-ore 
trials were oA^ercornc, in none of whifli—to his lusting 
honov.r, and for the encouragement of others Kiinilarly 
circunistancod, be it spoken — did he forfeit his good 
naino by n^iiin yielding to the \iciou8 policy of * accom- 
modation.’ 


LITERATURE OE THE MIDDLE AGES. 

'J’wo interesting volumes of cs.say8 on subjects erm- | 
iicete.il V ith the history, tho literatur<?, and the snper- 


grciulel, winch nigldly entered Heorot, the royal hall, 
jind slew the wurriors in Iheir sleep. The emulation of 
the (leatisli prince was raided. He felt himself equal to 
the tusk of combating the depredator; for, as the story 
b 11 s he possessed the strength of thirty men ; and, w'ilh 
a (‘hosdi hniisl of his followers, he embarked for the 
l)ani-’h coast. 

“ Tlic Oft tho hound wood (the shiph "Went then 

over till* dvop driv<‘iv forvwi «!s l.y tho wind, tho foumy- 

ULoUed -liip, I1U01I vMvtt> 4 i liird ; tih. about tho Imur of ono on too 
wound the t.vjst'-d vo-*ol hud h) rir i»v *c. oiW, that tho 


stilions of the middle ages, have recently been published v ^a-oiw saw laud; tho w.a diiv., giittiring, tho stetp hill-*, tho 
by ^Ir Thomas Wright, well kmnvn for his researches, i'r.j;id pnmiojitoiio,.” 

in this depiirnnciit of antiquities.* In thcuc wdumes On his name being atmoii need to King TTroth gar, who 


wo find nmny curious odd.s and ends of information, 
cnlleetcfj and arranged in a most agreeablt.* rn.tnncr, as 


was well nctpiaintv'd willi his fanidy and his renown, 
tho hero was uriiered into the royal presence, to give an 


well as much lively criticism and ingenious sprcul.ation nii.ssion. Beowulf then j'<*k}ttjd tb© 

oil historioal points. As the middle uges .ire n sul.jwt V"*’'’ W ,■*'? ’ ‘"7 “ bu 

, X 1-1 1 f . .r . depredatio.ls IkkI reached Ins country; huw his coin- 

with wln. h our readers are not Ukely to be more fami- bis valour, 

liar than moat of tlicir contemporaries, a few of .Vfr ti,g suece^g of liis e-vvloit.-i. bad connsellcd him to 
Wright’s illustrations will no doubt be welcome to go to the ussistanco of tb.c unhappy Danes; and how' he 
them. was now come lo uller his all against the monster which 

'.I’hi! llr.Mt csR.'iy is one on Anglo-Saxon poetry ; and, perseculcd them ; and eiukd by expressing his resigna- 
eontrary to an opinion which Ave have sometimes beard timi to tho late which Heaven might send him in the 
cxpr(‘ssed, it is here shown that, in the literar}' remains encounter. “ 1/ I fall,'* says he, “ it will be in the per- 
of OUT Anglo-S.-ixon ancestors, there arc many^thihjfs fonnance of my duty” — 

worth preserving j and consequently, that the devotion . , p , , i r*i - in 

of a lew men in% generation* to Aj.glo-Sa.xon gcbolar- il?, i’ot 

snip, IS by no menus a waste of industry. ‘ rilc* prose niy blo.'«lf rcuuunhi r lo bury ii»o; lu tho Sf.litary p.<7K. 

Avritiligs of the Anglo-Saxons,* .sa^'s Mr Wright, ‘are i.il An«Tu«»nru’iuiu ; iiurX my fou Uuviliu? : thou rofHit'st 


, i numerous, frequently not very interesting, yet often not ai oiit my (v^rp^p f^sustto c:nv k>nj;or. :1 

, mied with noble Jitimeut. Ld aonto obn^rvati.ina. 

. : hirst, both for elegance and purity ot Uingiiage, stand iini-aia, tho^vorkof Woiaiui. Fato aaIII ;ihv:iy!»so.isitinu8t.“* 

■> the Avorka of Alfred, wdiicli, as they remain to us, eon- ,, , ■ , 11 ? n* u- 

* siat chiefly of translations ; sometimes (as in the case Hrothgnr is hut loo gUd to amfrt the otter ofLeOAviilt ; 
of the PuBtorale of Gregory, a.s yet unprinted) of authors and .aAt r enterhiimng limi Avitii an account of the de- 
who are not now very valuable, but always in Ids predations ot the grciulel, invites him aiiJ hirf com- 
; manner of paraphrasing the original, and in his own hitvi the liall, witre tho toast is spread, IhoTc 

. observations, which are by no Tneans sparinaly inter- envious and jejilouf persoi^ cyeryAvl^ 


predations of the grcpdel, invites 1dm aiiif hirf com- 
panions intvj the hall, w’atre tho feast is spread, Ther^ 
jealoii-T 


observation., wfiloh nrc by no means .parinaly inter- ■"« and jeal.uH personi eyerywiw^ 

sporspd, showing us how the great and* noble mild of ‘'»PP©‘^r.8. in a SeaiidumAUttu court; ior while^rb rtetfc is 
our king improved everything ou which ho put his "ith King Ilrotligar, ui^ rises one ilmifcrth, 

linpj/ * the Foil of Eeglat, and * inakos a quarrelsome^ speech, 


cveryAvli^rc, oveia 


'I’ho Anglo-Saxon poems ^tr Wright divides into two because^ to him tlie journey of the bold seafarer, Boo- 

' I Avulf, Avas a matter ot much annoyance, seeing that he 

•*« « ,.1 a « .a ^1 ... . « Avas imAvilling to grant that any other m^m should i)OS- 

* Essays ou Subkots ronm(rte<aw»tli the Literature, Popular refutation ii\*tbo world unclpr the heavens 

SuperstlttoiiH. aiulllistory of Kiiiflaml in tho MhWlo Apra By roputaiion Jii ii c worm under rne neavens 

Thomas Wrfjfltt, M.A. F.B.A. 8 vols. London John 11 ubsell himselt. Among other things, Hunfertlr twite 

fitoiitb. iMti. • ^iJ%syvull' Avitli the recollection of a A.TUiii swimming- 

X* 
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match, in. which lie hart lieen enj^a^^crt w^h Breca, nnrt w'hatirtaring theory, anrt ve are nek con^petent to Jiro- 
in whicli, after seven rtays' conflict with tlie waves, he nouiice a judgment upon it, although the point iu 
hart been fairly beaten by the said Breca. He, Hun- rfispute rtws not seera to he one which it would bo 
I fertfi, is far 'from denying Beowulf’s courage; only it iin practicable to settle, supposing that due pains wl^ 

I will be better for a hmu who lost that swiiuming-niatch taken. 

to have vothing to do with the grcnrteT. This siK'ech of The second of Mr Wrighfs essaysJs one on Anglo- 
; Tluiiferth’s naturally calls Beowulf to Ids feet Lo, niy Norpian poetry. ‘ If,* he says, ‘ the Normans ever hiul 
. friend llanfcrth, ho says, thou art »frunlc w ith beer ; a literature of northern origin peculiar to themselves, it 
1 and os for that long story of thine respecting niy swim- seems to liavc been nearly forgotten before their entrance 
ining-match with Breca, I will give thco tlie true ver- into England, where their literary productions wore 
Sion of it Breca and I, when were mere boys, formed upon the models presented lo them by the Ian- 
challenged each other to a friendly a wimraiiig-uiatch guage which they had then adopted in place of their 
and wc accomplished it thus. . own. I’hcir first nimaiices were those of Oharlemagno 

-•AV«had««riuik<MM.«r,l4har,lino..rimn.l.,vhr,,w..^..«.d “'''I Arthur.’ Many of their Minijositions are of a 
Uljbn the ileop ; we thoiuvht tti .icfcixli/)ur.>Ai vr-, iigtiinst tho w airuso^, humorous k md Called Jabltaux. During the thirteenth 
llo could not, in any deiinN', more swift on fiir- doi'ii.swiiii fur from# and fourteenth ccntiirics, these fabliaux were produced 
me over tho A%aves of tlio sou : I would not fu-m him. riicrc wo# j„ abundance in France, and circulated, by ttleans of tUo 

two together « on- on the sea the space of h\e rngliiK, until tho over ’ill nirta cif Eiimne wlicrc French’ was 

flood drove us jiMinder : the. hoilintf funis, tliu coldest of t^irins, tho OV LF ail parts 01 E^uropL WllLFC 1 rCUCIl was 

j darkeninq night, :ind :i wind from tlie iiorlli, fiereely tiii'iiml us understood. * Many of them, howovcr, hear lOtcmal 
‘ iitvay; roufrh were the \v.avo«. The eoiirfiffe of tho .seo-fidies wos evidence of having been 'Written in this Island. .The 
; excited : then* my body {uirinont, hard-hwked by the hand, ifaw object of a fabliau is generally to provoke l.'iughter and 
}. me aid nj?aiiiHt foes; iny twinfed uardn's-s lay n|*oii my breast, i,,:-*!. tdnnRant lolri. Ki.mii or-iftv afrntafTMii nf 

fiirnis^hc’d with pold. Tho varkifufed enemy diiWKod me to tho "Some pleasant .loKt, some cratiy Stratagem OT 

' bottom; he luad me f.ist grim in Ins grijio; mwertheless it was kui«ht OF clcrk to cheat a Vllllin (that IS, fUStlC) ; SOmC 
, graiitod me that I tho villain leached w'lth iny wuaivm. With my licentious ainoiir or some ludiorous SC rape into whicli 
•war-bill, the mighty flcii-Kast rceeived the ^wir-riish through m‘y tlioso iH.*rs()n8 had fjJleu in the attempt, is their most 
**^"‘*' cinamon subject. Sometimes, indeed, the case is rc- 

. Beowulf, after continuing much longer his account of voiscd; and it is tho peasant, the lady, or the lady’s 
j the swimming-match, and of his various cx]iloits, then husband, who practises the decciitioii — the knight or 
j and at other times, against sc-a-nioiisters, concludes by clerk who is tlu* ilupc.* The most common subject of 
I expressing his astonishment tluit the grcndi l still con- ridicule is the villau. 
tinned to infest the coasts of King Urothgar, seeing that ‘ It was, after all/ says Mr Wright, * a strange texture 

1 j ITrothgar had among his siihjet'ts so valiant a personage of mind that of our forefathers of the middle uges, 
} as his friend Hunferth thought him.self to be. At length i.’apablc in the same person of presenting, at rtifterent 
• the feast is ended, nnd Ilrothgar and his courtiers with- times, and under diOerent ernotion.s, an unlx>iinded cli- 
I draw, leaving Beowulf with his comi)ariion.s to guard vorsity of lharacter. At one time, all generosity ; at au- 
f the. hall duritjg the night. In tlio dead of night, who other, giving loose reign to the most merciless cruelty; 
[ should C( me but the grendcl in person, who, .supposing now, exeniplarily ])ious and devout; and then again 


Beowulf to oc asleep, attack.s him. Beowulf, however, giving itself uj) to the excess of lietutiousncss. 


is not asleep. A terrible struggle, ^.nsucs ; the monster 
at length receives a mortal wound, and rushes out, 


extremes of protligue.y and piety seem, indeed, to have 
been then by no means diliitmlt of reconciliation , and 


making for its den. The following day is spent in in the sumo niarmscript, written by the same lumd, we 
rejoicings, which, liowcver, are interrupted l)y the ap- *ofteu find religious ^ems mixed with fabliaux equally 
pearanee, during the night, of the grendvrs mother, disgusting. Tlieir religion, hoW^cver, Avas extremely pas- 
who, in revenge for the Ueath of her offspring, sn.aps up sin- ; the line of demarcation between right and wrong 
-Fschere, the prime minister, or favourite counsellor of is not. over -distinctly traced; and even the religious 
Ilrothgar, ;^nd then retires to her cave under the sea. stories often give raoie encouragement to vice than to 


BcoAvulf follows her to this subniarino residence; fights 
and kills her; and comes up again to lecc^c the ap- 


virtue.’ As an (;xamplc of one of these stories^ our 
author quotes the following: — ‘At a certain abbey 


I planscs and the gifts of Ilrothgar before returning were a mmiber of workmen, carving, in stones, figures 
I home. After a life of similar adventures, lk*owiilf at of saints and devils ; and the sai:ristan, who was l(K)king 
. I last perisfies gloriously, in liis old age, iu an encounter on, took a strange fancy of carving a devil himself To 
li with an enormous fire-drake. A\ork he went, with hammer and cliiscl; and, by great 

I Other specimens of Aiiglo-v^axon p(»ctry arc given by care and study, he succeeded in making a fiend so pas- 
I Mr Wright; but wdiat we have quoted is, wc presume, singly ugly, that no person could look at it without 
Buffleient for our reader.^, liefore leaviivr tins i);irt of terror. J>elighted with his performiUKX*, lie ixjtircd to 
the book, however, we mav remark, that the opinion his couc'h perfectly satisfied with himstjlf ; hut at mid- 
wliicli we perceive Mr Wright i!utertaiiis, in connnon night he was roused from his slumber by a terrible 
with almost everybody else, that our present English noise in his cell, and, lo! there was the Evil One him- 
langimge is a mere raodificntioii of the old AnglA^-Saxon, self. “ Wretch 1” cried he, “ why hast thou mode me so 
produced by the lapse of time, and the introduction of ugly?” and he threatened tho poor monk vehemently, 
I j Norman words, has recently been controverted. It is unless ho would promise to mend his work. Three 
1 maintained by some, that a language' substiiiitially ftic nights did the devil renew his visit, with menaces more 


I j and Latin, then with Norrnan-French, Angto-saxon, sacristan, reproached him for 
and Latin — alHhese being mcjc.* partial or profession.il promised still to deliver^m, 
languages, from which English has freely borrowed inisc to deface his image, 


huiguagcs, from which English has freely borrowed inisc to deface his image, make oiTe handsoifi^ in 
words and phrases^ but of which it is wrong to say that j its place. ’Wie monk flg^l 'willingly to the propq^; 
English is historically a compound. This is a tempter tool^ his place in the dongeODi ana*'h6 


island by the Ilonians ; that Anglo-Saxon was not the in love with a fair widow, dwelling near, who persuades 
general language of the English ‘people from the sixth him to steal all tho abbey plate, and fly with her to a 
•4ijAhe eleventh century, but a ifarncd language, spoken distant land. * Tlie sacristan, laden with the plinitler, 
at^urt, stf*4*by the upf’er classes, just as subsequently was on the way to join his mistress, when tna devil 
the Nflrinan was ; and that, for some thirteen centuries enterf^d the abbey, awakened tho whole fraternity, and 
at least, our present ic^iornatie Englisli has been the po- announced that the abbey had been robbed. The monks 
pular an(£ mdimental tongue in this island, spoken con- left; their beds in haste, overtook the offender, and put 
temporaneou.sly first with Latin, then with Anglo-Saxon him in prison, lie devil again appeared before the 
and Latin, then witli Norrnan-French, Anglo-Saxon, sacristan, reproached hi®i for nis former obstinacy, and • 


r his former obsqnacy, and 
I, provided he would pro- 
d make oiTo handsoiii^ in 





9 


sought his ootKJh ' t morning, wtieii the iqonks 

found him quiet^ performing his duties in the chupel, 
and would have leu him baok to prison, he professed ash 
enjSre igne^afied of what had passed. They immediately* 
* suspecting that some delusion had been played upon 
them, went to the prison, found there the Evil One in 
Ihe garb of a saoristati, and instantly came the father- 
abbot, fearfhUy armed with cross and holy water, to 
put the enemy to confusion. 

“ i'rMn holy crof.8 quiclc fled the devil 
! (The monks I guoHs wore not <i'or civil) : 

, Against the wall ho btiimhlod, noiifle ! 

I Knookod down n oornoi: of the Iiouho, 

And then, ha 'tw’ore In vengeful nuKid, 

; Snatched up a brother by tlic IuxkI. 

I The monk hiniMlf was fat und heavy 
(Perohanoo the largest (yf the bevy) ; 
ilia hood gave way, aud, aad to tell. 

Right on hia brethren’s heads ho fell, 

I I 'Who, ae they staisMt in Mtre confusion, 

I 'Wein all knocked down by tho cuiicuasion.** 

! The*monks then hastened to the monastery, to apolo- 
' ' gisc to the sacristan for the evil opinion tlmy Jiad 
, formed of him ; and the latter, m^cording to his promise, 

! brake in pieces his ugly devil, and laitoured liard to 
i form one wliich iniglit be less objectionable to the per- 
sonage whom it represented.’ 

I J'nssing an essay on the ‘ Chansons do Gestc, or His- 
; torioal Honinnccs of the Middle Ages,’ wo come to one 
: ^ of the most interesting chapters of Mr Wriglit’s w-ork — 
' that on the Proverbs and l\)pular Hayings of tiuit era. 

* England,’ he says, ‘ is still extremely rich in proverbs, 

! as wi-ll as in popular superstitions. TloUi boar strong 
I ! marks of a northern origin ; and it is pro1)ablc that not 
j I a few’ of them w-^ore as faniiliur in tho nioutlis of uur 

■ Saxon fOrefatliors, who caime in under the ba*'4U'iS td 
; I Hengist and Horsa, in the fifth century, as they arc In 

I j tiioHc of our contemporaries of the niiieteenth. Of our 

I I j'rovorbs, however, many have been introducc»i, .at a 
i'l comparatively modern perio<l, from external sources, 

! I and many have arisen front circumstances and ideas of 
i I a later growth, so that it is intttrcsling to us to know 

j not only our own jirovorbs at difiererit periods, but alj»o 
' I those of surrounding nations.’ One of the oldest col- 
■ ! lections of proverbs extant, is that publislicd from the 
I manuscript in I’uris in 1831, under the title of *}’ro- 
1 1 verbes et Dictons I’opulaires.* Tliis ancient tract ‘ be- 
j I gins w ith an enumeration of the appro])riatc names for 
! an asseiiihly of people of dilfcrent ranks nnd orders, 

I • as also of various kinds of domestic animals : us an 
' ; “ aSRemhly of knights,” a ” company of ch'rks,” a ** mob 
! of villana,” tStc. in the application of whicdi our foro- 
! : fathers seem to have been very exact. Next follows 
ji an enuiiicrathm of proverbial phruRes, whiJi had bi’- 
' ' come characteristic cyf certain orders of. people, ’riie 
,) greediness of tlie priesthootl gave rise to the saying, 
i “The avarico of tho ecclesiastics ” — ** Avarisrc dc pto- 
voirr.*' The wliite monks were distinguished by their 
i ! covetousness •— ** Convoitinc dc moines hitmen and tho 
; ■ ))lack monks by their ambition ami jealousy of others 

■ I — “jCnwiV de moinn\ncrn the Templars by their pride 
!' — ** Ofifucil de Teniplicrs and the llospitallers, or 

Knights of St John of Jerusalem, by their vanity and 
i _ presumption — “ Boban d'Ospitaliers.** We learn also, 
; from these sayings, that the chapters of canons were 
I proverbial for the discord and disseusions wliich getie- 
i rally reigned amongst them — •* Dcscort de chapitre""* 
j There are proverbs, many centuries old, whudi give 
I the reputed national characteriaties, at that ancient 
! date, of the various peoples of Europe. The wisest men 
are said to be those of Lombardy} the wdsest nierchiinU 
those of Tuscany ; tho most deceitful people hi the 
world, the Baracens ; the greatest traitors, tho tlunga- 
. rians and tlio Greeks; the most slavish, the Bchivonians 
(the word slave itfelf being derived from a Sclavonic 
term meaning plory ) ; the m irritable people were 
• the Germans ; the most fratft and open, tlio Erenoh ; 
the most stupid, the people of Bretagne ; Sie most in** 
qt^sttive, the Normans : the finest women were those 



— - - 

of Flanders ;%he finest men, those of Germany; the j 
largest-bodied men were the Danes ; ttie best’ drinkers I 
In the world were the English; tlie most wandering | 
iwi beggarly people in the quiverse. the •Scotch; and , 
tiio wildest and most intractable, the Irish. ' 

It is remarkable how many proverbs are common to 
different nations; how many, for instance, W^iich we- 1 
believe to be peculiar to Scotland, or even to particular ; 
districts of Scotland, are found in the same, or nearly 
the same, literal form, in Germany, in France, and ih 
Spain : the comm^ possession of a proverb sometimes 
seeming to.cstablim a connexion between spots distant 
linndrcds of miles, and hohiing no interconimunication. { 
The origin of proverbs, and the maimer of their distri- ; 
Imtiou over Europe, form n puxzliug subject of speouW- | ' 
j^on. Mr Wright contents himself with criticising, or 1 1 
rather eutiri.sing, a theory of tlic origin of proverbs, pro- 1 1 
IKiunded by Mr John Bellenden Ker, and which is cer- j 1 
taiuly or^* of the most extraordinary faucica ever made | ! 
puldic. Ill order to understand Mr Kcr’s theory, first ' 
published in 1834, in the form of ‘ An Essay on the Ar- : ■ 
ch.'pology of our J^)pula^ Thrases and Nursery Khynies, i 
let our readers scrutinise attentively, for wu cannot ask | ' 
them to enunciate, the following apparent piece of gib- | 
berish ; — ♦ 1 i 


* (iui'O ftiii-.r. d.UT ! 

WtMT &clioll-l>(*y wiii^nc ilacr 
()]> htiivrs iuMidorn. stiixrs ; 

Kuil in rncl.vd Is Ht-lu'in htior. 

t*i ! mvt i'i*n o.iwol-nian ! 

D’act, \\ijcii iV'U't, hii? t‘0 Ih Piir>hoers. 
llyc tiK'lc lK‘hii l>y die Mt Ictotliu 
Kiul beer i iiwc Item (Ioq ui-n htiiyrs.' 

This,* ncc(>r'Hng to Mr Kcr, is a lami>oon or satirical 
'•fiiision, current many chnturies ago among the English 
or Anglo-Saxon peu'Mintry, against the monks and priests 
who oj)prossofl tluMU by their exactions, in tho form of 
rates, tStc. incanhig, somewhat freely rendered into 
modem language, is given by WTight as follo'tvs: — 


* Hour thoir inboknr clamour ' 
llio, committco, axes 

rroTu UH ohun’lcricWcn oUl*s 
N ought loit rati .'iinl now taxes. 

T.' rc they sit In tin; cm, 

N( r on(>o ihijik of oompussioii ; 

Wo must piin.iiict tlu'ir noildlcM, 

If lhi;.\ snofl m this fusliion. 

Lot UM tluar louu spivehoa, 

'lliL'ir hiKli vuunhns words; * 

And when tlicy'n* Koiic to jKit, 

• We shall .all l)\e llUo lords.’ 

.Such Isimpot.ns became at leuglh so rife, that they did 
]n»silive harm: and tlu* friar.s bethought tbem-selvcs of 
.sonu* Avay of' counteracting their circct?. ‘ Tho remedy 
they devised,' .Miy.s ]\Ir Ker. ’ watj ingcuiious, and worthy 
of the astuteness of friars. An unparalleled and con- 
stant corruption of the dialect in whiih they were com- 
po>cd, was takffn advantage of. and the invective of the 
lampoon was graihndly^inde’Auiiied by the introtiuclion 
of a luirinlesR, uumcamiig medley of a’preci.sely similar 
sound an^ metre, in the latest t\)rins of the altered d'a- 
lect ; till in time the original imptwt was forgotten, and 
its venom nnd familiar use replai*ed by the present nur- 
sery’ rhymes.’ 

I'huB, in the instance of the obnoxious lampoon quoted 
.above, wlmf tlu; friars did '^».s as ♦^)llows ; they prepared 
a doggertd verse, ^‘oniposcd of thei’orrupt English which 
was beginning to he spokt-o, exaefly resembling in sound 
tlic old lampoon, but having quite an iiiiioceutf ui<?timng. 
Tlie verso so prepared rcji .as follows : — •• 

• Ooi)»y Koosy fiander^ • Jr’ 

Whm* hlisill 1 wander? 

V]i Htiiirii and down htairs, 

And in iii> lady’fi clikinber : 

There I met an old nuui 
That would not fwy hia proyem ; 

1 took him by thu loft leg, 

And threw him down stairs.^ 

This rhyme, sounding pleasantly enough, the stupid 
Iieasaulry accepted willingly, allow Ing themselves to be 
^Ixeqlted out of the bitter old lampooniP In a similar vray 
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the other lampoons were withdrawn fr^n circulation, fonn, and the Dutch sentences which he has con- 
and replaced by harmless rhymes : the device of the stru6tcd, would itself have raised in his mind :i sus- 
friars, it will be seen, exactly. resembling that by which .picion of the falseness of his theory. In addition to 
a sailoV manages to steal imm'oii board a ship, lie pierces this, he ought to have known that these same provc;"bs, 
a bottle fhll of winter, with the neck downwards, over a which wc And in our language, occur also in the other 
pipe inserted through an orifice in the cask, comes buck tongues of the Teutonic stock, and in French — nay, 
, in. an h<mr or two,^nd finds the bottle full of the spirit, even that they are found in Dutch itsclft with the same 
wliic'h )ias displaced the water, in vii^tue of its inferior sense and application as in English.* 
fipDciflc gravity. Mr Ker extends the same explanation 

to our common proverbs and popular sayings. Thus. TVAi^n TWir wnRnTP«lR 

‘ We will bell the cat’ is, he says, a priestly siibstitutbni ^ OltD FOK 1 111^ YUKDliEbD. . 


for the dangerous political rctlectio.i, Woe wel beni, dije Thkre is nothing more common than to ascribe the 
gait; which means, * And though there is h hangman, conduct of many of the lower animals to feelings of 
yet you see robbing still goes on.’ ‘ Hobson’s choice* is hatred, revenge, cmcltj', and the like — evil passions 
exchange for Op soen\s tjhecijsch^ ‘ At the command which, nnfortunatclj', are too oft^ui manifested in human 
of a sacrifice.’ Nay. the nftmu ‘ ('anterhury Tale’ is p. behaviour. That this is an error, and a glaring one 
corruption of the profound itlca which figuri-s thus ip too, is .‘ibiindantly evident, unless wc presumo a moral 
Duteli, that js, ‘ To get through responsibility in the brute creation, or regard as Cvil 

by the help alone of reiterated appeals to hoiuwr.’ ‘ lie those instincts witli which they have been endowed by 
took the bull by tlu* horns,’ vras originally, Ifte tuck tijc the Or»‘ator for their support and guidance. This igno- 
bol bpt die hoo7C7i's; the meaning of which is, ‘Here he.ad rant transfereneo from the catalogue of oiir own crimes 
calls contrivance in, that is as it ought to he.* ‘Itm.akcs has been the cause of much injustice and cruelty to- 
my blood rim cold.’ was, Kt muyrh\ met blued er eni bide; wards the creatures that surround us, and has served to 
which signifies, ‘ The muck, when blood is joined with perpetuate within man a savagery which is at utter 
it, soon grows hot;’ a dreadful revolutionary scsitirnent, variance with those principles of love and kindness 
it will he observed. Kalstair’s * men in buckram’ arc which he professes to follow. Nor is it a mistaken 
not mere riigiics in buckram suits, as we have ever view, parlicipateil in merely by the vulgar and unedu- 
itiiagined them to be; they arc a much more i)rofounil rated; for poets and moralists, whose vocation is pecu- 
thiiig; they are Men in havke ruim ; a Dutch jdiraac, liarlv' that of humanity, .seldom rise above the error, 

I which means, ‘ Men who arc. contained witluu the space hat indulge in epithets towards the inferior animal; ’ 
i of the moutli that brags of them that i.s, faiu y (»r ideal calculated not only to cherish the most malignant iVcN 
j people. ‘ He was as busy as a lien w itii one chicki-u,* is ings, but to awaken them where tlicy iHd rn)t formerly 
' also deep Dutch ; it is //#/ 7ra.sse. a/s boose^ n/s cr 4<r tri/sc exist, 'rims the poet of * the Seasons* — who, thougli 
I wan RcbirJi in; meaning, ‘ lie hecnnio quite fiirious when in one plai.c singing, 

' it W«s Jirovod to liiiM that all w)n<-h ooul-l >^.tnoi.n..M.minKimpiou«.miUrtax 

wliat ho harl been so busy alwut must be a failure. J o t’jvativo W’iMlom, if aut,Iit was fonned 

conclude wiili one specimen more of a nursery rhyme ; — In vain, ur not fur admirable umls— 

* Jacb Spmt «. is himself guilty of so many libels against the brute 

iiad.ac.f: croalii/ii, tliat tlic most prejudiced jury coiud hardly 

It went tl!buv liuitt r extenuating (•ircumstunce whereupon to reeom- 

wiiflii buttci'wjis flour.’ mend liim to iiktcv. AVe mean to take a peep at Ida 

, . ... , .. principal poem for a finv proofs of this assertion. 

This very innocent eflnsion i.n a moiikiiii substitution While ilenouneingt he olnuige from ii strictly vegetable 
for the tollowing fornn(h\i»le stanza ^ mixetl nature — which denunciation, by 
‘ .faolriN pniot the vmy. is nonsense— tlie poet laments tlie fate of the 

ihoiK. er r '‘it ; shcep and ox, and very tenderly asks wliat they have 

•Ktwint too *^’t;rit death at our hands? But while tlins the 

Woo 'u Out er ! Wu .ws’dij iiior'- advocate of a mistaken mercy — seeing that those ani- 

Whicli, iH-ing tinnshitod, sou.ul. tlm. h:iyc br,u slvon fi.r our use. and that we are gjiilty 

^ ’ of no cruelty, so long as we put them to no unnecessary 

* The of ti»o torture die" in the same breath tells us — 

1 Ji>' h ! thoj rc :ill ^CKmI ! 

' Tiicy fill tliu nit?«u‘N bully The bc.ist rtf prey, 

XVitli pfjtir fltjddv’*. fuutl. Itloud-stainod, duMCrvca to bleed— 

Tliuhc siiuviUi-Iiicf'd ttiniicntuvH 
l.ive II pun cluilil^ 'h lubou; 

XV bill! cltiibly, pxir sfml ' 

Must iH-'iS of his nciifbbouvH.’ 


i l.ive upon duiiiii ’h Jubou; . a maxoTi wliich ivould j u.stify the extermination of every 

XV bill! ciuibiy, jiuiir snid ' ^ ramiv.’woiis animal, not on the plea of necessity, but on 

MuBt KO K-iS of his nw^bbouvH.’ ground of the most sanguinary vengeance, and with- 

Such is Mr Btdlcndcu Kcr’s extraordinary theory of out reflectiug th.at the beast of prey is quite as neccs- 
the origin of proverbs and nursery rhymes : ^hey are sary to the harmony of creation as is the beast of hur- 
substitutious, by tlic monks, of innocent or unmeaning den. * T'ho beast of prey deserves to bleed.* Why ? 
English sentences for old lampoons and political maxims Because he is ‘ blund-staiiicd ;* and, therefore, man is to 
in the Dutch or Anglo-Saxon laiiguagc.s. If it c,ouUkbe demean hinisedf to the level of the brute, and stain hlni- 


thonght to require any serious refutation, following 
sentences from Mr Wl^ght^^^ll be suflici<*nt. ‘Mr Ker,' 


self M ith its blood in turn. Most curious morality ! The 
whole scheme of creation is one of relationship : so far 


he says, ‘has coinmittcfi an error in attempting to rahe as our own safety or comfort demands, reason justifies 
a theory to explain the origin 'i)f popular proverbs be- the rc])re8.siou of creatures that become noxious to us; 
fore h‘e investigated their histqry. He should have beyond this, every stop is cruelty and error. Error, in- 
Jmown that our own proverbs have, in the course of asmuch as the iiiiduo diminution of the carnivora wthild 
sosbc centuries, more o]^ less clrfinged tlieir forms ; that give undue pr(q)ondcrancc to other classes, which would, 
had beccJnie obsolete had often been re- in tijrn, interfere perhaps more seriously with our com- 
jected for others of tlie same signification ; that, with fort. But it is nut our own comfort alone which must be 
the gradual change rrom Saxon to English, the sen- taken into account. It is a narrow and imperfect philo- 
tences which expressed these proverbs have changed suphy which views the inferior creation^ Of 'djbstin<3d 
ofren in form and construction; that older iiroverbs merely to subserve the purposes of mtt6‘, and whioh' after 
have themselves become obsolete, and l>ecu succeeded not in the rest of the scAiemc a aceno of joy and enjoy- 
hy later ones. If he had coiistdored well idl these cir- ment, without any refcrelkiQ whatever to man’s exist* , 
cuinstances, the similitmie which ho thinks he has dis- cnce. Besides, tlic poet errs on the ground of (Ikristi.'Ui 
covered between llic proverbs in their mure iiioiJ|iBa^juorality : ms maxim is, blood for blood— a ptecept of 
N 
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vindictive cnielly, at utter variance with that spirit iicMtruction, to the monstor’a heart 

which would Overcome evil with good, and bless those ^ ' 

that would despitefuily use us. • Voor uporilvo fury, puifoea, to iloiir 

por is it aloiie the larger beasts of prey — ^your lions, * Loose on tho nightly robber of the ibid ; * « , 

ti Ars, and wolws^ * U p*® his craggy winding haupts uneurthsd, 

* B«rningforblood;Ly.andgann^^ ^ , I^t uU the thunders of the chaeo pu«ne. 

that have cause to complain of this poetical injusUce ; ;?;? 




himself as he turns his eye to the window-sasli — 

"Wlioro, gloomily retired. ' 

The villain tphler iifww, cunninri antljlerce. 

Mixture aiihwrcd ! Amid h iiiniigled heap 
Of onraascd. in c:igcr watch lie bitH, 

O'criooking all IUh Mraviiig Muiros arouod. 

Near the diro c(‘U the drcaillcsH wanderer oft 
pAfiRCa ; as oft the rulfiitn sliowb his front. 

The prey at last eiiHiiai'CMl. ho ilreadfiil d.'trts, 

With rapid glide, .'ilong the Icailine line. 

And fixing in the wretch his cruH fangs, 

^Btrikes backward, grimly jilcAMCtl ; tlie lluttcriiig wing 
And shriller sound declare cx.trt‘inc distress, 

And iwik the helping, hosjiitablc hand. 


These arc not aubjecU for tho pcaecful Muse. 

Nor will blie stain with siioh her hiKitluss botig : 

'J'hc^ most denghted when she social sees 
Tho W'liolo mixed animal creation round 
AUvo and happy. ^ 

Thus inconsistent, too, is tiio author of ^ the Seusont.* 
dSan we suppose him to lia^ been Rinc^rre in both cases; 
■%r was ho only, as an artist, ori^er in search of strong 
and impressive images, witli little regard to their cor- 
rectness 6r hiirniony with each other ? So, we fear, it is 
with too many of the tuneful brethren; the mere crea- 
tures of fcelirif' and passion, revelling in these, and too 


^ ‘ subordinatinfT the calmer— tlioiigh, in truth, not 

The italics are ours. Hut the sentiments arc entirely the less poetical- -dictates of enlightened knowledge, 
poet’s, in whose humanity few, wo believe, would hr Let us not be inisnndcrstood. ‘ The Seasons * abounds 
ineJined to ivirticipatc. According to liia views, the in many, very "many humane and exalting views of na«^ 1 
little hunter, whose wonderful meshes, whoso dexterity turo: what wc ccnnire is the frequent application of the | 
and perscvcnuice. have been a fertile theme (»f the worst of human epithets to tho natural and instinctive ! 
naturalist, ai.d whose toilful ingtnuity has often rc- 


conduct of tlie brutes — a transference wholly erroneous, 


*lieved the tedious hours of the pri8(»Mcd captive, is a unless w’c are prepared to gift them with a portion of ' 
villain, a rulfiau — cruel, cunning, aini fierce — a mixture Inmiaii re'«ponsi bilily. How the bard of ‘the Seasons* 
so abhorrent, that ‘the eooncr yua crush him against might have regarded ibis alternative, wc cannot tell; 
tlifi I'all the bettiT. Such, indeed, mu.^t be the feeling but thi» wc feel assured of, that no one, cMitertaining 
tliiit arises in tho iniiul of the young wlio may uii- correT:t views of nature, can con.si»lt*r his treatment of 
happily take their creed from the poc-t of ‘the .Seasons.' juariy of the brutes as t>tberwisc than lil>ellouft in the 
‘running and fierce, mixture abhorred,* grins the Rfihud- extreme, and te»)ding to conve}' .anything but a just 
.boy, and next instant the ‘villain’ spider is plastered view of the de.signs of Ciod in the animal creation, 
against the beam whence he ha<l sn.spended his cob- S(»nip may n^^ doubt regard it merely as a little loo 
web. The simple and gentle philosopliy »)f Lnele Toby, much colourtin the brush; for our own part, ‘the 
who, opening tbc window, let forth the Hy Avhieli had Scaf.ons* would ho •amongst the last text-luKiks v’e 
buzzed about his nose during dinner, with a ‘ (Jo. poor ghould place, witliout comoant, in the hamls of a child, 


wretch; the world is wide enough for us both !* luis liflle 
chance against the violent declamation of the i)oel: 
an apology for oiir crimes is more eagerly laid hobl 
of, than a command to bo virtuous. After all, '\ 4 h.at 
do the denunciations of the poet amount to.^ Wliy, 
iiuTcly to a strong expression of ignorant impulse, ’J'lic 
spider, in every point of liis eluiraetcr ;mii organisa- 
tion. is forinc«I, and formed abnie, for the kind uf life 
he leads : his wonderful aiiparatus, and ri*:i3on*hke in- 
stincts, w'cre given him for the cai)luro (if insects, and 
ill exercising these, ho only fulfils the inteiiticns of hi.s 


I wen' wo training him in llie p.ith3 of a broad and gene- 
Prous hiimauitv 


I 1)11 CAHUS AM) TIIK KNGLISIT. 

Two pu miners ago, the king of Saxony, w;tli .a sfcli;(!t 
suite, took a nm through tlie principal distriets of our 
island, visiting * iieh obji?cts of interest as la}' in his 
route. Sir.ee tlien, the royal pbysieian, Dr Cams, lias 
gi\eu to the GiTinan public an account of the journey, 


beneficent Creator, Tlic ‘spidt'r could no more sub.sist "itU wliicli, in an English dress, we are now presented 
on other kind of diet, than the lion could on straw ; ami by t]»e publisher.^ of the ‘ i'orcign library.’* Indivi- 
when lie fixes his fangs in a Jielpless tly, he lias 110 dually or nationally, we arc naturally curious to learn 
more idea of cruelty, than the poet had wlitii he cluanced tlie opinums oftothers respecting u?, and under this im- 


to thrust his fork into the wing of a roasted turkey. 
Such iiiRtaiuJcs of poetical libel by the author of ‘the 
Seasons* are by no means rare. He cannot spesk of 
a party of gadflies, sporting and quadrilliiig it in the 
noonday sun, "without denouncing them as ‘ angry ;* nor 
of a snake, coiling itself for pleasure among the grass. 


pulse we turn to the (J|)etor’^ jottings, which, wc may 
liiut at the outset, are of no ordinary V.harairtifr. Tho 
writer isifvulentl}' one of those men who, whatever un- 
toivard circnnistiinecs may assail them, are not to l>o 
depressed, at least through any want of a good opinion of 


without abusing it as a ‘ monster’— a child of ‘ veiigo- tlufinsclves.. As may bo expected, thercfiTo, a buoyant 
fill’ nature: as if nature, forsoutb, created 0110 part of self-eonfidtflicc runs llirou^i the whole otliis narrative, 
her works to be avenged on the other ; or, in tho words of ^vhieh would become decidedly o/ensivo, were it not for 
the old adage, ‘cut off her nose, to Ik* revenged ot her ^ vein* of good-huinour^and eoAialitv which tempers 

^ inaisorction. Th.* doctor is a pliysiologSst, -tt sj«- 
a ‘monster, and the tox a 'villain — all vm’’ olkusivc , ■ 1 ? i- • .. i.* 1 . *• ji 

and improper epithets, which decent society very spar- ^ulatis. m morals and greligioii, an artist, antiquailV^ 

ingly, if av all, admits into its qualifying voc;ibularv. ^ hundred things Desidcs^ so that, #if tluM^r* 
Nor is this the worst of it : bad names are bad ciusigii, traiturc of our nation is not complete, it is fiivinjf^ore 
but, says tlie proverb, * they break no bones ;* and the lo tho stubbornness of the nuiter.ial, than to any defi- 


and improper epithets, which decent society very spar- r artist, antiquary, 

ingly, if av all, admits into its qualifying voc;ibularv. ^ hundred things Desidcs^ so that, #if thcLor* 
Nor is this the worst of it : bad names are bad ciueigii, traiturc of our nation is not complete, it is fiivinjf^ore 
but, says tlie proverb, * they break no bones ;* and the lo tho stubbornness of the nuiter.ial, than to any defi- 
poor brutes might have cared but little for the poet’s ciciicy in the qualifications of the draught.sinaiil Pass- 
abuse, had he noi^ urged on their murder in such a however, ids descriritions of sc*em.ry, criticisms on 
savage style as the following ; — 

• filnnk froDiktlie cavern, a# 1 the troubled wood, . • 

' See Die prim wolf ; on him Ids ahuffity foo * The Ka'.i? of Saxoiiy’e Journey throuRh IbiRland and Scotland 

Vladiotivo fix, aiidlot tho ruilian die ; • in tho year 1«44. By Dr C. G. Caru.*., riiywcUin to bis Majesty. 

• Dr growling horrid, tho brindled boar : Chaimtan ami Hall. W4C. • 
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* ^ Tvorks of art, and nnich of that light!’ gossip which ! 
necessarily belongs to suoh narratives, we shall glance 
at the opinions wliich coDoem ns principally as a 
people. ' ^ 

I j fcietting out witti the maxim, that the history of a 
! people Slid their peculiarities can he only rightly compre- 
! bended, when we have gained a true Itiea of the physical 
j . characteristics of their country, Dr Cams devotes some 
j space to the geography and geology of our island, and 
then proceeds to the consideration^ of the * remarkable 
i and highly-inventive race of men* who inliabit it. As 
I . he ahviij's proceeds upon philosophical grounds, he lays 
I ' dpwn, as a principle, thac there is notliiiig more favour- 
I able to, or proinotive of, tiiC developiuent eitlier of lyi 
!i individual or of a nation, than to be sprung from,-!, 

• ; vigorous, duo, and intellectual stock. * Tlic pt(3iiliari- 

I ties and high importance of the people of ICifgland are, 
therefore, mainly t-o be sought in the descent of the 

■ I English from tlie mixture of so many ditlcrent races, all 
; ' of ft vigorous character ; the intermarriage of the origi- 
I nal inhabitants of England -the (''•ymri or Britons — with 
I theBomnns, Norwegians, I lanes, Normans, and Germans, 

, . from whence tlie new British, or, properly speaking, 

, Ktigiish people* sprang. AVIu'ii we look at the subject 
i j from this point of view, it is reinarkablo to perceive tliat 
‘ those distri(‘.t8 of Groat. Britain in which the original 

I I races exist with the least adinixturr* of foreign nations, 
j ; and have still preserved the use of their original Celtic 
j I or Gallic language, as in Wales and tlie Highlands of 

i Beotland, are tliose the inhabitants of which canftot in 


vlap^ what from the Roman, what from the Gcrmati 
stock, into the life of the English {leople. It would, then, 
^unquestionably appear that the Roman forms by far 
the smallest element in the composition, and the Ger- 
man incomparably the greatest.’ 

Having thus decided how much of our greatness we 
owe to a German paternity, Uie next princiulo lai<l 
down is, that quiet and retirement in youth, either of 
individuals or of nations, is essential to the development 
of a powerful and self-relying character — a tlieorem 
whicli we readily grant him. Being confined to the 
limits of their island, and thus almost wholly withdrawn 
from contact with other nations, the English— such is 
his reasoning — had time to lay the foundation of a phy- 
sical individuality, which was capable of being develo][M)d 
into a great and important character, befere they came 
into much active intercourse with other people. ‘ One 
result of this retirement has been, that ft multitude of 
singnlarilies, of customs, usages, institutions, and naori- 
ners, both in public and privato life, have takci) such 
deep root in England, as to become immovable; and 
this niiglit seem the more astonishing in a nation which • 
carries on tlie most active intercourse with all parts of 
the world, and witli nations of the most different liabits, ■ 
custfims, and laws, did wo not lie.ar in mind that almost ■ 
all those characteristic singularities date from a peritxl ; 
when tlie people were ahsolutely isolated, and their 
f(wms of life were developed to full maturity from 
witliin themselves; and that, therefore, there is a uni-» ' 
versal inclination to hold firmly by that which, in other 
countries, is suliject to continual cliange from the ia- 
tiuences of neigiibuiiring nations, and sometimes changes 
of itself. Ill recent times, it is true, comforts and luxu- 


any respect lie compared in iiK'iital energy and d(*velop- 
ment witli those wlio, jiroperly speaking, belong to tlie 
new British race; and are constrained to yiehl fo tlic 


I rics, in all their various rehitioufl, have enormously 
j grown and incrcfised in England ; but the basis of all 
tliese usages and customs may be clearly shown to rest 


gonuiiu Ivo'lish, whoso language is a convumnd, derived upon otliers, handed down from time immemorial, 
from Homan, Norman, Scandinavian, umfc German roots. Thescj very dcvelojauenls, tlierefore, always assume a 
It is this little Englaml —this England containing about peculiar liistoriciil character, and make obviouv the 
16,000,000 of inhabitaiits— .vliicli bus made itself the reason why the English themselves have such intense 
centre of a kingdom greater than any in the civilised pleasure in thinking of, and designating flicir country 
world, whose provinces surrourul our globe; and cv<*iv Old ICnyland* Su'h is J)r Car us’s theory of our con- 
excluding the sliifting, hut still iiunu rous, population of s<*rvatism; for, notwitlistaruJing all our power and i>ro- 
Hudson’s Bay, reckons a population of above 200 , 000 , 000 ; gresa, we are really the most conservative nation in 
whilst Russia, the most powerful empire on llie coiiti- Ciiristendoni. 

nent, only yet kons about C4,0()0,000 of subjects. In close connexion with this long-cherished jirinciplc 

‘As to the race, the Gonnaii and Scandinavian elc- of exciu.«»ivt*ntsfj and retirement — wdiich lies at tlie foun- 
ments arc clearly discernible in the iriiysitai constitu- dation of the English charaetc^r —our author places the 
tion, in the strongly -built frume, above the middle si/e, subject of dwclliiig-h.oURCs ; and we only wish that his 
the oval form of tlie skull, the fair skin, and the gri'at view's on this maiter were ns enthuHtastieally partici- 
prepondcnince i>f brown and light hair over bliu*k. pated in by every one of ourselves. ‘ ITp to the present 


These elcnierits are even more obvious in the public in- 
btitutions of the peoiile. On examining this point more 
carefully, the old German customs and the old German 


moment, th.o Englishman still perseveres in striving 
after a certain individuality and personal independence, 
a certain separation of liimsolf from others, which con- 


laws W'ill still he seen not only to exist* but to flourish stitutc.s the foimdution of his freedom. This, too, was 
ill a multitude of iiistituynns, which liave been com- coinpfbtely an ancient German tendency, w'hieh lied our 
plfctely lost in Germany itself, i'itlier tliwiugU the con- remote ancestors to prefer the rudest and most incon- 
stant and varying influences of other iiatioiid, or some- venient, hut isolated homesteads, to the more convenient 
times through indolence of character in the pecf|)1c them- and refined method of life in aggregation : it is this that 
solves. The various forms of adininistratiuii tlirouglujiit gives the Ehiglishnian tliat proud feeling of personal in- 
the country aflord proofs of this remark : every district, dc|Mindonce, which is stereotyped in the phrase, ** Evety 
every town, every parish, possesses a sjiecics of itfde- man’s house is his castle.” This is a feeling which can- 
ptmdence; elcjpts its own parish, local, of municipal not lie entertained, and an expression which cannot be 
officers; and, by nieaiil of itxVepresentativcs, enjoys and used, in Germany or EVaiice ; in wliich countries* ten ot 
exercises a great sbard^ in the general administration of fifteen families often live togctlicr in the same largo 
the w,hole country ; in a w ord, it posscskScs those great house. The expression, however, receives a true value 
rights which belong to a free c'oiistitution. Then tlie when, by the mere closing of the house-door, the family 
public ailmiiiistration of justl(j and .trial by jury, the is able, to a certain extent, to cut itself offjfrom aUcom- 
gr^4t prepofiderani^e ol opem and verba) modes of trans- munieation with the outward world, even in the midst 
acting business over written, the unlimited, free, and of gC eat cities. In English towns or villages, therefore, 
public expression ofindividual opinion upon all subjects, one always ineets either with small dctacdied houses 
the perftirmance of administrative duties in many cases merely suited to Oj^ie family* or apparently large huild- 
withottt salary, and the holding of offices which ore ings extending to the Icngtn of hdf/i street, sotnetimes 
mere signs of public confidence, and of a prominent adorned like palaces on the exterior, but separated by 
position, all efiter into this iKquir}% It w'ould, indeed, partition walls internally^nd thus divided into a great 
require a long and careful examination, accompanied number of small, high nooses, Ibr Uie most part Uirec" 
and supported hy|Strict historical research, to bo able to wdudows blroad, within wh^eb, and' on tb^'* vaj^ious 
declare what of aU this has passed from the bcaudfEa^H^^reys, tlio rooiqis are divided according tO the w^ants 
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or convenienrc of the frnnily : In ihort) tliercforew H power, not onl^uc thonunds and thotuands of new * 
may Iw properly baid that the English divide their productions developed, but the population Itifdf: the 
edifices pcriteqdiCtttarly Into houses, wlUlst we Germans •number of large towns with 30,000 or 40,000 inhabi- 
divi^ them IiOrlaontafly Into floors. In England, every tants^ whose uatues are yet scarcely known in foreign . 
man is master of his hall, stairs, and clfaml)ers ; whilst countries, increases with enormous «ipi<lity ; and the ; • 
we are obliged to use the two first in common wiili regulation, occupation, and stij[)ply of all these demand > 
others, and are scarcely able to secure ourselves the continual and progressive activity. How is it |fi>8sible 
privacy of our own chamber, if we are not fortunate that, in the midst such a tendency of public life, any 
enough to he able to obtain a secure and convenient time should be allotted to the artistioal gratification of 
house for ourselves alone.’ the finer and more intellectual wants of tlie human 

Another element in Dr Carus’s philosophical csti- mind? j 

mate of our national character, is that suggested by ‘ Por these^reason^ even Die sciences, considered by ! 
the question — By what age can the English lie regarde*! themselves, are not objects of pursuit ; and luaKt cyf all ' ’ 
as, in some measure, representeil — by childhood, youth, in the higher departments of mental philosophy ; but : 
nninbood, or senility? ‘There can be no doubt,’ says thmr are cultivatcfil zealoiisl^^and cflectualiy in as fat%.' 
he, ‘that, after a very short observation of their whole asrfhey are useful, and promote the immediate advan- 
ino<le of action and conduct, they must be charactcrUed ta!)tos t)f life. In England, natural philosophy by no 
by the mature, late, but still vigorous ace of man. A means corrcspoials with the Natur-philosophie of the ■ 
firm adherence to principles once adopted, a quiet, liis- Gormans, ftiit consists of a conihination of mathematics 
torical«foiludution and development, a decisivenn.ss snul and physics; and is endured only as such ; whilst every . : 
vigour, a Catonian severity of morals, hut, together trutli is decidedly rcpiilsod which is calculated to pro- | ; 
with these, agr(;at nieasiire of pedantry, and, even as a mote siudi a free spirit of inquiry, or mental develop- ;■ 
pcoi>lo, conspicuous and unconcealed egotism, arc pn*- iiient, as might, in the most remote degree, interfere j ■ 
(iisi'Iy tlie very circumstances and conditions which with, or trcmdi upon, any traditional, politiciil, or or- ' 
must soon impress tticrnsclws upon the mind of the thodox coch'siastlcal dogma.’ Admitting that there is * 
observer, and become consolidated into ii firm and dcci- but too much truth in some of these remarks, we can- ' ‘ 
sive judgment.* But this vigour, courage, and decisive- not altogether suh^nrilw to the sweeping generalisations ' i 
ness of character — this siiffne8.s. pedantry, and egotism of the learned traveller. The elements of poetry and • 
-•-are repulsive of all that may be oalUd the poetic cle- tx^ste exi«t in the national mind as vividly as ever, with 
ment in the spirit of the nation. We arc neither poets, this advantage, that they are now incomparably more 


-•-are repulsive of all that may be oalUd the poetic cle- tx^ste exi«t in the national mind as vividly as ever, with 
ment in the spirit of the nation. We arc neither poets, this advantage, that they are now incomparably more 
musicians, artists, nor philosopliers. ‘ On these grounds, wideh'^ difih.sed : it is only the object and aim that is 
it. often appears to me impossible to believe that 8)mk- ehangwl; and this Dr (’anns, trained and tutored amid 

.... l.‘«...,1S-1 A ..,..11.. .. ..c xi.: X 1 x*. .. 1 


spcarc could have been an Englisbmau ; and lii.s really a state of tilings that belong to a bygone era, BiH.*ms 
being so, .only 1)ccoiik*s intelligible by remend'' rieg im.jhle to eomprohend. Leaving, liowever, these general 
that, In tlic time of Shakspenre, a real merry ^EttyUind strictures — for Mhich, in the spirit of the prayer, 
actually existed. It is, moreover, for this very reason 

too, that there Is at present such poverty in the really </h tUuynmoptiwci thoKifti^onMgiouB, 

active pnwuit and ciltivatioi. of all that .Icaervo, tl.c ““ 

name of the higher arts. England has never produced we ought to he thankflil -we shall now turn to t 


</)i thiit hoioo power the gift iiioiiM gio \u, 
To Httu (.mrbch iib others luf, 


name of the higher arts. England has never produced we ought to he thankflil -we shall now turn to the less 
a single great historical painter, and will scarcely ever studied, iiml pcriiaps more truthful, ca passant ohser- 


producc one. The same is true of sculpture and vaiions of the doctor’s journey; we say the doctors 

music. Jhurney, for cyo t f re.v is evidently th- style of his La- 

* As to poetry, England, like other countries, possesses tinity. 
even now, ib is true, a great many poets ; anil men of AVe have seen that Dr (.^inis was prepared to find in 
distinguished talents appear from linu? to time in the the Englisfi a remarkalde people — vigorous, active, 
field of events; but the teinleney towards the yloomy side, d(H’i.sive ; l)ut wlieii he comes to view their nyy, army, 

the melancholy, or the sentimental, and ofl on even the in^ti!utions, factories, mincR, railways, wealth, and 


bitter element of life, is constantly gaining the ascend- 
ant; and this fact of itself proi'os tliat poetry, jirojierly 


sumptuous ftvinj, Ins preconceptions fall infinitely 
.‘short of the reality. He can allimi to seolf at their 


so called, is a .stranger to the country at pre.seiit. True, lack of tlie poetical ehuiient — at their mii.sic, painting, 
indeed, J will not venture to say that the Englishmen sculpture, .ind tlieatricaN ; but the comforts, the sub- 
of the present day are of the spirit and feeling stantialities, the power, if we may so speak, of their 

of poetry ; for what people are comjdetcly in tins condi- everyday life, brings him to his knees in absolute 


tion ? But these are limited to an earlier period of life, 
and arc regarded as a disease incidental to the dcv±dop- 

X 1 xl X _ ^x* - f 


idtd.airy — What a tale 1 siiall tell to rny friends in 
Saxonj’! It mast hr observed, however, that, being 


ment of the mind, r.athcr than as a great poetical view* an iitlaehe of royalty, H»o dgjctor moved only among 
of life, pervading the whole existence, harmonising with the noide and weal thy--H*very where ihe'rc was a deek- 


thc deep poetry of life, and exercising a most important 
influence upop the whole moral and intellectual e)ia- | 
rooter. The prevailing English character is, therefore, i 


the noide and weal thy- -"everywhere ihe'rc was a deek- 
ing out fo]j tlie reception : even the puidic crowds pre- 
sented themselves in a st'.rt of holid.ay attire— facts that 
must lx» borne in mir.d in the interpretation of hi.s 


by no means destitute of passion and poetry; but all num^Tous superlatives. On landing at I )ovTr, the royal 
this appears like tho early eruption of a vcdcano, which party proceeded to ihe hotel, where, in company wdtii the 
is speedily exhausted, and then tlie crater only remains, captain of hfr majesty's .stemner, and the eommaiider of 
covered with ashes, hard and dry. tin* garri.son. they hail luncli— dimioire. * I'he 

‘Plverything pertaining to tlie theatrical arts is al- riehnesaand nbiindanco the pmto surprised us Ger- 
most in a worse condition in England, at present, than man.s nnaeeustomed to such displays in ourkmst and 
even tlic structural arts and music ; and although w'e many national peculinrflh's in the viands were iinmqa . 
can make no particular boost of the state of the drama diately idisi rv.ible. The licli ox-tail soup, the massive, 
among$t oui^clvcs, it would not be easy to exaggerate piece of admiraide beef, fish of A-ery descrfi;>tion^jjird, 
its superiority over tho miserable and soulless draiinf of togetlnr with sherry and port, common at all English 
Englaifd. It is something repugnant to one’s feelings to tables, genuine porter, which, in ^consequence of its 
see that the people who formerly produced the greatest aromatic iiitfer, wa.s peculiarly w'cll calculated tdtrepair 


of the whole circumstances of the' country, •and it no down at the rich table, adorned witli massive plate, 
longer remans a' riddle. Industry absorbs lUl the encr- uiHUle<*kc*d with flowers, and around me the members 


longer remains a naoie. xnausixv aosoros an tne encr- 1 uyd«ile<‘ked with flowers, and around tne the members 
gles cf life ; with the progress and appjjcatiou of steam-#^ th% same famify that had enjoyed all the pomp of 

* • *1. ^ 
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nobility before the reigii of £fizabetl| and in a room 
hiinj^ with the portraits of a long line of ancestors, 
whose arms were emblazoned on glass in the tall«. 
Gothic windows, 1 felt as* if 1 were in a drean^i and 
ibund myself transport^ into a scene before the age of 

• Shakspeare ; and times and things long gone by flitted 
. befor(»my mind.' il^urther, when his royal master was 
! the {picst of our queen at Wiiidsilb — ‘ In the evening, 

. dinner was served upon the most splendid scale — even 

of royal magnificence. What rooms, what pomp, what 
brilliancy and splendour ; the fairy tales realised before 
my eyes, and all this in an old,fgray, weather-beaten 

■ castle ! Covers wore laid for sixty pefsons, and all 

were served upon gold., Dr IS , the physician of the 

'^emperor of Russia, who sat next to me, told me that 
' such an entertainment Viis unparalleled even in*, St 
! Petersburg.' Rut this wealth and splendour meet lii^ni 
i everywlicre : this everlasting nuignifleencc is more than 
, German frugality ean endure ; and so, wliMc at Rleii- 
: lieim, the seat of tlie Duke of Marlborough, he gets 
' fairly out of humour with it. ‘ One gels a tolerable idea 
. of the almost extravagant opulence which is here dis- 
' ])laye<l, when I say that, in a large vaulted hall flu* pre- 
serving milk, cream, and butter, a splendid fountain lias 
been ereeted, to throw up the elcarost spring water, 
which falls <lo\vn along several basins, growing gra- 
dually larger, until it corncs to a largo bjisin at the 
bottx'ini, which is so arranged as to have upon its brink 
I vessels and pans for containing tlic cream and butter, 

; which thus, in the warmest weather, arc ko])t at tlie 
I degree of coolness so necessary to these useful kinds of 
I food. In any other place, this fountain would be used 
i to ornament the entrance avenue, whilst here, it^meredy 
' serves to cool a dairy!’ Till? poetical element again! 
Rut we should like to know of Dr (kirus, if a nobleman 
can command a jet d'enu for his dairy, as well as for Ids 
i cntraia e ftvfcinn*, why he should not eyjoy the luxury 
: of tlie one as well as the ornament of tl|*i other? 

I Wonderful as was the displayi-of wealth, whether in 
I the halls of royalty, in the dining-room of a publie 
, hotel, or in the dairy of a private nobleman, the font 
I enseMe of a Jjondon crowd, alike for the gaiety of iM 
! appearance, and the respectability of its demeanour, 
seems to have been no less remarkable. ‘ Curiosity to 
, see the train of open royal carriages, accompanied by a 
guard of lancers, had collected such a vast mass oJ* per- 
; sons along the wholo line of ro.ad from Ruckingham 

• Palace to the station of tlie Great Wcstci'ii Railway — 

■ about half an hour’s ride — th.at every possible position 
for seeing was occupied. Klegiint carriages, often two 

, or three rows dci'p, were drawn up on the ,ddes of the 
: way, apd were intermixed with a great number of ladies 
' and gentlemen, mounted on beautiful liorses, who either 
' stop\k!d whilst the court eqinpages iiassod, or oceftsion- 
! ally ac'comiianied and followed them. ^Tlie lionses, too, 

' were all full of life ; windows an<l bale(»nii;s in all direo- 
I tions e.row'dc<l with 8peclTitor3,tnalc and Ibmale *, and, in 
I addition to all this, an immense throng of jiersons on 
I foot — such as is momentarily et)llected in A)n(lon-^)f 
; omnibuses, hackney-coaches, and (;abs, which traverse 
liOndon in all directions in thousands. The crowd at 
: and around the railway station was irnmcijsc; but, •not- 
withstanding this, the best order was evety where pro- 

■ served, partly from a natui^l love of oriler in the people 
themselves, mid partlf ’ by the jictivity and good niarmge- 

; ment of .a large body of police, distinguislied *oy their 
I simple but elegant blue uniform. The l^ondon coii- 
! stabulary are not provided wi(h arms of any description, 

! bqt mereW carry a fJiort staff of offleo in the breast 
[ poeftiA, which, although short, is heavy, and may, when 

• occasion requires, be used ns a wro.aiion both of offence 
' and defence. In the police, however, the people rc- 
{ cognise the preservers of peace, order, and law, and 
j cases are very rare in which any opposition is oifered, 

; or resistance Vnade, to their taulhority.’ But the gran- 
deur of the city is quite as enchanting as tlic appearance 
of its inhabitanti| Paris is but a country town in com- 
parison. * 'fhe Wgo and splendid* shops in iwgem4 


Street, with their enormous plate-glasa windows, a'iid ; 
loAking-glasses in gilt fVnme.s are truly maguifleent cx- ' 
hibitions. The perpetual movement and life in thei 
streets, at once so wonderful and exciting. When I! 
think of Paris, and compare it with London, if now I 
leaves on my mind the impression of a smtll town!*' 
Again, speaking of Regent's Park and. the public pro- 1 
nienades— * Places of public refreshment, coifee- gardens, ! 
and the like, without which a German con scarcely, 
form an idea of a proiAcnade, do not exist here, at least ; 
in the pbaeos frequented by good socit-ty. This is quite | 
to my taste, as among us the most delightftd places are - 
eompletcly <lestroyed by being made assembling places 
for smoking cigars and drinking beer.' Buch is Cams, 
ever astonished .and delighted so long as you keep him 
off the flue arts, metaphysics, and philosophy ; but let 
him once trench on these, and the queen’s piper makes 
sounds (lie e.imiot ciill it by the name of music) so 
horrible, th.it ‘ no form of a})Ostrop1ie can characterise 
it.* The English arc prone ‘ to mistake mere no\jsc for a 
species of music’ — St Paul’s is ‘one of the most taste- 
less collections of columns, vaulted roofs, eaves, ami i 
statues, that encumbers the earth '—Westminster Abbey ! 
is ‘great, but not imposing* — the 'design of the new 
Houses of Parliament has somcMung in it ‘organically 
irrational* — the workm.ansbip of some silver-plate wliieh 
lie examined was ‘ neat and skilful, but without gvniiis' 
— hi the Royal A<.‘ademy*s exhibition of paintings he 
hud to * read in the catalogue all that lie did see ijU 
the picture even the English ‘ Hurrah' oflends him ; 
it is not half so musical as the Gcrniiin ‘ lloch ! llocli ! ’ 
About tastes, liow^jver, nil dispufunduvu 
Rut whatever may lie our deficiency in thesje matters, 
the invention, ingenuity, pow’cr, and rapidity of execu- 
tion wlach everywhere met him, arc really beyond bis 
eomprebension. He it an iron-work in Wales, the dock- 
yard at Portsmouth, a gun manufactory at Birmingham, 
the post-office ill London, or the getting up of the Tmes 
broadsheet — all arc alike marvtds to the dreamland of a 
Gcrm.'ui idiosyncrasy. Speaking of the post-ollice ar- 
rangements, he remarks — ‘ The English have certainly 
the art of inventing, in all such matters, capital abbre- 
vi.itions for business, w liicli would often take up much 
time. Thus there are sdways printed tables of every- 
thing necessary for the liouse, the kitchen, or the cellar ; ■ 
so that a man, by looking over these lists, immediately j 
secs what he has, or wdiat ho wants. In the same w.ay, i 
no one keiqis any large sum of money in the house ; liis ' 
banker manages all that ; and he has only a little book 
with cheques, out of which he has nothing to do but 
tear a leaf, write upon it the sum he owes, and give it 
to his creditor; and so of other matters.* But our 
activity, ingeiuiity, and busy-making may be carried 
to extremes ; so at least thinks Dr Cams. * The latest 
newspapers were constantly offered at the stations ; we : 
boiiifiit some ; and the rapidity with which nows is here i 
cinmiated may be guessed from the circumstance, that ; 
the Timcit of this morning, just arrived, gave a full and i 
minute account of his migesty's visit to ILatflcld llousC I 
yesterd.'iy ! In this mguner all that takes place at tbo | 
court in London, visits, invitations, excursions, &c. are 
particularly cbroriiclcd and printed in all the news- ' 
papers ; and now I see that the reporters, even on their 
joarney, report wdth the same nipidity. At every sta-J 
tion, a person in one of the nc.arest carriages kept coii- 
tinually looking tjjwards our carriage, and fixed his 
eyes upon us, as if he were working upon asketoh of 
the travelling equipage for a wood-cut in the I/iustrated ' 
News I I confess that all this spying and universal ' 
siwll-talk of the newspapers seems to me to be doubly 
mischievous : first, to the people, who arq thus adqus- 
tomed to trouble themselves al^ut a multitude of trivial , 
circaimstances, family affairs, and,, the most ordinaiy 


ns tlic LngiisU should be far . above sueb littleness.' ; 
Tho doctefr is rights and wO'^humbly kiw the. rod of ' 
rebuke. Wo certainly ought, to bo ahovo the littleiieBS 
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\gm8e f * and concludi^ * ThiU txt Ifivo I proceeded 
in an inquiry foimded, as it tpust appear, on the basis of 
on experiment in which, lioweyer, copjocturo has beeq, 
' occasionally admitted, in hrder to present to persons 
I well situated for^ such *di 80 us 6 ion 8 objects for a more 
I minute iiiTcstigation. In the nioantinie, 1 shall myself 

i ‘ contiivie to prosecute this inquiry, encouraged by the 
liopo of its bocoming essentially bcvsficial to mankind.' 

The publication of this work, so modestly and tem- 
: peratcly written, immediately excited the greatest 
' attention. In the same year tlic author Inul occasion 
; , to visit London, where, during hit stay of nearly three 
; months, he could not meet with a single iKirsoii willing 

I to come forward to test the experiment. Mr Cli ne, liow'- 

• .,cver, afterwfirds tried the vaccine matter, and proved 
i ^ that, when it had gone tlK/ough the system, it was 

I ; possible to coinniiinicute small' pox to the same perj^)n. 

' I Two ladies, whose names arc dest’rvingof record — Lady 
! * Ducie, and the Countess of Berkeley — brukedhrough the 
; prejudices of the day, and caused their (children to lie 
: vaccinated. The countenance and co-opi^atiou of the 
■ ■ higher classes of London were in groat part secured by 
; the instrumentality of Mr Knight, in.sp(»ctor-gcncral of 
. military hospitals : and it apiieared tliat females were 
most conspicuous in the good w'ork ; arising, x>robably, 
from their natural anxiety as mothers for the safety of 
their offspring. Lady Toy ton urged tlic j>rofcssional 
men in her noighl)ourhood to adopt the practice. In the 
following year the chihiren of the Duke of (lUrence, 
then residing at Bushy, w'ero vaccinated ; and a feeling 
: began to spread in favour of the orotcctive remedy. 

• , Tenner watched for the rciilisarion of liis hopes. The 

happiness ax)pcared to lx? his ‘of removing, Ironr among 

I I the list of human diseases, oae of the inT)st mortal that 
ever scourged our nee,’ But the opposition was brew- 
ing; and first, after the publication of his ‘Inquiry,* 
came that of Dr Ingenhousz — a napio celebrat<id in 
meilical and scientific history. Ho was on a visit t<» T>or«l 
Lansdowne at his scat in Wiltslilro, when, hearing of a 

. case of small-pox in a njan who had previously caught 
' ; the cow-pox while milking at a dairy, lie wrote t»> 
i tjenner, pointing out the mischief his doctrintj wouM 

• i cause, ‘should it pr(»ve erroneous.* Jenner replied tcrri- 
. I perately and (jonclusively ; hut his o]>pon(jnt, who signed 
: I liimself ‘ idiysician to the emperor and king,* beciune 

! ‘ nwie, and tnily iinperioiis,* in proportion as his argu- 
I ments w^re confute*!. Wo are informe*! that ‘lie knew' 

I no more of the real nature of row'-p*)iu thOft Master Sel- 
i wyn di*l of (jrcek.* But, said Jenner, writing to a fricinl, 
i * *Ti8 no use to shoot straws at an eagle. . . My friends 
must not desert pie now: brick-bats and hof'i ile weapons 
of every sort are flying thick .'irouiul me. . . My expcfri- 
inents move on, but I have all to do siugle-bandc*!.* In a 
. subsequent l(*tter to Ingenimiisz, he explains. ‘ Ere T pro- 
ceed, let me be iierinittod to observe tiiat truth in tliis, 

I and every otlier physiological in*iniry that has occupi***! 
I my attention, bus ever ffecn the first object of my pur- 
: I suit ; and should it appear, in the present instance, tfiat 
I I have been led into error, fond os I may axfiiear *>f the 
I offspring of my labours, 1 had rather see it perish at 
! once, than exist and do a. public injury.’ 
i Many emineut professional men now appeared Vo fa- 
; ; vour his views, while others received tlKfnri^wjtli derision 
> i and distrust. Some doubtbd all the facts and reasons 


dared enemies to the practico were less fatal to its j 
success than its pretended friends : tiie latter had a | 
professional status, which lent authority to tlieir state- 
ments, that imposed on the unthinking part of the | 
community. Experiments were made at the Sni.'ilNPox 1 
Ilospital ill liondon, which proved most disastrous to the ; 
infant cause ; as, from want of c^irc, the true variolous i 
matter, as Jenner expressed it, was ‘ contaminated * with : 
small-pox, and *liflerecl in efiect but very slightly from 
tho reid disease. This drew upon him the indignation of 
the metropolitan practitioners ; wlio, however, as it was • 
afterwards established, had Ixien actually disseminating 
the tainted matter over many parts of England and the i 
continent. 

In 1799, Dr Woodville, a physician of London, pub- j . 
lished a report throwing *louht8 on the real efficacy of ■ 
vaccination, whicli tended to check the high exnecta- I 
tions that had lieen formed of it. Another nicnibcr of ' . 
tho mcdicid profession. Dr Pearson, lectured on the j 
subject, and issued circulars, ofiering to distribute the j < 
matter to all who applied ; thus constituting himself t j 
the chief promoter of the new method, to the prejudice ■ ■ 
of the diseovcHT, to whom his nephew wrot*», ‘ All . 
your friends ogrcc that muf is your time to establisli ' , 
yemr fame and fortune: but if you delay taking a per- i 
soiial active part any longer, the opoortmiity will lie 
lost for ever.’ It hud Ix^en intimated to Jenner, that | 
if he w'ould settle in Lon*lon, he might coiimiaiid a i . 
praetiee of L. 10,000 per aunmn. lie observes, in Ips i 
reply, * Shall J, ivho, even in the morning of my days, j 
sought the lowly and stjqncstered paths of life — tho ^ 
valley, and not the mountain — shall J, novr my evening • 
i.s fast approaching, hold myself up as an object for | ' 
fortune and for fame ?* • : 

But Mie good eunso continued to make jirogress. Its ; 
author, in a letter w'ritten to the J’rincess Ixmisa at ;| 
Berlin, in December of the same year, states that &000 ‘ 
jH;rs*)n8 had then been vueeinated, and afterwards ex- , ■ 
poMtsl to tile contagion of small-pox ; but W'ithoufc any ill ; 
etlei't. J^oni Kgremont took gn‘.at pains, in a corre- | 
sponilonce w'itli Jenner, to clear np the anomaly arising j 
from inquire vaccination at J^dworth, where he took all 
the patients, fourteen in number, into liis mansion, to 
prevent tho spread of the diseose. 'This noblemHii sub* 
8e*iuontly l>ecaTnc one of the most zealous iiromutcrs of 
the new method. 

Jfotwitbstanding the violent and unscrupulous oppo- 
sition manifested in many quarters, the new cause tiiade 
progr(-8s. In this same 3 'ear attempts were made to 
form vaccine institutions for gratuitous vaccination, in 
which Bath took the lead, followcil soon after hy l..ondon. 
At the hc;ul of the latter was Dr Pearson, of wliom 
mention has been already nnule. He arrogated to him- 
self all the honours and advajntagcs as heail of tlie estab- 
lishment ; and, folhiwirig his ‘rule of doing justice,* as he I 
stated in a letter to Jenner, had rewrved for him the 1 
honour of ‘ extra-corresponding physidan.* Jcnncr j 
eliiied the ofiered dignity, and wrote to Lord Egremont I 
his iihjections to the plan proposed by Dr Pcarsmi — ^the , 
man who had denied and distorted his experiments— • 
and declare*! firmly against any compromise br contra- 
diction of his own views. Altliough a fierce war was*' 
tJien raging, the fame of the new remedy found Its way | 
ts^ the continont. Drs Odier and reschin of i^neva | 


1 1 adduced in his ‘ In(j liry ;* iv-iccotid ]iarty denied tJic 
, ; merit of, bringing forwar*l a fact which had been long 
; rknown in obscure places in the country ; a third affirmed 
I that everything relating to ibhad yet to be discovered ; 
i aqd a faui(:h, that tlu* discoverer’s opinions were worth 
: nohfksg— that he had originally obtained the vamne 
! virus from another practitioner; and, even admitting 
I his rqasons, the protective powers of the new remedy 
; ' would be lost after the lapse of four yesrs. The de- 

! * It Is now ka(»wii * that ttiqre at lijost /wr jinhnals— «ame- 

! ly, the horse, .the cow, the sheep, un4 thoKoat— which are oUVictod 
j witha dleorder commuiUciihle to man, »tul capable u/ iM^curing 
' I him from what apic-m to boa malignant fonit of the saina die- 
J ease. * 

I’-T* JT— T-Tir-' 


wrote and lectured on the subject: and in the two 
following years l.'iOO persons were vaccingted in; that 
city. It was known in America before it had been 
heard of in Paris. Dr Waterlumse of Massacliusatte 
first madu the American pahlic acquaiuted lyijA it, 
through tho medium of the newspapers, 

Curious in the Medioat Line* Tlie ^‘eshlunt Je(|^li^n, 




persons among their own coimegiiMis. ' At tlic iiiAme * 
time it reached our colony of Newfoundland. ' < 

Soon after, a vaccine tustitution ik^ O^ned in Pariy, 
Biiporintehdcd by coinn>ittees appoihm th obtain precise 
information, through whosq. labours the salutary renvedy 
was made known tlfrougbout EranesL The Spanish go- 
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vcrmnent, in 1800, took up the que«tum Tirith ^traor- Few even of ila frieniA took^he pains to make them- 
dinary ze^, and fitted oat an expedition to eonvey tae- selves well aequainted with the principles of xh« new 
cination to their SoutH Amertcan atonies. In 1801, 9k^ method. A ‘faction’ of physicians got np a spirited 
mission was sent to cam it to Gibraltar and Malta*, and opposition in the papal states, and reported that vac^ 

iiUlw* same year DrWiukcraccompwiied Sir Ralph Aher- einafloni had been forbidden ^nd a^doned' in Ei%- 


Few even of itefrieuiA took^he pains to make them- 
selves well aeqaaintod with the principles ot ihe new 
method. A ‘faction’ of physicians get up a spirited 
opposition in the pai^al states, and reported that vac-^ 
eiuafion had been forbidden %nd a^doned in £ 1 %- 
iand. The most ridiculous and absurd reports weire 
published. A lady complained that, since lier i]|pughter 
was vaccinated, ‘ s|o coughs like a cow, and has grown 

fkll iktrAf* K<w]ir.’ (injl i.i ■ 


crom by ’s forces to Egypt, and vacranated great numbers land. The most ridiculous and absurd reports were 
of tlic troops. It was also introduced at Palermo, where, published. A lady complained that, since lier i^iughtjw 
in the preceding year, 8000 persons bad died of small- was vaccinated, ‘ s|o coughs like a cow, and has g^wn 
pox ; and into our vessels of war by Dr Trotter, phy- hairy all over her body and in one part of the dountry i 
sician to the fleet, who said, in one of his letters, ‘ The the praedice was discontinued, because those w)io ‘ had i 
fJeunorian inoculation will be deservedly recorded as one been inoculated in that manner l»ellr>wfrd like hulls.* [ 
of the greatest 'blessiiigs to the navy of Great llritain A Mr Gooch of Su gldk had, with his wife, vaccinated I 
that was ever extended to it* It was eagerly welcomed 611 patients, ‘of which he observes—* In spite of all igno- \ 
in Germany : and the suctjessful vaccination of Princess rant prejudice, and wilful niisreprcsentations, this won- j 
j J^uisa caused its effective introduction into Prussia, derful discovery is spreading^ fur and wide in this { ' 
the result of which was, the foundation of a Royal Ino- cpnity. 'I ho first people tte inoculated in Hadlcigll 1 . 

! oulation Institute at Berlin. In Vienna, the use of the ySiTc absolutely pelted, and driven into their houses if 1 
' new” remedy was at first forbidden, having been con- they api)earcd out.* 1 ; 

; founded with small-pox inoculation : the restrictions The sagie arguments that had been used nearly a 1 
! w'ere, however, soon removed, and some of the most sue- century earlier against small-pox inoculation., were di- . 

ccssfuf experiments jx»rformed in that city. At Brunn, rooted against vaccination ; while, in Switzerland, pas- ; 

I in Moravia, a philanthropic nobleman, Count Hugh dc tors were recommending it from their pulpits, the most ' 
Salm, exerted himself, by the distriiiuting of rewards uncompromising hostility was shown in other places, j 
and treatises, to disseminate the pra<itice in that part of Eiirtnann of Frankfort undertook to prove from Scrip- | 

' the empire. A temple was erected, and dedicated to tiire. and the writings of tlic fatiicrs, that ‘vaccine was^j 
.Tenner, in which his birthday is still annuallj” cele- nothing less than Aniiclirist* Sermons, abounding in ! ■ 

1 brated. invective, were preached against it I’lio leading phy- I ; 

In 1801, the. vaccine w^as sent from Breslau to Moscow, siciun of Philadelphia pronounced it to he ‘ too l^astiy • | 
yt'hcrc the empress-dowager ‘ zealously promoted the and indelicate for judished society.’ In Liter years, the 1 
new practice,* and desired that the name of Vaevinoff celebrated Cobliott also denounceil it, in his sledge- ; i 
should be given to the first infant— a female— subiiiittctl hammer style, as ‘ beastly,’ and unfit for adoption, 
to it si»© sent a diamond ring to .fenner, with a letter Dr Rowley, a ])bysician of Jiondon, wjis perhaps more i 
signed by her own hand, expressive of * her gratitude to violeift in his. attacks than any other opponent ; and ' 

him who rendered this signal service to humanity.’ his work is so far useful? as it gives us the sum of the 

Jeiiner replied, that the iini>orijil favour was not for arguments used against vaccination, and shows at the ' 
him siouo; *it will he felt by the whole world; for same time to what extreme lengths individuals may be 1 
sanctions like these will inaterially tend to cxtingui>b carried by iui8|i()n and prejudice. The doctor scf him- j 

• preiudice,’ In Denmark and Sweden, so ctleclual were self up ns ibcAliero of anti-vneeination; for which ho j 

I J.: r i .. . O ...icns .xC nf ! 


the measures taken for the propagation of the antidote, 
that the snuill-pox was oxtiri>atc<l, and did not return 
for twenty years ; and in VVirtemburg, penalties were 
exacted from all those who neglected vaccination. 


formed a society to examine all eases of failures, and of 
small -pi.*x after vaeematioii, which he condemned as 
a ■ greasy, horse-heeled project. The sooner cow-pox 
•infatuation is abandoned in tot(\ fo niiicb the lietter 


, Tenner himself oftdSrcd one thousand guineas towards for society. . . The world luts been viper -broth mad 
fitting out a ship to convey the vaccine to Asia, when it — tar-water mad —magnetism mad — cow-ik)x mad. . . 


had been delayed by the parsimony of the government. Cow-pox devastation — -all supported by ignorance, ■! 
It reached the East Indies in 1801 ; and the physicians at knaviTy, folly, aiul false faith. . . Tho.se will be con- j 
Bombay corresponded with the discoverer <m the subject, sidcred the greatest enemies to society vriio longest'. 


Bombay corresponded with the discoverer on the subject, sidcred the greatest enemies to society vriio longest 
The co-operation of the Brahmins, and the favour of the ])ersist in stfeading the criminal anti murderous evil. . . 
natives, were secured by a trick. A short poem was Chase from their houses all who propose vaccination . . . 
written in Sanscrit, on old paper, purporting to be of Glaring tyr.'inny, to force vaccination on the poor. . . Tho 


I great antiquity, and to have been early known in tiic w’orlil di 
country, in which tho remedy was recommended; and into the 
j apiiealed directly to the religious feelings of the natives, fiiscly bli 
I as the ‘wonderful preventive’ was said to have been always 1 


world didliot require cow-pox; the cow-pox w'as fori-ed 
into the worhl. . . Earth truinhhuU and Heaven pro- 
fusely fched tears. . . The rn(}.st excellent physicians are 
always modest, candid, and unassuming whilst vacci- 


originally deriveil from n cow. It w'as carried to Africa nators are ‘ intatuated visionists,’ who pursue an ‘ irra- 
hv wav of the Mediterranean: and in 1802, Lorfl and tioiial and dc.stru(*live practiee. AVild, light-headed 


by way of the Mediterranean; and in 1802, Lorfl and 
I^ady Elgin, being then ou a tour, successfully intro- 


tioiial anil dc.stru(*live practice. AVild, light-headed 
adherents, wb.o have diftingiflshed themselves by igno- 


duced it into Turkey, Greece, and the Ionian Islands, ranee.’ The doctor appears to have exhausted the : 
The matter w aa sent overland to Bagdad, on lint secured vix’iihulafy to find terms for the expression of liis abuse, i 
between glass closely sealed, and dipped in melted wax which was not uiijiroductive of evil. It was proved tliat, j 
until it became covered by a solid hall, then packed In although vaccination >vas pcrfoniicil gratuitously at the ! 
a box with paper shavings. It arrived safe, and sue- Bh^iusburj^dispcnsary, yet not a single person apjdicd * ; 
ceeded at the first trial. In other iiistamajs, the matter during .sov Jal months of the year 1806. An able reply | i 
■ was found to be efilcacious after twice crossing •4he was publihlicd by a surgefti named Blair, who turned | \ 
Atlantic, and retained its virtues during a tedious the tloclor’.s weapons up^ hiinsclf, in a pamphlet whose j : 
mission througU tiie remotest provinces of the Russian title Avds quoted from one of his learned op]>onent fiery j ; 
empire to the borders of China, paragraphs : it was entitled ‘ The \’’nccination Contes^; j 

The progress of tho ‘extirpator* was such, that in orMildHiim!iiiity,Uea8^, Religion, and ’Cnith, agairfist h 
I802.it was stated, in evidence before a committee of fierce, unfeeling FcriX’ity', overkeariug loG|>lcncc,]iior- u 
t-he House of Commons, that 2,000,000 of persons ihad tified Fride, aud Desperation.* • ' 

then been vaccinated, of whom not one had died of tho Tho attacks on the invaluabli^ discovery were, at 
. sfi^^ion. These numbers were, however, but a small the same time, vigorously carried on in other t^uarlers. 
ptbpdrriou of what,they might have been, had the prac- Wo should \\c at a loss to understend the motives 
tice'of vaccination been allowed to have free course — of so nmi‘.h hostility, did wc not see something of the 
unopposed Iw ^aorance» prejudice, or selfishness, kind in our own day, iq the sneers oecasionally be- 
'Though there were many to do justice to thie Sm- stowed on novel matters of science. The cause, how- 
mortel di8ooyery,'yet ahqftt of others, on fery slender ever, triumphed. Ribaldry* scorn,^Bnd abuse, hate 
^nnds, raised a fierce and damorous opposition.^ /dwflidlcd down to a mere echo* aim are scarcely or 
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i never heard. The glor;}' of a ^at i]^ ig ever at- | 
tended by envy, Tlie nations of antiqwty vonld have 
j raised altars to »Tenner’s memory, or stamped his effigy 
I 01 ) their coins— as was the c^c in some of the stuyjs uf 
I Greece, and was done by the citizens of Cos in honoar 
i of their countryman Hippocrates. Cuvier said, * If vao- 
j cine wcpe the only discovery of the ep^och, it would serve 
I to render it illustrious for ever.* « 

, Part of Jcnner*B reward was in the letters he received 
. from all quarters of the world, filled Avith expressions 
of grateful reverence, and anticipations of the benefits 
of his discovery. His enso was b# >ught before parlia- 
i xnent, and, not without opposition, tlie Minf of Ti.3{),000 
was voted to him in tAyp grants. It was proved that, 
had he kept vaccination a secret, ho might have made 
ji.20,000 a-year ; Imt he A\^rkod not for liiinself. 
clianofcllor of the exchequer said of it, during the de- 
bate, that it was * the greatest, or one of the most im- 
portant, discoveries to liuman society tliat 4*\'aa made 
since the creation of man.* 

But far greater the reward, in the consciousness that 
lie iiad saved to t))c world millions of lU^es, and secured 
jmmanity from its deadliest destroyer. It is not what 
Avc undertake, but Avhat wo accomplish and confirm. 

- that constitutes glory. Jemicr died with the title of 
henefaetor to bis kind. In the words of Ills friend Dr 
Lcttsoni, * His claim is that of liavinjf nmUiplied the 
human race, and haiipilj' invoked the gojldess of health 
to arrest the arm that scatters pestilence and death 
over the creation.* His is one of tho.-.o English names 
with which intelligent foreigners are, as might be cx- 
I pected, most familiar. Often have such per.sons, taken 
i to "Westminster Abl>e 3 % and told that it is devoted to 
I the names of our great men, Jtsked for the monument 
j - of Jenner. Strange to say, while much military pro\vc.ss, 

I noAv 0 / little account, is tlicre recorded, tliis tniU* great 
and meiiioniblc man is Avilhout his stone, and likely 
long t<i remain so. i* 

. o 

TIIK TIIUKK EillKNOS. 

[Fi’om a volume <»f little heart-wnnii piecj-s, lireathtiig the vewu 
' feelinifK ef oiir tiirc*. by our fru-uJ Caivilln l-iulmin. <»ir and 
^ ConiJKLll.V, liOTUluU. ltrt'i.,1 

Thkkk were throe friends —that is to say, 

They were incn iiux-tinK every d.iy ; 
firasj>in,^caclj otlicrV liuuds willi earno-t |iiV‘,Mire 
Ihmii tlic mart, or in the hours of IciMire. 

The eldost liiul a l.'u'ge and finely -tenij tn-A h''.'?*., 
afuu IhouifhtHiii whioli tlie vMuld Jual 
And as the mountuiim are tlio iir!,t to w 111 
A dawniiift yl iry ore the day heum, i: 

IIo saw to ira( e his life-eijait on a 
Of nimplu Rruinlcur meet foi such a 111:111. 

His acts oft puz/.hsl woilUlinfrs, vvlio, ywii know, 

Itat-liUo, are bliiuh-d hy the lumnday glow 
Of deeds to which they eunnot ihul iho clu<iv 
Of doublt; motive 4 )r u wlllhti view. 

Aiul yet astnnnntaiu B»n-A»AviiH^ovM»\viirdh cTcrp, 

Till o’er the plaiii the gmierous clay- beams hwocii. 

Bo from thu licight of his gro.it soul vv cro caught 
fioino iieerlosB lensons hy example taught. 

* put/ says tlio reader*, * to these three ccreut fri- .idj,, 

I cannot oeo which way your htory tondM.’ 

Futiciico; and >c.*t, poicbance, when nil l.s told,., ^ 

Meuningf or moral you may not hehoM ! 

Of station, fertune, equal all had honji, 

IJiit to thc\youiJgfi* two came Tossi*h imforoseen 
(Jeneroiia and prompt,!. he first vgOi open hand 
Mfylo fi)« hia fortune to thch- joint comiu.aiid ; 

Bayint;, * It ia a gift or loan, it luattera not, 

• Accoi^ing to the chances of youy.future hit.* 

A test of friendalifp bravely, noU*y borne ; 

tliou^ the theme to niiich less trite and AV'orn, 
as hard— 1 own not (intUv-* 

To take with grace, as to bestow aright, 

Favours tike thla; which try mind nietal moru 
Thai^bioldlng life with life amid the battle's roiir. 

One was profuse of tbanka; yet you might epe 
fie bit Ifuhalf'pcevislity, 

And to his olreeks the chafed uivl foverish blood 
j fiient fitfully its tcll'tale flood. 

' The other sidd, • ||od bWs tbee 1 * fervently ; 

{ * God knovpi, i Would have done the eanid for then.* « S 


And several signs stood out in strung relief 
fTo mark the twain ; but, to bu brhvf, 

The one u slave, In struggling to ebcajic. 

Broke up his household gikls of every (4i:ipc, 

To melt them— ilk. hlahe.iri— into one figuro rudo 
Of inon&ti-ouA mien, whicb he («al1cd Grutitudo: 

Until, Aolf-tortured by his hideous guest. 

Day brought no jieaco, and night no rest ! 

The othur one wallird upright ns Avhen he 
First knew his friend In all equality. 

There was no HcrvUo crouching; no revoke 
Of differing thouglils he once hud frwl y spjd o 
(For e’en .-is discords harmony may inakv*, 

Fo kindred uiintls some difForoiit 'Views nuiy take). 

The only chain the (rold 'twixt them Imd wrouuht, 
Drew' them more near, and dean'r friendship brought. 

* Chul k nows, I oiild have done the sanio for thee ! ‘ 

* I Iinow ho would ho VO done as much for met' 

AVu-j felt— not snid—by each n-wiK-ctlvely. 

An unsung unisio to tiioinseivcs most dear, 

As one may biloiit i-ead a page, not huu*. 

The \\rithing slaA'c know nought of such s'weot iteaiM*; 
11i.*4 vifdt.s shorten, ond at lust they ocaso. 

Ah for the lender, if his thoughts be told, ^ 

lie niourus to lose a friend, and not liis gold. 

I'nto the other once he siiid, ‘ Your words are Irmi. 
You've to.'iited nie; but I Jiavc tested you ! 

Jt pains my luxirt to know he could u»t comprohi nd 
Tho rights and pleasures of a faithful fueiuh* 

‘It chuueos,* said the third, * that you and I 
Do iiudeiMund eiioli other porfeetly. 

Dut fr:iiik1y tell me, do not you opine 
That, out of cveiy hundnxl, iiliioty>mnc 
Of ixKir ni.inUiiid do not know how 
T’.itlu-r t’ iiceept a fuvmir. or a lioou bestow ? 

No mutter what on FrieudHh ip's shrine tlio ohlidiou. 
They riiriuk in hoiTor from an ohligiilion ! 

Fo litile are the tios et hiotUerhootl 
lift wei 11 earth’s ehildrcu imdcrhi<.oil • 

Fri few who seem siieii fhoughfs tt) undorKitiind. 

'I hut 1 eouhl count, upon tho fliiiiois of one hand, , 
AVifh 1\'hoin T know siu-li bonds miglit be, 

And glu* or lake all equally, 

AVithuut disturlijiiiee of our sclf-re-pcct. 

Or wuiio rejpet tin curkuis might deteel.' 

‘ *Tn very sad ! ’ tlio llrst one siiiiiiug eiii d : 

‘ (JodN gifts we iihist unequally divide. 
lloAV blfill we. teticJi ouo hninau hrotlierhood ?’ 

* Trust (it'd ! and ti’u-.t tho miiiht of doing good * 

Tlie 4-1 her » n‘iwer(’4l. * Tliei i-'s a 4.ln#ii 4lrik\vs near 
(Alay c>4‘H grow ‘•Ironger ere the noon appf'ar, 

Vot some 1 kii4»w' tliai not e’en jmw cun he ar 
Trulh'« struggling beams that pierce this murky airM 
Why, 'tib 11 ulii.le.*.omc sign, ytm will aver, 

T Uiit even \4>u and I cat* thus e4)nfcr!’ 


iiiSK OF Tin; MirhtiUAYT<: family. 

The first- diving-bi'll avc read of was nothing bnfc a very 
larj^o kuLtle, imspendcd hy ropes, Avith tlio mouth dowu- 
wanh’, ami plunks to s-it on, fixed hi the middle 01 ’ its <*oii- 
cavity. Two (iivcks at Toledo, in 15?iy, nmclo an c.xi'.eri- 
iiient with it btToic the Kinjunor Charles V. They ilcscciide4l 
ill it, Vith a lighted candle, to a ounsiderahle depth. In 
KiJlif, William J‘h»pps, tho fiun of a blaeksiiiith, fomiccl a 
prq’n-et for iinloii fling n rich Spanish f-hipsunkon the c*iaal. 
of Hisjianiolu. Charles IT. gave him a vc.ssel with eveij- 
thing iiecobsary for Ins umJertaking ; hut. being imsiiccc.ss> 
ful, he returned in great poverty. He then ondcavouriMl 
t4) j.rooure another vessel ; but failing, he got a •nbfioiip- 
tiou, tt» whieli the Duke of AllAcmarlo contributed, lii 
IMiipps set sail in a ship of 200 tons, having previously 
migiigcd to divide tlic profits according to the twciitv 
eliaroM of which the subMcriptioii consisted. At' first, ail 
his labours proved fruitless ; but at last, when lie sccjned 
almost to despair, he Avas fortunate cnongh to bring up .so 
inui'li treasure, that lie retamed to England Avith tho vahm 
of L.200,000. Of (his .sum he gbi about L.20,(KK), and the 
Dulrn of Albemarle fj.ftO,0aO. J^hijips wo» kniglited by the 
king, and laid the foundation of the tbrtfinusoT tho present 
noble house of Mulgruve. Since that tiinc,- ^ving^bella 
have been very often employed. MiaQO^ine. 
No. 1119. * « 

l*uhlt<3he4l ]>y XV, and B. CHAiSl»Kns, High Rlftet, EdlnbUiwh" (also '* 
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FOUK-AND-T\YENTY HOURS AT SMYRNA.* 

It must be* almost impossible for those who have never 
had g.n opportunity of visiting eastern countries, or cx* 
lK*riencing a greater degree of summer heat tlian our 
own temperate dimfjite can produce, to any idea 
of tlic marvellous brilliancy of those striking land- 
scapes wlien the noonday sun is pouring down his full 
splendour upon them. It is but seldom, indeed, that 
persons habitually resident in those regions ever wit- 
iie'^3 such a sight. 'J’Iictc are few admirers of nature 

• sullieiently enthusiastic to brave a roup de soleiL or a 
brain fever, one or other of which fatal consecpicjices 
are too oflen the result of inc.iutious exposure. Yet 
alliioufth it was on one of the most sultry days in the 
month of May that we lauded at Smyrna, I tliiiik any 
oiKMvoiihl hav<‘ risked a good deal to havc,v nnes.M'd 
tlio seeiic which gradually opeucil upon us as we ap- 

• proached that interesting spot. Sky, earth, ami sea, 
all were bathed in one flood of light; and the full blaze 
of an unclouded sun at once illuminated ami embel- 
lished the beautiful Asiatic shore and the picturfS(iue 

; city which lay before u«- Only one dark sr>ot, wbith 
even that flatning orb could not brighten, gav(» eflect 
to tlie landscape; and this was the (^ore of sombre 
cypress-trees which, spreading over the si<lc of the 
'■ hill almost to the sca-shorc, marked out the jMo.s]cm 
i cemetery. There are few. if any, of tluj eastern cities 
I more deeply interesting than Smyrna ; the very name 
1 mu.st at once suggest its principal c laim for a more 
I than ordinary share of attention ; and in fact it is only 
1 ill reference to it, as one of the seven churches of 
Asia, that the more prominent features of its present 
I condition become so remarkable. Vrom its central 
; jiosition, as well as from its ooimnercial influence, it is 
' the resort of perbons of every country and demfhiina- 
; tion, besides being the resting-place of travellers to 
■ j many dilferont quarters ; and, in consequence of this, 

I I believe there is no place where so many ditrerent 
religions arc not only tolerated, but firmly cstab- 
i lishcd and flourishing, in perfect harmony with each 
other. Mohammedanism is of course tlic religion of 
the country, but its various sects are berti more than 
. usually distinct. Judaism greatly prevails~thc Hebrew 
jKipulation being numerous, and the members of the 
Armenian chundi scarcely less so. Then there is the 
■ Gueber, or fire - w'orshipper, whose adoratioq of the 
sun is at least less astonishing here than it would 
Ij be in England: the Greek; the Roman Catholic;* the 
' Nestorian; and many others, which I have neither time 
1 nor space to enumerate ; besides n consideralSle number 

I ^ * Wo luno indebtoq for thl» pcippr to tho same lady who lately 
I graced our ptmes with doHcriptious of tho Slave Market of Coii- 
; itantpople and the llarcm of Igircdoen Pacha. 


^f l*rotcstants from all parts of the globe. There are 
several lOiiropcan families which have become natu- 
ralised uh Smyrna ; and notwithstanding the lapse of a 
generation or so* they cling with the greatest tenacity 
to the manners and customs of their countries, and in 
many instances have preserved the purity of their faith, 
both in dixitrine and ritual, far more perfectly than it > 
now exists in. the lands whence they brought it. Re-* '' 
sides all this, Smyrna is, as it were, the focus of the . | 
nuiucTous branches of missionary societies in the East, | 
and it is consequently inhabited by a vast iiuiiiIkt of j 
Americans. It was my favourite plan, that we should j' 
<;ndeavoiiP to visit all the places of worship to which we ! 
could gain access in the city ; but we were on our way j 
to tl|^ Iflaek S(‘u. and the steamer only remained four- 
i *i!id- twenty hours at Siqyrna, which was undoubtedly ; 

I loo .short a stay for so interesting a place, and rendered > ' 
my project scarcely feasible. 

j \Vc had s(;j^r(ely anchored, when the fact that we ■ 
had passed, '•within the last twelve hours, from one 
quarter of the globe^to anoiliiT, was brought with full 
conviction on our minds by the arrival of sundry mt)st 
Asiatic-l'oki ng figures, whose manners and ajipear- , 
'aneo aflbrdcMl .. striking contrast to the Greeks t>f the 
clas.^ical island (;f Scio, wliudi was the last place we , 
had touched at. Although nothing could be more pic- • 
ture.Nqne than these fine-looking, majestic men, with j 
their black eyes, long beards, and dark ^)Uvc com- 
plexions, tlt-y were merely ‘ valets de place’ come to 
oiler their services; and it seemed very strange to hear ! 
them, in ilieir llow'ing garments and heavy turbans, 
talking iJeneh. English, and Italian with tho greatest 
eaxc. The jirocess of going on shore appeared to us 
one of considerable difficulty ; for the only means of 
transjiorting ourselves and our luggage was in boats, so 
extremi'ly smalf and narrow', that we fancied the weight 
of one i)crsoii would Ix^ufliftent to capsize them ; but 
as there w as no alternative, wc consented to embark in ; 
a sleiider*little caique, wliicb, though it danced on the , 
waves as if it had been made of India-rubber, certainly ' 
bngight us safely to land. NVe had so many friends ; 
and near tynnexions in Smyrna, that we scarcely felt ; 
ourselves in a strange eoigilry, as w'c walked, accom- j 

panied by tliein, to the ly)iisc of i^adamc W , whose j , 

kind hbspitality was to save us from the inijeriqs of a I ! 
night ill a sni-disant Etfroi»ean hotel. The streets, ns v j ; 
all eastern towns, were i|rty, dark, and narrow ; but wc I ' 
w’CTO too much delighted with*the endlesit varig^y of 
costume, to think citluT of the rough stones, the | 
heat of the sun, from which we weftj only pnvtiglly pro- i 
tected by the projecting balconies and canopied stalls. 
IVe passed along the whole length of the ‘Street of 
Roses,’ scarcely finding ^inie to ask ta what nation ; 
each fantai'tie figure belonged. There w.xs .the Arme- . 
Ilian, w ith his imrn>w', straight robe, (|pd his black head 
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•.dress, which I can only deizribe at an ctij^ous square 
cushion ; .the dervish, with his blue mfntle and higli 
conical cap ; the Cossack, with a perfect mountain of 
fm; on his head ; and numbers of v^omen, with t|fclr 
white or black veila and huge brown cloaks. 

The house of Madame W— , to which wc were 
•going, I'^as in the Quarticr Erano, like most otlitT 
good httascs in that part of the town, v tis surrounded 
by a large court filled with trees, the cntriinco to wliicli 
was by a stone passage, so long and wide, that we fancied 
ourselves still in the street, until tfhe ponderous gate 
was closed behind us. AVo v.’ere not, sorry to remain 
quietly under shelter for several hours, till the heat had 
ligated; hut as soon as th% streets were somewhat ip 
shade, we set out to walk to the Bridge of tlie (\iravun.^ 
which is the fashionable evtming proineTuido in Sinyrnaf 
To reach this' spot, wo laid to traverse almost |}io whole 
t-own, in fact but a continuance of ill-p;ivcil streets. It 
is tbe custom of the Smyri\iotc ladies (ratber a singular 
one, aciconling to our ideas) to ])ass tlu* evening in tlie 
open air, at the doors of their lujuses. Amongst tb»‘ 
higher classes, they even Iiave tlieir vestiliulcs arranged 
*for this purpose, with ottomans, cusliiona at no allow- 
ance, and tables loaded with sweetmeats and all sorts 
of ‘ fricandises *,’ and really they lo(’'ke»l ro charming, 
as they reeliMed in graceful attitudes, laughing and 
talking together, in tiudr little red and g<dd caps, .sluwt 
velvet jackets, and silk petticoats, tliat we were quite 
disposed to approve of a practice which tb.ns cnabkd us 
to judge of the f«r-faincd beauty (‘f the Smyrniotc 
Avomen j and I must, own that, except in the island of 
Nnxo.s, which T think unrivalled on tbi.s score, I lutve 
never seen a greater collection of IoacK* fact-s. \Vc 
eoidd not, liowcv'er, pay them all tbe attcjtioii tbty de- 
served, from the a cry evident i\t«j' Ssity of taking care 
of ourselves in tlie narrow stivi.-ts *, for the 'furks treaUd 
UH with indiObrence; ami T think they wamld n ally have 
walked over us qiiihi coolly, rather than give themselves ' 
the trouble of making wt>y. AVo hud especially to keej* 
clear of all the rnagnilicent Osmans and Miistaphas wlu' 
eame jogging ti>wards ns, mounted on little miaerahk* 
dtmkeys, aiid looking most pompously rhlienlous Avitb 
their solemn faces und ponilerous turbji*«.s, wihose AAcigiit 
alone woukl have seemed sutlieient to have ov»*riH)\vered 
the wndclied animals tlicy rode on. The cbang<' avc,'^ 
delightful when wo t.aerged from the stilling «i^Miosi)here 
of the town into the lanes Avliieh led through green Ajiie- 
yurds, and beneath tbe]»lensant shade of mulhorry-trees 
to the bridge ; nor (iid we find the 'walk t<jo long, thoiigli 
the distance is considerable from the Qdartiur ITranc. 

This much-vaunted bAdgo derives its name from 
the number of caravans that hourly pass over it on 
their way to the iiit<‘rior of the country, and is remark • 
able only from the extreme beauty of its position. It 
is high, long, and narrow, stretching over a clear ^iid 
rapid stream, and surrounded on all side/^by magni- 
ficeut old tree.s. At a shork distance rises a green and 
vine-clad hill, whoso ijnimmit Jis eroAvned by a ruined 
castle^ whjch, though picturesque, Ls of no grcilt anti- 
I lyiity or interest. On the one •side of the river*— the 
' refreshing murmur of whose A|*iters has, in this sultry 
I lani^u chaefu we neve/'oould imagine elsewhere — nnm- 
J berleaS^iittlc e.stablishmeiits have bci*n erected, wdiere 
j cofibe, ippea, ices, Stc. are provided for the prorne- 
J nadcrs,'%Qd chairs are placed under the trees, that they 
• may sit luxuriously in the shade, and partake qf these 
refreshments ;• and hero doc^ the whole fashionable 
! world of Smyrna congregate every evening^ to walk and 
j talk, to see and seen. On the other side of this ijar- 

■ :* L/ 


row stream, but a few yards distant, silent, desolate, and 1 1 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness, lies a vast Turkish . 
hurial-ground, extending inuc'h farther than the eye j 
fnn reach, and possessing, in the highest degree, the | 
luetiircsque beauty for which those cemeteries hqye ij 
always been celebrated. It was impossible for the most * | 
unimaginative mind not to be struck with this singular . 
sight: that little sparkling river, dancing on its way 
with, on the one liand, life busy, gay, and frivolous; 
ami, on tbe other, death in its most solerrui gloom and 
stillness I We deternuned to vi.sit both ; but we chose 
tirst to insi>cct the portion devoted to the living; and , ; 
certainly it jircscntod life under a novel aspect. Every- i ! 
thing that retained the true * souleur locale* was delight- j j 
fill, especially the portly Mussulmans, seated in a circle | . 
on their rich carpels, smoking gravely, and emitting | j 
it short .sentence oiicc in half an hour. But amidst m 
the crowds from every nation that surrounded us, i 
there were not a few wlm laid claim to being thorougiily ! 
Knropeanised ; having, in their own opinion, arrived at ' i 
tills happy consummation b}" caricaturing outrageously j \ 
file rarisian fariiiori.s of the last season — ^just as they ; j 
arc apt to do in provineiid toAvns at home; though 
nowhere could the glaring mixture of colours, and the j 
indesiTibiibli* hats and feathers, liave looked so absurd ' ' 
as when contra.sicd with the native costume^iaiid suf- li 
rounded by that truly Oricntiil scenery. We AU're . ' 
Avatehing a group of 'I’urks who were supping together • 

- e:ich one partaking in turn of a greasy ball of rice, j 
Avliieli Avas adInini^lC^cd to him by the head of tbo* ', 
party, Avho?e green turban distinguislied him as a de- ; • 
sccnilunt of the jirophet — vdicn an exclamation from one i 
of onr omn])UMif»ns altracted vuir attention to a caravan i 
that A%'as crossing tlic bridge. 'I’he procession was ; 
lu‘a«!cd bv a little, M)ber-lo(>king donkoy, unbprdcned, | 
and without saddle or bridle, which led the way Avith | 
great sagacity ; and notwithstanding ids humble appear- j 
aoeo, wc wore assured that, Avithont his assistance, the ' 
drivers would have found it impossible to have* induced ' 
tbe (‘aini'ls to pvi>ceed. Next came a long and almost in- j 
lerminable line of those huge animals, walking in single 
flic with that slow undulating movement Avliich is so * 
pei'uliar to their species : they Avere heavily loaded, and 
each one was mounted by bis master, who guided him ; 
merely by the voit’c. 'The long train, with its gay cast- ! 1 
(Tn dresses, liad an .admirable efleefc a.s it Ai'ouod under . | 
the trees and across tlie briilgc: it was altogether in ’ 
IMTfcet keeping with tl)C landseapo. We watehwl them I 
till the last camel, of wliich ilierc Averc sonic flfteeu or .• 
twenty, liad disappeared, and then avc also crossed the ' | 
bridge, in order to explore tlip ceTuetory, 1 1 

'I'tic distani'c wr.s but short Aviiich separated the ’ , 
haunts of tlio living from the dwelling of the dead ; yet I ■ 
scarcely had avc penetrated ii few steps into those ' 
thick shades, w hen aa o found ourselves shut out com- j ! 
pletclv from all sight or sound tlmt told of humatvlife, . 
and iS the very midst of tliat most awful of all deso- j i 
l.ation — a solitude jieoplcd Avith the ashes of those who i 
-were and are not! Around us, on every side, dark 
and silent, rose an interminable forest of gigantic cy- 
press-trees, so closely grouped, that even the light of '• 
day could scarcely penetrate amongst them, and spread- j 
ing on and on in unbroken gloom, till the eye b^auie ! 
liewildcrcd in attempting to limit their empire ; and 
lx>ncath, yet more intermiiiable, yet more sad and silent, 
lay the forest of tomb.s, each cold white stone strangely 
distinct in tlie surrounding darkness, and yet so innu- 
merable, so thickly strcAvn uptAn the earth, that a chill 
struck on the heart at tlie thought of how immense was 
this population of the dead. There was not a sound: 
for flic summer breeze, passing tlirougli the ucibending ! 
brandies of the cypresses, drew no murmur from those 1 
mournful trees, and the slanting rays of the setting sun, j 
as they shot- at intervals across tnq graves, made the i 
turbaned ntonumentt Itxfir, in tlie faint gHmmering light, 
like the pale phantoms of departs^ Oach one watdi- i 
ing over lys oAvn Blumtering ashdik We sat down* | 
among the tombs to wait termination of sunset, [ 
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vrhose influence tre felt-ln the fleepetiine ehadowe round 
us ; though it was rarely, that ve a glimpse of 

tiiat fading glory, or of the Softer light of the risint 
moon, ivhose silrSr crescent, apj^aring among the trees, 
aihply compensated for the entire absence of twilight. 
Monsieur V— read to us the inscription on one of the 
I graves near us, whose highly-gilt monument and painted 
turban seemed to indicate tliat the dust it contained 
had onco been honoured of men. It stated tfiat this son 
of the -faithful had, throughout a long life, so persever- 
ingly performed all the outward acts of devotion in which 
the religion of the Moslem consists, that ho w'lis most as- i 
suredly wandering even noAv Avith tlic dark-eyed liouris 
by the shores of that lake where lie the sparkling bowls 
filled with the water of immortality. To me, iti that 
vast abode of the dead, which in its dc(p si illness 
seemed so far removed from the Iiopes and fears of 
human life, it ivas quite painful to be recalled by this 
pompous panegyric to the gross atid lowering ideas with 
wliic4i tho Molmmmcdans have clothed even the lieaven 
of their dreams ; for their creed does not allow the soul 
to disengage itself from the trammels of the ilesh, even 
in their hoixj of an immortality beyond the grave. It 
is a very characteristic trait of "this people, the rare with 
Avhich a little basin is seonpj'd out on the .stone of cA'ery 
grave, to catch tlie rain-water, Unit the birds nmy come 
and drink; thus carrying out their princi phi of universal 
charity CA’cn aftCT death. We left the cemetery as hoon 
riRS it was dark, ]):igsirig on<‘o mure through the merry 
groups who were jirocectling liomewanls, each one 
(iarrying his little pai)er lantern to light liis steps as 
lie w'eut along. 

Before six oVlock the next morning wo wore all 
astir, anxious to aceomplisli what wc could in the 
short tihui allolt<.'d to us. Wo prooeodc<l fn'st to the 
bazaars, in search of some of the beaut ifid Smyfniote 
embroidery, which is noAvhere els<> to he found. .These 
bazaars arc }i.<« spacious as they arc interniiuahle, and 
their shops displayed the produce of every part of the 
ghiho. Wc entered into several of thorn, finding eaeh 
furnished Avith its Persian carpet.s, and comfortable 
cushions phuiod round the wall, where wc were iiuitert 
to sit and drink cofiec as long as ae cho.se. Ihit tlie 
nio.sfc interesting sight, Avhcrc cverytliing was now and 
picturesque, w'ere tho traders who had <!omo from the 
interior of the country, and who, Avith their singular 
dres.scs, Avild gestures, and strange di.alcot, attracted 
much of.our attention as they stood in groups rouml th.e 
scats of tho uioriey-(;haiigcrs, or at the stall of the public 
weigher — his balance and Avcights being in constant 
requisition for the grains and spices Avhieli fonnc<l the 
principal part of their mcrehandise. 

T was A’ery anxious to gain lulmittancc into a mosque, 
Avliich is as difficult in Smyrna as it i.s easy in Gonstan- 
linoplc ; and accordingly proceeded to one of the largest, 
in hopes of being able toclfcet an entrance Avith th?* liolp 

of Monsieur V . Numbers of Turks were collected 

on the Avidc steps Avhich lead to the three principal doors, 
and round the fonntains, Avhere they performed their 
ablutions before daring to enter Avithin tho sacred pre- 
cincts. As soon as avc had passed the railing wliicii 
enclosed tlie outer court, tliey hurried tow’ards us, with 
the evident intention of opposing our further progress. 

Monsieur V addressed them in Tiirki.sh; and for 

some time lus utmost eloquence Avas only met by the 
most nugry refusals ; at last, however, they consented, 
willi very snrly looks, to admit us, provided wc Avould 
take ofif our shoes ; nor would thoy even allow us to sub- 
stitute slippers, as is the custom at Constnntiuoplc. None 
of the party Avere disposed to undergo tlie pimanc# of 
Avalking in this manner up the stone stairs excepting 
myself; and 1 therefore entered idone, but not unt'd 
each of tho Turks had separately knelt doAvn to ascer- 
tain tliat I really had, In all sinoerity, complied AvitU 
their request. The mosque Avas extremely large, divided 
Into tliree compaftments, th/ oentro of A^'hich avm the 
most sacred, and separated^from the others hf a few low 
steps:' At the cast end, much in the same position as 


the altar in Christian churches, wa$ a rep^septatioir of 
the tomb of ^le prophet, and near to is Vaa a sort of 
pulpit, from whicli a portion of the Kotaii was read 
every day, From tho vast dome-shaped *r6of hun^ a 
lohg rope, supporting innumerable® little glass lAmps, 
and various strpge-looklng ornaments— such ns os- 
triches* eggs, hog^B* tails, &c. ; and in the centre weife* 
inscribed the seven names of God in 1*urkisb, I'erSian, 
and Arabic, forming a large circle of gilt letters. Thd 
floor was entirely covered Avith those Iveautiful littid 
carpet*? of Aviiicli even one is considered a treasure else- 
where. A, few early worshippers akto sijattered here 
and there, bowed towards Mecca, Avith their foreheads i 
toiiidiing the ground ; and, difficult as it is to attract 1 
tjie attention of a I’urk wh'>n engaged in his dcvotioul, | 
aiy entrance roused them all. 'I’hey starinJ at me for ' 
\^h moment in utter amrizeinent, andilicn simultaneously ' 
starting from their knees, crowded round me, vocife- ! 
rating afld ca'cm throwing themselves on the ground, to 
as^certain if 1 had not already desecrated their sanctuary i 
hy walking .'is though on common ground. The mullah; 
through whose infinence I had been admitted, came tb • 
m}' assistance, and showed them that I had left my ' 
shoe.s outhide, upon which they returned to their places, ^ ‘ 
though with look.*? of great discontent. I was standing* ; 
near the j>riiM‘ipal door. Which At as wide open, and so t 
l.irgc, as to aftord fi view of the interior of the mosque ! 
from the street; at that moment a Fienrhmati, who waa 
on hoanl of the same steamer with oiirselvofl, liappening ! 
to pass by, saw me there, and imagined that any one i 
might enter ut w'ill. Jle therefore earni* up the stairs, ' 
and luid advanced to the door, Avhen he was observed hy 
a man, app.arcntly heloijgirig to the mosque, who Avas 
S’ j ping the carpets. 1 suppose he Avas already exas- 
I perate?! at my pri hcnc’c; but he had scarcely perceived 
tins new' intruder, than he uttered a howl of rage, and 
seizing a policy A^lnch stood near, he ran at l?iin with 
I it in the ino>,t fenn’iDiLs manne 'fhe attack was so ' 
iiudden and so dctri’lnine?!, that the poor Frenchman 
liad no time to collect Ins ideas; he ejiU’uhitod one 
faoit ' Miscrieonh’ !’ then tumbled hcjid -foremost down 
•the .stairs, and di’*appeareil in a Avhirl vind of <iust, J 
.soon after made my (‘xit also, but in a quieter manner, ! 
and w’o then tijrnc<l onr .steps in the direction of the i 
JcAvish synagogue, which, to r?»y great delight, Mon- j 

sicur V Jiad jiroiiiised I should visit, as l^e Avas well i 

acquainted with one of the rabbins. 1 

Tins syiiaj 'gn? is in a cr(»w'dc(l part of the town, .ami ' 
so hcriiiiied in by bonnes, that it is not easy to distin- ! 
guish its yntward form ; and the more so, as it is stir* ; 
rouiidtjil a high Avail. We Avere admitted at a side : 
door, whiwe we Availed a few iniinites till Monsieur 

V returned ith the Jiahhi Micliaiil. I <U) not think 

I CA'cr saAv a more pleasant-lookiiig per.son. He AH'ore j 
a hi.gh black f;^p, Avith a hxisc robe and inner gar- 
mc*nt of striped silk ; his haiij, unlike the generality of 
Jews, was quite fair, nfid combed baek from a broad 
(qien fore^iead ; and his long beard did not at all detrai'.t 
from his youthful appearance. Ilia manner v-as full 
of quiet dignity, thougli perfectly unassuming, and his 
A'oice was peculiarly sweet and IoA»-t«)ned. lie con- : 
ducked us tli?' stairs, and, unlocking tiio door, ad- 
mitted us iJto the ayna.irogiie, Avith Avhich, to say the 
truth, I Avas inueh di.saipjioirjfed, though it Avas totally un- 
like any other place of Avyrshii> I lad ever eeeii. It was? 
a large *squaro room, lighted by narrow AH'indowsi, and 
surrounded by seiits made of plain ucav wood; for it 
only been recently built^ Ae former building having been 
destroyed in a late conflagration.' Iia the cJ^tre was »i ; 
small "platform, raised a .^'av steps, and enclose<in'>y a 
I high close railing, hung Avith thick curtains of crimson 
sUk. These the rabbin drew back, and we saw h small 
t^blc, with a covering also of silk, embroidered with gold, 
on which were laid the books of the Pentateucli, and 
A^rious parchments inscribed Avith Hobrdw characters. 
At. tho upper end of the room an ample enrtain con- 
cealed some object, apparently too saev^ to be exposed 
to -A^Av ; and the 'rabbin hioked so uneasy Avhen we 
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I approached it, that wo could not yeajtare even to divan^ on which the dervish was seated in great state. 1 1 

! incpiiro what it was, lie showed us tl^ garments of He wore the conical cap and flowing robes of his sect; | 

I the high priest, wliich were kept in a largo iron chest, and really his long beard, streaming down to his waist, | 

and which w'ere both magnifleent and curious. Tly^re and his solemn countenance, impressed me with a very 

1 was the linen ephod, the embroidered robe, the breast- sufficient idea of bis vast wisdom. A large box streid . 
plate, and the girdle — ^the two lattej were engraved beside him, filled with curious old parchments j and the 
-w’ith th6 sacred words. We had noJ time to examine divan, as well as the platform beneath, was strewed . 
many minor details in the arrangement of tlie syna- with books of all kinds, fn the lower part of the room , 

■ gogue, but it was altogether less interesting than I there were a number of astronomical instruments, and 
expected. The rabbin invited us most earnestly to go various extraordinary-looking inacluncs, of which X i 
; and rest a few minutes in his abode ; and Monsieur could not even divine the use. The only other inhabit ; 

; V persuaded us to agree to hirf' req\iest, as lie said tant of the room was a younger dervish, who, though i 

j his house was one of the most Ixisiutiful in Smyrna, and seated on the same ottoman, evidently felt much awed , 
j well w'orth seeing. We had merely to cross the street in the presence of his superior, and s^t stroking his ; 

I Ij# reach the door, .and, aljer ascending a wide stone beard in silence. The sage decidedly thought it beneath : 
j staircase, we entered into a large hall paved with marbld, his dignity to exhibit any astonishment at my appear* ; 
i and abundantly furnislied w'ith ottomans and carpets*, ance, and he returned my salutations in a most ni:i,|estic i 
i The upper end of the room w'as entirely occupied by manner; though I was much amused at the sly glance 
I three immense windows cut clown to the grtfaiid, and he fixed on me wlien he thought I did not observe him. ; 

opening on a flight of white marble steps, which A chair was placed for me in the, outer part of the | 

I led down into one of the loveliest little gardens imagin- room, ns he could not allow the infidel to approach ’ 

I able : the light was almost obscureil by the clustering nc^arcr to him, or even to ascend the steps which led to 1 
I j vini'.s and thick rose-bushes ; and the fragrance of these his seat. After the usual complimentary speeches, ' 

* ! and other plants, the cool shade which they produced, coffee was brouglit, which I was forced to swallow, much i 
! "and, above all, the refreshing murmur <»f tlic fountains, against my will, as it was without sugar, and excessively j 
i certainly rendered this a most charming abode. The thick, ile then took out his writing materials, which ; | 
i rabbin’s Mufe, who came in with refresliments, was a he wore, according to the eastern custom, in his belt, , ' 

I most suitable inhabitant for such a dwelling, for she and received iny letter from the younger dervish, to 

I was really a beautiful woman, with all the distinguish- whom it had been transmitted by Monsieur V , , | 

j ing features of the Jewish race. Though less dignified with all due formality. He read it, then solemnly ' 
j than her husband, she socincd gentle and amiable, and bowed to me, as an indication that he understood it ; , 
her dress was parti cul;irl 3 ' becoming — the bright green ho next proceeded to take a small sheet of paper, which , 

I handkerchief which bound her foreliead showing off to he laid on the palm of lus hand, andl)cgan to write, ;! 
great advantage her clear blabk eyes and dark com- using a pen made of a recil. It seemed to me impos- i ] 
I)lexion. We remained with them for some time, and sible to form a single letter in this position j bnt in the j j 
after seeing the interior of this family, wo no longer course of a few' niimites he presented me with a tratisU- |j 
M'ondercd at the high respect in which »jhe .lows arc tiou of the manuscript in Persian, Syriac, and Turkish, !' 
held in Sm>rna. We lefttlunnat last, (to pay a visit and the writing of eaoli separate eharacter was a perfect ! 
wlfich, for me at least, bad no sina^l attractions. model- This was all I required, ns it was easy to el)- | 

I had received a letter written in Arabic, of w’hich tain a translation from tlie 'J’urkish. Put the good • 

I W'as anxious to procure a translatuiii, and Monsieur dervish seemed to think I ought now to make myself 

V found, after many inquiric.s, that there was but agreeable to him, and he commenced a conversation 

; a single person in Smyrna to wlmm 1 could apply for throiigii the medium of Monsieur V , who acted as f 

! one with any chance of success. This was a Mmerable interpreter. Pirst he asked me qiicstums innumerable 
] dervish, famed for his sanctity and learning, who waa about myself, my family, and my whole liistory past j 
universally resorted to for advice, and whose wlsdtirn and present. Having then ascertained that I belonged 
i and kuowledg-c were supposed never to be at fault, to that very distant and barbarous island of Great 
i; Tlicre is a very attnietive ilegrco cf mastery c.m- Ilritain, he tiomposedly begged that 1 would give him a 
!| neeted wdth the sect of dervishes; their origin, and distinct account of tlic government, laws, religion, and 

I the exact nature of their peculiar tenets, arc not, as institutions of that country, w'ith which, he assured 

i far as 1 could learn, precisely known ; but^ they arc me, he was wholly unaequainteil. My companion 
< I everywhere held in high estimation. The di cing and l.iuglied outrighi at my hx)k of ’despair at this tAor- 
howling dervishes live together in monasteries, w hiidi bitant demand ; tiiid as we could distinguish from the 
I are in many points sinnlar to those in lloinau Ca- windows tby stcamiT which was to carry mo aw’ay with 
I tholic countries; but the sage we were going to visit its cliimivy already smoking, ho pointed it out to 
did not belong to either of tlvise onfer.'!, and there- the dvrvisli as a reason for terminating our vi.sit irn- 

fore lived quite alone. 'l^Iom^eur V thouglit it n-odifitcly. He seemed very reluctant to let me go; 

liighly improb.ablc that he would consent to rce-eivc but I at last rose, and having made him a flowery i 
the vi.sit of a lady — an event whicli I'crtaihly never speech, which he heard most graciously, I prepared ! ' 
could have occurred in his life before ; but as my to go out. ITc then turned witn considerable energy I 

anxiety was priucipally to obtain a' translation of my to Monsieur V , and asked him to bid mo stop one ■ 

. letter, I was quite willing to w'ait till tliis hc^ae,- monu-nt. I complied, and extending one hand towards - 

I coinplished. We soon reacheti the jdace, ^ small soli- me, wldle he raised the other to heaven, he uttered, in 
■ tary house on the outskirts^bf the town, and my com- the most impressive manner, what seemed to me to bo 
I panion went up the g narrow, stair, and disappeared, a short prayer, as it commenced with the words, ‘ Allah ’ 

feaviivg n\B, too happy to escapAt from theHiuriiitig sun, il Allali I* The younger dervish and Monsieur V 

I voider the cool matting that shek<;red tlic terrace, in a listened to it with the greatest reverence ; and when bo 
j feV minutes he came back, la]^,t:hiiig heartily', and told had concluded, my friend translated it word for word ' 
me tiiat th<>old dcrvirf»i was ij. the highest state of ex- to me. It was a blessing, solemn and fervent, which 
citoirtea^t at'tbe idea of being v/sited by a Kuropean lady, be bad called dowm upon me ; beginning with saying j 
and that ho would wyiingly translate my letter, if 1 would that, infidel as I was, ho prayed of Allolr to hear him | 
only co.c.ie in and let him see me. Two negro slaves in my behalf, and, with the beautifully figurative- lan- 
held up the curtain wdiich hung before the door, and I guago of the East, asking that my voyaga through life 
entered the ‘sanctum’ of the wyse man. It was a room to the etornal shore inigiit be brightbned with suosbinc 
of moderate Sf^c, with a large recess at one cud, three as gay as that w'liich now smiled on my journey to my 
sides of which were of glass. Several steps, covered native land; and, above dll, that tho"= most secret wish . 
with a splendid ]^rsian carpet, raised this part of tht of my soul \night be gratified. The solemn manner in 1 
room above the rest, and it was alinoct filled by ajligh which tliis prayer was utteted by the good old man 



made no irmall impression on me, and J was no^'^riy 
to carry suoh a blessing away with me, when, a few 
hours after, we left Smyrna with a calm sea and a fair 
wind on our way to the Dardanelles 


MIRANDA HURTADO, OR TITR DISCOVERY 

OF PARAGUAY.* 

BT PKRCY B. ST JOHN. 

On the first day of January 1516, Juan de Solis sailed 
up H river wliich he called January River, now liio 
Janeiro; thence he journeyed south many miles, and 
discovered the mouth of the Rio do La Plata, on wliose 
shores ho was killed, and barbarously devoured. Uii- 
alarnied by his tragic fate, Sebastian Cabot, in 1526, 
with several ships, contiinicd the disiovcry of the , 
couidry ; and, after journeying up and down the waters 
of that vast land, which extendwS from Brazil to Peru, 
crojsted in the interior a fort, on the river Zacarannii, or 
Terceiro, which was known ns Cabot’s Tower. After 
some tinie, this famous admiral, who had previously dis- 
covered Newfoundland for the English, departed for 
Spain in search of succour, leaving Nunez dc Lara, with 
a Iniiulred and twenty-six men, in command of the fort, 
known both by the ihamc we have just given, and as 
Spiritiio Santo Fort. 

Nunez de Tjara no sooTier found himself alone with 
his men in the centre of a wild and unknown country, 
than he began to take such precautionary measures as 
he thought necessary for his protection. The situation 
of the fort was admirably adapted for defence against 
the aborigines, who had as yet no other arms than those 
wdiich their own ingenuity had enabled them to devise, 
and which were amply snfli(!ient both for defcisci* aiid 
aggression amongst the various nations which occasion- 
ally met in arms one against the other on the plains of 
the I’arana and Varngiiay. Their numbers, however, 
were great, wdncli made the hill on which the tower was 
built of no small value, while the stockade which sur- 
rounded all the various buildings >vas no less w'cleotne. 
At the foot of the slope w'as a snjall plain, stretching, 
out for a mile before it mingled with the forest, while 
between the fort and the river, which the Indians called 
Zacaranna, and the Spanlarils Terceiro, lay a marshy 
expanse, thickly overgrown with canebrake and brush. 
Thus fortified, and surrounded by brave men, to say 
nothing of a small battery of cannon, Nunez de Lara 
might readily have been excused had he considered 
himself impregnable; but the valiant and yet careful 
old Spanish soldier was not yet satisfied. Amonj^d 
his peoidc were five European women, and several chil- 
dren ; one of the former being Lucia ^Miranda, the young 
and beautiftil wife of Sebastian Hurtado, his lieuUmant, 
and devoted friend and adherent. This lovely Andalu- 
sian had left her native town, where she was t V reign- 
ing belle, and the just pride of her family, to follow the 
uncertain fortunes of lier husband, who, smitten as many 
others w’ere with the love of discovery, and the hope of 
falling in with mines of silver and gold — which Para- ! 
guay and its neighbourhood was niistakingly said to 
abound in — had embarked his whole wealth in the ad- 
venture of Sebastian •Cabot. Thus W'as the new world 
peopled, posterity reaping the benefit, which w;is in 
general denied the pioneers of civilisation, simply be- 
cause they expected too much, and threw away the solid 
■advantages which lay at their feet, to follow chimeras, 
the fault of many in less remote times, 

, When Nunez de Lara gazed upon the beautiful and 
nappy Mirai^da— happy in the aifection of a noble and 
gallant husband — ^his heart misgave him oilen tlAit the 
^ tnist whieli had been imposed upon him was by far too 
BeriouV greater precautions than had already 

'* * Theftiilowlog narrative Is^ue In every detail, if w«aro to 
oreifit tliohtatorf^of Faratptay^^'be Hurtados are still well known 
In Uiieuds Ayrw as merrhants, niid iclato to tba travoUer witiM 
prkle this record of their anoestors. 


auggested tl^mselves to nim were necessary. Afte# 
somo thougl^ ho came to the decision of making a 
friendly alHaime with a great and powerful cacigue in 
neighbour^od. Accurcyngly an embassy was sent, 
With much i»o™ and many preseats, to Mangora, the 
chief alluded toawlio governed the vast and numerous 
tribe of the Tin aucz. ISIangora, flattered by She liberal 
donations sent Isfm, and the attention paid hijn by the 
Spanish governor, reciprocated his good wishes, and 
promised all that could be desired. Ruiz Mosehera, 
who conducted tliis diplomatic mission with so much 
I credit to himself i nd advantage to the station, returned, I 
after four'days* absence, with the above gratifying in- . 
tclligcncG ; to which he add^, that Mangora would tlie i 
next day himself pay his return visit to the cxcellwit ! 
, •General Nunez de Lara. ^The worthy old soldier, oe- 
I lighted at the success of his enterprise, determined to 
receive the Paraguayan king with becoming suloninlty 
and niff OR ty. The CHiinon M'ere loaded; and, early on 
the auspicious morning, the w hole garrison assembled 
under arms, dressed in the very last stylo which, at 
their departure, had been in vogue in Spain. It is true 
the elolh was somewhat faded, and the worse for wear, 
while many imperfections were, to Lora’s great grief, 

> visible in the other appointments of his soldiery ; but to 
a siivage, uninformed eye, the aspect of things was 
magnificent, and Lara could suificiently read this in the 
cacique’s wondering gaze. Nor had the Timbuez been 
at all wanting in adornment. Many a streak of paint 
had been addfid to their ordinary embellishments ; while 
their heads, plucked <»f hair, except where the centre tuft 
stood erect, their bodies pricked by flints, their varied 
coltjurp, their ornaments of shells tinkling round llieir 
belts, tlieir ears and lii« adorned with stones, their eye- 
brows eradicated — all gave them a w’arlike, though not 
very Amiable ajipoarancc. A grand banquet had 
prepared in {ho princ.ii>al apart ment of the fort, at one 
end ui widely presided Lam, at the other Miranda. De- 
K])itc the novelty all they .-aw, not a sound escaped 
the Indians until they discovered the beautiful Andalu- 
sian, and then a universal exclamation brought the rich 
blocwi mantling to the cheek of the wife of Hurtado. 
The Timbuez haJ never beheld anything equal to this 
lovely apparition ; ft>r Ltiei.a had "added to her native 
charms all tliose which her sex know' so well how* to 
draw from a (‘ii refill and exquisite toilet. 

The banquet proceeded, while on both sides the 
S]ainim;d^»and^Tiinbuez vied with each other in mutual 
acts of courtesy. The liidiiins, accustomed to their 
own simple food and utensils, were surprised even at 
the seal ty siiow which was made by these hardy exiles ; 
wliilo tje various iirins exliihitcd by them excited their 
wonder and envy, their own being simply the bow and^ 
arrow, and a fish-bone dagger, called inacami. At 
length, however, the feast comdiided, when Mangora dis- 
misseil his wiAriors, and signified his inteulion of pass- 
ing a few* days with }iis i^aw friends. Lara, delighted 
at the confidence exhibited by the Timbuez chieftain, 
liad lii|i) conducted to a chauiber, where he passed the 
night, his followers returning to their camp in the fast- 
nesses of the Tucuman hills. The next day Nunez dc- 
vpted to a foraging expedition, on which duty he took 
the grc*flfl\r i»ortion of his troops, leaving Mangora to 
the charge ol‘ a dozen ipen and the fair ladies of tho 
garrison, 'fo this arrangement the Indian appeared no- 
thing li.atli, showingVii every fxissible w^ay his increas- 
ing admiration f >r {ic grace and beauty t)f Miranda. 
At length, after the iW evening meal, when the tenidits 
of the fort were all e^ged 1| watching for the return 
of tlic foragers, Man^iwa found himself Mono ;^ith the 
wife of Hurtado, llislusually calm aspect (Ranged at 
oiiec ; and rising from a couch skins wdiich had been 
provided for him, he a])proachcd Miranda, ffltd in the 
few broken words of Spanish, which hatl rapidly spread 
amongst tlic natives, aided by signs, declared his true 
reason for remaining lA^hiiid to be love for her. The 
. ^ wily chief painted in glo'wing colours his loft v position, 
Jaud intimated his desire to inaki Lucia his queen. 
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The iilariued vrho saw Ifew earliest wm thp passion 
of this untutored sa'/age, and hpw dreadfu&ight bo iU 
Consequences to lior and slie Iqvedf stToTC to laugh 
oiT his protestations ; and at filling his brow* 

darklning and bis bVack 03'e kiudliug ul^der the iullfi- 
enoc of disappoiuttnent* boldly resolved /.o smother tlie 
Tiinbuez’s, hopest by stating how deartff she cherished 
her Itusbaiid) an^ how hateful were tlidL propositions of 
the Iiidiah. ^ Mangora, who understood not tlio influ- 
ence of a tic, which is one of the greatest boasts of 
civilisation, and which outweighs all the fancied advan- 
tages of savage life, chiefly chimerical and visionary,* 
remained alone, llis feiitnros were inflamed by rage 
and fury ; which feelings, lunvcvcr, gradually gave way 
to those of satisfimtion, ns Ife dwelt intently upon hopes 
wHCch he had evidently not sttJed. liy the time Sebas- < 
iiau Hurtado returned witli Lara, he had entirely era- 
dicated from his countenance all trace of anger, and it 
was with a clear and open brow that he inviicd the 1 
husband to pay him a visit, with his wife, in liis village 
on the slope of the Tucuman. Sebastian could not 
refuse an ofler made so gracefully, and it was at once 
accepted ; and not many minutes after, be related the 
RiTain^Muent, with a smile, to his spouse. Miranda 
tqrned pale, and at once seeing through the policy of 
the wily savage, unbosomed herself of the whole to 
Jiara and her husband. Ilorritu'd at the suit, and filled 
with forebodings, Nunez, who blamed his own o\er- 
eaution as in fault, would have at once seized upon the 
Tirnbuez, and kept him as a hostage for the good lui- 
haviour (jf bis people. The council of olflccrs, however, 
dissuaded the worthy general from so doing, and ineau- 
while Mangora departed. 

For some months the king of 'nucuniaii continued his 
attentions, though Miranda never showed luTself, and 
S. bastian, umler various pretences, deferred his ' ]»ro- 
ni .<ed visit, Mangora, however, apja;ared to have for- 
gotten the very existence of tiie ](»vely AmlaluMian. as 
he never once alluded to hi'r ahso'icq, and fc(*eived llic 
exem^cs of the hiisbami in good In this manner a 

whole winter passed, when, towanls the spring, provi- 
sions grew scarce, 'fhe Tirnbuez. who otcasitmally 
broiiglit a supply, had not been seen for ten <lays, and 
famine threatened the camp. At this juncture Sebas- 
tian Hurtatlo, witli Kuiz Moscliera and lifty men, started 
on a hunting expedition up the river, as much in the 
hop.O of reliexv,iig the vest by their Jihsenee, as of bring- 
ing ill fresh provcmk'r for tho.< 5 e who reinainc^jl l^ehind. 
Game, however, iieing plenty at sonic distance, it was 
more than probable the journey might he afteiidcil with 
bchefichd results. Nunez de Lurn, therefore, \ aw hi.s 
brave lieutenant ami friend depart vith satil'ietion, 

I ' which xvas further enhanced by the appearance, \vithin 
I u piw hours, of Mangora, atterrded by thirty men louded 
, with eatables, and a large quantity of a native iutoxi- 
; eating drink. The king iutimateil that, kcaring of the 
acarcity which pnivailed anxjng lus brothers and allies, 
he had brought them suflleient to keep famine from the 
tower of Cabot until the return of tlie foraging (^N^iedi- 
tion. Lara, deliglilcd at so timely a succour, thanked 
the nioimrch of Tucuman warmly, and invited him to a 
banquet, of wliieli his own presents formed the prlncipqj 
ingredients. Mangora and his followers ai^eptcd so 
agreeable an ofler with alacrity', and at dusk Che feast 
commenced. Carried away by such unusual good cheer, 
and deprived of reason bytthe deeiA^rauglits they quaffed 
of native wkic, the Spaniards prolonged their sitting 
until midnight, when Mangora a signal for whicli 
his warriors long been waitlR. Up rose the Tim- 
buez, da^liing lighted toroies amid the wooden 
tcuemeuT^fell upon their cntertKiners, while tliousands 
of sav ages^ concealed ki the marsh, burst upon the de- 

* The writer cannot but feel that an}* advauce towards oirillsa- 
tiou In HavagCB Is so nnich gained, llis personal oaperlenue nowr 
niado him aware of^nytbing In unokiUecd life which counter- 
ualiincos the ^noranco and brutaiiiy which iiininTy ottond It, 
opinion is the Mtmo m that ospreonud by the cdliors, No. 929, 
old series, in a note ou tlf; pretty talc of Couram^ ^ 


voted garrison. The Spaniards, encouraged by Uio j 
gallant? Nunez do Lara, wand defended themselves | 
w^ili a desperate valour, wliicli drove their as$niliints r 
to the very stockades. But hundreds of flpcsh savages j 
poured in, and the whites began to diminish rapidly i» I 
numbers. When the confusion xvas at its hpight—when j 
the whole fort was in flames, that rose crackliog gnd ' 
with clouds of dense smoke to the skies— -when nought -a 
was heard but tlie groans und anguish of the dying, | 
mingled wfth the shouts of victory and the cries of the ,j 
vanquished — Mangora rushed from tlic inner tower, j 
bearing in his arms his prize— the lovely Miranda., j 
Lara now stood alone, his faithful soldiers being all < 
dead around him, and he himself pierced with Umu- 1 
nicrablo wounds. At the sight of the triumphant dilef, | 
'whose savage passions had caused all the scene of dead* . 1 
^jation around, Nunez felt his w'holc vigour revive, and, 
dashing furiously towards the king, with one well-aimed ’ 
bl<»w be. stretched angora a corpse at his feet. Tho 
next instant he lay beside him. 

The victorious Tirnbuez, wailing over the loss of tlieir 
king, .slain in the very act of gaining the prize for which 
he had saerificcd so much, now took their departure, 
bearing with them into captivity Miranda and the other 
women. In half an hour silence and desolation reigned 
without dispute over Ihe smouMoring ruins of tho fort, 
until soon the sneaking wolf and turkey buzzard, the 
Hcavcngors of Aiuerie.n, came for their horrid feast, 
Flying in circles round the spot, carefully to recon- 
noitre, the Litter made no eifort to pounce upon their 
prey, but gradually settled down iu heavy groups upon 
the boughs of neighbouring tri es. It was evident tbero 
w'us still life upon tho plain, and tiuit the instinct of 

the buzzard w'arned it its time was not yt^t come. 

One .solitary, being of nil those so gay and joyful on 
the previous night rciuaiuocl alive — tlie gallant, brave, 
and devoted Nunez de Jiara. He was dying, it was 
true; hut such is the dread of all the, lesser creation 
for man, that not a fowl of the air, nor a beast of 

the Held, dared venture too close to the scene of tho 

Lite conflict. Lara had raised himself against the rg- 
luaina of a wood-pile, his face being turned towards 
llio river, where, on the previou.s day, -the fliililla of Hur- 
tado had disappeareil. As the old man hoped, tow'ards 
the afternoon Sebastian, who af.ir olf had discovered 
the Binoke of the conflagration, returned writh his men, 
and stood pale and trembling beside his chief. 

*My wife V cried the young soldier, gazing in horror 
on the terriblo consequences of man’s bad passions, that 
lay' around. 

‘ Is alive,* replied the dying Lara. * Mangora ' 

‘ In Ins hands?' shrieked Sebustiaii Hurtado; ‘ belter 
were slic dead.’ 

Lura was niiablo to reply for some minutes; and then, 
xvith much diflieulty, hi* succeeded in giving a detailed 
account ^f all that Ixad passed. The Imsbaud, whose 
grief was excessive, w’as somewhat relieved in Ida mind 
when he lieard that, the ravisher had lost his life in the 
very moment of victory; and, previous to working for 
Miranda’s deliveranee, devoted himself to his dying , 
friend, while Ruiz Moschera attended to the reiiairs 
which the fort demanded. Before uight, the spirit of', 
the old soldier departed, and he w'os buried upon a spot 
still known as Lara’s grave. The husband then. sntD* 
mooed all the survivors, and appointing Ruiz ' his 
lieutenant, departed alone in search of his wlfOi jafter 
leaving strict orders with bis men to intrench them- 
selves still more securely, lest the ruthless, ene,my. 
should once more sui'prise them. Ho wont uura|)V' 
amid tlie tears and iutreaties of all, who would hftVfir 
fain dissuaded him from bis solitary arid perilous 
venture. The difficiUties which HqjMo oncoun^o^;^-.. 
botli in tracking the retreating ^ and in 
food which sustained him on niieuteiiurise, irhuld ^b- ^ 
quire many pages to detail ; it must sufiBoe to say,, 
that at tlio end of deven dayn he cawe In sight of 
'’ iC Tirnbuez ^village, on.' the slope pf the Tucuman 
lls. Foot-sore and weary, theuituuotis hmsnd gazed 
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curionsl^r on t]iiQ place which served m thif prl^ to 
the wi& he to dearly loved. I'ho villimVai extenBive* 
being uompoBctl of a Bcrien Of vast sheOB, bOneath whictr 
dwelt enti^ claiMH*the whole being surrounded by a 
Padipart of fulxe.' Sebastian, who looked on flrom a 
Deignbonring wood, had scarcely concluded his survey, 
when he Oleerved one leave the habitationB/ at tno 
sight Of whom his heart leaped, and all his hopes re- 
vived with tenfold vigour. It was Miranda, ^strolling 
leisurely across the plain which divided the town from 
the' forest. ' To call her name, to rush to meet her, ntid 
to be clasped in one another’s arms, was the work of a 
inohicnt— a moment, however, of delicious happiness 
fur both* After the first transport of joy was over. 
Sebastian drew liis wife to the shade of the forest, and | 
there, after seating her beside him on a fallen tree, ad^ 
dressed questions as to her adventures. 

* Thank Heaven,* he said, * M angora is no more; his 
persecutions are not to ha feared.* 

‘ .^liis 1 my husband,* replied Miranda faintly, ‘ I 
have worse. Ilia brotlior Sinpa, now king, is as hate- 
fully pressing in his nitentions as he was hinisdf.* 

The unfortuiidte with then related to her grieving 
husband, that no sooner had Siripa, the reigning ca- 
cique. set eyes on her, than he had at once cx])rosaed 
a w'lsh to make her his wife. In the words of the judi- 
cious Jesuit wdio, amongst others, narrates tliis Hiiuru- 
lar history, * The new cacique, at the sight of Mirsitdu, 
jConceiVe'd for her the same passion which had proved 
so fatal to his brother ; Ik* res<;rved her alone for him- 
self from amid the little troop of captives, find had her 
at once pet free. He, moreover, informed lier tluil she 
was not to consider herself a slave, but might aspire to 
be queen of T\ieunian ; of course, he said, she could ni»t 
liesitatc *between a poor and powerless Imafiaii 1 and 
the chief of a great nation, who placed himself and all 
his people at her feet. Miranda had nothing to exitect. 
in case of a refusal, but to pa^s her days in wretched 
and hopeless slavery. fc>lio hesitated not a nmnieiit, 
however, between duty and fear ; she even gave Siripa 
such an answer as was most likely to irritate him, in 
the hope tliat his passion would change to fury, and j 
that, by killing her at once, her honour might be known 
to all as without stain or tarnish. She was mistaken. 
Her refusal added strength to tlic passion of tlic .savage 
monarch, and gave additional vivacity to bis actions. 
The cacique hoped in the end to overcome the re.sist- 
ance of this noble-minded woman ; and, in tlie mean- 
time, treated her witli an attention and even devotion 
of wliich such a barbarian was rarely thought capable.’ 

Such, in other words, was the extent of Miranda’s 
information, which would doubtless have Ix^ui extended, 
had the pair not both been suddenly startled from tlu ir 
dream of security by the prc^scnce of a dozen Timbiio/, 
M'ho surrounded them in silence, and carried tlunn I c- 
foru Siripft. That potentate was seated on a Spwdes 
of throne. His brow was contractoil ; his whole mien 
betrayed the furious passions which were now upper- 
most in his bosom. The sight of Sobiistiiiu Hurtado, 
whose existence he fain hoped alone stood between 
him (Old a union with Miranda, niused within him 
thoughts of the blackest kind, and, without hearing 
a vrord the young soldier had to say, he commanded 
him to be tiod to a tree, and shot to death with arrows. 
His followers proceeded to obey his orders. Tlie unfor- 
tunate husband was fastened to tho nearest trunk ; the 
bows were ready strung for their murderous office, 
when Miranda rushed wildly to the mouiirch’s feet, 
and witli idl the energy of a woman’s affectionate na- 
ture v^th' ynany tears and many protestations, begged 
the Hfe of hUh she loved. Siripa, at lengtii moved to 
- cbmpMsiou, relented from his purj^se, and commanded 
tliie to If released and brought before him. 

Sebiistiaii, would have thanked him, but 3inpu stayed 
his thimts with a savage sneer. * ’VVldte man, your 
•life is granted ybn, but yem lose yout wife for ever. 
,To-tnorrow you shall dcpait for the couhtry of the 
GudJ^curas Guhaas, my &U81 q; and if, in the mean- 


time, you atto^pt to speak %fne with the other, or are 
even seen in company, you both die/ ' 

With these 'wrds he dismissed them, pnrposcdy, it is 
supposed, leaviili; them free, Xo induce them to break 
through his ord^. He succeeded fully; for both Se- 
bastian and Miraida were determined to attempt that 
voiy night an esciVie from the power of their oppressor. . 
They accordingly hastily appointed a meeting, in tho 
hut which was usually occupied by Lucia ; and, as soon 
as darkness fell upon the whole scene, thither ^bastiail 
crept, to arrange v?ith his beloved their flight. It was 
decided to take plu( % an hour before dawn, after which 
the Htixioul pair lay down to seek that rest both so 
much needed. But tJio wifo of Siripa, moved by 
jealousy, had closely watchgj them ; and hastening to 
t^e cacique, informed him that they were together. 
It'iirious at tlie news, the king himself came to arrest 
them, and, wdiilc still under the influence of passion, 
ordered ^cir immediate execution. The fond pair 
resolved to die as they liad lived — devoted and true. 
’L'hcy, therefore, dismissing all hope from their minds, 
bent their thoughts on death. Sebastian attempted to 
console his lovely partner, but his voice failed him ; 
and both sat on tijc Ihresliold of their hut, gazing wdth 
glazed eye uj>orr the preparations which were being-* 
made. It was d-iwn ere all wore completed, and then 
they saw that the; wife was to be burnt at the stake, 
while Sclwistian was to be shot to the heart with 
arrows. Taking one long and last farewell embrac^J, 
tho faithful tiviiplc were dragged apart, and led each to 
tlioir apyioinled place, wlislc Siripa looked on with 
gloomj' i>ro\v and comprcssctl lips. Not a sign of 
cIchk/ocv did ha giv(‘ ; iodtod hj liad raised his hand 
IS llic fatal bignal, whcn’liuiz Moschem, at the hcadof 
his gallant Spaniards, an^* sii])]>orted by a hundred 
Portuguese cavalry, coinmanacd by Kdward Perez, from 
Brazil, ])i»iired out from the vooil. and attacking the 
Timbuc/, pul ihc whole lo fligld . Many lost their lives, 
and among.^t the rcst> Siripa. 

Thus were Sebastian Hurtado and Miranda rescued 
from the very jaws of death by the opjmrtune arrival 
M»f succour — an event which the v'orthy Charleroix 
treats as a special miracle performed by St Blaise, the 
patron of Paraguay. In a feiv liours the cavalcade 
retiinied tow'ards (’abot’s Tower, which they utterly 
destroyed, and then sailing down the river, established 
themselves in a safer position near the sea, •where they 
founded Bu^no^jAyres. 'I'o this day there live, in this 
place, the descendants of Miranda Hurtado. 


HOllrfCK MANN’S EDUCATIONAL TOUR. 

SoMi: of our r<‘:iiifcrs may recollect un account of the 
Kaui’.c Haus of Hamburgh, which appeared in the Jour- 
nal for .'lOih .^\fgu.^t hi^t A ear. It was extractcil from a 
report on cdut atiun in ^Eun^lx’, written. by Mr Horace 
2ilann, tho m'itiI.u v (jf tlie Board of Education in the 
state of Mashachui'Cii'. are gl.id to find that this 
remarkable diwuiment lias now Inm reprinted for the 
British public, under the care of Dr Hodgson, principal 
of #lic M»^j|janies’ instltniioii of idvcrpool.**' It H the 
pixiduiUifmJlf such a mind as, unfortpnatcly, wo see but 
rarely dcvotd'Nw the subject of education ; one express- 
ing, wc would s:iy, the higlust tone of moral and intel- 
loctualN'ultnic, and yc'/as careful respecting^ the prac- 
tical details of its subjjjct, as it is profoundly rcjjective 
on general aims and remits. 

The immediate objecjlff Mann in hia tour waa to 
describe* teaching arninAments, and mod& in use, in 
European countries, AvhiJi he thought might be advan- . 
tagcously transferred to his own. ms report ^ tliere- 
fore mainly of a practical character, and calculated to 
be direc’ly u.?cful to teachers, and all who have any 
charge in educational institutions; for which reason w'o 
strongly rtc'ommeml the present volume to their atteU- 

\ ♦ &{iiipk'ti, Marshall, an-l Co., LSntlon. -• 
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' tion. Yet siicli is the eliVracter of tlie^uthor's mind, 
that the 'whole reads like a philosophici^trcatise. 

A considerable jiortion of t)ie volumes occupied with 
mpnioranda’ori the schoo^ Of German^ which Mr l^ann 
describes as superior to tne chanictcr/V the existing in- 
! j stitutioiis of the country, but sucli must soon force 

I L improvc(nieiit8 in these, whether thJ governors choose 
I or not, We cannot go Into any colnprehensive view 

! ; of this subject *, but the reader, we think, may obtain 

I I some idea of the interest which the author imparts to 
; I all his details, by the following account of tlie manner 
‘ ! ill which he found geogruptiy tinglit in a Prussian 

I school. * The teacher stood by the black board with 
the chalk in Ids Imnd. ^Aftcr casting his eye over the 
I class, to see that all were ready, he struck at the middle 
! of the board. With a rapidity of hand which my ej<f‘ 

I could hardly follow, he made a series of those short, dk 
‘ vergent lines, or shadings, einjiloycd by map-engravers 
1 to represent a chain of mountains. He har scarcely 
' turned an angle, or shot off a spur, when tin? scholars 
; began to cry out — Carpathian mountains, Hungary; 

I Black Porest mountains, Wirtemberg ; Giant's momi- 
|l faiiia (Riesen-Gebirge), Silesia; Metallic mountains 
(Rr/-Gebirge), Phie mountains (Fichtel-Gebirgc), 

1 1 • (\ntral mountains (Mittel-Gebirgc), Bohemia, &c. &c. 

Mn less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand 
[ ' central elevati«)ii which separates the waters that flow 
north-west into the German Ocean from those that flow 
north inb) the Baltic, and south-east into the Black 
; i Sea, was ]>rcsented to view — executed almost as heauti- 
, fully as au engraving. A dozen crinkling stroke.s, made 
1 , in the twinkling of an eye, represented the head waters 
' of the great rivers which How in different dircttioiis 
} from that .nountsiiuous range", while the children, al- 
' ■ most a.*? eagxT and excited us though they hftil actually 
! ' seen the torrents <lashiiig down the mountain sides, 

' cried mU 1 i.inube, Klbo, Vistula, Oder, (tc. The next 
lonmout I heard a swHJessioii of small strokes or taps, 
80 rapid as to 1 )C almost indistingidshablc ; and hardly 
: had my eye time to discMur. a l.arge number of dots 
• iniole along the margins of the rivers, when the shout 
! of I/mtz, Vienna, I'rague, Dresden, Berlin, Ac. struck. 

my ear. At this point in the exercise, the spot whidi 
I had been occupied on the black board was nearly a 
eircle, of which the starting point, or place where the 
teacher first lH‘gaii, was the centre; but now a few 
additional strokes around the cireumfcrcnco of the in- 
cipient continent extended the moiiidaiii ranges out- 

I w'urds towards the plains — ^the children responding the 
i.arncs of the countries in which they respectively lay. 

i ^Vith ii few' mori nourishes, the rivers lloweV* onwarils 
! I towards their several terminations ; and by ailj^Hhcr suc- 
^ cession of dots, new cities sprang up along tlidfr hanks, 
i ; By this time tlm children hud become as much excited 

I I as though they had Ixieii present at a w^orld-making. 

1 1 They rose in their scats, they flung dlit both hands, 
]: their eyes kindled, and stheir* voices heeiime almost 
; ! vociferous, as they cried out the names of the different 

places which, under the magic of the. teacher’t crayon, 

1 rose into view. Within ten minutes from the com- 
! mcnccmcnt of the lesson, there stood upon the black 
! board a beautiful map of Germany, with its j^nountarus, 
i jirincipal rivers, and cities, the coast of German 
! Deean, of the Baltic and thcrBlack Sea^-aml all so ac- 
; curately proportioned, that 1 think only slight errors 
I would have been foufid had iYbccii subjected «to the 
1 test of a stale of miles. A parftof this time was taken 
• lip in correcting a few mistake of the pupils, for the 
{ teacher’s mind seemedfto be whis ear as well as in his 
hand ; ^id $iot withstanding ifk astonishing celerity of 
his mtr^einents, he detected^ erroneous answers, and 
turned ^)und to corifect them. The rest of tlie recita- 
tion conristed in questions and answers respecting pro- 
ductions, climate, soil, animals, &c. 

' Many of tjie cosmogonists suppose that, after the 
creation of the world, and wHen its whole su'tface was 
as yet fluid, tlie solid continents rose gradually from 
ucath the sea. Filst the loftiest tioak^ of the Andes^.* for 


instance, emerged from the dee]), and as they reached 
a higher and a higher point of elevation, the rivers 
rbegan to flow down their sides, until at last — the lofty 
mountains having attained their height, the mighty 
rivers their extent and volume, and the continent* its • 
amplitude — cultivation began, and cities and towns 
were built. Tiic lesson I have described was a beauti- 
ful illustration of that idea— with one advantage over 
the origimU scene itself, that the spectator had no need 
of waiting tlirotigh all the geological epochs to see the 
work completed. 

* Comp.arc the effect of such a lesson as^ this, both as 
to the amount of the knowledge eoirnniinicated. and the ' 
vividness, and of course the permanence, of the ideas i 
obtaincii, with a lesson wliere the scholars look out a 
few names of places on a lifeless atlas, but never send 
their imaginations abroad over the earth, and where 
the teacher sits listlessly down before them to interro- 
gate thorn from a h(x>k, in which all fhc questions are 
printed at full length, to supersede on his part all neces- 
sity of knowledge.' i 

All this must ho. equally new and interesting to the i 
^eater portion of our public. So, we thoroughly be- ; 
Hevc, will be the following account of the general con- 
duct and hearing of the Prussian teachers amongst 
their pupils, ft is even, w'e would say, affecting to 
hear of the activity and self-devotion of these most I 
usi‘fiil ministors, ]){iid as they generally arc below the ■ 
gains of many ordinary tradesnum. ‘ I liavc said that . ' 
I saw no teacher sitfimj in his school. Aged or young, 
all stood. Nor did they stand apart .and aloof in sullen 
dignity. They mingled with their pupils, jiassing r.a- ■ 
pidly from one side of the class to the other, animat- ' i 
ing, encour.iging, sympathising, breathing life into less , | 
active natures, assuring the timid, distributing* encour- 
agement and endearment to all. The looks of the | 
Prussian teacher often have the expression and vivacity ; 
of an actor in a jday. He gesticulates like an orator ; , i 
his body assumes all the attitudes, and his face puts ; 
on all the variety of (jxpresaion, which a ]>ubUc speaker ; 
would do, if haranguing a large assembly on a topic I 
vital to their interests. ! \ 

‘ It may seem singular, and perhaps to some almost 
ludicrous, that a teacher, in expounding the first rudi- 
ments of handwriting, in teaching the difference he- ' 
tween a hair-stroke and a ground-stroke, or how au I . 
may be turned to a />, or a u into a ?r, should lie able 
to work himself up into an oratorical fervour, sliould 
attitudinise, and gesticulate, and stride from one end of ! 
the class to the other, and appear in every w.ay to be us : * 
intensely engaged as an advocate when arguing au iui- j | 
portant cause to a jury ; but strange ns it may seun, it ' j 
is iievortlieloss true ; and before five minutes of such a -| ; 
lesson had elapsed, T have seen the children wrought up 1 1 
to an excitement proportionally intense, hanging upon ■ j 
the taacher’s lii>8, catcliing every word he says, and . I 
evincing great elation or depression of spirits as they ; | 
had or had not succeeded in following his instructions. 

So I have seen tho same rhetorical vchemeQC*e on the j 
part of tho teacher, and the same interest and anima- 
tion on the part of the pupils, during a lesson on tho 
original sounds of the letters—- that is, the difference 
between the long and the short sound of a vowel, or < 

the different ways of opening the mouth in sounding ! 

the consonants A and p. This zeal of the teacher on- i 

kindles the scholars. He charges them with his owm ' 

electricity to the point of explosion. Such a teacher 
has no idle, mischievous, whispering chBdren around 
him, nor any occasion for the rod. He does not make 
desolation of all the active and playfhl impulser of 
cliil&hood, and coll it peace j nor, to secure stillnUla 
among his scholars, does he find it necessary to. ride 
them with the nightmare of fear. I tarely saw a . 
teacher put questions with his lips albne. He seenia so 
much interested in his subject (though he might have 
been tcacliingthe same lesson for the^ hundred or five ’ 
hundredth time), that his whole body is in motion — 
eyes, arms, limbs; all contributing to tne Impression he 
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dosives to make ; and at the end of an hour, both he 
and hia pupils come from the work all glowing with 
es;citement. . ^ 

* Suppose a lawyer in one of our courts were to plead 
* an*lmiK)rtant cause before a jury, but instead of stand* 
ing and exteinimrising, and showing by his gestures, 
and by the energy and ardour of his wliole manner, 
that he felt an interest in his tlmme ; instead of rising 
with his 'subject, and coruscating with dashes pf genius 
and wit, he should plant himself lazily down in a chair, 
road from some old book, which scarcely a member of 
the panel could fully understand, and, after droning 
away for an hour, should leave them, witliout having 
distinctly impressed tlieir minds with one fact, or led 
them to form one logical conclusion — would it be any 
wonder if he Id’t half of them joking with each other, 
or asleep ? Would it be any wonder — provided lie were 
followed on the other side by an advocate of brilliant 
ports, of elegant diction, and attractive manner, wlio 
shou^l pour sunshine into the darkest recesses of the 
case— if he lost not only liis own reputation, but the 
cause of liis client also ? 

‘In Prussia and in Saxony, as well ns in S«;otland, 
the power of commanding ainl retaining the attention 
of a class is held to be a sine qua non in a tca('her*a 
qualifications. If lie lias not talent, skill, vivacity, or 
resources of anocilotc and wit sullicicnt to arouse and 
retain the attention of his pupils during the accus- 
^jtnnicd period of recitation, ho is deemed hi have mis- 
’ taken his calling, and receives a signifit'aut hint to 
change his vocation. 

‘Tiiko a group of Utile children to a toy-ahop, and 
wilncsS' their ontbursting eagerness and delight. They 
need no stimulus of badges or jirizes to arrest or sus- 
tain tiictr attention ; they need no quiek(Miing (d’ Ihcir 
faculties by rod or ferule, 'fo the exclusion of food ami 
sleep, they will push their inquiries, until shape, colour, 
quality, use, substance, both external and Internal, of 
! the objects around them are exhauated ; and ea(;h child 
will want the showman wholly to himsi'lf. Ihit in all 
the boundless variety and Ix'aiiiy of nature’s works —in 
Hint profusion and prodigality of oliarms with wliirli ^ 
the Creator has adorned and enrielicd every ]nirt of his 
creation — in the deliglita of iifTcction- in the ecstatic 
joys of benevolence — in the absorbing interest w'hicli 
an unsophisticated eonseicncc iiistinctivdy takes in all 
qiii'stions of right and wrong— in all these, is there not 
as miieh to challenge and oonimaml the attention of a 
little child ns in the curiosities of a toy-shop? Wluai 
as much of linimni art and ingemiity shall have b<;en 
oxpemkd upon teaching us upon toys, there will bo less 
difrerence betu'cen the cases. 

‘ The third eireumstniice I mentioned above, was the 
beautiful relation of harmony and alfcetion w’liich sub- 
I sisted between teacher and pupils. 1 cannot say that 
the oxtraonlinary fact I have mentioned was opt the 
result of ehamie or accident. Of the probability of that 
others nuist judge. I can only^ny that, during all the 
time meutiuned, I never saw .a blow struck-, 1 never 
heard a sharp rebuke given; 1 never saw a child in 
tears, nor arraigned at tlie teacher's bar for any ullrged 
misconduct. ()n the contrary, the relation seemed to 
be one of duty first, and then afiTection, on the part of 
the teacher — of nfiection first, and then duty, on the 
part of the scholar. The teacher's manner was better 
than parental ; for it had a parent’s tenderness and 
vigilance, without the foolish dotiiigs or iiidulgcm^es 
to which parental affection is prone. I licard no child 
ridiculed, aneerod at, or scolded, for making a mistake. 
Ou the contrary, whenever a mistake was made, or 
Utere was a want of promptness in giving a rcpl/, the 
jexpression of the teacher was that of grief and disap- 
pointment, as though there had been a failure not 
merely to answer^he question of a master, but to com- 
ity with the exiKictatioiiS of a friend. No child w-us 
ilisconecrtcd, disabled, or bereft of his senses through 
fear. Nay, generally at the ends of the imswers, the 
teacher’s practice is to •encourage him with the ex- 


clamation, “ {jopd,” ‘'^jght,’^^“ wholly right,” &c. or to J 
check him his slowly and painfully-anticulated ! 
” no }** and tbi w done with a tone of voice that marks ' 
evo^ degree of Iji/us and minus in the scale of apprqba- { 
tioirand regret.’^ * 

MRS‘ OQIL'V^JS HIGHLAND MINSTRULSY. - ■ 
In an elegant small quarto, beautifully printed ahd cm* | 
bellished, appears a collection of romantic poems, under j 
the title of A Book of Highland Minstrelsy* The author, | 
we understand, is :i young married lady, of Scottish ! 
parentage and connexions, residing in London. The 
|)ocnis cliicfiy relate to traditions and superstitions of 
the Scottish mountains ; and strikingly beautiful pocm^ > I 
Jiey are, w-ith hardly an exception. Mrs Ogilvy has | 
evidently entered cordially into the wild and melancholy 
sjiirit of ithc Gaol ; she has liceii most industrious in 
gathering their fading legends: their dreamy super- i 
naturalitics have laid pow'erful hold of her imagiuation. ' 
Tims prepared, her rich powers of poetical exjiression j 
have enabled her to present a volume which every reader 
of fueling and taste must, wc think, appreciate — a re- j 
markable exception from the forced fruits and tiresome* | 
coiivoutionalisins of the common literary mind of the * 
day. The attractions of the volume arc heightened by ! 
truthful and characteristic drawings from the pencil of 
i\l‘Iaii. Altogether, it is a very delightful book— an { 
ijiMie from Nature’s ow-n cv(*r fresh and genial press ; i 
and ij it does not meet with large success, both in north , 
and south, wo shall be n^iich surprised. \ 

In glanoing over the volume for the selection of ex- j 
tracts, we feel distraught among the claims of so many • 
fine things. J'lie Shrift of Janet Campbell as a speei- 
meii of the slynly tragic ; the Parting on the Brig, as an • 
example of mournfuV domestu feeling ; the Vow of Ian . 
Lorn, as .an old trad'd i'Ui admirably versified *, and many 
others, call for special notice. Hut our limits condemn i 
'ns to one subjr 't, and that of course ought to l>c as ' 
generally characteristic as iiossihic. AVc therefore pitch ; 
upon a pii'ce entitled I^rd Man ay, in which wo think 
many of the graces (»f tlie book are combined ; for it is i 
at once a narrative, an illustration of a superstition, .a 
rcfiwonccf h.»hcir#tifnl alfeetions, and a happy specimen ■ 
of i»oeticaJ expressioii : — ' 


Mt t»ri*a!; of »lny, to haul tiu* ilcor, 

Murray riilr** uiih InmtiiK gear ; 
JKaK'W Till liib iMuliiiK ^ti'p shall Uuuw, 

* TIu' 'uiini>ho'l Iionl liin proweNS shnu ; 

And savoury tuiuiu.-li :ind :tiit1ers lull 
^»IlaU irracc to-iiioriowb bamiuct hall. 

Lord Iflurray h'.'qvMh on lii . Ii.irv, 

A huml i-uurst* ; 

Two lo\ iiur oyi’siipon him burn. 

Ami miiuiy pit iul for swift r«.run'.- - 

• His holy st:iiult> to sts? him po, 

Yet standim' iiiakoH il(‘i>:ii'turo slow'. 

* (Jo hack' -uj danu*,' Loid Murray sas«l, 

, yi’ho wind bli'Wi. t hill\ on Ihy head ; 
buck inio thy bowor and ii’ti, 
l(Wj»lmr]i too nioruiiur foi thy bic.ist. 
rSo tliy hoalthf 1 < li.npo on thoo. 

For sake of liiin thoiiVt i>r^>nii'*fd me.’ 

Lord M array feifllops by tlie brae, 4 

His luiiitsiiicn*Vlto\v ii)i the Tay, 

■\VlM»rc TiimnuiWiiko a hoydim girl, 
lu'iips o'or the ^y with f^ddy whirl, 
FalU in 'J*a> ’s ar^B a silGiiced wife, • 
Ami Binka lior in Vdiin aaiiic for life. 

Lonl Murray rides tlirouKh dkrry’u den, 
■Where beetling hillH the torreilt |H!a : 

And RB ho laslieth ItridgO and rude, 

The oaves reverberate the Hb.tok, 

Far IIS the cones of Bon -y • 0 to, , 

lhat o’er Glen Tfil their 8luuio^'s throw, 

Nickisson. London. |&46. 
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OreAt 8p(»rt was hJ^- and wofithy t 
Tltc noblest of tbe hord were slain 
Till, ivori) with chose, the hmiter q 
At uirenins on a mossy. bonk s 
And HA his itrengCh revived with § 

Ills spirit 2»JeSBod the tolitiidoi, 

A sOrery mist the distonoo hid, [ 

And up this valley gently slid ; f 
While, Bofteued, through its curtain ^vhitc 
The lakes and rivers flasliod their light. 
And crimspn mountains of the mv<t 
Cushioned the sun upon their breast. 

Hushed was the twiliglit, hIrdfL wore dumb. 
The mulgus ceased their vexhn; hum, 

And floated homewards in thoir hlc'cp ; 

AU silent bvowsoil the stragiirlifig sheep ; 
K*on Tilt, fiolo tattler of tho glen. 

Ran voiotihss in LoAl Murray’s kon. 

An infant's ery I such h.iils at birth 
The first' pained feeble bi«ath of earth; 
l,ord Miu-niy staitcih to explore, ^ 

Hut there is stillncns as boforc. 

Nothing he seiv^ but fading skies. 

The eohl, blue peul.s, the stars' dim eyes, 
Tho Iieather nodding wearily. 

The wind that rihetb dn nnly : 

It was a fancy, thinkbth he ; 

But it hatli broke his reverie. 

Ill ('losing night bo ridtdh b.Helc, 

Tlia heart is darker tlinn tiis track ; 

It is not i^unsciorice, drt*ad, or shajm*— 

His Muii is sUiinless as his name — 

But shnpeltsh horrors viigiudy ei'U\\d 
Around him, black as tliuiuler'Cloud. 

Ho spurs his horse until lie roach 
His custlc's belt of aged beech ; 

His lady k|;kh 1 him forth at morn. 

Hut siloncc hails his late return ; 

T'le little dog tliiit on hei'' wails. 

Why runs he n Inning at the gates? 

Jiord Murray wonders ut the ghKUu, 

1 1 IS halls deta'rted us the tomb, * 
And all along the corridors 
.Against the window a aw ing tlie firs ; * 
Closed is his lady’s door -li*' stilnds, 

Too weak to ope it with hh luiiids, 

Yet biirsteth in he knows not how, 

And looks upon his lady's brow. 

Shu lay upon tbeir bridal bed, 
fler golden trcsscs njund liur shed, 
llur eyelids diopped, licr li;Mi njiurt, 

As if still :*ighing forth Iicr heurt, 

Hut cold ainl w'hlte, as life looked never. 
Feu Ufo hud left that fiico for ever. 
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On her bosom lay a child, *' 

Flushed with sleep nhciein it siniiod— 
Sleep of birth and sleep of death, 
ley ehcek and warm youug breath, 

Ilvisy bubi! and clay-whltc mother 
i^tJlly laid by one anotlier. 

Tl;e nurs«', a wonnn bow’cd with years, 
Knolt by the lu*d with burslnig tears. 

Ami wailed o'er her whose caily bloop 
She thus hail nin turud for the tomb. 

A pitOmiH Hight it w'.'dl, in m* )lh — 

Tbe lii ing ago, the isnrished } ouih. 

* Tlie way is long,' at last she said ; 

* Oh, sorrowing lord, th«i way h* dread. 

Through marsh and pitfall, to the rest 
Chsl kix^tis for those who serve Him best; 
And unto man it ne'i'r was given 
To will with easo the joys of heaven. 4 * 

But Mary, queen beside her son, 

Such grata) for wpiuan's soid liatb won 
*(Heii)einboring tue nnuigcr a idc. 

Her iKingN of virgin niotherK^id) , 

That blctsM most of niort:^ they 
*Whow lif6> Ufe-gjving, flow,) away. 

No plains of purgatory k: 

Ulie sleeper in that deep Apose, 

, Np luush debtfs in upper air 

mother, birth released, roust bene; 

" For angels near her waiting stand, 

. And lift her straight to Qod’e right liantL 

No ttiasrss need je for her.^oul, 

Round whom the heavenly ocnHcra roll ; 
Fure as tho bahe she bore this day, 

Her elne in ||Bi^ were washed aerayj 




To win him llfis ’twas hers to die, 

And dio shall live in hoavoT^ foi^aye ; 
Pftlo in our sight her body lies, 
llei' soul is blosaod in Farudlse i * 

Lord Murray's voice took up the word. 
* Her soul is hlessftd, praise the Lordi* 


WAGER a 

Theke are three leading kinds of wagers — ttiose de- 
Higned to settle a diflereuce of opinion on a question of 
fact, those speculating merely upon a doubtful future 
event, and those io 'u hicli some feat is undertaken under 
a forfeiture. All are alike contrary to rationality. It 
may even be said of some wagers that they are immoral. 
For instance, the second of the above dasses is merely 
a variety of gambling, and thereforo not one woi:d cah 
l>c said in its favour. Those, again, which irivodve 
danger to the person of oue or other of the {karties are 
utterly indefensible. 

There are some things in the history of this absurd 
pnic.tice worthy of being noted. Casuists and legis- 
lators have dilicred very much as to the way in which 
betting hhould l>o reg.irded in public policy. The gene- 
ral inference to be drawn from the various arguments 
ndducod uti both sides of the question is, that it is 
lawful, unless the object of it bear upon private wi.sh('S 
or criminal actions. As, for example, when, having 
wagered that such a person will die at such a time, the 
desire of winning, and the fear of losing, makes the 
bettor desire, or perhaps liasten, the death of that per- 
son ; or when the wager is to be won by cither the 
conuuissiuu of crimes, or the causing others to I'ommit 
them. 

There are other e.vaniplos of unlawful w.'igcrs in wdiich 
injustice and fraud arc included. Injustice, when, of two 
bettors, the one is certain, the other uncertain of 
winning; fraud, when a party engages, by evil means, 
or by equivoques in terms or intention, to perform any 
action— as in the celebrated wager of Cleopatra wilii 
Mark Anthony. Cledpatra invites Anthony to supper, 
and wagers that she alone will ear, at one meal, a sum 
equul to L.BU,72tl, 38. 4d. Anthony, seeing nothing ex- 
traordinary, bc^g’ins to rally the queen on the frugality 
of her table. She makes no reply, but detaches from 
her ears tw'o pearls of great price, one of which she 
throws into a liquor prepared for the purpose, hy which 
it is speedily dissolved, and swallows it in the presence 
of ^lunatius IMiiucus, the chosen arbiter of the wager ; 
and as she is about to do the same with the oilier pearl, 
FIhucus snatches it away, exclaiming that she had I 
alri’ady won. . * 

T'lio wager ot Aselepiadcs the physician was not less 
extravagant He wagered against Fortune that he 
vi'oiild never be ill during his life, under penalty of 
losing the reputation he had acquired of being the most 
famouiiiphysician of his time. It is ti'ue that he won 
his wager ; for in fact he never was ill while he lived, 
having died from a fall in extreme old ago. 

In several states 'wo find that various kinds of wagers 
are prohibited, some of which are of very little conse- 
quence. At liome it is unlawful to make wqgera on 
the death or exaltation of the popes, luid on pro- 
motion of .the cardinals. lo several republics it is also . 
forbidden, under heavy penalties, to make wimtera 
without the ijcrmission of the magistrate ; at vbiilee; 
on tho election of persons to fill the public ofAceii ; at 
Genoa, on the revolutions of states and kingdoms, ib^ 
success of military expeditious, purposed matriageSi and 
the departure or arrival of vessels. Bugnion mentions 
an act of the parliament of Paris of 1663, which ma4d iyt[ 
unla^ehil to make a pregnant fbmale the inigect of. ii 
i.wager. 

Id ancient Rome it was forbidden,' by fhe.Iaw.Titia 
and the law Cornelia, to bet upon the BUoeeS(( of .un- 
lawful games, or of any game whatever, with ^e excei>t 
tion of those in which edmrage, addfess, and; boddy 
strength wero^to be tested ; in wlileh bases the bbttb^s 
were accustomed to place in thd hands of a third patty 
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the signet rings which they wore oti their fingers, a« a 
gage or pledge. Thia deposit; wtucih held the place of a 
stipulation, rendered iho wager obligatory^ and pro- 
duced an action at law ; which proves that conaign- 
yienttis absohitelxpcdeseary to mahe tlie engagement 
valid, the terms' conaigtnheut aod wager sire used 
indliferently by lawyers. Tho etymology of the word 
wager, or gager, which comes fipqni gage, shows that 
wagers are not consi4ered serious conventions, unless 
the gage has bgep deposited. 

, However, where address and bodily strength are con- 
' cerned, the wa^^v is obligatory, even though the gage 
has not been deposited: and this is tlie exception to 
the rulp; for the gage or stake is pro})erly the reward 
; of the address 'and danger incurred by the subject of the 

1 wager. Thus the Count de , in hU wager against 

1 tho J)ake de (which ht* aron), even though lie had 

i not consigned, would, if he liad lived, have had an action 
:! against his ailversary. In ancient Greece, ilie count 
would have borne away the prize in the horse race at 
’ the Olympic games, 'phe following is llie liistory of 
thi^ wager ; — 

'rUo count betted 10, Quo ci'owns againvst the duke, 

! that in six hours lie would go twice, and back again, 

, from the Vorte St Denis to Chantilly. He had his 
whole body tightly bandaged round, and a leaden bullet 
j in his mouth to refresh liim, hy keeping up a supply of 
;■ moihJ ni'c. Relays of horses ivcre disposed from space to 
: s|i:i(;o, and cvcry c*mbarrassiiieijt prevented that might 

1 iif the least retard his progress. The swiftest horses 

1 were clioaen. A clock was attached to the Porte St 
' .Di'iiis to m.irh the time, lie set out with tlic sficcd of 
; an arro.», and in a nionu*ntwas out of sight. Never ilid 
man elcavc liie air with such rapidity. On arriving at 
■ ca«:li r<d'iyy,witliout alighting, he sprang from one hor'* 

: on h» the other, arid continued his flight. ITc arfived at 
the I*(»itt!St Denis, having performed bis four courses 
(igliicen mimitea before the appointed. time! He said 
h<! was still able to go to Versailles to bring tlie king 
Iblings of his success. All bathed in ])erHpiration, ho 
was put into a W'Hvm bed, and, five months ufterwariLs, 

, died from the eflccts of tliis effort This noblcinan, 
remarks the narrator of his exploit, deserves iiu praise 
for having run such a race. All tliat can be said of 

1 him is, tiiat he w'ould have made the best post-boy in 
the world. 

Another wager may be mentioned, the wildness of 

I ivhich was the cause of great excitement at the time it 
; w as made. 

! The year 1726 was so rainy, that it seemed as if the 

! I flood-gates of heaven were opeiu'd. All the rivers over- 
' : flowed their banks, to the great prejudice of coiumerce. 

I I'licre were some superstitious persons who announced 
!| a second dehigo. A Parisian banker naine<l liulliot 
; having remarked that it ha<l rained excessively on St 
i Gervais' day (I9th June), persuaded liimself that it 
w'ould continue to rjiin for forty days. The rnotiv8 of 
; this opinion w.aH a proverb current among the jicoplc : 

1 S'il ploiit 1« jourde St Qervalfi, 

11 pbut quurautc juuvs 

Inhituated by this opinion, and being on that day 
in the Cafe do la liegence, near tiie Palais Royal, he 
entered into conversatiuu with some persons on tlie 
subject of tbb incessant iuuudatlons which were destroy- 
ing tho hopes of a good harvest, aud exciting appre- 
hcnslon$ of a very great rise in the price of corn. 
BulUot observed 'that there would be more cause for 
alarm if the rains conUnued for forty days longer, and 
that he.waii ready to wager that this misfortune was 
inevitable. This evil prognostic was but badly received 
by those present, wiio ipquiied i}]^u what be founded 
it. * I am sure of iV he coufldent^ replied. * Let any 
, one bet agddpst me { I am ready tp put down my stoke.* 
Ido tlicu tlirew some louis upon a table, to excite the 
curigus, and the incredulous. As his speech was 



not very sensible, sevcxttl. pers^s refilled to enter tho i 
lists against liinAbut others, more iuterestod, flattered 
hy the hope of ironing, put down stakes to the same 
amount as he dujL The money w^as deposiljied ^hc 
haodsiof the cofi^-houso kcG][a*T, and tlic wager rc-^ 
gistcrctl in the fcljwjng terms ‘ If it rain little or 
much during forty ^ya from St Gervais’ day, Bulliot 
has won ; 'if it discclitiime raining even for one Single * 
day during the forty days, Bulliot has lost.* • 

This wager irritatod the cupidity of the whole cafe, 
who were eager to appropriate the louis in which Bulliot 
so abounded ; so that, after having staked against all who 
would bet agajnst him,* and after liaving emptied every 
purse, lie demaiKled, with a sort of insult, if tiierc were 
any others ready to oppose hhii. Believing himself 
suF'i of victory, he proposed tc»those who had no money 
to^take their gold-headed caucs, gold snuff-boxes, and 
ollfer valuable jewellery; wliich w'cre duly appraiseil, 
and placed in the hamls of the same depositary; for 
}U1 which lie put down full value in specie. He even 
consented that those who Iiad neither xnoney nor jewels 
should deposit their Ilolland shirts, against whicli ho 
also consigned their value in money. 

Tlie contagion of this folly imvirig spread abroad, the 
next day hroiigiit a ficsh reinforcement of antagfinists, 
who presented themselves at the same cofc to put down 
their stakes against Bulliot. But his money being at 
length exbaiisled, he olfercd those new-comers bills 
payable to tlie biarer, or kdters of excliuiige. As he 
wsLH in gooil repute, and ha<i always hononrad his en- 
gagements, his proposal was .acceiiied. He gave bills | 
and letters of e.xehange to the amount of nearly .'SO, 000 1 

crowns ; all which were likewise deposited. It might 
he said of Bulliot that lic^ wan alone .'igainst all, and 
tliAi if be won, he would make the finest haul in the 
world; w’fiilst the whole troop of his adversaries would 
be ruined by the inclemency of the we.ither. 

as usuH, added new ernbeUishments to this 
story, as she sj^^d it on from ej-u* to ear, through city 

Hiid court, lovery one Vas anxious to see this extraor- 
dinary nniii. Those who knew him by sight, (xunted 
him out to those who did not. His countenance was 
afteiitively observe and eyes were opjricf! wide upon 
him. When asked w'hy he was so steadfast in his 
opinion, lu‘ alleged the proverb before mentioned, which 
the iHMipIc have adopted more for rhyme than reason. 

A nobleniiin of high rank jestingly said, that^f Bulliot 
w'oii, he shimld he tried for sorcery ; and that if he lost, 
he sliould jMd ii'f bedlam. In fine, he was the subject 
of every coavcrsatioii. 'Hie comedians, ever alive to 
the whim of^wic hour, acted him in the several theatres. 

At IcngtiJ ill spite of tlic proverb, the wiuduivs of 
heaven wey clo.'icd before the expiration of the forty 
diiys. The coflec-boiise keeper and the other deposi- 
taries ac(x)rdiiigly ga\ c up the stakes to those who had 
w'on. 'Fhe bearei^ of the bills and letters of exchange 
had not the same luck. Bullitt's relatives caused him 
to be interdicted as a prodfgal. 

Several (^' tbe bettors, unwilling to engage themselves 
in a lawsuit of such doubtful event, returned their 
bills and lettors of’ exchange; others, more avaricious, 
embi^ked upon the stormy sea of the courts. The suit, 
whicn was brought to the Chatelet, came at length 

before the pasOoipent. The bettors, wishing to put tlie 
best face possihI?^pon theiic* claim, said nothing about 
the wi4fyi‘. They only ^presenkid that they were 
merchants, who had ace^ted tlie bills in questipR with 
eoufidciiee, on account oifUic established credit of Bub- , 
Hot, who hail hitherto sntmed all Us creditors ; tliat, to * 
oppose to their claim the^terdietioii pf thefr debtor, 
who was not bound by thanmtcrdictioa at.tbo oi 

his eugagement with theml was to violate the public 
faith; that, if creditors could be eluded iu tbi^.way, 
foreigners would lose all confidence in us ; finally, that 
the good faith of commerce, which is the soul of it, 
required that the nierchauts who hod given value for 
those bills, having no reason to distrust Bulliot, shpuld 
bo satisfied. Builiot*s brother, who had^been appolntoa 

- • - 

e If it tain tn gt tiervah' day, it wlU rain fof forty jtoys after- 
w»t4*/ ■ ■■ 
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his guardian, made tliefitruth 4d fully apparent by pre- 
sumptive proofs and the date of th^oilfs, that, at the 
end of 1726, a verdict was returned the defendant, 
annuUing.all the wagers. * 


,BUSINESS 11 aIb ITS. 

BT A MAN OF BU8TNK8S. 


Tins is the title of an article which appears in a recent 
j number of the Bankers’ Magazine* — a pcrhHi icul of merit 
I and utility. Desirous of making the acquaintance of a 
I man of business in a literary capacity, v-c sat' down to 
I the perusal of his article with sonic avidity, and were 
; not disappointed in finding another, in addition to many 
[l proofs, that respe(!tablc thtcrary and scientific att?»in- 
’i nients arc by no means incompatible with that imfiii- 
I festation of talent conmionly sjndceii of as * well adapled 
j to business.’ The sentiments of the wTitcr. are clearly 
I and well expressed ; his style, as might be expected, 

1 more precise than showy, and direct rather tlian uttrac- 
. tivc. Tlie best rccoiiimcndation, however, that we can 
i give to them, as well as to the medium through which 
they originally appear, is their partial transference to 
> our columns — a transference which may at the same 
time gratify a number of readers curious ns we were 
, to discover what sort of a portrait a man of business 
' j would draw of the habits and acquirements of his class. 

' Setting out w'tb the maxim, that all habits are .ac- 
. cjuircd, and that 4 habit,’ in its ordinary acceptation, ini- 
j ; ]ilu‘S tliat peculiar manner, practice, and conduct which 
* ' distinguishes different classes of men, and every man 
j from another, our author thus proceeds with Ips sub- 

! * The phrnse “ business liabils ” .'ipplios t<» men w lu» live by 

the cxci’i'isc of their intellect rather tlmii by their munual 
labour; wlio do not (‘iigagt* in out-<Ioor oeciipa lions, but 
follow ceriaiu profchsioiis-'- such as the law, banking, and 
the higher mercantile dcparlir.ontR - to th ' duties of which 
tlicy require lo bo liuiix'd and uiuoatod from an e.irly 
])Ciiod of life. Theso dutiis can onl) be cllif'i<'nlly and 
I satisfactorily discharged l)y a daily acohision, for ccrlaiu 
i hours, from doiiv'sfic and other cjirc*!, and from the i»lca- 
j Kures and onjoj merits of the w'oild. They c.dl into ovt-r- 
I else many of the higher <tualities of the mind, and exact 
I confiiiuiiicnt to the desk ami 1 he counting- house ; and 
demand a great ct or leas actpiaintauce with tlm operations 
of our ow|i luiud.s, the characters and ]»iirK'iits of others, 

I the laws and practices of nations, the calculutioii of causes 
I and consequences, as well as the kuowKdgc*offiigiires and 
I accounts. 

I ‘The conventional arrangements of society have pre- 
1 ficvibed the hours and rules of business as well as r»f labour 
j — regulurity in the observance of which foriiiV one of the 
numerous avenues to success. T'articular depJ.rtments of 
j business have also [)articul;ir periods wlnu they must be 
; attended to, ami every department has a purticulur iiian- 
! Her ill which it must be eomliielr d. 'Uhis is essential to 1 
1 regularity and clearness jn wttrkiiig out the details, and 
! prevents any confusion and hfts wdilch might otherwise 
! I'CHUlt. 

* Kvery man wdio aims at becoming a eh‘vcr and succcss- 
I , fill man of business, must also exhibit a regular and bu> 

, ‘ coming line of conduct — ^lic mu.st have a character for rc- 
j I giilarity and attention to his duties — ^lie mu^deny h4 nsolf 
! ' in a great ineasure, if not entirely, to the^any frivolous 
I . and extravagant pleasures aipl ainusem^*/ with which niinn 
, of the world contrive to abuse and destroy the time and 
I talents God lias graiv^od tliemi He is shut up dvriug tlic 
, greater paii of tlio day in his J^uatiug-houso and odice, 
J ^and perhaps can only coninian^ hour or two in the 
' mornings and evenings for rclff Nation and healiliful exor- 
cise. Tha^. method aAd rcgujTrity which is demanded in 
i his at^tibn to business, iuapsibly, and in some measure 
! necessarily, forms and confirtSs bis private and domestic 
! coiiduat* * * The iiiiluciicc of those business habits 

j ; regulates even the thoughts and opinions $ that is to say, 

\ induces a more systematic mode of thinking and judging. 
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and assists more largely in the development of the moral 
ami inlellectiia] i>ower8, tlian is perhaps done by thu iii- 
ilucnco of any other worldly liabits. 

* Besides being regular and punctual in attendance on 
his duties, it is dcslrablo that a man of biisin(*s8 slioqhl. 

a man of strict moral integrity. Tliis is of indispensable im- 
portance ; althougb, unfortunately, it docs not necessarily 
follow the posacbsion of business habits. Many inon of 
excellent business habits are known to be utterly devoi<l 
of all principle of moral rectitude, and of that integrity 
which is as important for the maintenance and advance- 
ment of trnth, as for the safe-keeping of our own and onr 
neighbours' property and good name. One-half of the 
eviisi, the eonfusion, and misunderstanding whieh previiiN 
in the world, arises from the suimrcsslon and perversion of 
the truth — f^oni a selfish and jealous distrust of the actions 
of our fellow'-eroatures — and from a <lesirc to overreach 
and rise above them. But that principle of mural recti- 
tude, more especially alluded to at present, as essential to j 
tlie cliarnctor of a man of business, is comprised in the two | 
coinni:ind'8, “Thou slialt not steal,’' “Thou shalt not hear | 
false w'itness.*' Ills success depends much ii]>on 4hc cx- 1 1 
tent to whieh tlieso precepts arc observed. Ilis character U 
rises and falls in jmblic • estimation in j»roi)ortion to the j; 
acknowledged honesty and ni>rightness of his dealings ; j 
anti although he may, for a ix'riod, be ntiparcntly success- I i 
ful in a career of fraud and chicanery, tlio ctfect of sucli i j 
success is but to accelerate and render more signid his i j 
liii.al ruin and disgrace. While there may be some depart- i I 
inents of business in which strict moral integrity forms no i • 
esMeiitial ingredient of character, there :ir<‘ otlicrs lu whieli | 
it iu nitogetlier indispeimiile — ns in banking institution... 
Here groat regularity and attention must be combined with ‘ ' 
sterling hoiic.sty and integrity; and it is accordingly among 
the iiicn composing this chxss of society th;it tlicso virtues 
arc to be fiaiud most extensively ‘ind most strongly dis- I 
played. Hero it is that wc find men most tlioronghl’y ac- • ■ 
<innintcd with all the tmsincss trauBactions, and often with 
the private arrangements, of their fcllow-mcn j whoso lips 
arc as completely scaled as if they were iu the mo'.t pro- 
found ignorance; who have daily and hourly ]»a‘<Hi»ig 
through t4icii' I uiiuIb luindrcdH and thousands of ])ounds - 
the gain, or capital, or industry of othorH-- without exciting 
one eo\ttous or dishonest thought, even althongh, as ih too 
much the case, they themsedvet* enjoy but a bare coinpc- ; 
tcijcy. These are virtut's that clcvato .and .'id»>rn hiiui.ni 
nature, wliilc tlicy arc, .at the fiamc time, indispensable to 
the welfare and order of society. 

‘ Jn addition to regularity and attention, and strict moral 
integrity, thu j>osRe!s.hiou of business habits implies .also tlie 
posKCBsioii of a certain Tnunial aptitude for condueting 
bii.suii's.s. There arc, it i‘' true, somo departmeutB of busi- 
nc.ss that may be ili^eliarged by persons of \ery small 
mental endowment, who.xc work is comiwriitively that of 
machinery', wiicre all that is rciiuircd is sinqily attuntlon, 
.and the exercise of their j»un. Men ate found employed 
by hun<lreds all over the kingilom, whose ocoupati on re- 
quires no ineiilid exertion whatever — who arc to he found 
at their jilacea every clay as re gularly as the striking of 1 he 
clock — whose ofiico altendanco i.s ]ninetual to a inonumt ; 
but u- hose minds are frc»e from all enre and anxiety ns re- 
gards tlio working out of results, and who, in fact, undergo 
no ment:il labour to afiect them. Yet they arc all men of 
strict biisiricjBs liabits, without w'Ijobc close attention and 
regular Bcrvice, mechanical though it be, the afiaii'S of tho 
world could not be carried on. 

* Krom those wlio an* intrusted with the higher depart- 
ments of business, how’ever— who h.avo the inanagcinent 
and conducting of est.oliliHlnneuts — there Is at once ro- 
quireil and displayed a higher order of mind, or at least 
a greater development and exorcise of tho mental faculties. 

* * The chief intellectual qualities that ought accom- 
pany good busiuosH liubits are, a sound understanding, quick 
perception, jirompt dccimon, .and firmness in execution. 
The two latter .arc (lualities which every man must jiractise 
and improve for himself ; 'the fomicr are 'natural endow- 
m^ts, whieh men do not imssoss in common— which are 
strong or w'cak in different men, but oapabb of being more 
or less Btrongthened and improved by olh ; 

* Hicro are great varieties of cluirftcteir hifd disi)osition i 
among men of business, as well os gri^at variety of natural 
and acqiiircil talent ; yet all may be men of good business 
habits. Borne itioii are qiiipk, bu8tUnrg^rest}easwil\i ays oh 
the iidget-T-rash, and pn*cipitatfe; and arc, in consctiueuoe, 
frequently getting into fiilso and dliboult positions. Qthers 



aro Blow, cautioua, suspiciouB, hesitating: and iu constftnt 
fear mid anxiety as to the effects and probabiliilcB of their 
nets. Horne are dull, heavy, slow of i>crcopticm, yot ofr- 
ciirnspcct and judicious ; others arc quicU of comprelien- 
I sion, energetic, and decided. It is iihpossiblo to say what 
j '^lescfiptiiuii <it‘ character or disposition is most to bo rcooni- 
I mended or appn>ved ; because it is often found that men 
of Ji particular character will succeed to admiration in a 
j I ]>oi»ition for which our previous knowledge would leave iia' 
i! to consider them unfit; while others, whom we should 
' ' have deemed the very best adapted to ccrtahi situations, 

• I arc found to be singularly nnsucccssful and unfortunate in 
' tlioni. That aptitude which men exhibit for different 

j , departments of irusiness, is wh<at they either possess natu- 
j ; r;vll 5 % or what they have ac({ulrcd by a regultir course of 
I training. The rcRsoTi why one man succeeds l»etter than 
, anotlu'r in a particular situation, is no doubt, in plain 
langunge, that he is better fitted for it ; not Unit he is a 

• better man of business— for, in point of fact, there may ho a 
I , very great difForence' in the dcgi'ou of their business qualifi- 
cations, and even in the rectitude and intcgi'ity of their 

j! respective characters — but simply because his qualifica- 
tions abd disposition are of the dcsiu-iption best suited fm 
' that particular place. A man with talents and qiialiliciir 
; tioiis ciniiienMy adapted to discharge the duties of a parti- 
; ' eular business, will not succeed iu one })lficc, just because 
■ his character does not sufilcieutly harmonise with tliat of 
others by whom he is surrounded, or necessarily brought 
I into contact ; but another man of infernn- talents will 
succeed to admiration ; and the reason is, just liet'anst' his 
ideas and disposition arc more in unison witli those around 
^tiin. Still, the general rcMpiisites of a man of business, tbo 
posMi'Shiou of business habits, however theso individual 
cases may vary in quality and degree, are indl.spensA)»lc to 
I qu ilif\ cveiN man to enter upon, ami succeed in, the pur- 
. siiil^s ol business. 

‘To these may be added the cultivation of a pleasant 
, and ngreeiiblo nmniicr. Aliich of a man's aucci'ss i*- ♦*!<' 

• World will depend iii)on bis manner, 'i'hero ).sno(1iin< that 
fre.'HcH a more unfa\onrable improshion than a rude, hasty, 
imperious, or uncourteous manner. A silent, reserved, 

; h;n4i;lity disposition, when combined with good pioral clia- 
I racter, may in soiiu! iiislaiices obtain for a man the eh.v 
!l racter of wisd<jin, but in general it docs not gain him 
IVitMid^i. A man who is courteous and obliging in his man- 
l| ncr, will always conciliato more fa\our than one who w 
I sullen or reserved, although the former may re.'illy be pos- 
sessed of very little w'isdoiu in coinparison with the latter. 

1 'J'hc nearer men approach to free and unreserved intercoui.se 
I with each other, the more .smoothly the alfair.s of lil’c ap- 
1 jjcar to move forward. It is u law of our nature, that tlie 
!| more agreeable we arc, the more gratification we experi- 
‘ cnco. This we find denmnstrated in our daily iiiiereoursc 
j ! with the world, and it is therefore of iiiiniense iinjM>rtanee 
I to :i man of biisincHs that, in addition to lii.s other qu<*ilifi- 
I c/ition.s, he sliouht stinly to acquire an agreeable and con- 
' * riliatory manner. * 

‘ It is an old rcrn:irk, but by no means a Just one, that a 
j man W’ho wishes to snceeed in any department should dc- 
; I vote liitTisclf to that alono ; that it Is impossiblo for <a poi- 
aou to I'ittend successfully to more callings than one. 

I Tims, in respect to business, it is said a inuii should ifexole 
; IninHclf exclusively to that ; and that if he does .so, he cuu 
j have uo time, or at leaat ought not to have ariy, to occupy 
I his mind with anything else. Others, again, aK.sumc tliat a 
! man of bu.sincss, from the very nature of the Iminiug which 
] his mind receives, is unfit for anything else. He becomes 
either a sort of maehhie, that ran .simply write ainl cast iqi 
I figures and HCCxOiints, and who ha^ no prospect or aspiration 
j beyond that occupation, or his mind runs so mmdi in one 
cuiTcnt — is BO cramped, circumscribed, and tied down to 
tlio counter and the desk — that the moment lie engages in 
anything else, he becomes unfitted for his ow'ii particular 
and original occupation. 

‘ It is not difficult to perceive that these objections are 
not based on truth, and cannot be borne out by facts. It 
is tnic that a large mqioriiy of our young men arc ai»proii- 
ticed to the dhsk, or chained to the oar of business, at a 
Very early agt?, before they have rocuived any pro{)cr general 
cdiication, and are thus in a great degree doiirivrd of the 
means of instruotioifi They have few opportunities of im- 
proving their minds, of increasing their knowledges, and of 
. cultivating an aoquaiutance '^tli the arts and sciences ; 
and they full into a sort of habitual routine of thought and 
occupation, caring for iiotlyng beyond the observance of 


those daily duties firoxn^w)iich.lhey derive the mentis of 
subsistence. Ye^hero are many bright exooiitions to this 
rule. Many of m most eminent men in literature and 
•science liavc spru .V from atnyng men of business — have, in 
I fact, been iiieu of Aoellent business habits. No doubt the 
I possession of mcre^sincbs habits impoflos a regularity nnS ; 

I restraint, a certrimnmifonnity and precisencHS upon the 
I outwrarfl ^conduct, tviieh may to some extent induce a i 
I corresi»onding habit W thought and feeling. But tAis will 
not impair iior destroy the intellectual capacity, hqwevor i 
much it may favour a narrow, and even dogmatical tiuin ^ j 
of thought. On the contrary, it can bo readily understood t 
how a man of regular and ordinary habits, of a correct and | 
perfect knowledge of Ausincss, must, from these very cir- j 
cninstauces, fie better fitted than most other classes of 
men for distinguishing hlniHolf literature and scionee. ! 
His mode of thinking will partake more or less of that sy-s- ; 
tc^iatic and orderly charactef which distinraishes his» ';; 
b^incss avocations. lie will be more inclined to aim at 
clear and distinct views, and to resolve his ideas into prac- 
tical and Ireful tojiics. If he does soar into the region of ! 
fiction or romance, his skctclios, his pictures will be clear, 
vivid, i.*Lngil)le, and he will not readily do violence to reason i 
or common sense. " 

/This leads to the observation which is sometimes met j 
with, that a literary in.'iii can never be a good man of busi- ' 
ness ; but it is an observation not founded in fact, and is j 
refuted by tlaiiy cxpcrieiioc. Alcntal superiority is at all • ‘ 
times a source of jcMloiisy to weak .and vulgar inimls. 
Nothing harmonises more with their natural disfiositiou, 
than to detract from, and endeavour to destroy, uitellcctual i 
merit. All men of superior intellect, or of peat abilities, | 
:ir(' the envy and scorn of the small fishes wlio are obliged | 
to follow in their wake. Tlicse seiitinients arc cither j 
exjircssed ojjcnly, or convoyed in covert insinuation, or 
brougl^t into exercise by endeavours to disupjioint, thwart, I 
or ruin their object. j 

• It is a fact amply vorififid by numerous illustrious ex- ' 
ainples, alive ami dead, that great literary and Mcientifio 
abiliticH may be combined with excellent, nay, superior 
business h.xbits. Some distinguished men of business of 
the )>rcsent d.ay are men who also rank high in the world j 
of letters. All inenw^ll he dUj o'icd to admit, that the ; 
greater the degree of int< lligenoe possessed by any nidi- ‘ 
viilu.al, the more useful he is likely to become to himself 
.’tiid others. When wo ong;ig(} a clerk or ai»prentice, for 
Instance, wc pre'’*r a youth who is fictive and intelJi- 
gent to c.ne who is ignorsint .ninl stiqnd. The higher the 1 
degree of intellectual ability and personal a'ldress he dis- i 
plays, the inoic wc, api»reci:ite the extent of usefulness he 
is eap.’ible of rendering. 7'he same jirinciple liolds good in 
all liigher departments. 'J'hc intelligeiit apprentice be- 
comes, in leour^c of time, the learned and enlightened 
inerehaTit,<»aukcT, barrister, legislator, judge, or lonl chan- 
cellor. Hil enl.'irgefl knowledge, his eiiltivatcd and rtjfincd 
undcrsbindjig, jIo not im]>air, but still further extend and 
render m»y‘ illu.strioiis, his capaeity for business, llis 
great distfinetion is at length the just reward of the culti- 
vation and improveineni of his natural abilities ; and how- 
ever inueli it may excite tlie envy, can never iiienr tlie ! 
di^ple.'Uiure of anv but the weakest and most frivolous of ' 
men.* ^ 

, ^ ^ ^ _ _ j 

ABtKSIAN WEI.LH IN LONDON. 

Dcrinq the late session of ptn-lijimcnt, the bishop of 
Tjon^on, wlijle advocathig the necessity for the building of 
new' chiirc’!'ier\jn the metropolis, slatt'd I hat its population | 
inrrc.*isc<l of ;itl,0J|0 .lumially ; an iiierease that 

requires a pniportiouato multiplication of all that contri- j 
btiies tti the comforts arjfi eonvenfonees of life. (Ireater 
quantities of food and cltllnng w-ill be wanted e»ery“yenr ; 
more houses, involving extension of streets and thpW 

roughfares; and, above a gret^er supply of water, to 

quench the thirst of ilio ahditional number of throat.s as 
well as to lay an ever-widjiing .surface of dint. /It is to 
be hoped that the new scheme for tlfo ercclitju ai^d work- 
ing of public fountains will bo continued and e?tttnidcd 
until I.iondou may be as usefully embeUisbed with Jrjs 
i/Voee as continental eitie% of which tliC 3 i arc generally 
considered the chief ornament. The inUialivr, as is pretty i 
well known, has been taken by the ferij^ation of tw'o foun- 



tains, with largo basins, ii^TrafiEil^sur SqiuM ; the water for 
which, instead of being supplied firom ai^fj of the numerous 
ooQipanics, was obtained by boring, owthe formation oi[, 
Axtestan wells. / 

' In J unc last, Mi^Faradhy delivered octufo at thd Royal 
Institution on the subjoct of these w .11s, in wliich he ex> 
plained and iUnstratod the practical Metails of the boring, 
and allowed that the London puWie' must look to the ac- 
cumulations of water 'Underlying the London clay for their 
chief supply of the pure clement, for drinking and other 
domestic uses. In inqiiiring into the. geologieal relations 
of the waters lying deeply below surfaoe, he described 
the soil upon whioli London is situdted rfs particularly 
favonrable to the rcalisayon of this means of raising water. 
It is composed, in going fr<^ui above downwards, of a Ii^cr 
* of gravel of moderate tliiekness ; then an enormous bed*of 
plastio clay, known, in geologj-, under the name of Lonchm 
clay; beneath whieh lie euleareous marls, gravel, sand, and 
freestone, fiiicceeded by massive strata of elialk; the ivholc 
thi(!knesa, from the surface to the chalk, varying from 200 
to .‘iOO feet. It was fiirtber explained that, wherever the 
sand and chalk crop out, or rise to the surface, they inu.st 
ab <orh the water which falls in those parts. This water 
percolalcs downwards underneath the clay, and, finding no 
mode of escape, accumulates in the fissures of the chalk, 
ready to msli upwards through any opening which may 
prudent itself. 

‘ Tlio property of water to sock a level wlieii it has de- 
scended between strata concave upwards, or between in- 
clined beds of stratified rock, naturally laeeounU for the 
success of the Artesian operation. If two basins bo siij)- 
posod diflerent strata, placed one w’itliiu aimtlicr, 4 little 
distance apart, and ivatcr hr poured between, and a simdl 
hole be made in the bottoin of the inner basin, the water 
will ri.so in a Jet a very considerable height, and exemplify 
the natiuc of these springs, and limit iplylng the basins 
would affV'rd an idea of tliose different seringa found at 
varying depths, and of erpialh vafyiiig <pialitieH. If, in- 
stead of tlie coneav«i form, tlu idaue of the strata be siip- 
I»o.sed to dip, the water, seeking tlic low'c.st point, .‘iiid 
jircsscd by that which is nearer the suifaec, wouM ef|ually' 
rise, and form the Artesian w'cll or spring, if the strata wore 
perforated at their lower level.'* 

_ The general mode of constructing .an Artc‘<ian w’cll is by 
lirst digging and bricking round to a certain depth, de- 
pendent bnV.he nature of the soil, as in an ordinary well ; 
from the bottom of this the boring into iae Idwdf* strata of 
sand iind chalk is coinnieiiccd. In order to u'Went the 
flow of any water into the opening, except tiiaUyVom these 
[•articular strata, rhe boro is Irncil w'ith iron ti5.)c.s, wliieli 
<*oinplctely shut out all percolations except that .from tlie 
main source. Two borings w'cre sunk for th<* wofus in Tra- 
falgar Square — one ^of which is in front of the National 
(Tallei*y, the other in Orange Street, immediately in the 
I rear, both being eonuceted by a tunnel •formed of brick 
laid in ceincnt, fl feet in dii^meter and iWlO fe(*t in length. 
The boring for the deepest well ^‘'T'^'trated to a depth of 
.'W.5 feet., the lower portion of wliich, jiaNsing into the elnilk 
LV> feet, is not lined witli tnbcs.f 

A contract was next made with Messrs Kastou and 
Amos, who furnished the plans and constructed the works 
— eiigiiie-honsc, tanks, and cisterns in Orn-ngc^treet-^’by 
W'hioli they ggreed to work the eiigine-s for tM^bnrs every 
(lay, Biipplying lOO gallons W'ker pgfMi^lTiutc to the 
Barracks, National Gallery, Office of Woods ;uid Forests, 
Admii'alty, Home Giiarijhii, Treasn^,Seotlanfl Yard Offices, 
Whitehall ^ard Offices, India Bfim], Downing Street, nnd 
Uottscs of Parliament, In addltioimb 500 gallons )»er minute 
to‘the fonntaitia in the square, A' the sum of L.500 |>cr 
»n»iuni j boiqg jUst half *1110 Hinp previously paid to the 
water eoiBpmlea wlio snpptieiVthosc departments. Tlie 
whole exjjienMe for sinking thefivells, erecting the engine- 
house, If^ing down the innin.s and the pipes to the foun- 
tains, was not quite Ti.0(M)0. The water of the fomitains is 


* EncycIopedfaaMetropolftana, vol. xxv. p. 1183, 
f The weir sunk throe years since at Grenelle, nMr Paris, Is JUOO 
feet 111 dopth, and throws up 160,000 gallons of water every twenty- 
four hours. ■ / * 

« I’ C 


constantly ninntng the same roiitid of dkly) being pumped 
out as fosb as it retnnis from the baains ; :btie supply of 
100 gallons per minute is obtained froln thO' dei^Hjt well; 
wliich, at the end of the ten hours, is not loivered mor(^ 
than ffvo feet under tlio rest level. With a little .anorc 
power in the machinery, the oontracton are satisfied 1 hat 
the supply might be increased to five times the present 
quantity. 

Not only has an import<ant economical advantage boon 
gained, but the quality of the water is fur superior to that 
supplied fur the eonsunmtion of the inhabitants.geuerally. 
The presence of an alkali is shown, by its turning red oab- 
bage-waUr bine ; a reaction due to the carbonate of soda^. 
of w'hich it contains a notable quantity, from 1$ to 24 
per cent, of the total proportion of saline matter held in 
Ruspension. Mr Faraday muiid 41 *5 g^ns of solid matter, 
among which was a smnll portion of liiUe, on evaporating a 
gallon of the W'aicr. The excess of soda renders it ex- 
Ireintily soft, and particularly usefiil fog domestic pnrpo.ses. 
It is at the same time very agreeable to the taBle. 'Fiiis 
success, and tho certitude which the kiio\\'n natural cou- 
stltiiiion of the soil affords for procuring tho same qpautity 
of water, and in ns great abumlance as may bo desired, in 
all quarters of the cnpital, has given rise to the idea of 
carrying out the practice either % new independent coiri- 
pniilcs, or by ooncurrcnco with those already existing, hcr- 
ftver a sufficient number of consumers may bo founa willing 
to contribute to the expense. 

ProfeR.sor Faraday stated that tho ivater K-nt of 2000 
houses would sulHoe for the practical carrying out of the 
plan, inclusive of the ornamental addition, already alluded 
to, of ii public fountain. In Berkeley Square a well hml* 
been sunk, from which water is lifted by a hand- pump, f(»r 
the use of tlie inhabitants of that ffishionabie loc:dity ; but 
it was .shown that an outlay of L..‘r»00 In tho lU'cesHai-y 
in.achinory, \c. would luivo produced a supply of Neater for 
L-.V)!! aiiuaally, which now costs L.700, without a fountain, 
that might h.avo been embraced in the other schrmc. 

l’on.sidcring the r-aind sprea-d of Ijoiuhm, and the cagci- 
ncss with which new bii.sincs.s ontcrpriscs arc seized upon, 
it i« not improbable that Arlesian wells may Ixicoine com- 
mon, .and thus give to the uicir(>]H)lis what its inhabitanis 
HO much require — pure vat cr. The idea Is not altog« thcr 
nc\v, for it .ajipc'ars that ‘an endeavour was maile in lHiJ4 -A 
to form a “ Metropolis Pure Soft Spring Water Company,” 
to supply the existing conipanics with tliidr mpii^itc 
quantities by Artcsi.'m wells of great magnitude ; which' 
failed rather through defects in the provisional committee, 
th.an through any demonstrated inqYracticahility in their 
views, which h.ifl hecu cnttirtaincd ten years ]>reviously, 
and formed tho subjcjct of an unsuccessful company in 
1K*25.^* A rc;ni.arkable objection has been made to these 
undertakings, which can only be ex)>laincd by the prevail- 
ing ignuranco of tlie principles of their action. It was (..aid 
that they would soon drain the w’ells sunk in the London 
cl.ay, which can only give hack the water gained from the 
Kurficcf while Ibc Artesian wells derive tlieir supplies from 
the eh.ilk, wticie there is not the slightest communicatiou 
with the clay. Sut'h was tho prcjndicu in this particular, 
that .*1 formal complaint was instituted against (he new 
well Trafalgar Square while in course of boring, as having 
drained the neighbouring wells, even before it ha.d yielded 
» single drop of water. 

Affc'rhi.s able expoHition, Mr Faraday exhibited a simple 
apparatus, designed to demonstrate a new jiropcrty of tho 
//tiifi I'cin. It is well knowm that water, in escaping from 
an orifice of any form, docs not long retain that form, but 
varies with more or loss of irregularity ; this is culled th (3 
cortinwtion of the vein. It occurred to the inventor of the 
apparatus that this contraction would bo accompanied by 
a diminution of volume, which would eonseiiuently deter- 
mine, in a dose irc,sscl, a diminution of pressure snIKcicnt 
tp cause a smaller column of water to rise from below, 
under Die ordinary pMjasurc of the atmosiihern. to effect 
this, w'ator is made to deaceud In a tube opening into a 
glazed box, in communication, by means of anotlieg tube, 
with, a reservoir of w'ater below. As soon as. tlw valve 
which tireveiits tho descent of tho water is opened, the 
stream rns1tc.s into the box, contracts*, produces a certain 
vacuum, when it Is immediately seen that the water from 
helow, which was coloured, to render tlSe oxptnimcnt more 
striking, ascends, and mingling with tho descending cb- 
lumn, flows out with it tbfough the escape-tube. ' Tlio < 


* Journal, Statistical Society, vol. vHI. p, it®. 


coruiim vwiivuiiuiiujr »|ip*i«nA ifU j^avwwpK |(ur- , ^u«a, triwu i» iuu.i^l1\y rOttnu QI19 OI 019 lUua WKv ; 

Iioses, 2r3 - dWoyol, ktiave^hls 6wner» uxK^ng Wm, met 

' MM divers base exped^nts, from behind or iatemly, on the 

' • !&f 7 highway, to a pubis tnart---thcre to bostreigh^, plnchea, 

*'*^A N I R I S H I* I a- P A I K. Of fnwnbted all over, And then sold I— to what ‘ end,’ let the 

r» v.' V xr 1 olaseio muse of piemnd sausaffp, not, oven, iroii*iipit,'or ' 

IFmKthtVmfyNmta.} brin«-tubrin ItWng Arw tecitcf . . . V 

In order to enter into tlio sceno of an Irish pig-fair with The fair is h<dd usually in the ordinary markei^plae^ 
ilio proper apirit, it Is requisite that the reader, besides being in Itself no more tlian a market, except from the di^ 
encoiuaglng a iiiirthfnl disposition, and a love for the study ttity and importance, and, we may adil, contuinaclous ess- 
of cliaracter, should possess a dnly-instruotcd mind on cer- citcinent of the chief thing sold, 'fhcre arc a fbw poot 
tain prccnrsfiry principles and mots of the subject now stalls for the huckster Ir pedlar trade ; one gambling turn- 

proposiNl to be treated. It will therefore be necessary to about with hillf[>enny stakes ; a little stage on a cart for 

offer a ft•wr(^markRonthe charnoter andtheeircumstanees the hoaxing sale of good-for-nothing haberdashery; no 
which have oombined to form and establish the character shows of any kind, no toys, and only three most unaitrac- ; 
of an Tiish pig. stalls for stale- looking cak(A and commonpUtee ginger- » : 

Worn in the wannest nook of the peasants domestio biyail with no gilt upon it, nor even the shining brown ; 
cir^'le -- in tbc very hosnni of bis family, wo may atiy — au tarnish wl»ieli is the only adinissible substitute. The fair ! 
Irish pig lu'gins life uiidi’r tli« most ffattcring circumslanccs is devoted higlicr purposes. 

wliieh could be imagined. lie may, indccd.be said to aiiek Wo have seen the pig in his domestic circle, and have 
llattcry with his mother's milk. Jlis bringing-up hatli coiue to aright understanding of his inevitable character- 
smack of royalty in it. ^ As everything within the imiric- the pampered creatiiro of circumstanct s. From his earliest 
di.'ite range of his cxpencnco is made subservient to him, infancy lie was the heir-appurent of the grossest egotisnV, j 
both in respect of his needs and his hnmonrs, he natnrjtlly sfltislmess, and jgnowuice. Now. lot the reader of this i 


sniocK 01 royalty m it. ^ as evcrytuing witniii tiic imiric- flic pampered creature ol circuitistaiict s. rrom tiis earliest 
di.'ite range of his cxpencnco is made Kubservient to him, infancy lie was the heir-appurent of the grossest egotisnV, 
both in respect of his needs and his hnmonrs, he naturally sfltislmesa, and jgnowuice. Now. lot the reader of this 
siud inevitably comes to the conclusion that ho is the luusi hisioricHl, pluilosuphic.al, severe, yet not unloving sketcli, 
iiii[)ortant person in existence, mid that tlio world wc.s imagine himself, if Im can venture such a thing, in the 


made for his use. Ills mother was reared umidHt the sinuo 
i illusory impressions. The whoJc object of the family ho 


I niidi*t of throe or four luindred pigs like those ! Three or 
I four hnndrod outragcil country nobles, partly driven, and 


lives with is to fatten him, and do him honour. Iti fact, imrtly Rcducod away from their cabins, vassals, and ban>- 
Imiioitr and fat react upon each other, and he is crowned nial bogs, and here Jissciublcd in public. Be ii understood 
^ith favour in proportion to his obese deuioiistmtions of tliey arc not in a drove, not under any discipline, not in 
having been graciously pleOsed to receive the ofltTings of any degree oven of swinc-licrd order. No man dares to 


his humble arrx'anU. . . 

'Plio pig takes his meals with tho rest of the faniilx, 
whom, at boat, lie regards as his poor r(dati<ms. Tie Hit« 
down the circle of the fuutily boanl (often, lifcndlv. s 
board for a phito), and oats witii them IVoiii the sxim lUsi), 


exercise his whip; notliing but a thin, playful, smooth 
switcli occasionally. And as for dogs !— 1 Bliould like to see 
a flog idtow his face .nmong nobility, and under exas(>eratiiig 
riivuTMstanccR: he would bt? torn to pieces, and trampled 
into nine! before their wriith. They arc not lierc, in any 


from which Ihcy usually select for him tlic largest potatoes, sense, * a clrovo’ nor a ‘ Imrd,' but each one asserts his own 1 [ 
Justancos, it is true, have been known where .-i dislopil individual state <of mind and passion. This may be defined 
pcrtsiuit has cndojivonred to persuade the i»ig to oat a lew as a slate of oimal indignation, race, and the worst sua* 

I ])otiito peelings mashed up wuU the rest ; but s<ff<h)m with picions all fusing togetUor. The pigs have found out that 

, Hiicocs'-. Far more* o«)imuou is it to give the pig .‘omc- stmic mischief is intended toUifunl 'Iboy have, in their 

thing in adilitioii '-such as porridge, bran aiul cake*, and bruRquo way, laid their heads togolhor by threes and 
! oabbage. Not merely is t lie pig better led tlisii t lie pea- tburs, ami the conviction lias spread among them. They 

' saut, with his wife and children, but in sexersil districts it have litt'iMlly bec-mc wild boasts, and Tkc wild beasts do 

I is the only animal that is sufficienliy fed This is more they behave. 'I’liey snavl, ami squeak, and scream, and 


here .-i dis)(*,yal individual state «Df mind and passion. This may be defined 


especially the oa.se in Sligo and Rosconunou. 'Ihe pig, yell, and grow 1, ,snd utter curses, and gmush, and foam at 
ineantiino, know'a how' ni;itto.rs stand, ami is (|uitc aware the irionth, and l»ito, and hruwl, ami rusli, snoul-foremosk 
ill' his own importiiuee. If ho happens to be ouiiiing in at under the wiieels of oart**, or betwe#*n the most crowded 
the door of the cabin at tlie same time tliat one of the legs of men. '^They are broiiglit back in vail#; for they 
ohiMreu is coming out, ho tries to make it appear that struggle, aid #hriej(f, and gnash, ami burst away ; and W'heii 
tliere is not room ouunuh for both, and giws Ihe child a two bv aeildout meet suddenly face to face, they seek In- 


I ehiMreu is coming out, ho tries to make it appear that struggle, aid #liiie^, anti gnasii, ami ourst away ; and W'tieii 
tliere is not room enough for both, and gixes Ihe child a two by aeiWcnt meet suddenly face to face, they seek In- 
hnnoh with his shoulder in pas.shig, like a surly brute who stant relietwf their feolinus by a fight, lo wliich they stand 
wcnild growl, *(tet out of tlio w’ay-- don't you see up in lion-.nui-unieom fashion. While thus they gnash 
i Corning!' A traveller in tin* provinces told me that he and bite, b hind e.neh one yon see an evcited peasant, oni- 
I onee overiieafd ti sort of dialogue betw’oen a peasant girl bracing tM* loins of bis warlike pork, in anguish lest tiio 
i and the pig of the hoase. The pjg had abseouded, or at price rdromd be lowered in the buyer's eye by the unseemly' 


least had not retunied all night; and the girl, w'ho had been | diRtigUrenients of battle. 


ndbe lowered in the buyer's eye by the unseemly 


out searching for him since daybreak, w’as now' bringing 
him home, nqribaehing him with bis ingratitude as^they 


But who arc tly buyers of all these alarming pigs ? Be- | 
hold him standing there, with one hand in bis {xocket, tho ! 


walked along— the pl^ returning a sort of grudging aequie<^- fingrr of the other hand pJintirft contemptuouRly at a very 
ecnec to each touching interrogatory. ‘ Didn't I always good pig. lie has a short Juffctvt in his month, and smokes 
get you cuong^li straw at night to cover round yon, and a and si'cuk# e.ireli'sslv at the same time. Smoke issiic‘8 w'ith 
wisp to stick I't the chink o’ tho xvnll to keep tiie, wind nearly all his w'ot»(s. The man who buys tlic pig has a 
out?* Ow/fJ said tho pig. * Haven’t I given you tl\c best knowing, wit pnrso-pnmd, knavish, n'tnorscless face 


pr.ities, and leaves, and warm mash, and often gone with- and#'iir. Ue 
out a meal myself for you— ch, now?’ said the pig ; wouTd-be-vti . . 

but the Ridging aocmleseeiice did in some’ degree parluke He is cvidi^tfe^i .agent in the matter, .'uid gels a per- 
of an *0h, don't bother nie* *^AMd wouldn’t t always do ceiitagc. This unBloa a clevn* .*«frcw of him. U Is not liis 
my rluty by you— eb ?“-woiiJdn’t I ? How eonUl you have own mmiey be so vulgarly display t to da/.7.1c the eyes of 
the h^t to leave your liome— eh ? Will I toll you poor r:it, and m.ake liimjfatch at The first offer, bqwever 

of all your ingratitude, cU ? ’ said the pig ; meaning iinwIcJimite, .as it is .siirMto be, first or last— unless Pat 

in this fiaso, ‘well, I don't care If I do hear about that.’ bappi‘U‘j to b<' very ahariiindeed, whieli sometimes piw’e^ 


imm'uver, a tongue to mateli it —wily, 
•rbearing, false, unfceliug, ;»nd dishonest. 


the h^t to leave your borne— eh ? Will I toll you poor r:it, and m.ake Uimjfatch at The first offer, hqwever j 

of all your ingratitude, cU ? ’ said the pig ; meaning imwIcJimite, .as it is .snrMto be, first or last— unless Pat I 

in this fiaso, ‘well, I don't care if I do hear about that.’ happi‘U‘j to b<' very ahariT«»l<‘«'ff» which sometimes proA’oM 

AVhat shordd am education like this produce? What tube the «ipe. In gener^, howeScr, he bsw little chance j 
could bo expected from auch ciroumstances Mirraunding a with iIicko buyers. The w’cr luakca his ffn» oftVr, tdUK 
creature from its biith.^ Wliat should aU this ificedluit suibGiently depreciating thTpig. Theiieasanl kr#hwN it is 
p.aiin>cring of bckly md mmd the of worth more, and refuses. A little hailing ersucs. and the 

the individual ? I spenk it with in tKcr prasetit case buyer venting yet further eontempt on the pig in ^lostion, 
—what but a biittah gross, morose, sclfiah hog ! walks carelessly, acoffing and smoking, In an ojiiajsite dircc- 

Now then imagine, ob, reader I*— if, after what haa been tion, and immediately commences a negotiation touching 
said, thou oanst iptagiim aueji a thin|p-«-thut the day nt other pigs. The buyers arcimauifestly ni Icfipio with each- 
length arrives when thi* pam{&red pig baa to Tl»o taken to other; so that althou^ thefU is some conq>otition. It Is not 
the fair, whether he is graciously pleased or not, there to ikir competition ; and the screw and pressure of a oeoret 
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i ; monopoly of the ninrkot is at wc^k. If the peasant docs 
' ; not accept the ofler of thi lirst bvddor, tlie second bidder 
may offer Ions, and usually does. Thc^aasant looks after 
■ the carelcFS smoking screw who is now #!> busily engaged an 
: , little way off, affecting to hdvo quite /me with liim/ Jle 
looks - he begins walk towards liljfi — tho buyeiOwalks 

• I away — the peasant follows. Again jre addresses him on 

the sulkjcct of his pig. In the end, thborew has him at his 
1*1 own pdee. ^ Now and then, howcvcittho poor fteasant ro- 
I ];>ents his first demand, and liolds to it with melancholy 
firmness, lie speaks in a sad voice. Ho knows the fair | 
value of tho pig,, and it. He caiiUot obtain it ; and yet 

he does so want to sell the pig. 

Tho only * fun of the fair ’ is the ifg’s invariable resistance 
to the examination of tlic buyer’s hand, witlf the perversity 
of tho buyer, after be is licld fast, in persisting to feel those 
parts where Itc is least far, ini.tc:id of those parts which arc 
I most plump, and to whichjwith ludicrous anxiety and*y|?*>- 
quence, the jioasant in A*ain endeavours to direct the buyer’s 
attention. Amidst this the pig often crouches <‘l<»se down 
1 to tho ground, and scresams wiili all his migld. Perhaps, 

! however, lie may bo docile from cunning, amrsoiiie fnitsstt 

I in his mind, in wliieh case lie only holds down his head 

coyly. But generally he is in a rage, and has to be soothed 
and scratcliod, as ho sits up on his hauuches with a savage 
unappeasable coiintcnrince. 

At length a bargain is made complete — a pig is sold. 

• ' The buyer marks him with his especial mark — some mark 

wilh sciHsor-lincs cut in tho bristles, s<»inc with re d ochre, 
some with bl:ick ohjilk—and- ostentatiously displays money 
while paying, and talks of much more. A p»)or, little old I 
. j woman in rags, an<l with a smalt, pale faec, comes meekly I 
, I to listen, and is attentive to the talk of all this money, 
j She goes away very hiiiubly, but seems all the better for I 
what she; has heard. A deplorable ballad- yin grr, more 
I than half-naked, fills up any temporary dimiuutvm that | 
j may occur in the noise of tho fair. 

On the outskirts of the town, p<'asants are seen driving | 
sold pigs to the hnyors’ carts or quarters. You may know | 
J to a ecrtiiiuty by the inairs fai'c and air if lie has sold tbc j 
i I jdg ac'’oirUng to his previous iniml. NhW, often w ill >ou | 
,| SCO a sjassficd smile lurking round liistiiKiutli, but the I 
comers drawn straight with disa*i>ointment, as he looks 
I down reproachfully at th<' pig for having misbebaved liiin- 
I ; self Jit tile fair— in not rend<‘riug hiiiisi'lf docile to tlic 
i buyer's fingers, and more entertaining in all bis natural 
1 blaudi.sli incuts. 

‘ ‘ A fiddle sounds from a litlle coffee-sbo]! in the fair. All 
I ; tbc Inisines-s then is done. There is a crowd >onder, at 
, , one side of the market-place, standing in a circle. Is it a 
l! a fight— not of pigs, hut iiieii.® What occasions the dis- 
|l turbaiice.^ ^ No; it can be no fight— no disturbance ; for 
I . everybody is staiidliig quietly, and sileiflly toof and there | 
j ; is one man who has a very sad face of Korr>'W' and per- “ 
; plexity, as though he had lost something, f Jjct u.s a]>- | 
, . i>roach. ' j 

,,i ! ^ All is explained. Upon several planks nnd^nlf a door 

I i lies some huge form, covered over with a la^e, coarse, ; 

I white siiret. At one end, lieyoinl the covering cloth, there ; 
■ appears a quiet hoof sticking out like a pointed moral; 

: i ami at the other end the lip of a pale fr^out, with a crim- 
j I sou stain in the iwistril, piithctioally pokes forth. It is Die 

I I Konian emp4;ror who, a brief hour ago, sat with terrific 
I countenance in the middle of the fair, A deofl has been 
j ; done. He has been bought and sold ; but they could not 
I ! lead him into captivity. The debt of mitiiro is paid— so 
! i is the poor man's rent ; and death and the landlord can 
j now do what they like with their own. As A: the ^cn 
I hero, let his faults die with him. ThcTcW.i(fthing coarse 
I in him now — nothing gross I's here, irtT^s ecene before 
! us - nothing selfish and brutish. All is hushed, philo.so- 
! I phleal and suggestivc^rciiiicdYby the hand of 'Iho uni- 
j xersaf Btca.'1-bcarer, the quieter cf jus all. 


^ yi GRRAT CAINS. 

If ever yon hcar«a person Coast of his having jfot any 
exorbitant advantage in his dealings, you may, ^crally 
spring, conclude sucii a one nof too rigorously honest. 
It is, seldom that a great advantage is to be got, but there 
niua't be a great disadvantage on the other side; and who- 
ever triumphs in hU having got by another’s loss, you may 
easily judge of his chamctcr.— 

' i-'r"' ^ 


* SnOlTLP STUDY DK CONFINED TO ONE SUBJECT? 

In a series of lectures on the study of Gfcminn Litera- 
ture, delivered at Manchester by Mr (Teorgo Dawson of 
IMrmingham, tho following remarks (quoted from the 
Mandwster Ejrammer's report) arc made : — ‘ Sometimos you 
heard men w'arning ^leoplc against a dissipation of study, 
against studying too many thin^, and exhorting them to 
confine their attention to one thing. Now, up to a certain 
time, ho considered that this was bad advice. He did not 
think tliat this should be the foundation of culture to Duiso 
to whom literature was a secondary thing. They should in 
early life gather in a variety of knowledge— form, as it 
were, a good weft — and then inweave the particular sliuly 
which nftor-lifu required should be the jiattcrn on tbc 
cloth. J^Yir a literary man, he need not say how neec'-sary 
total culture was. Ho had before protested ngainst ♦r-u*- 
tional studios, as contradistinguished from a subdivision 
of labour in teaching. To exhort people to cultivate one 
branch of knowledge to the exclusion of everything (‘Ise, 

like urging one man to direct his efforts solely to tbc 
strengthening of his right arm, another of hia left, a third 
of hi« feet, and so on. One man recommended yow. to cul- 
tivate the exact sciences only, and hence society had been 
supplied with men xvho were matlicinaticiaiiH oiily— meu 
whoso gospel was a right angle, and- whose religion was a 
circle. In other eases, men had become so engrossed with 
a particular study, that they would spend an cnornious 
iimount of time in settling the quantity of a. Greek h\ liable, 
and write most elaborate treatises on the Greek digaimna. 
A fully-culturcd man could turn his attention to anytb ing ; 
and, when fully cultured, he should turn to lh<‘ division of 
hiliour which stern neecssity iiiqH^Mud upon liini. Soioif- 
times, however, natural propensity would conic in to clu ck 
this. N evert lielcHs, wc should nil aim at w'hat the Ger- 
mans callctl ‘'niaiiy-sidednoss;" so that, whichever w;j} wc 
turuoil, there might be a polished side presented.’ 

, V RIJSIJKCN SOUP. , 

No'v tiuit we luivc fallen on tlio'subjeet of national tasti s, 
we II. list not for);ot to describe the most atrocious coin- 
pound ever presented to man in the shapi* of food. It is 
the Kussiansoiip called ‘ Batinia,’ which to Jinglish palntcs 
tastes w'orse than poison ; but which iliasc our iillicK, high 
and low of tliem, delight in as the greatest delir.icy on 
earth. Hearing so niucli in its praise, wc vcutvivi'd once, 
and once only— for there is no fear of its being askerl for a 
second time -to give a hint tint we should like to nuikc a 
trial of it. But (‘ (t t/ttra Jitistoruni lYw/’) the taste is not 
yet aw.ay from mir lips, nor arc we yet persuaded that the 
skill ha.H rctiinied to our throats. A plate of this yellow 
liqiiiil-— it ought not to be called ‘ soup’ — was placed before 
us, with a seuni on it.s top something like a thin coating of 
sulphur. Adventurously diving through this surface, what 
did wc, discover ? Lumps of rotten sturgeon, slices of bitter 
cucumber, Kpoonful*. of biting mustard — in short, a eonca- 
tenalion of all the most putrid, most acrid, most villanous 
8ubstanoe.s that nature iiroduci'S. The witches’ b utb was 
iiotliiiig to it — 

Kyc of newt, ami too of frog, 

>Ving of bat, and tongue of dog, 

xvou^jt bo delicacies most exquisite compared with these 
UusKiah horrors. But though Ixiih smell and siglit wore 
well-nigh daunted, wo rt?solved to iierHovero like men. Wo 
li.*id begun tlio iicriLous adventure, ainl could not with lio- 
nour draw back before taste had also been put to tho test. 
A spoonful of it was accordingly raised to the lifw ; when 
3o ! besides other rccoinnumdations, it waa found to ho 
literally ns cold as ice ; for the moimtaip projecting above 
the Kuriacu, whiedi wc had innocently suppfised to be soino 
nice rcdceinUig jelly of RusHiaii invcuition, turned out to 
bo a lump of ice from the * frosty Caucasus,’ or some other 
vile place. Tliat mouthful whs the w'ovst wC ever swallowed. 
It would be impossible to deplot the looks of anguish which 
wc— a party ot deluded and inexperienced Knglislinien— 
cast on each other. It took away the breath ; tears rolled 
from OUT eyes ; we were more than satisfied— wo were 
huyablcd, silenced, overcome ; and made a yow, before the 
whole company of strangers, never more to bo lured into 
an attempt to jniiJie new .diimoveries iq, the adveutunjus 
region of Russian diaUeB.-^Iiremwr^s J^xmi^siofuin 

Chamjirss, nigh Stroot, r..llnhur,;l. iins'ft' 

W, Miller fetraot, Glasgow)) ond with thef^permissifon, by W. S.' 

Aniigi Comer, London.— J>rlntea by llRAOBniv and Evamh, 
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‘LA PATBIE.’ 

‘ The People' a small work by M. Miclielet, is likely to 
bccoflio well known amongst ns, since two translations 
of it have already appeared. It is full of the most sin- 
gular egotisms ^th as to the author and tiie author's 
country — worth reading, for the stirring and occasion- 
ally fine tlioughts scattered through it; yet, on the 
whole, of a uiischievoas character. Wc should not have 
thought of mentioning M. Michelet or his book, but 
for its extravagant samples of the Sentiment called 
* TiOvc of Country. Had any one wished to caricature 
this sentiment, he could hardly have employed more 
PuitaMe terms than tliia clever French historian. We 
fiud him, for instance, proclaiming that nationality is 
*the life of tiic world — without which all would l)c 
dead nationality is only now come to a truef m iturity 
in France and England, on the provincial nationalities 
ceasing to exist Tlie feeling of native country is the 
last to die. * I ,have found it,* says he, * in*the dead !* 
Amongst the most depraved, there was always one 
moral spark surviving — it was France! ‘France,’ in 
short, ‘is a religion 1* One of tlie most essential parts 
of the education of a young Frenchman is this : — On a 
I great public festival, his father * takes him from Notre 
Dame to tlie Louvre, the Tuilerics, the Triumphal 
Arch. From some roof or terrace he shows him the 
people, the army paseing^ the bayonets clashing and glitter^ 
and the tricohured Jlag, In the moments of expec- 
tation especially, before the fete, by the fantastic reflec- 
tions of the illumination, in that awful silence which 
suddenly takes place in that dark ocean of people, he 
stoops towards him, and says, “ Tliere, ray son ; look, 
there is France— -there is your native country! All 
this is like one man — one soul, one heart They would 
all die for one ; and each man ought also to live and 
die for all. Those men passing yonder, who are armed, 
and now departing, are going away to fight for us. 
They leave here their father, their aged mother, who 
will want them. You wiU do the same. You will never 
forget that your mother is France.” ... It is truly 
grand for the Frenchman to have here the glorious 
and immortal Patrie gathered in one point with all 
ages, all places ^ together; and to follow from the 
Thervm de C4sar to ike Colonne^ to the Inuvre, to the 
Champ-de-Mars— from the ^rc de Triomphe to the 
Place de la Concorde^ihB histoiy of France and the 
world 1** 

M. Michelet in another part of his book, detoils 
symptoms of decline in France and the embarrassed 
and distressed state of the various olasiies of people. He 
IsiuU of fury at all other nations, as If any prosperity 
•they enjoy were at her expegse. ‘ Children, dtildren, 1 
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Aiy unto you’ — so he bursts out — * climb up a mountain, 
provided it be high enough ; look to the four winds, yon 
will see nought but enemies!* 

How comes it that one never hears a man speak high 
words about his native country, but bayonets and gun- 
pov'dcr arc sure to he in the immediate neighbourhood ? 
Ilow comes it that this qo-caUed affection should always 
betray itself chiefly in some bravadoing, defying, de-^ 
struction-breathing language towards the other inhabi- 
tants of the earth ? Why cannot a man love a certain 
piece of the geographical surface, except on the con- 
dition of his regarding all the unfortunate people who 
live elsewhere with a mixture of hatred and contempt ? 
Or, why should there be such an association of ideas 
nmorl^st us, that wc arc most disposed to think our 
native country when we sfurvey the ranks of her soldiery 
— the enginery which she forms in confession of either 
a desire to fall foul of other countries, or a dread of 
being fallen foul of by them? These are questions 
which I Jo not recol|^ct ever treeing asked before ; but 
it is not the less proper that they should be asked now. 
There is the more necessity, considering the esteem in 
p which the sentiment stands in our moral codes, that 
we should at length challenge a thing of such ominous 
associations. For surely it is startling to find the people 
wlio are the most replete with this feeling, the first to 
acknowledge that all other x^eoples are their enemies. 
What is it, p'e must ask, that makes Frenchmen of tlio 
Michelet utamp*reganl their peaceable neighbours 'in 
this lightY What can it be, but that they entertain 
selfish feelings about their own country, and conse- 
quently that others ought to regard it as an enemy ? , 

The met is, that though it may aeem theoretically 
possible to entertain love of country as a pure and 
harmless feeling, it is seldom practically exemplified, 
except in connexion with some spirit of hatred towards 
other countries, or in a selfish regard lo certain local 
intercstsj Sound it thoroughly, and it will usually be 
found not to consists of such a love for fatlicrland tu 
one feels for a natural father, not a result merely of 
pleisant acsociations regarding a piece of ground which 
we have familiar with since infancy, but an un- 
reasoning prcjdfifce, sprinjftng from the selfish propen- 
0 itic 8 -;a compound of ifelf-esteegi, acquisitiveness, and 
unmeaning odiums, ik is not, therefore, evondcrful 
that nations much unj^ the influence of tliis spuJAs* 
should wither, and feel'^use tao coniplaio. They only 
suffer under the decree wiich.has been pifoscd in the 
councils of the Almigh^ againsj the centrf()etal or 
selfish spirit, under whatever form, or ujpon yiatever 
scale, it may be manifested. 

It would be well if, all over the earth, we were to 1 
cometp the naked truth* on this subjedt That truth 
appears to be, that round the central point— the mau ' ' 
hinrf elf— there i^a series of cqnccntiic circles marking 





against listlcssness in one class, and a means of Uveli^ 
hood for another. 

A lady was lately making Some purchases in the 
prhicipiil sliop of a little sea-side 'village In the south 
Ireland. As usual, it was a place where the most in- 
congruous articles wore collecti^, and, accordingly* ffp' 
qiicnted by purchasers as di^hrent^as there were varie 
tics in the inhabitants of the village ; besides which, on 
the weekly niarke^day, it w^s so crowded from tnorn* 
iog till night by an inllux of country customen, as to 
render it a matter of some difficulty to reach tlie ooiin? 
ter. The lady, however, was a person of some im- 
portance, ami way was mado for her as soon as she 
appeared, while the obsequious shopttlan thrcAv every- 
thing else aside to attend to her commands. Thoy 
were not very important; and having soon despatched 
them, she was waiting for the change of a note, when 
site tR'came aware of a gentle pulling at the back of her 
dress, two or three times repeated, and so far different 
from the occasionHlly rude pressure of the crowd, as at 
hist to ^ttrac.t her attention. She turned, and saw two 
young girls immediately liehlnd her, both of whom 
coloured deeply Us she looked round : ono, very small 
niid (ielicatedouking, drew back timidly ; but the other, a 
tall, handsome girl, raised her eyes ingenuously, though 
•icsj)cctfully, to. those of tlie lady, an<l in gentle accents 
iipoh'giscd for the liberty they had takcui. ‘ But my 
sislor. ma’am,* added she, ‘is very sickly, and her 
only pleasure is in work j and when she saw the trim- 
ming on your dress, she thought it so pretty, that I 
could nut help drawing it a little nearer for Iter to 

M'C.’ 

Jlefore she bail concluded the sentence, her companion 
led again glided forward, her dark eyes glistening, and 
slipping her hand into Uiat of lier courageous defen^der, 
.'lihU il (‘arneatly, ‘ Forgive ns both^ ma’am.* The lady, | 
\shom wc shall call Mrs Villars, much struck by the j 
little }«cene, reassured them speedily with one of her own I 
swi'ct Hiniloa, and stooping down, unclasped her mantle, j 
and showed them, to their hearts’ content, the dress I 
they had admired so much ; then gathering up her little | 
jmreliases, she returned their energetic gratitude and j 
admiration with another smile, and left the shop. I 

Days passed away, and she saw the sisters no more; I 
but they often returned to her thoughts, and, unblessed i 
hy any similar tie, she w'ould reinember with a sigh the ; 
strong affection revealed by that little incident. In one 
inoment it had told its own story — of fond jirotectiou on 
the one side, and grateful reliance on the other— ns in- 
telligibly as if the parties had been known for years ; and 
she inarvcUcd iliat., in a class wdicre, front want of men- 
tal cultivation, externals must seem so important? such 
I .8Ui>erior personal attract ions as oiic^ sister enjoyed, 
should create no taint of vanity or of jealousy to sully 
their mutual love. But Mrs Villars reason^ wrong, 
She had yet to learn that the heart teaches its own les- 
son — the most unsophisticated often the warmest *, and 
that true affection is n BUnl)eaTu that blinds our eyes 
io the defipienctes of the beloved ones, wliile it casts 
a ray of tenfold brightness on every exccllenco tiicy 
possess. 

At last one moniing^ in an early walk more extended 
than usual, she came to a cluster of cottages near 
the shore, iit ^rae disfanCe ifirom the village. It wns a 
pleasant, animated scene', and Mrs Villars stopped to 
I admire tlie eager groups collected round some boat& re- 
turned from the night’s fishing, and either making bar- 
gains for tliemselves* pt congratulating their sons or 
husbands on their ^success. As slin lingereil, a young 
girl trifiped lightly by with n hatikiSt on her arm ; and 
evOn in that passing glance siie could not mistake the 
bright eyes and glbwing coiu]^exion of her late acquaint- 
ance. A look o£ rccognitiofi also beamed tlrbui those 
samefeyes. Half hesitatingly she paused for nn instant, 


tlicn with a rai^st curtsey was passing on, when Mrs 
Villars accostcifdier, and, with an inquiry for her sister, 
joined her on hoi way. 

Jkuring their ftalk, she learticd that Ellen and Maly 
Ihxdie were listen, tbelr mother long since dead, and 
their faUierr^ Wi^ha, he was just nothing at oil* Mrs 
Villars'had lived long enough in Ireland to klow that * 
the smothered sigh which followed that littld hesi- 
tating sentence indicated a good-natured kind of idler, 
who smoked tobacco when he could get it, drank whisky 
on the same terms, was a burthen to the family it 
was his dut^ to supj^rt. But how eagerly the Speaker 
turned from that unwelcome theme, to dwell on the per- ' 
fectiuns of her sister Ellen ! AAd as she did so, the vary- 
m cheek, the eyes sometimes smiling, suroettmes tearp 
ml, and the occasionally tremulous tones, 8iH>kc in her 
own favour as eloquently as if Ellen had been there in 
turn to tdl the talc, and more than that we need not 
say. Ellen was the eldest, though she looked so small ; 
but an ciirly accident had made her lame, and checked 
her growth; and in those days of suffering she had 
learned to use her needle with such skill, as to enable 
her to contribute materially to tlieir livelihood now. 
‘She could never come with me, 'ma’am, when I went^ 
out to play with otlier girls, or follow me when 1 was 
clambering on the rocks, or picking shells on the 
shore ; but sho was always on the w'atch for me, as a 
mother looks for her child. I never found her missing 
from tlie door when I was coming home; and if, as 
sometimes happened, I forgot to be back in time, I saw 
the trouble in her pale cheeks and sad eyes, though she 
nevei^suid a wonl, so that made me careful not to wan- 
der any more. .And she^aiight me to be tidy, ma'um; 
f«»r 1 WHS very wild and careless, aitd would never liare 
cared about tearing my clothes, only she always took 
and mended them, without ever noticing It; and she 
taught me to * 1)0 gentle, and to curb my hasty spirit, 
for 1 saw her •uffer pain and .sorrow without nmninir 
or conqdaint ; untl am)ve all, ma'iini,’ and here the tear- 
ful eyes filKd entirely, ‘she taught me hojnj when my 
henit was sinking, and the power to bear when .sorrow 
•in earnest (yiine ’ 

jShe stopjMfd siiort, and drew her hand across her 
cyc‘s; then l(M)king archly into Mrs Villars’s face, who, 
deeply interested, was quite unprepared fur the sudden 
transition, she added gaily — ‘ llerc* I am qll the time 
praising myself— tidy, gentle, and strong-hearted ! Oh, 
lady, the i 'are all but feathers from that sweet dove’s 
wing I’ \ 

As she vpoke they approached a whitewashed cot- 
tage, poor, hilt neater than is usually seen. In place of 
the dunyfnll there was a narrow little strip of garden, 
paled olf'froni Uie road« filled with gay flowers glowing 
brightly in the morning sun ; and at the door, as Mary 
had just l)cen telling, was Ellen, looking out for her 
with the watchuil habit of iheir early days. A few 
quick steps forward, R v^iisjwed word from Mary, and 
Ellen turned to the lady with a pleased smile of recog- 
nition, atm iuvilcti lier in to rest. She gladly accepted 
the invitation; and soon found herself seated in the 
clean and tiiiy, though poorly-fiirnishc<l dwelling. The 
onlf articles of superior comfort were a small w'ork- 
table, placiai^eiir the window, and beside it a sort of 
easy -chair, m:w®%f straw, fioth evidently adapted to the 
occutwtiixn and infinnity|t>f poor ^lleti. Oh yes, we had 
nearly torgoiten, the nxbu was not quite unorponieiitcd 
cither; for over the Aeplacc was arranged a lar^^ 
piece of coral, and sone foreign shells, and near tl*e 
window hung a cage, in^iich a bird wjth brilliant 
plumage, all telling plaiily of some friend fiq^ni over 
the sea. | • 

Mrs Villars had at this time the good fortofils to es- 
cape an interview with the good-for-notlitng father, and 
had the pleasure of talking, without interruption, to the 
two young girls, so difiergnt, and yet so*ui|ijted* Thia j 
interview was succeeded by many ethers. El^n was 
suppliai with as much work as she could accomplish ; 
iuid if ary, who, uftder her instnictioml^ had also become 
• 
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pendence for himself and Mary. 0% words 

are few and cold to convey tb6'fhelih« ihat'lirer^ 
iug like a torrent IVom hia heart I, AU were niiae^ aiii^ 
struggling together«*^ingiS^. 'dwgpoiot^^ 


, preach, loye for Mary, dbtv to hti fatiteh ifeacti fueling 
so true, and yet so opppsii^, very heart bled 
him» for her— for llO•^ But before ! could Well, picture 
the Consequences, jn, came Mary henelfiL bar tweet 
face glowing froth liler waUt, and ih>iu, pleasm at 
being home with me again. One glance; and Garret 
buried hit face in his folded anna, on the table; the 
smile and the colour fled from Marj^^ls cheek, and, with- 
out even a look at me, she sprang forward, and gtMping 
his shoulder,, asked wildly what was the matter. I had 
thought to break this reverse to lier myself, to spare 
him the teUiiig, and her the hearing it from him : but, 
as I said, she came bock before a plan was formed, and 
now there could be no disguise; his look had prepared 
her for the Worst, and I saw by her terrifled countenance 
that even the truth Wotdd be a relief. 

* And so he told it all again : but this time, oh, how 
, difierentl Tlie presence of her he loved came like sweet 
dew upon his heart, and melted away all the fierce and 
stormy feelings which had made me doubly grieved. 
With touching, yet manly sorrow and repentance, he re- 
lated his disappointment and his fault, and he told it to 
one whose generous nature fully felt his confidence, and 
lost the first sharp sting of grief in sympathy for the 
estrangement between tlie father and his son. She 
*wept, without doubt, long and sadly ; but her face was 
turned away, and she listened, without interrupting, 
from beginning to end. Then, when all was over, she 
raised her head; her face was very pale, and her lip 
trembled; but there was a light in her eyes, and a 
stciidfasl look, that made me remember the nUh, proud 
spirit of her childish days, and tremble for the words 
she was about to speak. I wronged her in that passing 
fcar^ even ! that should have known her well. It was 
nv) pride, but a holy resolution that was shiifiug in that 
earnest look. Bne laid her hand affectionately on Gar- 
ret's arm, and in a very calm, low tone, asked him, 
** Did the old man s^ anything against /ne. Garret — 
against myself?" He gave her a look of surprise, 
almost of reproach, as he exclaimed, " Oh, Mary!" It 
was enough. A faint smile rested on her lip as her 
lieart told her Garret felt such a thought impossible ; 
and, nfl^r a moment's pausq, she continued, **Tlien, 
Garret, our first thought must he of him. Go to him at 
once, and gain his pardon for that disresxicct, and com- 
fnrt his hearty even as you did mine, by the goodness of 
yoiir sorrow. You will feel nothing but misery till 
you have his forgiveness ; and think how he must be 
grieving now! T^on, for the foture, we arc both ve^ 
young, and may well wait, witli trust in God and in 
each other, for the dianges time may bring. Your 
father made no objection to me except for poverty, and 
as that is no real fault, who, knows but he may, miange 
b» mipd." - 

' Ganfet .S^oqk bis head dcspondingly as he answered, 

Ali,M3E^,ybtt little know him; but I’ll go at <mce 
and ask his forj^tveuess, for, os you truly say, I cannot 
have rest qr peace' until 1 do so. But as to remaining 
idle 'afiy lpnj|eir at homU, when gold is to be made, and 
bappioesf jdepepds on it is out of the question; Mary 1 
You must not ssiljsm that" 

<*But indeiM X do,, Garret'; that » what I ask you. 
You gave a promise to ypUr ‘<44 father, and you must 
not wve him. aliHrays grants his blessing to the 
dutifrd son ; aiij! I os the one to tempt you to dis- 
obedience, and . ab JOtbvoke : tiia curse? Ho,* Garret ; it 
sureWis not.ios flwt wii^ for money ; we want is 
your fathei^s eonsont ; efipRliti vtould,!^ forther off than 
eVer if you flsiW hltn look on 

me as the catM».”;#\ - '."J ;•*' - ' - 

/Garret still remonstrated; toit„Mary^ SimpJo.foith 
^and sense of dp^' fln^ conquered so far^ to gqin 
his promise to ;w«lt ope^Jmar ; and . then Jbe'docjai^ 
impetuously thkt if biir^h^r by that tima had not 


htbwould^fiQ ,]bnger ylbld 

no fartW then : but hiuvie^l!^ avrayfn^to 1 m 
j^nmment In ^mlngrecbncfiW^ Then, 

^n out with hei^Iong . effort at composure, ihy poor girl 
threw toself into my urns, and wept witliout restraint, 
her lonS-repress^ and bitter tears. But Mark’s heart 
is like an April day— sunshine ever following the 
showers; and after a while she raised her heaxh and 
with a cheerfolness that took me by surprise, exclaim^, 
** Well, Ellen, at anv rate we shall not be parted ; life 
will glide plong the saine os ever ; and with hope to 
gladden, and the sense of doing right to l^ar,us up, 
1 think we opght to be eveif happier than befove we 
tried, ^d now fromfthis time out," added iluk 
yish increasing liveliness, **I must be very careful, 
st^y, and diligent, and so win a good character for 
old Maunjee, as I have no money to buy one /' then 
sitting down to work with an air of diligence, she cried, 
“Now; Ellen, you’ll have to bear witness, in my favour, 
so here’s to begin ! 

Ellen tlicn told how, in the cirening, Garret rctilriiea ; 
but though hia heart was evidently lightened by bis 
father’s forgiveness, still it was also plain that he haii 
not recovered his own disappointment. His impetnous, 
active nature found waiting and submission a hard 
trial ; and it required a double exertion of fortitude on 
Mary’s part to make him hope against liopc. It was 
also evident that no change had been wrought in old 
Maurice’s determination : so, convinced that matters 
could nut long continue in this state, Ellen inwardly 
determined to make an effort to bring about some un- 
derstanding. And an effort indeed it was for her. Na- 
turally timid, and rendered still more diffident by her 
infirmity and secluded life, nothing but the power of an 
affection whic]^ was the first object of her existence, a 
love stronger than death, could have induced her to 
take the step the noy meditated. This was to obtain 
an interview herself with old Maurice, and with her 
own lips plead tlie cause so dear to her heart. Siie 
kuew him, as she had said, by report to be a hard and 
stem man; but she had also always heard he w'as a 
sensible and a just one. She had beard, too, of his 
liaving, in early life, loved his wife to idolatry,, and 
cherishing her memory with a constancy that would 
never allow him to replace her ; this, combined with his 
genuine lovg for Garret, inspired her with the hope that 
his feelir^s mi^it be touched by her ap^ieal ; and she 
resolved m making an attempt to convince him that 
arithmetic was not the only rule for measuring human 
hearts. 




say, that, though at first causing some surprise, she was . 
received with civility and kindness, whioli gave her 
course and e vn hope ; and though she found it im- 
possible to remove an^X>inipu which had become a 
fixed idea in old Maiiii&’s mind, still, conquered by her 
eamestugis, he modified it so far as to promise that if, 
at the end of the year, Mary could bring him h^f the 
sum originally demanded— namely, ten guineas, and tliis 
faicly earned by their united industry — ^he would be 

1 1 VS- T-. 



to keep both tmrroeeting and agreement a secret irom 
every mature except Mary herself. 

‘From Garret?* askid Ellen pleadlpgly. • 

*Yes, from Garret Jospccially,* said the old mqjfoHi 
*Can Mary bd depended on to o^ge me ih this?’ 

* You shall see,’ answemd Ellen proud^. pid Maurice 
smiled; and ratifying thr treaty with a warm^ben^o- 
tion and shako. of .tbefiand, they parted, mutually, 
pleased. Since then, long months bad passA away; 
and yet not so very long, for hopc^aiid constant industry 
had made the time seem short; and if Garret WqUVi 
toinetimes. without thoscsalds, wag impatient, a genfre { 
word from Ellen, reminding him of his promise, ivoui^ ih- 
duce him to keep it with a good grao^'/ 
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liumotlredly tny', ‘Ton araour pilbt, limen, and In auck 
hands it. .would be hard indeed if. we rAsed to answer 
the helm.’ While Mary, assenting witS beaming eyes^ 
would think to herself, \ t*if he knShr but alL^ , 

Hut now the tinu^was dfovrkig yety near, * The *'BaraU 
Jane,’ the ressel in which' Garlret waSlto have taken a ) 
berth last year, was to sail again in another month i 
' and mod? than once of late be had mentioned ^nis in a 
way tllat plainly showed his mind was dwelling on the 
voyage. The two girls worked hardei'^ more persever- 
ingly than ever } but tHey lived in a remote place, and, 
until Mrs ViUars's kindness had provided them vrith 
employment, their tasks hud beeir precari^^us, and rd- 
mun^ation small ; so that when, on that very morning, 
after a painful interview ^rith Garret, the sisters reek* 
giied ovgr their little ho{»rd, they fburid it scantek 
amounting to two-thirds of the requisite sum, and 
sadly acknowledged that, from former experience, she 
was convinced it was useless to expect any father con- I 
cession flroni old Manriee. . 

In this dosi)onding mood she was found, as we have 
related, by Mrs Villars, who listened to he r artless nar- 
rative with deep and mmtrected sympathy. When all 
WHS told, she spoke a few w*ords of comfort and encon- 
yagement, expressive of the great use of trial to fortify 
and exalt the mind ; and dwelt upon those lovely trait’) 
in Mary’s character which liad been just deseriUwl, and 
which might have withered away under too bright a 
sun. Then opening the little parcel she still held, she 
unfolded a large square of lace, and laying n ])attern 
before Ellen, said, * Do yon think, Ellen, you both could 
work this into a veil, and have it ready by this day 
month ? It is' for a young friend to wear at her .wed- 
ding, and you shall have five guineas If you do it well.’ 
Pilleii's heart gave one wild throb ; for a moment she 
tried in vain to speak ; then il riding nttcTHiieo, pourc^l 
forth her thanks and hopes with a rapitlij(y almost im- 
intoUigilile. ‘Hive guineas! —oh, dearest lady, wliat 
would we not attempt for that ? Five guineas !— why, it 
has taken nearly a long year to ])iu so much more to- 
gether, and now it will seem but a day to earn the rc^t; 
and then you M ill at last l)C happy, rny own Alary — 
happier and better for all your trouble. Oh, ma’am, fear 
iiot but we will accomplish it ; and night and day wc 
will work until it is done.’ And night and day they 
worked, Mary at the plainer pert, Ellen at the delicate 
stitches ; while with admiration and reocM'od hope they 
contemplated each morning the progress thw had made. 
At first Ellen thought to have given Mllry tln^leasure 
of a surprise, and, until it was done, to keep tla! amount 
of their reward a secret ; but they had bceiV too long 
accustomed to sharing every thougld, to practise any 
I concealment now ; and one day remarking an ut lusually 
rapid progress, the whole truth burst in gladness from 
her lips. • 

To describe Mary’s delight and astonishment is im- 
possible. More busily she^ could not work, and for a 
while her trembling fingers ref&lscd to work at all ; but 
day after 4ay the sweet hope strengthened, aqfl at last 
the appoint^ morning came, and found their task all 
but ^mpleted.. It was, however, a day of unusual inter- 
ruptions ( and Kltbn Iwl each hour fresh cause to adiijyire 
the improvement in Mary’s temper, as, w^out an im- 
patient word, she would lay aside her wok and attend 
to every.deuaitd. But everiiffg still fodllathera at their 
unflnisbod task, and^AVe ViUatB required it that night 
atthe^ery latMt Just as theK were busily employed, 

came 0arret with his usual flqaest for an evening 
willk, and, half-affronted when rnosed, he Said reproach- 
fully, * Ihehpve there is some cjbarm in^that cobweb, for 
you never m^U jppt it. by. Hew I have tried in vain to 
get you mit fyt ah egtire mowi. I will begin to thipk 
at last, .iiCary^ tliat you take nd pleasurn In my com<^ 

Mory’a quick fbelings rose at this undeserved 're- 
proach, and, wtth somewliat of her old spirit,, she was 
about to retort I but remembering nil their past iqiiliWi 
all her present .bhe paused and answered gei^y, 

.rrr— r-r r — 


' To prove the oontraiy, Garret, I condemn you never 
to ICAve me till this CQbweb, ns you call it, is fkirly 
apuA ; and then—' She Stopped short with a gasp, at 
having so nearly betireyed Her secret ; but her look was 
so eloquent of love auil hope^ that Garret started from 
his chair, and bendlnjt Otet .inquired in hurried 
tones, * What then T— deardtt Msxy; 'what tlien ?* * 

She threw back her head tilerrily os she looked up 
into his ikee ; and though she tried to compose her 
features, a thousand smiles and dlmpleS contradicted 
the demure accent with which she continued, * And 
then you, may come with us wheu we take, it home.* 
Both Ellen and Garret laughed at tliis anticlimax ; 
Ellen Gspec^y, well knowing what was 4n the glad 
girl’s heart,' and amused, besides, kt Garret’s somewhat 
puzxlcd counteh.ance. But 'that soon brighteried again 
under the happy influence ; and, without seeking the 
reason why, he fohnd himself chattering away With a 
lighter heart than he had folt for months; 

The muon arose; but as that fair light haa business 
of its own, our workwomen reserved it .fbr^ a future 
hour, and sent Garret for the ihore teriestridl Assistance * 
of a pair of candles, to put the few concluding stitbhos 
to their work. At length behold it finished! Klkn 
resigned the last two or three stltuhes to her tister, that 
by her hands it should be completed; Aifil, holding it 
up with an exclamation of triamph, poor Mary gazed 
jo\ fully at it for an instant, thei^ flinging her artns 
round Ellen’s neck, burst into tears. Garret looked on ^ 
womloringly, and innde some efforts at consolation so 
wide of the mark, that Mary’s weeping was at once 
hanged into laughter, until her bright eyes overflowed 
again. Ellen at last, remembering that the best of men 
may sometimes groM' impatient, and unwilling tO try 
Garret top far, laid her hand on liis arm, and said, 

‘ This is a bridal veil. Garret, and Mary and I have 
M’orked hard day and night to have it ready ; it i« to be 
worn by a fair and happy bride, wdiiJo We ’ 

Garret i*equircd no further explanation of Mary’s 
tears and excitement; and Bhaking off Elleii'B bund 
MMtii an upbraiding glance, as if ho though^ her fur 
oni’e in her life unfeeling, ho ansucred M’armly, • And 
f’if she is over so fiiir and happy, she cannot be fairer 
than tny own sweet Mary, or more deserving of the 
happiest lot.’ Then, l>cfore she had time to answer, he 
seized the veil, and playfully throwing it over Mary's 
glossy hfiir, he added, ‘ Now toll me, EUen, will there 
ever be a fairer bride than that ? ’ 

But he was ansivcrcd by a loud cry foom Ellen. In 
passing, the veil hnd touched the flame of tlio candle, 
and in an instant tile delicate covering was in a blaze, 
(^uick as thought^ she tore it from that belovi^l head-; 
the next moment it lay in scorched atid worthless frag- 
ments oh the floor. To describe their consternation, 
their revulsion of feeling, is impossible. The present 
calamj^ty was so overpowering, .that for tlie minute it 
swallowed up all thought of remotefconsequsnbeS) andr-' 
pale, speechless, and aghasi— they gazed in Silence flrsi 
at one aiiotlicr, then at the fragile objeht oh wHicH tjietr 
hopps so lately rested. At last Alary^ t>ale 'its d4»tli, 
and almost as calm, laid her arm on neV'^MiHler’e 'neck, 
and in a low sad tone rournmiSisd, * tee* Mteir, *tls 
not to be !’ Tliose words, uttered to dcspdn^in'gly, and 
Ellen’s piteous tears, revealed to Ghirrs^ totpewHat of 
the truth ; and though he could iipt ^^ss tl^ ex- 
tent of the misfortune, Still he bdcaflil Ub bnee^^. aware 
that, in a moment’s heedlcssness, hehbd ^troyed tome 
plan essential to the happi'nesil of all, and his tolf- 
aoousatlDn almost amonnteffto deiiw^ . 

♦ ' * » 

It^was morning once 
brightly AS if it only ‘to 
hearts, and the sUtekw 
were busy with thdV 
can be no useless indulj^ce "itf 
of one h<ni» o^it conquers ^6 son 
but we canfjpt Wbhder at 


the Sun shone out os 
ligHt end hatny 
and agkm 
the poor, there 
fUld the labour 
the preceding; 

, _ now hung 

over Mary’s usually active ikpvements^ or blame, die 
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other by the absence of their companion, he and wmcn niuinatciy, witn some cnan^ or pnraseoiofry, 

seemed each 'day. more C^scioas oUier • excellence, wat' adopted into the popular creed all Christian 
Stimulated by the example of .her cheonWttese bnd in- nations* , ,.*LEven how,* sajfa.^r Wright<, * alfter so many 
dustry, he began to feel ashamed of his own .listless 'benturiaa ev SuccOiuvcimpEOveiiien^ refinement, in 
indolence; hnd by degree^ ahaking off the influence of our salutations, in bur 4otliig'And;drinking, even in our 
habit, he became «n alt^ man. the * Work-girrs* children's gatn^s^. ve.are perpetually*, though uhwit- 
cup of joy was full I tingly, doing the same.thingsj. V^hlcb enr forefathers did 

c . I in honour , or in fear of the dims ,>nd' nymphs of the 
heathen cfeed.* ^ ./• 

The clergy, as the gnsMians of the popiugr falth^ yrere 
I Intrusted with the dtarge of deciding.:jvh^t old^teu- 
I tonio legends and practices were admisamfe jn the new 


POBULAB MYTHOLOGY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


In a former paper, we gave somr illustrations of the constitution of society, that tiiey exerciiMd Hiis right 
Literature of the Middle Ages, drawn fronf a recently- to the Buppression, or at least to tlie diigx>uragement, of 
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published work, containing much interesting ontiqua- , , , 

rian information : the following notices of the popul|r to k^p up« is "proved by numerous laws' passed- by the ' 
mythology of these ages are derived chiefly from tli^ clergy in Anglo-Saxon times against suchrpi^AotLces. In 
same source. * one old Anglo-Saxon penitentkay, \ for instance, the 

The old Teutonic Pagans, whose irruption into the fullowing regulations occur. * **Ir any one phservjs lots, 
provinces of the Roman empire, in tlie Cfih and or divination, or keep his wake (wgteh) .at any-'Wells, 
sixth centuries of the Christian era, is always to be or at any other created things, except at (}od’s charch, 
regarded as the true comniGnoement of whnt we call let him fast three years t the first on bread ■ and water, 
modern history, brouglit with them, from their Scan- and tlie other two, on Wednesdays and. Fridays, on 
dinavian homes, a mythology like tbcmselves—wild, bread and water ; and the other days let him egt his 
imaginative, savage, and colossal. The sea, to them, meat, but without flesh. 

'was peopled with grendeU and monster-snakes, which ** The same for a woman who useth any witchcraR to 
inhabited caves along tlie coast, or dragged tlieir oozy her child, or who draws it througli the earth at the 
Icngtli along the bottom, now and then rising to the meeting of roads ; because that is great heathenness, 
surface to grapple the boats of tlie flshcrtiicii in their ** If a mouse fall into liquor, let it be taken out, and 
folds : the fens, rivers, and forests, had their nickers sprinkle the liquor with holy water ; and if it be alive, 
and fire-drakes, which devoured travellers, and sallied tlie liquor may be used ; but if it be dead, throw the 
out from their dens at night to ravage tlie surrounding liquor out, and cleanse the vessel*-^ 
country : the very air was full of demons, elves, and The Teutonic nickers, elves, and other superuaturul 
goblins, to whom rain, sunshine, wind, sleet, hail'* and beings, however, were too strongly lodged in tlup pppu- 
storm, were owing. The existence of these multi- lar imagination to be easily expelled ; and accordingly, 
tudinous supernatural beings was us much a part of all that coaid be done was to give them new names, or 
the modern polytheism, which believed in Thor and at least, retaining their old names, to assign them fnne- 
Woden, and the other huge Teutonic dedtbs, and repre- tions in accordance with the prevailing theology of the 
seated them feasting together in the halj. of the gods, time. An jinmense number of them were fbrtliwith 
and drinking bucketfuls of ale wi^U uproarious mirth, converted into devils, subordinate to the Evil Principle 
as the existence of satyrs, fauns, and nymiihs, was a of Scripture. To these devils, besides their principal 
part of the old Homeric pulytlieism, with its blue-eyed function of tormenting and misleading iiimikind, was 
Minervas and its irniierial «Tupilurs. Now, just as .assigned a large share of influence in all natural pheno- 
Christianity had to overthrow the polytheism of the mena, especially in meteorology. ‘ The monk^* says Mr 
ancient Greeks and Romans, in order to establish itself Wright, * sometimes invented strange stories io account 
in tlie Roman empire, so, on the irruption of tlie Teu- for the influence which tlie devils thus exerted, because 
tonic races, it bad to triumph over the religion of Thor they were not aware of the real source fropi, which tliey 
and Woden,, in order still to be supreme. Both these had been adopjted. An ineditod En^ish poet of the thir- 
epnquests it achieved. Slowly, but sfeadiCy,.it crept teenth century, after explaining, in a poi^ar manner, 
from Jerosalein over the surface of the liomaji empire, the nature of thunder and lightning, proceeds to show 
eating oat, or dissolving into itself, all existifg beliefs how it liappens to cause so much mischief. - “When 
and philosophies, till it became the prevailing religion ; Christ Buffered death,” says he, “ he bound the devil, 
and finally, when the empire was overrun and shattered and broke down licU-gates in order to let out titose who 
b> the German invaders, it rose, clear and 8pire'<'ke, out suflered there. His visit was attended with such terrible 
of the universal wreck, asserted its supremacy over the thunder, that the devils have been afraid of thunder 
conquerors themselves, and made Europis its own again, ever since ; and if any of them happen to he Caught in 


loBophy of Plato and others ; no doubt also with the old 
polytheism of Greece and Rome, although this in an in- 


is bue are > '■ V' 

As a curious illustration of tlie tranaition fif old Wu- 
tonic ideas into the popular theological langflage of the 


ferior degree, as that mythology hfui already become aged middle ages, we niay meqtion that our / Old Kick 
and decrepit In the conversion of the, German raa^s, mere corruption of the word *nSGkerr-ti^ name df a 
the, case was somewhat different Here there was no large class of supernatural beings: among 'the forman 
civilised philosophy, no PJatopio or Perjji^ti^ school to Pagans, generally suppo^ to be water faiito; ^ The 
contend with, and exert an ipnuehce. over Christianity; niodeni * Old Nick’ is, tbemfore, Uter^ .the old 


contend with, and exert an ipnuehce. over Christianity ; 

hut on the other hand, there was k young, vigorous/fresh, * ^cker.’ 

and poetical mythojogy, with ,i!;reudelii, goblins, fire- Few a 
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odem * Old Nick’ is, therefore, UterSlily '.title old 
licker.’ . 

Few countries retained so much Teutonic 


4r.ake8, and thousands of other,:^nconqaerahl« ^things, mythology as England ; and, strojiglfiy ^^ttougli, it ia 
Accordinjily, the populi^ nwthol^ of the middle ages from the Lives of the, Saints 'timt we) most of 
was a compreroise between CbjrMtian ideas and *1^010010 our. information respecting the Teutomo elves and fairies. 


was a compreroise between Chjrjstian ideas and'^'I^tttonic our. information resp^ng the Teutomo elves and fairies, 
legends. |Tbere wim so mudi ^course of the old Qer- * A nSiDre extensive knowhi^e,lt lays Mr lYfight * of the 
juan'crcei ,rhi(* Urt to be eifetd/ a^ndw^ 

end VTpdln. for ia«i«DC^ end the other gode* hed td he ftil perasal of legend of- Mdnti, 

given np w,iotdly lifopmpetiMe'with n«v bp* flwn elltho other bsOlM togethdtoi^UM M It only 
there was, a great portion Of the old belief which did not needbebome in mind, thatnla ihe 
apiiear so rej[ireliensib]e in a Cluristian point of view^ to dvM, trhonmischiei^l^li^iiedfbeel^ flgtils ; when 
Which, therefore, the clergy did not object, so veliemehtlX* oenefloentr aiigela^ - The wUdr«ie^‘ in Beowi^ 
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intlv peopled }iy of elyesi, tod Mckeri; aaid 
a (dnigooa midv^aerpeiita), 'CkH in the imW'laft 
I, are they ever the fatonteofKobgohO^^ 


constantly people 
worms (drtoona 
gends, are eyff ffle httj|^iorhobg3j gj s(< ^ ^ 

and the 'Iblie lirl^iiSioo^iM^^^este^ 

lishing themaclYiiir ln,^ir den^rted ahb^ *8t Ghthlac 
built hlne a tni^d^M fit^tliwisle a wildfpot» 

then covered viftr y^tm^ and jKM>lis,'fnid sedgy marshes. 
The isle had hiiherter been, luiiiihabited hy meit; hht 
many d gobtin played' among its solitudes^ and very an* 
wiltmg were" they to be driven ' oat. Thqr came upon 
him in a'bod^; -dragged him AOkn his ceu, sometimes 
tossed him id' the air, at others, dipped him overhead in 
the hogs; ancf' then tore him through the midst of the 
brambles $ but their eflbrts were vain against one who 
was- armed like Gathlac/ * Sometimes these goblins 
were tnom oMfg^g towards their new neighbours, and 
directed' them where to dig for treasures i though it 
appears that they seldom gdned much by seekiog after 
** heatbeii QodHc, a celebrated saint, occupied a 

cell !n the wUds of Durham, and was often troubled by 
these spiiMual enemies. On a time, however, one of 
them appeared by night, and told him wiiere he would 
find a liiddeh hoard'. Godric was not, it appears, an 
avaricious man; but he thought he might do some 
good with the money, which was thus revealed to him, 
and to workf he went with pickaxe and shovel. When, 
however, he had dug a considerable depth--othough we 
are not told that he obtained a sight of the promised 
treasure — lie was terror-struck by seeing come out of 
the hole a troop of small black dwarfs, who, with a 
laugh of derision, cast at him little smoking balls. ; 
G(mMo dropped his shovel, and, it is almost ne^ess to i 
add, never sought treasures again.’ ^ 

The elves or goblins of the middle ages are distin- 
guishable into three classes : the positively fhtdevolent, i 
who were acoonuted imps or emissaries of Satan, and 
whose constant purpose was to ruin souls ; the good : 
and ‘ benevolent, whose nature partook more of the 
angelic, and who made the improvement of the human 
race their object ; and the merely eccentric or mis- 
chievous, who, leading an independent existence, de- 
lighted, solely for their own amusement, to interiDcddlct 
in hdman anhirs, and whose aim seemed to be more 
physical confusion than moral evil. These last, called 
often the ‘ merry sprites,’ * made their presence known 
by throwing dirty and other harmless things, at every 
one they cable near ; and they continually plagued them 
by cutting holes In their coats, and playing other such 
mischievous pranks. Sometimes they would talk with 
the people of the house; and when displeased, or mis- 
chievously inclined, they scrupled not to tell in their 
presence all their secrets and private actions, much to 
the shame and confusion of many who were so exposed. 
Wlien any attempt was made to exorcise them, they 
tlirew dirt at' the priests ■ themselves ; and Giroldos 
thinks, from the inefficiency of the exorcisms* of the 
'church in dri'ring them away, that the power of the 
' priests Wga dhment againrt sidrits of a malignant 

nature; During the rrign of the first Bichatd, there 
appeared frequently, and fora long space of time, in the 
house of Sir. Osben de Bradwell, at Dagwortb in Suf- 
folk, a certain fantastical spirit/’ who conversed with 
the family of the aforesaid knight, always imitating the 
voice of an-lnfjuit.' He calleid himself Malkin; and he 
said that Ms ttotlier and brother dwelt in a neighbour- 
ing house, and that they often chided him because he 
had left tlimy tod had presumed to hcAd converse with 
mankinds ' Th<rilinge which he did and said' were both 
wohderfM and vssey Idughabls; and he often told people’s 
secrets. At first, the family knight were extremely 

terrified ; bfit 1^ degr(MW«h<fy«* beciame used to hiift, and 
oonversed'tadOm^ w^ the be 

lli^he w^^^ jtt:ledEhliigf^r when 

the chaplain made hfs ippeiMBaDdir(;,he'talfc^ ih JAtin 
and ulieoursed' with' ‘ ' 




Onriptures. Heinadehimieif heard and fUW'tto^ 


enough} but he was liBveT aaen boihwcfel^Tft' seemt that ■ 
he’wali mbst htjsched to of' the Hmde Mrt of the * 
fiuttfiy; a fiiir-'iuaiden, wlio had . long pidyed him to 
eli^W hiihself to. her. Atdast, after ihe bad intoised 
faitbMy not to touch him, he grasiM herrequeit, and 
there appeared to her a sm'aU infant, ckid in a white 
frpek/ 

Theib.sprites were generally invisible, as this story in-^ 
timates. There were persons, however, who were gifted . 
with the faculty of seemg these elves, and who described 
to others their slmpe and appearance. One of these elf- 
seers was Kctel, a pious rustic, who lived at Barnham 
in Yorkshire, of whbm many anecdotes are retail by 
the histori&n William of Newbury. * Wliile but a lad, « 
Kctel was one day returnin&from the field, riding on 
the wagon-horse,' when suddenly, in a place pcrfccUy 
level and smootli, the horse stumbled, as though he hat 
tnct with an obstacle, and his rider was thrown to the 
ground. As he raised himself op, Ketet beheld two 
very smSll black elves, who were laughing most lustily 
at the trick they had played upon him. From that 
hour was given to him the power of seeing the elves, 
wherever they might be, and whatever they might be 
doing i and he often saved people from their malice. He 
assured those who were fortunate enough to gain hie 
confidence— for he did not tell these things to*every* 
body — that there were some hobgoblins who were large 
and strong, and who were capable of doing much hurt 
to those who might fall into their power; but that 
others were very small and contemptible, incapable of 
doing much harm, and very stupid and foolish, but 
who delighted in tormenting and tensing mankind. 
He said tliat he often saw them sitting by the roadside, 
on the look-out for travellers, upon wliom to play their 
tricks, and laugiiing in fiigh giro when they could cause 
either theni or their horses to stumble, particularly 
when the rider, irritated against his steed, spurred and 
beat him wefl after the accident. Ketel, as might be 
supposed, dreov upon himself, by his officiousness, and 
by his power of seeing them, the hatred of the whole 
fraternity.’ . 

Besides the knowledge derived of the appearance of 
the elves from the relations of such gifted individuals - 
as the clf-seer Ketel, there were ways and means of 
catching an elf for personal inspection. The English 
chronicler, John of Brompton, tells of the capture of 
an elf of dissipated habits, who, in the earlier part of 
the twelfth century, haunted the cellar of w monastery | 
in the bisft>prisJ of Treves, * One morning, when the ' 
butler citcred the cellar, he was not a little mortified 1 
at findinj that, during the night, a whole cask of wine I 
had been emptied, and that at least the greater part j 
of its contents had been split on the fioor. Supposing 
this amlident to have arisen out of the carelessness*^ 
his man, the butler was angry, chid hira.severelyi and, 
locking the door of the cellar, took the key into his 
own charge. But all his precautions were vain, for, the 
next morning, onothca carit of wlne^was in the same 
condition. The butler, now utterly astonished, repaired 
in an 8]{lbed to the father abbot; and, after due consul- 
tation, they went together to the crikir, where, having j 
sprinkled all the barrels with holy water, the latter 
(Ased firmly the door, sealed it with the seal of the i 
abbey, ami-^ook the key into his own keeping. Next J 
morning he ;ejiaired agvn to the cellar, and found the { 
door exactly as he haj left it.. The door was speedily | 
opendd, and the first object wMch met his view was a . 
small black elf, sticking fast by his hands t<f onb of J|he | 
vessels on which the liely water had been ihvdwn. 
abbot took the elf, clothed hintin the habit of a monk, 
and kept him long Inatho school of tNs monastery, 
where he never grew any bigger. But ofib da^ an abbot 
from a neighbouring ti|>nastety%ame to ei^mitte thb 
sdiolars, and, on hearing the stbrv. counselled his 
brother abbot to keep nojonger the devil in, hie 'house; ^ 
The moment his monki^ robe was tokto him; 
theelfvaniriwid.’ - . ^ . 

It was not altogether, however, on tliO' riM of 
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df-se^n, or thy oocasional q|ptttr% of a single specimen 
of the eiMcind, that j^plMbpenaeil fn t^eir notions 
of this extraordinary class of beings. Tliero vere many 
cases of elves attaching tbemselvei to particular house* 
holds in a visible ^hape; contiiiuiiig for veekt, or 
even months, ta go* about doing all kinds of work in an 
efficient manner. * In Pembrokeshire, an et£ took iip his 
' abode ii^the house of one Elidor fitakepolc, in the form 
of a buy, vrbo called himself Simon. Master 8iinon 
began ** impudently^' * si^s our author, by taking the 
keys from the butler, and usurping his office. However, 
he tvas himself so provident a butler, that, while he 
held the office, everything seemed fo prosper. lie never 
waited to be told to do anything; hut wnatever his 
master Or mistress was ^thinking of calling for, he 
brought it immediately, saving, “ You want so and 
Here it is.” Moreover, ho knew all about their mono/ 
and tlielr secret hoards ; and often did he upbraid them 
on that account, for he hated nothing more than ava- 
rice; and he could not bear to see money laid up in 
holes, which might be employed in good and charitable 
uses. There was nothing, on the contrary, he liked 
better tlian giving plenty to eat and drink to the ms- 
tics ; and he used to tell his master, that it was right 
lie should be free in giving to them those things which, 
Hy their labours, he himself obtained. Indeed, Simon 
was an excellent servant; but he had one failing — lie 
never went to church, and he never uttered a single 
“ Catholic word.” One remarkablo thing was, that he 
never slept in the liouse at night, thougli he was al- 
ways at his post by daybreak. Onco, however, lie was 
watched, and found to take up liis lodging about the 
mill and the mill-dam. The next morning Simon 9 anie 
to his master, delivered up his keys, and left tlie house, 
after having tilted the post or butler for about forty 
days.* 

The most famous of all those visible clfs, however, 
was FH.ar Rush, whose adventures form ^he theme of 
numerous legends of the inidiile ages. Tke idea of the 
story of Friar Kush is much highest* than tliat of most 
goblin stories. In a certain abbey, the site of which is 
variously given in ditierent versions of the story, the 
monks are living in a scandalously immoral manner. 
The devil instantly pert'Cives Unit there couM not be 
a better centre from which to operate upon human 
society than this abbey. Accordingly he, or at least 
one of Ips demons, appears at the abbey gate in the 
form of a y6ung man wanting employment. He is re- 
ceived into the abbey, serves some tiinerin tne kitchen, 
rises to be master cook, and flnnlly, af^er eigrt years, 
to be a friar. In the guise of a friar lie work^kll man- 
ner of mlschiei': at first in the abbey itself, then in its 
^ inimediate neighbourhood, and lastly, in other eoun- 
ities, into which he travels. It will be perceivM what 
scope for powerful satire and invective against the vices 
of the age was afibrded by such a device, in which the 
KtU Principle iit made to assume the garb, and occupy 
the position, of a professing Servant of Ileaven. 

In Mr .WrightV work there is a very interesting 
clmptet qn the superstitions of modern Greece, in which 
it it shown that, among the peasants of that classic 
land, nui^rous myths and Ipgends are current, identical 
with those current among the English, the Beoteb, tfib 
French, find the Germans. He accounts for by sap- 
l>osing all iucti legends, wherever foundf fo be of Teu- 
tonic origin. *The dissimilarity,’ he says; *of many 
• superstitions of the modern Greeks to any mentioned 
by t he andtent writers, and the «timo at which they 
to be first aUuded to, cAif^ieave little doubt of 
their haylug.been intritiuced by the barbarians who 
crowded ip the decline of thf empire. Their reseui- 

blanea to.tffose, of .^liich a greu part still exists among 
the natiq& qf j'eutonfo bi(>od; Cjems to point at oneb 'to 
the quai^r they cams; We eould adduce matiy 

prooft of tba Ohmb^rs even of Norsemen who. were in 
Greece at ha paily period* had we room,* 

The popiilar.'m>tuqlogy of ail the l^ropfaa tigil^s 
ia, therefi^ aoeordixig to Mr Wright; derived tiroih tiie 


German raccS; and Uf teace this mythology beyond the 
tifth *aud sixth centuriee, would be to inquire into the 
^giti of these races, andtiteir histfory previous to their 
invasion of the llomiLn empire. 

X ~ . J.-- ^ ,1, L- 

VISIT TO THE CRYPT OP THR CAPUCHIN 
CONVENT AT MALTA. 

BTAL4BT. 

‘Well you go on, or are you afraid?* These words 
were addressed to me by an old monk, as we stood to- 
gether on the last step of the stair leading down to cer- 
tain mysterious vaults which exist under tliu Capuchin 
convent of Malta. The monk wxw very decrepit very 
ghastly — indeed, I may say, decidedly unearthly^looking 
— the voice was sepulclirtil, and the qqeitfon not one to 
be answered without serious consideration ; for he held 
in his hand (and the hand was tincqmtnoitly like that 
of a skeleton) a great key, which w^ 'destined to open 
the ponderous iron door of a very'^slbgiilar bhahicl- 
house. This convent is one of the very fow, in fach I' 
believe the only one of importance, now ex^nt, except- 
ing that of Piilermo, wlierC the monks still retain the 
custom of preserving their dead unburied, and are yet 
in possession of the method by which they can ko(»p tl>e 
corpses of their bretliren entire, with all the appeiir- 
ance of life, for as long a period as they choose. 'I h i 
secret of the process by wliich tiie order of the Cspii-^ 
chins have thus l(‘arnt to cheat the grave of its lawful" 
prey is not exaidly known; I believe it is some sort 
of baking or lioiling. They have always the number 
of forty carefully preserved ; and when a death occurs 
in the mo;»astcry, the mo.st ancient among the dead 
bodies makes way for the new-coincr, and is buried. 1 
hail been tRld that the spectacle of these forty monks, 
so li)ng departed tVoni c.xistenoe, yet still unshn)u<lcil 
and lUK^offincd, was most curious, although sufficiently 
appalling' tw render it less frequently visited than it 
wf)iild doubtless have otherwise been. For mj^self, 
however, it bad been niy lot, in my variou.s wanderings, 
to see dentil in so many ditierent shapes, tliat 1 could 
•hardly shrink from any new uspoct under which it 
might present itself, and I had therefore advanced thus 
far on my way to visit them. Btill, 1 must own I was 
a long time of answering the pointed question of my 
companion : to tell the trutli, there was something iu 
his own appearance and manner whieh awed me con- 
siderably; and 1 could not help w'ondering what the 
dead monks must be, if 4heir living brutlier had so 
little the scmbhincC of huniauity. There was a dulnesa 
in his sunken eye, a solemn cxiiression on his livid face, 
half hid by tiui huge cowl, and something so mechani- 
cal in bis every movement, that it was scarce possible 
not to fancy the soul itself was wanting. These w ere 
the first words he had uttered since he had suddenly 
appear^) at my side, in obedience to the call of the 
superior; and now having spoken, be closed his withered 
Ups again, as though these hollovr toctes were to issue 
from them no more, and stood motioniesstill 1 mustered 
up courage to pronounce' an emphatic * Vadq* (I go), 
when he instantly stalked silently alqng thq dark, nar- 
row passage, and unlocked tlie nladstkc portal of the 
chamber, whose client inhabitants X vrna about to visit. 
The door rolled back heavily bn its ; Jtlie ghostly 
monk stood back to let me pass;.imdaa I crossed the 
threshold, I heard him close it behind md with a noise 
wbicli echoed, as it s^med to mo fobet oilliihously; from 
vault to vault. ^ 

1 found myself in i largq hdllil oohatmeted Entirely , 
of the white Maltese Stonliv tljl! itmf tisliig ip .the^shape 
of a dome. It was .tighti^ only top, so 
althottgh every wifi. the di^ 

cotM only peoel^, .hy a kind of 

twilight shade ^ftt 1 dWjir Jn this, 

dead-house, made mo gwHatid 
eiiiety odd ; .^ut these^isa i tmill and g^utiddsigi^rame 
heatiness ou (tie iirfaieh .qiui,sed a itibst uupleasqM 
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sensatlbn. It mi ii0n^ inltiut^)k.£^(Qjre thl« fbelinj^ 
could bcf shaken offs at last jbptdl; 

thy eyes and look ardtind.' For a tnoiKi^fili^ l fiat| 
fancied we had tnfetakeiji iblltr t^ayVkhd^ 
part of the M j^e 

living, tlieecene Woe etr,>i^y iliat 1 liaa Just 

M'itnessed in the oita^lfiboTei Sha'vhspar seeVloo 
ms being performed, standing iipHght> in niches cut in 
the wall, the tl)rty monks were .ganged round the room, 
twenty , on either side of me,- clotlied in the complete 
costume of their order. .At a snperflcial glance, they 
seemed alieoga^d in prayer; ana very stul and quiet 
tliey were, with their heads, frora which the dark cowl 
was thn^Wn back, bent slightly over their clasppd hands. 
Alongside Of each one was an inscription, giving liis 
name, and thq date of his death;' and it really re* , 
quired sumer such announcement to bring to my min«l 
the full conviction, that it was indeed on lifuless corpses 
1 was gaging for, except that all had the same uni- 
form iitie of dulh ghastly yellow, and the same fixity in 
the jlo^iiod iff the eyes, Uiere.wns nothing in their out- 
ward appearance to indicate that they Inid not, esch 
one of them, a living, throbbing heart within his bosom. 
The ilosh was firm, tW limbs retained iheir shape, the 
lips their colour; the very eyelashes and nails were 
perfectly preseryed j and the eyes themselves, thongli 
fixed, as 1 have said, did not look dead or ra} less, it 
A\as a frightful mockery of life, becjiuse so friglitfiilly 
real, J could sue no difference l^tweeii those nninnriies 
' and their dcatliliko brethren up stairs ; vhoae long eoii> 
fiiiement in the cloister, and strict adherence to the 
most severe of the monastic rules, have wasted their 
bod -es, quenched the fire of their eyes, and hanisho<i all 
expression from tlieir faces. But when I ^nt nearer, 
in order to examine them rcgnlurly one by oiip. T »'a"' 
that the Capuchins, who have thus the* secret of 
ti'itmiphiiig over corruption, and, outwardly Jit least, 
woula seem to set even death ut defiance, had alto- 
^;cther failed in one most Important point.* They hud 
preserved the bodies from decay ; they had clothed 
them in the garments they were wont to wear; they 
had marvellously banished the likeness of death ; the 
skin, the hair, the hands, were as those of living beings ;• 
but, witli all their art, they had l)ccii i)o>vcrless to efface, 
from the ooiintenuncc of each one of these deaci men 
the seal which the soul had stamped thijreon as it de- 
jHUted. All the faces wore the expression with wliich 
they had died; different according to their various 
temjierament, but fixed, immutable, unchangeably elo- 
quent of tlio exact frame o^mind in which they had 
separately met that awful hour. It even seemed as 
though, ill this expressive look (the last trace of spirit 
petrified, as it were, on the dead face), might be read 
not only the record of their dying inoinents, hut also the 
history of their p^t lives ; showing how the goo<i man, 
humble and sincere, had departed fn peace; arid Imw 
the disappointed, ambitious soul had clung ta a life 
wliich yearft of asceticism had vainly sought to render 
odious. It is sufficient, however, to look only omai in 
their faces, lose instantaneously the effect, of the 
delusion, which is so striking at a first glance. The 
iitiitation of life,, cunning as it is, fails nliogctlicr before 
this palpable e^dence of their having undergone the 
last dread trial ' 

The body ttearcst me, which lyas that of an old 
man, had a countenance whicli would have told its tale 
clearly, to thq most careless observer. I felt, as 1 gdaed 
on hie 4iid plauid face, that death had been to 
liilQ li glad release *. he .had waited, he had wished firr 
ity and when itcamhj he had resigned hiihaelf to its 
power, asaciim Ulnks id ^e^ on its mother’s 
The itroifg lines round. the ahritbiled l^s, the deeply- 
Wrowed ^qw. /tjte eys^ aU tbId qf a wWy con- 

fltbt Which h^ bedn very bitter^ of that 

*nake existence a 
gwSk Itdd asidA.'^ ;Riut there was a stihlimirv 
rel(^>K uffiiii ^at old mad's faedi which life could 
mqrer hate xnown. Aeid the next! 1 wish 1 could 



forget the awful face|pf thgypext in ordi||f’; but I know 
I never Shall: the OxpresWh of that '(^dH^haoce will 
never to iiaunt me ! Tlie fierce seo^l On Ae foto- 
iie^ the eyes starting frdm their sockets, %hUim con- 
VbWvriy drawn back^ so as to sbmv the sliam while 
teeth firmly clenched, all told an uriwiUingnettto die— 
an utter dread of dissolution, which it Is .Mghtful to 
think wf ! Here were, indeed, again the traces of a coii^^ 
filet, but a conflict with death itself. It was flaty to 
see how madly, how wildly, he had struggled to retain 
bis hold on life ; ami when tiwt llfb hscaped. It bad 
written on his face the record of that ‘last hour as one 
of most it^ense detain Assuredly this man must jJ 
have been a slave to the memory of some great crime, 
which made liim so very a miWard in prepuce of his i 
Jnvinuihlo foe; or else — fot^Nhe seemed too youttg for j 
{hat— lie may have hod one of tiiose morbid, restlcA j 
spirits of inquiry wliich ever drove him to the burial- j 
places, tjjat he might rifle the secrets of the grave, to t 
learn ^tiie details of the universal doon), till he was 
seixed w'ilh n frantic liorfor for the individual cor- 
ruption which awaited himself, such as 1 have known 
men of fmnginnt ive minds to feel. Anyway, it was a foat- 
ful f.ioe. He had fought witli the King of 'jCferrors, and 
liccn subdued, but'thc struggle had 1)een a dire Oi)p ; and 
what rendered this \et more striking, was the mock re* 
signat'xni with which the hands hati been folded toge- 
ther after death. 1 was glad to pass on, thougti it was 
to look on n eorji'-c .which could only inspire disgust ; it 
was 60 evident that this one had died even as the beasts 
that perish. His lieavy features were full of sottish m- 
diirerencc; ho ( ould not has*e foreseen that his hour 
WHS ^oine; or, if lie did, his must have been one of those 
iijirrow', grovelling mind^ loo completely filled with the 
daily i>e.eurrena!.s of life to wake up mid look beyond ; 
it, and question eternity. Kext to him was one who 
Ino! expin d in extreme suffering from sortie terrible 
disease : his tiu^c told of nothing save bodily pain ; but 
i so e.xprpss»ve4vas it of this, t!,at it was scarce posBiblo 
I not to be lieve that tic was even theh in great agony. 

I Again— I could have looked for ever on the face of him 
wlio stood next in the line. Where the expression on 
the face of tin* tlcad is beautiful, ?l must he infiiiiteh' 
more so than it cvcrc.an be while living; and hi the stiil 
eyes of this c(H']).';o, in tlie swTct smile fhai brightened 
even that iivid mouth, there was a fervour of ho|H5 and 
faith not to .he mistaken. He w.w very young, and liad 
probably ton cut off in the first enthusiasltn of his vo- 
cation, e{*‘ Tiimf or the imperisliahlc craving for human 
syinpathl', iiad quenched the ardent religious fervour, 
which is^so sincerely folt by many young novices on 
their first profession. I was very glad lie died when he 
did, it was so glorious a look of triumph! Strangq^Qip 
say, thf most unmeaning of nil these faces was that of a 
man who had been murdered ; there was a mere vacant 
stare of surpr^e in his wide, glaring eyes. The spirit 
seemed to have Iwicn so suddenly expelled fVom her 
mortal tenement, tliatf he nad left no trace of her pas- 
sage forih. Near to this ghastly con^se stood a young 
man, who apjieared to have faUeii gently asleep, with 
that c.vpre8sion of utter weariness whieJi is the very 
stomp of a broken heart. 

»Vhen I had gtine round about half the room; and 


»Vhen I had gtme round about half the room; and 
had nfimstrly examined the features of some twenty 
of this glioRtl^Pcompanf, I ivas seized With a very 
strange hallucination. • On en]pfing into the presence 
of these forty monks, I had been fully aware. oL course, 
that they were all and t nlonh was riving;,a|^ 
now I was equally consciou-s that tholre was soine vUT 
dilference between the nreseur state of mV gtisly hoiitt 
and my own; only, Hft% 1 bad*, gone frolii one. to 'an- 
other, ever meeting tha gaze tlieir meabing eyes, 
and gathering such vcmiines of eloquence fipm' their 
Btiii lips, I could almost have believed that tney w'erw 
ail living, and I myself dead, or in a dream ! It waa 
quite time to hoM aomi^(x>mmuniCAiioa with thq Utifig 
when assailed by sUch fancies as tltesc; ai^d |.ttil;);ied 
to look for uiy guide, with a strong desire to ejit«r,ibto 
a • • . 
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, eonTersatioQ ^ith him. 1 ^ked^.round and round in | 
Tain. ' 1 counted forty-oncMonke, theiefore the living 
man must he amongst them; but the 'exact similarity of 
dress, and the motionless attitude with which he lindJ 
installed himself between of hts liiblesscompaiiu>ns« 

made it no easy mailer to dietingui(di him. When 1 did 
find him out, the question with which I addressed him 
' would hf^ve bee)^ considered passably unfeeling ih more 
polite Society $ it was, if he himself would one dav take 
his place in this strange sepulchre? * Assuredly !’ he an- 
swered, with more Tivadty tlian he had yet displayed ; 

* and this one must make way for me,* he continued 
with a grim, smile of satisfaction, af the same time deal- 
' ing a light Uow with his bunch of keys on the shoulder 
of one of the corpses, whi^ caused the hones to rattle 
with a sound so horrible, Viat 1 flew to the door, and. 
Ifegged him to open it, that I might escape from thi/ 
dreadful room. 1 had had quite enough of the society, 
certainly not enlivening, of the Capuchins, both living 
and dead ; in<lced, on the whole, I rather give xhe pre- 
ference to the latter, for we claim no kindred with the 
dead : wliercos, it must always be painful to come in 
ctffitact with a fellow-creature so devoid of human feel- 
ing as this old man seemed to be. lie afterwards con- 
ducted^ me through the whole of the convent, at least 
that part of it to which strangers are admitted. It 
is very extensive, but principally remai^kable from the 
strange sight I had witnessed. As this order is one of 
the most rigorous, the brotherhood is comimsed, for 
tlie most part, of men who have committed some crime, 
and flown thither for refuge from the vengeance of the 
law, or the yet sterner justice of their own coiiscieiu‘e. 
Judging from the countenances of tliosc 1 saw, 1 slyould 
say they had sought all mental rest in vain: but so 
indeed it must have been. It was scaretdv {Hissiblc that 
thb quiet of tlie cloister should have any elfeot on them ; 
for it is starting on a false principle to suppose that a 
man can evtsr escape from his own deed, be it what it 
may, good or bad. As soon as he has coiAniitted it, he 
lias given it an existence, an individuality which he can 
never again destroy : it becomes independent of him, 
and goes out into the world to deal its influence in 
widening circles far beyond his ken. 


Column for l^ouns ^^eoplr. 

« THE HUBIBLK BEE. 

Ok one of our summer holidays, after the Ktigh\ <*md sunny 
forenoon had been spent by the young people in ^rdening, 
and various other labours, the boys showed an unusual 
anxiety to be off after dinner, on some secret expedition of 
«.thr(r own. They thus anticipated our afternoon ^alk by 
several hours. At the usual time, however, we sot out ; 
and, not without somo vague expectations of finding them, 
we took our way through a favourite and often-trodden 
dell, which leads to a tueadogr by^^he river side. The sun 
was shining brilliantly in the west, yet a soft breeze tem- 
pered the heat, and a luoming shower had codied and 
refroshod the green herbage, which sprang up everywhere 
around us. Tlie birches, which hung on each rocky side of 
the dell, sent forth a ^tofiil odour, and the beautifhl ltd 
petals of the wild roses, now in fUll blow, as/if^ell as the 
white blossoms. of the brambln, and ii#umerable other 
more lowly plants, added not a littje to the pstfiune. 

* I wonto,’ said Mary ihthe intervals of her sotsi&bling 
among the lOoke Ibr the prettiest wild flowers, * where those 
eon be, or what they are abeut ? 1 hope they are 
about no mirchlef; and yefj the mystery they have observed 


* I rceollcot well,* says Mary, * the first time 1 ever heard 
of RCbinson Crusoe was from Davie, as the TOod-natured 
old man tdt down yonder in the, meadow, and told us the 
Wonderful tale, while we lay ea^y listening around him. 
So elear were his descriptloitt,* that I almost thought 1 bjilw 
the island before me, and poor lonely Qrcsoe wandering on 
the sandy shore, startled .at the print of a hnman footstep 
there* Poor, dear old Pavie ! many are'the houn’ amuses 
meat you have afforded us; I fear we have sometimes teased 
you, and too often wearied you. Yet we shall nevinr forget 
you, and even now 1 have something in my- basket in store 
for you ; for your task of tending the cattle in the far-off 
fields mtAt be but an irksome and lonely one at best — a 
cold and cheerless one too often.* 

We had now passed through the narrow delt and the 
grassy mAdow opened up before us. It was covered with 
a rich, green sward, variegated with Innumerable blossoms 
of the white and yellow clover; here and there were' seen 
clusters of the yellow bnttcr-ciips, the daisy of alVtlnts, and 
sizes, and occasionidly the pyramidal steni of tlie orchis, 
with its rich and curiously-siiapcd fiowem* Tlie sheep were 
busy nibbling the grass on the upper pairis of the meqdow, 
and in the more luxuriant hollows strayed the cattle, 
leisurely browsing in iiregiilar groups.. 

* Aha ! ’ cries Mary, ' yonder are the boys; but what in the 
world are they about ? Henry has his jacket off, swinging it 
around his head, and Charles, with his head covered with 
his handkerchief, dances about as if he were frantic, while 
Davie, on his hands and knees, looks intently into the earth, 
as if he were seeking forbidden treasure.* 

We proceeded onwards to join them, but before wo 
liad conic up to the plurc, wc were assailed, first the one, ' 
and then the others, by tbc largo humble bees, evidently 
in a state of rage and irritation. They boomed round 
and round our heads, coming closer and closer every 
circte they made, and wore not easily to be frightened 
away by ang,efforts of ours. Tlie girls ran for it, and I had 
to use my handkerchief assiditoiisly in self-defence.* J now 
licgan to snkpeet the cause of all this uproar, and on coming 
up to the place found, as I had conjectured, that a nest of 
these wild-bci'B had been invaded. I am always averse 
to interfere with unnecessarily or annoy any of the * crea- 
tures of field or flood.’ This the hoys were aware of, and 
on the present occasion tln*y felt rather alxishcd. It is 
true they hail violated no express cuinmaud, and Henry 
pleaded that it was purely out of curiosity to sec the In- 
ferior anil inspect the curious bee-nest, that they had thus 
exposed it ; ‘ and indeed,*’ said he, * had we known the 
danger and diflic ulty of the task, wo would oven liave let 
I it alone. Wo have been at least 'two hours engaged in 
digging, and ill that spoc'c wc l^vc been intcTruittcd at 
least fifty times, and forced to battle with the pugnaeioiis 
defender of the citadel. In these battles 1 am glad to 
say, howHiver, that thougtniany stings and blows have 
passed between us, no life has been sacrificed : the whole 
colony are spsrcd, and arc now dispersed, in no very pleiv- 
saiit mood, however, through the fields.* 

‘ Indeed W(* arij quite aware of that,' says Mary; ' for we 
liave encountered not a few of them already, and they, 
like many other enraged beings, began blindly to wreak 
their vengeance on us, the first they met, instead of re- 
serving^t for you, their real disturbers.* 


experienced directions of old Davie, with considerable 
tact. A small hole led from tho surfooe several fect ']|tl»der 
ground, where the nest was situated. Before commdhcltag 
operations, a long, pliant willow wand, peeled of its bark, 
had been cautiously inserted from the oj^lng above down 
into the nest. Aloqg tho coarse of tbUV^to wand, as a 
guide, the assailants liad dug down v?tth their garden 


they came to the termination. The lieMt air:eidarge- 
of . tho ex^mityof the figarcw |Niasage«^‘abe^ 
eiAt iDches in diameter. It arag fined above in^below 


vviu * luottia not wonaer,’ rcpltes HiUzabetb, • bht wo 
shalDfind.lha^ with-aM Davie ^drinking in with .defight 
some of M storhii,' cr ohantiog^long with him hif mgs 
and ballaos, or periiapa busily employed setting tlieir water- 
wheels, of .nish^ ah the little dams and water-faUs, whieh 
they .have laboi^pusly, (^strueted. Sueh amusementa in 
a sunny aileiraooa fike this^ make me wish that I wetw a 
child 
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ing^uity ; and wo pro^eoded to make the 'einmH cl tlie ing or neutral bees, and about balf a < 
meadow, before retraeino our steirw homewards. • droncs or male bees.* On idtai 


ingenuity ; and wo prooeoded to make tbe 'eiieuH cf tiie mg or neutral bees, and about half a doagk to ii dozen of 
meadow^ before retraoing our stepa hoiAewardfl. . * drones or male bees.* On whole,, tbm' be froin^ 

I1ie humble, bee audits liablts of joouiso eoepplod. the ftfty to one hundred inmatei of a hfre of ihts ki^' At pro- 
greater part Of oui.atteution in our walk, and every indit sont there are not nearly ^ many av this, here, but you 
viduaLbeewhiohwesawwaseonitiiiiiiedwlthainitiiiteness pctfoeive that some dozens of those eups eentaln young 
coirresponding to the interest whloh tim sutgoot now ex* beei^ whioh are assiduoutly fdd from iW pOHen, or bro 
cited. My eompanions soon disoovered a marked differeoee dust, oarried in on the thtglis of those working beeA' In 
in the forms and oolovrs of the various kinds wldejb pre- doe time those larvie or young wiU add to the effceliiTe 
sented theueelves to iJMs notice, ha the meadow-grounds numbef of the colony.* 

wo met with two dietinot. aneoicfH-one of a largo size, *I see two bees,* cries Mary, ‘very kindly fec<&ilg some 
marked on the breast and andomen with bright yellow young which present their , mouths to their nurses, 
stripes, and commonly known as the Oairj/ or Hroehet Jiet, while they' net only feed them with this pollen, but appa> 
To this kind belonged the nest which wo had just examined, rcntly disgorge from their mouths a quantity of honey 
It is the only species that lives deep in the ground ; some* also/ ^ 

times the nest wi^ be found from three to six feet deep, * Tlicse ase young queens,* 1 replied, *which they are thuiu 
or rather having a slanting passage into it of IKs length, feeding on a richer fare thw wliat is allowed to ^le com- 
' And do the bees make this long passage themselves f* t mon workers.' J 

was asked, fn general they do not. Tliey take possession * I see two in another corner,* still continues Mary ; * a 
of the neats of the field-mouse, or any other hole or crevice ^ct of workers, busily employed in constructing soitfe 
which' they can find. They are not bad excavators, how- lionoy-cnps. How assiduously they ply their tasks ! Yet 
ever, when they have a mind to exert themselves. In soft the fomy>r finish is by no means eijm to that of the six- 
ground they will fyrm a long passage in a very sliort time ; sided combs of the liivo-bco.’ • 

and Vhctt, by any means, the entrance to their nest is ob- * No ; you must look upon these rather as rustic who 
structed, they speedily clear it out, or, if this is iinpractic- live in lowly cots in the country, and feed from rude an<| 
able, they make a new opening. himple bowls. Yet you sec they ore contented abd happy, 

Auotlicr species, the Lifi/e liroclte, of smaller size and and do not attempt anything in the way of finery. Those 
darker colour, often lias its abode below some large stone, cups they are busy with, arc destined for tlio reccJ>tion of 
or in the crevice of a wall, or among a tuft of moss ; but more young ; and after they have thus served aawribs 
seldom goes deep into tlie ground, like tlie larger species, nurse them up, they arc cleared out, and filled with honey, 

* Hero,* cried Henry and Charles, who had now joined us, to atford a store of food during the rainy days, when the 

* is a light yellow bec, which Davie egils the Twller Tyke, frrsh and fragrant ftowcr>cups ore not aocessible.’ 

I ndviNo you all to take care'of liitn, furhe is a wild auiiiinl, * But do tht'v not require a winter store of honey P * in- 
and will fiy at your head and sting if you give him the quired Klizabeth. 

le.'ist provocation. We have seen his hyh 'or nest, too ; it ' No ; tin* greater proi>oriion of all those you see shall 
r('(|iiircs no diggldg Into, and lies often among tufts of gi'ass, bo dead before winter. It is only tlie large (lueeii-inothers | 
or in, dried turf, or Crevioes of walls.* The iudler made two wliioli survive for another sctlsoii, the remainder being in- 
or three booming circles around our heads in rather a me- scrtl of only ope year's duration. In tlio end of autumn 
nacitig ^iianncr ; but meeting with no opposition, he sud- you will find (lrune.s, and* workers, and all, gradually drop 
donly 'dnrtcd, with devious path, into the air, a*id n/w seen oil' ami disappear.* 

and heard no more. * I rorollcct now,’ continued Klizabeth, * to bavo seen, 

* See n Itat a beautiful bee is on tliat flower of rod clover,’ when the chiU days of autumn commence, niunbers of those 

cries Mary ; * it looks so goutle and pcaccal>le, that I sbaii bci^s lying in u half-stui>id state on the rod blossom of the 
go near and oxninine it. its breast andback^rc of a dCcp thistle, or in^ho deep cup of the foxglove, honeysuckle, 
purplo hue, and the wst of its body of a bright rod.* and other flowers, f fancied tlien that they had stupifica 

* You need not four, it will not fly at you,’ says Henry ; themselves with too much of the luscious, and periiaps nar- 

* the mode of defence w’hicli it uses is to turn on its back, rotio juices of .such flowers; but now 1 understand that it 
and present its sliarp sting to it.s enemy. I'liis is by fax was the coming torpidity of death, aceclcraU'd probably ' 
the prettiest, though not the largest, of the Iiiimble bees ; by the cdiill of titc air, and the approaeiiing wintry blasts, 
and, according to rhyme whicJi Davie has taught us, it But how do the tpiecn- mothers spend the W'interp* 
selects the finest honey of tliew'hole; for, strange to say, * Sometimes they take shelter in the interior of their 
diflerent <pmlitius of honey are selected by tlie different nests, where they sleep in a dormant and inactive sta,te, 

I.Aua ’ I..... /L... .1.. .1 .1... • 



sjnjcies of bees.' 


‘ And pray, what is this rhyme which you have learned ?’ which tlicitean^lect, such as in old sto 
‘ It is mere doggerel, but I believe, like other jiopular about the ro(»t* of trees, or among the 
rhymes, it embodies the cx^xiriencc of accurate observers, stones; Jnd in tlus condition they remai 


The todler tyke ne'er has sio a good byko 
Ah the bonny gairy bcc ; 

But of a* the boo bykes that ever I saw'. 
The red bcUio boars the gree/ 


but tiH frequently they retire into the first Aole or crevice 
which tlicitean^loct, such as in old stone or turf walls, or 
about the ro(»t* (»f trees, or among the moss below large 
stones; and in tliis condition they remain till spring, wlien, 
anmsiMl by the first warm and sunnydireath or that genial 
season, they awake from their long slumbers. Each soli- 
tary queen-bee then, alone and unaided, sets about 
lisluiig^ior iiew' colony; for this purjioso sho selects a 


In our next walk to the meadow, wc found the bees* proper nest, if it so liapijcns that she baa forsaken tlmt of 
byko or nest carefully repaired, and done up, by the boys last year, or yielded it up to another companion. She then 
and their more experienced coadjutor, in such a lUKnncr as collects soft mbss to lint^ it, begins and forms a few cups for 
that, by means of a small window of glass, wc could look the reception of her e^s, and thus Ia1t>piirs on, alone and 
in upon the operations of the inmates without in the least unassisted, till sh« in tunc rears up a yoimg colony around 
disturbing them. It formed a frequent source of amuse- her. living thus produced her offspring, and amply pro- 
mont thus to watch them. In sunny weather they were vided for them, she dies of a good old age in her second 
constantly busy and at work ; in cloudy and wet days they summer. The first young been that are produced art; the 
remained in a half dormant state, clustered together among v^rkers, which are thus early required to assist ui the 
the soft, warm lining of their nest, and ocoosionally awak- laiwurs of the nest. Hicso make their appearance in May 


remained in a half dormant state, clustered together among v^rkers, which are thus early required to assist ui the 
the soft-, warm lining of their nest, and ocoosionally awak- laiwurs of the nest. Hicso make their appearance in May 
ing, as it were, from their sleep ; one or two in succession or June ; ^he small females are produced in August; and it 
would pay a visit to their thimble-shaped wax-combs, for is a' singular clftmrastainA that they again poduce the 
the purpose of sipping the honey with which those cups males, and males only. sAs in the case of the hive-boes, the 
were sto^Ml. grubs tliat are intended for wooers are fed with ^common 

* I perceive,* oald Elizabeth, after a minute examination faro; but those thatsaro destined to bccomh males and 
of the colony, * that there are bees of various sizes here, females, are fed with purest Imney, or sometimes 
tliougli- they have all a general resemblance in. their mark- a mixture of lioney and pollen. eThc males are not hero an 
ings and C 0 louf& Do the humble beos resemblo the luve- idle class, like the dronoa of tiio bee-bive, join m the 
bees in this fttspeet.^’ • labours of the field and gicst, assisting the wockors, which 

‘ They da,* 1 replied. .‘The laigest bees, of which you are a most industrious rree, and wWoh take chWo of, and 
zee sevetoiLherei are the large ftnn&s. corrMqfKmdlng to the nurse and feed the youi^ bees, taking care tlA a certain 
queens of the hive-bees, only they differ Ift this respect, equable warmth may be kept up iu the nest. In the iutor- 
that several laige females may oxfet in the community at vals of all this homo labour, they seize every opportunity 
one ,time without exciting* *®y jealousy or contention of a sunny day, ranging,the fields in qi^st of the purest 
I among eaoli other, llesides these there an^another set of honey, and ioMing their thlglis with the clioibest pollen 
[ fiiyialcs of a smaller size* sereml dozens of common work- from the anthers of floweri.*^ 
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' What a IdLson of ioduittgy, and mtitnal reliance, and 
'aflTeotion does llio . ins^iectiiflr of tlie humble beet* nest 
afford/ vfe exclaimed as we reluctantly p[ave up the in- 
spection of those creatures, * tlioukh seen for tbo twentieth 
timer 
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ARGUIN AND ITS VlCTlMiJ. 

TboiW' discovered by t;he Portuguese four hundred 
years ago, and successively possessed by them, by the 
Dutch, and the French, the island of Arguin, adjacent 
to the western coast of Africa, was, till witliiii a few 
months sinoe, a perfect tetra iuciftiita to the English 
’public. At that time circumstances of a 'distressing 
natttre*aroused attention the subject; it lieing re- 
ported that several of oulr countrymen were held 
(fiptivity, and barbarously treated by the islanders.^! 
Among the most zealous advocates for the libcratioif' 
of the unhappy captives was Captain Groi'er, wdiose 
name is so foniiliar to the public in connexion^with the 
Bokhara victims. Tlirough him we now learn some 
particulars respecting the island, its inhabitants, and 
our then suffering brethren — his information having 
been collected from Mr Northwood, commanding the 
barque Afargartt, who was detained three weeks in cap- 
ttvity ;** from William Honey, vrho was kept eleven 
months a prisoner at Arguiii, and in a neighbouring 
island; and from Mr Vaughan, comma tiding the mer- 
chant brig Courier* 

It appears, by the log of the brig Courier, that, on the 
26ih May 1844, the chief mate, .Mr Wilson, was sent 
with three hands to take soundings in^ar Arguin, and 
that, on approaching the shore, they saw sonic iiatjves, 
among whom w*as a white man, who hailed tlumi in 
English. This induced Mr Wflson to run liia boat on 
shore, for the purpose of relieving his supposed e<»unlry- 
man ; but tt« he neared, tlie natives began to b(*at their 
captive with clubs, and it M'as not till thd bout's mas- 
kets were levelled at their heads that liiey ileslstetl, 
ami took to their heels. The whifo man iiiimediatcly 
made for the boat, and was t d;(‘n on board the Courier. 
He slated that his name was Samuel Pltillips. that he 
was a seaman belonging to the Margaret, of London, 
commanded by Captain Northwooil, mIio, with a por- 
tion of the crew, w'as there in captivity, and subjected 
to the must cruel treatment by the natives. 

Captain Vaughan immediately determined to release 


liis VeIlow-countrym.cn by ransom, or otherwise j and 
tbcrifore brought up his ship, and anchored on the west 
^ido of the island, in four and a-half fathoms water, 
about a mile from the shore. Four men then appeared 
on the beadi, and made signs for them to land. Tin's 
was not complied with ; and on the following moriiiug 
the Courier got under weigh, and proceeded to the 
south-west point of the Island, anchoring again in Hvc 
fathoms water. Tlie cliief mate then landed with six 
men, and were kindly received by the natives, who 
promised to bring down Captain North wo<jd and tlie 
other prfsoners early next day, to be ransomed. At the 
appointed time tlie natives came to the beach with Mr 
North w^, who waved his hat, and requested Captain 
Vaugbaii to send a boat ashore; and accordingly the 
mate was again despatched with six hands, and provided 
with a supply of tobacco and other things, to offer in 
exchange for the captivea The chief was,* however, not 
satisfied witii the proposed ransom'; uud Captain North - 
wood desinA the men to return to the Courier, and 
request Captain Vaughah to send everything he dould 
possibly spare. The latter, accordingly, gave his mato 
in addition three or four dozen handkerchiefs, and other 
articles, and the crew collected .aniong themselves 
twenty-five Hliirts. These w'cro all put in the long- 
boat, under the charge of Mr Wilson and his six hands, 
accompanied by the cutter, with five men, all w'oll 
armed. Captain Vaughan gave positive orders that 
they were on no account to land, but to anchor nciir the 
shore, o.xhihit the articles they had brought, and only 
to siUow two or three chiefs to approa^ them to tn*at. 
Unfortunately these orders were disregarded, uiid ns tlio 
ihlaiulcrs apjmarctl friendly, the whole party wimt on 
shore. CiV^tnin Vaughan, seeing from his ship tiiat 
ibout forty natives were hastening to the hoach, called 
loudly to ‘Idr AVlleon to return on board — an onh.T 
whi(di, nlthoiigh it w'as heani, was not attended to. I'hc 
islanders, as Captain Vaughan expected, fired as soon 
as4he part.r landed ; and tlie only one wdio escaped was 
Mr Ikirrington Dailies, the second mate, who siieemhd 
in swininiing off to the ship, althongh desperately 
wounded, having received two shots in the arm, and one 
<n the side. Mr Wilson and two men were killed, while 
three w'cre dangerously w'ounded. William Honey re- 
c<*ivrd two balls in the left arm, clo»(* to the shoulder. 
Being considered dead, lie was, with l^Ir Wilson and 
the other tAvo men, tlirown into the sea; but, revived 


f 

j . * Arxuin, which has be(>n bucee<if>tie1y h tnulifllnr of. ilic Por- 

I niitch, and French, and iinally ahandoiu'd i).v |4ui latter, 

t ' with the view to the cftiicentnitloii of tlio nude at their f.ict(>ry on 
the St-negal, ii situ 0 t>cd in 2i» dcKrws V7 minutes north, and Hi dc- 
Kre(.*9 07 ininutei* west. It in between thirty iind forty miles Iona, 
nbimt one inilo wide. It ih about eight niileb from the main' 
l.’Ui'rt (west coiiet of Africa), between which and the island o water 
is ehallow. There ai*o three or feiir^chaiinelH, the maJji havin^a 
depth of Mve feet. 4)n the outer or Mi'aw.iid side there is, aceordiiig 
to the positive assurance of t’aptaiiis >’«>rth\vo«¥l and Vaughan, 
and «>f W. Honey, from five to mjven fathonih water olu'ic hi'shore ; u 
fact which is, moreover, attested bS a pef«i«)ii in Batlinrst, and biirned 
by Lloyd's agent. This is imysirtaut, as a diiferent opinion hHsl>ee:i 
! entertained. The Isl.ind is of a whitisli rock, eovered wfo-. aeon- 
1 6tantiy shifting sand. The northern porl ion is flat, but tin* woitluTii 
risen to an elovatioii which admits of its being seen at a distance of 
tJiirty miles. The srtfl prrtdune^ no wood but a sniall shrub, yield- 
ing a ejniistic juice applied medicinally by the natives. Fiiel^a 
brought to the island from a place fifty piilea in the interior of the 
'continent. Water i» abupdant and exoollcnt^thougl^ it has the 
appearanoe of milk. Two fairs are nbld aiitiiiRny on the Island, in 
June and IhMiembcr; many strangenicfFom a distance frmiient 
< them, bringing for barUsr ndbklaoes, beads, cloth*, and tooaoeo, 
for whlch'thef.recoive dried dab and oiL 
I jMMlIke liihabitanta aye about sixty in number, fucludiog women 
] and children. Tlietr aily foodi^ fish and'fieh-oil : they have neither 
bread nor vegetables, except a small portion of rice, which is re- 
served for the si^.' Tliese people ar^'retnarkably .ilfbetionate to 
their chihlrcg, and seldom quarrel nniong thcmsclvea They are 
strict Mohammedans in ali tilings bul'their ablutions, which tliey 
neglect Thff people are tall and woU'ivoiJortioned, and their drese 
simple. Tbcy go armed with musket, dagger, and scimitar; and 
posHcss (rfx boats, including tlh«e capturod from the This 

only quadrupeds on the Island, exclusive of dogs und cots, are 
white rats, .llie holt Is very great, tlkuigh genemUy teinpurm by 
a breeae from the north-easi ; and healtAinees appears tif be cha** 

I I'acteristio of the isluad. 
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(loiibtlcsH hy tliii .sjilt water, had contrived to crawl to 
land. Captain Vaughan having only two seamen and 
two landsnien left in his ship, and seeing that the Ar- 
guins were preparing to attack him, slipped his eahlo, 
and was reluetaiitly compelled to leave his country nu n 
to their wretehc-d fate. 

• 'I’he wf'^ided w'cre now carried to a small hut, Avhere 
their siifferings during the night w'cre intense. The 
next day, however, Captain Northwooil ‘ttuluced the 
natives*'t« dress their wounds ; and though the system 
of surgery was rude in the extreme, it proved efficient. 
Indeed all the men ireeoverc«J, even tlhise whose limbs, 
ill Europe, w'ould have V>cen subjected to instant ampu- 
tation. After a preliminary dressing, of a sonicwliat 
novel and not very delicate character, their wounds 
were the next day siTnped with a ooininon kiiifo, and 
cauterized with the head of a red-hot nail. They 
were then washed with flsh-oil, which gave great relief. 
The suC'erings of Honey were dreadful; he was Inirncil 
eight<*eii times, and eight pieces of the main hone of his 
arm came away. I’he wound in his breast they cut 
out with an instrument, resembling in shape a black- 
smith's sliovel, while they forced out the balls with 
brass jods. John McDonald received threc.haHs in the 
abdomen, two very .severe sabre cuts on the head, by 
which his skull was fractnretl. His head and skull 
were scraped with a common knife twice a-day. Strange 
to say, the suflerings of these men seemed to afford, 
great amnsement to the women and ^children, whu^ 
imitated theii;^^moaus and crib's. However, they all re- 
covered, though, during the elev^jit months of their can- 
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tivity, tbeir only fuol was fish; and {Jiey wete~^«n 
kept a considerable time without water, although there 
was abundance of it. Bren tlie women, wlio among thi» 
most savage tribes show almost always some sign of 
cofif) passion, appeared to take delight in their sufferings, 
and the little children pelted tliern with stones. To add 
to tticir miseries, they^wore in daily expectation of being 
sent to tile mainland, and sold to perpetual slavery. 

'Fhere was, however, one person who had heard of their 
captivity, and who was taking active measures for their 
deliverance; namely, Captain Isemonger, commanding 
the merchant brig Africanus, who.liappcned fortunately 
to be on the coast. Tills gentleman possesses great in< 
flnence on that part of the coast of Africa; andlipn com* 
muiiicating tiie intelligence to the king of Trazars, who 
is very- friendly to the English, this monarch itnrnc- 
dintely sent to Arguiti, ordering the restoration of the 
captivt's, or threatening to send an expedition to destroy 
the wliole tribe. Captain l^ortliwood, and all his men 
who^'ould be moved, were accordingly jdaced in an old 
fisliing-boat^cscorted by ten of the natives, and, after a 
painful voyage of nine days, were delivered over to the 
gallant Isemonger. Honey and his two w'onuded com- 
panions were left behind, and Captain Northwood <lid 
not then think there was the least chance they would 
mrvive their .sufferings. However, through the exer- 
tions of the man who effected the deliverance of all, 
these wounded men were ordered to be delivered up, 
without ransom, to any l:^uropean ship that would u- 
c(‘ivc them. No vessel appearing to claim them, despite 
Uu* c (Torts made at home for that purpose, they wm*. 
art(‘r 4-1cvon months of great suffering, conveyed hy the 
Argiiiua Iheinselvcs to the (iJimhia. It must aptxsar ex- 
tnii»rdinnrv that these men should have bt*n allovicd 
to rcir,n*in eleven months in this dreadful stste, 
ciuht days’ run of our sh<nv. Hespitc the efforts of the 
owiuTs h) induce government to act, some misapt)re‘ 

Iwnsion seemed to exist ; for, in reply to the urgent in- 
tnvitlos of thc'mother of William lloncy, the secretary 
<if state forwarded an extract from a despatch written 
by Captain Bosaiujuet, commanding her majesty’s ship 
Alert, whieh st<'ites tliat he had communicated witli nm I 
of the chiefs of Arguin, who ‘stated that the throe*' 

Firiglishmon had dioil of their wounds, and that tliey 
iiad no wliito prisoners.* This dcspatcli is dated 7th 
Nova-iuber 1844, and the men were not liberated iintfl 
the 1st May 1845. 'I'hey arrived in London on ihc 
*1(1 of Augost. It is moat unfortunate t]*at this report 
should have been fully (Tedited, as, but for the henevo- 
Icot and patriotic exertions of Captain Isemonger, they 
wf)uld have lingered out their Avrctchcd lives upon the 
island. 
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> LITKRARY IMPOSITIONS. 

Tilt: Count Mariano Alberti sold to a hooKseller*at An- 
cona several unedited nmiiuscrivtts of Tasso, bonm of which 
lie. iiitcri>olatcd, and otliers furgt;d. In ltr27, he declared 
hiinsulf in possossiun of tw'o till then uYiUnown poems in 
Tus.so's haudwritiug ; afterwards he produced four other 
autographs ; and thou a volume containing thirty-seven 
}>oeiuu, which he olfcrcd for sale to the Duke of Tuscany, 
whose agents, however, declared tlurm to he spurious and 
modern. He then produced a file of Tasso's letters, which 
were regarfied as gcmuinc ; till, in HU1, when, on his pro- 
l>crty being sequestered, the wliole aflair proved a tissue of 
almrisi unexampled forgery. 

The literary world i!i^*iiow very generally of the belief 
thnt that very beautiful ])ooin, John ('lialkhlirs Thcalma 
and Glearehus, first published by Isaao Walton (1GU3), 
WHS actually .the production of that honest angler. ^ 

The copies of tlic ‘ Rnglish Mercuric’ fregarded as the 
earliest l^glish \iews]>a])er) in the british Musunm, have 
been discovered to be fo^ories, and Chatterton is supiiosed 
to have been coiftcrncd in their fabrication. 

* At least a hundred volumcB or pamphlets, besides Iniui- 
mcrablo essays and Ictten^in uiagaziucs or newspapers, 
have he^n written with a view to dUix?! the mystery in 
wl^h for eighty years thb authorship of Junius’s Ijettorn 


half been involved. Tliesc political letter/so remarkable J 
for the comhination of keen severity With a polislied and j 
brUjiant style, were contributed to the ‘ Public Advertiser,* 
during three years, under The signature of. Junius, tho 
aotiTU name of the writer bcinff a seiyet even to tho pub- 
lisher of that paper. They haro been fatliered upon Earl 
Temple, Ijord Sackvilic, Sir Philip Prancis, and fifty other 
dUtingwished characters. At present, an attempt u agaWp>^ 
being made to prove them the productions of Mrlljatidiau 
Maclean ; but we need scarcely wish for anything like a 
positive or convincing result. 

Some time before his death, Voltaire showed a iicrfect 
indifference for his own works: they were continnally re- 
printing, wiyiout his Icing ever acquainted with it. If an 
edition of the * Hcnriade,' or Ids tragedies, or h^i historical* 
or fugitive pieces, was nearly i^d on, snothcr was inftantly 
Lfoduced. He requested thew iiot to print so many, llicy 
m:nisted, and reprinted them in a hurry without coiisuUhift 
nim ; and, what is almost incredible, yet true, they printed 
a magnificent quarto edition at Geneva without his seeing 
a single |Agu ; in which they iuberted a nmiilier of pieces 
not written by him, tlie real authors of whieh were well 
known. His remark upon this occasion is very striking — 

* 1 look upon myself as a dead man, whose effects are upgn 
Bale.* The mayor of Lausanne liavung i^tablished a pross, 
published in that town an edition called complete, with 
the word lionchm on Die title-page, containing % gref)± i 
number of dull find contemptible little pieces in prose and 
virse, transplanted from the works of Madame Oudot, the 

* Almanacs of tho Miues,' the ‘Portfolio Recov’crcd,* and 
otlier literary trash, <»f which the tv\ enty-third volume eon- 
taiiiK the greatest nbundanco. Yet the edilora had the 
effrontery to proclaim on tin* titltypage that the hook was 
w'lndly rt'viKod and corrected hy tlie author, who had not 
seen H single page of it. In Holland some forgeries were 
printed ns the ‘ Private Letters * of Voltaire, whieh induced 
iiiiii to jKirody ah old cpiginin: — 

!.o! Ilion e\iK)hod to public sight, 

My private letters sco the light ; 

So priv.'vtr, that nunc e\er read ’em, 

whu printed, and who modo ’em. 

HtoevonH that ‘not the .ninllcst t>art of the work 
called Cibbers “ T.ivdh of the Poets*’ aviw the composition 
of (Jibber, being eutindy wrUken hy Mr Shiolls, amanuenris 
to Dr JoiinKon. when his dictionary was preparing for tho 
pit'Ks. T. Cihher was in the King'.s Rcncli, imd accepted 
of ten guineas fnuii the hookscIIerH for leave to prcfi.x hf.-9 
name to the w»)rk ; and it was purjiosely no prefixed, as to 
le;i\e Die iwader in doubt wlicthor himself or his father 
was the poison designcib’ ] 

William Henry Ireland having exercised jys ingenuity ' 
with some |iiecesN in the imitation of ancient w'riting, * 
pasHed off some fl)rgi‘d papei-s as the geimiiu! manuscripts 
of Slinkwji'iirc. .Some of the many persons who were de- 
ceived hy Die iin|M>sition, siih-irrihed sums of money to dcs- 
fray thc pnhlieatioii of these R)>urioun document!*, which 
were .aecordingly issiicil in a haudsoinu folio volume. BfftJ 
wlien Irehind's play of ‘Vorligeru' wms pcrformciPrat j 
Drury T.anu as the work of iShakspeare, tho audience 
quickly discerned tlio cheat ; and soon afterwards tho 
clever inipostoivpubliftTicd his ‘ Confessions,’ acknowledging 
himself to ho the sole a^thor^and writer of these ancient- 
looking iiianns(>ripts. 

Poor ypnng Chatterton’^ forgery of the i>ocms of Rowley, 
a priest of the hlteonth century, is one of the most celc- 
hnitcdditerniT iinjiORitimis on rcconl. Horace Walpole, in 
a letter written in 1777, says, ‘ Change the old words for 
modern, and the whole construction is of yestenlay ; but 
I have no objection to anybody believing what ho pleases. 

I think ]>oor Chuiterton w.')p an astonishing genius.’ 

In all probability the exact nature of kljicpliciwon’s con- 
nexion with Avliat arc called * DsBian's Pocma ' will never . . 
bo known. AlDiougl^ snatches of tlicso pooms,* and of I 
others like them, arc piipiW to hav-e existed foom old 
in the Highlands, there is no proff that tho whole existed, Tl 
Maephcrsoii left what he willed tho origlUaLCkAcHc poems 
to be published after his wath ; * but,* says Mr ( 'aiTUihers, 

* they proved to be an Amft enunterp^ii of those tn RiigliBh, 
alt hough, in one of the es^licr OKsiau publiratiow. hc. had 
acknowledged taking liberties in the translation. *^Nothinjg 
more sc:>in$ to be necessary tn settle that the hook must 
i»o regardcrl as to some imkiiow^u extent a modem pro; 
duction, founded upon, Aid imitative or, certain ancieui 
poems ; and this seems to be nearly the decision at which 
tlig judgment of Jho unprejudiced pul^lc has arrived.^ 


\r^ 
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A 8peci(‘s Kf literary in^sitionr hw boeome common 
' latterly, namely, placing tiro name of some distioguialied 
man on *tliti title-page as editor of a work the author of ^ 
which is not mentioned, becauBO obscure. This system, 
done with a view to allure ImyerB, is umust toward^ the 
concealed aiitlior, if the T^rk really merit the support of 
an ciuinciit editor, for it is denying a man tho fair faino 
that he ought to receive ; and if tho work be had, the 
public, if cheated by tho distingiiished name put forth as 
editor and gnarantco of its merits. Still, however, the 
tardinesa of the people themselves in encouraging new and 
unknown writers of merit, is the reason why publishers 
resort to this trick to insure a sale and profit. 

Several ingenious dcoeptiona hav^' been xtlayod off upon 
* geologists and antiquaries. Some youths, 'desirous of 
aniUKiitg themselves at the expense of Father Kircher, 
engraved several fantastic fliTures ui)on a stone, which tlv>y 
Afterwards buried in a place where a house was about tV^ 
be built. The workmen having picked up the stone whtb 
digging the ftniiidation, handed it over to the Icanicd 
Kirelicr, who was quite delighted with it, aiid^bcstowcd 
iniiclk labour and rescareh in explaining tlic meaning of 
the extraordinary, figures ui>on it. The success of this 
trick induced a young mail at Wur/burg, of tho name of 
Kodrick, to practise a more serious deception upon Profes- 
sor Dereiigcr, at the eomiiicucemcnt of the last century. 
Rodri^^ cut a great number of stones into the shape of • 
hilfcnmt kinds of luiimnls and moiistroiis fonns, such as 
bats with the heads and wings, of butterflies, flying frogs 
and cral>H, with Hebrew characters here and Ihcre disccni- 
iblo about the surface. These fabrications were gladly 
purchased by the professor, who encouraged tho search for 
more. A new supply was accordingly j>rc]iared, and hoys 
were employed to take tiieiu to the professor, ]»retcnding 
Uiat they ha<l just found them near the village of Kihel- 
Ht.‘idt, and charging him dearly for the time wlik-lk they 
alleged they had employt'd in^colleotiiig them. Having 
expressed a desire to visit tho place where these W'oiidero 
had been found, the boys conducted him to a locality 
where they had prcsvioiisly buried a number of spcclniens. 
At last, when he had formed an .ample coll^etiun, he piil)- 
lished n folio volume, containing tweiity-eig^t plates, with 
a Lath, text explanatory of them, dedicating the volume 
to tho Princc-fVishop of W|p:zburg. The oinnions ex- 
pressed in this book, and the strange manner in wliich 
they are defended, render it a curious evidf^nce of the 
extravagant credulity and folly of its autlior, who meant ^ 
to follow it up with other ]>ublicatioi]H; but being at>priscd 
by M. Deckard, a brother professor, of the lioax that hud 
been practised, tho deluded author became most anxious 
to n.*eaU his work. It is therefore very rare, being only 
met with ir/-Lho libraries of the curious ; and the copies 
which tlie publisher sold after the auth^'^s death, have a 
new title-page in lieu of the absurd allejmcal «ne which 
originally belonged to them. ' \ 'jf'H 

^ 

r 1SLAN1> AND TOWN OF SINCAPiyhE, 

I could say much of Sincaporo, for it is tho pivoc of the 
lilieral system in the Indian Archipelago, and owes its nro- 
sncrlty to tho enlightened measures of 8ir Stamford Uatiics. 
The situation is happily chosen, tho climate healthy, the 
commerce unshackled, and tno tftkation light ; and these 
advantages liave attracted the vphscIs of all the ii^^ighhour- 
ing nations to bring their produce to this market, in order 
to exchange it fbr tbo manufactures of England. ex- 
tent of the island is about twenty-seven miles in length by 
eleven in breadth. Thd town stands on tho south sitte, fac- 
ing the shores of Battam, and is intersected by a salt-water 
stream, which separates tho native town^from tVe pleasant 
residences of the European inhabitants' ; 'the latter scrctch 
along the beach, and oov 4 ^ a spa^ which extends to the 
foot of A ^ght eminenoe on which staiids the governor's 
^ hou se. Off the town lie tho shippjjjig of various oountries, 
^ra^iiting a most picturesque and striking appearance. 
Tlie man-of-war, the steamer, and the merchant vessels of 
- the civilised -Aforid, contrast witF^the huge, misshapen, and 
bedizenedcarki of China. Tlie awkward prahiis of the 
are sarromided bv the light of the island.- Ihe 

seml-civttued Cocliin-Chiuese, with their vessels of anti- 
quated European conatnietion, deserve attention from this 
important step towards improvement ; and the rude pra- 
hus of some psurtii of Borneo, olahn it from their exhibiting 
the early dawn of maritime i!dTentare.--ifriMde*« Journal in , 
Borneo. -I 


A HYMN. 

[rnOM I.AMA]IT1NB*8 ' IIARNONISB POSTIQUIS.*] 

Tiikrk is an unknown language spoken 
By the loud winds that sweep tlie sky ; 

By the dark storm-clouds, thunder-broken, 

And waves on rocks that dash and die ; 

By tho lone star, wlioac beams wax pale, 

The moonlight sleeping on the vale. 

The mariner's sweet distant hymn. 

The horizon that bofoi'c ns ilies. 

The crystal flrniauieiit that lies 
In the smooth sea reflooted dim. 

*Tis breathed by the cool streams at morning, 

" The snnset on tho innimtaiu’s shades. 

The snow that daybreak is iidomiiig, 

And eve that on the turret fadtis ; 

Tho city's sounds that rise and sink. 

The fair swnn on tho river's brink, 

The quivering eyprew* murmur^ siglis, 

The ancient temple on the hill. 

The solemn Btlenc'c, deep and still, 

Within the forest's mysteries. ^ 

Of TIuh', oh God t this voice is telling. 

Thou who fu‘t truth, life, hope, and love ; 

On whom night calls from her dark dwolliog, 

To whom bright niorning looks above; 

Of 'J'hci.*-— proclaimed by every sound. 

Whom uuturc's all-inyhterlDiis round 
Dechircs, yet not defines Thy light ; 

Of TIuhj— tho abyss and soiirfo. wliencc all 
Our wnils ]>rucecd, in which they fall, 

Who hast but one iiamc-'l.vrfNiTU. 

*A11 men on earth may henr and tre.'iMiie 
This voice, resounding from all time; 

Bach one, amirdirig to his iru'asuro 
If terpreting its hCUhc (.iibliino. 

But All ! the more our spirits weak 
'Wi\))in itr> holy depths would seek, 

The more this vain world's ]dcasure« etoy ; 

A weight too moat fur earthly mind, 

O'erwhclms its powers, until wo find 
IiiVKolltiulo our only joy. 

So when the feehlo cye-bull fixes 
Its sight iqsin the glorious Min, 

WhoM* goid-einblu/uni'd chariot mixes 
With rosy clouds that towards it run ; 

Tho d.ucr.h'd ga/,c all powerloss sinks, 

BImuI with tho rndiinU'O which it dniikR, 

'And sees but gloomy Sficeks that b} ; 

. And darkness indistinct o'rrsiuidc 
AVimhI, meadow, hill, and ploaMint glade, 

And the clear liosom of the bky. 


mdirr in the j.onc-kun, 

Maiikiud do sooner or later make a *good report' of 
things w^hy to^ be so reported of. Tho world is long 
sometimes in estimating merit riglitly, but is pretty sure 
in the r^nd to accord its approbation to tho deserving. Too 
often, it is true, the wreaths that ought to have encircled 
tho brows of livinff men—tho eminent of their race for men- 
tal and virtuous* attainiucnts^havo been twined only for 
their jnonumental effigies; but once placed on these, they 
have preserved ah imperisliable freshness. Milton’s bays 
grow greener with tho touch of time. Newton’s name 
shines like the stars with which, while he was upon earth, 
he held immortal converse. Nature spoke by Shaksiiearc 
when he lived, and mankind have sinco taken care that sho 
shall sficak by him for ever. Whence wo may fairly infer 
that the worid’Is ultimate judgment is in moat things cor- 
rect, and should bo regarded hy every man of sense accord- 
ingly.— T, VromwelL 


^ If OTICE. 

The Editors of tho Journal do not undertake to return nuuiu- 
soripts seat to them, or to answer questlooe put to them, by 
ttrsngersr , ^ 

Published by AV. and R. CjiAMBaas, High Street, Edlnbuigh (also 
98. Millar ntreet. Qlasgow) ; anu, with their pmlsiion, by AV. 0. 
Orr, Amen f ;oner, London.-^rintod by Bradbury and EvaXs, 
AVhitefrlah, London. ^ 
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Rhtce Uf?. 


ar^U NSPOKEN LANGUAGE important .leparhncnt wonW bo that for teachinR 

^ ^ tlie various incans of expressing derogatory ox>inions of 

It is remarkable that, ivhile the grammar of our spoken friends sftd acquaintance independently of words. The 
tongue is taught in untold thousands of academies, there utility of the nou-verbul language is here so great, that 
is no institution of any kind for instruction in that all must he sensible of it. P.articuliir care would be 
equally useful language wbich is neither written nor necessary in the selection of teachers, particularly tlnJse 
spoken. There seems to be no good reason why this jwho had to train young commercial men in the methods 
kind of language should not be taught in a system^. J.of indicating degrees of credit-worthiness; amPthosP, 
and- -so to speak-— grammatical manner; for, if again, of the female sex wlio gave instructions in the 

hi: said that it comes naturally to us all, so, it jpfy he best modes of denoting the state of reputations. The 
s;iid, docs the employment of our mother tongjc; and nicest caution and delicacy being hero neccssHry, it 
• yet, as everybody knows, we cannot use that .'correctly would be proper to engage only first-rate talent, and to 
witliont training. I would therefore humbly suggest pay it extremely well. iVe can imagine the class-nxnns 
the introduction into our principrd schools and colleges for this department pftseiiting curious scenes. Nods, 
of dip.irtincnts for the vnricus leading branches of word- w'lntas, elevations of the eyebrows, shrugs, affectcdly- 
less .spool'll, all of them under competent nmsters and concerned looks, would be seen passing between teaoli- 


inibtr(‘s^t‘S, as the case might be. 


era and pupils in* a surprising manner. A master 


An important department would be the various nwans might bo seen giving lessons in tlie laying of a finger 
ori Kprcssing anger, indignation, contempt, and ^jjlbor significantly .'(bross the Iqis, for half an hour at a time, 
.strong p.issions in the w'ordlcss manned. Jt ought to A spectator ufiacquainted wdth the object would be apt 
C'>mpvi<e classes for individuals of various sexes and to suppose the class* a congregation of lunatics, w Ikmi, 
.\gcM. i‘\)r exanqilc, there might bo one composed of in reality, it was engaged in preparation for some of the 
young l.ulie*?, to teach them the proper methods of most important duties of siM'iail life. This allusion, by 
slhjwing how much they are ofleiuled, from a sulky look the way, reinindD us of one of the things to be taught 
lor an unreasonable papa or mamma, to a contemptuous in this department; namely, the prhper way of referring 
ti»ss of disdain for a swain who has made a mm^ny^r^ ^ {without w'ords to the various degrees of sanity enjoyed 
tnl remark. It w’ould be of particular coiisequei*vT.^ by one’s friends — from that movement of shoulders and 
train them to the art of cutting, for whii'h purposeMt eyebrows wj^ich expresses a sense of tlieir*oddity, to 
might be necessary to set up a figure like the quiiihU tlie poinliings and Umcliings of, the forehead, by 
of the tournament-groum], upon wdiich to practise the wdiieli w'c indicate their being hopelessly gone in ina l- 
dcsired art. l*ast this they would bo paraded at a ness, or, wdiat is thought the same thing, the kiiow- 


])roper w'alking pace, and taught to look at it as if they 
did not see it, or know wh.it it was. Cutting, wc should 
think, might he taught to clever pupiia in fimm four 
to six lessons. 


ledge and goodness which soar above the coning ^ 
world. 0 

One gootl cud might he in a special manner served by 
the proposed institutions, and one wliieh would, in fact. 


Tl'.e most expressive methods of slamming Moors make up fbr tlie shorU*.oini||gs of all other seminaries, 
would form the business of a general class ; for this is a and the obstructions tJ .all other means of acquiring 
form of silent, though not noiseless rhetoric, for which knowled[|D. It often happens, as every one knows, that 
alinosl all have occasion. Doors may be slammed in a people speak of things which none hut themselves 
great variety of ways, each having its own peculiar sig- underslifnd. What aix* the rest to do?— to ncknow- 
nificatiou. For instance, there is the sulky slam — a ledge ignorance, and profess to Ixs willing to learn? 
heavy dull mode, yet necessary for its own i^rticular This were^such a degradation, as none possessed of a 
sha<lc of li’cling. There is also the pert, contemptuous fiur share of sclf%tt8i>e(rt dbuld submit to. The altcr- 
slarn — a sharp snappish sound, which seems to say, ‘ I native.^ of course, U toMisten w^th that appcanancc of 
despise you.’ Then there is the thundering slam, for intelligence usually 0»ijled a ‘knowing look.’* Hut this 
tow'cring passions only, and which generally shakes the is called for in many various forms. For exampl»\ if^: 
whole tenement frou; garret to cellar. On all of tlicse, friend quotes from a Iiatiu or 9rench author, there i.^ 
and other slams, tlicic would of course bo sub-variations required an aspect vhic!u seems to say — ifRight : you 
for various parties. For example, a servant’s angry Ham have it— the thing is undviiable.’ ^Suppose, again, you 
against a mistress who has been so unreasonable as point arc at an exhibition oflpictures, and join « pair of 
out a fault; a son’s slam against his father on bmng friends w'ho are talking learnedly of keeping— light and 
refused a horse ; «c. When all the varieties of the shade— colouring — tone — aerial perspective — scumbling 
jirt are consideretj, we could not expect that, in private — old woman in the red doak to give effect to the 
tuition, slamming could b? well taught in less than foliage — about all of which matters you feel like a cliild 
twclg^e lessons. ' unbgrn, as far the feelings of speh a member of 




« 
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society inny lie gwcascd ift— then you will require to 
light up your countenance with a different kind of 
internal lantern. A much grSiver, more solemn light, it 
must be ; consistin^j of a*dcci(led earnestness of ey2, a 
primness of lips ; n few flnq, shrewd, sidelong glances ; 
•^.wo nods judiciously interspersed; and finally, a,toss up 
of tliC* (f.iin as you stalk away, witliont a single word, 
to the next picture, apparently determined on criti- 
cising and judging for ymirself. liooks for non-undcr- 
slood papers at scion tific societies are not less needful ; 
for at present inimy grown gci/ lemon hardly know 
liow to conduct themselves on those occasions. Snch 
looks would require to bA^^dnly graduated to the cha- 
i^ctcr of the various papers— from a trivial, half-attc/i\ 
tive look for speculations in geology and other snek 
rcadily-apprchensible matters, to one fixed, penetrat- 
ing, and dctorniined, when the black board w& getting 
ro%t:rod over with algebraic calculations. In this de- j 
I);irrm(iiit it would be well to have private lioii^ for 
the more s]>e( inl instruction of presidents, councillors, 
and otiicr ofilciiils, as it becomes particularly absurd to 
/Tov the gentlemen at the green table looking as if they 
hfid not tlio faintest idea of what the matter is all 
ab«Mit. 

'rhf'Vc. would he a large misoollaneous dopartmeut, 
fihsorhing many odds and ends. Hero one might Iw 
duly trained to the silent methods of rniiintaining an 
appearance of conse<inence— making people keep their 
distance, and so fortli. A stare in reply to an ‘over- 
familiar remark is a pii'cc of art which would require a 
good dcjd of practice for most perMjns, as, to do human 
nature jus^tice, we do not naturally feel jealous about 
diguity- witness the procccMlings of children - and only 
acquire the sentiment in onr intercourse with society. 
Connected with such are those required for re- 

cognitions in streets and other public places -the cool 
nod for a friend who borrows, the impresstt bow for the 
lady who gives nice parties, the mixture of nonchalance 
and perfect politeness to be conveyed to one whom you 
suppose to be an enemy or rival, so as to leave him 
not lung ojl^yhicli cither to boast or cornjilain. To 
chill down and battle off bores by mere muk* dodging — 
to turn the co^d shoulder in an uncliallengeij^de man* 
j ner to persons ‘not proper* — would also call for much 

I study. All of these arc utterances of a most refimsl | 
il^ture, comparcii to which word-language is a piece of 

' : the grossest materiality. Decayed nu'UilxT!^ of tl^c 
' I upper classes would probably be l\>und the only persons 
i ! etunpetent to teach such niceties. ITcrq, also, the vari- 

I I oils feelings expressible by (» tw^ or cast of the eyes, by 
I ! a look, a smile, a pursing-up or a turning down of the 
! I month, and many other little gesticulations, *^’onld be 

i subject of exercise. We would not willingly^ec iu- 
1 structions given in those mysterious applications of the 
I thumb to the nose, wdiich have of lato years beerffso 
common, as an expression of incredulity, fpeing that 
this practice is essentially a^lGgradatfbn of the human 
countenance divine. A polite ‘scepticism is doubtless 
expresVibte by gestures or looks ggainst which no such 
Tt^ection can be urged; and to ilftcover and teach these, 
would be the business df some of the liigher ofilcials of 
the ostahlisl^ent. 


Such a genera^, outline ^ the kind of seminaries 
prnpos<^f-“Iiable of course to wvhion in jwint of detail, 
and with regard to their constitution and management 
We throw it out to the world only as a hint, leaving it 
to others to m*ake it a reality.* 

P. S , — A friend, to whom wo have read what is here 
written, remarks ^hat ho cannot understand howcan 


acadbmy for the teaching of silent arts would admit of 
any female teachers. This is mcro matter of detail, 
(substitutes of tho other sex, with all or most of the 
requisite qualifications, would doubtless be found. 


CAS TILL OTE. 

The civil war in Navarro and the B^asque provinc'cs 
had been bi*r)nght to a conclusion, at the close of the | 
month of August 1839, by the memorable convention i 
of Bergara. That welcome paoiiication was accoin- j 
plished by the military genius, indomitable iXTsever- j 
ance, and patriotic generosity of the I>uUc de la. Vic- | 
toria — ^lilsjuirttTo; who. followed by the benedictions of | 
the now Imnpy population of tlie north of Cpain, | 
marched without delay, ut tlie hc.'id of a lai^|il(|llnd | 
brilliant army, to seek out the Carlist chief Cabrera | 
in his strongholds in Txiwer Aragon, Valencia, and i 
Catalonia. { 

Let us glance at the state of Lower Aragon at this i 
period. 

It was evident that the queen’s forces w'ero rogaHud 
by the inliiibitanls as being destined to release them 
from the tyranny of Cabrera and his reckless hands ; ' 
and that, with tlio excijption of those hordes of n>bb('rH 
and outcasts of society, and some fanatics, all — includ- 
ing vast iiumbcTs of the inalo delation who had been 
dragged from their homes, and forced to take up arms •» 
ill the CiirliKt ranks — detested the very name of J)« ii 
Carlos and his ferocious agents. ^ 

If tho queen’s general and his* army were not at first 
received \idth ontiiusiasin, the cause was speedily as<‘or- 
ttiinod to iw;, that the people wore still grosiuiir^ uinh r 
the Meiglvi, of terror, lest — as had happened on formi r 
nei‘,Hsions — the Christinos shonld o(*eupy portions of tbe 
eomitry for a short time only, ami that llu» slightest 
display of gf)od*will towards them wouM expose the iii- 
huhitiints to the most furious per.seeution after tticir 
departure. But when it was found that this army Mas 
under the command of a determined and high-mind' d 
chief, who had tho means as well as the desiro to pro- 
teet tlicm, and who protdaimed that he Mould not r(‘.?t 
until he should have completely '.wept avny the bri- 
gands who had overspread ami ravaged the country fiir 
80 many years; when they saw that, instead of levy- 
iii.g contributions, be brought with him the ncedfol Mip- 
plies for his army, and paid in coin, or by orders on 
government, for whatever they might have to dispi^sc 
of; that his ofilcers and men, instead of lM*inir, as the 
(’arlists had desirihcd thcni, brutal, almost cannibab?, 
and bereft of religion,. Mere buiminc, and in .a high state 
of dlsi-iphne ; moreover, that, on iSundiiys and tlio fi-sti- 
vals ot the chuTcli military mass \v\\a celebrated, often 
ill the open fields ; and that to all this were adtied 
siH'lalbeelings towards the inhabitants in wliose houses 
they were tjnartcred, and that the men gaily assi^t^d 
them in their agricultural labours M hen occasions of- 
fered— ■when tho people saw'' this, they gave vent to 
tlreir long-Ruppressed feelings, and r<?joit‘cd at tho bright 
prospt'Ct of being speedily restored to that state ot 
ponce and security of which they had been bo long be- 
reaved. 

Innumerable interesting remini.«‘cnces fiash across 
my mind when rellecting on the stirring events wliieh 
it was my lot to witness and participate in during 
IhU momentous period. As the Duke de 1m Victoria 
rode at Ific head of his staff through towns, villages, and 
hamlets, after traversing a bare and almost depopiiliited 
country, tho people — ^inen, women, and children — liailed 
him as their deliverer ; the former grasping his hands, 
and the women shedding tears of joy ; whilst the boys 
struggled to seize the bridle of his horse, and lead him 
in triumph. 'Die male population aipplicd for and ob- 
tained arms, ih order to resist any rebels M'ho might 
attempt to enter and pillage their tefivns and villages,* 
declaring tlTat now they would be responsible that^o 
more outrages should be eomniitted. As we advanced, 

,* . 
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revoltinpr in«tjiiu;os were contiinialJy pointed out ift the All these preparaftoris prtved to tJic mhabitaiits tha/ 
eriKilly of Cabcern, who, on learning that Ks«i)ar|;<*ro waft the duk«3 was in earnest. I’hc romls were reJ)aire(J, jii 
approaching nt the head of his gallant army, bei*an!t* order that the large convoys wliieh were consrantly 
inj’nrijilod to the last degree. At the town of Mnniesa, arriving, under strong escorts, might perform their 
lV*U3 credibly informal that, a CarVu^t eoloneU Fiiicl to journcyB w'ith all posHildo rapidity ; hnd cornnninications 
have boon Cahrent’a so(*r^tury, having asked his chief, were insured Iwtwt eu all the places garri.soncd and for- 
in ccniverBation, how hn Ihnuglit all these things would tihed by the queen’s troops. • 

tcrnunntc--‘ I’ll show you,* rcplitid tlio monster },aiid he Tlio winter Inul scarcely approached to Us ednflusion, 
inatsuitly Inwl tlie inquiaitive cjdoiiel shot! when Espurtero marched from Mas de las Matas to at’ 

At the time I am speaking of—tlie autumn -the tack the strong castle of Segura, under every lUsadvah- 
wotnen wero Jto be seen in the etreetft of Muniesa, sit- l«ge in point of weather ami other ohstachjs. By his 
ting outside their doors on low stools, befon* small deal vigorous proccedint^, liowevcr, ho forced the garrison 
tables, picking the rich gold-coloured stamens from the to siirrcndvr nt the end of three dtjys, and thus relieved^ ^ 
In-antifid blue (Toeils-liko saflTron flowers wdiich were In that part of the country from tlie scourge it had endured v 
h;isk<ds at th«ir f(‘et. Boor people I This arafran, tir for some years. He painri^ at least two m«)ntlis’ time 'I 
paliron, was t)»o only produce wliicli the Carlists had voy this energetic and sncccfssfnl attack ; for, a \ cry fi'iv 1[ 
left them; mid simply because it could not be carried ^hiys after the fall of Segura, the weather — wliich, -during ij 
ofl — for tlie process of culling the flowers from the aza- the operations, m'jis inclement — set in with sucii extreme i j 
hamilcfi, or lieMs where they arc grown, and of picking Ke\crityf witli heavy fills of snow, that it would iiavc il 


and i^emlcring tlie salTron fit for sale, is a tedious one ; 
and it so happened that the flowers w'crc not in a 
proper state for guthuring when the (varlisls decaiinicd. 


l)oen impossible to move the artillery forward. 

Ill consequence of this early opening of his campaign, 
the Duke d'* la Vii-toria wois enabled to enter at emee 


'J'lic value of Fallroii -had, however, become rcdm-cd to upon the dilih'ult enterprij-e of reducing the (’arli»t 
a mere trifle, in consequence of tlic civil war. BcAirc stnmghoM of Castillotc in J^ow'er Aragon ; and lie cjoin- 
thiit disastrous period, dealerfl W'crci in tlic habit of iir- nicnced his opc*rati(uis with that energy and colffi derive 
riviinr Himurilly from Catalonia at gathering-lime, and of success wliich had marked the whole of his proceed- ' 
jMirchasing fho s.iflVon crops at liigh prices, always iiigs. i 

jiaviiig for it ill gold or silver coin; hut this traflic had t)ii onr first arrival in the previous autumn, this 
cea.-cd for a long timo. Tlie men who cultivated the formidable castle was csirofully rieoinioitrcil by the 
jicMs had boon tit'ner forced to serve hi the ranks of duki‘, 11, ciiimmindcd the town of ('astiliotc, which 
(■sdii era's prcilatorv force, or had fled to escape fumi hO lies at the base of the lofty pi ak on wdiich this castle — 
great a caiiimity ; and the couftequeiicc w'jis, that the said to liave iK-en built in ancient times by the kniglits- 
qiiMiifUy of safiroii grown was insignificant in com- tem^.irs — was.i»orchcd. Looking at it from the village 


great a caiiimity ; and the couftequence w'jift, that the said to liave iK-en built in ancient times by the kniglits- 
qiiMiifUy of safiVoii grown was insignificant in com- tem^.irs — was.i»orehcd. Looking at it from the village 
p!?riK(>ii^\» ith iortner and licttcr times; and ffir the little of Jagjinta, beyond Las'l’.irras. it appeared to be dove- 
tliiit the jioi.r people, eonlil .scrajHi togetlier,tth' y were taileii into the jagged rocks from v, lik-h its massive 
(»l‘li»ed to ticccpl whatever price a ptray Catalan or walla and turrets iom-. But the castle apsumed a ditfe- 


othi r c.i«usd purchaser chose to offer. 


rent ami always fofmidahle aspect at every freOi^oint 


As tl,i* Carlists retired, they burnt the piills, cut off* from wlucli ftj. was viewed, \ftcT the fall of Segura 


the water, and <ie.stroye<l the miserable 


the duke again TOiftOiinoitrc‘i u from everv available 


]iiop(*rty btill held by those whom tlujy had po long iiosition, watching it as a ‘‘iiortsman does his game, 
ii'-ed upon and tormented. In short, plunder, fright, Sianetimes the rock on whicli it stood appeared to he 
ruin, «ivl tl'.e .‘■iverance of all natural and social ties,^ sejiarated on all snJcw fn.m spots where artillery could 
were the piil]Kil<!c traces of those who b^iasted that Ihey he advantageously planted, 

Mi-ie the ch;impioii.s of royalty and th(‘ (Icfi-nders of It was nov' ahont the middle of ihire'h, aiul the 
r 4 liMio 5 j ! * weather tunietl ihaidedly against us, commencing with 


I'lV the tiiv.o that the duke had advaiiwd as far as l-.eavy lains, which rLiidired the always had, and now j 
Las Tarras, a small place within a short distance from new h -repaired reads nearly impassable fh^tlie. heavy j 
( 'astillottv llu* hcason w.as too far advanced t(f admit of artillery w^i(.‘h#liad been collected iit Muniesa; but by ■ 
illie occid'id preyianiiioijs for flic siege of that strong chut of -indefa tig aide exertions, it was conveyed to | 
castle. The army wa.s tlieref«»re i'aiitoned in appropriate Kjiilve by a circnilous route, passing Andorra, j 
dip ctioijs; .and ‘bend -quartern were eventually estab- llead-ipiartcrs marclicd, by rugged iiumiituinmis pallis, 
lishcii ai a little town called Mas <le las Matas. It was to the same point. We left a place called lai Matycm^ 
al-n fixed upon for the general depot for provisions and mornirjc at seven o'clock, in very rough weather ; Inin , 


military stores of every description. 


on arriving at I'julve, a ruined mid tleserted village. 


Tins" small eoiintry town is agreeably Hituatcd on the the geiiend f«nnul that the artillery had, in conforiniiy 
( Juadalupe, and is surrounded by gardens, olive-flanta- with his oiaU^s, alie.'idv moved in the direetiori ot 
tions. groves of mulberry -trees — upon wliose leaves are Castillotc, protf-cted h^*a ci^npeteiit force. 
f»’d innumerable silk-worms — and pleasant fields. The J'a.ssu^om the duke hailed at about four in the after- 
bridge which spanned the river had been curried away mam oiru blc;ik naked bcight, without shelter of any 
by the floods, and it was of the utmost iniportance to kind, tiie ]>i(!;rcing wind blowdng a Inirricaiu*. On thi.< 
get it speedily rebuilt, so that communications might iiihespitahli' snot, howcvi-r, we w'cre dcsfiiicd fo ]>ass 
at all times he kept up with the forces stationed on the oift* t.f the sevcn’'»t rights J rcmcmbtT, ^ 'liic army 
other side of the (.iiiadainpc, which, altlioiigli it was now eneamped. or rat I jlt bivouacked there; K.spartcro, as 
fordable, was sure to liecomc swollen and impassable in | u.snal, fa King aasoldier’safull .share in every toil and 


the course! of tho winter. 

The works, whic.li v/ere planned by fho Duke de )a 


privation. • 

Sooli uficr daybreak the liuktf mounted on lior^ebaek, 


Victoria hirnself, nnd carried forwrard under his personal I and, accompanied by* a portion of his stall*, asceiuj^ 


direction, were therefore immediately eommeuoed; and 
a new and substantial bridge was in due time conipleted, 


"-V " X 7 ’ . 

some very Steep and imgged heights, from \\ boso rK^gtr 
n elenr view ot the cattle of T^astillote was attained. 


to the groat joy of the inhabitants. The town w’as i’hc wind still blow witl.^roat violence, aWll it was with 
oiuiosod with lapi.is, or mud-wulls, and forrifietf also much ditlienlty that ouif horses couM stand ugamst it, 
uiiilcr the general’s own e}e, and according tt> his plans, perchetl as we were on t|j|>se gi«idy pcak.‘\ Tlfte general 
The large and handsome church was fixed upon for the remained lor Feme time rec(»mioitring the gniAnd, and 
recA*i>ti()ii of the immense supplies of provisions sent wo then dcseoiKled, almost bemmibird with cold, and 
ffom Zaragoza, and even from Madrid, by tliat rotate, arrived by precipitous partis at a valley pot very distant 
• Tiio entrance t<^ the chursli was defendo(f by a strong from tin town. From the castlp---liijd' above it — there 
loopholed outwork, and. a trench wot dug: round the was n covert -way, through a dip or ravine, to a strong 
efiifieo. reckmbu which •apiMJared to be enw'ded with Carlist 
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\roop8 ; apd from tlie higblet tower of the formidable 
castle itself a black flag was floating, signifying that the 
garrison resolved to defend their post unto the 
death. There wen^ two sentinels at the gate of Jthe 
town, which w'as surrounded with walls of w'eak con- 
^struction, and appeared to be deserted. 

|Tlie general carefully reconnoitred the ground tn this 
direction, and ordered the baUna rodada^ consisting of 
light field-pieces, which were carried on tlio backs of 
1 mules — the gun on one mule,, and the wlieeled carriage 
on another — ^to be brought over the rugged ground. It 
was extremely difficult to find prop^ spots for cstablish- 
^ing large batteries sufficicrilly nigh to the Aastle to be 
efficiently employed ; but Jiere and there the general 
disoovered positions where ne could place smaller oncs^ 

I The army foUow'ed in the track of its leader, and a* 
largo force bivouacked that night in the vicinity. Atf 
extensive olivo-pliintation afforded a convenient site ft»r 
a portion *of the troops, and shortly after niglufall the 
camp-fires enlivened the scene. Our tent w^as pitched 
I on a patch of ground overlooking the encampment, and 
I not far from a large marquee occupied by some officers 
of tlie staff. A cottage, or ratlier hovel, aflbrded 
sjjielter^to our gallant general. In the course of the 
evening I wandered about the camp, and gossipped 
with my numerous military friends ; admiring, as I had 
often done before, the patience and cheerfulness of the 
Spanish soldiers, whose gallantry and military virluOvS 
of every description I had so repeatedly witnessed, and 
to whom I was strongly attached ; for I lia<l fur some 
years been a participator in their vicissitudes. ' 

In the early part of the following day two six^^jcn- 
pounders were phu^ed in batterj^, at a considerable dis- 
tance, however, from the castle ? upon wdiich they 
opened tlieir tire, but with little etleet. In tlie course 
of the day u small chapel or hermitqge, wliieli liad been 
occupied by tl\e enemy, and which was mheh nearer to 
the castle, and in a more favourable positien, was taken 
possession of without resistance ; •and the town w'as 
afterwards entered with very little loss, though a sharp 
fire w'us kept up from' the castle as the queen's forces 
ajiproachcd the walls. 

To enter a large and oncx} flourishing town, and find 
I it bereft of its population, through fear or coercion, is 
I most aifiicting — more so than when the people have vo- 
j luntarily abandoned their homes on the a^iproach of an 
I invading afSn'y j because, in the latter case, the halo of 
; patriotism sanctifies the self-saerifice.*- In Castillote 
I were to be seen good houses devoid of anything portable, 

' yet having fixtures and decorations whicii denoted that 
: the owners were persons of refined tastes and habits, 
i« -in all probability only siglied, like their humbler 
I neighbours, for peiw^e and protection ; churches % ithout 
j priests ; altars stripped of their adornments ; the muni- 
j cipid halls deserted, and public documents strewn about 
: the offices and staircases; while a foniiidable fortress, 
j frowning from aloft on tlif defoted town, tlireatcned 
to reduce it to ruins, now that the deserted strq|its were 
becoming filled with the troops of the attaejs:ing party. 

And all this misery w'as brought about by the decep- 
tive and ruffianly conduct of Ciibrcra and liis followers, 

' who had not even the pretext of fanaticism to colJhr 
their misdeeds, inasmuch as the people had uo/iyinpathy 
for Don Carlos or his cause. * * 

About midnight a grcgit body tif flame, quickened by 
the howlii^ wind, rose from the redoubt to the right. 

Carlists had set fire to all tl^ combustible portions 
of the work, which they |;bandonra, the garrison retiring 
by the coverf-way to the castle. In tlie course of the 
night, the liffigUt and what ]f*mained of the redohbt 
were takSn possession of, arni five sixteen -pounders 
were coijfeycd tlirough the tofin. Great and successful 
exertions were made to get them placed in battery by a 
very early hour in the morning near the before men- 
tioned chapel. •Three twelve-pounders were also placed 
in battery on another suitable spot The lieight and 
peculiar position of the castle — there being no com- 
mf^nding point froifi which it could bo*attackcd, as the 


batteries were necessarily established full three hundred 
feet below, and at a distance of between five and six 
nundred yards from it — rendered the fortress an ex- 
tremely difficult mark for guns, wliiidi, to net with cfleyt, 
were fired at an elevation of about fifteen degrees. j 

Before commencing the attack, three sumiiumscs, by 
sound of trumpet, were made, to surrender the castle 
upon honourable terms — the duke's means of reducing 
it being stated, as well as his desire to avert bloodshed ; 
but the only reply rondo by the Carlist governor was to 
cause the ataque to be sounded from the highest tower 
in defiance, and the aid-de-camp who was the bearer of _ 
the duke's message was fired upon. j | 

ITpoq this the batteries instantly opened, under the j 
personal direction of the duke, whoso skill iii artillery | < 
practice is one among his numerous high military qua- ; I 
iities. The fire was very effective, and contiimed |' 
throughout the day. The outer defeniX'S of the fortress 1 1 
W'cre much damaged, the parapets deinolishcd, the works | j 
which protected the castle gate nearly destroyed,* and | i 
the ncwly-constru(*ted fortifications rendered uaelesb and 1 1 
untenable. But the strong oM castle stood firm amid | ! 
the storm, tliongh not a man appeared ou its walls or : ; 
battlements; and only a few mnsket-shots were now >' 
and then fired through the looxdiolcs, doing but little 
damage. 

In the early part of the day the Spanish flag floated 
on the liighest and strongest tower; but it was aflcM*- '• 
wards blown away by the Rurricanc, Affixed to its ‘ 
broken staff, it started forth from the pinnacle .'is lhoim:h 
it had been indignanily borne away from tlie rebels’ 
tower l\v some invisible hand. The bauiiot of C'astile , 
vras salutejJ by the shotted cannon of its legitimate 
sovereign ; and after being borne in a straight live au ay | 
from the c&istle, it gradually descended, acknowledging, i I 
as it were, its allegiance, and it finally lodged among ' ! 
the rot:ks at the base of the castle, llow tlie queen’s , ; 
soldiers vied with each other to catch it up I A few 
gt)t caught in the interstices of tlic rugged rocks ; others ■ 
dropped down, wounded by stray biiU(!ts from the bmp- ■ 
bolus ; but at last the banner was seized by two or ' . 
^Jiroe at one and the same time, and borne in triumph , ! 
to the duke, avIio liberally ruwardcil all who ha<l striven * 
for the honour of obtaining possession of the flag, whieh , j 
the general ordered to be iniincdiatcly hoisted on the ! 
principal battery. 

It appeared })robablo that the garrison had shut them- 
selves up in the strongest tower, awaiting the .succour ’ 
whieh Cabrera, when he gave his orders for defending | 
the castle to tlie utte:ino.st, declared he would bring, I 
and that he would annihilate the queen's army before ■ 
their eye.s. 

Towards evening the drawbridge was completely de- 
stroyed by several wpll-direetud shots from the sixteen- ■ , 
pounder battery, to which were added two twelve- I 
|K>uiiddrs ; still the massive walls of the castle itself i 
sU'od firmly on their rocky foundation. ■ j 

On the following morning, soon after daybreak, the ' | 
batteries, augmented by twm twenty -four-iajund liow- .1 
itzers, opened, and the fire was vigorously directed upon ' i 
a high and strong white tower, and upon the governor’s } 
quarters connected with tlie main and strongest tower. ‘ 
Nothing could be more perfect than the artillery-firing. 
The Carlists scarcely fired in return, until at about one \ 
ill the afternoon, at the moment when their opjHinents . 
were in the act of placing two eight-pounders in battery , 
on the Aide of the hilil, ou tlte summit of which the 
redoubt, abandoned by the enemy, was situated. Then 
very sharp and well-directed discharges of musketry ; 
comijenced from a half-ruined house to the right of 
the ^uare white tower, and also from the chief tower. ! 
Several Carlist soldiers stationed themselves at the foot 
of the white tower, and, with grcal^ intrepidity, fired 
upon the large battery where the general was, after every 
discliarge of camion from it. 

By and bj; the white towefi and all abound it, showed, ' 
by the ruinous state of the masonry, how true liad been 
the aim of more than twenty pieces of artillery diredeed 
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aprainst them by the unerring eye of Kspartero. I Still heads of the gallant <%toTmiitf party, whwf in spite of th^ 
the brave Cnrlists continuccl firing musketry from that shower, of musketry and hSidgrcnodes to which they 
and tlic stronger tower ; and during the ensuing nig!lt were exposed, fired rapidly in return j the men creep- 
they threw a number of handgrermdes into the town: ing separately up the precipitous pointed rocks, taking 
these, however, did but little nnsehief. po^ssion of the ruined house anch tower, and placing 

Seeing that the main t(»wer of the castle was so strong, themselves intrepidly before the broken drawbridge, ini- 
the duke gave orders that a mine should Ik* made at its metiialely in front of tlie hottest fire from the besieged , 
foot, for the purpose of blowing it up. Whilst the firing Whilst tliis deailly contest was in progress, ±lie mine 
from the batteries was going <in, therefore, the engineer at the foot of the castle wall had been chargevl, and waa 
ofiioers examined the approaches to the foot of the tower; about to be exploded. At this critical nimnent a white 
and this perilous serviix) was {lerforiued with courage fiag was hoisted on the great tower. It was a signal 
and intelligence. Tiie CarliMt.s, who were watching the that the garrison surrendered at discretion. The duke 
proceedings from the top of the lofty building, fired upon instantly give ordera to cease firing; the matches, whielr 
till* mining party, and a young oflicer of engineers of w'cre already raised to he applied to the loaded ar- 
great merit was killed. Still the mining operations tillery, were east on tiie gmynd ; and the shrill trumpet 
Were continued perseveringly. Tlie sapjiers carried a »iiliiin<led the halt to the hravo tnaips who, perched on 
qirtntity of planks lengthwise, jutting out heyond their rfhe roeks and ruins, were about to rush on to t’Ao 
headN and sloping down their haeks ; ami a.s they assault. In less than a qiiaiter of an lioiir they were 
advanced towards the foot of the tower, they were tired groiipedfon the enetimhered approaches to .the castle, 
ii)iov ti'oiii its summit; and when they got still nearer, coi i vet's! ng am i(‘ahly with those against whom they Inul 


heavy stones weie east down upon them, killing several, 
and wouinling and ernshing many others, 'fhe brave 
lellow.^. howeviT, were eolhiiiL' datmted by this, and 


I ju-t before la'cn engalied in mortal strife, and who were 
le.miiig over the walls of their lately-heleagnered for- 
tress. Shortly afterwards the eolmirs of the Iniehana 


sneetM-ded in {danling their pianks, two or three thwk, regiment wore seen floating on the higliest. lower, and 
sl.ml-wise jigainst the wall, so ti'. to leave a s[aice at the were greeted with loud cheers and vivas from tV‘ rtaiJiis 
bottom tor a sapper to work under this shelter In a .aliove and tlie htitteries below, and rc-celua'd by the | 

few linnrs An aperture, six fiet in lengtii and four in troops in arms ;dl around. ! 

depth, was made by ItMise.Mtng and taking out sonic After a short inti fvil. the clnke, f«>llo\vcd hy his sttiflT, ! 
stones at the foot of the tower. Tliis w'jis tlie ehamlier proceeded on foot towards tlie castle; hut whi*ii little 

of the mine ; hut it was not charged untif the following, nioie than half-way up the steep winding patli. our 

day. progre.ss was inquiiled l>y heaps of stones and broken 

In the course of this day tlsc Carlists threw a tinnilHT walls, and debris of all kinds, east there by the deailly 
of dcjui bodies over the parajjcts of the castle. It was a eauAioii-shot from the batteries below. Kspartero sat 
frightf^xl sight. The <y>rpscs bounded fr^An point to down upon a piece of ^noken >vall, and we all acconi- 
pi.iiit, and at length, in divers glnnstly attitudes, hiK'junc *ne'laiiMi ourselves as well as we could amongst the 
traii.stixcd among the jagged roeks. As a inaii was ruins. 

about to l(‘;ivo the parapet of the wldte tower, after 1 well rcnwniber tliat our gallant leader’s boots were 
ca^ling one of hia dead eomrades over it, the fragments hurst at the |ides, and that his feet were exposed to be 
*of •!! shell, whieh had burst over his heiult struck and cut hy the sharp stqneS over which he had walked ; and 
kilh'd him. The poor fellow fell with lialf of his Ixuly I could not help thinking, wit'i indignant feelings, of 
drooping over the parapet, and wc saw his blood stream- the erroneous, not to say malunous, reports and mveri- 
ing down and staining the wall. Such are the frightful ImOiis whieh had found their way to England and other 
sights whicli he(‘ome almost familiar to those w hose lot eouutries with regard to an imaginary supineness on 
it is to he a spectator of, or perform a part on, the the part of this talented and gallant soldier and true 
theatre of Avar ! patriot, when to my own certain knowledge, from hourly 

In a valley on the other side of a river Avhich flows {lersonal experience, lie was ever indefatigably engaged 
at some distance from the toAvn, w’c perceived a Carlist cither in forming long* foreseeing plans fori^Jiinterueting 
general oflicer, attended by three of his staff, watching those of liis sovereign’s enemies, or in energetic anil 
the inovenients of the queen’s general. Wc afterwards daring '^icrsonal action whilst carrying these well-laid 
learned that this was one of Cabrera’s chiefs, Llagostera, plans into effect. 

who had eight Carlist battalions nigh at hand — though Hefore the general could enter the battered castle, It 

he did not show a single man to encourage the besieged.' was necessary to remove a pile of large stones which 
Watching tho attack on the castle at a distance through had be^'U heaped up inside the gate, not only tosTHn^VhiMir 
a telescope, lie w'as .at first full of confidence, and de- it, bur to form an almost impenetrable barricade, after 
dared that it Avas impregnable ; and, kiiuviing that it the thick timbers of tlie portal had been sbivered to , 
was well supplied with provisions for at I'^ast six atoms by the shot and shell. This took some time ; and 
months, he is reported to have said, ‘ Let Kspartcro fire then there was a ya\|yun[i gap under where the draAv- 
away, he will g.iin no ground.’ But when he saw the bridge had been, but which, as liefore stated, had been 
destructive effect of the well-served artillery, he retired dcstro^^^d by the admirably directed fire from our bat- 
in despair, exclaiming, ‘We arc lostl’ and the brave teries. The Carlist soldiers then brought some beams 
garrison of the fortress of Castillote Avere left’ isobited from within, and forced the ends forward from their 
and abandoned. ride as far as tliey could, AvliUst the Christino soldiers 

At daybreak on the fifth day the batteries again knelt on the opposite brink, and stretched forth their 


opened. By eight o’clock the governor’s liouse was arms to tatch .*^t and drs^ them to a lodgment. Good- 
completely destroyed ; and then the whole fire, ^froni humoured jests passed oetween those w’ho, so short a 
more than tw^enty pieces of artillery, was concentrated time* previously, had Been Avatahing to get a shot at one 
upon tho massive castle, the upper p.art of which Avas another; and the lat^ly-bclcaguercd Carlists were gaily 
reduced to a ruinous state. In the meantime the regi- lending helping hanis to form a passage into a fortup®?.*'. 
meiit of Luchana, which was always foremost at the for tiiosc w'hom they had stiiA'en so gallantly to Keep 
]iost of danger, and the Princesa regiment, advanced out of It ^ 

gallantly up a precipitous track toAVards tlie gate and Tho footing Avas .at ItJigth made secure, apd the Car- 
the broken drawbridge. A tremendous fire was opened list governor came fortn. He waa received with much 
upon them from the castle. Showers of handgrenades kindness and soldierly ftaukncsa by the dukiS who, after 
were thrown OA^r the gates, killing a great number of conversing with him for a short time, procccdeii to in- 
•xnen, and Avounding many more. At the same time spect the remains of the castle. It AA'as a iiuap of ruins, 
our batteries, liireeted with the utmost energy and skill with the e,Kccption of sbme subterranesm galleries where 
by Kspartero, opened their wliole fire upijn the castle in the provisions and ammunition were deposited, and 
Tsllcys ; tho shot and shells fiying and curving over the si^me buildings^on the side which w|ui not exposed to the 
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Are, and whci-c part of th^garrisou had sheltered them- the country people, Mrho novr came Aoeking in. In a 
itelves. “ . military point of view» the destruction of tlie forniid- 

Durini' the preceding night the governor and his 'able castle of Caatillute M-as of the greatest hnporlanee, 
men had exerted thems^vea iiidefutigably in repairing but its moral clfect was powerful and instaiitanci^pH. 
tlie serious damage done to the top of the main tower. It relieved the country from cruelty and cjstortion ; 
Strong parat)ets had been made with heavy bcaiiis, and and it proved to those who were still in arms in the 
large sacks filled with Hour ; in short, the grcateat credit Carlist ranks, that however strong tlie fortresses or 
WHS duo to the governor f(jr his bravery and energy, as positions they (wciipied might be—huwever dilBcult of 
well as to the troops he commanded. Ik* derended his access, or however bravely defbnded — they mtist i'aii 
post like a good and faithful ofllccr, until he was over- Ix-fore the numerous, brave, and veteran army brouglit 
w'helnied by an immense force, nuist ably coinmanded, against them under the coimnaiid of their gallant gcnc- 
and full of gallantry ; and knowing that a mine Was ral-iu-chief, who liiid conducted that diflieuH; operation 
about to be sprung, the ( Hect of whlcli vonld be to with so much skill and energy, superintending and di- 
bury the greater part of Ibe garrison under the ruins rocting all personallv, thereby overcoming uian^ serious 
of the castle, and render ’ jic 6urviv«)rs the victims of obstacles, which a less talented, pracl ii al, and res\)lute 


an assault, under such cirtiunistancos he acted iis evcfl chief might have considered to 1x5 insuperable, 
military man ouglit to do — and surrendered, lie dit With this well-earned prestige, and the army in high 
BO to a, just and geiuTons Mieiny; and both liiinself and spirits, the dukiv having left a proper force to protect 
his men Ivcre treated Avith the utmost kindness and the country thus liberated, marclied on the following 
consijh'nition. The wounded Carlists Avcrc carefully day In Idas do las Matas ; wbciicc he again iirove<i, 
carried by their late antagonists to the military hos- three day f. afterwards, to follow np his plans for invest - 
ni^il wliieh had been estaldisbcd In the town, and »verc ing and attacking the still more important fortress of 
attended by the surgeons in like manner with the Morelia in llic pvoviiict of Valencia. 

v<aindud soldiers of the (queen’d army. They lay down 

sftdo bf'sidc like hrelbren, cheering and consoling each ^ /'lAorro T\r cj/t/wot ixri'k 

otluT. The docility of the Spanidi people, their sus- . 
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ceptibility to kindness, jind tciulency to value frank lx a former number wc endeavoured, by mfans of (pio- 
genorosity for its own sake, and to practise it with tations from bis iiarrativc, to elicit the opinion of i)r 
siinplielty of heart, these, ami other cstiniable qualiiies (’arus respecting th.o, I’.nglish *, we shall now* try, h.y a ' 
— :uiu)ng which shines conspicuously’ jursonal bravery similar method, lv» discover bis estutnihi of Sfoihonl 


— arc among the cbaracteri sties of a people who, 1 bo- and the Scotch. Vassing from (’arlislc to Ilamillou 
\i lieve, arc little understood, and have often Ix^eii iinscrn- ralacc, by way of (Irttna and Moffat, he «*ortsnnly en- 
! , pulonsly mLsrepi*esc*!itctI. " lerctl our (‘ountry by no very inviting route, and, as if to 

Ij I had a little conversation with the Oarlist governor, make the iirc-arinehS more remarkable, it was an a wet 
/j wliosc bearing was manly and Kohiier-likc. lie had and ghx.my day. Tlii.s was Sunday, the 2l!»t of July ; 
|, been very recently appointed, and was no »lonbt placed and when it is stated that the royal journey lay hy 
I in command of the castle on account of his bravery and llamilhm, Glasgow’, Inverary, the isles of BtufVa and 
I deciBion oi character. He tidd ino that liQ.liad declared Iona, down the Caledonkin (kinal to Inverness and Gnl- 
j t*) the CjivUst chief, lilagoslcru, by whom he uas ap- lodcu, and from thence by JJunkeld, IkTth, and Stirlio.r, 


llamilhm, Glasgow’, Inverary, the isles of BtufVa and 
Iona, down the CaledonkiU Canal to Inverness and Cnl- 
lodcu, and from thence by JJunkeld, Tcrtb, and Stirlio.r, 


pointed, that it w'ould bo ad vise Wc to abandon the i‘a*»tlc, to Kdinburgh, where it terminated on Ihc .“ith of Augu.st, 
rather than ex]K)se the garrison to the consequences (rf it will he pcrttcived that the doctor had but little* 
an attack from so formidable a forco as the Duke dc la jtime to form any very decided opinion. JJut time ia 

Victoria could bring against it. Mint,’ said the gallant of very little moment to such a mind: what be did 

governor, * I was ordered to defend tbc castle to tlie sec, he noted ; and wbat be diil not see, must of iic- 

uttermust, and I did so until the moment w'lieu I saw ce.ssity be of the sumo character with wdiat he had seen, 

that all were on (lie brink of destruction, and that those Being u philoj^opher, he of coiirRe detects, as soon as lie 
who had pkued us in that strait h:id ahundoned us to crosses the ideal line which pci>aratcs the kingdoms, 


i our fiitc.' He added, that his instnictia"s impera- 
j , tivo to defend the castle to the last; and tli.at, siiould he 
I! find that i» must fall, he was to sally forth with the 
! ; garrison, and cut their way through the bcsi<!ging force, 
! , 'wij.l a further proof of Cabrera’s rec'kless and ig- 
1 1 'nofiuVcnarai’ter ; ina'iinnch as, in the face of tliesqionlera. 


a ni.arked dirTcrcnco in the appearance and ehiuacler of 
tin* iiibabitanis; the re.wlcr iu*t:d not therefore be sur- 
prised at tlie folloAViug description : — ‘ Gur entrance into 
Bcotland was a Very inekanchoiy one— -completely in 
unison with what is said of the Bcotch cliarai.-cr — 
“♦Sein/o’r; During the whole drive of many 


which implied that ho or sonic of his chiefs would be miles, w% looked in vain for a towm, or c\t*n a con- 
at Inmd to draw otf the attenti<ni of the queen’s gouc- siderablc village. The stages at which wo eiuuiged 
ral, and facilitate the escape of the garrison, they were horses- were generally a few solitary dwellings, or n> 
left without a chance of sm^.ouix.'-the eight Carlist bat- sembled very poor hamlets; wdiilst the whole district 

talioris, at the rebel chief idagostern’s disposal, f\s Ixdore was for the most part barren and waste 'I’hn 

stated, not having even been posted on the distant hilU iiersons too whom we mot on tlie roads, or saw in the 
to afford that sliglit encouragemeiii to the garrison. houses /ir hamlets, were now of a very different build. 

As for the iwisoners, who were thret* hundred and They were foi the most part large, coarse figures, 
seven in number, tlu*y unaniinonaly offered to enter willi wide mouths, meUuicholy countenances, and pro- 
tbe queen’s service, saying that they iiad been torn jeetiug cheek-bones: the eye w'as destitute of fire, espe- 
froin their honjes, or deceive 1; and they del'lared, in cially in the men, wdio were generally rolled up in a 
a manner which was n guarunSee for their sinweriiy, woollen plaid, drawn tight round their slumlders, and 
j I that they would serve tjueeu Isabel faithfully. * wore a flat ugly -looking black woollen cap on their 
)| I The pladb having at length been A.omplclely evacuated, beads. The figures of the women were somewhat better, 
mine at the fixit of the prindipul tower was sprung and wc had the additional advantage of seeing them 
J j one evening. The explosion pnHluced the full effect dressed in their Sunday clothes— though, no small num- 
wliioh the gcrcjnil expected. iWery large portion of the her of them went barefooted. 

angle at tlie foot of the towcifwas blown away, laying * liie country first began to show some signs of civi- 
b.'iiw the internal pari; of the igall; that is to say, tlie lisation wdien we had passed about forty miles beyond 
solid stone-facing was entirely destroyed, the heavy the border. Trees then became more frequent, and tlie 
masonry rolling down the precipice with great noise, bouses somewhat; larger. The thick misty min de- 
The walls were^at least eight feet in thicknOss. Two created, the temperature of the evefiing became warui, 
days afterwards, seven more mines, contaiiiing in all although the sky still renia^.ied eloud^. As we drew 
four hundred pounds of guiiptiwder, were cxplodeii, and near to llaiiiilton in the increasing t^'ilight, wc saw 
the toAvor was effetjtually dewtroyed, lovthc great joysof bright glowing lights in the northern horizon, wh’tch 
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proved to be the distant reflection of the numerous, iron- 
works in the neighbourhood of Ghiayow. We now 
p^l^sed Btvi rul cousitlmihlc markot-towiia ; which, hoig^- 
eMT, j^reftont ;i nu'hiucholy and disajjrceable appearance, 
wSth tlicdv lon|i rows of one-storey houses, under auni- 
fonii line of roof.* 

Amidst uU this harrcimess, and gloom, and desola- 
tion, the leurned doctor enjoyed * an elegant dinner, 
served upon the ricliest plate, in a splendid room, with 
nuMihcrs of aiicostrul portraits hung upon its walls,’ in 
the ducid palacQ of lianiilton. 

On visiting Glasgow,/ the most industrial of all the 
l(»\vn.s ill Scotland,’ the party, it seems, W'erc quite as 
uiduidcy ill the choice of an entrance as they wt‘i*e in 
tlmt to the country itself. ‘ On our entrance, wc passed 
ihrougli the dirtiest, poorest, and most smoky part of 
tlie loMcr town. The entrance from ail quarters is dis- 
agreeable and offeuHive. The smoke was not merely 
coal smoke — the whole atmosphere was iiniiregnated 
by oxhnlatioiis from clicmical and otlier manufactories, 
wbicb sent forth smells and vapours almost sufTocatjiig. 


bee-hive thickly lacjjd and bound togetljj^r with ropes ; 
tlio smoko geuerully fills t\je liouse, alid often issue,/ 
from the windows, door, and various parts of the roof, 
at its pleasure. The roof itself is also for tlie most 
pat;t fastened down with straw rows, and loaded ivitli 
stones, in order to jirevcnt it from being stripped off 
the wind.* 

Staffa and Iona are next visited ; and on board the* 
steamer two blind liddlcrs played ‘ all sorts oi Scottish | 
inelodics,* many of which were so soft and full of pathos, I 
that the strain brought tears to the eyes of the doctor, i 
‘1 felt my eyes filled with tears a admissioir" 
from a coniifiisseiT ef J)r Carus’s calibre, and the 
nation inivV tlicreforc accept it as no ordinary compli* 
nicnt to tile spirit of tlieir music. Lest the reader 
should he anxious to knowAOiat airs so nitiU-d the sus- 
ceptihlc German, he sjiecifies the two which more pa^r- 
'licularly undid him. Those were, ‘ ISIy gloomy winter 
is gone/ and * It^ise’s dream ;* in which, we anlicipaie, 
no Scofehman wdll be at a Io.h 8 to detect ‘Gloomy 
winter’s now awa/ luid ‘ Kousseau’s dream.’ It is 


ij ’l'l«e Jiouscs are small and dirty; and the town filled 
I j vith ti population, many of whom were lounging at the 
{! doors or in the sln ets'iu raga; and there werq incre- 
j I <lii>!e immhers of children, who ran after the curriagis, 

: , nltering the most disgusting erica. This contirnietl long. 

I • l\y degrees, however, the houaes bogau to improve; but 
j tlie well-known manufacturing tone of Manchester arnl 

Jjceds still ]ir(: vailed through all the streets, and in the 
' ' appearance of the ]>arty-coloured thronging masses of 
, the people.* I'liese descriptions recalUnany of our own 
i cjirly iMijiression.i of ‘ tlio we.st coifftry/ It should, 

. hovvc ’cr, have been stated by the traveller, that what 
I ; Ik; now saw of i^cotland was analogous to U|e Potteries, 
i OP ihff country around IJinningliani and ^>olvc^hnlnp- 
ton in Kiiglund ; mid#that even on tiiis tratilc— a*, i-totn- 
. , wclli ami along the Clyde geiKjrally — tlujre are beaii- 
tiful and romantic scones, wliich only require to ho 
: 1 eecii in tolerable woatbev to be enjoyed. •Wc are glad 
, i to lind Cams afterwards jul verting to the beautiful 
and iiiqu'essivc parts of Glasgow, as well as its sordid 
suburbs. 

Swci jiing along tlie loclis, and over the ruouutama of 
j Argylcsliirc, wc soon find our travellers in the very 
i heart of the Western Highlands. Hero of eourHe there 
; j w ere many rtMuarkabhi things to notice: — * First, for the 

I I comfort of all travellers, the admirable roads must lx; 
j < monlioncd with the highest coininondation. What difli- 

I ciilties must a traveller have eneouiitcrcd in this country 

I I of nihoNpitable mountains lialf a century ago! Ihii now 

' ! we travel with heavy carriages and excellent horses, if 
previously onlered, \it a quick trot over tlic hills And 
; : along tlie valleys, and at every post-station find an excel- 
lent inn. {Secondly, with regard to the habitations and 
j I build of the people, it is to be observed that everything 
1 ! here is more and more eharacterlstie. For the first time 
1 , on tills journey, particularly among boys and yoUng men, 

! I wc saw spccimcua of the naked legs and {Scottish kilt, 

1 1 made of party-coloured woollen stuff. This national 
1 1 dress has been prolnbited in Scotland for several de- 
1 1 cennia ; and at first the people were so little disposed to 
j wear the ordinary nether garments of the south, that, 
i ill order to comply witli tho k tier of the la>v, they 
! often carried them with them on a stick, instead of 
j wearing them on their persons. In these poor districts, 

! however, tlie ancient customs, as it appears, arc pre- 
served still, at least among tho youth ; and as the na- 
tional dress in later times has become a matter of taste 

* and fashion among the higher classes, it will again 
IKU’haps come to Jionour. 'riie build of tho iieople still 
continues to l>e cliaructerised by the same trait| which 
I hiive already mentioned on our entrance into Scot- 
land ; their poverty, how'ever, is espcuiall}* observable 
ill the form nnd condition of their huts. The walls arc 

- thick, and rouglily built of stones, heaped together almost 

• w i thout luorU^, aud tl le interstices stuffed up with moss i 
the roof is made of dried heath and straw ; and the 
shimney is perched upon the summit somew^hat like a 


ratlior unlucky tliat the latter is no more Scotch thtiii 
the last of Strauss’s waltzes. Ihiving found the niisic ; 
of the Scotch so melting, their (‘luiracter so iiiohiii- ' 
choly, their lakes so gray, and their liills hO niisty, it | 
is as clear as noonday that no pe<iple coulvT eiid^'c j ' 
life iiudcr such a concatenation of gloomy circuiu- * 
stanceii, litid they not some antidote wherewith .to i. 
dispel the. vapours. 'J'hia the doctor, witli his usual j 
acumen, discovers in Highland whisky. ‘After dinner, p 
tlio hUidiord brought in a bottle of genuine S-otch j ' 
whisky; that ncelai* of Scotland, the preparation of ' 
Vhich Jvinds(‘cr bus represented in a .v/»o*f7e</ iiainting, 1'. 
veil known from its i^umerous engravings. It is no- !' 
Ihinj but very' strong corn brandy, strongly impreg-* i 
uated. however, ivitli the charaeleristic smell of luif, » ; 
which U to bo found in all Scotch dwellings, and pre- , ' 
pared in a sTiinewhat peculiar way. A mixture of hot j *• 
water, siigaA aud bonie of this spirit, forms an agreeable ! 
lieverngc, which ill) doubt iv very pleasant, and even 
bcneliciui, after a walk or any expedition in the mi.‘:ty 
moisture of Ibese inoiintsdns. liven the otherwise dih- ; f 
agreeable taste of turf gives a pnjuiwt chiiractec to the i ' 
spirit. And, iu/.oed, is it not icmarlvahle that the ex- !' 
treuies of the agreeable and the disagreeable aro so i ■ 
nearly connected witli each other? I’leasure and jiaiu .1 
are often so closely connected, that an excess of plea- ■ 
sure becomes pain, and even a certain qffrmtity of pain 1 ; 
may fl^'oduce* pleasure. In the Barne way we tind it ') 
witli the very spiritual (intellectual) sense of taste, in , ; 
wliich a certain aftertaste of what is disagreeable only 1 1 
serves to hcigblen the relish for the object. And this | i 
seems to Ixj the case with this whisky,’ ; • 

i>r CJirus tliat the king of S>axouy’8 stay iiitncntgh- I ; 
lands of Scotland was so brief. It is bad enough wlien ; 
a mail takes to drinking for the liking of the thing/ j'* 
but alas for Iiiiu wlvou lie begins to jutilify that liking i i 
by a show' of pUilosoiHiy Aid reason ! ' 

Waging bold, w'e presume, through The intlueiices of i j 
our Highland nectar, w» next find the docliir perform- ; 
iiig a feat, tlie very conception of whicli in onliiiury cir- j 
umstauccs would have filled him with horror. Such, } 
t least, would ha ve been the case if we may judge from 
tho terms in Width lie narrates the incident. ‘ Upon our 
return, in an i^i stage-?oneh that we hud hired in lian- 
nayje, I tried, for a ijhort distance, the airy seat on tho 
outside, where one really half hovers in the a\r. 1 had. 
often seen these costjlics, full inside and ofit, rush past \ 
UB on the rotul, and iiad secretly wondered liow uotWmy^^ 
men, but even women, could sit up there quite comfort- 
ably ; and I therefore W glad to have tfds opportunity ’ 
of trying it once my sett On guo^ roads, tbc^ulfiiir is not 
so dreadful as it appeijfs ; the view one tliu#- obtains of 
the country is very pretty ; aud any person who does not 
suffer from giddiness, wliich wight ca&ily be i’luised by 
the swaying motion, i^ould no doubt be very i>loasantIy 
situated.’ Indeed the doctor seems altogether to get iu 
better humour with tho country as he sojourns in the • 
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ncighbourlioJct of Inverness. Kili(ivock Castle, with its 
^ inmates, deli^fits him greilUy. These were two ladies — 
mother and daughter-— of the faniilv of the Campbells, 
who, ‘ill the true spirit of 'English exclusiveness and 
separation, dwelt this .'tbsolutc solitude, and hud t«.kcn 
a lease of the property from the owner for u number of 
I years. • The whole of the ornamental grounds around 
i* \eere their work. They had planted fruit- trc*s, and 
even S^eet chestnuts ; and the careful selection of tho 
flow'ors and plants gave abundant (‘videnoe of refined 
i female taste. ' There is something quite original in the 
I interior of the houfl^. In the dniwing-room there were 
I a nnnibor of vases and grotesipie Ifgiires ; books, music, 
I'^and portfolios were lying around : there stood a piano- 
forte and a harp ; and, in sliorl, every tiling gave evi- 
dence of the favourite inii'snits of two ladies who hfij 
travelled mueli— had traversed Italy, and the liigliesi 
and most dangerous pas.-Ji-s of tho Swiss mountsiins anil 
glaciers, ymd at that time were living in the enjoyment 
of a kind of ])hjJoso]>hical retirement and literary occu- 
pation.* Again, those mountain regions, he begs his 
German friends to remember, arc not ao's<»litary as they 
oppear t) the mere traveller. ‘Towards the close of 
the autumn, many of tlie Viilleya often become, for 
weeks Jong, the residence of rich lords and gentlemen, 
fund of the chase, who either amuse themselves in 
grouse-shooting or 4lccr-stalking. I’arlics, during the 
season, take up their quarters in these shooting-boxes 
in the midst of the mountains, commit follies of all 
kinds, ashiime the iBcotch costume, with kilt and 
I dagger, drink, drive alxait in light <;arriagoa, drawn by 
Highland ponies, tivcr the Alpine nioimlain-paths. anj 
practise all the devices which youth and wealth# sti- 
mulated by pride and imloleufic, can suggest.* Even 

* the misty sky, and tho gloomy elements of the atuio- 
! Bjihcrc, begin to improve, and seem to have got up an 
I exhihitimi by way of redeeming their eljiaracter ; for 
< one. cveidii 4 ' the moon rose splendidly from the golden 
I clouds, into such a beautiful azure blue sk5, and luiconi- 
i panied by snob charming tones of t'olour in the clouds 
rj heneaili, as I liad not yet sv\mi cither in ICngland, or 
I hitherto in Scotland.* 

1 lly and by the party descend from the inhospitable 
I heights of the Grunipians, and soon find in the low dis- 
I tricts *an admirably well-cultivated eoiinlry;’ and ulti- 
mately * the stately castle of the rich and powerful 
AInrquis of llrcadalbaiie, surrounded hy beautiful lawns 
and inagnifit!i^iit groups <if trees, presents itself to tlie 
j eye. This castle is built in the Aehest finodern 
' Anglo-Gothic fortification style. It is gay and band- 
' some, and liad the yellow and black flag flying on the 
! main tower. The noble owner received liis majesty 
i of the castle, and, as we enterc<l the hall, 

; the ‘cannons of the fort thundered fortli a royairsalute 
of twenty-one guns. His majesty and suite were con- 
i' ducted into the splendid receptiou-rooqi, where tho 
I family were assembled, and then visited the noble hall, 

! the w'alls cif which are pliielllli with wood in the 
j Gothic style. It has an air of antiquity, and k tastc- 

• fully adorned W'ith armour and banners. Other statc- 
I rooms adjoin the hall. The first greetings and observa- 
i tions being past, a walk was proposed through part 

. the park towards Loch Tay. On the way, we saw 
I some really splendid specimens of lime-trees flower, 
I with their branches hanging the gr^nd ; and pro- 
! needed through an allej^ of loft/ oild magnificent red 
j , beech, not dess than three hundred years old, to an 

t elevated point in the demesne, whicli there is a 
ch&miiig view of the Jake, surrounded by richly- 
wiK)dcd hills. Near this spot stands the dairy, fitted 
s ; up not only wnh admirable newness, but in the most 
j ornamentaf manner. This smsdE liouse, overgrown with 
I wild roses, ^nd adomea with laKices and ornaments of 
white qudrtz, is very charming. The basement floor 
I contains the milk-room, in which the milk and cream, 
1 . in large and ha^idsume pans, are placed in running 
|i spring-water, while the upper storey contains some 
*1 1 * elegant rooms for breaklhst or luncheon, Wc were 


scarcely returned to the castlo when w'e were con- 
ducted to the dining-room, wliere a luncheon awaited 
^•9 whicli might very well liave serveii for a sidendid 
dinner.* 

With Taymouth Castle and its inhabitants Dr Cafus 
seems to have been eminently delighted. Hero he met 
Sir David Brewster, * whoso simplicity of nature and 
ability w'ero bo very agreeable;* liord and Lady Uuth- 
veii, the Hon. Fox ^laulc, ‘ a humorous, sarcastic p.T- 
son and a young Campbell, nephew to the marquis, 
*a gi^nuiiiG Highlander, always in the national costume, 
with his kilt, plaid, and Highland bonnet.* Here alsfj 
he met w'ith something new, in the shnjie of sovt*l’»l 
large bisons, grazing on tlie smooth green gras.<;, scarcely 
a hundred yards from the castle. ‘Game of this kind 
1 ha«l never yet seen in any park ; and tlie very fact 
of the Marquis of Breadalbarje*s liaving caused a num- 
ber of these immense American oxen to bo transported 
hither from the western prairies, for tlie purpose i>f 
furnishing a rare kind of ornament to his park, js in 
itself suflieient to enable my readers to judge of the 
magnificence of the demesne and the wcallli of its 
owner.* Everything about the castle was indeed ad- 
mirable, and qui^^ to his liking, except the * ims.'il thrill- 
ing tones of tiie piper,* and these were ‘execrable.’ 

i laving taken a hasty glance at Dunkehl, Perth, and 
Stirling, w'O next find the royal party in the agricul- 
tural 111 naeum of the Messrs Drummond at the latter 
place. This well-known exhibition opened up to our 
traveller a new theme for bis jihilosopliy, and for the 
first time in his existence he beheld ngricultiirc, it.s 
modes and accessories, treated as a study and as a 
science. ‘ I had hero,* says he, ‘ another opportunity 
of observiiif;' liow much shorter is the path front theo- 
retical improvements to actually practical ones *111 this 
nation tiniii in ours. One reasan, no doubt, is to be 
looked for in the fact of the non-existence beret of a 
separate and exclusive race of agriculturists, and of tliu 
close conne^fion existing between the farmers and tbo 
inhabitants of cities, nay, even the landowners tliciii- 
selves. Among ns it is still, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages iiirorded by the new societies, by no means an 
^aBy matter to bring into use among the tillers of tlm 
laud any improvement or new method deduced from 
the lUseovcrics of scientific men. 'J'lie fanner considers 
himself a member of a different and distinct class : he 
holds fast to the traditions of liis province: he con- 
siders the mau of science, who pretends to teach liiin 
anything in his own branch, in the same light as that 
in which the artist regards the amateur — as a strangtir 
pressing in where he has no business ; and with difil- 
culty, if at all, will lie take advice proceeding from such 
a quarter. In England and Scotland, where no parti- 
cular class of men devote themselves to agriculture in 
opposition to the inliabitant of the town, or to tho man 
of scieig^e, all is different; and for this reason, every 
improvement discovered in theory by the scientific 
man is made to produce its proper effect in practice.* 
And now, wdien Dr Cams is at last in the Lowdauds — 
that district which, for agriculture, mining, and manu- 
factures, is unequalled by any other territory of the 
same extent in the world— what says he of it? Why, 
abssolutely nothing : tl us leaving the German public, 
for whom he has written, to form their conclusions 
respecting a whole country from his descriptions of its 
most bleak and desolate regions. 

But the king of Saxony is hurrying on to his depar- 
ture, and his attoidics must take time and things just 
as they are presented. From Stirling they post to 
Edinburgh, taking llopetoun House and Dalmahoy 
Oastletin their way, liis majesty becoming the guest of 
the noble owner of the latter domain. Here our travel- 
ler made acquaintance with a genuine Scotch break- 
fast; and a very pleasant ac^quaintance seems to liavo 
been. *Tlie table w'aa loaded with delicaciesf as for a* 
regular meal, with cold nieaf, fried flsli, all sorts of 
pastry, eggs, Itain, and besides these, honey and Scotch 
marmalade. This last is a presdtve of strips of orungc- 
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peel, and is eaten with bread and butter, which ap- 
pears strange, but is really very gond. The Scotch 
claim for themselves the rather equivocal honour 
having invented this kind of luxurious breakfast, fur- 
nisliod with so many kinds of food, and of having 
introduced it into England. Wo soon became accus- 
tomed to it, however, and ate of the most various 
sorts of food ^vitliout feeling any evil effects.’ Having, 
fortified himself after this fashion, he proceeds to exa- 
niine and pronounce on the Scottish metropolis. The 
city pl^iscs him vastly: *it is quite a phenomenon in 
the scare of cities: every tiling appears original, great, 
and cftcctive.’ ‘Idifl not tiiink,’ continues he, stand- 
ing on the castle parapet, * that there was a city whicli 
could U indie in me tiioso feelings of enthusiasm whicli 
the sight of JOdiiibiirgh produced in iny mind. 1 cer- 
tainly considur Edinburgh the most Ix'antiful and most 
inrciHsting- looking city I know; Rome and Naples 
not excepted. The peculiar boldness and inmgitialive- 
ness ,of the town U to rue only another proof that 
reality may irrodnce an efiUct exceeding even tin* 
boldest flights of fancy ! We stood on the hill, besid<‘ 
tin; unwieldy iron cannon of the fifteenth eeniury, and 
saw to the loft tlie blue' sea in its wide cxteid, studiled 
witli inlands and .ships of various si/es; in front, the 
Calton Hill, the second rocky height of the city, with 
lofty monument, and tlic comniencernent of ti 
Doric. tCMnjdo, wlucli completes its resemblance to Ihc 
, A(T<)])olis of Athena; and finally, to the right, the Old 
'fowu and the inount.iiii, which is geologically remark- 
able for its considerable formations of trap, and is 
PiMiietimes spoken of by ilie name of Arthur’s Seat ; 
soimg.mes, from its reeeniblaiioo to a lion cuurhant, hy 
that of IIk* Scotfisli lion. All this presented a force 
^jU*JL-*flf*f;lli et of form rarely, perhaps nowluyre else, to 
be found. When we further c(f^sidcr the prosicet of 
the eimnexbm between tlio old mi t the comparativel}’ 
moilern town by moans of the enormous work of the 
North Rndgc, the various (Jot hie churches, Iferiot’s Hos- 
pital, and tlie new monument to Sir Walter Scott, ri.Ning 
like an iminensc (iothic tabernacle, ai>anorama is pro- 
duced suc.h :is <locs not exist anywhere else on earth.’ 
Alter visiting Ilolyrood, the iiublic eoiirls. the culkgc, 
innseums, liospitaLs, and otiier )>uhlic institutions, w'c 
(hid him descending into minor criticisms, condemning 
the monotonous architecture of the New ’Fown, the 
awkward style of Ilolyrood, and, for tho comfort of the 
plirenologists, sigiiificuiitly liinting that he found their 
collection * in a narrow, dark street, and, curiously 
enough, under tho care of an oU woman 1* 

Rut our ])hiIos()pher is not yet done with ns. lie had 
pronounced the English a set of hyper-puritans in tho 
religious ohservanee of tlie Sabbath ; and he must set 
down tho Presbyterian Scotch as something more in- 
tensely glooiny and bigoted. He cannot miove about 
on Sunday but he fancies every oyc is scowlina upon 
him ; and lire * short-sighted religious feelings* of the 
Scotch had taken the idea of the king of Saxony’s de- 
parture on a Sunday so ill, that the matter had to be 
; nrrang(‘d very quietly, ‘lest any public demonstration 
I on the part of this very irritable nation bad disturbed 
\ the cb)se of our pleasant journey.* He is not, liowever, 
to condemn our puritanical notions on this point with- 
out proper evidence, and so to church he goes, armed, 
i wc presume, witli pencil and portfolio. Unluckily for 
I his experimentum crucis, he stumbles into an Episco- 
i palian chapel, and to the service there the whole of 
j his rcinarKS apply, the while he fancies he is depicting 
- to life the Presbyterian form of worship. Thi« is 
I fact; but would not have been worth observing, liad 
it nut been* for the confident manner in which he 
pronounces on every subject and object which came 
under las notice, even for the most fleeting moment. 
And this, indeed, 4s tho main error of his book— a con- 
fident generalisation from the most hasty and insufil- 
• <‘lcnt data. We have no dqjabt that every inhabitant of 
iSaxouy who reads the tout, will set the S^cotch down 
as a nation of morning dram-drinkers; will believe that 
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every dwelling is bladk with^at smoko ihat our pea- ^ \ 
santry, witliout exception, in turf hovels ;• that we j 
are a set of bigots, ready to defend the observance of ; 
the Sabbath even by phyafcal for«:e ; and that we are a 
racc^f coarse- figured, wide-moutheihhigli cheek-boncd, j 
dull-ejred troglodytes. All this, and a great deal more, ! 
Scotlai^ can treat with perfect patience. * 



CAST E S. 


Thk Portiiguo.se applied the word races (termed 

by the native.^ LYirwai; or colours), to ihe social divisions I 
into which Ahoy found the Hindoo popukitum ilisiri- J 
bnted. Such division is of remote antiquity, and, as ' 
.still exercising an importan^iiiihieneo over millions of 
Admail beings, is well worthy nf notice, especially as ■ 
cscaggcffitcd and erroneous notions respecting it havn , 
long prevailed. j . 

The oiigin of tlie institution is lost in fable. The ; . 
only four pure castes which are acknowledged by the j . 
Hindoos arc, in their traditions, said to have proceeded \ [ 
from dilfcront parts of the body (»f Brahma. :i<‘(;oi’diqg i , 
tAi llicir im]>ort:inci». 1st, The litahmins (.scripture) ll 
proceeded wi^h the Veda from his inoutli; :id, the Ksha- 1 . 
biimii (pvoh'Ction), or stddiers, from his arms; W, ihst 
Vi'//.svrt.s (wtnirh). or iiuM'ch.'mts and hushaiidmeii, IVoni j,, 
tho thighs; 4th. the hist and htwest class, tho Sudras 
(labour), or artisans and l.ihourers, from his feet. . . 
Besides these, many m«xed or impure el.isses have ori- !* 
gin.ih'd fn»m the ititerc.iarriages between the easles, j- 
and also from tiu* degriidatiun of those who, hy crime, •, 
and sometimes trivial faults, h:ive forfeited thv-ir jui- 
vilcgft of .‘ippertaining to the pure caste. Still, to the ‘ j 
seieral secondary e{tsite.s*are usually consigned various ' 
p euli.ir CMuploymenU ; some fe\*-', however, as tliat of 
a merchant or soltlier, Kung open to all chesses. An- 
other importiWit fe.dure is, that the caste itself, as well ! i 
;is the employ^nent attacheil to it, i.s hereditary; so that 
a man is by no meaii^ permit I hI to cluiiige or choo!«e his • 
occupation as ein^umstances i.i the bent of his gemiis 
may dielate, but mint eonfme hims»elf*to t’no pursuit of * 
ihat which his ancestors havi‘ been accustomed to follow. 

The Brahmin ca'stc, vhieh furnishes tin* pric‘*thood, 
.stands pre-emiiu;olly first, and is foitilied hy such re- 
markable privileges, as (‘ouhi only have originated in 
tlu'sc CMijoying them having a direct interest in their 
iK’Stowal. Tho Brahmin is the exclusive fexyoumkr of ' 
the law ^.d f>osw»s.sor of knowledge. Tin* most prollmnd 
submission must be paid him : his deepest sins mu'-.t be 
glossed over; while his malediction may entail injury on 
the gods tlicmselvcs. Dlferings to him arc ineuli*atcd . 
as a primary religiou-s duty; and the rich ca n in n owise . 
so w ell testify their gratitude to Brovidonce, • 

tering \h his support. From all tax or state contribu- 
tion iic is exempted. Tho fnstituUs of Menu, the sacred • 
law-book of the* 1 liudoos, contains nuincrous injunetions 
for honouring the Bray mi : — ‘ l/'t the king, having 
risen at early dawn, attend to Brahmins Icanretl in tlie 
three V3flas, ami by their decision let him abide. ... A 
Brahmin, learned or ignor.'int, is a iioworful divinity. ... 
Never shall tho king ."lay a Brahmin, though oonvieted 
of^iU possibli* vicev : k't him b:lni^h the otiender from . 
his roalm, but y»th all his property secure, and his 
person uiilmrt:.’ I ha ve^ seen,’ says ^Mr Ward, *lhe 
poor besotted ISudra prostrate himself at the feet of 
the noiirest Brahmin, and. raisiag his head, and closing 
his hands, exclaim, “if on are my God I” At tlfO same • 
time tho character oft the Brahmin lias been pt*rlu#>s .• 
notorious for vice.’ ‘The BAhmin.* says tho Abbe , 
Dubois, ‘lives but for Inmiielf. Bred in the Ixdief that il 
the whole world is his cLbtor, and that lie yimself is • ; 
called upon to make no return, he»conducta Imnst If, in | ! 
every circiiinstanee of hfc life, with tho most ^ibwolute - I 
.«cI1ishne.ss. He will see an unhappy w»‘etch perish on j 
the road, or even at his own gate, if belonging to an • 
other caste, and will not stir to help Ifim to a drop of 1 
watc‘r, though it wore to save his life. Ho has liceu 
taijphtfroin his ^infancy to regard gll other classes. Of J* 
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I i men with utmost contempt, <cia bem{;s created but 
i ■ lor tlie purpose of surviifjf him, and supplying nil his 
wiiiits; so that we must not be surprised at his haughti- 
ness, bcU-love, and ptjde, of at his contempt for other 
men, of whom then lirahinins never speak among tiiem- 
selves without adding some igooniinious epithet, or ex- 
il probsion of scorn.* 

1 ' Sa numerous a caste as that of the Brahmins could 
i not 110^)0 for an equal share of power and prosperity ; 

. hence*, to meet emergeueies, they arc allowed to cin- 
. ]>loy themselves iii the practice of tl)e learned pro- 
fessions — as mercmiints, in tillage, to enlist as soldiers, 

: or even to perform menial olliccsUvii* wages^. Although 
.* still much honourctl in India, tludr inllueiicc lias under- 
gone a marked diminiitiun ; to whicli the prevalence of 
jj other sects, and of schisms ainong themselves, hwYp 
tgroatly contributed. Of their presenii slate, Profosepr 

I SVileon, in his Notes to Mills India, thus speaks ‘In 
'•! modern /kiines, the Hrahtnins, collectively, lost all 
'i claim to the character of a priesthood. They form a 

' nation fol!i»wiin' all kinds of secular avocations ; and 
. wIhm'o they arc met in a religioiia capacity, it is 
nor as Ilrahniius merely, but as being the ministers of 
■ ' temples, c»r the family gurus, or priests, of the lower 
' y'‘ho>suOof jHJoplc— ofBccs by no means restricted, though 
not nufrc(]ueutly extended, to the Brahininical caste.* 
*rhc Ksiuitriyua, or soldier caste —probably from the 
pcju'cable disjKi.sition of tlic Uindtuia — is said to have lio- 
! : come extinct: it furnished the nominal sovereign ; all 
r<*;vl pow\r being, JIbwover, UMiged in the hands of the 
i Bralindiw. The Vaisyas do not re<iuire any ]>articular 
|! notic<'. The tlircc castes now mentioned were eon- 
j! sidercil houoiirahle, and as carefully to be distinguished 
i' from th ) Sndra, or lowest which was con.shlered 
. degnnlcd. or infamcais. All the other classes m:iy be- 
1 ! coino rtg'‘iK;rated by the Veda; but the ohl Uiudoo law 
' coud( n\*»c.l to death the Sudra who presume*! to peruse 
it. lie IS to hi) eousulercd as the servile attendant mwo 
I' the otlmr castes, especially ufioii t^ie llrAmiin. wliom l.o 
^ is tauaht to look up 1 .> wnii a feeling little short of 
^ '[' adoration. • For contumelious language to a Brahniin, a 
I' SutJra must have an iron style, tea fingers long, thrust 
\ red-liot into Ids month ; and for offering to give in-' 
• , .stniction to priests, hot oil must be poured into his 
nK'uth and ear.^.* The Sudra may follow various arts 
! and einploynieiita besides those of a menial cliaracter — 
as carpcqfCjl", w'riting, trade, Imsbamlry, &c. 'J’lie In- 
stitutes are peremptory in directing the cVifgradutioii of 
this (‘iistc. ‘ No collection of wcultli nuist he foade hy a 
. »^udra, even though he has tlie power, since a servile man 
w'ho lias amaii.-cd riches gives pain even to Uraliniins. 

■ If a ttudra gives much and frequent molestation to a 
the magistrate shall put him to death. I^?t 
I not a Brahmin give advice, nor wdiat remains ^rom Ida 
' table, nor clarified butter, of which a part has been 
. olfered, nor let him give spiritual oouiisi^l to such a man, 

. nor inform him of a legal(ext\^:ition of his sin: surely 
; ho who declares the law to a servile man, and he who 
' instructs him in the mode of expiating sin, ^uks with 
' I that very man into the hell eulied Asamrreta.* 

, I However the theoretical division into four castes may 
> have been devised or desired by the original iIiu;iioo 
legislators, the numerous provisions an(l injunctions ooii- 
) ' ceniing mixed and impure ^’iistes coj^taiiiedlan the In- 

I I stitutea of Menu, comiiosed sei^^ral centuries before the 
'i Christian era, prove t!iat, at a very early period, such 
I restrictions were found impracticable ; and thus, at the 
' ! i^esent day, the great mass o^the Indiau {lopulation 

‘ belong to these impur^eastes. 'I’he offspring of inter- 
I marriages Wtwt^n {arsons olL'difrereiit classes belonged 
I to the qaste of neither ^lairnt, but entered into an 
I impure ^:a 8 te, detci^nined bV the relative position in 
I society •which the xiAronts hcln : further intermarriages 
between these impure (‘ustes produced other sulidivi- 
sions ; until the nimilxir of castes has become so multi- 
! plied and complex, that persiAis even who have resided 
j in India for a long time are unacquainted with them all. 
There arc, liowe^r, twelve wcll-knpwn and delved 


impure castes, whence the otliers have proceeded, Tiie 
Sanscrit authorities themselves are at variance as to 
fjttho number of secondary castes ; some being mentioned 
by one are omitted by another. They vary also in 
their enumeration of the various occupations attached ' 
to each of these. ‘Besides,* says Mr Colebrooke, 

* the particular occupation assigned to each of the 
mixed classes, they have the alternative of following 
that i>rofes 9 um which regularly belongs to the class 
from whence they derive their origin on the maternal 
side. They are also permitted to subsist by ai^ of the 
duties of a budra — by menial service, handicraft, com- 
merce, or agriculture.’ Many of these castes w'erc, say 
the Hindoo law's, directed by one of the good kings to 
arts and manufactures — ‘ thereby providing for the in- 
creased wants of society, and removing a pest from its 
surface.’ The regulation of the marriages b(‘twcfcii 
these impure castes becomes a matter of great import- 
ance, and genealogy, on this account, is, among tho 
Hindoos, a very favourite subject of study. * The mul- 
tiplicity of castes,* says Vrofbssor Wilson, ‘is hot the 
enactment of any code, though it may be remotely the 
effect. It is the work of the people, among the most 
degraded of whom prevails not the shame, but the pri*lc 
of caste. The lowest native is no outcast; bo has an 
iieknowlodged place in society ; he is the ineinher of a 
class ; and ho is invariably more rcltntive of the dis- 
tinction tiian those above him.* The ranks of tlu'su 
impure castes arc aiigmenied also by all those whq^ 
have become degraded, from any cause, from their pro- 
per class — who have, as it is tormod, lost caste. (^iKte 
may bo loat in many ways; as tho eating Ibrhidderi food, 
or such as has been prepared hy impare persons, or in 
impnipem places- -as on shipboard; tlie drinking strong 
drinks, neglecting funeral coremouies, the slayhiri^/.'f-^'in 
animal of the eow kiAB, or a man in battle (a Braliniiii 
is, however, allowed to kill his enemy in battle), and 
many trilling circumstances. 

Of all the mixed classes, that of tho Pariahk has nt- 
tractotl most attention, whether from their ' ast mim- 
iHjrs— rouglily computed hy Dubois at a lifcli of tliu 
popiilalioii of Mindostan — or from the detehtation in 
which they are lield, and tho cruel treatment they arc 
sulijeetcd to by the other classiw, vspeeially in the south 
of India. A more abject state of slavery cannot be 
imagined; and the consequent degradation of its vic- 
tims gives rise to their indulging in many disgusling and 
immorul practices, wliich, by a common mistake, have 
been sometimes ai^signed as reasons for their ill-tri at- 
incnt The mere sight of a Pariah is considered a de- 
filement by the upper classes; and if aBrabmiu lias tho 
calamity ti> touch one involuntarily, he is only free* I 
from the evil consctiuenoes by numberless purifieaiions 
and endless eereiaouies. Many of these miHcrablc beings 
«)U themselves and families, and have t<?^drag out their 
lives «amid tho severest toil «ud unrequited menial ser- 
vice-s. Of late, liowever. Pariahs have been adinittixl into 
the European and native armies, where they often prove 
gootl soldiers, and even rise to distinction. There are 
several castes still lower than that of the Pariah scat- 
tered over diffeTcnt parts of India. Many of these have 
no fixed habitations, and are forbid to frequent towns 
or highways ; others roam the country upon prc^thitory 
excursions, acting as spies, robbers, or watclnnen, as 
tho case may be. The salt-bearers, serpent-charniers, 
&C. belong to these lowest castes, and from these arc 
chosen the only persons who will consent to act as exe- 
cutioners. 

Another division of the lower castes is into left-hand 
and right-hand castes: the former pretending to supe- 
riority, os occupying the left hand, or place of honour, 
of the goddess Kali ; the latter aspiring to the exclusive 
use of certain cmblepis* The left-hand caste contains 
the five ciistcs of artisans, and otllbr mean tribes of 
Biulras ; as also the most infamous caste — that of tlio 
Cobblers. The right- haiidi/'aste contains some higlicr^ 
Sudras, buflilso embraces the Pariah. Contentions, and 
even outrages of a serious character, frequently ateend 
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I Ibc BtrugKka for pro-eminence. ‘ I liiivc frequently Ifedgcia.’ Mr Kiekard#, who Ima paiii pm^rf|atterition.to j 
I wilneesed,* eays ISir Ward, ‘ inatancos of these popular this subject, dtM'liirvH that, Irowevor such disfeinctions 
insurrections excited by disputes between Ibe twe^ may have oiuv prevailed, v/ju*n the inbabitwiits of India 
Uiipis, and pushed to such an exlrenie fury, that the were in small iitimhera, ami j»i)/sossc(l of sliftht energy, 
l>res4jnco of a military force hiwl no edhet in allaying lhey*no longer praetically e.Nist; add lie insists upon 
them.’ Many ohsorvera have believeil that traces of a the urgent necessity of disahiwing the public mind 
: Bbuihir iustilutioii can lie deiected as having existed upon tl^'s score, seeing that unoneous views in the go- . 

I siniong till* inhabitants of various countries. The sub- veninient of this peojde have c.ften pr<;vailcd, in e^?ise- 
! division of labour, wbicb forms part of it, may, it. is rjiioncc of tlic belief uf tliis iin^apaoity of irnproK'iiient, 

. true, denote tlie first stage of an approaching civilian- owing to the prevalence of caste. 11c says: ‘'riie givat i 
! tion, wl^ieb all nations emerging from barbarism arrive in.ass of Hindoos tbrougbout India ^consi'-ta of mixed iU 
; at; but this necessary i)roliminary must not be con- iriiies of innumerable iicnonrui:uiojis,*and tied down by ;! 

■ foundi'd with a system wbicli forbids choice of oixtipa- no restraints v. bich an* not iinjiutablc to povmty, iguo- 
; tion, defends its artificial chiFRification of eniploymenU rmiec, and despotic power; and which tlm dilbVmn of i 
! as :i religious dogma, and, above all, insists that this k no wh-dge and liberal institu^ons-wMaild speedily dispel. ' 
shall be hereditary. Caste, however, oven in its strict I have myself Be(‘n eari^eiitcrs of five or six IlitVerent ;1 
iUM’cptiition, probably prevailed among the ancient OBstos, and many difterent bricklayers, employed nptn? '; ‘i 
' Kgyptinnfl. The priesthood, soldiers, bushandinen, .ind the sann* bnildijig. Tlie same diversity of castes may be ' ’ 
artilicoi Sj^aetm to have constituted the. four priucipal o}>servcd among the craftsmen of the dix'kyanjs, an<i . 
casteo or classes; and an inferior one, coinpreh ending oilier great works; and tliose who Imve resided for any 
' menials, fl.sliei*nu*n, and herdsmen, was Ivcld in ilui considciahle time iii the j.riucijial comniercial cities of , 

. j;rKitest contempt — the tending cattle and swine being Judin, must la: sensible that every increasing dernaiyil ; 

. considensd Cii the ino?t infamous occupation of all. Ac- for labour, in all its didbrciit branchcr iind varieties, 1‘ 
carding to Kcgnier, vestiges of such division still exist, has hi-cn spcvdily and eileotually supolicil in y»ite of 
J)c <logiiet also asserts that, in the Assyrian empire, the iribtituth.n of castes.* He al«o asserts that lire saiffe . 
Iho peoplo were difitrihuted into a inimbcr of trib-s, misery and irnligcnee prevail among llie Miissubnari ■ 
anil that the son was not allowed to <juit the oecupa- portion of India as llio Hindoo, :ai<l refira it to other 
. tion of the father, and embrace anotbor. Many p.'issfige.s causes, t'» wbicli we eaunot now allude. He eilea TJisiiop 
•from the classics liave been ipiotod to show that some Hehi r's journal, ns proving the great willingness of tlic . 
suvii division existed among the ancient Greeks ; rnd Hindoos for engaging in, and thmi* capability of exe- j. 
Ihipeirin quotes a passage from the /entlaresl.i to cuting, the varimi* i|{'?.crij»imiis ot employ uient. 
jii’Dve tliai castes existed among the ancient JVr.siuu.s, It is iievcrtluless very certain tiuit great evils .are 
Alill sees considorahle an.'dogy hetwocn tlie Druld.s of still Afperieneed in Tmlia from ihe ca:de syateiii, modi- 
a.iiiMw^Ilritain and the Brahmins of Inflia Vv - ned as it is. Wc b"l:cvc*the\ an* iiotdo be removpil by i 
wii'WftfAlillor, loo, ob.serv(s that onr Saxon •ancoa tors any ‘.uddtn or violent pioceedings on tlic part of thObC ■ 
w( re divided into four classc.9 — artsfii'crs or tradi'smen, who ha\e the diroetion of tiie iistcrcsiB of c air fellow'- 
biKhandmen, iho profession of arms, ami the clergy, crcatniva in that cxtiMorduiary and inten sting country. , 
The :inaioay in all these cases is very weak ^ those very M’liey will givi^way, wa indeed ‘ ’e) are doing, before the 
<.S''.Lnti‘»l points of d^illVreucc being overlooked wbicli spread of inreliigom*, the io icc.ing intercourse with 
form Hal key for tin* txplanalioii of why, apparently, lCtM'o]n.nns, and tin* dif!‘n.joii <1 the ]irineiples of tliat , 
file s.ime stage of civilisation which proves to one people tt bgien wljose esscnlial is the e'ju.dity of nian- 


biit the first steji to prosjrt'saivc «md unlimited im- ■ 
provemeut, 'proves to another a barrier beyond wbieli I 
it iMitnol pass. ! 

But not only are the traces of tbu existence of caste j 
among otiu r nation.s very obscure, and often very fan- I 
eifnl, but among the Hindoos themselves tlie opernth.n 
■ it tlie institution is of much leas jiraetical importanei? 

, : tb.ui, from tlm .aeoounts we read, wc ahould have lH»eii 
lirepared for. A critical writer in tlie Kdinbiirgli lie- 
view, mae.y yeara ago, intimated bis doubt-^ upon this 
8ul>iert in the following p.assagc : — * Indeed the natural 
operaiiiiii of sucli an institution is so diametrically op- 
posite to, and incompatible with, the strongest principles 
. of our nature, that we are inelined to believe its exist* 
ema* in a perfect state is altogether ideal ; and cv^Bi if it 
bad ever bi’cn comparatively carried into practice, the 
baneful efhsit would have been so immediate, that the 
total Hiinibilation of jiuhlic spirit and enterprise would 
1 : have bi'cn the inevitable consequeuee.’ Even prior to 
'! the liistitiitcH of Menu, the distinction of caste had 
prae.tie.ally proved inoperative ; for Siidrns had reigned 
I as kings, and instances of depression of the other elasse.s 
! were not rare. In the present day, such cxauiples iir<’ 

; still corninou : even Siidra dynasties have been formed ; 

and .a poor Bnibrnin hus been glad to gain subsistence 
1 by ef>oknig the food of a rich Sudra. In fact the Brah- 
minical (^Bico seems alope sccuro from intrusion ; but 
the Bnilimin himself may descend to any occupation not 
absolutely infamous. Air Ward observes, that * although 
tlic Hindoos give one another credit, as a matter of* con- 
venience, fi)r being in possession of caste, and though 
tliere may be an outward, and, in the higher orders, an 
insolent show of reverence for its rules, if the matter 
w'orci to be searched into, and the laws of caste were 
* aUowi'd to dcciiffe, scare.clf a single family of Hiudoos 
would 1)0 found in the whole of Bengal whose caste is not 
forfeited. This is well known, and generally acknuw- 
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kind, juv^ the r 'portmioc of tlie iud'vidn.il in tlie eyes 
of bis M iker, bowi ver uumu lie nuiy sct*m in lln..-»e of 
lii.; fellow -creature, rnlil the opiisiou w hieh still jire- 
vaiN of the moral distiiuMion iK liiceii xMstes fiiiccnrnl‘3 
bdore the piogiv<-< of kiiowlcilge iuul reli;;ioi», Hiiro- 
peans residue' in lodbi rdio.dd hr* e.iatii.ns h•v’Jlu ■3 lieat 
the eUKt^n,? tl«#y iind estahlislied wirh ridicule and 
contempt; for liciulit will iievc-r result from hurting the 
feelings of those whose ignorance deprive;' Ihcni of the 
souico.^? of enligliteunient o|v'm to UR; wldlc a sce.‘'C of 
wounded vanity, ov niislsikcn piety, may i.iin^^d iiee a 
clogged 'ullurenee to the customs of tiieir aucuItor^ffRu 
limy shut tiieir cars to ftiture convietioM. 

___ _ __ _ i 

‘bKETOHHS OF ClI.VrvAirrKH.”^ 

AIks Gojk U at. pre.s-ent one of the most prolific writers 
of a fosli ion able, class of works. With n lively fcincv, 
considerable powers of ohservatixui, and n hajM)y miuhod 
of expression, her ])rodu»*li§na pn.sscss iu:uiy attractions 
toBtbc lounger ill litoiMture. We know of no drawing- 
room author wIm) is more jininted or fawMinttiiig. Biil- 
liaiicy of J^ngimniif and liowover, are not qiia- 

iitips wliicii can impniit an enduring fame. Without 
bmidni of seutimeut. end :• po'^r of observation wliich | 
bx)ks iKjyond iuutow* conventional lUdds fopnufteri ds,^' 
wc can expect neitbet Initli Tu>r lasting apprcemtii^. 
Like b uudreds of others, M rs Gi^e t ceiub to lie iin presscKl '• 
with the Oild idea that .London i.s Kiigb^ad ; tliat the ,• 
})eople who live in line louses, and give ling dinners, j ' 
and talk fine nonsense, .in eertarti tcrr»toric^ west of ’ ; 
Temple Bar, are the people at lurgi* of this great empire ! ■ 
— that the whole nation Is squeezed into the bills of i i 
Uiurlubty. Gn some such notion as this the work lieforc ■ j 
us is constructed. For ‘feketebes of KnjlUsh Cliaracter’ . • 


* By Mrs Sore. B vola, B«ulloy,^udo*>u 1846. 
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— a taking title — our Uccomplisbcd authoress 

should Mibstitutc, ' Sketcnes of a few peculiarities obsenr- 
able in London.’ 

Looking no fiirtbep t^an the bricks which bound the 
Repent's Park .iiSd May Fair, Mrs Gofe begins by la- 
menting the difficulty of finding an.v origiinility of cha- 
racter in the present day. ‘ In England, jis elsewhere, 
evcl/^dio is worn down, every angle rounded, every 
fcaturo effaced, every salient point smootlied, pu- 
inii'Cil, and polished into the most level monotony of 
surface; a surfaQg from which ncithpr dramatist nor 
novelist can extract either plot or character, without 
vitdating in the grossest inannfr the piv)habilities of 
civilised life,’ That this nuiy be true as respe<*ts certain 
departments of society, k' perhap** indisputable; hut to 
allcgo that ‘ in Entrland’ tliere is no longer originalitf^ or 
•freshness, no variety, is only to confess that the insptfs- 
tion is ciinfincd to too narrow a fiehl. Proiri what do 
the gnf.’t atjd varied movements of the pit-vinces on 
matrer> <if free and univiTsal commerce, erhieati<in, and 
philanthropy take their rise, hut in that originality and 
yigoiir of scntinu'nt of whitili Mrs Grire, in her drawing- 
room, seems to he iineognis;int ? Knglaiid, in onr opinion, 
while soeially piilishi-d to a reseinlilance in external 
^i)aMili.'r. never oeeupied a grander position as resjiecfs 
boldne.ss .and originality of eoneeption. No age, how- 
ever, can properly estimate its own eharaetcr. We ean 
only judge impartially in retnispeet. 

‘ Singing,’ proceeds Mrs Gore, * is now far from the 
only feat that is aceomplislual “ by the million.” People 
eat, drink, sleep, talk, move, think in millions. No <aie 
dares to he himself. From Dan to Ilcershehji, not an 
original left ! All the hooks published seern tA have 
been ci pied from the same V' pe- with one of Wedgo- 
xvood’s manifidd writers. All the speeches made might 
be stereotyped in January, by an able reporter, to last 
out lill Juno. In soeiidy, men are p.aeked one xvithin 
the otl’iT like forks or spoons in a jtlatf chest, each of 
the same exact pattern and amoutit of tKjniivweights*. 

* Would Shakspeare have invented Falstiiff or Parol- 
Ics in such an order of soctioty ? Would Scott have hit 
upon the Baron of Bradwanhne or Lawyer Pleydelll' 
Would even Fielding or Smollett have extracted the” 
ripe humour of their inventions out of such a sea of 
batter .S’ The few autliors of fiction wlio pretend to 
individualise, are obliged to have recourse to the most 
iiiiaophii|tio(itcd class for elements of character ; society 
of a higher grade being .so used downJnt<f tiipiencss, as 
to form one long, long Baker Street, or Guildford Street, 
of mean, graceless, and tedious uniformity — from num- 
ber one to number one hundred, ii hundred times ditto 
repeat^.’ 

tiiifl is more specious than just. ' Shakspeare’s 
characters could not of course be discovered in the pre- 
sent day. They arc things done and completed. But 
VfQ shall not spcfik so confidently as to ‘those of our oivn 
countryman — Scott. Tlure ve daa.sc9 of society still 
to penetrate and illustrate. The misfortune is, chat 
authors wont take the trouble to look for them. Scott 
did not wait at home, in an elegant study, to be visited 
by the originals of l>ouce ^Javid Deans, Edie Ochiltree, 
or Advocate Pleydell. Barring this unfortunate limita- 
tion of vision, Mrs Gore writes cleveriy and well. She 
hits off London (west end> characters ant modes of 
living to a tee. * In London, vfhether the dinner occur 
at the liouse of a maH' of eight hundred a-ycaf, or of 
eight thousand, you are cognisant, to a dish and a topic, 
ffhut will be supplied for the delectation of your ears 
and palate. You eat the turbot and saddle of mutton 
by anticipation as you go alopg, and may chew the cud 
of the groat letters of the loinisteriul and opposition 
paper8,^hich anon* you will ha vo to swallow, diluted 
with muk and water by the^dull, or vivified by a few 
drops of alcohol by the brilliant 

*In the evening entertainments, as at tbo dinners, 
“toiijowrai pertlirUV* — Jullkn,*^ Gunter, and Lord Flip- 
flap— Ix)rd Flii)flap, Gunter, and Juilien 1 You see the 
same peojde waltspiiig, fiddling, and serving tlie refi^cish- 
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ments, and hear the same phrases exchanged among 
them, at every fete given at the west end of the town 
•between May and August. May and August? Rather 
say from A.n. 1835 to a.d. 1850! 

‘ This tedious uniformity of conventional life, wfiich 
has converted society into a paper of pins, with yicnple 
stuck in rows, instead of minikins, is, we are told, the 
result of a high state of civilisation. The moment the 
English left off clipping their yew’-tri'cs, and laying 
doa^i their gravel-w'alks at right .angles, they trans- 
ferred the system to society. “ Ye fallen avenues !** (so 
jmthetioally sung by Cowper), you have now your 
parallels at every dinner party and not a coterie in 
Grosx’cnor Squan* but pre.sents the sLiif,' unmeaning 
rectamjrularity of Hampton Court Gardens. 

‘ This eternal sameness of manners and opinions is, in 
fact, 80 notorious among ourselves, that no one ventures 
to say “ It is a fine day,” till lie have ascertained 
whether such .lie the opinion of Lord Kigmarole or Mr 
Tompkins — whosoever may he the ]u>pc. or fn^lt Mian, 
or model-man of his set. And yet England still retaiiiH 
on the continent the dislincthm of being k. pui/s dast 
onyhiuiiT and one of the first ejaculations of a 
foreigner to iiri Enelish person with whom he is on 
eoufitlential terms is — Admit that you are the oddest 
people in the world I” ' 

'fht! cause of this gener.nlly uniform resemhlance is 
alluded to as follows; — ‘The great tirigiu of this jki- 
reinptory uniformity is tlifi iiitliiencc of our Inihits o& 
hiisifiesA. To facilitate despatch, everything the least 
out of the common w.iy niu.st he uvtiided. and all oh- 
stueles in the radroad of life removed. T’eopU* have no 
time to lose in woinler. 'riiey like to find iii the man 
with whobi they have to deal a fac-s>hnile of themselves, 
so that tliey can meet him, point to point, witn^u^s^•- 
mur or examination. As society is at present consti- 
tuted, they know to an item with what and whom they 
have to deal in a stoekhroker, banker, pliysician, or bar- 
rister. Tfiey et>uld draw his portrait, or make a model 
of him, xviiiiout ever having set eyes tipoii his face. 
Such people are made to pattern ; and the type of each 
is as familiar to every mother’s son of us, as though 
specifically sold at a turner’s like a bat and ball.’ 

'I’here is also no wonder iiow-a-days. Nobody is 
surprised .at .anything — always kw'ping in mind tliat 
‘nobody* means nobody in London. ‘Time was that 
comets were esteemed prodigies, and jiroduecd a na- 
tional panic the moment their tails whisked into sight ; 
but now that their movements arc as W'ell uiuliTstood 
and correctly chronicled us those of the sober-sided 
fixed stars, always wfnking in their proper places, people 
arc delighted to be broken inupun by visitations which 
lend bloom to their roses and flavour to their vintage. 
’Fliaiiks to Van Araburgh and Carter, even lions and 
hyenas are tamed. fcJolf-playing org.ans grind the ora- 
torio#^ of Handel into insignificance; and the Trans- 
figuration of liaphael has lost its charm in the pale and 
woni-out lithographs which multiply and enfeeble it.s 
mysteries, Tlie seven wonders of the avorld are m 
ruins ; and the only wonder left is, that we cannot find 
out tbe secret of inventing an eighth. 

* Our ancestors ran to look at an aloe in bloom, be- 
lieving that it flow'cred but once in a hundrcvl years. 
We know better; but the aloe has lost its ch.arm. Our 
ancestors reverenced the oaks that extended their 
gigantic arms beside their dwelling, certifying its 
antiquity fur better than the genealogical tree in their 
haU. We bring ancient trees in Bickford’s vans to our 
lawns, and make them ovcrshado\v our upstart villas ; 
but the oak has lost its charm. Our ancestors thought 
a slfilling well spent fur admittance to see the skeleton 
of a camelopard. We have giraffes giraffing unnoticed 
in the Regent’s Park, and keep a serpentry for improv- 
ing the domestic breed of ratUesmdcdii and lioa^constric- 
tors. But if Mungo Park or Waterton were to write 
their travels now, they troAild have dost their charm# 
The sting •'is taken out of everything; the flavour 
everywhere extracted! *- 
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« Even the most high court of parliament mumbled 
vliero it used to bite. Its thunderbolts liave fizzed into 
et^uibs : its storms are ruttltd with a sheet of iroi\ and«| 
a (jnnrt of peas. People care no more about appearing 
at file bar of the Reformed I-loiiso tluiu at the bar of 
the liable Tavern. The terrors of the place have va- 
nished. I'iic sultan, so terribU: as tlie ** turbaned 
Turk,” is 8enrc<*ly wortli inoiitioning^in a Fez!' 

Yet jMrs Gore has hopes.of tlie present lull passing 
away, and that by and by a really great man null 
arise. * The first man who dares to think and speak 
for ]iiins(‘lf, and think and speak strongly, will become 
iis Gulliver in Jjlliput. The prodigious flock of sheep 
into whicli il has pleased our nation to subside, will 
follow at bis piping. liOt him ply his galvanic battery 
with address, and tlie corpse of our defunct literature 
will revive— making, perhaps, like other galvanised 
corpses, a few grinjaees in the onset' 

Proceeding from general to particular definitions, the 
autbofoss ofiers a number of sketciics illustrative of per- 
sons the most marked in this age of fiatiicss. Among 
these wc have sketclies of * Popular Per»})lt‘,' * tiic 
Gossip,' ‘the Chaperon and Debutante,* ‘the Standard 
Footman,' ‘the Ladj'’ I*alroiiesB,’ ‘the Hotel-Keeper,' 
:uul so forth. One of the i)cst in the lot is ‘ tlie Lady 
j Patroness,* Provincial ladies may wish to know soiue- 
1 thing of tills great woman. 

! * In Loudon life, patroness-ship is a matter of election, 

j •Among the two thousand noble or wealthy ladies whose 
names are supposed to lend grace to a subscription, or 
wliosf* equipages, seen waiting at the private door of a 
Il.'iivircr Square bazaar, are known to increase its con- 
gregation of powdered footmen and wiggy body-coach- 
inen, it is something to be solicited a .sponsor for the 
insritution or starveling charity-sclH/oI. In 
the country, on the contrary, it is a thing of inherit- 
ance. 

‘The great lady of any neighbourhood, whether 
soventy-fbur duchess, or a guu-hrig biu^inet's wife, 
hcrmiH s, as a matter of courst*, patroness of whatever 
attempts arc to be made on the iiidulgeuco of the pro- 
vincial public; nay, even tlio mayor’s lady in a country 
town a.sceiids ibe throne by riglit divine, failing higher < 
branches in the succession.' 

Plays cannot be got up for charity without this im- 
poi taut pcr-sonagc ; neither can charity sermons. ‘ You 
might as well lia\u ibc xdatc at a cathedr.d door placed 
on a kettlc-lrivet, as in the hands of a pcw-oiJCMier or 
cbu.''ch warden. A jMilite congregation loves to bestow 
il.s shiUing.s and sixpences upon a ebamicr in a lilac 
satin pelisse, with French llowcrs in her bonnet. The. 
lady ])atroin’S '3 never looks more exquisite than wdieii 
standing in thc]H»r( liof an old country cliurch n'Ceiving 
the e(»]>per contributions and courtesies of the poor old 
Avonieii in their red cloaks, who are willing to sacrifice 
■ their week's tobacco towards rebuilding the organ-loft ; 

: liltlo surmising that the coat of the whole undertaking 
I docs not equal the value of the Brussela-lace veil of the 
I lady wlio Muiles so eloquent an appeal to their magna- 
j nimity. The har.iiigue from tlie pulpit, the l)riyate 
I badgering of the parish clerk, hud failed to convince 
them — but who is to resist the elegance and affectation 
of the lady patroness ? 

‘There are nceesfiarlly lady imtroiiesscs of all sorts 
! and sizes, sects and opinions. The serious lady 
I ]nitronesR — the great lady of Exeter Hall— the Madonna 
Laura of the Petrarchs in buzz wigs — tlie blue of 
Riviiigtons and Hatcliards — is the Hecuba of the tribe. 

‘ A degrw of respectability is attached to lier rust- 
ling skirts, which ought to render them arrow-proof 
against the 'shafts of ridicule, even as tlie maiV of a 
(Tiisader of the scales of a crocodile. Her cliaritj^ 
unlike the charity that begins at home, is of the com- 
])rc1ipnsive s]>eci€8 tbat wafts an obolus fVom Lidus to 
fbo Pole, in order to furnish missionaries for the dusky 
tribes of heathenesse, an|) a maintenance for the still 
darker tribes lacking employment in th^ overstocked 
market of piety in Great Britain. 
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Scblom, it IS true, we hear of these’Icomfortable ,, 
dames taking out twoxience ‘^nd giving 'them to file f 
host in behalf (>f some needy wayfarer of the laity; 
more rarely still of their exercising their influence in 
society for the benefit of some victipi of its injustice, 
its pride, or prejudice. When slanders and scandals 
darken tlic atmosphere, they sire, f.iin t() let the wicked 
world IjIuvc its wiiy ; unless when that way can be 
invaded by the tliousaiid-purson force of pr{|iraices 
stronger and more powerful still-crushed by the Tlior- 
like hammer of a hierarchy, or brought down by the 
loiig rifle of a backwoodsman, taking his sly aim from 
behind the ivhited w|ll of evangelism. I^evoid of all i 
pretence to*the heavenly meekness of genuine Chris- 4 
tianity, the serious lady p.*itrouess is “puffed up’*-,^. j 
“,'ittuntcth herself” — and (uiitlor correction) **doth be- j 
l^ve herself unseemly.’*' ^ 1 

But there are varieties of the cliaracter. ‘Next . 
comes the juditieal lady patroness ; the distributor of ; 
election ribbons, and other jiarty geivgaws ; tlie accre- ’ 
dited monsterer of nothings inaudible in the gallery, 
lisped by the pap-boat members. Instead of the heaps of 
tract.s damp from the press which moiston the carriage- j 
cushion.'i of the serious lady p.itrone8s, the morocco I 
8wab.s of the political lady patroncs's arc encu^ibcr^ j 
by the dog’s-earctl ]v.igea of ^OIno dr}^ paniphlet— the j 
last “striking effort” of the newest man of genius | 
forced into bh)om in the suc-ccssion -house of her party, j 

‘By vocation a feteber and carrier of paper place- ' 
tra])s, she takes care to have the useful passages scored * 
in pencil by the author, for the benefit of tlic minister’s i 
private secretary ; and the ohjectionabic ones scored in ' 
red i'iik hy the. minister’s iwivate secretary, for the in- ■ 
{ trnction of the aspiring ;futhor. Xot unfrequcntly the 
said author in his [woper person usurps the place of his 
work, and is dawdled about in morning visits from house ■ 
I to house, ill jtho<ic environs of Grosvenor Square or 
a fCkirlton IVrrace which enshrin? the penates of the great ■ 
men of Downflig Street. ! 

•Next follows thef literary lady patroness, a variety 
of the limi-feeder; saving that her lions arc fed like 
courtiers — “ promise crammed ! '* I'lie litemry lady 

patrones.s is a jackal to the annuals and other miscel- 
lanies of polite literature. She it is who provhJes a ■ 
place in the alins-housc.s r>f the arts for I.onl Tlionms's 
verses or Liuly Sarah’s .sketches ; tlierehy eliciting the 
eternal gratitude of the editor, jirupnctor, jirinter, and 
biinler of golden library of the tabbii*^, “She it is 
whose j^incrsjftione confers immortality on the uii- 
Unowi^epic, and erowns with bays the prose of the I'.oct ' 
and the poets of the jirosy. 

* Whereas the serious lady patnuiess is “ an old 
woman clothed in gray,” the litJ^rary one 
young >#m5 enrobed in cerulean blue. Mihl as IkTicuo, 
she esebcAva the noisy gabble of lier xHilitieal rival, who 
appears to be gver- talking a debate; and is measured 
in her dicta, and few and far bilwecn in Iut arbitre- 
nients, even hr the solAnn^ninutc-guns of a quarterly 
revicAH' itimpared with the squibbing of a daily paper. 
Her gentle dulness recoils from the luirry ainl hustle 
of the great lady of the hustings; and, “like the fat 
w^d that rots itself at ease on Letlie’s wharf,” she is 
usually to he found lolling dozily on the cushions of 
her boudmr, with the last volume of her Latest protege ; 
drooping from lift* hand !* 

‘ Nf ver, howcA^er, doCs she fajf to .avail herself of your i 
visit, to victimise you in favour of some subscription I 
w'ork or theatrical bqpefit— enabling you to see 
spearc murdered in eold blood ;|t the eost of two ^lounds 
tAvo x)cr hour. Bbc is sure to haA'e somp ]Mi.s.s »Scra- ! 
l>hina Snobba — “ some ^virgin tragedy, "some or^ibau j 
muse”— to intrust to yJir symp.^bies. As ft counter- I 
bal.anoe to the enormovp w'eight of advice IWierewith 
she loads her unoffending proteges, bhe heaps up for 
their credit the half-crowns and half-sovereigns extorted 
from her friends, to be lumped into (hcasubscription list 
as “Nine pounds eleven sliillingf. and fourpence, col- 
lectctl by the Right Honourable the Couutess of Indigjp;” 
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bpntins^ ontr Ijo •rolil of othors into thin leaf, in order to 
* giH the pill r»V luT bilter/onnscl/ 

Wo r>avr, in those tow ])a*;angofl, given perhaps a 
sullioicMit Pi>ec:inu*n of a M orlt which, though not without 
fniiUfi — rV.iefly of, omission -^possesses a considerable 
i fund of ainuM'uipnt; ftnd will, we doubt not, add to the 
; poinil.irity of t!u: fair authoress. 

' ff 

Tf{Ui GREAT NOnTIIERN nilll’T. 

^ Sir K. I. Murcuisom, in liis late* work on Htissi]!, de- 
votes R considerable space to ;ui nceoiint of the bhK'ka 
of stone, of various sizes, whii-b gro scattei’ed in great 
I • pr«)fusioii over a wide cxh'ut of that eouiiti^, ns w'ell as 
, ■ over a large portifai of tin* rest of Knrope. These erratic 
j ' blocks or boulders are cori'JjMise i of graitite, quartz ivtwlj, 

I , y.nd greenstoia's of varitms sizes, from three fec‘t in dis^- 
meter to nine and ten, some even of the enormous size of 
40,000 eyhie feet. 'I'liev arc scattered over an extent 
'■ of ronn try- -from Hamburg on the w'oat, to the White 
Soil on the e-Kt— covering an area of two tlionsaud 
. , miles in length by four to live hundred miles in lm‘ncltli. 
I'ltey have been termed »Tratifi, as they have evidently 
be»)n tr.nisported from a distanee, and as they are eoni- 
ij^on hgthc w'liole extent of eountry : while the d(*tritus 
, (m wliieli they freqwuilly rest ia composed of the locial 

■ roeks and fragmentary matter of the separate districts, 
varying in eliarachir with the various rock formations 
of those distritjts. As tliono erratic blocks appear to be 
identical in character with the rock formations of the 
Scandinavian mountains lying to the norjli-west, and 
as the general direction of tho drift has been traced as 
proceeding from norrh-w’cst to aonth east, the goiieral 
teim of ‘Great Northern J)ri/l* has not inaptly hneu 
applied to this deposit. 

'J’hough v«i’y gtiierally scatleicd over the surfa<‘e of 
the area ju'it mentioned, yet there arc^ some places 
where the b -uldera are wanting. Jn fact tlicj' appear 
to be dUtrilmled in zones or belts, jn a Idligitndinal di- 
rection, with certain spai-ea between wdiere none are to 
i be seen. Gcwrally, to(», tho higher portions of ground 
' - arc tliickly strewed with tlieiii, while none arc to be 
; fiuiiid in tho valh'ys. The largest masses of stone arc 
_ j found deposited in the northern juirt of the country, 
j while towards the soiilh tlic bloc.ks diminish in size. 

'riiiis, in the neighbourhood of St Petersburg, masses of 
I ten feet in djameter are of frequent tweurrence, wdiilc 
. i arouml MITs^ow tho bha’ks rarely exceed t>i:o or throe 
I feet ill diameti^r; occasionally, howevtfr, somf of the 
. I larger mosses are found even a considerably way 
. 1 •?imth. 

j As the greater part of the present surface of Ilnssia, 

I these boulders are so pmfusely Rcattcre<i, is 
now level and uniform, with no high i noun tain# or cx- 

^ h’MHive declivities, the question arises — By wdiat agen- 
cies were they transported to the positiiyis whicli they 
nowoecui»y ? Sir K. 1. Murchison is of opinion tiiat 
the nature of the surface of the country precludes the 
i idea that they were transported by glacier w-tfou at a 
' i>crlo<l when the siirfaco had already Inicumc dry land, 

' I and is more inclined to lx;licvo that tlie transportation 
. took idace while yet the present hind was covei'ed witli 
, tlie waters of the owan. This transportijtion, ho thinks, 

! may have been due to the ef&cts of tfo ageifcies. lii 
: the first place, to the action of * waves of translation,' 

' caused by tlie elevation vf the Bekudinavian inonntiUns, 

■ which yn impulse would be J 2 ;iven to the oceanic 
/rwi^>^es, sufficient, according to sfsjie late calculations, 

, ! to {irodiice the effect required ; and, in the second place, 

: I tb the trauHpqrting power of fioating icebergs. 

I I ^ this latter means, sever^ of tlie plicnoraena at- 
: j tOndiiig tife present position o\ the drifted masses cati 
I be reHilil^^explnined. Thus thd aecumuiation of blocks 

, ; on tlie higher gnmnd, wdiile none are to be found in 
: I the valleys, may be accounted for by supposing that 
I these. jironiineiKx^s existed in the former seas, and that 
! j here the icebergs were arrested in their course, and do- 
H tsiiqed till the suiijmer sun mclh^ tj^era down, a|^d | 



liberated the imbedded masses of rock which they con- 
tained. Tlie present aspect of the country exhibits 
•these boulders as if they had been arrested while ascend- 
ing declivities— as if they had been forced up-hill, and 
in a contrary direction to the pn'simt course of*tJlie 
flowing rivers; while there are evidently no high moun- 
tain ridges near from whence they could liave been 
derived. • 

I'be disposition of these blocks in zones or belts, with 
intervening spaces containing none, inaj- be accounted 
for from the iwsitions of the niountains towards tho north ' 
and west, where they derived their origin. Thus a , 
space of interruption Ijctwcen the inountHin-cliains in J 
that direction, where nn icebergs existeil, iind where of 
eoiirse there could be no fragments of nadta detached, 
would thus cfiiisc deficiencies in tlio enrrents, wliieh [; 
bore from north to south in a regular and parallel i 
direction, i 

There are strong gromiils for believing, then, t hat d ur- 
ing tho period of the transpiwt of this Great Northern 
J^rift, the whole of the northern part of Bussia w;is , 
under water; tliat tlie Scandinavian motmtains were \’ 
alone elevated above the ocean ; and that from tiiis | 
Bourcc wiTG derived the masses of primary rooks which | 
are now found so profusely scattered over the surface | 
of the now elevated continent. At this period, too, tho i 
great Uralian fdiain appears to have existed ns dry lain!, ‘ 
and to have formed a barrier to the extension (‘f the ' ; 
erratic drift fartlicr to tlie eastivard. Jn the wide Sibc- « ! 
riati vuUeys to the eastward of this chain, and jji llie 
lake countries to the southward, there then lived innu- ; ; 
merable herds of tho mammoth and Siberian elcplnint, ; 
whose bones now strew those districts in immciihe pro- j | 
fusion, andiwhere even whole carcasses of those animals ; . 
— with tli^ flesh and hairy covering (»f tluj skins i.,».VrN' 
and in singular preservation, amid the ever-during ice- 
bergs of that region — are not urifreqnently nwt with. ■' 
These animals appear to have been of a particnl ir spe- | 
eics, w’ith liRig hair, lilting thorn for the vicissitudes of 1 1 
a norfhorii climate, .'iiid with teclh so formed as lo be ' j 
adapted for masticating the twigs and succulent braiwhcs ! i 
of trees us well as leaves. It is conjectured that, diiniig | 
1*1110 hot suniTucrs of the more Boutheni jiart of the con- 
tinent, these gigantic herds migrated to the bor«icrs cd' 
the (jooler lakes to tlie northward, ami that, here many 
of them dying in successive seasons, left their skeletons ; 
and not a few, perhaps, being tuiddenly envelopial in tin; 
cold of a changing climate, thus had their whole bodii-a ; 
effectually embalmed, ami trausinitted entire to a won- 
dering posterity'. 

Another singular deposit iu central Uussta is a rich 
black earth called ‘ IV.hornozen,' which occupies an area 
of the surface equal in size to a JfJuropean empire.^ It 
is deposited both in tho valleys and higlicr grounds, nnd ' 
varies iu depth from fifteen to tw'onty feet. Its p:irliclc.s 
are exi^cdingly minute, and in summer the least «Mg'>ta- 
ticn raises a fine black dust in volumes from the surta(‘c 
of the turf. It forms one of the richest of Hoil.<4, and | 
produces several crops in succession without tlio a])pli- j 
cation of any manure. According to several analyses, | 
one hundred parts consist — of silex, 69*8 ; filuiniiia, |.*{*5 ; ■ 
lime, 1*6 ; oxide of iron, 07 ; organic matter, 6'4 ; liumic | 
acid, 1'7. It also contains a large imiportion of azoti.'^cd 
matter. Near the Caspian Sea it contains nitre; and in 
several idaces a considerable incrustation of salt. 1'lie 
original source of this immense deposit of e.'irth Ims not 
been accurately determined. It probably owes its orig in 
to a Jurassic shale, which may have been thus finely 
disintegrated by the action of water. No traces of 
marine productions are found in it, and whether it has 
lieen A>nned by tlie action of the sea or of* fresh- water 
lakes, is uncertain. Could it be transported to loss 
favoured surfaces in other countries, thereds perhaps in 
ibis vast deposit as nmch matter as*wonld cover the 
whole of Bfitaiu with a soil as rich and fcrtihi ns the* 

— ,^tk — « 

* A sligbtor rSfcretics to this earth was made in a griiurul artiole 
on Sir K. I. Muroblson’s book in a recent number, ' 

^ 1 * 
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moat (Mithusiaatic farmor couW desire, wliile at tlie 
t:.'inu; time a snfHcient depth would still be left for all 
u-^eful purposes iu the uative regiou of this siogulftr, 
deposit. 

• I 


THE LATE MR TEGO. 

Tub lalo jMr Tom, \irliosc dreoa*;© we announced a few 
days ago, enjoyed for a long period an extensive reputation 
ns a heukHellcr and publiBber. His early career was one of 
struggling ami difficulty, and bis life presents another of 
the many instances, already recorded, of liow much pci-w?- 
veraiioo and camcstiicss of jinrposo can accomplish. At 
his dentil he left a large fortune. Mr Thomas Tcgg was 
born in 177G at Wimbledon, in Surrey. His fatlier dying, 
he was left to (be cure of some friends, wlio rent him to 
(jjahiBhiolH, iu Selkirkshire, where, for tlie cxtnMucly modi'- 
ratc sum of ten pounds j)er annum, he was lionrdt'il, lodged, 
clothed, and educated by a Mr Graham, with whom he 
remained four years. At the cud of that^ime he set out 
on n .<iold November morning to walk to Dalkeith, with 
nothing in liis pockets but a letter of iiitrodnetion to a 
party in that town, and a sixpciico. There lie obtained a 
Mtimtion. RiUnoving to Edinburgh a short time after, lie 
first saw Robert riuhis, Hugh Dlair, and Henry Mackenzie 
in the shop of Crccoli, w Inch tliose wortliios were in the 
habit of fn.‘queii(ing. From Edinburgh Mr Tcgg found his 
way, after a time, succes'^ively to Uerwick, Aln\vi«-k, jNcw- 
c:l'^til^on-Tynfi, and Durham. After many jnivations and 
(ri.-ilsj lie ohtnineil employniont iu the last city, fn aftci- 
ycara he visiicd Durhaui under more gratifying circuin- 
slfinccH, lia-ving been houmired with an invitation by Dr 
V.-iR Mildert, tho bishop of tliafc see. From Durham Mr 
T<yg removed to Slietficld, and worked in Mr Gale’s jirint- 
inir-otlicc, where ho m»'-t witli Tliomas Ihiinc, whose M/e uf 
l{ra.*tn was first printed at Gale’s press. HJp ambition. 
Hi of almost every aj«]»iraiit, was, luiwcver, L.irA<‘d 

1«.\*.irds tho mctrui'olis. Evpntu.'illy lie Ret'<Mil/or Janidon, 
where ho arrive<l biokcii in spirit, and low in purse. As 
lie di'l not inniiediatcly obtain oinphiyment, his sulleringa - 
v.vro great; but porseveraneo oNoreamo them; and lie 
entered tlie st r\ic '0 of tin* then well Known jiublishers, the 
JSli"ssri Vreh and Do. of Oorniiiil, with whom lie remained 
nine \f aih. ni« care and ])riidence during that time jdaeeil 
him in a position to think of roiiiincneiiig busiiiesR on his 
f)V\ii ace.inut, nnd with that view he took a sliop in Aldcrfi-* 
U.at4‘ Street, whence he afterwards ri'uioved to 1 1 1 ( nnsapshh*. 
Ill the former, Mr Tegg lai<l tho foundation of his fortune; 
he eonnneneed a. systL'in of oveniiig liook auetiuns, wbleh 
lie eoiit innod tbr many yours, and wliich wen' afterwards 
piotiiably carried on by others in imitation of him. Hy 
means of tho.se, and by entering largely into the publishing 
trade, either in is.suing reprints or eopypghts at a low price, 
ho was, there Ottii bo Htthidoubt, ouo of the most iR’livi 
piiim-ers of eheap lirerjitiire. the blessings of which arc now 
so evteiisivi’ly caijoyed. Mr Tegg was a man who etmi- 
bincil powers of endurnius; under misfortune with deter- 
niinaiion of piirposo in a reniJirkable. degree. 'Di use hia 
o\Mi reetnit worda—* Truly I can s.-iv that, passing through 
life, wliet her rich or poor, my spirits never forsook me so 
as to ])ri*vont me from i-allying again. I have S4?eii and 
associated with all ranks and stations in eoeiety. J have 
bulged with beggars; nnd had tho honour of presentation 
to royalty. I have been so reduced as to plead for assist- 
anee,"and, by the goodness of rrw'idencc, 1 have heeu able 
to reiuh'r it to others .* — Hu Up Neu'», 

[Wo happen to have' been a little acquainted with the 
luto Mr Tcgg, and can verify the above commendation of 
his eharaeter. Unlike many men who have risen fr«nn 
hutnblo <‘ir(‘Utnstaneus, ho did not dislike a11u<litig to the 
ditliculties which ho had encountered, Imt rather felt oome 
degree of prido in telling how ho lia^l surmounted them. 
With a better education, tho mind of Mr Tcgg might have 
proHcntcd un aspect corresponding with his fortune. Even 
with the disadvantages under which he laboured fropi this 
cause, tlicro was a largeness in his designs which argued no 
common man^ Togg’s views were quite cosmopolitan. Ho 
did not think ol publishing books for a mcro London 
A.n1o, blit for the world. Calling himself a liook^ma'- 
chanf^ not a bookseller, bin mind was constantly occupied 
with plan.4 of universal publication. }|o despatched 
great oaigoes of his wares to Australia, India, America, 


and other distant eoi^nliics, receiving whaam'ct articles I 
could bo coni'inionlly sent in yet urn. • Tht/Ja>it ().mo*wcj^ ' 
saw him in Clicajiside, lie h.Td'Just received udvice of a 1 
ship-load of wool being smt to him from .New t^<»ui,h | 
Wales In liituidation of a debt •for bqoks. Never did we 
meet with a publisher so tlunoughly imbued wttfi the jirin- j 
oiplcs, and so eager to outer into the practice, of conanoree. ^ 
On inquiring to what he cliicfly owed his succoss life, ^ 
he rt'plicd that it was to three Ihings— jmnctujillty as to 
time, self-rcliaiico, and integiity in word and doc<l. In 
addition, however, said he, to these points, * I h.r\c derived 
Tiinch ttcivantage nnd cjonifort in life from being deaf, as'" j j 
well as biinc^ to all oiilumnics and attaeks. I Imvo never i j 
eared for wbal any one mniignanily, or perhaps fi'eMshly,*! ■ 
said of me; neitlier have I bi^en ready to resent real or 1 
^daginary isflfronts.* We believe that such is the aoknow'- ' 
Ifidgnicnt of pretty nearly all men wlio have hteii succcs* 
fill ill their career. There i.s no getting tlirnngh tlie world . 
w'ith a tcJhper which fires up at trifles. What-sthe DttHy 
Neu'S btatcB regarding his eoiiecm in cheap literature is > 
only an nndt* r-statcnieiit of the triit li. U'c have imderstuod . 
that Mr Tegg was the earliest literary employer of the laJLe ' I 
Dr llirbcck ; and that, by means of that geuUcniiui and j j 
others, he was tlui lir.^t to attempt pre‘«enting t^'icntifio I, 
infonnafcion hi a cheap form.] ^ ' 1 


PEACE — PEACE! 

Tiik ih'isfttl Yotuu) Soriefji have sent tho friilowing 

adtlre'.R to th<' yonng men of New York. Tnv'iiving sonio 
expressions wiiicli wo should liave Ix'cn inclined to stiften, 
it is III' eloijuent ^md iirreRling doeumeiit, ioriniiig ones of 
signs of the times phicli piililio men would do well 
to study : - 

‘ Jlu'thn'n — We who now address you arc jiBKOfdatcd in 
friendly iinimi Ibr the purpose of thoimI ami mental cul- 
ture. We nv4>lo\iMri of iKacc. believing tliat the imnciplcs 
of our ndigiou forbid all war, .>Tid, fullowing tlie blest 
exjuiqde «)f otiier cupunimitieH in ouv laud, we send yon 
lieiicefnl iiionsihts, in ordi r to prevent the monstvons ein 
Jiiid folly of the “trial by luttle" between England .‘Mid 
Ameriea. Human life, with ail its uidold mysteries and 
wortii, wi* roimc a .siicred tiling, and utterly inviolable by 
the act of man; wo therefioe think that standing armies, 
W'arlike preparations, and ileatli imiuKhuients, are foul blots 
uj»on the vaunted eivilisfUioii of this age, ;n^ melancholy 
proofs that Cliristianity is darkened, and trial- conscience 
hliiiiibers, even in the mobt religioiiK nnd the .noblest na- 
tions of^he^i^artii. Is it not lime, American brotheis, tbnt 
Chrl.-4tiaiiH should begin iu earnest to make moral war 
against tlie great n.itional sin?. an»l lies of the t inu's ? The 
hrolhorhood of mau is i)art orthe tlif’ory of i very Christian '* 
cimrcli— and only of the theory. Coiriineree and srieiiee 
are the chief prnrti(»al pearrnmkers ; ami 
Cliristijinity tdniONl h aves this heavenly w-oik to them, and 
agitates tho roligiiuis w'ovld with little surplice (pustions 
and mctaphy'^ic-al subth tics of doctrine— bitter ami barren 
as the diRputelS between tin* Nominalists. and Uealists in 
the d.'irk tu'nt uyioh. • 

‘For nearly two tbonsiind years tlicrc have been iii the 
world divine principhjs wliieh, if earnestly helievi,M] l»y 
those who li.'ive known them, would long 4'ro siriW Inivc 
made mnnkind one bwing family, despite the acoidents of 
colour, language, caste, and all the other dillercnt <‘xtor- 
niils under whijdi the essence of humanity dw^dls. We 
belie VO irj this cmial hrolhorhood of all men, not only aij 
a lln'oretieal Initli, but as a future fact in the world's 
histt»ry— a corning realitv, and j'crhnps not lii'ry distant. 
Heiieving (his in our liearts, wi* r<q>udiatQ nationtU Imnour 
(as hitherto imderslolyl) as natifuial hifainy. *VVe knowtSjJ 
only one kiml of honour wherewith nations or ijidiNdnUSIfiT 
ought to be invested, ami that can be deserved only by 
tho.se who practise justice, mercy, tnitli, atid love. Mili- 
tary gloiy wo abhor :w Inspeakablo shame. AVe feel no 
patriotism but thatwhicli tc9che#na to rc^jar^ the world 
as one country, and cvoii^r human being ouv luighbont, to 
be dealt with after tho Samaritan exainpl.'. 

*We have said nothing of tho extensive and growing 
cominer«MHl hitctcourse between AmeriiSins nnd KngHsh- 
meii, nor of the near relationship yon and we bear to each 
oyier ; our com^non language — almost iniinediato eompion 
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parentage?. V^o do not forget these 'things ; wo deeply feel 
\ tha^ they wo\*id invest th*. warfare between your nation 
and ours with special evils «iid horrors i)cculiaTly its own ; 
but wo taUc our stand for peace on higher, deeper, wider 
prineiplos than we ran cvcjlvo from these oiroiimstanccs of 
accident. ,,Wo said' that ooimneroe and science ard the 
chief pea comakers ; hut we have small faith tliat w.ira 
, will permanently cease throughout *tlie world till the prin- 
. ciplc^ of x^cace shall he part of the Christian's religion, and 
I the CiiriLtiaii's religion shall ho the religion of man. 

; ‘ W'c eavncstly commend these views to your deepest 

■ thought ; and if you find them tnio, work with us in firm 
faith and cheerful hoi»o till they take root in thn Christian 

• mind, and bless the world, or w'c^aro called from moral 

' ..'conflict here to everlasting rest.’ *' ^ * 

CAUSE OF DoVjni.E FLOWKnS. 0,, 

t The cause of double flowers has lately been cxjilainc^? 
in the linvuc Jlorficole, on a rather curious and inte- 
resting pri»)cij)lc. It is impossible for any inqiiijing mind 
not to attempt an explanation of the fact, tnat many < 
X>lanls which, in a state of nature, never present moic 
than a single row of jictals, begin to assuinc several row^ 
uilder continued culti\ation. The cflccts of a richer soil, 
and other genial circumstances, or the mere accident of 
dj^Mblc petals in one plant traiihinittcd W'iih improvement 
through its progeny, arc the common explanations; and 
th(!sc are generally received ns satisfactory, without ro- 
licet ing that what we mil accident is itself a result of 
some cause, and that chango of condition must attack 
sonic physiological principle before it can have any ollect 
in modifying the character of a plant. Nothing is now 
; so coTiiiiion as double flowers ; and * to explain the phe- 
, nomcnou,’ Hiiys the lievue^ Sve must make practice Vigrec 
! with th<‘ory, Kvery gardener p’ho bows seed wishes to 
I obtain plants with double flowers, so ns to have blossoiiis 
i which produce the greatest effect. Kvery douldc plant is 
; a nionstroiifi vegetable. To produce this anomaly, we 
I must att'ick the princijdc of its creation ; *that is to say, 

{ the seed. This being granted, let us exafkiine in what 
I way these seeds ought to be trmteh. If, after having 
► gathered the seeds of Ten Stock, for example, 

1 wo how them immediately, the greater number of the 
I seedlings will produce, binglc flowers ; whilst, on the 
contrary, if we preserve tliche same sceils for three or four 
years, and sow them, w'e bliiill fiinl double flowers upon 
nearly all tl\-* plants. To cx])hiJn this phenomenon, we 
say that, in k^^epiiig a seed for several years, we fatigue 
and WGakc»it*so, that the energy wdiioh would otherwise 
have been exi»ended in producing stanicAs, pro<V-<*e:» pe- 
tals. Then, when W'c place it in a suitable s»)il, we change 
' , its natural siate, and from a wild plant make it a culti- 
vated one. What proves our jiosition is, that plants in 
y^cirwij^'/:ite, sliudding their seeds naturally, and sow- 
ingilnem as soon as they fall to the ground, yet ii^a long 
succession of time hcarcely ever produce plants with* double 

* flowers. We think, then, after what we have said, that 
whenever a gardener wishes to obtain doifblc flowers, he 
ought not to sow the seeds HU ftfter having kept them 
for as long a time as possible, 'rhesc imuci^lcs arc 
e«pially applicable to melons, and all xdauts of that family. 
We admit, like many other observers, that melon plants 
obtained from seeds the preceding year ought to jiro- 
duce, and do produce, really very vigorous shoots, with 
much foliage ; but very few fruitful flowers aj^pear on 
^uch plants ; whilst, on the other hand, rhcti wfb sow old 
seeds, wc obtain an abundance of reiy largo fruit. Jn 

' fnet, in all farictics of th#incdoTi, the seeds should afways 
Jeo kept from three to eight years bejfore being sown, if we 
{ obtain fine fruit, ainl plenty ^f it.' 

^ UROTirKRLY ix>vt;. 

When do wo* begin to love xitfiploP When they begin 
to let us loflk into thidi^hcarts, aid their hearts are found 
to be w'orfK looking into.-— fAterarp Florets, 

rUOSE AND t'oi:try. . ' 

I w isli our clever young poets would rememhor luy homely 
didinitioiifl of prole and ix)ctry : tliat is, prose — wwds in | 
, . their best order ; ikietry — the M words in the best order. 


‘WORK FROM THE SOUIV 

COLOSRIANS ill. 23. 

WonK bravely and heortfly now, 

In tho light beams of glorious day, 

IWille the current of life in your veins 
Runs joyous. Oh work while yc uiay ! 
For Hoon the dark night 
Will her clouds spread around ; 
Who W'ould happy he found, 

Must work in tho light. 

Work heartily— not as a riavc, 

Blit lay all your strength on the oar, 

And bufTot the surf, til) at length 
You arrive at the opiiositc dioro. 

The heart that loves toil 
Is buoyant and free, * 

As tho waves of tho sea 
When in tempest they boil. 

Tho Father of all glances down 
On his sons os they strive in tho race ; 

lJ|) 0 ii all, first and last, he bestows 
11 is looks of im.'<po.'ilcable gracu. 

Hu on then in faith. 

All that run ivell must win ; 

To faint were n sin, 

Or to leave the good path. 

Tho souls of the dead look to see 
Their brothers who labour in fight. 

Well know they the buttle of life ; 

Even now they rejoice in tho sight. 

And the fl.isli from their eyes 
Fills the soldier with tiro ; 

•> lie never ran tire 

XVhen such powers hid him riw. 

Bcliold the bright crown of tlie brave, 

How it glitters above in the hky ! 

He fears not cold death or the grave, 

Who sets hi.<i afTections on high. 

Should idleness lurk 
In the deplIiH of yoiir breast, 

Look up to tho hlo'it, 

Bco your crown— and then work. 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

The Koyiil Exchange, in general, has been more fortu* | 
itate^n finding historians than that portion of it which 
we recently described as ‘Lloyd’s Cofree-House;’ still, 
the current descriptions arc for the moat part imper- 
fect and incorrect, and utterly without tlio sanction of 
ofilcial authority. 

Like everything in the cit^', the existence of the 
Royal Excliange is owing to individual enterprise. Tiiis 
is the spirit and essence of •ommcrcial prosperity. The 
> merchant is generally the architect of his own for- 
tune; his pursuits necessarily bring him into contact 
with his fcllow-men ; and thus, while the principle of 
association obtains with him, and expresses itself in the 
guild and the corporation, in his own perso^p he maln- 
tiOR? ^'special individuality. To him who^wonl \ *ii- 
dulgc personalities, and portray characteristics, a visit 
to tlic city would afford many examples— some strange 
and odd enough, but all striking, and stronj^ly-markotl. 
In other pursuits of life there is more or less of a pro- 
fessional costume, which sinks the man in the ofticuil ; 
but tlic merchant pleases himself, or acts upon early 
associations, in his dress and conduct. His success 
mostly depends, indeed, upon the personal. TIio great 
Rothschild is said to have had his ‘ seen t,* which even 
Ids lady sought in vain to pcnrlratc, and which was the 
basis of his success. Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder 
of the Royal Exchange, is an illustrious example of 
the truth of these remarks. Edward VI. consulted 
him frequently on the best manner of proceeding to rid 
himself of debt; mnl Sir Tliomas devised *a secret 
scheme’ for this purpose, the evolution of which re- 
quired two years’ trial. It perfectly succccde<l. Ilis 
plan was, to take up in Antwerp two or three hundred 
pounds stcrliiig in his own name by exchange, i»ut of 
money to be privately fumishod by his majesty — a pro- 
cess of Uquidati(»n so gradual as not likely to be jicr- 
celved, or to occasion any fall in the rate of exchange. 
As the king’s debts did not exceed L. 108,000, with in- 
terest, the lime claimed was amply sufilcient i9r the 
purpose. Tiic result was, ‘ to raise tlic exchange from 
si.\tecii shillings Flemish for the pouinl sterling to 
twenty-two shillings ; at which rate,' says liis biographer, 

‘ Gresham discharged all the king’s debts ; and by this 
moans inoi;cy was rendered plentiful, and trade pros- 
perous, while the credit of the crown became established 
on a firmer basis abroad than it had ever been before.’ 

It was during Ills residence at Antwerp that Qrcs- 
ham conceived the idea of a Royal Exchange for Lon- 
don — the forniisr city having already provided itself with 
such an accommodation in ‘the Burse,’ a building of 
noble dimensions. It was one part of Gresham’s cb;m- 
*tor tliat he was'sl thoimtgli EngUshman, wd had ‘the 
interest and honour of his country always at heart He 


, showed this by his advice to Queen Elizabeth when in 
need of a loan : ‘Not to use any strangers, hut her own 
subjects/itliat it might bo seen what a xirincc^of po^ er 
she was.’ lie w'as indeed anxious, in all cases, that 
the mcrcliants of London should benefit by the dis- 
counts and interest accruing on such transactions ; afid 
took care that the counsel lie liad given should not fail 
for want of his own exertions. Having conedived lau 
idea, he had faith in it, .and thus accomplished it. 

Intelligent, suoeosstul, liberal, munificent — such .arc 
the attributes which necessarily belong to tlic merchant- 
prince — such qualities rendered Sir Thomas Gresham 
illustrious. Of these, therefore, he must have been an 
eiiiinent e.xample— a marvel, among useful and honour- 
able jnen, of honour and utility. - If not less ambitious 
than his compe(!rs, ho'was, in fact, more generous. This 
iijinit of mind was sometimes even ostentatiously exhi- 
bited. "When Queen Elizabeth, in l.’iTG, visited him at 
hi.s rt\si<leiice «n Osterley I’ark, he not only entertained , 
her with extraordinary festivitv, but on her objecting ! 
that the courtyard too large, and would look more 
handsome if divided in the middle, he sent forthwitli 
lor workmen from l>ontlon, who laboured in the night 
silently ; and by the time her majesty rose in the morn- 
ing, a wall w'as erected, producing the appearancir^lfe 
had desired, ^ 

A mind so constituted ^vus nut likely It/^irmit Lon- 
don to "want what Antwerp enjoyed lon^er*thau ne- 
cessity •^di^ed.o He yielded to delay with rcluctanca 
( )ur readers are nlready aware that, previously to the 
erection of the Royal Exchange, the merchants of Lon- 
don had been .accustomed to assemble in Lombard 
Street, w'hich took its name from the richTt!Tdv»«i*)r-‘* 
tiouatc 4jOJubard merchants who, anterior to the year 
1274, came from tlie four Italian republics of Genoa, 
Lucca, l’’lorenfjt?, and Venice, and settling in England, 
wrung from the necessiftes lA’ Edward I. .those exclusive 
privilege^ whicli enabled them to oppress the English 
trader and insult the English king. Edward III., to put 
a stop to their career, seized on their estates ; but they 
survived the misfortune to lend money to Henry VI., and 
to receive, as sei;utity for the sum advanced, a mortgage 
on the En|lisli ci»tom duliiea. They eoutimied in Lom- 
bard Street till the reign of (iueen Elizabeth, when it 
was reserved for Sir I'hoiuas Gresham to confottqd their 
projects, and oblige tjjcin to quit the country. 
are still remeinbered' by their larmorial bearings-^he || 
three golden balls, which pawnbrokers use j|s the ensign 
of their shops. The want of a Burse is* said to have 
been felt also by the fanicr and ancles of ^esham ; 
and the desire to form oi^e to have ‘ run in tiie family 
blood.’ At length, in 1563, Sir Thomas aniiounecd 
his intention to erect opc at his own, expense. On 
the 4th January 1564 the offer was accepted by ll;c 
Court of Aldermen, who forthwith engaged themselves 






^rc»ham, it would appc!vr from an addresg to him i^om 
the vice-chancellor and senate of the uniyersity of 
Cambridge, hail made sonic promise of contributing to- 
wards building a new, or repairing an existing coUegh. 
This design ho teems to liavo tubsequentlv enlarg^. 
The enlarged design was approved but the site was 
objected to. The university authorities endeavoured to 
dissuade him from selecting London, lest it might prove 
prijuiliciid to Oxford and Cambridge. Ho himself had 
been educated at Cambridge, and this was urged as a 
roHsuii why Cambridge should have a preference. We 
Mil VC seen that he persisted in his good intention of 

ing the city of London a college. We regret that the 
boon has been so ill received ; and that, up to the pre- 
sent moment, it has been altogether .‘ibused, tho lecture- 
hliips being little better than sinecures. 

We now come to the consideration of the subject in 
i-clatioii to the times in which we live. On the night 
of the lOtli .January 18:i8, the structure of bir (^hris- 
toplicr Wren was burned to the ground. On the par- 
tii'ulj^rs of tliis calamity we xieed not dwell ; tliey are 
lioubtless fresh in our readers’ recollection. The un r- 
i^lnints of iiondou for a time made the QuildlialMieir 
of meeting, and afterwards the area of the Excise 
)lllce — the site of (Ireshaui House and Gresham Col- 
lege ; thus, as far us circiirn stances allowed, re-enacting , 
tlio scene of former times. In preparing to re-ercct the 
Jloyal Lxchange, many interests liad lunv to be con- 
sidereii — those of the umlorwriters at Jiloyd’s, the lloy.il 
> Kxeh.inge Assurance ('ompany, and tlic shopkecTM'rs 
who had ooeupied tho ground-iloor. An avt of parlia- 
ment was also nnecssary, which received the royal 
.'i.sseno on tlie lOth August 18.38, and empowered the 
Gresham Committee to purchase and remove all the 
buildings to the eastward, extending nearl^' to Pinch 
'' Kit, and to raise L.lfi(J>noo upon the criKiii of the 
London ilridge Pund. Premiums were at length adver- 
tised tor the three best designs. More than fifty compe- 
titors ap|)eared. 'rhree architects— 'Sir Jlobert Smirke, 
Mr (fwiir, and Mr Hardwick — were ohoscn'*to n-port on 
their productions; and these gentlemen considered that 
the designs numbered .3ti, >1.3, an<l 37, best answered the 
conditions jiroscribed ; but declined to recommend them 
f »r adoption. To the artists— ^Ir William Grellic/,' 
lilr Sydney Smith, and Messrs Chate.aunenf and Mec — 
t.lu! i>remiums were nevertheless paid. Ultimately, a 
limited eompetitioii between five arcliitcets — Sir Kobert 
Siiiirke, Mr Gwilt, Mr Tito, Mr Harry, and Mr Cock- 
erell —was proposed, hut only Mr Tite and Mr CockciTll 
e>itero<l the arena. The preference was at length given 
to Mr Titc; and on Monday the 17th .January 1842, 
tho foundation stone was laid by Prince Albert, with 
mucli state and ceremony, full descriptions of which 
iij^peareil in the. newspapers of the day. AVitliin three 
years from that date the nmv Uoyal Exchange was 
complcted—a very brief space of time for such « work, 
esjiecially considering that it consists entirely of atone. 

The structure does credit to the artist, and to a great 
extent realises the character of grandeur, simplicity, and 
usefulness which he desired to give to it The west front 
is of course the principal feature. Here a portico is 
placed, superior in dimensions to any in England, and 
almost equal to any in the world. It consists of eight 
Corinthian columns, with two intercblumniations in 
actual projection, centre part also deeply re- 

cessed. Tho width iii|^ty feet, and the height from 
the ground to the ap^n^he pediment is seventy-four 
feet six inches. From Tho level of the street it is as- 
i cended by thirteen granite steps. Here, on the right 
and left of the entrance, are tlus offices of the RoyM 
Exchange Assurance for Assuring Shipping, Fire, and 
Lives. Next in dignity is the east front. In the^ro- 
jeotton of his plan, the artist had to conquer a difficulty 
relative to the situation of the tower, arising from the 
shape of iko groiukd* because, to quote his own words, 

* Any tower plaoed to agree with the lines of the south 
d’ront must disagtee with4he lines of the east and west 
fronts, which are in dUBsrent planes; audlluch an ob- 


^ct, when s^n from a distance, or from ^le area of the 
Exchange, vfpuld pi^duce mi effect* tligif would btifdise 
cordant and uuarchitecturaf; because it wduUl bring 
into distinct notice a fact which it s)iould.bo the busi- 
ness of' the architect to conceal. For a long time,* he 
continues, ‘I contended with this tiifflcuUyp because I 
was anxious to pl^*e the tower or towers in tlie south 
front ;• but it was iniposttUile to get over the irregularity. 
It would indeed have beer, easy to have concaale^d this 
defect in the drawings, or have kept it out (tf notice ; 
but the result, when built, would only have ended, in 
my judgment, in disappointment and failure. For thear 
reasons, and with these views, I have composed my de- 
sign as it 19 now exHibited. 1 have placed a portico -wh 
the west end, and tlie tower at the cast.’ ♦ The first 
storey of the tower, .it tlieseast front, is square, with 
4Dtnamental pilasters ; at the angles there is a niuhe, 
with a statue of Sir Thomas Gresham by Behijos. Tile 
figure is erect, fourteen feet six inches* in height, aii<l 
cliisclledteut of two blocks of Portland stone.*!- Above 
is an attic for the clock faces. Tiie next storey is cir- 
cular, decorated with Corinthian columns, and crowned 
with a leaved dome, surmounted by the vanc--Uic 
famous grasshopper of the old Exchange, wliicli, fortu- 
nately, the fire liail not much damaged." . 

Under the tewer, at the eastern entrance, tnorc a 
small area fur giving light and air to the inner muss of 
that part of the building. At Hie north end of thw area, 
as we have already said, is the entrance to I.loyh’s. At 
the centre of the budding, on the north and suuih, there 
arc also entrances to tlie Merchants’ Area. Both these 
fronts exhibit unbroken lines of entabhtture, with a re- 
petition of rusticated arches for the shops, offices, and 
entrances. Tlu^ architect made a point of this peculiar 
He had in his ifiind 'the univcrsiilly-acknow- 
Iftdged good effect of the Bourse at l*aris,’ in which *tho 
lines un* simple aud unbroken, and the large arclted 
windows sursoiiiuUng the walls behind the columns 
have all the ^diaracter of shops or offices.’ ‘’VVe are 
deficicut-,’ he adds, 'an ICnglund, of 8i>ccin)ens of archi- 
tecture of that unbroken kind. Were 1 to adduce in- 
st:onc8, I should quote the National Gallery as afford- 
ing an illustration of the bad efiect of broken and de- 
tached masses, and the Reform Club of the cxeelte||ha 
effect of continuous and unbroken ones.* TJjiirtnreo 
middle spaces on tho soutli side are decid^^ecessed, 
surmounted Avith richly -decorated windo\l(L above the 
cornice are a balustrade and attic ; on the JM)rth side 
the centre i#oje^*ts ; and at the end spaces the pilasters 
arc omitteil ; for tAvo of the Aviiidow's, niches are suh- 
Rtitiitcd — one of them to contain a statue of Sir Hugh ^ 
Myddlcton, by .Joseph; and the other a statue of Sir 
Kiehurd Whittingt.)n, by Carew. 

Such is tho architectural character of the buudiYtg: 
among Its accidental adjuncts are a peal, in the tower, 
of fifteen bells for three chimes, cast by Mears, and a 
cliK'.k constructed by Mr IJent, under the direction of 
Professor Airoy, the as%ronvmcr-royal, the first stroke 
of each temr being true to a second of time. 

Provinon has been made in the new building against 
fire. The ground-flour, us in the old, is still appro- 
priated mainly to shops and offices ; but each is complete 
inatsclf, separated by party-walls and brick archc.s, as 
well from the ap.artinents above .is the tenements be- 
side them I so thsifc any acyideiital fire must be local. 

* Mr^Tfte'H Letter to tho Grand firndiam Coinniittoe, dated 
S7th April 1840. « • * % 

t As whatever relates tn^ir Tliomas Grcbhuiu i.<i interostHif^juiki 
may roconl heiv the ctrcuiiiMtanee |lial a ))ortrait, paliitvaon 
panel, life sixe, of tlio royal luorchant lately came, hy Itcqueat, 
into ppwiCBsion of tho City Lecture Hall* The vfok is held to 
ha a fine specimen of the arts of its perlod,i^ end- reprnjvots Sir 
Thomas at the age of tweptyAix. He isiattlred in a j^ln black 
doublet, hose and gown, withaflat cap upon hla hvatl, intd a smaU 
iaco oollar— nil indicative of me unpretenduu B'.dtfsh trdder. In 
one comer of tbo luctnro are the letters * 4^*/ together by a 
knot, beneath Avhich are the words, * Love, ac've, and ohei and 
under that * T. G.,’ also tieshby a knot; aiuhiipon the frame, 
which is of black wood, and of the Mime age as the lecture, is the 
motto, * Dominus Mihi Adjutor, T. O.,' repeated on each side. 

* • • : 
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AVe must itot, however, concliide this paper without 
ivfei^nee to tt6 s6ulpture^'ith wfiicli th| new Koyal 
Kxchariffo* has' been adorned. That by Mr Kichard 
'Westmueuttf.iii the tympanum of the pediment at the 
west trout, deserves eaiiiost and highest mention, botli 
from its peukiou ali5 its merit Allegorical in subject 
it nevertheless avoids the objections to winch such com- 
' positipns are generally liable. It consists of seventeen 
figures, jsarved in compact limestone, "Und, with tw»o 
exceptions, modelled as entire* and detached figures. 
The centre figure; which is ten feet high, represents 
■Oommcrce — ^with her mural crown, her cornucopia, bce- 
liive, and other accesBories. Her left hand holds flic 
*.!:crter of tiie ICxchange, her riglt rests oiv part of a 
ship— .two dolphins an<l a shell forming lier pedestal. 
The groups on either side Consist, on the right, of three 
British merchants in their civic robes — as lord innyor;j 
afderman, and common councilman; two Asiatics, a*j 
Hindoo, and a ^lolianiiucdan, in appropriate co.stumc; 
a Greek fienring a jar; an Armenian scholap, and a 
Turkish merchant: and, on the left, of tvro British 
inercliants examining some woven fabric shown to 
tli^ni by a Persian; a Chinese; a sailor of the Levant; 
a negro; a British sailor cording a bale of cotton; and a 
snnercajgo, or factory agent. The opposite angles arc 
filled with anchors, jars, packages, and other nautical 
and commercial emblems. 

'riic internal area of the Iloyal Exchange is uncovered, 
presenting an open court, somewhat resembling the 
cortili of the Italian palaces ; consisting, on the ground- 
fioor, of Doric columns and rusticated arches, over 
which is a scries of Ionic columns, with arches and 
windows under a pierced parapet. Tlic upper storey 
also has arches : these are decorated with thq anifb of 
various nations, according to tiie oriler deteriiuiicd at 
the congress of Vienna — the arms of England occupying 
the centre, of the eastern side. There is also a shel- 
tered Avalk for merchants, with the ceilifig and sides 
l)aneUed, painted, and emblazoned yritli<the arms of 
countries and monarchs ; namely, Edward the Confessor, 
Edward III., Elizabctii, a 'id Charles II. The south- 
east angle also boasts a statue of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the south-w'cst a statue of Charles II. 
r.! 5 ^t only remains iiowr to siieak of the statues of Queen 
Viclol'ttuinside the building, and of the Duke of Wel- 
lington The latter is a bronze ciiucstrian figure, 

by (yhantre^^nd was composed of the metal of the 
g\ms takeii>fr(9m the enemy, contributed by the govern- 
nient, and valued at L. 1500. The cost of ^he ttatpe itself 
was L.900(). It was completed on the aimiversiiry of 
^Waterloo, the 18th June 1844, when the inauguration 
took place, at which the king of Saxony attended. On 
pie 28^|^£gtobet following, the new Uoyal Exchange 
itson' was opened by the Queen in person with great 
state and ceremony. It was not until the 27th ol i )cto- 
bei* in. the next year that her Majesty’s own statue 
was placed on its pedestal in the centre of tlie area. Of 
this work a friend thus wmtesK — ‘Tliere is here no 
auac'hronisni— no pedantry. It is the statue of ciuceii 
Victoria— her image as she lived— in the rolies she 
w'orc, rendered p<K^tic by the inspiration, and pictu- 
resque by the genius, of art; free from theatrical ex- 
aggeration; equally balanced, chaste, and pure, as w^all 
as noble. Such a j^rtrait statue, produced for a Leo X., 
or a De Medici, or presented to thoapopuL'f.ion of a 
mediaeval city in Italy, w'ould have given a triumpli to 
the artist Mr Lough deserved an ovation at the Hands 
pBff t jio citizens. What will bo thought in time to come 
age in which we live, wften royal patronage, 
state commissioners, anu the public money not 'only 
conspire to call out a quasi power of art from the depths 
of oblivlo]j 2 ^ but also conspire, imeanwliile, to uegl^t a 
genius canablc of givlhg honoAr and illustration td any 
age or nation ? ’ ^ 

These remarks Jke somewhat enthusiastically cx- 
prcsscii ; but the inconsistency to wiiich tliey point cer- 
tainly provokes inimad version.* The mercantile element 
dearly too much predomi nates, and the artistlo is re- 


duced to a mere accessory. The same remarks applet 
to literature, and the mode in which the Gresluun Icc- 
turesliips are now managed. No amount of censure can 
bd too heavy in condemnation of the present glaring 
neglect and misconducts llic site of the inBlhulioii has 
been changed. The new Gresham College stands at 
the comer of Bosinghall Street and Cateatoii Street. It 
is of the enriched Uonian stylo of architecture. Tliert* 
are a library, a lecture-theatre, and a professor’s room ; 
but the end fur which these means have been prepared 
has yet to be secured. What would Sir Thomas 
Gresham himself have said to this? For the honour of 
the founder, and from respect to his memory, we call 
u{K)n the authorities of the college to lose no Umc in 
making all needful and possible reforms. We know' in- 
tiniutely well that there are many men of literary tastes 
among the merchants of J.iondoii. Let them be con- 
sultiHl, and immediate measures taken for the prosperity 
of au institution not less glorious in its object than tlie 
Exchange it$elf<> Literature and commerce are twin 
powers, and should never be divorced in operation: 
united, the progress of society proceeds safdy, blending 
use vt||th beauty ; separated, weidtli may be acciinuilatcd ; 
but without intelligence to direct its alms, it is a 
mockery and a snare — a burden and a yoke. And 
4;uch will he, must be, tlie reflections of every one ca- 
pable of at all entering into the spirit of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. 


A DAY IN THE HIGHLANDS OF COBSICA. 

It is now nearly twelve years since an accident to the 
small trading vessel in which 1 had embarked for a 
passage frohi Falcrmo to Marseilles obliged us to hear 
up fur Bast^a, it being the only port then under || 

where wc could get the damage repaired. Tliis gave^^ 
me au unlooked-for opportunity of visiting the birth- 
place of Napoleon. At that time steam-navigation in 
the Mediterranean was in its infancy (it is only on the 
great lines that it is good for anytliing yet), and the 
island of Corsica, lying out of the direct track of nier- 
^'hant ships, and having, besides, a bad goiicrnl cha- 
racter for uuhealthiness, was seldom or never visited. 

My own stay was necessarily so short, that I could sec 
little, but the adventures of only one day have made 
much impression on my memory. 

It was already dusk, when, from pitching and rolling 
upon the open sea, we suddenly slid into the quiet of 
the harbour; and theie was barely light enough to 
show us tlie outline of * Le Lion,’ the sin^lar rock, 
so called from its likeness to a couchant lion, whicli, 
with head and paws outstretched, lies, as it were, on 
guard before the entrance. The peacefulness of the 
evening was perfect. The broad dark sheet of the 
harbour lay at rest beneath the weakening light, grow- 
ing blacker and blacker every minute, as the sha- 
dows of the overhanging heights steadily Icnglhciicd 
over its surface, till by degrees, as the actual outlines 
of the buildings on shore faded from the view, tl;e 
glimmer of J;heir lights in turn began to flicker along 
the margin of the basin. Tlie land-breeze came sighing 
down upon us over the water, laden with the perfume 
of the orange-trees, and brought with it the hunt of 
many voices from the promenade, on which the whole 
popiflation had turned out to enjoy the refreshing cool- 
ness. When we landed, the night was, os I have said, 
too dark to distinguish anytliing j but in the morning 
we walked ajbout the town, which is quite Italian ’in 
character; and the people, to(H arc Itcdian, or^uearly so, 
with a perceptible dash, however, of the French in 
manysof their customs, j^rtlcular^ among, the ladies, 
who appear in the evening quite in Parisian, costume. 

I naturally looked on every side fur sopie-monument of 
Napoleon ; but, to my surprise, there* 'was Slothing of 
the kind. The emperor, it is well known, showed no 
favour to his native country^fsobably hecause his Cor- 
sican origin flould not be expected to raise him in the 
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eyes of tlie French— *and he is naturally no favourite in 
his birthplace. Our own hero, Nelson, on the other 
hand, was often mentioned, though this might hf^o 
lieen in compliment to roe as an Eni^ishman. The 
remains of the works from which he cannonaded the 
place are still visible on a steep eminence overlooking 
the harbour. 

The streets generally are high and narrow, os in most 
towns of Italian construction, and reasonably neat ; and 
that is alL But the situation is very fine. Immediately 
behind the town the ground slopes gently upwards, 
forming the foreground to a bold lino of precipitous 
heights, clothed Aong their Hanks with vineyards and 
olive-grounds, and crested by groves of the ever-green 
oak ; while above arol beyond these, in the distance, the 
cliaMT of the Monte Stello stands out cle.‘ir and distinct < 
against tlic splendid southern sky, witii one bold ser- 
rtitod peak towering in the midst, like the central keep 
of the district. From a common offecUof so transparent 
an atmosphere in these latitudes, the mountains, tliongh 
in reality many miles off, seem to look into the town, 
forming, as it were, a Vandykod and irregular bqjdcr to 
the blue mirror of the Mediterranean, whicli on every 
other side, save where it is dotted with a group of far 
distant islets, blends imperceptibly with the horizon. 

It was impossible to see tlic magnificent mountain 
loi)s so provokingly near, without a strong desire to liwk 
at them nmre closely. For this, however, a guide was 
ii)dis]Knisable ; and 1 found it no easy matter to get one. 
The Corsicans, like most southern people, seem to care 
very little for their scenery j' and although almost at 
their doors, the moniitains are as little known and tra- 
versed by them as the Grampians were by our graad- 
fiithers a hundred years ago. Like them, they have to 
p1e.id in excuse that mountain travelling is^cb'ncr very 
e.isy nor very safe. The only i)crson8 who arc Jicquainted 
M'irh these wilds arc the banditti, who find them a 
capital stronghold from which to carry on their trade, 
either alone, or in conjunction with thalf of shepherds, 
goatherds, or smugglers, as the case may be. The guide 
wliom at last I succeeded in finding was a very robber- 
like person, with a worn, suspicious face, bronzed al- 
most to bluckncBS by tbo sun, a magnificent spread df 
the chest and shoulders, and, to judge from the cordage 
of sinews about the calf of the leg, whicli the opening of 
his leathern gaiters showed in a)l their protuberance, no 
le.ss gifted by nature with what is as necessary to a de- 
predator as strength and hardihood — tlie power of run- 
ning away. He made no secret himself of having been 
a smuggler; bill- whether he confined himself to levying 
contributions on the king’s revenue, or varied it by 
raising them direct on the king’s subjects, the gens- 
d’armes must have rejoiced at the cause, whatever it 
was, which led to his turning an honest man. Frobably 
he might think open robbery too precarious— pleasant, 
but impolitic. • 

Witli this potent auxiliary — who turned out, as far as 
I was concerned, a very honest fellow — I started at sun- 
rise, on a roasting July day, to visit the cavern ‘Dei 
Quattro Banditti* (a congenial name), situated high up 
ill tlie Hanks of the aforesaid Moiite Stello. I had always 
liitherto lieen disappointed in caverns; hut this was 
situated in the heart of the scenery 1 wished to visit, 
and the story connected with it gave it interest As 
the day’s journey promised, at all events, to be very 
fatiguing, and port of the way at least was reported 
practicable . for horses, a couple were hired, and a 
peasant engaged to bring them back. Though it was 
barely five o’clock A.u., by the time we had got 
out of the town it was oppressively warm ; but we did 
not feel the sun at first, as our path led directly in 
among the vineyards ; and for tUb next half hour we 
were trdtj^g briskly forward under the overarching 
boughs, in a kStid of half twilight, witli nn occasional 
h bar of gdklen sunshine streaming on us from between 
' tlie stems, Nothing oms be conceived more delicious in 
such a climate than these bowers of codifess, with their 
long prospective avenues of leaves, and the perfect 


quiet, only ^roken%y the hum of. wasps and drpgo^ 
flies* or the twitter of a bira as it hanp^ pecking nt the 
rich clusters of fruit overhead. From these we emerged 
sudden^ ipto the full blaze.of* the sunshlno, upon an 
piu table-land, bare of all vegetatibn save ^ew stunted 
juniper-bushes, and cut up by ravines anobrooks, one 
of which, flowing direct from tlie Monte Stello, was to- 
serve us as a guide. At the end of this plateau had 
to dismount, and leave our horses with the* peasant; 
the rest of our journey being a mere scramble^ ofteu on 
hands and knees, in many parts^over ground of the 
most treacherous description, where the rains h.^ 
washed ayay every^mee of a path, leaving in its sj^ 
nothing but gravel and rolled stones, which slid from 
beneath our feet, and fell «n showers into the muddy 
torrent below at a riepth most unpleasant to contein- 
plate. Two hours of this work took us at last iifto 
a kind of amphithcatro of black granite rocks, at the 
base oib which wc stooil among a chaos ofvfragments, 
some of wliicli, matted with moss, or in parts over- 
grown with bushes and brambles, seemed to have Inin 
there ever since tlie creation ; while others, from tjieir 
fbesh and splinixired angles, had evidently rolled over 
from above at no remote date. Directly in front, the 
Fiurnetta (8o*callcd) streamed in one clear pitcli of^w’o 
hundred feet at least, sending up a volumo of spray, 
which the wind showered over us, and beyond. It was 
close to this Jiill that we wore to look for- the cavern. 

At this distance of time I have no clear recollection of 
the exact position in which it wras placed with respect 
to the Burroundiiig rocks, or of the path by which I 
attained it; but I recollect very vividly the uiicoin- 
furtablc sensatiuiis witli which, on my foot slipping in 
one perilous stride, I fdund myself suspended between 
heaven and cfftrth by the bough of a wild, olive-tree 
growing in the face of thd precipice. This *1 clutched 
just in time»to save myself, and with infinite joy swung 
my body, sa^ and sound, past all danger of slipping, upon 
A ledge of rock n^t more than three feet in breadth, 
facing an nven-Bbai>ed hole, which was the portal of the 
cavern that had given me so much trouble to visit. 

The cavern of the four banditti is so called from its 
having been tiio stronghold of four famous outlo^j^^ 
who were enabled by it to escape destructioiL^lIjrtiie 
Goi]oc':u 3 in a maimer siifiiciently remarka|^.' As W'e 
rested on tlio rock, before entering tlvf^ve, it w'as 
impossible not to admire the fitness of tbc ifiace for the 
story ^omtMited with it. From here, w-e could look for 
miles over the valley of the Fiumetta, and the dim lines 
of the plain wdiicli we had traversed in the morning 
Ba&tia itself lay out of sight under the shoulder of tluT* 
hills ; but the sails of the various vessels approaching 
or leaving its port were distinctly visiblef^iikb bpecks 
on tlA* horizon. The entrance of the cavern was so 
nan’ow as to be invisible from below ; but after creep- • 
ing some yaids through a kind of pass.agc, like a fu.x 
earth, wliicli reniindei painfully qf the description 
iu Guv Mannering of a similar place, it rose into a large 
open ^ult, as high as that of a cathedral, and running 
back a great way into the rock at the same height A 
dusky light streamed from above through some crevice 
in the rock, and served to give us a va^e idea of its 
extent withoqf; showing any visible termination. Where 
it fell stronger tlie fr^nents of an earthcnw'arc pot 
and sonio scattered bones were lying ; and in one part 
the Bide was still blackened w«th the smoke of l^c fire 
which had been reared against it At the s^ht ortlifp^ 
relics, the guide, wlJh had till then fully maintaiig^ttoJ 
lazy indiffercuce of a son of ftie south, became amaz- 
ingly energetic, and alternately vented^ purses against 
the Genoese, and ejaculations for the souls of the de- 
parted. As we rode ttek in tht evening, l^ot him to 
^vc me the whole 8toi|r, which he did with gieat gusto, 
evidently taking in it a professional interest 

The year 1729 is celebrated in the history of Cor- 
sica for the commencement of that scries of intestine 
struggles which, after calling forth the energies of 
many rcmarki|J)le men, of whom Faoli was tho cjiiief. 
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q{\de4 in substiAuting the i^cnch fA* tlie Genoese os its 
mastcrer. 'TheVccling am(£g the islanders was gene- 
rally ill favour of the rising w but it was not without 
alloy. Tho denoeso had Iveld the island for centuries ; 
many avoig^ connexions had been formed with the 
natives ; and many hearts which had beaten with 
mutiiah though unavowed affection, were now 4o be 
separa^icd for ever. Among other connexions of the 
kind, a gfSrI named Cornelia Cartucci w'as at this time 
betrothed to Marcangelo Santi, a Genoese of noble 
faniily. Before the Ibarriage could take place, tho in- 
surrection broke out, and Santi, under pretence of ohe- 
(Ve,i\ce to orders from his stiperiors/reftiaed to complete 
the contract 

An insult of this kind is wne wliicli a Corsican never 
forgets or forgives. Tlie four brothers of Comelid 
v(fwed tengeance, and kept their vow. Asa prelimi- 
nary step, chariictcristic! of the country iiowr os then, 
they took t(> the mountains as banditti, and fronf thence 
despatched a letter to Santi, requiring of him, catego- 
rically, to fulfil his promise witliin one month from the 
date thereof; and if he should fail in so doing, declaring 
their deliberate intention to put him 40 death. The 
letter m^ with no attention ; and within one week from 
ihe^fatai limit, Francesco, the oldest brother, fulfilled 
the threat by piatulling Saiiti With his own hand in the 
high street of Bastia. 

By this time the first burst of the rcW)lt had been 
put down for the moment, and the Genoese, as is 
always the case with a weak government when It has 
been heartily frightened, preparefl to punish all en- 
gaged in it to the uttermost. The assassination of 
»Santi, though arising out of private pique, was stilfan 
outrage on one of the dominanl party ,^and had origi- 
nated ill national differonces. 'fhe commandant at 
Bastia set a prico of one thousand crowns on the heads 
of the guilty parties, and promised an eqiia^ sum, and a 
free pardon, no matter for wliat crime, any bandit 
who shoulil sucetKid in bringing them to justice. ' The 
|« brothers, upon this, cousnltcd with their partisans 
among tho villagers, wh(t, looking on theiti as sufferers 
in tlie national cause, were to a man zealous in their 
W Tiie pursuit threatened to be so very keen, 

thatTfe*Wus impossible to hoi»e to lie hidden in the vil- 
lages'*. Soifiif^ime before, an ibex hunter had lighted 
upon this cav5>im : it was known, as they thought, only 
to tliem8L'l*g»d. *T)ie approach was by one patK and that 
exceedingly difficult; and even- If they yiiomd ke dis- 
covered, IK) amount of force, nothing but starvation, 
^^*ould dislodge them. Hither, then, the brothers re- 
treatedn witli arms, arhnmnition, and a stock of food 
n^d watej;.(Ujr a week, which it was agreed one or other 
of tliffir friers should replenish every four days. 

For nearly three weeks it seemed as if the b&ndits 
•had vanished into air. The government, uimii this, 
raised the rewrard to two thousand crotvns — an im- 
mense sum for tho tiino and moiiKtry ; ati<l at length it 
had its effect. Four bandits, called the robbers of ^eaja, 
volunteered upon the conditions proclaimed, hhd iTctc 
accepted. Thev not been long upon their quest, 
before they noticed tho regular departure of one or 
other of tho peasiints with a much larger Supply of fooff 
and water than could be wanted for one day’s field- 
work. The next emlksary Wat followed, andftracked 
to the Uoilow among the elifik; hut Biere the dUe 
Btoppni. Along tho whk) faco of the precipices* ho 
CO or sign Of lifb was to be sc^, aim the absolute 
was only broken by the croaking Of the ravdis, 
which had their nests among the crags. Convinced, 
however, that their object could not be far off, thtco of 
the men rqj^ained to watch, Wl^o the fourth wat de^ 
spatehed tfkcommunicfttc the news of their discotery 
at Bastia. • ^ 

At this netrs the Genoese wore in ecstaeies of 
proportional to their previous disappointment A CXml* 
pany of volBgeurt were immediately despatched f 
ichurch bells rang out In the villages ; and, as the 
sants^ bad no alternative but to obey, in teas than tntiee 


hours five hundred armed men w^rc assembled. The 
whole force was immediately marched up the mountains, 
arfd BO stationed as to cut off all access from without. 
Every approach to the stream was especially guarded ; 
and as no water could be got among the granite rocks, 
it was confidently expected that thirst alone would 
force the bandits into a surrender. 

The situation of the besieged was horrible. The 
magnitude and disposition of the force took away all 
ho|)es of escape. Five days had passed since they had 
received their usual supplies, and there was only a 
piece of bread remaining, and ho water. Death, how- 
ever, was equally certain whether they surrendered or 
not. Their position was impregnable ; and they took a 
common oath to hold out to the last, and prepared to 
endure the silent progress of hunger and thirst witli 
that tenacity of passive sufibrance characteristic of 
a southern people. The small piece of bread — about 
eight ounces — wtiich remained was divided into four 
equal parts, and served them for a meal the first day. . 
A second, a third, and a fourth day were passed 
in quiet endurance. By the end of the fourth they 
had devoured their shoes, belts, and everything wliich 
liould prolong life. But their hunger was nothing to 
the raging of their thirst. Not a drop of rain had 
fallen : the sky remained a cloudless blue ; and, a.s the 
climax to their suffering, they could hear, almost undcr- 
ncath their feet, tho rushing of the stream, without a 
possibility of reaching It. They had not been with- 
out hopes of deliverance by assistance from without; 
but though the peasantry carried their sympathy so 
far as to offer up prayers for them in the churches, 
their spirits were too much broken to offfer actual re- 
sistance to tfto authorities. 

On the fourth evening, Pasquale, the youngest pro- 
posed to surrender, since nothing could be equal to what 
they actually suffered. But Francesco rQfused. ‘ I arn 
very sure,’ he>said, ‘ that I shall die myself, ss my hand 
has brought this on us ; but you may still escape ; and 
if not, better w'e die as wc have lived together, than 
give a triumph to our enemies.’ 

, It seemed as if his words were prophetical. The ne.xt 
morning a gray mist was on the sky, heavy clouds were 
sweeping along the lower range of the hills, and the 
liglitning was very frequent, broad, and deeply-tinged 
with blue. At length, in the afternoon, tho storm burst 
upon the encampment, wliich lay completely expo.se(l to 
its fury. The Fiumetta, which, from the protracted 
<lrought, had scarcely run ou the preceding day, came 
down ill a wall of water, which soon bfiilcd up over its 
narrow sides, and cut off the Corsicans on the hither 
aide from the Genoese beyond. Tiie tents were blown 
down; the rain had put out the watcli-flres; and as the 
night came on without a star in the heavens, each group 
remained crouched together at its post, dreading to stir 
in the ifosolutc darkness. To the brothers the storm 
and the darkness seemed a direct interposition of I^ovi- 
dence in their favour, which nerved them to make a 
desperate effort to escape. The descent to the base of 
the precipice tras one hundred ahd sixty feCt in depth, 
and nearly perpendicular. By cutting into strips all 
that remained of their garments, and tying them toge- 
ther, a line ^vas formed, ivliich bxrely reached half-way 
down, and the chance was slight of finding the proper 
footing during the remaining fial£ The same darkness, 
however, which made it ;TOriloafl to tliCm, veiled them 
from their enemies; aild if the rock had fallen, it would 
not have been heard amid the roaring of tlie torrent 
and the storm combined. They made the attempt, and 
Pasqiude and Domlnlco reached the bottom, in safety. 
Francesco was last, and had adhieved i^thirds of 
the descent, when the third, ifrhb was imme- 

diately beneath him, felling Idaowh fbpting give W'ay, 
thretr up his arms, and caught wdth the strength of 
dee^lr at the stone on, which Francesco was standing ; 
it lObsened beneatii the d6ub]fi*k;..<iin, lind a sudden 
nish through the air told the brothers their Ikte. 

•And did tho others escape after all?’ I asked, 
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s'lniultaneoiisly with the end of his story wo paced into 
Jiastia. f 

* Tliey escaped, cxcellenza, to Napoli, where Pefii- 
qiialo died. Dominioo was iny mother's uncle, excel- 
lenza — a famous bandit! Such an eve, such a shot! 
norno belUssirno I who never robbed less than twenty 
crowns, or missed confession at Baster in his life I* 


GOUGH, THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
APOSTLE. 

The republication in this country of a little volume, of 
which seventeoii thousand copies have been sold in 
Amcric^a, makes us acquainted for the first time with a 
very remarkable younff man, named John B. Gough,’ 
wlu) has, within the last three years, sprung from the 
ranks of the working-classes in that country, an^ we 
inay add, from the degraded herd of the dissipated, and 
i« nhw ii 4 the full blaze of popularity as an apostle of the 
WliUfi(‘ld class, but in the immediate ciiuse of total 
abstinence. The vohimo is entitled, * The Hand of Pro- 
vidence Exemplified In tlie History of John B. Gough.** 
It is cliietly au autobiography; and a most oxtruordintiry 
revelation does it give of human error and misery. The i 
author has evidently regarded it as a sacred duty to 
expose every circunistanco in his career as a sot, in order 
to tell upon the unhappy beings who are still under the 
bondage from whicli he is emancipated. There is much 
1‘loquencc in the volume ; and, what is more surprising, 
hero is much naturalness and affecting simplicity. We 
iherefore recommend it even to those who merely read 
for amusement, or with the general desire of studying 
the features of our common nature. * 

Gougli was the son of an English private^soldier, atid 
came to America, at twelve years of age, in the service 
of an emigrant family, who undertook the care of him. 
Inconsequence of dissatisfaction with his treatment in 
this family, he found himself, at fourteen, a friendless 
adventurer in the streets of New York, with half-a-crown 
in his pocket. He got employment as an errand-boy; 
and by and by his mother and sister came from Englaml 
to join him. Tlvfi mother, however, who was an excel- 
lent person, soon after died ; the sister went to a trade 
in allot hor city and the poor youth was once more alone 
in tlic. world. It is easy to see tliat, with an ardent I 
temperament' and some lively talents, ('!ough was ex- 
posed, in sucli circumstances, to great danger. It is 
eei tainly not surprising that, when he attained manhood, 
his original mo^al impressions were obliterated, and he 
was become a person of reckless life. Possessing a good 
voice for singing, and a power of telling comic stories, 
lu! was tcniptcil into the society of tlioughtless young 
men, who taught him to drink. Then ambition led him 
to forsake his trade as a bookbinder for the stage ; but 
meeting only with disappointment, he rtturned*to work. 
Still, he was restless and unsteady. At about twenty 
years of age we find him engaged in a fishing adventure 
in the' bay of Chaleur ; and soon after he married tlie 
sister of the owner of the vessel. Before this time King 
Alcohol liad marked him os one of his most devoted ' 
subjects. ! 

At Newbury port, where he set up house as a married 
man, he for a little wJiile niaintmncd an effort at rc- i 
formation. * I recotnmcnccd,* says he, • attending a 
place of worship, and for a short time I attended the 
Rev. Mr Campbtdl’a church, bJjllKvhom, as well as by 
several of hie uiembers, I w^as treated with much Chris- 
tian kindness, t was often Invited to Mr Gampbcirs 
house, as weftks to those of some of his hearers, and it I 
seemed as if a favourable turning-point or crisif in mv 
fortunes had arrived. Mr CampbeU was good enough 
to manifest a very great int|sr^ in hiy welfare, and 
frequently exprP|scd a hope that I shomd be enabled, 
altliougii bite ill Ijf e,' to o btain an educatioit. And this 1 
might have adliuimflRld not my evil genius prevented 
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and, after a few weeks, every. aspiraUoa* after better 
thiftgs, had ceased, every hurt of pioniised comfort was 
crushed. Ataiii I grieved 'he Spirit whWll had been 
striv^g With my spirit, and ere long became even more • 
addicted to the use of the infenial draughts wliioli had 
already wrought me so much wo than at anvsprevioas 
period of my existence. 

* And now my circumstances began to be desperale 
indeed. In vain were all my efforts to obtain vHorff; 
and at last I becami |60 reduced, that at times I di d not 
know, when one meal was ended, where on the faCfi^ 
the broiul earth I should find another, further mortifl- 
tatioii awaited me, and by slow degrees 1 became aware 
lof it. 'I'Ue young men with whom 1 had associated dn j 
bar-rooms niid parlours, and who woro a little better I 
clothing than I could afford to put on, one after another | 
begun to drop my acquaintance. If 1 walked iii the ! 
public streets, 1 too quickly perceived the ccM look, { 
the averted eye, the half-recognition ; aDd,.to a sc/''’:tive 
spirit such as I possessed, such treatment was alifiost 
past endurance. To add to the mortification c&ased 
by sucli treatment, it happened that those %vhottlja(i 
laughed the loudest at my songs and stories, and who 
had been social enough with me in the bar-room, were 
the very individuals who seemed most ashamed of my 
acquaintance. 1 felt that 1 was shunned by the respect- 
able portion of the community :dso ; and once on asking 
a lad to accompany me in a walk, he informed me that 
his father had cautioned him against associating with 
mc^ This was a cutting reproof, and 1 felt it more 
deeply than words can* express. And oiuld I wonder 
at it? No. Although I may have usv>d bitter words 
against that parent, my conscience told inc that he had 
done no nioae than his duty, in preventing his sou being , 
intiuenced Jjy my dissipated habits. Oh how often 
have 1 lain dowii»and bitterly rcmcinbered man;)r who 
had hailed my arrival in their company as a joyous 
event! Then plaudits would ring in my ears, and peals* 
of laughter ring again in iny deserted chamber ; then 
would succeed stillness, only broken by the beatingsof^ 
my agonised heart, which felt that the glossoftiifiSlfBSS^ 
lability had worn ofil and exposed my threu^rore condi- 
tion. To drown these reficctions, I Wiiflna drink, not 
from love of the taste of the liquor, bift to bccoinc so 
stupil^d ly i^ fumes as to steep my sorrows in a half- 
oblivion ; and from this miserable stupor I would wake 
to a fuller conseiousness of my situation, and again 
would I banish my rellectioiis by Uquor.’ 

A kind-hearted countryman not only succoured him 
in his extremity, but set him up in buslfRbss. Urink, 
however, brought him to ruin in five months. The 
details whicli he gives of his liabits surprises us ; for 
is uiicommoti'for tln^. young in our own country to keep 
liquor constantly besiile ftiem in ordqr to maintain an 
endurgig intoxication. * To what shifts,* he says, ‘ was 
1 reduced in order to conceal my habit of using intoxi- 
cating drinks ! frequently have I taken a pitcher, with 
a pint of new rum in it, purchased at some obscure , 
groggery, and put about one-tliird as much water as 
there was spirit in it at the towii-purap, in the market 
square, iin ordeg to iudqpe persons to think that 1 drank 
water fionc. This mixture I would take to my sliop, 
ami lor days and days together it would be*my only 
beverage. In consequence of this habit J wou!ll<^j- 
qucntly fall aBleep,*or, if awake, be in so 
state, that work or exertion bf any kind was quite out 
of the question ; and after an indulgencjainthis practice n 
for some time, I was (^mpelled to temain at home from 
sheer inability to eiife on aotive duty. ^ 1 grew of 
course poorer and poJbcr, and my days dragged wearily 
on. At tiroes I almost wished that my life and its 
miseries would close.’ 

His wife having left him temporarily one morning on 
a visit, dough, fiuding'hia home somewhat lonely, com^ 
menced driukjng at a gallon of lyhich*^ 
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lie had in thtf hmwe. ‘ AUIioukU tbe monvng,* says he, 
^.wa« not far cdvaHCcd, 1 sat.down* intending to clo no- 
thing until diimer-timo. i could not sit alone without 
rum, and .1 .drank glass after glass until 1 became so 
stupified, that I was cotnpclled to lie down on the Jotl, 
where 1 fell asleep. When I awoke, it was* late in 
the afternoon, and then, as 1 persuaded myself^ too late 
' to make a bad day’s work good. I invited a neighbour, 
wlio, tik^ niysidf, was a man of intemperate habits, to 
spend the evening with me. He came, and we sat down 
to our rum, and drank together freely until late that 
Night,’'>when he staggered home ; and so intoxicated was 
T, that in inoviii<j[ to go to bed, If^U '^vt*r tbe table, 
a Ja»np, and lay on the floor ft)r some time unable 
to rise. At last I inan.age»i t«) get to bed ; hut oh ! I 
did not sleep, for the drniill’:ird never knows the bless- ^ 
ings of undisiurbed repose. I awoke in the night witn^*f 
afaging thirst. My mouth was parched, a'ul iny throat* 
was burning; and I aiixioiLsly groped about the room, 
trying to llnd more ruin, in which I sought td quench 
my dreadful thirst. No sooner was one draught taken 
than the horrible dry feeling returned; and so I went 
on„ swallowing repeated ghissfuls of tlie spirit, until at 
last I had drained the very last drop* wliieli the jar 
coiiiainejl. !My appetite grew by what it fed on; and 
hjnnng a little money by me, I with ditllculty got up, 
made myself look ns tidy as possible, and then went out 
to buy more rum, with which I roturne«l to the house. 
The fict will (icrhaps seem incredible, but so it was, 
that I drank spirits eontiiuially without tasting a morsel 
<»f food for the next three days. This could not hist 
long; a constitution of iron strength could not endure 
such treatment, and mine was partially broken dowi; by 
previous dissipation. ' ^ 

‘ I liegan to experieneo a feeling hitherto unknown to 
me. After the three days’ drinking to 'which I have 
just referred, I felt one night, as I lay on my bed, an 
’ awful sense f>f something dreadful coming Upon me. It 
w :i.s as if 1 bad been partially stunned, and now, in an 
interval of con8(;iousnca«, was aboutHo have tbe fearfhl. 

• blow whicdi had prostrated me repeated, 'fherc was"® 

' r craving for sleep, slcep—hlcssed sleep ! Hut my eyelids 
were as if they could not close. Every objeefc around 
behold with Btartlliig distinctness, and iny hearing 
lK^ft*»*rnat!irally acute. Tlien to the siyging and 
roaring in i^jjears w'onld suddenly succeed a silence so 
awful, that the stillness of the grave might be 
coTn]»ured \vitlidt. At other times strange voices wnmld 
whisper unintelligible words, and tbe fMglitesI^ noise 
w'ould make me start like a guilty thing. Hut the 
^horrible burning thirst was insupportable ; and to quench 
it, and induce slec n, 1 clutched again and again the rum 
bottle, luiggi^d ray enemy, and poure<l tlie infonial fluid 
(lowifl'my parched throat. Hut it was of no use— none. 

I could not sleep. Then 1 bethought me of tobacco ; 
•and, staggering from my bed to a sliclf near, with 
great difllculty I managed to procure a pFpe and some 
matches. 1 cx^uld not stand tin litfit the latter, so I lay 
again on the bed, and scraped one against tlic wrdL I 
began to smoke, and the narcotic leaf produced a stupe* 
fa(,'tion. 1 dozed a little ; but feeling a warmth on my 
' ' face, I awoke, and discovered my pillow to be on fire ! 
1 had dropped a lighted match on the bed. Hy a des-*^ 
perate ellbrt I threw the pillow from the "bed, and, too 
exhaasted to feel annoyed by fhe buriflng fea(liers, I 
sank again into a state of somnolency. How long IJiay 
I do exactly know, biA I was roused fW>ra my leth- 
tlie iveighbours, who, alannt^d by a smell of fire, 

^ , /'tOBWd') my room to ascertain the cause. When they 
' took me from my bed, the under part of the straw with 
which it was stt^ed was smouldering, and in a quarter 
of an hour more must have burst into a flame. - Had 
such been tibe case, horribleVould have been my 
fate ; for it-is more than probable iiat, in my half-sense- 
^ lt:3s condition, I should have been siilfocated or burned 
to death! The fright produced ^by this accident and 
very narrow escape in some degree sobered me; but 
l^vhut I felt more than anything else was the exposures. 


Now, all would be known, and 1 feared jny name woiilxl 
be(iome more than ever a byword and a reproach.’ 

^The consequence of this Bout was an attack of de- 
lirium tremens, the sensations of which lie describes 
i with fearful fidelity, lleturning to work as a journey- 
man, he endeavoured to indulge in his vice without 
exposing himself to the world ; but with all his anxiety 
on this point, his habits became notorious, and he sank 
into disrepute and poverty at the same time: In the 
midst of domestic miseries thus x>rodaced, his wife and 
surviving child perished. He continued to drink while 
they lay dead in the room beside him. ‘ There, in the 
room where all who loved me wore lying iu the uncdli- | 
scions slumber of death, was 1 gazing, with a maudlin ' 
melancholy imprinted on my features, on tlie dead 
forms of those who were flesh of my flesh and bone of 
f my bone. During the miserable hours of darkness, 1 
would steal from my lonely bed to the place where my 
dead wife and child lay, and in agony of soul pass my 
shaking hand oVbr their cold faces, and then return to 
my bed, after a draught of rum, which 1 had obtained 
and hidden under the pillow of my wretched couch.* 
Amidst all this horrible conduct, he contrived to ob- 
tain at least occasional employment. We could suppose 
that there *was something about him that awakened a 
kind interest in those around Jiim, notwithstanding 
every delinquency. Indeed there can be no doubt, 
both from his earlier and his latter life, that there were 
noble natural elements in this man ; only for the mean- 
time enchained in debasement by passions to whose 
undivided control he had been exposed in the course of 
a mornlly-unprotectcd youth. The good in him was 
every now and then endeavouring to break through. 
‘My ciiston^,* he says, ‘was to repair to the lowest 
grog-shops, and there I might usually bo found, night 
after night," telling facetious stories, singing comic 
songs, or turning books upside down, and reading them 
whilst they were moving round, to the great deliglit 
and wonder of a set of loafers, who supplied me wifli 
drink in return. Who would have recognised in the 
gibing mountebank, the circle of a laughing, dmnken 
crowd, the son of religious parents— one who had been 
(Vjvoted and affectionate not so very long befo«i— one, 
too, who had felt and appreciated the pleasures which 
religion alone can bestow ? At times my former con- 
dition would flash across my mind, when, in the midst 
of rfot and revelry, conviction would fasten its quiver- 
ing arrow in my heart, making it bleed again, although 
1 was forced to hide the wound. And through the 
mists of memory my riiothcr*s face would often a]>pear, 
just 08 it was wlien I stood by her knee, and listened to 
lessons of wisdom and goodness from her loving lins. X 
would see her mild reproving face, and seem to hear 
her warning voice ; and, surrounded by my riotous com- 
panions at certain Bcasons, reason would struggle for 
the th.ronc whence she had been driven ; and 1 would, 
whilst cfljoying the loud plaudits of sots, 

Ree a band they could not ses, 

'Which beckoned me away."' * 

Gough was a wretched, broken-down, half-ragged 
outcast, whom all had learned to shun, when one even- 
^ ing, towards the close of 1842, some one tapped his 
shoulder as he walked along the street. He could 
scarcely believe his senses, when, turning round, ho 
found a person looking kindly upon him— the first time 
such a thing had liamMued for many months. This 
was an emissary of tnnperanco, who had marked his 
miserable state. Gough was, by tlm winning kindness 
of this xicrson, induced to come to a temperance meet- 
ing and sign the pledge He felt at first a sense of 
relief, and a pleasure arising fironi the. honest desire to 
keep a good resolurion ; but. for a.wo^ his sufferings, 
from an enfeebled system, deprived of itn usual though 
unnatural pabulum,^ were dreadful. JFor^uuately, by the 
persevering support of the good avfaojigst whom he 
had fallen, he was preserved from rlLdd,p8e. Behold now 
a strange metamorphosis — tho miserable drunken book- 
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iLstoi'ndiug flU<^essions of^Stes or**rundfthe car can 
conceive-^of miich tile main object would appear to be 
to make sure thiit all tjie notes of the piano arc ready 
for circulation. One or t^o Cuch eruptions follow ;«and 
then ci)iiic?k pause ; during which the exhausted player 
• and the unfortunato playee are supposed to tak(^wind, 
anticipatory of the charge which is to come. The in- 
troduction then proceeds to cut to pieces the air, which 
is to undergo future anatomisation throughout the 
twelve pages of the piece ; and taking one little bit and 
putting it here, aiid another aTuL|iixitig it there, it is 
J^'viously contrived to convey Cn impresSion of the 
most xwofound obscurity, a^id uncertainty as to wliat is 
I to be the naVure, or what could possibly be the nanit,* 
of that air. Thus we analyse the first five double line# 
of the first page. The sixth and last most commonly 
combines lin extraordinary evolution— of wIiiAi, to an 
unmusical reader, the best idea may bo gathered by 
comi)ariog it to a very ac^tivc rim up stairs, followed by 
au'equally rapid run down, with two ij^ore concussions, 
and three or four notes, which leave an impression of va- 
caiflry oX the car, analogous to that which would be pro- 
duced if, in the recitation of sonic lines of poetry, three 
or four words of the concluding line should be repeated, 
and tho last few >vords necessary to complete rhythm 
anti rhyme left out. As might perhaps be anticipated, 
the object of this curious conclusion to the introduction 
^ is to work up the curiosity of the hearer to that pitch 
of excitement which will make him most delightcfl to 
w'elcorne the air as something Vhich, after so much of 
the execrable, shall at least he tolerable. 

Then comes the air, so soon to be cruelly victimised. 
It is the eouception of some master-mind ;^ind its sweet 
notes, its simple chords, and its unaffoefbd grace, one 
would suppose would touch the li&l heart cveujSI^ 
variation composer. No ; never did sacrificial knife 
plunge more ruthlessly into the heart of an innocent 
aaf^^ rland-crowned victim, than does the scalpel of the 
comflSlSWii^ivc into this unfortunate air. Why are not 
bad airs scitted to be maiigle<l and deformed— a pro- 
ceeding whicn^vould be perfectly justifiable and laud- 
able ? The answer is, it is a grain of gold j^lone which 
can overspread a wire of baser incta],fend gi>fe it its 


can overspread a wire of baser metal, ^ 
lustre for hundreds of yards in length. 
Then w'o come to * the variations so 


Then we come to * the variations so called, perhaps, 
because th^ difier as much as possible from the ori- 
gimft air. The peculiarity about this, which’ forms the 
principal portion of the piece, consists' in the iLthless 
maimer in which all the most beautiful parts of the air 
arc sliced up. Thus, if the niece consists of a scries of 
variations upon the air of ‘ Aulil Lang tiyne,’ tiie first 
line,** Should auld acquaintance be forgot,’ will ue dealt 
with in this manner : — * Should,’ and its corresponding 
note in the, air, will be placed first at the beginning, 
then at the middle, and then at the end of a series fif 
such runs up and down stairs as were befbre mentiemed; 
and after havjng been shuttldliocked througlf inury a 
bar, wiH be cast aside, to give place to a novel succes- 
sjf Vie same, or simifar manoBiiyros, to bo play^ off 
^maon ‘ auld— acquaintance — ^be — Tlie clianccs 
nr?lteenty to one if tlie^aat variation will not prove a 
relentless massacre of the air entire, ingeniously efibeted 
by some olteraVion of its measure, ot by a reliet Of the 
same notes with the interposition of a few riry Ori^hal 
ones into*K set of quadrilles, on a waits, or a polk^ br 
some such other intricate compiMition. Bdt the piece of 
music has its end. long and tedious as it may be. The 
finale comes at^leogtli to close the scene, and com- | 
mcnces by the performance of the air in its unmu- 
tilated proimrtions, which must be looked upon merely 
os {(placebo for tlials which is to come.* Then succe^ 


fresh scamperings up and down— we mean along tho 
l^y-board; aiid then our by-this-time very ‘auld ac- 
quaintance* is "caught up again, and becomes syttlboliscd 
by a profusion of shOkOlB, unquestionably illiistrativo of 
tlic perfect heartiness of the welcome of such an * auld- 
lang>syiie’ friend; while ‘never brought to mind’ is 
given with dreadful pathos, as if, at the bare supi)osi- 
tiou of such an event, the entire body of tl e instrument 
were falling into convulsions. And thus to the melan- 
choly end of the song; until its motamorphbsis is so i 
<»mplete, that, to the best of our coiiceiitions, were its 
vdhcrable old composer to awake from the tomb, aqd 
behold his unhappy offspring in its new clothbs, there 
could scarcely be a possibility of his recognising it. 

To Us by far the most amusing, as well as the most 
welcome portion of the piece, is that which for ins its 
absolute conclusion. The great fun licrc seems to be 
just this— that you are to be continually deceived as to 
the downright of all. J^ong before ever the last page 
is executed, one would be ready to swear that the iXpIiuIc 
was done ; yet just us your mind is made up about it, 
there conicA a surprising explosion, which undoes all 
tliat had been done before. Then you are carried ’ over 
the same ground again. Surely here Me are at last at 
the terminus? Vain is the hox>cl You turn away in 
despair, out of which nothing can arouse you but the 
thunder of the actual end, which seems as if the piano 
ha<i been stuffed with gunpowder, and set light to — an 
explosion which is followed by the final pndongcil growd 
of tile weary bass, as it goes back to a state of rest. 

To be serious. What, in the abstract, can be more 
absurd than such a composition as that wc have been 
aiialysing-jsuwicssful only in this, that it mutilates the 
beauty, and destroys the stern, solemn, and venerable 
•aspect of oUr national airs ? VTliat can be greater than 
the folly of cutting to pieces such airs ns * Auld llobin 
Gray,* ‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ ‘Rule 13ri- 
tomiia,’ ‘Goj Save the Queen,’ ‘Of a noble race was 
Shenkyn* — preserving only enough of their peculia- 
rities to render them occasionally rectignisable, if so 
mucli, and converting alike the most grave, mournful, 
And touching airs with those whose associations and 
antiquity entitle them to our regard and respect, into 
such harlequinades as quadrilles and waltzes ? It Is ns 
if a modern upholsterer were to trick out with the gay 
decorations of our time the sober and unijestic grandeur 
of some gray old castle. 

Such is a species of caricature upon the original airs, 
which, if it applied equally to the w^ords, no person 
would fail to condemn. And who will tell me that the 
words, either for their beauty or appropriatenr-ss, arc 
entitled to more respect than tlic music which conveys 
and animates them ? 

There is a rage in the present time for hunting up 
the very noblest of our airs, and transmuting them, with 
I the addition of a large quantity of alloy, into quadrilles 
and polkas ; and thousands of giddy feet dance to paro- 
dies of that music whicli, at another epoch, fifed the 
courage of our ancestors, and kindlca their valour on 
the field of battle. 

1 could almost wish that the pibroch and harp had 
been silent, rather than that thoir outpourings, at the 
most solemn and pathetic scasoni^, should bo mimicked 
in the polka, the waltz, or the quadrille. 

Of tlie national music of our sistor country we say 
nothing, but that tlic airs seem principidly tnrae to he 
danced to» and that fightings and burying# appear to bb 
fegarded in such a feiunv &ht, as to dlvcM tiS qf much 
of our ^ity when we ^liold thehi cleverly dissected 
undef^ the iatperienoed hands bf some cf our modern 
composers. , ; 

Aj all refSraations are works of time, we lay down 
our pen witliont any over-sangmne ^ectation of, in 
our df^, witnessing such a revolatk/n entirely acconit 


our witnessing such a revolatidti entirely acconit 
plished as t. at tho class ot ^ oiUjfes|tion8 we have 
shortly criticised shall be no in existence. Pos- 


shortly criticised shall be no lim^ in existence. 1 
terity will look back upon them as amongst the follies 
and infirmities of our period, and perhaps some hi- 
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over a few of our back country wan lien norland, but a peninsula, being thui 
efrort and say, and perhaps fixed unto the main coiitinenlof the vrorA ' 


all him, that here was another ‘Some may hereobjeerftat other hUlyp^ of dUft 
! of the sea* shore are in many tjtlier places seen to bo 

flr broldjn away, as steep and as stridght dowj^ os these 

here spoken of ; which I confess to be true, and there* 
GEOLOGICAL CONNECTION OF BRITAIN unto answer, that it is a plain sign that the violence - 
AND FRANCE. catenet the sides of them 

* , benedthatthebottoni, that the upper part, for Vant of 

It has long been a favourite subject of speculation under-propplng, hath fallen down. And, moreover, where 
whether the ii'land of Great Britain was not formerly a it also Is found that inland rocks or hills are seen te 
part of continental Europe, the junction lieiiig at what have had some part of tliem broken away, as I have 
is now the Straits of Dover ; in other words, whether observed in^passing t^ Aljis and other mountains, thii 
Fratuie and Ki\ghind w'ero not conjoined by a narrow may well he thought To havC proceeded, in old tim^Joy 
isthiuiis, just a% Africa is united to Asip by the isthmus occasion of earthquakes ; butsthe breaches found in rocks 
of Sue?:, or North and South America by the latlimus kA* never seen to pass all along in any sort of evenness, 
of ranaina.^ This opinion, startling to those little ac- kut here and there without auy kind of course or ordef, 
qnainted with geohjgical phtMiomcna, w'as entertained Besides, they are formed craggy by nature, or the wind 
hy Volscup, Niger, Itonoratns, the French poet Bartas, and the ^ain having long since beaten away*the earth 
and Iv' several of our own early writers, a.s John Twin, from them, may thus have left them to appear the very 
Dr Uicliard White, and Richard Verstegan. So late true anatomies of themselves. 

as 175 : 3 , a Society at Amiens made it llie subject of *Tt is further to be noted, that in our aiicient liyi- 
ji prize essay, wliicli- was gained by the philosopher guage the cut ofTaor broken mountains on the sea*sides 
Desmarest, tlicn beginning to attract attention by his arc more rightly and properly called clifft, thag by the 
tab'll fc and ingenuity. ^ The latter founded his argu- name of rocks or hills, tliat appellation being more 
nieiits eiiietly on tlie identity of composition of the dtiing iinto the inbind mountains ; but tlic name of cliff, 
clilfs on the opposite sides of the strait — on a submarine comiiig from our verb to cleave, is unto these more aptly 
ri<bie wliicli extends from Folkestone to Boulogne, at a given, for that they seem unto our view as cleft or 
• dri)th of only fourteen feet at low water— and on the cloven from the part that some time belonged unto 
identity of the noxious animals in England and France, them; and albeit (as I said before) many cliffs are in 
winch could not of thcttjselvcs have crossed the existing many places of the 8ca*sbore to be seen, as well as at 
(‘hannel, and which could never have bemi introduced Dover, yet are they not s'^en so to be answered and 
by man. The demolition of tl^ isthmus he .attributed corresponded unto hy otlicrs right over against them, 
to th(‘ preponderating violenccr of the ocea/lic current nt»r to bo of such iiearne^, and such setf-matter or sub- 
from the north, and to a slight elevation oj tliC Ger- stance, as Uiese have here been shown to be. This 
man Ocean above the waters of the English Clianncl. eonjurieture to have remained for some spiu^e after the 
Dc^niiire.^t’s views arc generally entertained by modern groat and geiwral deluge, and the breach and separation 
g'^ologists, and, among others, by Mr Lycll, who ob- of England fr^m Franco by the said deluge not to have 
serves — ‘ It w ill hardly be dispnleu that the^oeean might been caused, is by sundry reasons to be proved.* 
have etfeored a brcaidi through the land — which iti all Our author here proceeds to show that the Nethcr- 
probahility once united our country to the continent— in lands and a^ioining low countries formed, at no very 
Die same iniiimcT as it now gradually forces a passage liistant period, the bottom of the oce.in; in other words, 
Dirough rocks of the same mineral composition, and that the German Sea thc?n extended over a cftnsidcr a l a kaa 
ofh'ii jminj* hundred feet high, upon our own coast* It is portion of the present continent of Europe. ^#^uukb 
not to add any new argument in support of this theory this is abundantly evidenced by the geuc^**tlatiiess of 
tliat we now direct atte.ution to the STibject— for wc the country ; by the nature of the soil, Jniie.h is, to a 
I believe most geologists are at one as to the former groat dc]>th, an admixture of sand, gvaVl, und other 
I UTiiini of tlie two. countries— but to draw attention to oceanic ssiln a»^l by tlie fossiil i-cmains found far in- 
Dii; views and arguments of Uieliard Verstegan, wliich land, such as beds of shells in the undisturbed po.sitw>ii | 
A\ere ])ni*lisln*il two liuiidred and forty years ago, and of tlieir growth,’ the skeletons of large cetacea, and 
from \vl lie! 1 , one would think, Desmarest has borrowed otlier marine cxii via*. These shells, he maintains, eould 
ever\ tiling i»f value in his celebrated T*rize Essay. Ver- not have been brought together by the dtj^ige, which I 
stegan’s opinituKs are given in the fourth chapter of his w^as’ a temporary and violent cataclysm, ami wSuld 
* Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities, consequently have deposited in a confused and broken 
eomrerning the most noble and renowned English Na- manner ; but must have grown and increased in situ for 
tioii’ — a rare and curious volume of considerabiewnerit, many centurk% after the flood, and ultimately have 
dedicated W James 1. of Great Britain. We shall here been deserted by a quift afid gradual ‘recession of the 
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extract his principal arguments, merely modernising 


* .411 apparent reason,* ho continues, * must then 


the orthography, so as to render them more' readily in- 1 be sought liow it hath conic to pass that these Nether 


tclligiblf.* to tlie ordinary reader. 


lands, liaving been sea, have become to be land ; and if 


Inferring to the groat resiuiiblance between the clifls so be that this question were moved of such parts only 
of Dover on the one side of the Clinnnel, and of Boulogne oi*these countries ;is llollaml and Zealand, and, their 
oil the other, ho justly observes that they arc liotli of c^inflnes, wliich may, hy the 8ea*8 inundation (as before 
one kind of substance; * tliat is, of chidk and flint, the hath beemaid), Josily bcidroAvncd and made sea again, 
sides of both towards the sea plainly dpimaring to be it iiiiu[ht,^y the ordinary answer that the sea doth 
broken off from .some inqro of the same stuff or matter often gain in one place and lost* in another, soop%Mi^; 
that it hath some time hy nature been fastened, unto ; solved. But speakinlji^ of these parts of FlfAiders 
the length of the said cliffs along the sea-shore being on Brabant, which having been ^ea, and being bc^bme 
the one side answerable in effect to the length of the land, can no more, by any inundation, be made sea 
vi ry like on the other side, and the aistance between again ; this, I say, requiretli an imniiiicnt*rca8on to be 
both not cxik'cdiug iwcnly-four English miles, aA* all sought for, tlie which ca^ot ho found but in the breakr 
great arguments to prove H coi^auction In time long ing of the German (Xfan throfigh that it^mus or 
past to liavc been )>etween these two countries, whereby narrow passage of land 4irhich once conjoined England 
nieii did pass on dr;* land from the one unto the other, to France, by which only means the sea, flnding out a 


it were over a b^gc nr isthmus of land, being alto- new course, all the even parts of the Netherlands having 
*gethcr of chalk and containing in length about (as is aforesaid) before been sea, becodio eftsooua dry 

the number of miles before specified, ainf in breadth land ; oven as by common experienco we see that watery 
some six English miles or thereabouts ; wheroby our or moorish grouiids are drained dry.gwhen an issue n|iiy 
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bo found tollead awjiy tbe water tf some Ijwct clmnnel, 

•po(^, or river// Ail'd cven4PO, in like inannlr, this breach 
in our iathmurbein^ once made, and the sea having been 
before the said breaclV* somewhat lower on the west side 
thereof than on the east* side, the course of the vutcr, 
by a natflfhil readiness, taking scope down through this 
, new cliannel (which before was only a kind of gulf, as is 
the Jtod Sea) towauis the moat huge western* ocean, 
the grep.ter divider of Europe and Africa from the late- 
1 found America, it did without all doubt work this great 
effect ; and no way is there else to be found or imagined 

I Vliereby these seas might be drained or drawn away, 
to make these former shallow places to apifiear and be- 
. ^’ili.e dry land, but only by this ifay and cohrse. 

' * That the sea on the we|,t side of the said isthmus was 

lower t]^an the sea on the east side thereof, is, besidrJf 
this great work thereby wrought, to be judged by tl^ 

1 sundry flats ar.d shallows On the cast aide, as well on 
the coast of England as of Flanders ; yea, fjCme in a 
manner lying between Dover and Calais, of about three 
English miles in length, of some called our Lady’s Land ; 
and contrariwise on the west side, no such flats at all 
tcTbe found, wdicreby may well he gathered, that as 
the land under the sea remaineth on liie one side lower 
than oifthe other, so accordingly did the sea also. It 
is, moreover, to be judged by tbe very present course of 
the sea, for it is observed that the current of the water 
is more swift down the channel towards the west, than 
from the west unto the east ol<i shippers of the Netiier- 
lands affirming that they have noted the voyage from 
Holland to Spain to be shorter by a day and a-halfs 
sailing than the voyage from^ Spain to Holland. That 
seas are different in height one from the other, evtn in 
places where tiicy have but narrow separations of land 
between them, is very manifest; as in the case of tiie 
Ued Sea and the Mediterranean — tlic former being many 
, feet iilglier tiian tlie latter. , 

* Allot nor reason there is that this senaration hath 
been made since the flood, which U also lery consider- 
able ; and that is, that the patriarcli Noah, having had 

J witli him in tlie ark all sorts of beasts (all else iK'sides 
throughout the whole world being destroyed ), these, then, 
^ after the flood being put forth of the ark to increase 

[Ttefe*;;'Sgltiply, did afterward in time disperse tlieraselves 
over alr%2f ts of the continent or mainland ; but long 
after it cousi^ot be before the ravenous wolf had made 
Ills kind natuTj known unto man, and therefore uo man, 
unless he'were mad, would ever transport ef tijat race, 
for the goodness of that breed, out of tlfc continent into 
any isles; no more than men will ever carry foxes 

* '\though they be less damageable) out of our continent 

into the Isle of Wight. But our isle, as is aforesaid, 
coiUimiing^jince the flood fastened by nature to the 
groat continent, these wicked beasts did of theipselves 

* iiass over ; and if any should object that Englaiid hath 

no* wolves in it, they may be answered^ that Scotland 
being therewith conjoined^ hc^h very many, and so 
England itself some time also nad, until such time as 
King Edgar took order for the destroying them 

* throughout the whole realm. 

* But now, whether this breach of this our isthmus were 
caused by some great eartb^kc, whereby the sea, fi^t 
broakfng through, might afterward by^littlc and little 
enlarge her passage, or whether it wege* cut by the la- 
bour of man, in regard of commodity oy thaf passage,, 
or whether the inhabitants of the one side or the other, 

1 b^^lKcasiqp of war, did cut it, tjicreby to be seques- 
^ • teic^ ^reed from their enemiCs, must needs remain 

altogether uncertain ; bift that our isle hath b^n con- 
tinent to Fnyice, and that since the deluge^ hath here 
been shown ; hnd although not out of the. .wiiUngs of 
old authm, yet eerident T(t^son8 and nskrkable de- 
monstrations, such as well in tl^s case ^'to be allowed 
for sufficient authors; yea, and that' before soch as 
might perhaps deliver us some such report upon soqie 
otiier’s hearsay, and want such«due proofs as here have 
been alleged to confirm it And no marvel is it that 
m ^ in old autliors no relation of this is fo^d, considering { 

t« ^ r .r. 

that they must be very old that hereof must make men- j 
tion ; yea, they nmst have been such as in those times | 
must have lived about these parts, or had good means 1 
from tlicse parts tP^avo understood it; both wlpch, ! 
considering tliose s<^|jhy ancient ages, and the want of i 
knowledge of letterrlfcnerally of all people *in these j 
parts of Europe, cannot possibly be expected.* ' 

^Such are the arguments of old Verstegan ; and, con- ; 
sfdering the state of science at the period when he wTote, > 
one cannot help giving him the credit of extraordinary , 
ingenuity and knowledge. After the lapso of . a cen- 
tury and a half, Desmarest only followed in his foot- 
steps ; and modern geologists, with all their additional 
facilities, can add but few if any facts of importiince to 
those advanced by the restorer of * Decayed Intelligence.’ 

It is true that the cause which he assigns for tlie emer- 
gence of the Netherlands, even if it had existence, would 
only partially account for the result. We must seek for 
the main cause^of this phenomenon in that gradual up- 
Ivijaval of the European continent winch is so abundantly 
demonstrated by the raised beaches found all along the 
shores of our own island, as well ns those of Scandinavia, 
France, and Portugal. But dismissing altogotlier the 
argument drawn from this source, wc liave still in Vers- 
tegan every item of evidence which otliers have adduced 
to prove the former geological union of England and 
Franexj. Kecent soundings have shown that the (Ger- 
man Ocean gradually becomes more shallow toward 
the Straits of Dover, till it reaches a mininuiin of some « 
sixteen or eighteen fathoms; and that so soon as tlic 
Straits are passed, the English Channel gradually 
deepens towards the west, so that the narrow cluiiiiiol 
iHitwcen Dover and Calais may be said still to part t>vo 
g«iat seas« Wo have #videuce, too, that the cliffs on 
each side aro yet subject to a coiisidoralde waste— an 
estimate df wliieli may ho formed from the fact, that 
those at Folkestone have, within the memory of per- 
sona living, been washed away to the extent of ten rods. 
These, ami r few similar minutiae, wliieh tend to ccr- * 
roborate the opinions of Verstegan, are all tiiat can ho ' 
gathered from recent sources ; so that to him may ho 
fairly ascrilKjd the honour of attempting, on pliilo- 
»Bophiual grounds, to demonstrate that at one time *our 
country was no island, but a i)eniiisuU fixed unto the 
main continent of the world.’ 

STORIES AND TRANSLATIONS FROM TASSa 

II.—- ODOAiinO AND GlLDirCE. 

The story of Odoardo and Oildippe gives a pleasing 
picture of wedded love, which will make it not inappro- 
priately follow the episode of Olindo and Sophronia. 
Gildippe is one of those warlike heroines in which 
Tasso seems so much to delight, and which, though a 
little iir^pngnant to onr modern ideas of woman’s sphere 
and clmracter, arc yet quite in accordance with tiic 
age depicted in the poem. At the period of tlie Holy 
Wars, when old age quitted the peaceful fireside for 
tho tumult of battle, and even childhood left Sts sports 
to follow arms,* it was not surprising that woman 
should forget her weakness in the general entlmsiasm. 
And surely, if anything could justifiably' allure a wo- 
man from the steuc of her quiet domestic virtues to a 
life of warfare, it would be the high and holy motive 
of conjugal love. Tlierefore Gildippe . seems feminine 

♦ A French boy, of tho age of twelve, sci/xid with eAthnsliism, 
travelled through l^anco in, wo believe, tho reign of St L»)uis, de- 
claring tliat tlie Holy depulohre could only he won by ebildrcn, 
and that he was e(.>ni to -command the infantile, anny. Such wan 
the fanaticism of tho time, that imnibers of .the nobility wnt forth 
theii children on this wild exploit. Tho^M>r young croathres 
wandcrcil throngh Europe, ashing at each jfiwn * if this wa-s Jeru- 
salem?* Many of them pGrfshod msr.^fwny, srvmo were ship- • 
wrecked in th^Modltorrancan, and none over reached the Holy 
caty. 

fc — 
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and lovc^able, even iu the midst of war and carnal ; in 
tlfts excelling 'even the uoblo and beautifhl Clorinda. 

The episode of Gildippe and Odoardo extends over 
the whole poem. . Tasso takes it up at intervals, and 
then relinquishes it for the hiatorjr of some more pro- 
minent character. The first time the poet alludes 
to this foitliful pair, is when he is enumerating the 
cliieftaius of the allied army before Jerusalem. lie lias 
been recounting the names of the Lombard generals, 
and bursts forth thus : * Oh Gildippe and OdoardTo, 
wedded lovers! whither do ye beguile my muse, already 
wearied with enumerating so many glorious names? 
Oh tender pair, united in battle as in marriage-bunds, 
death only can liave power to separate you!' Tasso 
tlien continues — ^ 

• In lovo's dear school what Ic^n Is not taught 7 
Tliere learnt (iUdippo warrior brave to Im } 

Ever at her buloveil’H Hide her lot, 

Their lives entwined, hang oil one destiny. 

No blow could fall on one, that wounded nut 
The other, BiifTering in fond sj'inpathys 
•One being struck, tho other seomH to langiiihh : 

One jMjurs forth blood, the other tears of aiigulhb. 


And others, whose bright names tho mst dt 
By slow degrees has overcrept, i^oiblew; ^ 

The Pcrt&Ds gatlfir where the baiULragos, 

For tho rich bpoU that Kl%en in tlcir ^ * 

But fearful love tho faithful spouw^gag^ 

To seek his dear one iiilbis daifipr now ; • 

Now joined in arms, advancisthfi nobltf twain. 

And, added strength frufu that close Imion gal^j^ 

A warfare new and strange they now essay, 

* This generous and love-united pair ; « 

Each one, of self regardlcHS, btrlvos alway 

To guard a dearer life w iili aiiaious coin ; * 

Qildippe's fearless arm drives far away 
Tlic blows that menocod her beloved there ; ^ 

Ho, oiroling round, defends her with his Hhicld, s 

WJUiog his life in that fond cause to yield. 

This picture of lovin) union throws a' charm over^f^ 
the horrors of the battle-fiCild. * Wliile these twain 
%fiade fierce havoc among the PerBiaus,* contiauos the 

* the king of Samarcand did the like among life 
Christians. Death followed wherever his tall eliarger 
was seen. Happy the Frank who was sliiiii by his 
weapon, and not trodden under his horse’s feet !’ Gil- 

JS At... 


uiiejHiursioriuDioo«,meomerioarsoiai.guihD. oppose the barbarian inonnrdi. 

After this pleasing description of their iierfect union, ‘ fciho struck him w'here the diadem on his helmet glearped 
the loving pair are not again mentioned until tho ninth in purjdc and ggld ; and the haughty head was forced 
canto, when Gildippe appears in the battle with Soli- to bend. The Pagan king, in rage and fury, Returned 
man. She meets with Clorinda, and the two Amazons— the blow, and tljc Amazon fell senseless ; but her faTth- 
Pngan and Cliriatiaii— try theii prowess in single com- ful husband support! d her in her seat. Fortune favoured 
bat, until Guclpli, a German leader, comes to tho succour them, or iKjrchance the king respec-ted her courage, for 
of Gildippe. Tasso is again silent as to the fortune of im ccfiscd the attack. So the bold lion, disdaining a 
these wedded lovers, until the last canto, when ho de- fallen man, looks upon him, and passes by.* 
scribes the concluding and victorious assault of the Cru- The poem bastous to its close \ and Tasso once more 
saders \i])on Jerusalem. And here the stanzas which Icjavcs Odoardo and Gildippe, and relates the progress 
precede the continuation of Gildippe’s story present to of this last great battle. Many stanzas after, he again 


the mind’s eye such a vivid and beautifdl p^turc, that, ^ 
although scarcely connected with the tale,* we cannot 
resist translating tlicni : — • 

Great was tho sight, and wondrous to behold, 

'>Vhenfaco to faco tho opixisiiig armies came. 

Ranged in long oixlcr stood tho squadrons bidd, 

Rcrfidy fur the assault, athirst for fume ; 

In tho free wind waved every banner's fold, 

And t.all iiliiiues iioflded over ca««quc9 of llanio ; 

Je\v«'ls, devices rich, gold vcstiu’cs, shono. 

And bright Mtcul darted lightiiiugs in the sun. « 

The muUttiido of spears on cither wMo 
Make both ilio armies like dense furests seem ; 

Each lunco is laid in rest, cadi bow-atring trk^l ; 

The slings aro mndt?, Uic quivering javel iu k gleam. 

>Vhilc each proud chnrgvr Hcents the buttle wide, 

And seconds its bold nioiiter's glory -dream ; 

Neighing, it paws the ground in noble iic ; 

Tho swelling nostrils breathe out smoke and liro. 

Beautiful in its horror is the sight, 

I’roin all its A-arf illness iu rapturo born; 

Eviin the loud, liurbh tniinpcts give duliglit 
To tlio glml car— even the wild-ringing horn; 

Thu rUristiau bands, though fewer, suuui more bright 
Til dress and aniiour, which their ranks adorn ; 

Olcarcr their warlike blirill-voieiHl trumiK'ts sound,g 

More gaily llabli their weapons fair arouud. 

Tlieir trumpets give tho signal ; loud rcidlofl 
From forth the P.'igan army wild resound ; 

The Franks, with bended knees and roNcrent eyes. 

In deep contrition kiss tho holy ground ; 

The spaoe that 'twiict the two ranged armies lies 
Grows loss, then vanishes. Together bound 

111 deadly conflict, now both will's engage, 

And the front trooiia proas on with equal rage. 

Wbat noble hand now struck the foremost blow, 

And deathless honour from tho victory gained? 

*Twa4 thine, Gildippe, thine, which laid all low 
Tbi' proud IJyroanus, who in Ormua reigned ; 

Bneh glory Heaven, all-seeing, did bestow 
Upon a woman’s hand. The dart roniiUned 

Within Hyrcaiius’ breast; he, dying, gavo 

Praise to tho htvnd that sent him to the grave. • 

The bard then goes on to relate how his fearless heroine 
slow other ehle&ins of the Pagan army— Tossiro, Ar- 
.taxerxes, Alarc^&C; ; particularising tlio manner of 
their death. Thq^ e toz as %o pass over, and proceed 
to the next, * , 


rctifrns to them in this stanza — 

« 

Oh, fair Gildippe I Odoardo true ! 

Your noble deeds and your most bitter fate, 

As far os these niy Tu<«eau rhymes < an do, 

1, insA stranger’s tongue, will consc'crato ; 

That every iigo may fondly polut to you, 

Aiid^'our tHed lovo and valimr celebrate ; 

And every loVrog heart In after yearn ' 

Bedew uiy mournful song with pitying tears. i 

Gildippe spurred her courser where the Sultan Soli- 
niaii w'as carrying death and slaughter among lu^ 
Christian brethren. She wounded him, and hL,-^'..'i?rcra 
fell to the ground, lie, recognising her«j^led her 
opprobrious names. * Better would it l^^br thee, oli, 
vile w'oman ! * he cried, * did thou use tii^eedle and the 
sjundlcs thiln t^c sword and spear.* 

lleccoBcil, and by unrighteous fury driven, 

DircetH a cruel and impotunus blow, 

Which pierces th rough Gildippe’b cuirass, even 
To that soft faitliful breast which throbs below. 

From her weak hand her courser's reins aro Vlvcn, # 

^ UiH>ii tho earth she fulls, down sinking slow. 

The wretched Odoardo simh hor fate, 

A vain defender, powerless, but not late. * 

• 

Wo for the tender supusc ! Revenge and lovo 
Strive in his licariT uuif goad him horbely on ; 

Lfve U- Ills dear wife’s succour docs him move, 

Revenge her cruel foituno to atone 
Uixm tho slayer ; hi.s true love to prove, 

He both tlicse impulHCS fultils in ono ; 

His left arm folds her vioho with fondoht care, 

* The right hand his avenging sword docs bear. 


Hut ins nriP^wiii raus^amoa noc oy migin;, 
i|;ainbt the powcrfin foe with victory swelling ; 

, llelplcbs to shield his lovo, or meet in fight • 

Him who her houI chiibcd fAnn its beauteous 
Tlie faithful arinmne (lercc blow severs quite,* * 

From itb suppun the burden dear ci)m}>elling ; ^ • 

Gildippe sinks to earth : he, ftruok with death, * 

follows, cliksping her with dying breath. 

I* 

As A tall olm whom tho fair matron-vino 
In nuptial bonds e:||:lrctes cloAply round, « 

Cloven by axo, or thunderbolt divtoe, ** 

Falls sudden, bcaHng with it to the ground * 

Its spouse, and tears the green leaves w>iObO fond twine 
Adorned it, and tho clusters rich that crowned; 
While its bent bougkB a requiem faint pro sighing, 

Not fur itself, but her beside it dying : 
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I’OPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

CILIARY MOTION.* 

If a common sea mussel — tho upper valve bcin^r 
rermn-ed — is placed u|)on the field of a mioroschpe of 
VBPppv ordinary magnifying powci/i and its ‘outer edge 
carefully examined, it wUl be noticed that sundry 
minute particles of dust, which have accidentally fallQ&v 
into the liquor of the sliell surrounding the fish, nrQ> 
being hurried, in apparently rapid motion, along the 
edge, and in other directions over the surCiK^; of the 
creature, ty no means in a confused or uncertain man- 
1 ncr, but in determinate and unchanging directions, i 
I The motion will continue for a length of time after the 
; fish is oj)cncd, occasionally becoming very faint and in- 
' distinct; and then, by the addition of A little sefi-watcr, 

; rccftvoriL'g its former vigour. After a time, however, it 
■ ceases entirely, and (‘annot then bo restored. This mo- 
' tion is termed ‘ ciliary motion,* from a cause which will 
be immeiliatcly obvious. If now the magnifying power 
I of the instrument is increased, and the observation is 
directed to the very edge of the fioating ptirtion of tlie 
mussel — fi)rnnng a part of the gills — it will then bo 
seen that there arc a number of minute hairs, or hair> 
like processes, wliich form a fringe to the man^in. 
Tlujse are agitated by a series <>f movements of a very 
singular character; tho motion has Ix^en aptly com- 
pared to waving of corn before the wind, a comparison 
which w'iil convey the best idea of the phenomenon to 
tliosevh'* ‘t.re unable to witness it. A scries of rapid 
undulatii>ns may be observed to afiect tnese minute 
organs, as if they were bent before *tlie stream of agi- 
P tatod ivatcr which is passic.g along them, the reverse 
being true ; namely, that the motion of the water and 
its particles is due to the unceasing agitation of tho 
which act as so many fans to impel it on- 
wards. little hairs never move in the opposite 

direction, ^mus, if the motion is from riglit to left, it 
never changes y) one from left to right This is most 
romarkablff when a small piece of the gill# is cut oil* 
w'itli a pair of scissors, and examined : itVill be seen to 
move thnmgh thcw.ater in precisely the opposite direc- 
^ilon to the motion of the pnxjesses, proving the inde- 
pendence of the Liiovement with reference to the control 
of tl\r; anlmsA, its persistence after a portion only of 
the membrane is separated from the body, and the 
^ unalterable cliaracter of the movement These minute 
hair-like organs have received the name pf ‘ cilia,* from 
a Latin w'ord signifying the hair of tho eyelids. 

Ciliary motion is found ill alAiost all classes of the 
animal kingdom; from the humbler oruers oV infu- 
sory animabailes, even as high in the zoological scale ns 
man himself. There are probably few other phenomena 
common at once to the lowest and most exalted classef. 
of organised l)eings. It is singular to find that its im- 
portance to the existence and wellbeing df the creature 
is inverse to the rank, so to spdak, bornb in th^ scale of 
creation* by the creatures in which it has t^n^dis- 
cftf'-tfllRI: c In the higher orders of animals — the ver- 
* teWgted — if performs a useful, l&t not a ve^ im- 
iwrtaht part, and is fouiidrip the lungs and respiratory 
I passages, keeping them dear from obstruction by pro- 
ducing a motii^ in tho direction of the outlet, and im- 
pelling the secretions of those organs in ihat direction 
in which they will find their e^iest escape. It is in 


* For an anplo and laborious research into the anatomy and 
piiyHiology of these organs, tho reader «a referred to a monograph 
of Ur Bharpey’s, in tue Cyclopedia (»f Anatomy and Physiology. 


the nmro lowly forms of existence that we are to find 
examples of its more interesting fimetions — in tfic 
niicmscopic .animalcule, the polyite, and the sponge. 

Tho sea mussel is provided with cilia over its entire 
yespiratory surface. Their motion may be watched — 
and a curious amusement it is — by throwing a little 
fine charcoal powder into tho water. A current is 
seen to set inwards at several points, and anotlier to 
emerge from the shell. This may he seen before the 
slMl is opened ; when opened, the powder is seen to be 
conveyed by the w’atcr over the gills and their append- 
ages, to penetrate underneath tho mantle or cloak, as 
it is called, and then is can led to the excretory orifb’c 
of the animal. It is by this mean:; that the waler is 
renewed over the entire respiratory surfiee ; and when 
one portion of it is deprived of the oxygen it IioMm in 
solution, it is made to give ]il.'iec to another, with n 
fresh supply of this important ingredient. It is thus, in 
short, that the mussel brcatlies : a cessation of its ciliary 
motion Inung equivalent to suffocation in higher classes 
of anim.'ds. The fact is inexplicable, but it is a , well- 
known truth, tliiit pure fiesh w'ater Instantly stops tliis 
motion in the sea mussel. 

Ciliary motion is not confined, in 1 hi. ■? creature, to the 
mature Individual, but exists even when the molliiKC is 
in its embryotic state. 'J'ake the minute egg, not more 
than a few days old, and the little nerbio containing tho 
embryo will be seen revolving, in the finid which sur- 
rounds it, in a spiral manner, describing dreU-s of filnv\sfc 
mathematical precision, while the little embryo within 
also .sets up a similar motion, traversing round and 
round the interior of the lUiridc, like a planet in its 
orbit. This remarkable phcnomeiion was firht di.<co- 
vered by a celebrated physiologi.st, r.eiiwcnhpeck,* who 
writes, ‘tha/ he w'as so much delighted with' the spcc- 
tatde of the young mussels turning round within tiie 
egg, that ln5 spent tw’o hours, along with his daughter 
and his draughtsman, in contemplating it.* 

IVcvions h) the improvements now' made in the 
rnicriwcope, apd in conducting mieropcopic researches, 
these movements were attributed to a S4'ries of at l ruc- 
tions and repulsions exerted on the siirroundinc fluid by 
the body of tiie animal ; one of tbo.«o foolish evasions of 

direct confession of ignorance, with w Inch the S(:K‘nce.s 
at a former period were obstructed and ciKMunbcivd. 
The motion is distinctly referable to cilia, which have 
l)een discovered on the surface of tho embryo — the object 
to which it is subservient is, as in tho grown inollii'sc, 
the rcnew'al of water for respiration ; and it is noticiMble 
that the cilia are placed in that portion of this very 
young embryo where, :it a future time, the gills arc to 
l«‘ formed — the gi*da being its organs of respiration. 

In the ova of the frog, the water-new't or salai: andcr, 
both inlnibitanm of every reedy pool, and others of the 
b.atruchian reptiles, the same curious phenomenon has 
been dis<!Overed; and niinuto currents of water, in dif- 
ferent directions, are seen to cross tho surfiice as soon 
as tiie ifttlc creature is itself at rest. The surface of the 
tadpole, which is tlic young frog in the earliest stage 
of its oxisten(! 0 , is completely covered with cilia. Under 
a good microscope, the tail of these tiny croiiturcs forms 
an extremely pretty object. At its margin, the cilia 
are distinguished by their flashing appearance ; and if 
a little piece is snipped off, it will swim rapidly througli 
the water; or, if ciliated on one side only, it will revolve 
just as a boat when impelled only by one oar at the side. 
As the creature adv.'mces to maturity, it loses these 
organs. 

In these few instances wo have seen ilhistratioDS of 
one of the fundamental fim^tions of the ciliary move- 
ment — the renew al of water for respiration ; and we can 
scarcely too roucli admire the simplicity and' efficacy of 
the appwatus by which this end is accomplished. As 
tho motion is involuntary in most cases, where this 1^ 
tho only object to be gained, the aninyl is unconscious 
of til© fatigue of respiration — a prov^ion which, when 


r * Quoted by Dr 





the density of the respirable medium, water, is A)nsi' which act like so many dwarfish oa^ <o ^ho 

dft'ed, strikes us with peculiar force, creature aloiMj. Tiic coiiiparison^aingulally, is more 

Tlie production of locomotion is the second of the in- faithful tlianjii light first ^pjieV*' * 


sinqp the motion. 
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tcntions of ciliary movement, and is often combined of the cilia is precisely sinmar to jtiie# motion 


!*in iU nfvolution — 
at ifs root, as at the 


with another effect of an interesting nature — the capture oar : the process describing a co 
and prehension of the food. It lias been observed, that the gwitre of motion being seate 
when a live sponge is watched in its native element, rullock, or row-lock, of the boat. * ^ 

numerous little particles contained in "the wstcr are The wheel infusorial animalcule presents us with a 
carried at some points into its substance, and are emitted modifltation qf ciliary motion which long puzzled tlie 
at others. Tins motion is incessant, and takes place at microscopic anatomists of another day, many of aVorn 
every part of the surface. The sponge, it may be wen- were at a complete loss to account for the anu^haly, as 
tiuned, is now thoroughly believed to partake of au it appeared to them. The cilia are arranged in circles, 
animal nature. If ebser attention is bestowed upon the upon the end of two little processes, placed generalise 
creature, the water is seen to pour from the summit of near tlie greater extremity of the creature. When the 
tlic little conical Xirninences studding the surface, and attention isHlirccted A these circles, tliey bear precis^ 
to enter in at the numerous minute pores which per- the appearance of twSdimiiiutive cog-wheels revolving 
forate the rest of the substance. Cilia have not yet been f n a central axis ; their mofSon is not constant in the 
discovered in the sponge ; but there is no doubt that, |^e direction, but alternates, and is first in one dircc- 
though so minute as to escape the powders even of olir fion, aiid then in the opposite. Leuweuliueck sayf, 
best microscopes, they produce these currents — itu- ‘imagine two wheels set round with points of iiecdUs, 


best microscopes, they produce these currents — itu- ‘imagine two wheels set round with points of necdUs, 
pellii^ the water through^ the channclf of the sponge and rao^d very swiftly round from w'est by the south 
to the openings where it escapes, and thus iviusing to the cast.* Wc cannot conceive of any such rotatory 
au influx to supply its pl.'ico. In the ovule of tliis and motion in the living body, as it requires the disunion 
other zoopliytcs, cilia have been distinctly made out, of the circumference of the wheel from the axis before 
which, by analogy, affords strong reasons for believing it can be commenced ; only to mention which, is sufli- 
tbom to exist in the adult animal. Dr Cirant, wlio has cient to showr tlie impossibility of this rotation being r||aL 
minuUdy investigated the microscopic structure of It is an optical illusion, to use an expressive, but in- 
sponges, has remarked iliat thc/)vum possessed cilia correct phrase, and lias been attributed by Dr Shurpey 


only at one portion of tho surface ; the tail, so to speak, 
being uncovered. In consequence of this arrangement, 


to the effect of a series of undulations pa.ssing around 
the circle, and following each other with great 


the larger end is directed forwards. Wlien the ovum is in every part of the circle, which would convey to the ! 
detached from the parent, the cilia endow it wdth the mind the impression of a rotatory motion. Analogous, 
pow’i r of locomotion ; and it is immediately thus trans- though differently placed, to the giant paddles of a 
ported to a distance from the parent, siviuiming straight sleagiboat, the/ c.arry the creature through tho water, 
forwards until it meets with some object |o which it are subject to its coiit^l, and are set in motion or ; 
can be attached. From tliat iieriud the cilia piuduce arrcstcl at its plc.isiire. 'fhey product*, wlieii the ani- [ 
currents in the surrounding water, for somo*time serv- malculc fixe.s itself, circular eddies or whirl j>ools in tlie j 
ing jirincipally as respiratory agents ; and wdien the water, who.se motion is so vigorous that I Auwenhoeck 
animal is matured, becoming, in addition, the means of remarks, IhafT many animalcula*. possessed of tolerably ! * 
drawing its food into its substance. How remarkable strong poweta of locomotion, ^^hen they came witliin 
a provision for the dissemination of the individual 1 Tho them were whirledT about for some time; into those 
polyi>e— in w hich it is also found — and the sponge pos- vortices, those particles which form tho food of the ► 
scasing a fixed cliaracter, wdiich assimilates them to the wdicel-animal are, as it w'erc, aspired, while it rejects 
vegetable kingdom, arc unable to secure themselvoc'* those wdiich art anfit fiir that purpose, and throws thorn 
from tlic overgrowth and localisation of tlicir oftspriiig; back. Many of these rotiferaj are not endowed y 

but w'c sec that the little ova arc temporarily gifted locomotion, but adhere to the leaves andaCelns of i 
with locomotion to a degree sufficient l-o carry them to aquatic plants; and in them the object (>^1 the motion I 
an iippropriute situ.ation for their future growth, and is ob\iously to bring from the surroimijjfiig water tlic j 
thus the same eiul is obtained — a provision wiiicli will food of thefnimal into its inuutli. • ■ 

immediately suggest its analogue in the vegetable It mbst iiot»be forgotten that tlie organs we liave 
world, wh<To, by many licautiful mechanical contriv- thus shortly described are, though of sucli conscMjmiiice j 
anccs, with others of an almost life-like character, the to the creatures they are found upon, yet of an . 

perjudnity and dis])ersion of the species arc secured. The ingly minute size. In the mussel, where they arc said 
down of tho thistle, and the cilia of the young polype, to be rather large, they do measure nug-e thiin^thQ 
allbrd ns striking examples of the harmony and wisdom thousi^idtli of an inch in length ; in some other anim.als 
of design pervading the works of Providence. they have been estimated to be as small as the twenty- ^ 

The luliilt polype is indebted to these little organs for five tliousandth of an inch long; so tliat, were a hundred 
the capture of its prey. Many polypes, as the Campa- thousand ciUa*laid end to end, they would only measure ^ 
nuluria, or Bell-flower species, are provided with fringes four inches in length I* Tfiese are expressions of si/c, * 
of feelers, or tentacula, surrounding their mouths; these howevtl, which give an indiflerent idea of tlicir cxccs- 
are beset witli rows of cilia, which, when the creature ' sivc minuteness to the reader unaccustoinc<l lo micro- 


throat, and subsequently around the stomach ; and such of some iCAlie hlfehur puffers of the instrument for their 
particles as arc inappropriate for food are cast back, ikdcation. Now the general surface of tlicse beings is 
and appear with the water to form an issuing stream covered with cilia. Khrenberg, tbc zealous .'ind^/aa^t 
from near tho mouth of the creature. investigator of the wfusoria, conceives thaPlie lia.yle- 

At the bottom of the scale, cilia form appendages of tected at the biise of each wlium a minute iffuscle, 
the utmost value and importance, and are found to dis- which he supiaiscs confers motility to the organ, 
charge tho 'three functions already enumerated the It is remarkable, however, that electrMity. otherwise 
same creature. lufusory animatuul^ of thd simplest an almost universal e^y^dtant of ^muscular contraction, 
class and most primitive structure are covered with appears to exercise no ^rccptiblc iufluerce ciliary 
them, 80 as to a^ear quite hirsute beneath the micro- motion. A Tvoydeu jaf has been discharged flirough a 
■scofH’i ; tlieir aniAing activity— an activity so dispro- mussel, but the experiment was produ'itive of no visible 
portlonate to t^elSt^iMi^-impelUng tlicm to miceasing effect, either in the retardation or Hcceleration of tbc 
motion, is solely direto the surface-covtring of cilia, movement. 


investigator of tlie iiflisoria, conceives thaPhe 


l! lia.yle- 
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• It hafl^rf obseryed that pure fresh water 

instantaneously the ciliar;| moticfi of the sea 

tinufsel. ^ TIim is r general rule with allrothcr murine 
animals; isVajngular that while pure water exer- 

cises this dbletcripus 'Xiflucnbe upon it, tolerably strong 
solutions of certairv, poisonous drugs, even solutions of 
prussic aeid, opium, belladonna, and strychnia, arc quite 
innocuous. Again, in the vertebrato, a little blood, if 
smcqred over the ciliated membrane, will presefve the 
motion, for some days; but if a little of this fluid is 
applied to the cilia of invertebrata, it instantly arrests 
their movement. 

• Ciliary motion, in cold-blooded animals, endures fbr 

an almost incredible period after their death. Thus in 
4fci^f,*^ortoi8C*, it remained forhpwi^ds of a fortnight after 
the death of the creature : it soon ceases, however, after 
death in the w'arm-blocKlea tribes. ^ g 

On the whole, even in the cursor;^ and imperfec/- 
glance we have taken, we ma^r behold in ciliary motion 
a phenomenon of a very singular and interes^ng cha- 
nuiter; generally recognised, however, to exist only 
by the minority of the students of nature. Still it is 
a subject which is entitled to a more universal recog- 
nition, whether wo regard the extensive scries of croa- 
tuivs in whom it is found, or as it cxhfolts the exquisite 
hawliwivk of the Creator, or indeed as one of the many 
wonderful revelations of the microscope. 


PHILOSOFUT OF TOYS. 

Gi^h obild .a small'kox, and it will probably examine 
it all round, and in a very aliort time toss it away. The 
I siglil gratified u little, a change of imago was desired, and 
I tins was the most obvious method of proniring a oblige. 
By this net the oliild brings up ^le consciousness of exer- 
tion ; and the sight of a moving thing reproduces former 
linages of motion and activity. Show it that the box 
oi)en.‘., nn<l it resumes the study of it — shuts it itsidf, opens 
it iigaMi ; thus ivvertiiijj from image to imagi, and delight- 
ing ill tlwi transformation, as the work of ow'n bauds. 
It will not be long ere It resorts to ^.lie extreme step of 
throwing it away, and seeking it back to throw away 
again. From this and all other observations on childhood, 
wo ean Ht‘c that a toy, which has notliuig moveable or 
changeable about it, is a very imperfect tiling: it has little 
lliougbt in it. With a fjuely-tinishcd toy — an 
elhgy olS^an, a dog, or a bird — a child will not lose muoh 
time ero itH^ats it as it would a stink, or a spoon, or an 
old canister ; TUmoly, boat the table with it to produce 
nudoily, a*'jd thCidcas of life and motion, and self-exertion 
— toss it away, or apfdy it to its mouth t^^rcltoroipart of 
tlio pleasure of sucking the breast. It is a very common 
error to eon found toys with ornaments in amusing chil- 
•*i.iieii. We hear a nurse, on holding up a pretty bunblo to- 
! an infant, saying, * Sec, siicli a pretty,* as if the child’s c?ir 
paeitv of (:ii,j(^.'ment as yet ci^taincd nothing but a love of 
daxifile. It is’eominon, too, lo present to tlic eye i^iat is 
not given into the hand— * very tbaiikless indiilgenec. Tho 
* seiiHo of beauty and of nice imitation are of late growth. 
What eliildhood needs is eopiousiioas of iiimges, resem- 
bling and fit for restoring tlios# bruid palpable ideas which 
it has been able to gain — to keep tho faculty of idH'itif.ca- 
tion and recovering of tho past working all tho day long, 
it is thus preparing itself for tho highest operations of in- 
, telloet in mature life. By indulging it in noises and rapid 
motions of fdl kinds, w’e are, besides breeding liappincsrt 
cultivating irfeas of activity, bustle, and life, which are tho 
foundation of the habits of tho smart and active wx>rknian 
or man of business, the animatcf'vehem^t Q/Mf, or the 
btakc-all enthusiast.— IFeslmiusier Jtwiew, , 

ST1MDI.ANTS. .. 

TlJe f.csh of animals am^ formentea liquors being much 
I more stimulative than fruit and farinaceous vegetable sub- 
< ‘ ' 'stances, appeaiv^o impart considerably more strength wd 
vigour to the imiseular system than the latter and dount- 
loss while ike stimulation lasts, a ffurson is capable of much 
greater ex«tioQ under it ; but only sure way of pe^ 
manently increasing the j^wets of the muscolar s^em, 
is by a natural and nutritious diet, along with Judicious 
exercise. The mode in which stimulants act, is by exciting 
tho nervous energy, and quickening the clrculatioD, and 


thus producing rapid transfomi.MtiuiiK of tho tissues thronirh- 
out tho whole structure; and while these ohunges are 
taking place — whether us the efleot of animal food, fer- 
mented liquors, anger, mailness, fover,' or exercise-— the 
muscular power is (for the time) increased ; but exhaustion 
constantly succeeds, and will invariably bo in proporfiitli 
to the degree and duration of their action. Exercise, how- 
ever, is the only safe and legitimate stimulant in a normal 
state of the system ; fur it creates a healthy demand fijr 
renewal, by promoting tho reipiisite decomposition of striie- 
turo ; whilo the others destroy the balance between decay 
and reproduction, and thus lay the foundation of local or 
general disease.— and Faritmcm, 

DRIVE YOUR BUSINESS, AND LET NOT IT DRIVE YOU. 

Energy and force of character are among the first re- 
quisites osseutial to success in business. A man iiiAy 
possess a high degree of refincincnt , large store's of know- 
lodge, and even a well-disci pliiicd mind, but if ho is des- 
titute of this one firinciple, whicli may bo ti'rinod reso- 
lution of soul, he is like a watch without a main8]>nng—- 
beautiliil, but inefficient, and unfit for service. xMaii w;ih 
never made to abt the part of an aiituinatoii, or mere ma- 
chine. Ills iiowers arc not designed to move quile so 
tiK'chnnioally. ^ He is to act, .*is well as to bo .'iclcd iqion. 
ITe must give life and stimulus to his calling. Is he md. 
cndiiiKl with a life-giving power, wlioso einnnatiun is re- 
ferred to that original source whence .ilono can be dcrivi'd 
all inspiration? Man’s efficiency must give cluiractor to 
Ills business. That ciuployiiieiit, upon whi<‘1i htainjied 
the impress of a living ami energetic souk will do honour 
to any man, In any x>laee, or at any age. It is jioor xioliry, 
indeed, to loiter till driven by force. We thereby hi«e .'i’ll <i 
the pleasures of satisfaction. Voluntary service, nn*i*d 
forw'ard by ii determined purpose, will give hopeful assur- 
ance if not a full warrant of sucecss', and all the happiness 
of a just conquest. Behold the Hlugglsh inan ! Ills oeeu- 
patioii is a worthy one, but it finds him unworthy of tlio 
trust. It xA'csses upon him with all tho demand of im- ' 
jHjrative necessity. It finds him but a drone. He is eoii- 
fused by a multiplicity of cares. He is jiressed dow n liy a 
crowd of responsibilities, but makes no generous I'fl'ort to 
disehurge one of them. Thus his ocpiqiHtion KulferH, his 
family arc in ;vant, and that good name, which is hotter 
than great riches, is. lost. True, man is said to b*- a ere:i- 
ture of* circiimstanccH, and lie ought to be, in a ^(‘nsc, sub- 
ject to till? bUpCTinicndonee of a lea^lirig Provi^leiiee ; but 
fhis does not justify inertness of ehai’aetcr. Man, by his 
own dccisiou of character and detenuim-d spirit, can tlo 
imieli to remove and surmount tho iiieonveuionecK and 
barriers incident to human life. Tlien be resoliile, and 
both you and your business will ‘ go on and prosper.* — 
A«/e.«jiAu^xjr 

LADIES* SItOKS. 

If shoes w'cre ronstructed of the sluinc of the human 
foot, neither too large nor too small, and making an equal 
pressure eve*’y where, corns and bunions of the fe<‘t would 
never exist. But, unfortunately, shoes are seldom iiwtlo i 
after this lashion ; and in ladies’ shoes ('sjieeially, there, arc 
generally two signal defects— first, tho extremity of the 
slioe is much too narrow for that part of the foot (namely, 
the toes3 which it is to contain; and, secondly, for dis- 
playing as much of the foot ns )iossi1)le, the whole of the 
tarsus and metatarsus is left uncovered, and the ]»rosKiiro 
of tho shoe in front is thrown entirely ujion tho toes. Tho 
.toes are thus first squeezed against each other, and then 
pushed out of thoir natural position ; and all tho xirojoeting 
points, chiefly whero tlic joints arc situated, are pinclicd 
and tormented, either by tlic neighlioiiring toes, or by the 
leather of tlio shoe ; and thus it is that corns of the feet 
are generated.— <Sir liimjamin Droflie. 


Wc regret to learn that ire havo boon led into a mistake regard- 
ing the original source of the maxims on ' Moral Courago* which « 
appeared in No. isBf, They first appeared in a London weekly 
newspaper— //*s Hwfligh Gentleman, 
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WHAT WODLI) THE WOULD DO WITHOUT 
POKERS? • 

CoSsiDinuNo tonijcs. shovels, and pokers allefrorically, 

1 would say that the two former are useful instruments 
in their u ay. T’he v’orld would get on very indifferently 
w'ithout them ; in fact it would rclapso into barbarism j 
again 'wvm sucli a calamity to befall us< Shovel and 
fontrs arc therefore to ho regarded with no ordinary 
vener.'itiiui, and cherished with no ordinary care; but 
th('v do nut, to iny mind, possess that attraction, or 
excite that interest, which I find in everything that 
a true, genuine, unflinching poker says or does, f^t 
im defend my predilection. Does not the poker come 
info rt'v|uisition fifty times for once that we have to 
call in the aid of cither shovel or tongs ?-*• therefore a 
Ijokcr is fifty times as useful as either outlie others. 
Is not till* pokor plunged into red-hot flames and fervid 
cndjcrs, while the lazy shovel or the awkward tongs 
escapes with a mere singe of the no8c?i-conaequcntly 
the poker, no doubt, is tlio bravest of the three. And 
thiiMily, tlie poker is the most indispensable of all ; for 
we cjm conceiv(} of a make-shift for a shovel, and of 
a v(‘ry primitive substitute for a tongs, but there is ni 
ct)ncciv;ihlc means of doing without a poker. In either 
of the fornuT events, the fire of the wmrld might, at the 
w'orst, only cmitract iu size ; but it w’ould bum cheer- 
fully up by the strenuous stirring of a few active pokers; 
while, if they hccai^ defunct, miserable Tcllus would 
cool down to its smonl dering centre, and all mundane 
fire would give up the ghost. 

But with a qiialiflciition. >J’okcrs add little or nothing 
to till* fire. Under their exertions it may burn fiercely 
for .'I time; but without the provision for its continuance, 
cfFcctiid by means of the shovels and the tongs, the 
hla/A* will eventually die down, and slumber in*ashes — 
out of wdiich no poker can produce genial warmth, until 
a new race of shovels and tongs supply it with fuel 
again. Such fires have blazed, have died down, and are 
slumbering at Athens, at Rome, and iu P^gypt, and on 
other ancient hearths, where the sacred clement was too 
ill fed and too sharply stirred to have I long life of it 
But, on the contrary, a shovel may cast up the half- 
consumed embers, and a tongs may lay on heap above 
heap, a Bclion upon an Ossa, of new fuel, and the result 
of their united exertions may be to do more harm than 
good, without our friend’s assistance. Thm all goes 
well'; the fiames burst forth, and tbe fire glows. 

Again, each in its place. ' Should a shovel^m^o 
the absurd attempt to become a poker, or a poker a 
shovel, or a tongs cither a poker or a shovel, the step is 
one of signal faili^e ; and each, growing wiser by expe- 
rience, retires sphere of utility, wliere, 

by their mutual co-operation, they are the combined 
instruments of much and unqualified good. 


^ Now, to extend our qllcgory — still confining our 4t- 
tentiod to the class wliose unflattering appellative heads 
this paflcr — we may consider pokers in thei/rclation to 
science, to literature, to politics, and to social economy. 

Scientific pokers are perhaps, though of thb greatest 
use, of less frequent requisition than similar individhals 
in oth.er departments of ‘the intellectual wojld. The 
periods at which they arrive are more widely sunJered 
than in other instances — a peculiarity which is attribut- 
able to tbe slow progress of tbe revelation of truth, the 
especial work of the shovels and the tongs. And as to 
poke a scanty fire would be to extinguish it, so we may 
find that x)criod8 of comparative repose ensue in the 
exertions of this description of pokers — a repose which 
endure fur years, so as to make the blaze inter- 
mittent, and thus to allow' sufficient time for tbe re- 
accumulation of fuel. The poker, however, must awake 
but of sleep. Vain are the labours of Philosopher 
Tongs ; vainly docs he pull forth out of darkness and 
obscurity th6 frcsl^material.j which form the support of 
the scientific fire b(^fore wdioso altar he w'orships; vain 
arc his operose calculations ; vain his delicate experi- 
ments; vain his profoundest researches. He heaps up 
fuel upon a file which will never warm him — which will 
never return him, while he lives, one grateful ray of 
generous heat for all his assiduity ; and he may descend 
to the grave, as many have done beforof him, with the 
mclamjholji spectacle of the more smouUlcrtng of the 
fire he adorod*beforc his eyes, if some vigorous poker 
does not step in to its rescue. Watch the poker 
w'ork. • Observe liow carefully are all the defunct ashes 
raked aw.ay. ’Tis to no purpose to hanimgr at the^fuel, 
as some unwise pokers do; the fire burns never the 
better until all the old, decayed, smothering dust is 
removed. Erequentl}^ the Philosopher Tongs will put 
his fuel on in nis own^bstinate way, the consequences 
of whi^h are seriously detrimental; ‘but the poker ar- 
ranges them afresh — sometimes, perhaps, with an over- 
rude hand or over-sharp blow'. Tiien the fire springs up, 
the air breathes upon it, a new light flashes upon it all, 
ind it lives ; and now and then — though this is by the 
by — tlic pbilo^onhcr, when he has become Old Tongs, 
before b| dies, may thailk his stars that science lias its 

polcws. * # . Wtav 

The literary pok<^ is a stirring and emineift inoRi- 
dual, and has often work enoiuh to do to keep ali^ aHve. 
The antiquarian old shovel, Dr Dryasdust, may grub 
on ;imong the cold embers of a former 4rc, from early 
youth to hoary old age, deapiyng the asaistance ii 
firesher material, and dmding himself into belief- 
one of a remarkably defemiincd nothirig-like-leather-ian 
character — that dead ashes are tbe most appropriate 
fiiel ; while he and Touflg Tongs may engage in a toloua 
and unchristian civil war with one another upon the 
relative value gnd importance of .^neient and modern 
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tTUth, until a sickly, •waning* flickfiring s^ark maybe 
all that remains of* the eluent wftich is |lie object of 
their mutual veneri^tiun ; when timely aid comes from 
the poker. •KtirrJUig out all the useless portions of I>r 
Dryasdust’s labours^, combining all that is of Yal||^ in 
them with the more flery matter supplied by Young 
Tongs* he causes the spark to take heart of grace again. 
What is good of the past and precious of tho pscsent 
unite together, and* in their combination* cherish the 
blaze until jt glows, and becomes a blessing and a bene- 
flt to mankind. 

» The political poker is perhaps more frequently in 
the fire than any other* anti may be saitl to be an organ 
df^^ich good, alloyed with sory^i little evil. He is 
a character who, by his pccssatit commotions, must 
always command public attention. He had rather b^ I 
t\ie stirrer up in an indiflerent CAij^sc* than Ik* lait^ 
down in inglorious inactivity. This is his infirmity. 
He takes, ^unfortunately* too intense a pleasure in ox* 
citing the coals; and, not content with clearing out 
dusty old ahuHcs* and administering a seasonable blovr 
to tiiose <Jf modern growth, he is only too wx‘U pleased, 
and too much in his element, when he has succeeded 
in producing a roaring fire in the constitution, until 
at Icngtfi the hcAt he has contributed to create in- 
flames and burns bis own fingers. Pokers of this class 
abhor the name of stagnation. No smothering up of 
any flame, no hidden sparks, no stoppage of any of 
the vents, no quiet g<iing to sleep of a few inoperative 
measures for them 1 AVhether he is detected in the 
thiinderings of the press, or in the ofllce of chief poker to 
the Houses of Lords or C^ommniis, Mr Poker is the same 
fire-loving individual ; and Premier Tongs with his «ew 
imposts, and Secretary Shovel with Ills old ones, stand 
in common and uncommon dread of his onset, as he 
partakes of the Malay disposition, running a muck alike 
upon friend and foe. 1 do not think insincerity is a 
fault of political pokers in general ; 1 believe them to 
have a single eye to the service yf Ihefr country — a 
virtue which wouM redeem them from the condemna- 
tion of errors more grave than the effects of an over- 
precipitancy of disposition. If I’reinlcr Tongs wishes 
to overload the constitutional fire with some heavy ex- 
penses, and lays on load after load, until the enfeebled 
flame lias scarcely a crevice left ojhjii, up starts the 
chief Coiimu^s poker, and knocks away picra by 
piece, until suw'ic more moderate amount is left, when 
he sits ddwn again, getting no thanks forth is ^fforts, 
and no applause for his labour, but sup];iurted by an iii- 
I vincible deteriuinatioii to struggle to the last for the 
■^ifublic weal. Or sometimes the poker steps into the 
accounts of public offices, stirring out some half-hundred 
sleepy younk" sinecurists, or giving a seasonable rap on 
the head to as many lazy old (derks and ofiiciii^s, and 
carrying blank dUiuay into the remotest corners of 
the departments, by dismissing some of (jic dustiest of 
the cinders and the most st^fha]^ of the young sparks. 
Then, being ridded of the unnecessary incumbrances, 
things carry on bravely, and the poker, rewarded as 
before, lays himself by for the next emergency. The 
tendency of the political poker, we have admitted, may 
be to a^tate too often, to turn things topsy-turvy to* 
frequently. It is a venial fault; foif Premier and 
Secretary Tongs and Shovel ^re laborers of such in- 

j. js :*!>— A- 'Provide him wjf»h ample 

are a select 
^ or successful 

, , in >indcrtaking, the arduous ofll&. Pew, moreover, 
I] possess integrity of prin&ple in that high degree which 
"i r can alone constitute an ef^ctual political poker. It is a 
degree' of Ptinciple which, where they ate prodiyctive of 
inischieff£li^not overlook the eVirors of a friend, or spare 
those of^an adversary. But I^must add, that it is a 
class apt to attach to itself an overweening- sense of its 
own importahee-— the not unnatural consequence of the 
immense effects tl>ey are cdnsclous of producing. 
Whctbec to the politictd poker this self-aduUtipii is 
an equivalent ior the solitude of his ist^ated conditic^ 


we must leave to metaphysicians, or to other monilisti, 
or to liimsclf, to determine. 

In the social economy, wo' select two examples of 
pokers for examination; they happen to be of opposite 
sexes. 1 regret to soy that they are of opposite cli^- 
racters— tlie one stirring up schism and mischief, tiie 
other being an instrument of unwearied service in the 
better cause of promoting the good, and advancing tbo 
improvement, of the circle it is found in. Both classes 
exist in large cities, but come into greatest' prominence 
in the county towns and villages of our empire, where 
the banefhl influence of the one, and the beneficial 
efforts of the other, are well-marked. As a general rule, 
the class of pokers we reprehend is of that sex whoso 
more especial ofllce it is believed to be to heal the 
wounds of an enemy, and to pour balm into tlic offended 
ears of estranged friends. Lvery village is unfortunate 
enough to possess one or more of such pokers. Titeir 
operations are destructive of peace and love; they 
kindle fiery flahies in happy families; they set old 
friends at fierce enmity one with another ; tiiey spread 
abroad, heedless of the consequences, the burning lire 
of scandal ; and perpetrate such other acts of an in(‘en- 
diary nature, as to set town, and village, and liumlct in 
a diurnal conilmstiou, making that which was Plato’s 
astonishment — tliat a single day should pass without 
a universal conflagration — a circumstance of the rnn-st 
possible occurrence. Many heart burnings do tlicsc 
ruthless pokers keep alive, which would otherwisi; 
quietly go out — sfiending tlieir umiappy lives in creating 
such uncomfortable warmth of feelings around them, 
as to keep tlie little village, and everything it contains, 
glowing like an oven. J make one excuse for such 
pokers : 1 ejinnot believe it to be their cleliborato in- 
tention to st*t people by the ears; 1 think they nre 
unhappily Ignorant of the dangerous consequences of 
the slightest poke in some fires fed with very eom- 
bnstible fuel, fienerally, it is my o])iniou they have no 
idea of the flajne they have fanned up, until they firui, 
in perplexed astonishment, it enkindles im)Uiel thein- 
selvc.s. 

The second order of pokers are of a greatly diverse 
tliaracter. They are to bo found in the public men of 
the village. Perhaj)s there is nut one village nestled in 
the deiq) recesses of our land. virJiicU has not its ])ublic 
man ; and a happy possession it is to have, as he is the 
life of the place. "The village poker is a person of mucli 
information, of considerable tact, and of an untiring 
spirit of activity ; a porsoti who, 4|fcn out of the heavy 
clod poles that surround liini, will evoke some latent 
spark or two of beneficial fire. If, during bis absence, 
the lazy corporation- -oppressed with wliisVy fumes, 
obscured with tobacco smoko, and overloaded with 
business — ^bave passed the unanimous resolution of jnit- 
ting off to the next meeting that which was the pro- 
fessed pbject of this — ^the audit of the town accounts, 
and the speech of the town-clerk—some lucky event 
directs the poker tlwrc ; the aspect of things brightens 
up at once. Two of the most factory-chinmey-like of the 
pipes arc put out in no time ; the ne^^saary business 
docs npt look so bad after all ; half an hour sees it in a 
fair w.ay of iKing satisfactorily concluded ; and in an 
houi^s time, to j^e immense amazement of the bid gen- 
tlemen, all is completed, and a vote passed to demolish 
half of an old street, and to rebuild It with the surplus 
fund — an event whicdi five out of the number had U^en 
heard, on a previous occasion, to assort «t Ukc^ to octmr 
synchronously with the upspriag of the fifth ^Deration 
therefrom. It was the poker who organist the gas 
company, and laid down pipes, and JUumioated the 
town.* It was tlie po)cer who was aQjhifai^ president of 
the water-company ; and aficoeed^, after five ybars" de- 
clamat^u against the wateif-cartSi ,ln on water 
ad libitum in eveiy house hi the town. ^It was the poker 
who pushed his seealoua iaquiriet iuib'ihe mfsappropria-* 
tion of trust ftiods of tbo orgh^^^Jhqol, who kicked 
the nefsriousnreasurer out of hM wcU-feathered nest, 
and tent away the secretary with an uncomfortable flea 
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iTi hlft car ; and thereafter doubled the number of orphaqa 
admitted. It was tlie pokav who demolished three out 
of tiie ilve turnpike-gates, so long looked upon as the 
natural defences' of the TillSjiEe. In a word, the village 
])oker is the mainspring of 'evet 3 ^ moireinent which will 
ameliorate tho eondition of his poorer townsmen ; n<»r 
less docs ho regard the real advancement of the happi- 
ness of the richer ones. He kindles chanty in these, 
ho warms up gratitude in those ; and looking only at 
Ills fiuse, suflfUssd with overbrimming kindness and 
animation, who will hesitate to pronounce him to be a 
liappy and a useful man ? 

To drop the metaphor here. There is surely some 
gleam of truth to be found under its guise, which may m- 
deem these pages from tlio character of frivolity. i:W)me 
of these emblematic pereonagos And their originals in 
the worhl around us, moving in spheres far remote from 
one another, but all tending to advance our condition, 
and to keep us up to our epoch. Few will deny that 
theru is ii natural tendency to a relapse to be ^nnd in 
man, and strikingly illustrated in nature. Thus the 
exquisitely penciiUid flower, perfected by art, not only 
produces secils which form vile and worililess florets, 
but evert when propagated by division, ultimately de- 
generates, and is lost Nor d<xw the btstory of the 
huinau race furnish us with less rcmark.'ible evidence 
of this law, .as testify the present condition of the en- 
slaved Egyptian, the efleiniiiate Jtoman, and the splrit- 
h^ss Greek ; and we possess more modern examples of 
«ucli hipscs into barbarism, AVhile, then, we cannot too 
iimcli overvalue the unceasing cfTorts of the classes of 
men who may be called sh(>vcls and tongs, to supply 
mail with overflowing springs of knowledge, we are not, 
<»ii the other hand, to depreciate or to forgft tliat it is 
by the exertions of a few jujtive minds that U know- 
ledge is made, .available to mankind, arid that a steady 
sKtvaiicctnent in the sciences, in literature, and in civili- 
sation is secured. 

These are spirits possessed of, rather, it^niay be S4aid, 
gifted with, unustially clear p(?rceptivo powers; well 
able to separate tbe clmfl' from the good grain, an.l 
emiowed with a peculiar aptitude of arranging, and I 
pbicing in their appropriate order and bearing, the^ 
facts whioii fall lieneath tlieir mdice. It is by this 
means that a new', and generally the correct, light is 
thrown upon subjects wliicli, without such aid, wtuild 
contiimc to retain, and might possibly increase, their 
obscurity. Not that the class I have called pokers is 
an unmixed class ; n6t that, by their individual exer- 
tions, such men do not contribute fresh knowledge to 
the ijiass ; but tliat the most striking cbaract^^ristic of 
such individuals lies principally in their discharging 
that oflice which it has been the intention of this paper 
to explain — poking. 

The science of chemistry furnishes us witli an in- 
stance in point. For years past it had been grbiting in 
importance in the accuracy of its researches, and in the 
number of its fundamental truths ; yet it lay in a con- 
dition of stagnation, or nearly so, with reference to its 
practical utllity^in agriculture, and in the science of 
medicine, until Baron Liebig arose; and by the new 
light by him disclosed, by the peculiarly ingenious 
manner in which well-Iuiown facts w'ere arranged by 
liim, and reasoned upon, and by the striking infcivnccs 
he has drawn from thenoe, he has given aii impulse to 
the science in these two important departments which 
will continue to be felt, tmd whose beneddal eflects can- 
not fail to endure, for a considerable period. Now, Baron 
Liebig Trbeognise as an eminent instance of a poker. 

Such men. are and will be continually bom into our 
world before* their epocdi ; and while we admit tba% the 
general development of truth is gradual, we contend 
that in £he clUts We have cohiidered Is to be Teoognised 
an order of men ei-eafed to expedite its progress, jmd to 
usher in the spring of adajrd knowledge still remote. 
1* 'riie elements of the ir*Ocu> world, like those of the phy- 
sical, are metaphorically of a combustible character. 
ITrxler ordintiry cireumstances, combination takes place 


only at the surface, liid then ceases ; thinps now rcauinj^ 
turning aboiii, and this condhixture devolves upon the 
pokers; and immediately fsesh compounds 0^ prwuced ; 
andj) on from age to age. • • 

A^in, the ashes of a previous gdberation becn^ 
and art?, and will yet be, great obstacles to tlie progress 
of in^rmatioiL Preconceived opinions and herechtary 
prejuaices — bequeathed, like the Spanish chess-games, 
from father to son — must long continue to Bto)f the ad- 
vance, and stunt the growth, of knowledge. * For their 
removal we are to look to the class of tneu here allego- 
rised. It was the dust and ashes uf an Aristotelian 
philo-sophl|try whic^blinded and enthralled tho 
for two thousand yc]|p8, until Francis Bacon tlmlst it 
aside. * 

* • 1 would drop this paper here, as a stone into water, 
^licving tliat it will create around it circles wdiich wifi 
extend infinitely wider than the first little ring from 
whence Hiey originate. As the experience aqfi observa- 
tion of every reader must furnish him with many otljer 
instances of the order of men 1 have cowiniemorate*!, he 
may be induced perhaps, after such reflection, to assqpt 
to the inipliciitioiscontfiined in my question, and exclaim 
with me — ‘ What win/fd the world do without pqlceri^* 


GERMAN EMIGRATION. 

Fkw subjects arc^more interesting, and none more im- 
portant, than the process hy which tho surplus popu- 
lation of Europe is every day being poured into the 
uti;>eopled districts of tbe old and new world, forming 
thort tho framework of future nations, which are doubt- 
less destined fo carry ouiP knowledge and the traditions 
of our society to a period when we ourselves may no 
lomrer c.xist as nations. Hitherto the stream has flowed 
principally frdrn tho (Jnited Kingdom, particularly Ire- 
land, which tloi difliculty of (detaining aubsi«itcnce must, 
for many yf*.ars to dimio, make an emigrating country. 
An unexamidc'd peace of t!iirty-onc years* duration lias 
likewise hud its natural effeed on the continent, hy the 
inmicnse inc.n..se of population, to stimulate emigra- 
tion ; but more slowly and partially than among us ; and 
it is only within the last ten years that it has grown to 
an amount, and assumed a direction, wgich x>romi8cs 
si^rioiis results. • 

J‘>ai)ne has for the last century l>een .an emigrat- 
ing country, which may mainly be accounted for by the 
less independent and energetic character of the people; 
the greater comfort of tlie jHiasantry, who arc almost all 
small proprietors, farming their own lands ; and, abbve 
all, the<^cnornu)ds cliasiii in the popiilaliou left by the 
revolutionary wars, whicJi alone are computed to have 
swept away thfrU.*on millions of Frenchmen. Even in 
Algeria, which, from it# iiArness to France, and from 
the constant premiums, in the shap(< of land for nothing, 
held out hy the govermiient. w'as most likely to attract 
native emigration, the niiraber of French is consider- 
aWy inferior to that of the other settlers. The majority 
ar^ Spaui.'irds or Maltese. Belgium has twofohi re- 
sources in its nrtinufuctiires iind iuluiirable agriculture, 
which hsf'C hithfrto suflced for the employment and 
suppoftotlts dense population ; and the other European 
states conraiu in themselves, tdr the most part,*ia/g 4 i 
tracts of thinly -peop%d or unoccupied land,*8ufllci(||it 
to sustain the surplus inoutlis lor a number of yeifrs to 
come. 

Germany is the only other country, besides Great 
Britain, from wliich emimtion ta]f;es place on a great 
sciile, and is likely to leau to important result. Eince 
the yejir 1840, she has sdht out annually 60,000 rettlers ; 
about our own average. In the present year, tho num- 
ber is stated in the English papers at. 80.000. It is very 
probable that tills nunib^ will continue* for the friture, 
and even increase, as the predisposing causes are not 
ocoasional, but pirmanent, in the sul^isting state of Hie 
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«Mtti)try. The reasoni are ili-powafhl there, are 
not the same m actuate w. The resQlts, too, are very 
dil^rent ; and their great extent^ with the little atten- 
tion hitherto heAoij^ed' on the subjeot, will be oun best 
hpology te considering it a little more in detail. ^ 

One great peculiarity in German emigration is, that it 
is directed exclusively to the United States of America. 
Some have been tempted to settle at the Cai)e or Good 
Hope, in Brazil, or in Algeria; but the number is in- 
, considerable. New Zeuland has also been tried; but 
1 ivith no great promise of success, i’erhaps the greatest 
number of Germans collected in any one place out of 
their own country is at Taris, among other trades, 
there arc two thousand boot and fneemakera alone, and, 
at the lowest computation ,*four thousand master tailors 
and journeymen. It is curious that the Germans, 
whom we certainly attach no distinguishing ideas di* 
elegance, should have so completely absorbed the busi- 
ness of adorning the outer man in the city whUh prides 
itself, above all others, on its taste. So far is this 
carried at present^ that the native French aspirants for 
custom are in the habit of ap])en(ling to their names 
a German suffix. Pierre becomes PieiTcinann; lichoir, 
LfifioiriCiann ; Paul, Paullmann, &c. ; just as many a 
tyro in the musical world among us ends his name in 
it and tint, without having a drop of Italian blood in his 
veins. But these Germans at l*aris can hardly be classed 
as emigrants, since most of them are* young unmarried 
men, who merely go to France to aecunuilale, in the 
least possible time, as much as will set them up in busi- 
ness at home. The chief emigration to America at pre- 
sent is from the Upper ainl Middle Uhinc, the Cjj|*and 
Duchy of Baden, Wurtembusg, tiie two Ilcsses, and 
Bavaria. In Bavaria especially, whole village com- 
munities sell their property for whatever they can get, 
and set out, with their clergyman at their head. * It is 
a lamentable siglit,* says a French writer, * when you 
are travelling in the spring or autumn ontthe Strusburg 
road, to see the long flies of carts fhat meet you every 
ipile, carrying the whole property of the j)oor wretches, | 
who are about to cross the Atlantic on tlie faith of a I 
lying prospectus. There they go slowly along ; their 
miserable tumbrils--drawn by such starved, drooping 
beasts, that your only wonder is, bow they can possibly 
hope to reach Havre alive— piled with the sc.anty boxes 
containing tljiir few effects, and on the top of all tlie 
women and children, the sick and bedri^en, .and all 
who are too exhausted with the jourmv tS’W’oJk. One 
might take it for a convoy of grounded, the relics of a 
■ "^‘battle-field, but for the rows of little wlute heads i>eexi- 
ing from beneath the ragged hood.* These arc the 
envgrants s^Vom Bavaria and the Upper Rhine, who 
have no seaport nearer than Havre. Those from the 
north of Germany, who are comparatively few fn num- 
ber, sail mostly from Bremen. Tlie number of tlicse 
likewise is increasing. From 1882 to *1885 inclusive, 
9000 emWkcd every yea! frfim Bremen; from 1839 
to 1842, the average number was 13,000 ; \Miieh in- 
I creased to 19,000 In the year 1844. 

Society in Germany is so much more rudimentary 
i than in England, that it is remarkable to see this same 
tendency exhibiting itsedf in the two nations. In Ger- 
many population is comparatively spafbe, in Great Bri- 
tain it is dense ; in the one fliere is^great ^altb and 
profound poverty, in thid other the extremes^ property 
. M •exist ; the one nas a large and dominant town 
p^>i|jiation, the other has fewe/* towns in proportion 
than any country in Earope; the one teems with poli- 
tical BCtivitv, in the other political activity is not, or 
at least has not yet taken to itself a practical presence 
and a fiimie. « ^ 

Thejdread of destitution is a motive to emigrate in 
Germany* as in England ; but not a principal motive. 
This is clear from the fact that the emigration does not 
take place in ^ose districts where there is most 'want, 

. but exists equally where mpulation is dense, and where 
it is thinly distributed. In Wcstplialia, for instance, a 
gleat number of spall proprietors baw» lately sold their 


lands, and sailed for America— each of whom, it hi 
reckoned, has tal^en with him at least thirty pounds* 
worth of goods and money. The Bavarians emigrate 
alike from the Rhine country, whero' population ^is 
thickly clustered together, ana from* the uplahd dis- 
tricts, where there are not eighty inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

The one great cause of this almost national movement 
is the desire for absolute, political, and religious freedom ; 
the absence of all restrictions upon the devriopment of 
society ; and the publication of opinions which cannot 
be realised at home. The great agitation in sbeiety, 
caused first by the French domination, and then by the 
convulsive rise against it, has never passed away. In 
that gigantic struggle, when everything rested on the 
popular soul, the bonds of privilege and class were 
tacitiy abandoned, and could never thenceforth be re- 
united as befure. The promises of having constitutional 
governments at that time, made by the sovereigns to 
tlieir subjects, have been but partially fulfilled. There 
is nothing that can be called oppression on the part 
of the governments ; the mass of the people are well 
satisfied with their rulers— and with reason, for the 
actual executive has been generally excellent ; but there 
are many restrictions, and the young, the restless, and 
the imaginative thirst for their ideal freedom, and many 
of them seek for the realisation of Utopia in America. 
Complete religions equality is a still more powerful 
want in a country w'hcre CatJioIies and Protestants arc 
so nearly balanced, and where tlie state of parties is 
such, that the minority in faith, though nominally 
equal in law, must always live, under the cold shade 
of an alien creed. This of itself has urged many across 
the Athiiific. It is probable that the present schism 
among tha German Catholics will add to the number of 
the emigrants from religious causes. 

Another motive has been the great success of some 
of the earlier settlors. The Moravians and Shakers, 
who have ciirigrated from Germany, have worked won- 
ders in some parts. In 1815, the Separatists, another 
religious body, sometimes called Kappists, IVom their 
^head, M. Rapp, sailed from Wurtemburg with a capital 
of only 1^1200 pounds, and formed a settlement on 
the Ohio. At the present time, the real property in 
land belonging to tiic society is reckoned at L.340,000, 
exclusive of personal property, and a large sum of 
money in the funds. The success of the colony of 
Zoar has been equally striking. It was founded twenty 
years ago by a few lamilies with a scanty capital, and 
now possesses 40,000 acres of land, a disposable capital 
of 1^100,000, and an immense quantity of machinery 
and stock, ro^nidries, tan-pits, and mills in abundance. 
This extraordinary afiluence is because these two 
colonies were founded on the principle of a community 
of property, and have been throughout under a strict 
leligidjs government. But the present emigrants for- 
get this ; and looking only at the prosperity achieved, 
they think that as the Moravians and Kappists have 
succeeded, they must succeed to the same extent, with- 
out either the same capital or self-denftl. 

It is not to be expected that the German governments 
should look with indifference on this constant and in- 
creasing defalcation of their subjects. It is not, as we 
have said, the very poor that emigrate ; they cannot, 
in fact ; but it is those who have some little to spare. 
Every emigrant is reckoned to take with him equal to 
L.25 of English money, which would give an' annual 
subtraction of L. 1,500,000 pounds— a serious. lo4's in ‘a 
country which has little superfluous capital," ' And bo 
it j^niembered that this is all loss. liO<d 'Brougham 
saidT in one of his speeches, with equal truth i^d force, 
of the English emigrants, that, hot '(^ a:^ .',fiills in 
America but sets in motion a shuttle 
But the Germans in America cohiAime, BngU^h; hot 
German commodities, and remit hothing- tp Germidiy 
in the sbanp of produce. Ar H hOpeWs to try to 
stop the tide, the Oerilian govemihhnte have exerted 
themselves of late to turn it in a dlrectiofi nearer home 
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Danube, vhero tliei*fe is immensity pf rich Tirgin of time— whut is sSflicientlv probable— a' dis^ptipn d 
soil iintoixclied. Austria, in particular, is naturally the great American confederacy should take place* a 
very much interested* in establishing a German populd- second Germany will bavh arisen be^nd the Atlantic, 
tft)n ip Hungary, tp balance the. ^avonic dement ; and aod^monopolised, along the hftad watIR of Delaware 
^ith tills view a hutnber of .pamphlets have been drawn and Ohio, the possessions of the children of Dinn. 
up arid circulated, with a comparative view of the ad- 


.vantages of ^migration to Hungary and the United 
States, but as yet with little effect. 

Another plan of an opposite kind at present in agita- 
tion, from motives of humanity as well as expediency. 


filCKJENS’S PICTUltES FROM ITALt.* 

A BOOK on Italy, by Mr Dickens. The read^ of the 
Boz novels will not expect, from such a production, any- 


is, that the Zollverein feustonas' union) should appoint thing beyond the impressions of a sprightly, intelligent 
n resident agent at Washington, to be at the head of the communicatwl with quaint, imaginative plea- 

coMiilw body, and in connexion with the emigration ga„try-and he wiiinot be diaappointed. The^Ubci 
wmmittee sitting at Bremen, w aa to have wme ^ . j ^ unawnmtogly describes it, ‘a 

tive control over the emigriints. Many of them have 

been grievously cheated by speculators, and the acconi- ^‘nes of faint reflections mere shadows in the water 
modation on board tlio emigrant ships generally is very of places to which the imaginations of most people afe 
bad. The Zollverein is to convey them in its own ifttracti^ in a greater or less degree.* Of clusical en- 
vessels, and not less than two hundred a time j which thusiasin there is none, of arcbieology nothing, of art 
would be a general saving on the present rates of from mania hardly a vestige. It is the exteriie only which 
twenty-five to thirty per cent On their arrival, the is here touched on. Nor could the hook be otherwise, 
(consuls are to takp charge of them, and see them for it is hardly bigger than The Cricket on the Jfem'th, 
conveyed safely to their destination. To jiay the ex- The author dhters Italy by Genoa, visits the Lom- 
pcn.ses of the passage, and for the fountlalion of pauper hardy cities, tarries at Rome and Naples, an^ returns 
colonics* the Zollverein to devote an annual sum of not by Florence. ‘Chit-chat about rosids, conveyances, inns, 
lc.ss than L.80,000. Such is the outline of the plan ; is everywhere prominent ; but then it is so much better 
which is likely, in part at least, to be carried into exe- than tho chit-chat of common-minded persons. The 
cution. best part of the book, to our apprehension, is that re- 

The most important point connected with the subject, garbling Rome, which our author saw at the beginning 
is the influence which such anaimual influx of aforoigii February (1844), during the festivities and frivoli* 
population, speaking the same language, and nearly all ties which precede Lent. Ills fidelity to the minnte 
proiessing the same (the Roman Catholic) faith, cannot an(b familiar hero serves him in good stead; and the rc- 
lail to exercise upon the future destinies the United suit is a description whuili ymfeel to be like what would 
States. At present, as tho whole stream is ptured into strike our senses in tlic acitual scene. The first ini- 
the same country, the annual number of Gertnan settlers pression at a little distance was, that Rome resembled 
coosulerably exceeds those from (jreat Britain and Ire- IjoimIou : ‘ innumerable towers, and steeples, and roofs 
land. There are of the former xedUlcnt in America, of houses rising up into the sky, and high above them 
according to the last census, about four tnillions. But all one domi^* On the side of tho town by which he 
this is not sdl. If, like the English and Irish w'ho cross entered there werfi no ruins or other tokens of anti- 


the Atlantic, they were to spread themselves over the 
eniitiiient indiscriminately, wherever there ivas the 


quity. ‘ T’hcre seemed to be long streets of common^ 
place shops and houses*, such as are to be found in any 


greatest chance of success, the whole, in tho <!Ourse d European town ; there were busy people, eqnipa^s, 
one generation, or two ut most, would blend insensibly ordinary walkers to and fro ; a multitude of chattering 
w ith tho majority. But they carry out w ith them all strangers. It was no more wiy liouie— the Rome of 
the passions, prejudices, and dispositions of the father- anybody *s fancy, man or boy — degraded, and fallen, and 
Land, and keep them inimoveably. The great object of lying asleep in the sun among a heap nf ruins — than 
each family that successively arrives, is to fix itself as the J’lace la Goncorde in Paris is. A doidy sky, a 
near as possible to its relatives, if it has any ; if not, to dull (!old rain,^uul muddy streets, 1 was prepared for, 
its countrymen. Every settlement thus becomes the but not for this ; ami I confess to having gone to bed 


imcleiis of a pure Geriiiau circle, which is born, niarrios, 
and dies within itself, and with the least iKJSsible ad- 
mixture of Anglo-Americans. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, a numerous colony from the Palatinate settled on 


that niglit in a very inditferont humour, aud withw 
very considerably-quenched enthusiasm.’ 

The Grecian architecture of St Peter’s, tiie character 
of niajpy of the dec(»ratioii8, the tawdry style in vrhich 


the upper waters of the 11 udson, wliere, after a century many of the ceremonials are arranged, disappoint him. 
and a half, their descendants remain to this day a sepa- The very persons engaged do not appear to regard tho 
rate people. ‘-These honest folks,’ says one iSf their religious shows of this tiiiio with respect ; hence they 
countrymen, ‘ though living amongst Anglo-Americans do not look real, and adds to the disappointment 
for tlie third and fourth generation, can neither read of the Stranger. We come by and by to the Monday 
nor write the English language ; and adhering to their afternoon of the carnival ; and here the Boz power is 
axiom, never w become Irish (thus they designate the pretty fully called out The author and his party get 
Anglo-Americans, who take tlieir revenge by nick- ip to a carriage, whose proper decorations are all lined 
naming them Dutch), they are contented with their with white cotton or calico, and w’hich contains basket- 
own German idiom.** It is the same with them every- fuls of nosegay^^and sacks of sugar-plums. This, with 
w'here. Chance or preference directed the first settlers wire masks for flie face,^s the proper stylo in which to 
towards Pennsylvania. To Pennsylvania, accordingly, appear (A\that occasion : the reasons will be seed. * The 
the stream has steadily set ever since ; anti the result is, Corso,’ says Mr Dickens, * is a mile long ; «xrc^nH>f 
that tho German population of that state already ba- shops, and palaces!* *i*}d private houses, ^ soi^*tvies 
lances the Ariglo-Saxou ; and, in the adjoining state of opening into a broad piazza. » There are vinmdus And 
Ohio, stands as three to seven. Next to these, the balconies, of all sliapcs and sizes, to almost every hoiiseai 
greatest niMpber is found in Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, — not on one storey alone, but often to one room or 
and Missouri; nathcr going fur to tlie north or south of another on every Btore.^--put thpre in geneaU wStli so 
tho 4pm parallel In most of these states, the debates little order or regulariW, tliat if, year afUsf Vear, and 
in th6 Imusesof represeritatlvds and tbc laws are printed season after season, it T*ad rained balconies, huiled b:il- 
.ttlike in Gennau and Bnglishi If this emigration cuu^ (uinies. snowed balcoiiios, blown balconies, lliey could . 


* Korth Amsdea and the United States os th^ are. JLoadoii : 


r Viibllslud for^he author by Bradbury and Evans, Wlilteifriars, 
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ftcarcely have come into existence a tnoim disorderly 
manirer. . ‘ , t 

* This is th^ great fountain-head and focus of the 
carnival. But the streets in which the carnival is 
held being vi^lanily keplT by dragoons, it is necesrary 
for carriaii^s, in the first instance, to pass in line down 
another thoroughfare, and so come into the Oorso at 
the end remote from the Piaaaa del Fopolo, which is 
one of its terminations. Accordingly, we fell into the 
string of coaches, and for ^ine time jogged on quietly 
enough ; now crawling on at a very slow walk, now 
tfotting half-ra-dozeii yards, now backing fifty, and 
now stopping altogether, as the pressure in ftont 
obrig.id us. If any impetuous c^riage dashed out of 
the rank, and clattered foFward,sWith the wild idea of 
getting on faster, it was suddenly mot or overtaken hji; 
a,}trooper on horseback, who, deaf as his own drawa 
sword to all remonstrances, immediately escorted it 
back to the very end of the row, and made a dim 
speck in the remotest i)erspective. Occasionally we 
interchanged a volley of confetti witli the carriage next 
in fVont, or the carriage next behind ; but as yet, this 
ca][tturing of stray and errant coaches, by the military 
was the chief amusement. 

‘ Presiihtly we eanie into a narrow street, where, be- 
sides one line of earriages going, there was another line 
of carriages returning. Here the augar-plutns and the 
nosegays began to fly about pretty smartly ; and I was 
fortunate enough to observe, one gentleman, attired us a 
Greek warrior, catch a light-whiskered brigand on the 
nose (he was in the very act of tossing up a bouquet to 
a young lady in a first-floor window) with a precision 
that was much applauded by the bystanders. As this 
victorious Greek wa.s exehaiighig a facetious remark 
with a stout gentleman in a doorway — one-half black, 
and one-lialf white, as if he had been peeled up the 
middle— who had offered him his coiigratnli^tions on this 
achievemerit, he received aii orange from^a h<mse-top 
full on his left ear, and was much svrpriscd, not to say 
discomfited — especially as he was standing up at the 
time; and, in consequence of the <jarriage moving on 
suddenly at the same moment, staggered ignoininiously, 
and buried himself among his flowers. 

‘jSome quarter of an hour of this sort of progre^ss 
brought US to the Corso ; and anything so gay, so bright, 
2 Uid lively as whole scene there, it would be difficult 
to imagine. From lUl the innumerable balconies —from 
the remotest and highest, no less than from^thc. lowest 
and nearest— hangings of bright red, ’^bright green, 
brigfit blue, white, and gold, were fluttering in the 
brilliant sunlight. From windows, and from parapets, 
and tops of houses, streamers of the richest colours, and 
draperies of flie gaudiest and most sparkling hues, were 
floating out upon the street. The buildings seeif ed to 
have l^n literally turned inside out, and to have all 
their gaiety towards the highway. Shop-fronts were 
taken down, and the window^ fllV^d with company, like 
boxes at a shining theatre ; doors were carried their 
hinges, and long tapestried groves, hung with garlands 
of flowers and evergreens, displayed within ; buihlcrs* 
Bcafibldings were gorgeous temples, radiant in silver, 
gold, and crimson ; and in every nook and corner, fronr. 
the pavement to the chimnqy-tops, whero women’s eyes 
could glisten, there they daqped, and laughed, and 


wicket^ than the smartest boddices; Polish pelisses, 
stnuDed and fight as ripe gooseberries; tiny Greek 
''caps, all a'wr>^,.and clinging to tlie dark hair, Heaven 
knows Aow; every wild, quaint, bold, shy, pettish mad- 
cap fkneyShad its illtkstration \n a dress; and every 
fancy vaa as dead fi^gotten by owner, in the tumult 
of merriment, as if' three old aqueducts that still 
remain entire had brought Lethe into Borne upon their 
sturdy arches that morning. ^ 

4 *The carriages were now three abreast; in broader 
plaogs four ; often stationary for a long-time togethei^ 


always one dosomass of variegated brightness, showing 
the whole streetfiil, tbroogh . the storm of flowers, like 
flowers of a Uri^ gt6W& themselves.', In some, the 
horses wSre richly caparisoned in maghifibent trappings; 
in others they #ere decked firom head to tail wi^ 
flowing ribbons. Some were driven by coachmen witli 
enormous double faces* one face leering at the horses, the 
other cocking its extraordinary eyes into the' carriage, 
and both rattliog again, under the hail of sugitf^-plums. 
Other drivers were ajbtired as women, wearing long 
ringlets and no bonnet^ and looking more ridiculous in 
any real difficulty with the horses (of which, in such ^ 
concourse, there were a great many) than tongue can 
tell or pen describe. Instead of Sitting in the carriages, 
upon the seats, the handsome Homan women, to sec 
and to be seen the better, sit in the heads of the 
barouches at this time of general license, with their 
feet upon the cushions ; and oh the flowing skirts and 
dainty waists, the blessed shapes and laughing fkces, the 
free, good-humoured, gallant figures that ^eymi^ket 
There were great vans, too, full of handsome girls— 
thirty or more together perhaps — and the bro^sidcs 
that were poumi into, and poured out of these faiiy fire- 
ships, splashed the air with flowers and bonbons mr ten 
minutes at a time. Carriages, delayed long in one place, 
would begin a dclib(;ratc engagement with other car- 
riages, or with people at the lower windows ; and the 
spectators at some upper balcony or window, joining in | 
the fray, and attacking both parties, would empty down 
great hags of confetti, that descended like a cloud, and 
in an instunt made them white as millers. Still car- 
riages on carriages, dresses on dresses, colours on 
colours, crowds upon crowds, without end. Men and 
boys dingii.g to the wheels of coaches, and holding 
on behind, and following in their wake, and diving in 
among the iWrses’ feet to pick up 8(‘attered flowers to 
sell again ; maskers on foot (the drollest, generally) in 
fantastic exaggerations of court-dresses, surveying the 
throng through enormous eye-glasses, and always trans- 
ported with an ocstaoy of fove on the discovery of any 
particularly old lady at a window ; long strings of Poli- 
cinelli, laying about them with blown bladders at the 
ifiids of sticks ; a w'agonful of madmen, screaming and 
tearing to the life; a roachful of grave Mamelukes, 
with tlieir horse-tail standard set up in the midst; a 
party of gipsy- wonjon engaged in terrific conflict with a 
shipful of sailors ; u man- monkey on a pole, surrounded 
by strange animals with pigs’ faces and lions^ tails, 
carried under tiicir arms, or worn gracefully over their 
shoulders; carriages on carriages, dresses on dresses, 
colours oil colours, crowds upon crowds, without end. 
Not many actual characters sustained or represented, 
perhaps, considering the number dressed ; but the main 
pleasure of the scene consisting in its perfect good 
temper ; in its bright, and infinite, and flashing variety ; 
and in lits entire abandonment to the mad humour of 
the time— an abandonment so perfect, so contagious, 
so irresistible, that the steadiest foreigner fights up to 
his middle in flowers and sUgar-piums like the irildest 
Boman of them all, and thinks of nothing else till half- 
past four o’clock, when he is auddenly reminded (to 
his great regret) that this is not the whole bttsiqeM of 
bis existence, by hearing the trumpets sound, and Bering 
the dragoons begin to clear the street.’ 

Our author next describes the race — always an im- 
portant feature of the carnival. The horses, at a jj^iven 
signal, are started otf. * Down the live lane, the whole 
length of the Corso, they fly like the wtpd, rideries$, 
as all the world knows, with shining ornaments hpon 
their backs, and twisted in their 'plaited and 

with heavy little balls stuck fall of epikiSI[;.(di^rixng 
at their sides, to goad them on. 'Ttib 
trappings, and the rattling Jri . tKeirliooib^,^^ the 
hard atones; the dash and niry'of thrir. spew along 
the echoing street ; nay, the very ckondfi that are fhed 
— these noises are not^g to tbe* inaring of. thd 'ihhlri 
tude, their sluAits, the clap^g, of Ikqlr nahda ^ But it 
is soon over-HdmoBt instantanciouriy.^ 'Mdie cannon 
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lhake the town. The horsea liftre ,^uDgcd!:into the over fh)ml^ndou; fifteen or twenty IfTong,. by contre^i)^ 
carpeta put across the street to stop tliemt tbe goal ia nnd if he so nmcbtas look^ at Mrs li^vis» she invt^ 
reached ; the prisjM are won ^ihey are in pi«t, by riably cut him short by aay^g, ** Therg^ Oo<l blels the 
the poor Jewij^ .as a om&tVQipise for not ranniog foot-' man, don*t worrit me I I don't understand a word you 
races thenuielvee); and tnere is an end to that day's sky. and shouldn't if you was to tall^ll you was blade 
sport.’ in the face!” Mr Davis always bad a snpf^lbured 

Mr Pickens's impressions, iVom the numberless church- greatcoat on, and carried a groat green ummlk in his 
es atid tbdr contentsr^ictttres, and other decorations — hanc^ and had a slow curiosity constantly devouring ' 
are not .(kvonrable* The*Kngli8h common-sense seems him, which prompted him to do extraordinary things^ 
to bo everywhere a rebel The scene in and around the such as taking the covers off urns in tombs, and looking 
churohM is always the same— a mixture of respect and in at the aslies as if they were pickles— ^nd trading 
indecorum. * In one, a lady got up from her prayers out inscriptions with the ferrule of his umbrellsv and 
for a moment, to ofihr us her cord as a teacher of music; saying, with intense thoughtfulness, Here’s a B ydd 
and in another, a sedate gentleman, with a very thick sec, and there’s, an S ; and this is the way wo g^s on 
walking-staff, arose from his devotions to belabour his in ; is it?” His anti^arian habits occasioned hissing i 
dog, which was growling at another dog, and whose yelps frequently in the rear of theVist ; and one of the agonies 
and howls resounded through the church as his master' 5f Mrs Davis, and the party in general was au ever* ' 
quietly relapsed into his former train of meditation — 'present fear that Davis would be lost. This caused 
keeping his eye upon the dog at the same time, neverthc- rhem to scream for him in the strangest places, and at 
less.’ One thing everyAvhere present — ttte money -begging the moll improi)er serisons. And when he cAne, slowly 
box;! Even art has its ludicrous side. A flight of steps, emerging out of some sepulchre or other, like a peaceful 
leading to the church of Trinita del Monte, is the place Ghoulc, saying, ** Here 1 am ! ” Mrs Davis invariably 
of resort for the artists" models,’ and there tlicy are con- replied. You'll be buried alive in a foreign country, 
stantly waiting to be hired. * The first time I went up Davis, and it’s lai use trying to prevent you I ” ’ 
there, I could not conceive why the faces seemed fami- • — , 

and how came it to pass that they started up bel'orc me, IIUNDKW) ^ hAR.S AGO. 

in Home, in the broad day, like so man/ saddled and Tmk materials which we have hitherto derived from 
bridled nightmares? I soon found that we had made tlie Club-Books liavc belonged to the regions of poetry, 
acquaintance, and improved it, for several years, on the romantic fiction, or personal adventure. On the present 
walls of various exhibition galleries. There is one c>ld ociiasion we are led into a totally difllTcnt track, hy 
geiftleman, with long white hair and an immense beard, having our attention iHroctcd to a paper which affords 
who, to my knowledge, 1ms gone lialf throimh the caia- us the means. of estinuijing the progress made by Scot- 
lopue of tile Koyal Academy. Tliis is the VMiicrablc l.»nd in wealtli and prosperity during a period of two 
or patriarchal model. He carries a long stall', and centuries. In IC.'id, u report was prepared for the use 
every knot and twist in that staff I have seen faithfully of the governmcMit of Oliver Cromwell, of which the 
delineated intnimcrable times. There is another man, fbllowdng siA'cinc.t a(*count is given by the gentleman 
in a bine cloak, who always pretends to be asleep in the who pri*s(*ntid the work to tl'.e Bannatyne Club:--* Mr 
sun (when there is any), and who, 1 nAd not say. is Tucker, tiie author, was .^eot by the government of 
always very w ide awake, and very attentive to the dis- England for the purpose of introducing oriler into the ' 
position of his legs. This is the M:c /.er’ nkntt' modei, collection of the rcveimoa of excise ami customs, and 
There is another man, in a brown cloak, wdio Icaqp appointed one of the commissioner^' of the Scotch board. 

I against a wall, with his arms folded in his mantle, ami He appears to have possessed very eminent qualifica- 
i looks out of the corners of his eves, wliich arc just tions for a task wiiich, in the state of the country at 
visible beneath his broad slouched hat. This is the that time, must have been attended with great diffi- 


d!;into the I over firom Dondou’, fifteen or tweni 


vbycoutra«i), 


TRADE AND PUBLIC BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND 
TWO llUNDUEl) YEARS AGO. 

Tmk materials which wc have hitherto derived from 


assassin model. Tliere is another mnii, who constantly culties ; and he lias communicated tiie B^sult of his in- 
looks over his own shoulder, and is always going away, quirios and iicrsonal observation with great clearcess 
but never goes. This is the haughty, or scornful and nOilitr instliis report. It affords a comprehensive 
“ . view of all the details connected with the collection of 


As to Domestic Happiness, and Holy Eaniilios, 


tliey should como very cheap, for there are lumps of these taxes, and some account is given of every harbour 

them all up the steps ; and the t:ream of the thing is, and om‘k upon the coast to which vessels resorted at 

that they are all the falsest vagabonds in the w'orld, that time.’ ^ 

especially mode up for the purpose, and having no It is very clear that one ot the vital elements of a 
counterparts in Rome, or any other part of the habitable strong: orderly government must la* a full knowledge of 
globe.’ ■ ‘ 1^*® resources (ff the country — whether in the shapo of 

Wo conclude with a bit of true Bozzism, lihowing land, coiumerbe, industry, or accumulated capital. The 

that home is, after all. his proper field. Speaking of financier who calculaAs '*ie produce of any given tax 
his excursions in and around Uonie, he says he often must Wj well supplied with such information ; and it is 
encountered a company of English ; one Mr Davis, and in those countries where taxes aro levied rather as a 
a small circle of friend^, ‘ It w# impossible not to know badge of subjection than for the useful purposes of 


Mrs Davis’s name, from her being always in great re- 
quest among her party, and her party lieing everywhere. 


mvernnient, tiiat such knowledge is neglected* Oliver 
bromwclJ, and the able men by whom he was sur** 


During the Holy Week, they were in every part of roundwl, had A keen eye towards everything that was 
every scene of every ceremony. Eor a fortnight or thon)ughly useibl to tilt goyernineiit, and through the 
three weeks before it, they were in every tomb, and govyrnnlbnt to the community. His services •towards 
every church, and every ruin, and every picture gal- tiie purely utilitarian puriK)sd of preserving pked«,ye- 
lery i and I hardly ever observed Mrs Davis to be silent cords of the resouAies of the country, may not |peni 
for a moment Deep under ground, high iip in St very great in the eye of hero-i»orship 5 nay^ an Alusion 
Peter's, out on the Campagna, and string in the Jews’ to them may suggest a suwr about ‘ humdrum,' 05 ^ 
duarter. Bin Davis turned up all the same. I don’t ‘dry-as-dust;* but, nevertbeloss, tbere-Are many who 
tbit* she ever saw anything, or ever looked ift any- wUl be disixised to give more admiration to these efliwts 
tbliffii and she bad fldways lost something out of a straw than to his mcoiuprcnensiblo speeches. €ae of his 
hatS^hMUi, and was trying to find It, witli alt her darling nrojecte was ithe esUblislimeut of A general 
• might and main, among an immense quantity of Eug- system tliroughout England for the registration of land* 
lish halfpence, which lav, like sand's upon the sea-shore, H was precisely such ^ system as he found at work in 
at the bottom of it. there was u professional cicerone Jyjt^tland — a set of records in which bU operations re- 
waji ’ to tbe polrty (which had been brought garding land, whether relating to absolute canve^nde. « 



C«AWBt;KS’|^:;E0J[NBiP!6H 40 UBNAL, 


Of iti jumn sbboUl be. engrpwedk Ludlpir tells us 
a baffle be fought for tlCs prej^t/and how 
ne wis defeat^ hy the lawyers, or, as he Wd, * found 
the sons of !Zeraiah too strong for him.* He made a 
general valuatioif^f all the huids iu Scotland, for the 
purpose regulating the proportional allotment of ^;he 
land tax. At the Bestoration. it was, with most of the 
Protestor’s new projects, reyoked ; but it was fou^id so 
convenient an arrangement that the new government 
felt it esipedient afterwards to have recourse to it, and 
it was called the * valued rent* — being in fact the only 
valuation which has been made of the landed property 
irf Scotland, and, as such, still employed for purposes of 
taxaUon. . « 

}d!rTucker*8 report exhibits tof us one of these pro- 
jects fbr making the govcfliment acquainted with the 
resources of the country. We possess so few materialjl ' 
foV ascertaining the pecuniary means, the trade, and* 
the industrial liabits of our ancestors, tliat any such 
collection ft a valuable medium of comparing dur own 
state with theirs. In the seventeenth century, and in- 
deed down to a late period, the customs collected were 
not^ only on goods imported, but on those exported ; 
because it was supposed to be a crima'to provide our 
neigjibou«'s abroad with the valuable commodities which 
our artificers made and our husbandmen raised. Some 
of Mr Tucker’s eliicf difficulties arc in the devising 
means for enforcing the customs outwards — men being 
so naturally perverse, that when they created a copi- 
mudity for which a foreigner would pay them better 
than a native, they thought themselves entitled to sell 
it without paying a tax for the privilege of doing so. 
We shall give some examples of the customs* recemts 
reported by Mr Tucker, and compare tlicm with late 
results, llie ucuuunts arc staled in periods of four 
months. Taking three of these for the year ending in 
September, we find that the annual Incoirx'. of the 
custom-house at lAUth was L.233r). The corresponding 
sum for 1844 was L.63l,026. ’fhe amoivit raised in 
Dundee iu 1646 was L.50i ; in 1844*, it was L.42,737. 

• Those who have noticed the relative shipping of the 
two towns, l^eith and Dundee, may be astonished that 
there should at this day be such a differCMice in their 
customs* returns in favour of the former ; hut it must 
be remembered that the imports to Leith arc cliieily 
for the consumption of an affluent district, and thus 
consist of higlify-taxed articles — such as wine, spirits, 
groceries, Ae. ; wliile those of Dundee are ujuinly tor 
manufacturing use, and so consist of riw*'inaterials, 
paying duties comparatively small. To return to Mr 
Thicker. His statement of the customs collectt*d at 
Aberdeen sbowA an amount of L.ri73 ; in 1844, the cor- 
responding aqiount was L.76,259. Among the remark- 
able things, however, in this report, is the approach 
that seems to have been made by places now v^liolly 

' insignificant to rivalry with the principal seaports. 
Thus at Borrowstonuess, or, as it is contracted, Bo’ness, 
Tucker reports a collection^ of 1569 ; in 1843, tbo 
sum collected was L.8961 ; a great improveuf^ut on 
the immediately preceding year, when it was only 
L.3d27. Burntisland, which* is now merely a ferry 
harbour, collected a custom of L.413. With these 
we may contrast Glasgow, which, in 1656, produced 
L.554 ; in 1844, L.551,841. The small «old boroughs, 
which the steamboat travellei' sees Budded on the 
fringe of the coast of Fife, were in Mr Tucli^’s ^me 
eoq^def^Ue places,' and *he is at pains to enumerate 
fheij^ shippfdg. Thus we find thatcAnstruther had ten 
vessel#^ exactly the same jiumber as Dundee. Weipyss, 

• ^ow a village with fbur or five hundred inhabitants, 

nad alx vessel*; and its neighbour, Pittenweem, two. 


.but then the lowest in Glasgow was twelve, while th^ 
lowest in Kirkcaldy was thirty. It is alnoost unneces- 
sary to state that the twelve ships of Glasgow have 
now.increased to between three and four' hundred,- and 
that its tonnage of 1660 has increased to 58»478.. • 

Mr.Tncker gives us some curious pictures pf the state 
of tlie times. The method of collecting tbC nyenue of 
excise was by farming it out; that i|i, by. letting it tp 
the highest bidder, as turnpike tolls are let, apd a&ow« 
iug the tenant to make what he might of his bargain. 
A salaried collector generally gets a per oentage on the 
sum realised by him. It is at once pretty dear, that 
when a man gets the whole sum he collects, instead of 
such a proportion, he will be much more zealous in 
enforcing the law, and will eiideavour.to recover sums 
which the hired fiscal officer would give up as bad debts. 
'Hence farmers of the revenue have been in all ages 
proverbial as oppressors. When the members of a con- 
vivial party were telling their stories of murders and 
robberies, Yoltaife, who was called on to contribute his 
tale, said, ‘ There was once a farmer-general— you kflow 
the rest.* Tucker tells us precisely what we would 
expect, that there was great competition among the. 
local lairds and corporate bodies to obtain the lease of 
the excise, on jujcount of the power and consetiuence so 
bestowed on them. lie says, * The strong and fervent 
desires which partly the violence of some of the farmers, 
and partly an innate propensity and indination of being 
dcspotical, had kindled in many to farm their own coun- 
ties and burghs, increased the number of the proposers, 
and put an opportunity into tbo hands of the commis- 
sioners not only to make some iinpruvemcnt, but, after 
some time spent in treaty (in which they had much of 
trouble to wrestle with), to let the whole at the rates 
and rents mentioned in the account thereof hereafter 
following, iTtueli to the content and satisfaction of the 
shires and burghs generalLy, the shires of Mid-Lothian, 
Argyle, and Bute excepted, wliich remain to this day 
undisposed of by way of farm ; the former because of 
its vicinity to flie town of Edinburgh, and their tack ; 
and the latter in respect of the country itself, l)cing 
wholly liighlands, into which the commissioners did 
t^ke care to send one of their own countrymen, who 
returned as he went, without doing anything ; and after 
that, had some intentions of commissioning some officer 
of the nighest garrison. But there being some hopes 
given by the marquis that there should be somebody 
sent fn)m the country who sliould do the business, tlicy 
took bold of the opportunity of one related to the ()atiip- 
bells of that country, who at that time ofibred himself, 
and was convinced might be the person hintetl, and 
therefore waWed their former resolution, and gave him 
their commission ; who, with the assistance of his 
friends, did collect some L.30 ; but was afterwards, at 
his being in Isla, and when he was in the execution of 
his trust, stabbed in the shoulder by one of his coun- 
trymen, lied thereupon into Ireland, and hath for 
some time lain under the cure of chirurgeons, and at 
my coming away continued so, languishing without any 
hope of recovery.’ 

A vain eflbrt had be||i made to separate the mbre 
right of demanding and collecting the money ftom t^at 
of enforcing payment hy process of law. It was thpu^t 
that it woidd be more just and conciliatory to give the 
latter functions to some fixed judicial body. It was in 
the end necessary to ^let tlie farmers loose,* $8 Mr. 
Tucker vividly expresses it, on the people. 
commissioners could very much have wished, theyxols^i 
have found so plentiful a choice of fiuimerf, as tba$ it 
might have been within their power to have made ^1^ 
tion of the best qualified, related, and subatential^est'. 


Bmmtialai^ had seven vessels ; Dysart four ; and Kirk- of theft ; but an inevitable necessi^ cas^g thMh 
caldy, stitt^li' flourishing places mough not proportion- some determinate persons, they had p 

ally so itiltineiit as. it was, had <^elve. OlMgow had do than to consider of the best way ot ptocSedifigr^ac* 


ally so itiltineiit as. it was, had <^elve. Glasgow had 
precisely the same number. The tonnage seems to have 
been diitribated between thesis places witii tolerable 

S uaiity. The hiflpit in Olasgow was one hundred and 
ty, while the highest* lit KhrseaUty was one hundreds 


do than to consider of the best way pr(k^66di%ac- 
cording to the juncture of things; and therefore, duly 
weighing as well the quality ci the; foHner, fA Mirihg 
a regard to tiiq.pmpGr and (if ifte and 

finding part of the flurmera am not ac« 










Attainted either with the thing, jierMna, or pUoevhiiid tiaelr ^rknien heing the i rt# ; '^mly thig^^ 

the rest Sooti» andjfii tide resp^ more ^nlttfied And the pertos llMetondkke 6jd»riet» 
Icsshbnoxioinr/biitneimUyiigidefaictoii^'eptt^ sole (hr what was made; aiH pntf 1he9^\^t*th^ 

private <ittan^ ^aebht^ts iih^ colour or pretext may be proceeded against according to thela^r i udthtW 
of public emplcymehV w mdst of them genmlly dtotinetion, theycliallengeaii^domt91h0in)^0t%m 
Btrangera to t&O particular work in which they enga^d. beiifg liable ; and that, if yet they Inost rema^ 

And CNmatdi^ing tritibal the people on the other side, sible, thaVthey ought to be so for no more^tmm come 
throUfiSi poverty and an innate habit of their own, to into jiheir girnels, as not knowing what else or nro^ 
be cm«; obstinate, oUmorous,' and prone to apprehend was made at any time at their pans. And to it jquii^ 
every action an oppression or injury, and again to repel an account, or anything else of the workmen-^who* 
both either with noise or force. For prevention, there- besides their infinite poverty and misersfbleness, are 
fore, of any provocations that might happen to he given, (were it not a breach of cliarity) to be esteemed ratirer 
either by the indiscretion or violence of the fanners, brutes than rationals^-Vas a tiling altogether impol«> 
and to leave the people masters of their own peace and sible, nor «ver can be reputed so mucli as probable by 

* .i. ..... 1.^ X It.. ..‘1.1 JLI .. m • , * 


(luiet, tiie commissioners did resolve to reserve the judi- any who have ever b»i either the persons or the pfSocis $ 
cial part in themselves, and to give the farmer only the and as it was not to ne etfdbtod in any manner of way 
collective power ; which was done accordingly. * Wiiatsoevcr, without the appointing of some person 

* Of this, observation was soon made by some of the ^ight and day to attend every particular pan when4t 
most intelligent sort of people, and by them infused was boiling, by which the charge would certainly have . 
into the rest which mode a general di^dciency in every been greater than the receipt, so the officer# could not 
one.^ Very few, or none, w'ould pay any money, suffer meet with, or discover half the salt that was sold, in 
any distress, or obey any sunnnons ; insomuch that the respect the same was sold, delivered, and carried away 
commissioners were enforced to retract their former re- always in the night, insomuch as none, or seldom gny 
solution, Aud to let tiie farmer loose to the full execu- notice could at siny time be had or taken of the same ; 
tioii of all the powers and authorities of tlic several acts or if there were, not without the danger or I#zar^ of 
and ordinances, but against and upon such only as some mischief to ensue thereupon.* 
should refuse to give due obedience ; that so they might 


have a just sense that the commissioners did still re- 
tain, and should have continued, their first tenderness THE BEAR- CHASE, 

towards them, had they not been enforced to depart souvknir of an old uunteb. 

from it, not out of any levity or inclination in them- ^ ^ 

selves to vex or disquiet the people, hut from the just [Fromthol-rencii.l 

neeussity they had of compelling them to submit to, and On# evening, a short time after the battle of Fontenoy 


comply with, the laws of excise. ^ (1745), a group of the Jiing's body-guard Mras congre- 

*The cause of the people’s obstinacy and ti»c coin- gated near the Latona basin, at Versailles, listening to 
missioners* lenity being at once taken awaj^ every one, two of their number discussing a subject which at that 
acted by bis fear and the expectstion he had of suffer- p(»riod was rarely a matter of controversy in military 
ing the penalties of the law, began to provi<le for his circles. * 

own pe.'ice and security, by ii timely conformity, and so ‘ Kefuse .a4luel after a pubV.c affront!* exclaimed the 
made way for the more' easy and vigoruds carrying on tallest of the Bju'Jtkers, whose bronzed features were 


of things in the future.* 

Nothing is known of Mr Tucker’s private history. 


rendcriHl almost ferocious by a thick reii mustache ; * it 
is a stain tliat all the waters of the deluge vrould not 


He wa.s app.arently an able and judicious man, and In| wash away.* 

composition is lively and expressive. As a s|K>ciinen of ‘ I repeat, Monsieur do Malatour,* replied the other 
his 8iniilics-.-lie speaks of * how mneli an act of inad- in a calm, polite tone, * that there is more true courage 
visedness it must needs be estconied in any that should in refusing than in accepting a duel. What is more 
adventure to frame a vest or garment for a btKly, whose (M)inmon tliari to yield to passion, envy, •or vengeance ; 
measure had never yet l)een taken, without viewing it :ind what more rare than to resist them? •Therefore 
in its parts and dimensions.* May we infer from this it is a virtuesw'heii exhibited at the price of public 
that Mr Tucker was brought up to the honourable pro- opinion ; for what costs notliing, is esteemed as worth 


fession of making garments ? 

We shall conclude witfi a curious and very distinct 


I nothing.* 

*A marvel! 


iMonsicur d’Argentre, I would advise, 


notice of the state of the salt manufactories in Scot- if over the king gives you the command of a company, 
land, the social condition of the persons employed, and to hiyr^e engraven on the sabres of the soldiers the 


the method in which their business was conducted. 

* The proprietors or possessors of the pans are usually 


coninfandmcnt — “ Thou shah do no wiMrrfipr.”* 

‘ And vrlicrcforc not ? His majesty would liave better 


called masters, and the workmen, who actually labour servants, and^tho country fewer jdundcrers, if we had 
in and about these pans, arc termed makers, who re- in our regiments morc^olffiers and fewer bullies. Take, 
ceive no certain salary or wages from those masters of as an fcamplc, him with whom you seem so much in- 
theirs, but do contract, upon receiving such a quantity censed : has ho not nobly avengeil what you call an 
of coal, to make and return the master such a quantity affront by taking, witli his own hands, an enemy’s 
of salt as be agreed upon betwixt them ; tiie over- colours, while your knaves most likely formed a prudent 
plus (whatever it is) that is made remaining to them reserve behind the baggage?* 

for their pains, which they usually sell to cadgers, * Cowards tifcmsclves have their moments of courage.' 

♦ And the brave also Iheir moments of fear.* 


for their pains, which they usually sell to cadgers, 

and otiier poor people, who carry the same about in 

creels on horseback, or otherwise, up and down the ‘ The Kpression is not that^of a gentleman.’ • 
country, for the expense and consumption thereof. *It is That of Ahnisicur dc Turenne, whose family 
The other,' vrhich is the master’s, is laid up in his equalled cither of Sirs, and who avowed that hctwas 
gim^ or stores, and for the most part sent out after- not exempt from such mornerAs. Everybody hits hdard 
woi^ in great > parcels either for England, or some of bis conduct to a braggadocio, who boasted in his pram 
itoigii 'parts beyond the seas. This being tha man- senco that jie had never known fear.* He suddenly 
iier.'knd'p]faotiae'of the salt-works in these parts, and passed a lighted cand]^ under yie speaker^nose, who 
the bbtleelpi^ '^ the better keeping and framing an instantly drew back his head, to the great Amusement 
nccounh ealiing upon those masters to make weekly of the Wstanders, wli^ laughed heartily at this singular 
•entry* of what salt was made at their pans, they refuse inode of testing the other’s assertion.* . 
the w&pg th^r^f *; dispute the letter of the act ; con- * None but a marshal of Fran(!e had dared to try such 
c^idg the* chief acrujAe^ and granting that indeed the a pleasantry. To our subject, sir. I maintw that ypuf 
makers wefe Bahle,' hut ^at they, being no such, and friend is k coward, and yo u— —* 

^ ^ • • I 


t OHXmBEBS«S EaPINBt3lfeH JOimijAL. ^ 

* AndJ[ B’Arge&tr^, bia eyes dashing, during the campaign just commenced. Tliat mometg; 

his lipa flrjnly compreaaeA ^ had arrived ; and for iiia noble conduct in taking the 

* Holla,' gentlemen!* exdlaimed a third*party, who, English colours at the battle of Fontenoy, he received 
owing to Uie warmth of the argument, had joined the the cross of St Louis from the king’s own hand on the 
group unporceivCd. * This is my affair,* said he to field, the eulogium of Marshal Saxe, and a redoubled 
Monsieur ^*Argentrc| holding his arm ; then turning to enmity on the part of Be Malatour. 

his adversary, added^* Monsieur do Malatour, I am at The first care of the young naron on arriving at his 
your orders.* « estate was to call his major-domo, an -old and fiuthful 


‘ In that case, after you, if necessary,* said D’Argeiitre, servant 


The first care of the young naron on arrivbig at his 
estate was to call his major-domo, an -old and fiuthful 


with his*usual calmness. 


* By my Honour you charm me, gentlemen ! Let us I shaking him by the hand. 


I have business of thee, my master,’ said he, cordially 


‘ One moment,* replied tiie new comer, who, young 
us h^wBs, wore the cross of Wt Ltmis. • 

‘ Wo remarks. Gentlemen, hasjRn.* 

‘ Too great haste in such cases evidences less a con- 
tempt for death than an anxiety to get rid of bLs^ 
pfiantom.’ 

, ‘ I listen, sir I* ^ * 


* Speak, nionseigneur,* replied the pareur, who was 
deeply attached to his young lord : * you know the old 
hunter is yours to his last drop of blo^.* 

‘ 1 never doubted it, my old friend. Bid yoU receive 
my letter from Paris?* 

' Yes, sir ; and those gentlemen, your comrades, will 
have some work before them.’ 

* Are there bears a]ready on the heights then ?’ asked 


* Monaiemr (rArgentre just now stated tfiat the VUletreton, extdhding bis hand in tho diTOction of^oiie 
bravest have tiieir moments of fear. Witliout taking as of the lofty peaks, whose summit, covered with snow, 
serious Ids anecdote of Monsieur do Turenne, I shall glittered in tlie morning sun. 

achkthat, with the exception of the difference that exists * Five in all — a complete wi^nape— father, mother, and 
between muscles and nerves, the coiira^ of the duellist children ; besides an old bachelor, whom the Spaniards 
is m*>re an affair of habit than of principle ; for it is the have driven to this side.* 

natural state of man to love iM»ace, if not for the sake ‘Xii less than a wock we shall go in pursuit of tliem. 
of others, at least for lumsolf. Do you wish uie to Do 3 'ou know, pareur, some of my comrades are rather 
prove it?* rough sjuirtsmen: there is one of them who is able to 

‘ Enough, sir : we arc not here to listen to a sermon.’ snuff a candle with a pistol at twenty paces.* 


* Yet a moment. Here is my proposition : we arc 
all assembled this evening prevwjus to our leave of ab- 
sence: I invite you, then, as also these gentlcnieu jire- 


‘ Easier, perhaps, than to snuff a bear at four,* replied 
the old mail laughing. 

* That is wliat 1 Ridd also. But as 1 should wish to 


sent, to a bear-hunt on iny estate, or rather amongst aiie judge for myself of his prowess, you must place us to- 
pnicipices of Glat, in the East<*rn Pyrcnec-s. You arc gether at tli(i. 8 ame post — at the bridge of Maurc, for in- 
very cxjierfc, Monsieur do Malatour — you c»un snuff a staiico.’ 

candle witli a pistol at twenty paces, and you have no ‘ Hum!* stiid the pareur, scratching his earj * it would 
equal at the small-sword. Well, I shall place you be- better please me to have you elsewhere.* 
fore a bear, acd if you succeed — 1 do not even say in ‘Why?’ 

lodging a bull in bis bead, but merely in llrMig upt»n him * Beeause, to^gnard this post, a man ought to be in a 
•—I shall submit immediately after m<',ct you face to state of grace, for he will be between two deatUs — the 
* face with any weapons you clioose to name, since it is bears and tin* precipice.* 


only at that price I am h) gain your good opinion.* 

* Are you playing a comedy, :dr?* 

* Quite the contrary. And I even rept:at that this ex- 


‘ F know the one, and do not fear the other ; thanks to 
Moiir lessons.* 

‘ 1 am sure of that. But, with your leave, 1 should like 


treme haste showR more the courage of the nerves, tlian to guaid the bridge myself.* 


of the true courage arising from principle.’ 

‘ What guarAuee have I, should 1 accept your propo- 
sition, that you will not again endeavou% to evade 
me?’ • 

‘ My wort?, sir ; which I take all my rornrades to wit- 
ness, and place under the safeguard of tlieir honour.’ 


‘ You are sure, then, that the beiirs will pass that 
way?’ 

* Sure-— yes ; but quite sure- -no. Recollect that they 
arc sullen and prudent beasts, which never confide their 

I x>Ian of route to any one.* 

* It is agreed on. I shall guard the bridge with my 


There run througii his auditory such a buzz of ap- comrade. Kow, go and liave the trackers ready.’ 
probation, that De Malatour, though with a bad grace, ‘ Very well, very well,* murmured tbie pareur as he 
was obliged to accede to the arrangement it wa|^theii rctinui ; ‘ I shall havo xny eye on liim.’ 

« agreed that, on the Ist of September, all present should Eight days afterwards, all those invited, not exwpt- 
assemblo at the Chateau du Clnt. ^ ing Malatour — ^who, despite the delicate 

• Whilst the young lord of the manor is making the attentions of the host preserved a cold reserve — were 
necessary preparations for tlieir reception, we slmll ex- assemblpd at the chateau. The magnificent grandeur 
plain the accusation of which he was the object yet of the I’yrcnees, their shining summits relieved against 
which had not branded hini with any^ mark of disgrace the blue sky of Spain, w^as ah unlooked-for pleasure to 
•i among a class of men so punctilious on the p(;int of the greater number of the guests, who for the most paikt 
iionour. « belonged to the rich and fertile plains of the interior. 

*1116 young Baron do Villetreton, in entering amongst The morning following their arrival, a body of 


the gentlemen who formed the liouscho]^! guard of the trackers and scouts, provided with all manner of dis- 
king of France, carried with ifim principles wdiich ro- cordant instruments — trumpets, saucepans, drains^* iSlfC. 
mained Jincorrupted amidst all the frivoliti^ of •one &c.“-were assembled under the walls of 'tho chateau, 
of the. licentious courts in Europe. Such, how- with the pareur at tbeir head ; while by his side atood 
eyely is the charm of virtue, even ni the midst of vice, the raandrin, who proudly guarded a doaeti bMrge 
thal his exemplary concFhct had nut only gained him tiffs, held in leash by his vigorous helper^ youag 
esteem of {^is officers, and the friendship of his com- luiron and his friends, armed with carabinea and bunt- 
panions, but had attracted the attention of the king him- ing-knjves, bad scarce^ appeared, wheat byA 
self. One done among ^iscomrailes, Monsieur de Mala- the pareur. the whole troop moved sfienfiy ' xqvW^^. ; 
tour, tool^ umbrage at this gene^ favour, and, on the The dogs themselves seemed to understand Rtd ffUpM- 
uccasion of some trifling exjiresBiou or gesture, publicly atice of this movement ; and nothing was bsai^^blut the 
. insulted him. • ViUetreton reftised to challenge him, as confused tramp of feet, blending witjb tbelndseof the * 
L. being contrary his principles! but determined that distant torrent, or, at Intervals^ the cty^fsomd belated 
',{lhis seeming cowardice, in not fighting a '^l-known night-bird flylhg heavily homeward in the doubtfixl 
duelliaf, should be led^med by some actibu of eclaf gammer of the yet unopened day. 







CHAMBEHS^i^lKBUBSH JOUAKAt. 
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As the party wadwd the crest of the novntaSh erln^ 
immediately overhupg the chateau, the flwt rayi of the 
eun breaking frpm the east jriape^ on the summit of 
the Pyrenees, apd suddenly ffluminatlog the lan^oa^t 
disooTOKd heneath them, a deep cow^ wrth 

majestio idne^trees, vrhioh munnuted in the fresh breeze 
of the morning. . , . « 

Opposite to them, the foaming waters of a cascade 
fell Ibr eome hundreds of feet through a cleft which di- 
vided the mountain from the summit to the base. By 
one of those caprices of nature which testify the pri- 
mitive convulsions of our globe, the chasm was sur- 
mounted by a natural bridge — the piles of granite at j 
each side being joined by one immense flat rock, almost j 
seeming to verify the fable of the Titans ; for it appeal^ I 
impossible that these enormous blocks of stone could ] 
have ever been raised to such an elevation by human 
‘ agency. Sinister legends were attached to the place ; 
and tno mountaineers recounted with terror that no 
hunter, with the exception of the pareur, had ever Ix'eii 
posted at the bridge of Maure without bo<M>ming the 
prey of either the bears or the precipice. But the 
pareur was too good a 'Christian to partake of this ridi- 
culous prejudice : ho attributed the fatality to its real 
cause — the dizziness arising from llic sight of the bears 
and the precipice combined, by destroying the hunter s 
presence of mind, made his aim iinste.ady, and his death 
the inevitable coriscqiujni^i'. 11c could not, liowevcr, al- 
together divest himstdf of fears for his young master, 
who obstinately persevered in his intention of occupying 
tlie bridge with Ins antagonist. . , • i 

After placing the baron’s companions at jiosts which 
he considered the most advantageous, the pareur re- 
joined his men, and disposing them so as ^ encompass 
the • valley fiujing the cascade, commanded, the utmost 
silcuco to be preserved until they should hear the first 
bark of his dog. At that signal tiie mastiffs were to be 
unleashed, the instruments sounded, ami all to move 
slowly forward, contracting the circle as they approuchcil 
the cascade. These arrangements being iinuie.^the 
pareur and his dog, followed by the mandriu alone, dis 
appeared in the depths of the wood. , , * - 

For some minutes the silence had remained unbroken, 
when suddenly a furious barking comincuced, acconi- 
panied by low growling. Fach prepared his arms ; the 
instruments sounded ; and the mastiffs being let loose, 
precipitated themselves pell-mell in the direetioii of the 
struggle. Their furious barking was soon corifoumicd 
with the cries of the hunters and the din of tin, instru- 
ments, mingled with the formidable growling of the 
bears, making altogether a hideous concert, which, roll- 
ing along the sides of the valley, was repeated by the 
distant cohoes. At this moment the young baron re- 
garded his companion, whose countenance, though pale, 
remained calm and scornful. , i 

‘ Attention, sir,^ said he in a low voice. The bears 
are not far from us ; let your aim be true, or else 
‘Keep your counsels for yourself, sir I’ 

•Attention!* repeated Villetreton, without seeming 
to notice the surly response — ‘be approaches !* 

Those who were placed in front of the cascade, seeing 
the animals directing their course to the bridge, cried 
from all parte, ‘Look out, look out, Villetreton I* But 
the breaking of branches, followed by the rolling of 
loosened stones down the precipice, liad already given 
wanting of the animal’s near approach, hlalatour be- 
came deadly pale ; he, however, held his carabine firmly, 
in the atetude of a resolute hunter. 

A bear ot length appeared, with foaming mouth ana 
glaring at times turning as if he would fain 
strugmetrith his pursuers ; but wlien he saw the^ridge, 
his only of .escape, occupied, he uttered a fearful 
mWMtnd raising himsdf .on his hind legs, was rushing 
on oitf two h'dufcers, when a ball struck him in the fore- 
head; apd befell dead at their feet ^ 

Malatteir cdnvulsivefr grasped his g^n—heh^ K*- 
come completely powerless. Suddenly new ones, louder 
' sAid idore pressing, were heard. 

i • • 




•Firet fire! ho te on yout* dlrii& the^pa^i^, wiio 
appeared unexpecteuly, pal& and 'agitated,; !& gttfi 
his shoulder, but afraid to Ire, lett he*ahoii|a hit his 
master. * am 

The latter, perceiving hU^agitatian, turned rotihd a 
it was indeed time. On the other tide of ^eibrtdge,' a 
bear, much larger than the first, was in the act of mal^. 
ing titc final rush. Springing backward, he seized 


carabine of his petrified companion, and lodged its opn- 
tents in the animars breast ere ho could (eaca theip^ 

He rolled, in the death-struggle, to where they stood.- 
All this w'as the work of an instant. The knees of thp 
hardy old pareur shook with emotion at the escape or 
bis young\naster ; as for Malatour, his livid pallets, 
and the convulsive ^uddeging of his limbs, testified 
the state of his mind. 

• ‘Take your arms,* said the young baron, quickly 
replacing in his hands the carabine ; ‘hero are our 
comradqp— they must not see you unarmed; andf 
pareur, not a wwd of ali this.* 

‘Look!’ said he to his companions as they gathered 
around, pointing to the monstrous beasts — * one to each. 
Now, Monsieur Ac Malatour, 1 wait your orders, and 
am ready to give the satisfaction you require.* 

The latter uuule no reply, but reached out nis l«nd, 
which Villetreton cordially shook. 

That evening a banquet was given to celebrate tbe 
double victory. Tmvards the end of the repast a toast 
to ‘tlie vaiKpiishers* was proposetl, and immediately 
accepted. TMonsieur (VArgentre, glass in band, rose to 
pledge it, when Malatour, also rising, held his arm, 
exclaiming — ‘ To the sole vanquisher of the day I — to 
0111 * noble host! It was he alone who killed the two 
and if, ‘througli* his generosity, 1 have allowed 
tiie illusion to last so long, it was simply for this rea- 
son : the affront which I gave him w'as a public one — 
the reparation ought to be public likewise. I now de- 
clare, tiuit Monsieur dc? Villetreton is the bravest of tlie 
brave, and fliat shall ma’i stain it towards all and 
against all.’ ,, 

‘ This time, at least, T shall not take up your gaunt- ^ 
let-,* saiil Monsieur d’Argentrc. l 

‘ There’s a hi.ive young man ! ’ cried the pareur, whom 
his master had admitted to his table, and wlio endea- 
voured to coneeal a furtive tear. ‘ Nothing could better 
prove to me, sir, tliat, with a little expejience, you w-” 
lie as calm in the presence of bears, as you arc, I a 
sure, in th» face of an enemy.’ * 


kvill 
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GOSSIP FllOM LONDON. • 

^ra3f 1846. 

Lonuon is now at its busiest. Exeter Hftl is scarcely 
ever t:ool, so rapidly does one public-meeting fallow 
another ; and at various dinner parties, wdierever you * 
go, there are* lots of country friends, all come up on 
erram^ of business, thaftty, or curiosity. I do not, 
howe>* r, see many novelties in the wray of shows. One 
of the prettiest of tlic season is a panorama of Constan- 
tinople, a visit to which realises, to .a w’onderful degree, 
that great and interesting city. Those interested in the 
colony of New Zealand have an opportunity of seeing 
mueh t(» pleas? them tat the Egyptian Hall, where, 
besMes'V large number of excellent views, talren by an 
artist oirthe spot, tlicre are a tew live chiefs ah appro- 
priate costume. ’Iiiesc, and other sights of tljemrdi- 
nary class, yield in uttractive^icss to that marvel of art, ^ 
‘London by moonlight,’ at the Colossquni, in tbe j 
gents Park. The panorama of * London bv day* con- 
tinues to be shown fc the sifme establi Auent ; tho 
view' at night being ef tended, as I understand, in front 
of it The chann of the night scene ponsiate in tho 
skyey aud atmospberio eflecte. Tho if oon is an 
ingly wHl-got-up moon, only a leetle too green in toge ^ 
und the stars Jwiukle just as real stars are in ^hshit 


ofdoin^. Th^ illusion* is helped by ^eTihratarjr spark- 
Ung ^ the moeiibeams in the Thames, with occasional 
flashes of ‘lightning, the r<Kr of thunder, and an ima- 
ginary shower, that almost teakes you feel for your 
umbrella. What a peltlnsf rain they seem to be getting 
down there in St Paurs churchyard! The shower 
having passed, the sky brightens up, and thin fleecy 
clouds, slowly sweeping across the moon, seem to dis- 
solve in^ air, aiid ate Imt This part of the illusion is, 
on the whoje, done with good effect, by means, as I 
imagine, of a magic lantern. The pleasure of the spec- 
tacle would doubtless be much enhanced if the people 
who go to look at it would hold their peace, or 6i)eak 
only in a whisper •, instead of whiph, you lidar a dozen 
voices roaring out, ‘ Yes, thi#re is fly shop, and the very 
lamp in the window!’ * I cannot make out where I am.* 

* Don’t you see that is Christ's Hospital, and that thOi 
'Barnes over there?’ * Oh la ! how beautiful — how very 
f Wee I* ‘ "Vyell, I never !’ — and so on. A hint from the 
manager to keep silence would be well directed but as 
it raiglit 1^ considered unconstitutional, John and Mrs 
Bull TTould probably lodge a ])rotcst, and speak louder 
than ever, ‘ if only to vex ’em,* 

There bus been nothing very rchiarkablo doing 
anioagst^be booksellers this spring. One is tempted to 
suspect that there is now a dearth of great men in all 
departments. England, like an ill-kept shop, seems to 
bo at present out of first-class goods. It has no great 
statesmen, great authors, great actors, great pliiloso- 
pliers, or great anybody — except in tlieir own estima- 
tion. Out of the universal dulness the tine arts seem 
to bo struggling. There is .a marked improvomeiit in 
pictorial art. The exhibition of the Koyal Acadcifty, 
opened in May, is unquestionably anioiig the best 
which has yet taken place. There arc fewer indif- 
ferent pieces, and more of a superior order, tlian T have 
observed at any previous exhibition. pictures 

considered most successful arc tliosc of Mnlready, 
Landseer, lloberts, Stanfield, and C!X)per.‘' 'rUerc are 
some capitiil portraits, among which are a few good 
.‘ones by Scottish artists, Mr ^Vntsoll Gordon still bear- 
ing the palm. In sculpture, I would particularise a 
statue of Eve by Marshall, and tliu statue of the late 
David Hare of Oahmita, a person wlio distinguished 
himself as an advocate for education in India. 

Talking of the fine arts, 1 hear that Scotland is shortly 
to be illustrated by a series of engravings, as numerous 
and splendid as those in Koberts’s inagiiificci t >vork on 
Egypt and Palestine — the whole to be acc6mpanicd with 
descriptive letterpress. For this gigantic enterprise— 
ufhlertakeu unitedly by an Edinburgh and Tjondon 
pubUshtug house — Mr iloberts, among other artists, is 
secured. ^ lie itis stipulated, T am ti)ld, to execute all the 
flue old ^abbeys and catiicdrals, forty in number, ,froin 
t-the Borders to Kirkwall; and, 1 believe, may be ex- 
proteil in the north with iiis sketch-book some time 
in the approaching summer pr qutuiim. 1 augur the 
better for this scheme, in as Tar as I happen to^know 
that it is accordant with an old and cordially-cherished 
wish on the part of Iloberts. 

Still talking of art — what a great improvement has 
latterly taken place in London street-architecture. 
houses arc now reared iu that bald, commonplace style 
SO common in the reign of George 1I(. A taste bus 
sprung up for the rich Italian or Elizabethan yuodels, 
with go<^ cornices and balconies. Some fair sj/icim^us 
of this renqissance are observable at. the new^openings 
into^Lehrester Square, and in the junction between Ox- 
fora Street and Holborn. ^ I do not, however, besides 
'^lese, m any qthcr works in progress for the improve- 
metit of the denser parts of the metropolis. Every one 
acknowledj^ that the Metropolitan Improvement Com- 
knissiqn is,a vety sorry affair ; ju^ as somnolent as any 
, corporation needs to be. One could almost wish for a 
year or two of a smart despotism, to make things aflect*^ 
the general wqjfare jog on a little faster ! ’ ^ 

«. I observe that tho wooden pavement, of which so 
said a few years ago, will not answer. Ini some^ 


places it is worn into great hollows, and at others is iif 
the course of removal, stone resuming its place. The 
great objection to this species of pavement, is its dlp- 
periness for thd horses in wet weatlior. Wearing smootj)! 
by friction, and getting filled up in the seams, it pre- 
sents a smooth polished surface, on which the poor 
animals may be said to skate rather than ran, every 
foot sliding in advance of the part on which it happens < 
to fall. To obviate tins serious defect, the wooden 
pavement of Regent Street has been lately covered with 
small broken stones, and is ndw a kind of macadamised 
floor. Tliis may answer to a certain extent; but it 
must be considered a virtual abandonment of wooden 
pavement. Stone, stone 1 nothing but the hardest stone 
will do for the paving of this trafflcful city 1 everything 
•else being soon ground to butter. The plan adopted for 
laying down stone where w'ood is taken up seems excel- 
lent The stones arc narrow— not more than three inches 
across the face, and of perhaps a foot in length. They 
are set like bricks on edge, the tliin face uppermost ; 
and arc well bedded and united on a solid level basis 
with finely -slaked lime. The causeway so formed re- 
sembles a wall lying on its back, and presents a firm 
and equal resistance. As the stones are small, tho 
noise and jolting are less felt than on the old broad 
courses. I believe, after all, that the mode of causeway- 
ing with small stones in tho manner described will finally 
prove to be in all respects the best. 

The prodigious throng of omnibuses through the 
streets sciims to me ever on the increase, and every 
year the limits of the sixpenny rides are extending. In 
one direction you may iiow^ tran-l seven or eight miles 
for sixpence. At tlic same time, the thoroughfare of 
passengers b/ tho steamboats on the Thames is also in- 
creasing and cheapening to a wonderful degree. The 
other day 1 went from Hungerford market to London 
Bridge for a penny! Sucli is now the veritable fare 
charged at least by some of the boats. ITiere are 
eleven, I am told, flying up and down tho Thames at 
this^rate between Westniinster and London bridges. 
Judgingfroin the crowd in which I formed a \inlt, tliese 
penny fares will turn out not a bad speculation. The 
clliVcn vessels are s.*iid to make thirty-two trips per 
hour, or three hundred and twenty trips in the day, 
whicli, talking forty as the average number of passengers 
each journey, will make a total of 12,800 daily, or L.53. 
The sixpenny boats, of wliich several passed us, seemed 
to be scarcely aifcetefl by the opposition ; such is the 
immensity of the human stir in Xjoiidoii. 

The very extraordinary desire lately manifested for 
all sorts of ancient ornament has given rise to various 
inventions ; supply in this, as in every thing else, follow- 
ing close on demand. I shall refer only to articles of 
the carved-wood species. By tho first invention to l)e 
noticed, leather is substituted for wood. The leather, 
being reduced in a steam trough to a tenacious pulpy 
substance, is forced, by a combination of hydraulic and 
pneumatic pressure, into a metal mould, Imllowed out 
according to the requited design. When removed from 
tho mould, and dried, the leather, now in shape, pos- 
sesses a fine brown hue, resembling ancient carved' 
walnut woovl, and is as sharp in outline os if fl^sh from 
the knife of the carver. Tlie objects produced by this 
curious process arc very beautififl, and are of, many 
varieties. Book-covers, card-cases, mouldings for li- 
braries, ornaments for the roofs of apartments, and pic- 
ture and mirror frames, are among the articles for which ^ 
the invention is adapted. The whole of the decorations 
of a cabinet, nine feet by seven, lately constructed Ibr 
her Majesty, were of tide klhd of etkmped leather. 
When a mould of any design is cut, any phiodto of , ' 
impressions can of coutee he takefl at a coiflpar|iiti^l^> 
small cost. . ^ 

The invention which m‘ay1)e next adteiM 
jfists in stamping wood witii'a hut ihetal 'ntcfttld,'aiid so 
burning it into the required fbtm. is not so 

great as to chador destroy the wbbd during ’the'brooess. 
When the mould is withdrawn, it lei^ a dark, half- 




]»urnt surface, being scraped off, a fine Vown sh^, and all other, requisite ^pliaocos^ « To each\ka- 
antique tinge is .found to remain. Tjhero is, however, chine there is one operator, and so slxnpleiitn his dutl<^s, 
a iwrtain want of sharpness in the which must that an ord^ry carpenter %iU become JiprcAdeiift in^ 

be giveii by a caTTiPt tool ^ith hand labour. Anykind few days, n was with no ordinary degteec^eafqre that 
in old' carting can be ye^ nicely and cheaply imitated 1 visited the establishment of Me 8 sra 4 Paylor,' Wuliams, 
by this .plan.. For backa of chairs, lids of boxes, door ana Jordan, Belvidere Hoad, lAmfietb, where a' number 
panels, wooden mouldings of all kinds, and so on, it is of these carving machines were busy at ^orl^tiie whqle 
admirable. Suppose you see a fine old carved door, of mo^il by a powerful steam-engine. Mr Joi^m l^dly 
which you would like to have a copy, you take a cast of expiainca the various parts of the process ; and shenim 
itiniwierof Paria From this* you get a mould of iron how, by changing the position of the wood, ihe topis 
in relief; tlien ftom this you get a mould in iron sunk ; would reach behind the exterior, or bo made to cut bn 
that is, a durable and workable duplicate of the plaster all sides, thus executing objects which no direct stamp* 
cast. With this heated to tlie proper temperature, and ing could perform. Jle likewise mentioned that the 
apptied by machinery, the wood is stamped. A door process was as well adapted for sculpturing marble as 
exactly resembling the original is the result. Such will for carving wood ; and that be expected to placebo his 
afford a rough idea of this ingenious process, which is machine blocks of stIne seferai tons in weiglit When 
particularly suited for imitating old carvings of a cer-* .'this is done, copies of the finest statues in marble will 
tain class. Any carving from an original or from a " be obtainable at a price far below what they would now 
copy can be produced, I believe, at u third or fourth, V*ost. I was shown various products of the machine in 
an^in some cases a sixth, of what it ifouM cost by hand wood, possessing grea^ beauty of design an4 finish, the 
labour. The process is the subject of a patent. minuter parts being aided by hand lalour : among other 

The method of producing beautiful carvings by burn-' specimens, I observed oak panels, with different devices, 
ing, is unfortunately defective in one particular, and preparing for the new Houses of rarliament. Wood may 
this, I fear, must limit its general adoption. A stamx) Ik: carved by tlsis apparatus at about half the charge for 
cannot go round corners, or behind the parts intended band lal)our. Carving efiected by burning is,^heryfore, 
to be in bold relief; it can sink only straight down, much the cheaper and more accessible of the two. I 
For example, we may stamp a face, but not a whole have no doubt, however, that there is plenty of room 
head, unless, indeed, wc employ a stamp for both front for all the phns which have been devised, 
and back, lland-oorving {tartly repairs this defect ; but To change the subjci't. 1 attended a soiree a few 
that is expensive, besides being otherwise objection* evenings ago at the British and Foreign Institute, where 
able. For all very complex carvings, therefore, ami all about a hundred ladies and gentlemen were assembled 
ra*'ving 8 of objects back and front, round and round, for conversation and music. The rooms were splendidly 
vm must have recourse to a different i)rocess, and this lighted up. the whole forming a gay scene. We had 
brings us to the third invention. ^ some good music, voyal and instrumental, chietly by 

Carving by machinery is not altogether new, >mt it foreigners lately cornc to lx)ndon— this being a place 
w^as reserved for Mr Jordan to realise a sciieme, the whore many of them make their debut. I was parti- ( 
most perfect vrliich tvan be coni’cived, for jirodueing ciilarly charmed with the i>erforinance of a M, Lavigne. 
several copieis at once of any imaginable piece of carv- In the hanfisof this person, and provided with a great* 
ing. In this, however, as in the two jireviously-meii- number ofskoys, the hauth^y seems to become a new 
tioned processes, a model must in the first place lie instrument. In *<ts old state, it had a sharp buzzing 
formed j and therefore, when only one of any piece of sound — a M ant of 8 oftno.s 8 and volume, which caused it 
c^irving is wanted, it ia the best way still to execute it to be generally laid aside : it disappeared before thdl 
with the hand, A model, however, for machine I’arvipg, German fiut** and clarionet From the beauty of the 
may be made in w'ax, thou transferred to plaster of notes brought out by AI. I/ivigne, I should anticipate 
Paris, whence a model in type metal may be procured, the revival of the instrunicnt amongst us. 

With tills model, or with a previous carving, which is Dr lleid's process of ventilating the now Houses of 
to be copied, the operator commences. The model is Parliament has lately been the siibjcc/aof no little con- 
fixed, with its face uppermost, in the middle of a table, troversy^ Clever, but not i>articularly good-natured 
which, by means of a d<nible action beneath, may be attacks on ttie doctor have appeared in the Quarterly 
guided ill any direction on a horizontal plane ; the Heview and Time.s ; .and these, contrary to the usual 
action being properly two combined raovemeiits at riglit love for fair-play in the Knglisli character, have incllped 
angles with each other. At the distance of a few inches, the public to set down his xirocess as altogether visionary 


on each side of the model, arc fixed the two pieces of and impracticable. Taking some inte^ 
wood which are to be carved. Over the table is a beam, ject 1 c.ille(l tlio other day on the doctor, 


nteg^sMn 1 


in the sub- 
ihfound him 


bolding three tools, with the points downwards. These as niearty as ever in the carrying out of his principles. 1 
tools are in a line, and of precisely the same length. He declares that there is sc.arcely a word of truth in the | 
The central tool, called the tracer, docs not dtit; it ter- attack* mafic on hi.s operations; hut as the merits of 
minatesin a small round knob: tlie two side tools arc the whole case aro^indbr officinl investigation,' he de- 
shaip, like gouges, and are turned rapidly by bands clind^ to make any counter-statement iu the newspapers, 
from the moving power. The whole trick of the carving I may meanwhile remark the one predominant feature 
now consists on moving the table below these lustra- of all, tlie attacks oti lleid-— a perfect oversight of tluL 
ments, so as to bring the model in contact with th(^ fact, that plans of ventilation arc .an effort to cxtinguislr 
tracer. In doing this, the two rough pieces of wood an existing evil, which affects tlie c^'-fort and health of 
are at the same moment brought under the cutting xiersons assf^ihJing in xmblic, and eveii private buildings, 
tools, which whirT about at a great rate. A treadle, to a vast extent. It H^enis purely the w^ar of ignorance, 

. mqv^ by the foot, raises or dex^rcsses the beam. In childi^ily (N)ntent with present unseen iHs, against 
this manner, as the knob of the tracer rises or falls, scienc\ln her efforts— perfiaps at first una^fiidably de- 


keeping^hls eye fixed on the tracer, causes it to feel its examined, all concurred in declaring* that ventOaSon 
:^WfQr,'jSOi ^ sp^, over the whole surface of the model, could be properly e^ted onl^ by .special |tructural ar* 
jtwe c^t counterp^s, by the corresponding move- rangenients; that to leave ventilation, to 0 eme by doors 
meats of the cqttors over the wood, are* necessaS^ pro- and windows was lAsurd, for it was no prosier function 


model, could be properly e^ted onl^ by .special |tructural ar- 
: move- rangenients ; that to leave ventilation, to 0 ome by doors 


duced, . This is jbut a very imxierfect sketch of the pro- of these apertures to affbrd a supply of.4^. Parliament i 
C 0 S 9 ^,bat it (pay^v^or general information, j^orthe agreed in this reasonable proposition, and sought (mt 
salm'of Bimplidty» 1 nave spoken of » table and beam, Dr Reid to carry its wishes intd^ execution i yfrtn 
wh^as the.yHoIe ia an Apparatus of non, vith screws, every stsge» ss I understand, lias lie been int^ruptbdf ' 
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ana thwarted, With.eTerytbiog to diecouisge, it mast and then rapidly tunu the mrved put, Uko a ewpenter’a 
have Teauired no ordinary degree oC fortitude to face so oenire-bit, till the wood iniites. In tM ohil) and homid 
fast «tt undertakings Thwnew Houwse di* Parliament, eliipte of tho Falkland ialand^ the oome observant tra- 
aa la well know^i, are sot down in a kind oPpit .Por- YfUBr "(tom Kmwta^’It was v^ sjugnmng to see tlw 

jutchcd a^> Originally a swamp gained from the j„m,ejiately make a Are, They sought beneath the tufts 

nvOT, thf Bjwt 18 environ^ by romtnon sewers and ,,^^08 for a few dry twigs, and these they 

springs, vrnich endan^r the foundationfl, and imj^reg- into ii))reB ; then surrounding them vrjth coarser 

nate *the air with miasma. Added to tins soiiwie of twigs, something like a bird’s nest, they put the rag, with 
atmospheric impurity, is tho smoke poured from 4hou- ita Bjtark of fire, in the middle, sml covered it up. Tho 
sands of dwellings in the neighbourhood at a higher nest being then held up to tho wind, by degrees it smoked 

level ; and how, in such circninstances, fresh air could more and more, and at last burst out into flames. 1 do 


be obtained by ordinary appliances, it would be some- 
what difficult to discover. » 

1 heve seen a report in the newpapera, that a mine 


not think any other method would havo had a chance of 
Bucreoding with such damp materials.* 

II. It is singular to think that our ancestors^ the ancient 


X heve seen a report in the redpapers, ttiat a mine ii. it » singular to think that our ancestors^ the ancient 
of diamonds has been discrivere* somewhere} but cm I Britons, lived in a state of almost complete nudity; and 
making inquiries in London, it appears that these phat in thw stato they eqjoyed mbust health in a climate 
nwvly-discovered gems have not the proiier brilliancy,' to ns, their civilisod descendants, demands many 
aua that lliereforc the bvtter kind of diamonds arc ai Y"™* olothing i^idfs comfortable houses and 

expensive »a ever. One of the finest suites of dirimonds *Yi?' Y?* Patagonia, i^abiti^ a country 

^ 1 . ...i* !.««« * 1 ... «ldl colder than Britain, go quite naked at the present 

on sale m the metropolis Ims jUst been brought to described as a tall and robust race, tliongU 

hnmnier, in the disposjil of a jeweller s bankrupt stock, ^ 11 , lowest grade of savage simplicity. Such 

It consisted of a neeklaec, ear-nngs, brocKui, and brace- jj, effect of habit in the animal system. Perhaps, on 
let, Viouiposed of four luindred carats or emeralds, and the whole, a low temperature is more conducive to both 
two huinjred carats of diamonds ; the bright green of mental .and bodily vigour than a high ono, for, generally 
the larger emeralds contrasting well wdth the lustrous 8j>eaking, nations of the tompemte and even frigid aones 
of the diamonds. It was altogether a splendid are found mom energetic than those of the torrid. Yet it 
suite of ornaments ; hut the necklace, which was the is ^nly in po far as the severity of the cUmato enjoins in- 


on the day of sale, to Christies auction-room, iv^ng croatiircM X anywhere beh»‘hl. On the cant coast the natives 
btreet, St James s. There were not people pre- imvc Oiiauac^ cloaks, and on the west they possess seal- 

sent ; some Jew dealers forming the chief imrt of the Rkins. Amongst those oontral tribes the men generally 
audience. After a short bidding, the suite was knocked have an ottci* skin, or some small hornp about as largo as n 
down to the Duke of Cleveland for li.3425. T’liis was pookot-handkcroldfd*, wliieli is bavoly Riiflic'ient to cover 


f considered a great bargain for Ins Grace. 


NOTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


tlioir backs im low down ns thoir loins. It is Jaoed serpSH 
tho breast by strings, ;iud aeeording as tin* wind blows, it 
is shifted from •idde to side. But those Enogians in tho 
oanoe were quite iiiikod; and evon ono fnll-grown w’otiian 
W'as absolntoly so. It was raining heavily, and tho frosli 


' I, is * vi-oll-known foot that none of tho inferior animals L"’-' 


can make a fire. h>en the oraiig*o\itang, when ho ooines 


lin another harbour not far diHiant, a woman, who was 
Fiiokliiig a rocontly-bom cluld, oaiuo ono day alongside 


«,»n » fire left by mau in the woods, tbooRli bo may «=mn ; ^ ^ ““ ■>« 

himself by tho embers, ..ver^^^ h« 

by adding tresh fart: this is a oyi' "I '•"ked Those poor «Ti tdics wore stunted m their 

bis capabiliti^ -t*! . »! !;., growth, their lildoon* fiiees bodauU-d with wlutc paint, 

however siiwplo it may appeal-, tho lighting ol * firo is on f, . f . ,vj , , . v . Lu*.; 

«ret%irn^'^AmoS disconlant, tbeir^Kcatnres violent, and wShoiit d%- 

firo if left to their own ro«oin-coa ! Yet liow' expertly will 

every 8ava;’;4* pCTform this ollio.c. Mr C. Darwin thus do- 'Iho i.ihabrtant'4 of monntalnouH countries romnin 

scribes the orieration .as performed bv his two Tal/*tian much move fixed and rooted to their native soil than the in- 

-jtL li fri.» c i 


^guides, after they had taken up their night’s lodgings on habitants of plains. The Welsh .and Highland Scotch liave 
tho ndgo of a high mountain ; — ‘ By the aid of strips of bark stuck to t^ieir mountains, siiul kept themselves apart from 
for twine, the stems of bamboos for rafters, aiul the large other races, for many centuries; while tho inhabitants of tho 
leaf of the banana for a thaten, tlu* Tahitians in a few plains and more accessible parts of Britain havo undergone 


Htiick to toeir mountains, siiul kept themselves apart from 
other races, for many centuries; while tho inhabitants of the 
plains and more accessible parts of Britain havo undergone 


dust of the wood became ignited. This was the work of a original stock whence the great Indo-European nations 
few seconds ; but to a person who does not nirdoratand the sprung. Take ono ^ these laigc-feaiiired, fair, l>hto-eyed« 
art, it Inquires the greatest cxertioi^ Having made a small a«d red-haired Indians, and place him beside a $oot or 
fire of sUcks, they plaoed a score of stones, of aliqut Ihc "Welshman, and the physical resemblance will be very ap- 


firo of stlclm, they'plaoed a score of stones, of almt Hic Welshman,^ and the physical resemblance will be very ap- 
size of crmkct-baJls, on tho buniing wood In wnt t^n parent. What appears even more strange, their Isngoagcg 
minutes' thne the sticks were consumM, and tHb stones will be found lo have had tho same derivation, afid a groat 
hot. Bhey liad previously folded up, in small parcels of many words are still common to the tlmee. Thus many 
leaved, pteoes of l>cef, fish, Lpe and unripe bananas, and names of familiar objects are nearly identical Ih.thc Sla- 
the wild arum. These green |>arcel8 were laid P«8h» the IVelsli, and the andent Erse; and so are tho 
in a layer between two layers of the hot stones, and the numerals from one to twenty. All these, too, bdur a cOm- 
whole then offered up with cartli, so Oiat no smoke or monrelotiontotliesamc wqrain theS8i*isoril?--*heeriglijrt: 


whole tlum ^ered up with cartli, so tiiat no smoke or monrelationtotlmsame words m the 88iinsorll}--{theerigi];tjd(^ 
steam ooald%capo. In Aout a quarter of au hour the i^t from whence tliese difidront dloJeots are supposed’ to 
whole was most deliotoUsly cooked.^ i, have originated. BtrgDge attachment of the Human afiTee- ; 

Tha BwbOkM B"*|V8 (a the Pampas uses a <Jiff«*ent wadth* co^tsy, llw.iiiwt 

BethodtepisoMAiijcaflw. Taking jn efcstlo stick, about tne »>««* bound up m ^ 

w^ j^tcen inches long^he presses one end on his breast, and < For ihe fior«a whlrlwliid, snd tlie torv^arear, . 

^tUo other, which is pointed, in a hole In a piece of wood, But bind them to Mr juative mountains monJ 
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%et it in a fitting arrangement, otherwiso muett <rf tha 
oartU’a aiufoce worn be left untenantCNi Ulie inhabitants 
of t)i6 plains, again, have a migraUirj ten4ency ; they move 
onward, a^d carry' improvements in thetr train, and thus 
s<ftVe to spread popitilation, and diRhae the arts of oivilisar 
tion. With a wide ei^ent of fertile prairies, and rich allu;: 
vial soil spread out before them, the go-a-head tendencies 
of the Americans tare mneh more &neficial than more 
Hcdcntary habits could be. 

IV. It is a mistake to suppose that animals in a state of 
nature are exempt from diseases. AH organie beings are 
liable to interruptions of their functions, and even diTaiigc* 
ments of their strncturci; though, on the whole, healthy 
action is the rule, and disease the exception. Wo find 
plants even extremely liable to all kinds of diseases, and 
sjo it must be with animals. They suifer firoin atmosplicrio 
cnanges, either affecting thoir bodies directly, or the sub- , 
stances on which they food; tlicy arc annoyed, and often se- 
Tiously aQlicted, by parasites, which live on and within their 
bodies ; and occasionally by dGr.angemcnt8 and inulfonna- 
iious of orffunio structure in the mcchnsiism of their own 
framfis. Tims it has been well ascertained that epidemics 
occasionally produce great havoc among grcgiirious ^pta- 
drupods and birds. Dr ftichntdson inentiouK that on sumo 
occsisions great mortalities take place among the beavers 
of North America. Wc know that grouse in this country 
not unfrcipiently die In great nuinhers during some un- 
healthy seasons ;'and Lewis and Clarke mention having shot, 
from among the herds of buffalo in the Rocky Mountains, 
individuals that were so diseased and emaciated ns to bo 
unfit for use. In our xoologieal gardens may frecjuenlly he 
Hcoii the bilious iiud half-blind tiger, the poriilyth' fox, with 
twinkling half-shut eye and lifeless trembling limb, the 
phthisical monkey, and the hkin-disensed drooping bird. 
All this, to bo sure, is th« effect of confinement, irregular 
and'improper feeding, and impure nir, and is so far an lUus- 
trjition of the melancholy effects of siieh pr>fclices as are 
selt-impo9e<l upon man in societal ; but it st the -jitr! • 
sliows that oven the iuferior animals have all lb<* same pre- 
dispositions to disease, if t!io same ]);meful intliienees stir- 
round them, and if ix'ason, or rnther unrt*fison, i^ alloi^ed 
to interfere with their natural impulses aiKHiabits. 

\. Birds, as regards structure, are ]>erh}ips the most y>cr- 
fectly endowed, as they arc certainly the most heautiftil 
and intcrcHting, of the lower animals. In birds there, is an 
adniirahle mechanism and ;ida]»t.atioii both for gliding ip 
the air and sw'imming in the water. They have a light 
but strong and compact skeleton, groat an<l i.'ndui ing nius- 
eiilar powers, a largo nerv<»us .systoui, and most of tins 
senses in a' high degree of perfertiop. Their digestivo and 
asslmiiatory powers are vigorous and perfect, and their 
respiratory organs are large : the consequence is, that their 
animal heat and vigour are sui»erior to that of most other 
classes of animals. Tii general, tlu? brain is largo in ]>ropor- 
tion to the size of fho bo<ly, and the instinctive powers arc 
very pt‘rfect. A few' kinds an: rather dull and stupiil. sneli 
as the gannets, noddies, A:c.; but the parrot, magjue, raven, 
and many others, show great vivacity and quickucMs <»f 
intellect. 

The bright and beautiful plumage of many kmds, the 
musical notes of others, tho migratory mothms <Ji several 
classes, pointing out, and associated with, the succcKhivc 
oliauges of spring, autumn, and winter, all tend to invest 
with a’ high degree of interest those atYial creaturee of the 
sky and w'atere. They form the ornaments of animated 
nature, as flowers and blossoms constitute the beauties of 
the vcgetablo kingdom. 

The eggs of birds ore variously tinted and mottled, and 
hence tfiey liecome objects of interest to the collector. Xu 
this diversity of colour nature lias doubtless nomu final 
ond in view; and though not in every instance, yet in 
inany,wv can certainly see a design in the adaptation of 
the colours to tho purpose of concealment, according to 
the liabits of thO' various classes of birds. Thus, as a gene- 
ral rule, the eggs of birds which liavo their nests in dark 
holes, or which construct nests that almost oonqdetely ex- 
dude the light, aio white; os is also the cjise witii those 
birds that.ccmsiantly sit on their or leave them only 
for fk short time duiiim the nigl^t. Eggs of a light-blue or 
. light-green tint will also he found in nests tliat are other- 
vnsc Well concealed ; while, on the other band, a ji^eat pro- 
poithML ^ those nests thJfc are in exposed sita.i-tionM have 
eggs varying In tints aiid spots in a reinUrkablo degree, 
^onrespoMittg with the cotonm of external objects in their 
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immediate neighbourhood. Thns *a Idnll ggeen colour is 
common in most gaHiiiaceoaB birds that their nesfo 
in grass, an<f In aquatic biAls among green sedgfis ; fi 
brighter green colour is prevalent among oififs. that nestle 
among trees and bushes; and. a brown sigot^d Colour is 
foiufil'in those eggs that are deposited amoi^ fiurae, heatli, 
shingle, and gray rocks and stones. % 

Wnfind the same adaptations of colour to the oUeCta 
innndaiatcly around them, and evidently for the pdrpoBe 
of concealment, among many defenceless aninuds, and 
among tho young of many birds that folluw tiieir par^ta 
along the ground in search of food. Tliiis thu colour of 
the Imre is the same as that of the brown furze or lia]f- 
withored grass among which it llve.s ; the colour of many 
birds that ^ercli in trees is of a congenial ^een ; |pd so 
is that of many inserts, li/^rds, and n^ptilcs, that live 
among grass and green werbago. The young partridges con 
soarecly be discovered from tho browm mould or withered 
among which they nestle, or tlio young grouse from 
ttie heather of a congenial tint. 1 

'i'he shallow is a bird Ahat all delight to wAcome, and ! 
to look at as it darts through the air; but few care for in- 
specting it neai*cr, for it has no great splendour of plumage; 
and its wide mouth, short feci, and untameable nature, 
make an intimac^ewith it rallier to be avoided than ooveded. 

‘ Vet,’ say.s Sir 11. Davy, * he is one of my favourite birdf, 
and a rival of tlm nightingale, for lie glads my sente of 
seeing .as uiuch ns tho other does my sense of hearing, lie 
is tho joyous prophet of the year, the liarbinger of tho best 
season ; lie live» a life of enjoyment ainong-st the loveliest 
forms of nature. Winter ia unknown to him; and ho leaves 
the grcH'ii int‘sidowK of ICnghmd in autumn for the myrtlo 
.and i)raTi;re-grovcs of Italy, and tor the palms of Africa.* Ho 
li.is always objects of pursuit, ;uul his success is secure. 
Kva^i the beings sclccited for bi.s prey are poetical, beauti- 
ful, and transit'll t. 'I'hc ephemera* am saved by his means 
fiv>iu a slow and Ungearing death in the evening, and killed 
in a iiiotiient when thc'v have known nothing of life but 
plcasma*. He is the constant destrfiyer nf insects, the 
fiieiid of ma»j, and, with the stork and ibis, maybe re- 
garded a.-« a sacred bird. His in'.tinc.t, whieli gives him his 
apj»ointed seAon, ayd which » ::^Ues him always when and 
whore to m«»ve, may be regarded ns flowing from a Divine 
source; ami he belongs to the oracles of nature, which 
speak th^ awful and intdligible language of a prcseiiLt f 
Deity.’ 

Kvery one has remarked the manner in which birds of 
prey float, as it w'cre, without any cffoii, and with steady 
expanded wings, at gre;it heights in the atmosphere*. This 
they nvv enabled to do from tlie quantity Hf air rontaiued 
in the ,air-eells of thoir bodies, which .air lieingjtaken hi at. 
a low leve) in tl)^ at iiiosphcre, of course rarefies and expands 
as the bird asec iids into bi.ulier regions. Their rapidity of 
descent must be aeeomplislied by tlie sudden expulsioiyif 
ibis air, aided by llw'ir muscular efftiris. Of all birds, flic 
condor ijiountH highest into the atuiospbcre. Humboldt 
dc«;ciibrs the flight of tbi-!i bird in the Andotmil^at least 
'iOjOtlU feet .abt»ve tho level of the sea. From tire cave of 
Auti*miui, elevated fi'ct above tho level of tho Pacific , 

Ocean, he saw this bird soaring at n peipcndiculsr height 
of <)876 feel. * It is a remarkable cireiiinstanco, saj's ho, 
that this bird, which for Hours continues to fly about in 
regienHwhere the air is so rarefied, all at once descends 
to the edge of the sea, and thus in a few minutes misses 
through all the varieties of clim.'ite. At a height of ^0,000 
feet, tiic air-cells of the condor, which are filled in tho 
fowest regions, must bo inflated in an extraordinary man- 
ner. Many yiyirx ago, Ulloa expressed his astonishiilent 
that the v'ultiiregof the Andes could fly at a height Avhore 
the jiican [iressure of tile air is only C *tecn inches. |t 
wns«tlien^inagined, from exfie^ments made witK tho air- 

f ump, Ihfiino animal could live in so rare a inedliim; but^ 
Xuinboldfc has seen The barometer on Chimbfirazo f;^ to 
tlui'KHTi inches eleven lines; and Huy Lussae respifed for a 
qnorlcr of an hour in an atmosphere whose _ 
even less than this. At these heights, mar# generally 
himself reduced to a painful state of debililv, while the 
(*ondor, on tho coutraryf appears tb bibathc frjWly. Of all 
living beings, it anpeari^to bo the one that can rise at will 
to the gn‘.atc8t uisUince from the earth’s surface. Ocoib" 
sionaliy, small inserts are carried involuotadly evoqi higheif 
by ascending currents ol air. 

It is a beautiful sight, in a sTItl lake, to watch thu ^ewan^lL 
Inlying its way * with owy fiset,’ or to see a floedejj^^em 1 9 
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bat vfhvn o|i iving high in the air. Does this double line 
and acute aiigUi»which they form leseen, the n^eistance 
of the air or tiie water, and thus render the average might 
of those Jfti the rear easier? Undoubtedly, supposing the 
flock an individual mass, this is the exact form of angle 
which offers the least resistance to a fluid mcdiuifl, such 
as air or water. This has been demonstrated in the case of 
a boat;*but^whcther the same holds in tlie case of a figure ' 
formed of separate and distinct individuals, wo are not 
mathematicians enough to determine. The presumption is 
ih the ajOlrmativc, for nature docs nothing in vain; and tho 
fact that the bird in the van is succcasivtiji relieved by 
thosffin the rear, would (H)iiit out itiat the leader's efforts 
were greater than those bcMiid, af!l required in this way 


to bo relieved. 


THE UXBRIDGE YOUNfJ MEN'S IMPROV^IMENT 
SOCIETY. 

As an exemplar which nay bes useful to y<»ung men of tho 
middle and working-classes, who ore anxious to find means 
of spending their evenings at once agretStbly, and not idly 
or pnpiffilably, wc present the following account of a 
Young Men's Improvement Society which has been csiah- 
Ushed in the town of IJxhruIge : — 

‘ In the first place, W’c have a coniniiltec of twelve ])cr- 
sons, chosen every twelve weeks from the list of mctiibers, 
tho duty of each being to act as chuirinan ior one week. 
Wo find tho benefit of this plan to be a greater amount «»f 
order and regularity than wiien there is no one to preside. 
Our room opens at hah'-puHt six, and el>8eH at t<‘n. The 
routine of sianidirig I lie time is as follows : -Monday rnght 
is devoted to the practice of innstc, vocal and instrumental 
— the vocal music according to llnllairs system ; Wed- 
ncsd<ay, Friday, and iSatiirday, to reading; Tnes<lay nn<l 
Thursday evenings, till nine o'clock, readin^j;^ after which, 
conversation on some given to|)ic. We beg to say that wc 
find the coiiversatum nights to be the ino.st tittractivo an<l 
instruotive. Tho majority wisliing to*join in the conver- 
sation, and not liking to conic unprepared, read, and 
get prepared, and thus a great aniouiil of inst ruction j.h 
communicated ; and it freiiuently ha[)p« ns that diflei*ent 
opinions arc entertained, thus CtUising a spirited, and, in 
, our humble opinion, a g'ood discussion. But wc must here 
state, that w’c curcfully exclude all religious controversy 
and party i>olitics from our room, so tii.at w'o have in our 
society person^ of almost every persuasion, without any 
jarring or*uupleasant feeling. We, like thcfkllampstead 
Society, pay twopence weekly, whicdi mf.re than covers 
our regular expenses ; thus sliowing that working-men 
Q!4i support such societies without assistance. Wo have 
one newspaper, tlm ‘‘ Illustrated Loinhni New’s and wx* 
arc about to.nuike arrangoincnts for hiring the “Times.” 
AVe ha%p::^iic^ News of the World” tlic fourtli day, sent 
by one of our meinbcrs. Wv. have ('hamhers’s .lofmal” 

' and “ MiHCellany,” and in our library tho fnfonnatibn for 
the People,” and about thirty other Yoliimc|!. Wc steadily 
increase our library. Wc h.av^ one or two magazines, con- 
tributed by members, and a great quantity of old perio- 
dicals, among which arc six volumc.s of “ ('hanihciVs Jour- 
nal*’ Many of the members practise writing in the room, 
though wo have not at present a regular writing cla8.s. One 
or two arc learning liatin. There is a peculiarity in thm 
society that wc have not noticed in any other. According 
to our rules, each chairman is expected to enter in a book, 
provided for the pnrimse, a jouifial of tlte proceedings of j 
the society during tlio week ho is in office. We find tlii.*« 
plan pri^uotive of good, not only because wc able to 
refer to part of the society's (vist histo/y, but also 
bectf^iSQ of the improvement in'wTitmg, no one liking to 
write in the society's bool^unlcss it bo in a fair hand. Wc 
^ «Si4ve hitherto bad quarterly tea-meetings, which wo have 
found exceedingly beneficial in promoting the interests of 
the society ^ brings all the mcmherM tcigether, and 
gives a wfOmer tone to the procccnings : and it w^ould not 
be egotistical on our part to say, we have some toler- 
able speaking on such occasions from persons who could not, 
six months stand up and say jtwenty connected words 

I i^g>_thfl shape of a #q}eech. ,aJlVc consider this improvement 
•is o'wittg to our eonveisatiOn meetings, aa'all who join in 
the gffiyersation are expected to do so standing.* ^ 


MAY FLOWERS. 

Bwbbt flowers every one ! 

Ye put It in ny mind to offer up ' 

A thankful prayer to Him who .fills my cup, 

. And sendoth beauty with the sununor's sun. 

Thought wonders Joyful while your sunny blodm 
And odours sweot enrich tho passing hours ; 

Thought which forbids an anchorftisli gloom. 

And glows with beauty not unlike the flowers. 

A welcome waits ye through fliis land of ours ! 

In southern vales or Scotia's wilder glen : 

Where'er your glories fall in golden sliowers, 

A welcome waits yo in the hearts of mb.v ! 

For * souls arc ripened,' even while yo fly 
Tho howling storm beneath * our northern sky.* 

*Twerc well to lenm of you 
The skill to waken hope and pleasant thought ! 

And ix)ur into the bosom nigh distraught, 

The fresh|}Oss of tbc heart, like morning dew* 

To lift the head, and suffer truth to piny • 

Upon tho brow, like sunshine ever bright ; 

To cherish in the hinirt, though but a ray 
Of potent love, to warm the mental light. 

To rise from sloth, as ye fn^rn winter's night, 

Rejoicing garden-land and forest dell ; 

AVith all the soul, with all the heart and might, 

Aiding the bri>therluyid in which wo dwell. 

To learn of sweetest Mav, and kindly give 
Rlessings ivith hand to all that live! 

U. R. 

TWO LITTLE BIRDS. 

A 80X1} FOR THE VOUXO. 

Two little birds on an evergreen tree, 

Chirping^ind ehattoring, who can they be? 

Two little fairies they seem in disguise, 

AVith the!ir g:iy-C(*louicil wingH and their rosc-eolourerl eyes. 

Hark, hark ! they are tailing ; wt now slinll find out 

If they really are fairies, and what they’re about : 

Says tho cttu*to the other, ‘ Sir, how do you do 

* Pretty well, 1 thank you; luit pray who are >nu?' 

*I am the bird whom you've heiirrl of .so long, 

A ltd that whispers in every one’s (ssir when t liey'ru wrong ;* 

• ‘ And 1,' snys tlic other aloud, sharp and ^h^ill, 

* Am tho bird jou have hoaid of, eullt'd Obstinate AYiIl, 

Many nioro listen to me than to you.' 

* Alas ’ ’ says the tirst bird, ' and that's but too truo ! 

For of finds there ar^muny, of wise ijcoplo f«*w.* 

[Tho above is from Mrs Kingston’s Vucafr Music for the I ounff. AVo 
onco had an opportunity (Journal, new series, No. 1.) of meution- 
iiig, incidentally, the charming little songs produced by this lady. 
It is fivm an alirost daily observation of tho pleasturo they are cal- 
eiiliitcd to give lo iv>tli old and young that we now mure foi molly 
recuninumd them to general notice. Tho words (which, wc belle vc, 
arc by Mr Kingston) and music wc rank alike in the very first 
class of siu’cessful attempts to provide mental aliment for the rising 
gimoratuui. Mrs Kingston has lutoly produced Three Antficms^ 
iHIh an ^ccompa7iim’nt for the. Organ and Pianqfortc^ evinidng, we 
understand, equal talent fur the highest efforts in musical oninpo- 
sition, as her songs show her to be possessed of in what is, perhaps 
erroneously, regarded as a humbler walk.] 


PLEASURES OF ACTIA'B LIFE. 

None so little enjoy life, and arc such burdens to them- 
selves, as those who have nothing to do. The active only 
have the true relish of life. He who knows not what it is 
to labour, knows not what it is to enjoy. Recreation is 
only valuable os it unbends us ; the idle know nothing of 
it. It is exertion that renders rest dellghtfd, and sleep 
sweet and undisturbed. That the happiness of life depends 
on tho regular prosecution of some mudablo puririose, or 
lawfiil^calling, which engages, helps, and enlivens all our 
powers, lot those bear witness wbOf after sponging years 
in active usefulness, retire to enjoy tbetesQ^rca^hey are 
a burden to thcm8elve8.-Vey. • . ' ' 

Published by AY. and R. CiTAMBBRs^Hfgh Street, Rdinbuigk (also 
98, Miller Sti«||t, Glasgow) ; and, ^tb their peAilwlOm tj AV. 6, 
Orr, Amen f'on'ier, London.— Printedjby I^raduurt snd Evans, 
AYhiteMars, London. . 
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EFFECTS OF HABITAT ON ANIMALS. 

■ ; If animals are dependant upon external conditiona for 
1 their existencc'—that ia, upon circumstances of climate, 

. I food, and the like — then must a change of these cotidi- 
; I tiona be accompanied by h change, less or more, in the 
I i character of the depchdant creatures. We think this 
'! is apparent from the fact, that different regions are 
I tenanted by clifferent species— a thing for which there 
would have been no necessity liad the animal constitu- 
|, tion been indifferent to the physical peculiarities by 
" which it is surrounded. It does not affect the question 
I under consideration, whether the various species tuiw 
! known have sprung from a common root, or wherher 
' the bcveral continents hare had creations peculiar to 
themselves. All that we are required to ctjisider in the j 
i present instance are— the changes wliicli havo t.iki.a 
I jdjRjc under the observation of man —the curious modifi- 
I cations wltich alteration of habitat sometimes supcrhi- 
; duces on tlie animal character. Such changes manifest 
themselves variously in different aniiftals: in some 
I species tlic general structure improves, in others it 

I deteriorates ; some merely exhibit a change in the 
;■ colour or texture of their external coverings, others 
• arc so altered throughout, that they bear but a faint 

resemblance to the originjils from which they sprang, 
i It is to some of the more curious of these mudificatioTis 
' I that wc mean to direct attention, premising that many 

I I arc effected slowly, others rapidly ; that some are fugi- 
' I tive, others permanent, and transmissible from genera- 
; ’ tion to generation ; and that, in general, they arc so 

j varied and uncertain, that it is as yet impossible to 
. . reduce them under any law. 

, ; One of the most obvious modifications produced in 
j tlic auimtil economy by change of place, is increase or 
I decrease of general bulk. Tlius Uie horse or taken 
; i from the arid plain or lofty mountain range, and de- 
, ! pastured on low fertile valley land, will be found, after 
I a few generations, to have established a breed of 
' greatly enlarged proportions. The reverse holds equally 
j true; and however much professed naturalists may 
' talk of distinct and different species, there can be little 
doubt that the small shaggy horse of Tartury, the 
Welsh pony, and their still more diminutive cousin of 
Shetland, are bi|t varieties of the common horse, 
moulded, after the lapse of many ages, by the con- 
ditions ^ habitat, into tlie miniature forms we now 
'behold them. > It is evident ftom the structure of the 
horse, thaf he U fitted for the dry and open plain, and 
not for the marah pf fbrest— a circumstance that implies 
lightness and com^tness of form rather than ponder- 
. ous hugencssr And yet we see the horse of Flanders, 
the Clydesdale breed, the dray-horse of London, 
equalUug, na/, someUmes excelling, the elephant in 
weight and diroensioDS ; a result which, wo know for 



•certain, lias been brought about by the condition ^to 
I ivhich man has thought fit to restrict them. But man 
could (Id nothing of himself in this respect, unless there 
previously existed a natural adaptability in the animal 
constitution ; and the existence of such an adaptability 
is all that is necessary to establish the fact, that it must 
bo affected by the external or physical conditions that 
surround it. Wc are not, however, without iniftandes in ' 
nature of similar modiffcatioiis, and these, too, brought 
about in a comparatively aliort period. The Falkland 
islands, which, when taken possession of about the be- 
ginning (ff last century, had no native quadrupeds except i 
a large wolf-Ukc fox, have Biiu;o been peopled with horses I 
and oattUi from Spanish South America ; and there the j 
former have already considerably degenerated in size j | 
and i>ower. * All the horses bred here,’ says Mr Dar- ! j 
will, * both tame and wild, arc rather small-sized, though | 
gimerally in good condition ; and they have lost so much | j 
R tnmgth, that they ore unfit to be used in taking wild n ■ 
cattle with ♦be lasso : in consequence, it is necessary to : 
go to the great expense of importing fresh horses from \ 
the I’luta. At some future period, the southern licnii- * ! 
sphere probably will have its brood of Falkland ponies, | 
as the northern has its Shetland bre^d.* 

But while the horses have thus degenerated, the cattle l 
seem to have increased in size, and, what is extremely > 
curious, to Iiave broken into different (‘(flours, each pre- | 
vailing colour being limited to a certain j^art of the 
island. 'Aieji also vary much less in the general 
form of their bodies, and in the shape of their horns, 
than English cattle, the individuals of each great gre^p 
heiiig oxtrenudy like to each other. * Roun d Mount 
Uabonie/ continues our authority, * at a 4f9l|j^L of from 
lOOO^o ITiOO feet above the sea, about half or some of 
the herds are mouse or lead-coloured, a tint which is not 
common in ofiier parts of the island. Near J*ort Plea- 
sant dark-brown prevail#; whereas south of Choiseul 
Sound*( which divides the island into two parts), white i 
beasts, with black heads and f(»et, are the most common ; ■ | 
in ail parts, black and some spotted animals may be ob- • | 
%erved. (5ai)tain jSullivan remarks, that the difference ! ! 
in the prevailing colours was so obvious, that in looking i 
for the herds iiAir PorlpPleasant, they api)ear!ed from a I 
long distance like black spots, Avhil-st south of«Choi8eul 
Sound tl^ appeared like white spots, on the ^11 sides, 

He is also of opiniofi that the herds do not ifiini^ > ^nd 
it Is a singular fact, that tfie mouse-coloured caftlc, . 
though living on the high land, calve^ ^bout a momMia * 
earlier in the season than the otlier coloured beasts ou 
the lower land. It iarinterestlilg thus to fi^ the once 
domesticated cattle breaking into thrf5e coloursi of which • 
some one colour would, in all probability, iltiznately . , 
vail over the others, iLthe herds wero leit un^h^bedv ^ ^ 
for the next several centurief!^ Herc,*then, 

^ce, and in a very short period, wo have jl 


*«' ■» -- 
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nmrkablo illiijtratiOns of the doctrine, that chan'gsft of undergo emiUaF changes ; that U to say, if the colour o{ 
habitat is aucAmpanie'd by g greatei^or tesS|inodiflcatioii the bird becomes darker from- the effect of beat, these 
itt tlie animal doustilutionfwhich may be subjected to take also a darker hue. These condusioos were re- 
it 111 the ilrsiidaoe, the.horse. trausported from the mwkably corroborated by the case of wmo Amerieap 
more coneenial climate and extensire pampas of S&ith (Lepwi Anurieaiw) iimch, according to thestate- 
Amcrica to the inhospitable limits of tlieso islands, n'o^tof Colonel Smith, were shipped for buropo quite 
degenerates in size, and slowly increases in numbers, but at tlie cud of twenty days had turned quite 

Secondly, the ox seems to thrive better under the more hniwn. The hairs were not shed, and the change must 
humid cliiniite, and on the ranker lierbage ; and not only taken place in the hairs themselvea ^aui, the 
so, but to be affected strangely as to its colours in dif- otter, which iu Scotland is of a sooty black, above, and 
fsrent i»art8 of the island. And lastly, what is most the under parts, approaches, in tlm 

singular of all, the cattlt? inhabiting the higher regions “^“th of Ireland, nearly to black, both on the upper aitf 
of thh island bring their voung iato the world a month «»der surface, and assumes larger ears, and some other 
earlier in the season thairtliose Ittingon the lower land ,nM«»te differences of structure. So different at flrst 
—a result for which, like many others in nature, we does the animal appear, that certain naturalists 

know not at present even the shadow of a cause, , « distinct from his Scottish 

Another of the more obvious results of clwngo of r. , . , , 

habitat on animals, is a modifleation cither of the colour . as in tho lower wimals, web modiffca- 

or texture of their external coverings. In torrid cli- abundantly evident j the (mly difference being, 

mates, the sheep loses its woolly fleece, and is covered as he advances in civilisation, his ingenuity endea-. 
with hair; tho dog, when naturalised in Guinea, becomes y^'***** render all habitats alike agreeable, and be thua 
almost rkked, wliile a fow seasons in the polar regions hisensibly counteracts the free operation of natural 
are sufficient to clothe tho same animal with a dense example, that it 

coating of hair and wool. Similar clianges likewise take ^ clianicteristic of blue eyes and fair hair, which 
place oven when the habitat of the animal is stationary, antiquity has attributed to the Germans, is no longer 
u h «».«»»« ot 

heat und winter » cold. llm«, iii the bleak roRions of the „f ,,y cultivation. Now. ahould this doctrine 

north, the covering, hotli of bird, and quadruped, be- i^j correct, it must follow that tbo red-haired, blue-cycd 
come, during winter, nearly double iu quantity of what Scandinavian, if removed to tho climate of Spain or 
they arc in summer ; hair pa-sscc into a woolly texture ; Italy, will. «'ftcr a few generations, assume the dark 
the feet some birds become garnished wdth feathers ; hair and eyes so generally characteristic of the natives 
and during the same season colours of a dark or brownish these countries. And extending tho doctrine still 


line pass into white. ‘ The Alpine hare,’ says Mr K. 
Thompson, ‘ which is found in Scothiml, v; in summer 
of a tawny gray, while in winter it is'of a snoivy white, 
i The ermine, which is also found in tho JBritisli islands. 


farther, tliero is no known opposing reason why tho 
northern Asiatic and Kiiro})ean should not. in course of 
lime, exhibit tjie bronzed complexion of the Malay, or 
the sooty skin of the negro, together with their other 
constitutional peculiarities. w\‘ro the proper conditioiiH 


has its summer coat of a reddish brown, but in winter of an Indian or an African habitat imiioscd upon them, 
it affords the beautiful wliite fur which is so generally This brings us. however, to a much • controverted 
known. The plumage of the ptarmigan— a bird of the P'>int— a subject as to which naturalists and ethno- 
grouw specie^ which breed, in Scotlaml— is of nil a«li are far from being at one; namely, whether the 

colour, with dusky spot* iu summer, and of a pure white coloured tritws of mankind bclo;)g to tho 

ubundantly evident , wool is warmer t.,au hair, and ^ould not assume tho sooty skin, the w'oolly hair, and 
a white colour radiates or gives off the inUTiud heat thick lips, and other (loculiarities of the negro? Laying 
ofirtho body more slowly than any darker colour. Jlut aside all argument in the meantime, and bearing in^ 
us no animal can produce such changes in' its cover- mind tho wonderful effects which habitat is cap ible of 
mg by aaif-^'. of volition, wo must ascribe the result producing on ether animals, wo incline to thq conver- 


to change of temperature; and as a certain degve *>f races, and believe that, in lapse of ages, 

■winter’s cold in Scotland, for example, i, just equi- 


’ winter’s cold in Scotland, for example, is just equi^ 
valent to a iiermanent removal to a northern latitude, 
ao we may expect a northeih habitat to produce all 


We kno;ar, for example, that Europeans, after a few' 
years' residence in India or Africa, assume a dark com- 
plexion ; and in some instances is this change so rapidly 


Similar changes on animals of a southern origin.’ jVc- und strongly effected, that the individuals, were it not 
ceeding ufion tliis doctrine, M. Gloyer of ilreslau, who for their features, could not be detected from iJie na* 
has devoid much attention to tlie change prodiu*ed in tives. This, then, implies a similarity in constitution-**- 


the plumage of birds by cUtnate, has arrived at the foU 
lowing conclusions The black colour, oi: dark-brown. 


tlie existence of a pigmental apparatus in man, which 
only requires certain conditions of habitat te develop 

ii. ...u : ' * 


become, darker a, the animdrfpproaalie, tbo «iuth; ‘J* funcUon,. How long it wo^ require , tarot • 
liuhter toward, tlie north. The <rrav. or brown-urav. 'We with the thorough ehmcteriitic, of, the 


wneq^ It IS rust colour, or nme-graj, or slate colour, it ral centuries lies before them, e,thiiologi8ts seem rather 
becduiGs' black in the soullh, or, on tho contrary, white to indulge in their own hypotlieies, lUau begin to 
Knit he mixed^with whitish gray. In the north, the collect data from actual existencsee This only we are* 
gray and the brown-gray become lighter, or are changed assure^ of, tliat if there exist in nature slich a law as 
to white. VTJw difibrent shade, of. rust colour are thoM ^teyer hu cndearpiu^ to ahadow toth to reference 

whtoli. in.wami eomtrie,, hare fjiie greatest tendency 

j - « e^cmpt ftom its ionuenoo. Indeed we have a striking 

te 1 ^ example of it, eflfect in the caae of the AqiMicans. Tho 

the '^oUT, which approach to it, su^ the least modi- United States, peopbd by SngliA SdotehJIrish, French, 

Blue, gleen* yeHow-green, escape almost eu- and Germans, fove in the spopo of a couple <rf centuries 

the influence of diniate. . The beak and fbet produced a style of flgure add phyeid^oi^ different 


fitsm uny of the originalft^ ityle to pecoliar, ih4t we | 
know of no European traveller who hav to remark 

it. ■ . / ' 

«nut it is not alone in mere bulk, in proportional alee 
of certain parts, ' in tl^e kind and oolour of external 
coveriii", or in the general appearance of animals, that 
chan^'o of habitat exhibits its influence ; there are 
various constitutional results of an imporUnt nature 
wliich it is equally capable of effecting. Cretinism — 
tint terrible scourge of Switzerland — it is now ascer* 
tained, can be cur^ by transferring the patients from 
tlieir low valleye to the high mountains ; and at a dis- 
tance of three or four thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, these unhappy creatures are no longer met 
with. To diminish the number of Cretins in the 
narrow valleys of the Alps« the Swiss government has 
}ieeordingly founded an institution on a mountain in 
ilerncr Oberland, for the physiciil, intellectual, and 
moral development of children who, ia their infancy, 
proseat indications of this unliappy condition. The 
Ci)tablishment, though of very recent origin, is said to 
be I'ulfilling the purpose intended; and this, bo it 
observed^ not owing to anything partaking of medical 
treatment, but sitpply to change of habitat. Plica 
JV^afr/r, another disgusting disease, rximnion.in Poland, 
LiMiuanin, and the adjacent parts of central Kurope, is 
not kuown beyond these limits, being therefore essen- 
tii'diy the resul^ of habitat. Tlie same may be rc- ■ 
» marked of the Guiiifla-worm, to the attacks of which 
stinogor and native are alike subject within a certain 
range of the tropics ; but which have happily never yet 
ixpcriencod beyond that range. Again, hydro- ! 
plu.bia, so much dreaded in our own country whenever 
an unusually hot summer sets in, is totally unknown 
in much warmer latitudes; as, for example, ^in i-^ypi, 
tiie heat is often oppressive, ami where the i)gs 
prcwl about the streets, living on offal and garbage, un- 
ciinMl of, and uncaring for, any one. Passing, Imw'ever, 
these and other affections, which may iiiosoine degree 
bo regarded as accidental, there arc lUHny structural 
chiMTifics, the effects of habitat, which, tlnmgh minute, 
aro not the less curious and instructive. The oHspring 
t f birds, w'hicb, in the adjactmt conthient of America, 
arn garrulous and noisy, have become silent and dumb 
in the islands of Polynesia ; and the progeny of ship- 
dogs left on the cor;il island of .luan do Novo, have, 
after the Ispse of a century or so, entirely lost the 
faculty of barking. The tuskless, bristlcless, doiues- 
tioated pigs w'hioii the French and Spaniards intro- 
duce i into the Falkland islands aboiit tUo beginning of 
last century, have now become a wild florce race, with 
gri'iit tusks anjl stiff bristles, some of the old boars of 
which would do honour even to Krynianthus. The 
rabbits, too, have so much changed, not in mere ex- 
ternal covering only, but in coiifoiination of head ainl 
jaw, that Cuvier himself, ignorant of the fact ofl their 
origin, regarded the skull of one which was sent him as 
a distinct species ; thus once more showing the absur- 
dity cf founding specific distinctions upon trifling de- 
tails. These, and many other examples which might 
be adduced, all tend to prove how mucli animal nature 
is adbeted by habitat, and how inucli it dei)end8 for its 
development upon the physical peculiarities which sur- 
round it. 

Tb-o ductility or adaptability In the animal constitu- 
tion which wc have here pointed out, is one of the most 
important arrangomentji in creation. Throngh it the 
creatures which people the globe are prepared for certain 
changes of climate, food, soil, and the like. Without 
such a proviislon, every change of external conditions 
wiml i have been attended, with pain and inconvenience 
to life, if not with Iti extinction. Again, it is essential 
to the peopling of this earth, which, in all its parts, 
seems to h.ive been destiood to be the theatre of life and 
enjoyment; for, without such a law of adaptability, every 
' little section of surface mUet have had it§ own pecu- 
liar creation, or lain a blank, unfit for the reception of 
inhabitants of other sections previously peopled. 


taking an gnomical view of the matter, it U 
of thp utm^timportance to n^, iniismucnaB, by pibper* 
attention, he can mould, as it were, the ilfeiyor animals 
to his peculiar wants and wishes. Wiune# for example, 
is tore in nature an anim^ like? the dray-horse of 
London, cattle so well adapted for human focB as the 
Durham oxen, or sheep so large, and plump, and nutri- 
tious %s the Leicester breed, whidi^Bakewell took so 
much painb to propagate and perfect ? This elasticity 
in animal nature, however, must have its limits, beyofld 
which neither man nor the inferior creatures can patA' 
with impunity. We do not exinsct, for exampl^ the 
camel to accommodate itself to the snows of Greenland, 
nor tJio rcincleer of the Esquimaux to luxuriate oif the 
deserts of Africa.. A^ yeff wc know nothing of the 
limits to animal adaptability : nature often brings about 
tfle most important and gigantic results by the Slightest 
and most imperceptible causes. 


Till] JilFLE, A TALE OF ARKANSAS, ! 

nv PEIICY B, ST JOHN. • ' 

Bp^njamin SaiiTH was perliaps tlio tallest, most jallipt, | 
and popular of. all the backwoodsmen in tho state of 
Arkansas. Young, of manly bearing, and possessed of 
groat energy, he had, (»ut of a dense plot of forest land, 
formed in two years, aided hy a small (capital, an ex- 
cellent farm, with a clearing of several acres. It liap- 
however, just as this fiirrn was completed, and 
Bonjainiii was tiunking of cornmeneing operations 
whir'A should lyrnunerate him for all his labour and 
expense, that his capital was exhausted. To almost 
any but .an Arkansaw backwoodsman this would have 
Ijeen a terrible blow ; but Ben was somewhat of a 
philos<»plicr, and accordingly, one. fine morning at day- 
break he left Ms luit. and sca^ uig himself on a black- 
ened near the door, ruminated on what was to ^ 

he done, lie giizcd with admiration upon liU house* |* 
the work of his hands, on the fenced .acres, ou the huge j 
piles of wood whieii his own exertions had reared around, J 
on a stream close at hand, and appeared suddenly - 
struck with the conviction that he really was a very < 
lucky fellow. He hud rdl the elements ^of happiness 1 
M'ithin his ^aeh ; but Honietiiing still was Vanting. I 
Across Ben s kiitfes was his long narrow-bored rifle ; his ! 
prmdcr-horn and pouch hung beside him; iu one haiM]^ i 
was a knife, in the other a piece of wood, which, in | 
order, we suppose, to conduce to the congjulc^lon of t 
thought, Ilf! was whittling .at in the mostdetS^ined 
manned Chip by ('hip fell around him ; tho thick pine- 
staff vvas soon^ reduced to .a bundle of insignificant 
shavings; and just at Jhi^ instant onr hero appeared : 
to arriv(^ at a satisfactory solution of his diflieulties. t 
‘ Well,’ thought he, ‘ 1 wish I may be shot if it is’nt ' 
a with 1 want ! l*ve got the log, and tho clearing— I ' 
can find meat in plenty while I have this rifle, and , 
that’s a real fact : but i want a wife to prepare my , 
dinner, and talfl to me when I come home ; and I dq 
believe 1 should liKc to ilhive a chap about as high as : 
my boot tq^all me “ Fa !” ’ Axd then the vast 1)i^k of ; 
the Arkans^ backw^fodsman w as shaken with tnward 
laughter. * Well, it’s about tlic^^greatest thing 
upon for some time ; but I don’t ('xactly realise howj^^ 
is to Ihj done. One thing is certain, >Yivfi don’t grovr 
on trees like hackle-bc^ies, and JL mu&t go tp Little 
Rock.’ With thc^e words the young man lo,s«, and 
advancing towards the* hut., fastened the door, and 
shouldering his rifle, at once began his journey of flfry : 
or sixty miles. * t > 

Liitl(} Rock, in Arkansas, on tho fronticj of Texai, la ' 
peshaps the most/iisreputable town in the whole Tft fl ied 
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States; but jicithcr. there, nor the White Sulphur 
%prlhgs/ are ^le enormiVes pracUsed wKich travellers 
would persuade as to credit.* Still, though Ben ran no 
danger of beifIS. ctjioked**by being forced to *b()^t’ a 
hearty neat^dinner in two minutes and a half; nor of 
being gouged, nor shot across the street by accident, 
nor,** by connnittii|g murder, getting * canonize#, and 
elected into the States’ legislature,* it was rather danger- 1 
ous for ond'of his rustic character to bo domesticated in | 
a town where men of such idle, lazy, and swaggering 
liabits were assembled. Though liittle Rock be not I 
strictly an * Alsatiu fur all kinds of thieves and gam- | 
biers, forgers, Itorse-stcalcrf, am^he like,* though 'goug- 
ing, stabling, and shooting * bc'not the principal o(;cu« 
pation of the people, still, being a frontier town, whencj 
escape into the then independent republic of Teiras 
was easyt it was naturally thc^resust of a larj^ number 
of the class cnumerattHi ; a class, dospite all that has 
been said, not more numerous across the Atlantic than 
in some places nearer home. 

Betifnight easily liave found in Little Rock a jdacc 
of residence suited to a man of good feeling and moral 
principles ; but, used to the woo<ls and wilds, and the 
society of rough, good-humoured, and well-meaning 
borderers like himself, he yielded to the request of the 
first stray acquaintance he met, and acconipatued him 
to about the very worst boarding-house in the place. 
We should be sorry to induct our readers into the 
mysteries of such an establishment; suffice it, that Ben 
saw and heard enough to hard made any thinking man 
take to flight. But Ben, who had required two years to 
find out that he wanted a wife, Avas not likely to dis- 
cover in one evening that he was in a false position ; 
and so rapid, with a simple-minded maiV, is the process 
of contamination from evil communication, that that 
one night sufficed almo 2 »t to ruin our hero for ever. 
Giving way to drink— the root of the greatest amount 
of crime — the backwoodsman forgot himself. J<*rom 
drinking a little, ho advanced to much. Before, how- 
ever, his reason liad become completely prostrated, be 
noticed, sittirf^^ in one corner, a man wlio, from his dress 
and apptaraacc, appcare<l one of the ma^iy Boles who 
had taken refuge iu the United Statc.V. Quiet, unob- 
trusive, and silent, he joined neither in the song nor the 
maddening games which served to murder time ; but 
with a n u ^sc glass before him, which remained almost 
untou^^itio^nterfered with no one. At length a fellow 
called on him to join the company, and be S[^ciable. 
The Pole, with a mild bow, that seemed to speak his 
sorrow at his situation, replied that he hever drank or 
' gambled. The fellow, irritated lit what he chos^e to con- 
sider a covert sneer, would have quarrelled with the 
old man ; but Ben interfered, and declared that, before 
the Pole should be injured, they must take his life. 
There was a fire in the squatter's eye that silenced f^nc 
bully, and the Pole remained unmolested. But time 
passed, and Ben drunk deep a.td playdd deep ; and on re- 
tirlng^o bed, money, ri^c, and everything but the most 
Dcces&ry articles of clothuig, ha^cliaugeiV^ners. 

• ^Aloming came, and ^le borderer felt that his expe- 
in search of a wife had had a bad beginiiing. 
Tfisre was vomething, he was sure, radically wrong ; 
but befqro he could ^arrive at any satisfactory condu- 
sion as^'Cb where the error tfty, l^s companions had 
joined him, and without much difficulty persuaded him 
to endcavovr a redemption of his evil fortune. To 
11 opteelve^ the of harrating the fall of our 

r hero, we ma/ at once state that, at the end of a fort- 
' nlcds^he had become an accomplish^ specimen a 
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Southern loafer, as idlers are called in the United 
Stdtes. One afternoon, at the expiration of this time, 
reduced to beggary, without the arms which miglit 
supply him with food, Ben wdked through the wdl- 
laid out toAvn of Little Bock in search of the refreshing 
influence of the open air. But he was no longer the 
sturdy woodsman, who could fell an ox, and eat him 
too, in no very considerable period ; and as lie strolled 
along, ho grew faint and weary. Looking round for a 
shady spot where to rest his easily-fatigued limbs, tlic 
squatter discovered a pile of logs, close b}' an unin- 
habited house, and opposite to one which was ocx'upied. 
It was advancing towards evening, and Ben was here 
about to give way to the gentle influence of the hour, 
and fall into a deep sleep, wliile nature was veiling her 
beauties for tho night, when his eye accidentally wan- 
dered to a window opposite, at which sat at work a 
young and lovely girl — the very being, it scenwd, of 
which he had dreamt wlien seated on his old stump 
opposite the hut reared with his own hands. Ben rose 
to a sitting posture; and scarcely daring to breathe, lest 
he should scare the beautiful vision, gazed upon her 
with delight and admiration. Her feminine occupation 
wholly absorbed her attention ; and for some time tne 
squatter ehjoyed the pleasure of seeing such a creaturu 
as he felt would make tho woods more delightful than 
the famed earthly paradise of ancient days. SiiddiMily < 
tlic door of the house opened, and the old Pole, coming 
out, advanced rapully towards our hero. 

* My good friend,* he said, ' allow me to thank you 
for the generous manner in which you lately iiiterfcTed 
to save mO from insult. I was that night liouseless, 
and forced to take shelter where I could, and unfor- 
tunately did so at the boarding-house, where 1 escaped 
injury only through your kindness.* 

louring the delivery of this speech, Ben had remained 
with open meuth staring at the interlocutor, and tUish- 
ing like a girl fresh from a boarding-school. J)ecidedly 
I there was good in Ben at bottom. When the Pole eoii- 
I collided, he mattered some incoherent words, at which 
^thc other smiled, and invited him to follow liim into tiie 
I house. The young man arose, as it were in a dream, 
and walked behind the stranger without saying a word. 
To his surprise and confusion, the old man led him into 
the very room occupied by the young girl, to whom he 
I was introduced as the bold youth who had perhaps 
saved her father's life on a late occasion. While Ben 
I was overwhelmed A^ith varied feelings, the daughter of 
I the old Polisli officer rose, and welcomed him with the 
most unatr^cted kindness ; and before half an hour Avas 
over, tho rude squatter was seated at the evening meal 
of his new friends, who, though poor, had still more 
than absolute necessaries. Encouraged by the friendly 
hospiteiity of the European fugitives, Ben at length, 
partly to extenuate liis OAvn late acts, frankly told liis 
story. The manner of the old man, hitherto kind, but 
a little protective, became cordial and pleased. Whoa 
the squatter told how he had, after two years* thought, 
come to the sudden ox>nclusion that a wife, and in duo 
time a family, would wonderfully enliven his rude log- 
hut, tho daughter was inclined to laugh ; but a glance 
at the deeply-moved young man, a tear that glistened 
in his eye, the look of hopeless admiration that he cast 
upon herself, restrained the fbeling, and Emily Duraski 
scarcely 8i>oke another word that evening. Some matter 
of deep moment appeared to engage her whole thoughts. 

When the young man had conoluded, Colonel Hu- 
roski— for such was the father’s name^rose* and going 
to aLother room, presently retimed with it magnifleent 
rifle, and all the necessary appurtenants. ‘ 'Aesc ho 
laid beside Ben. 'Young man,’ Mid bet. *you hava 
erred grievout^y ; but a steady resolutiob to act honour- 
ably Avill restore the greatest evil-doer to society. 
Without arms, you are powiii«less in tliie woods. Take 
these ; but, Its 1 am a poor man, 1 make this reser- 
vation— you must make over to me yoor farm, and ;"iu 
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mfist not go near it Ibr threid xttoilith»/ st tho cxpi* 
ration of tliat period, you cut pay me for this rifle*. 1 
restore you your jbome 5 if not, it Is mine for ever.' Ben, 
und^^r the influence i^e daughter's beau1;y, agreed to 
and signed everything ; and an hour ^afterwards, left the 
house II rifle and its accoutrements the richer, but, un- 
less he could raise a hundred dollars, for ever deprived 
of his hard-earned home. But Ben hoped. There were 
bulTalo, bears, and other wild animals in the woods, 
whose skins were valuable ; and the backwoodsman re- 
solved to earn the rifle, and preserve at tiio same time 
his farm — and who knows what ambitious views were 
' behind? 

I Uistrusting his own powers of resistance, Ben Smith 
. left Little Ro<!k behind him at once ; nor did he pause 
! until he had placed it ten good miles behind him. He 
; then found himself in the very thick of a virgin forest, 
j with deep darkness settled over all nature. With the 
I circumstances, returned all Ben’s woodcraft and joyous 
j love of a night beneath the blue sky, alone amid the 
I overhanging sycamores, oaks, and beech. To collect 
; wood, to make a roaring Arc, and to spit a wild tur- 
I key, shot while roosting, was the work of a very short 
! time ; and then the young man sat down to await the 
- moment when bis evening meal should be ready. His 
first thoughts took an unlucky direction. He recollected 
I that, on the previous night, instead of being alone, be 
' was rioting amid excited and applauding companions, 
•and, from the habit of such false excitement, he now 
felt low-spirited, and without hope. From being gloomy,, 
his thoughts became evil. On his pale face, as the 
Aickor of the blazing logs illumined it, one might have 
; read the stnigglo of strong and angry passions. He 
’ gazed with admiration at the beautiful rifle ift his feet : 

he felt that he could never part with it. B.it why 
. should a stranger claim his inheritance, his fiume, the 
work of his hands', if he failed to raise a hundred dol- 
lars? The very idea of being deprived of his hut and 
clearing worked him up to fury, and, as lie sat bi^side 
. the burning Arc, he vowed in his heart that the Pole 
should never own his home. Fierce and terrible were 
Ills imimlses ; in thought he had been a very murderer. 
While he already gazed around with terror and alarm 
at the gloomy vistas of the forest, as if expecting the 
. ministers of vengeance to come forth, there arose before 
; him another picture. It was as if he had dreamt a 
i! dream. He sat within a rude but warm hut, fur- 
nished, as the industrious and painstaking pioneers of 
civilisation usually furnish their homes, with all that is 
necessary, and nothing that is 8uperfluoUs«i. A bright 
gladsome blaze rose upon the mud-made heartli, casting 
its cheorful light upon a room whicli contained other 
charms than the creature comforts. An old man slept 
ill u rough arm-chair; a lovely woman gazed upon the 
dreamer with aflection ; wdiile on his ow'ii knees, and in | 
his arms, and on the ground, and in every imag^able 
])lacc, were little cherubs, whose faces were so very like 
' ids, and so very like hers, that to tell whom they really 
I resembled whs impossible. Ben started. He had really 
dozed ; but it was perhaps the most fortunate doze that 
i ever happened to man. Heaving a deep sigh, a sense of 
I his own un worthiness came upon him ; and the reflee- 
• tion that, had he acted with common prudence, he 
j might with case have realised the exquisite picture 
I w'hieh had come upon him with all the calming influ- 
ence of the domestic aflbetions, made him see in its 
I true light his late- inconsiderate and foolish conduct 
j Ben, as he now ate his meal, for once in his life thought 
i with rapidity, and determined to act with, energy and 
< good-will. His bitter feelings against his relish benc- 
. factor made him' blush ^ith shame, and he resoled 
I that the rifle, which he admired so much, should be paid 
for even with interest • 

For about a month the backwoodsman wandered 
! through the vast woods of the Arkansas, hunting with 
r indefatigable Zealand ooUegting the results of bis ebaso 
in a small cavern, where he to<& up his quflrters, at no 
gre<*.t distance Aram his former location. One night» on 


returning home heav^ loaded with .spoils, as he stepped 
up towards adiole in the sidp of a^roefc* in which*he^ 
was about to rest himsel£ w the nignly .an, angry 
growl made him hesitate and. drop bis burden. The 
practised woodsiuau recognised in'tlte sound the, pecu- 
liar tones of a paiitlier grumbling over a bdhe. It 
was almost pitch-dark, and yet Ben fired by the dim 
gray Ught of a few stars; and his shot told. The 
next instant the panther was upon him. The, hunter 
dropped his rifle, and clutched the long knife whioh 
every Arkansaw borderer carries at his belt. The 
wounded beast flew to his left shoulder, which it grasped* 
in its teeth ^ith an energy and ferocity that would 
have proved fatal, had not the long briglit blade gsAied 
the panther's heart at^hc lame instant The beast 
growlc<J, let go its hold^nd fell dead. For a nv^meut 
Bin stood erect, proud and glad of his victory ; but thep 
next instant he felt a sensation of pain in his slioulder 
and left agm, which satisfied him that he waasdanger- 
ously, if not mortally wounded. It had been fropi a 
n.itural feeling that he selected for his new abode a spot 
within two miles of his log-house; and thither, after 
hastily staiudiing ^is wounds, it seemed necessary that 
he should attempt to go, thougli he should |^ie pii 
the way. Kearful tliat faintness might overcome his 
strength, he immediately proceeded on ins journey, 
and in less than an hour Avas in sight of his home. 
{Since his ui^fortiinate visit to Little lioek, he had not 
approached it any nearer than the scene of his late 
struggle. When he now stood within the clearing, 
astonislimcnt rooted him to the grouncl. Cattle lowed, 
pigs grunted, a wat(‘h-dog barked, and smoke curled 
from the chimqey. From the half-open door streamed 
the light of the blazing lo*gH. Ben paused irresolutely ; 
his heart beat with a strange and wild violence; but 
faintness was creeping over him, and, mustering cou- 
rage, he staggcired towards the door, and having reached 
it, fell insensibljp witliin the walls of his own log-hut. 

It was some time ire Ben n ^ived, and then his sur- 
prise was still greater than before. The old Pole and 
his lovely daughter, with two farm-labourers, stood 
around him. 

• ‘Well, iny friend,’ said the Pole, while concluding 
the dressing of his w'ounds, * you are come sooner than 
wc expected ; but you are right M'elcoine. How come 
you to be in tliis terrible state ?’ • 

Ben could not reply : Ins whole facnllies Avye lient 
upon the lo^dy^ being wlio stood, pale and anxious, 
waiting his recovery. 

* Nay, father,’ said Junily Duraski, a faint blush illu-^ 

mining her features, ‘ he is not yet strong enough to 
siieak.’ jirttii 

‘ The rifle! — the rifle! ’ cried Ben at the saflic n'^^pent; 

* send }^ur men in search of it. and in a few rapid 
words he explained where it would he found. 

Colonel Duraidci took note of the directions, and, fol- 
lowed by his two men, Irmdiag a horse, hurried himself, 

• in scarclwof the valuable instrument. Bcii and Emily 
were left alone. The latter immediately attended to 
the sutfercr's wants, gave him a strong and refreshing 
cup of tea, made him a meal so comfortable and tempt- 
inj^ and hurried about with a zeal so ready, that it 
went to the bnckAvoodsinan's heart. As he lay on his 
couch, and gazed qipon li^r as she moved, about, h(fr 
very manner lending a charm to everything, Hon felt 
that h( nga^saw her who alontf could make life In the 
woods joyou^ and luippy. At length she canib and 
seated herself beside hiip, having ministered to aH ln» 
wants. 

* How shall 1 ever thunk you,’ said poomBeU) a 
shade of stern sorrow settling on his face, ■ for all this 
gentle kindness — 1 that deserve nofliing ? ’ 

‘ Say not so,’ replied tlg9 girl warmly ; '* you deserved 
all when you saved my father from oon£umely afld 
insult. He was seeking such a flirm as thi&' when yott“^ 
met him. But, Mr Ben^ Smitibb^contiai^ Emily 
the most bewitching and flucinating manber, ^ 
faiq|: colour again flushed across her fttce,- *1 
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yon, in tli^ame of everything t^at snakes me thank * Well/ hh add, *my^' deaf* wife. I do realise it at Iflttt. 
^ yotf, to 'be frank, and tel^ me why you kook so miser- I am a happy husband, a proud father ; and all, my 
able?’ • dear sir/ addressing the Bole, ‘through our bargaia 

‘ My wonntV/ began Ben oonfhsedly. about the ntrus.’ r ' 

* No-^-yon are tdo much of a man for thaV saU the , * — 


girl * I insist upon your speaking the truth.’ 

‘Jiiidy/ replied Ben gravely, ♦! will. I am well 
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aware I shall merit your contempt and scorn. 1- have Aptrh an average amount of tossing in ‘the bay/ and 
setm you but twice, Miss Dttraski, and the poor bauk- of contrary winds, and consequent grumbling along the 
woodsmamhas dared to love where love is hopeless/ inhospitable coast of Spain, we foiind ourselves safe 
* And that is all ?* began the lovely Polonaise with a in the Tagus, soon after the fall of a Eebruary evening. 
*jmile ; but, checking herself, nne said gravely, * 1 thank The sweet soft air told ns pleasantly of the many 
yon for your frankness. I knew, liowcve^, before you leagues wc had come in the five days since we took oiir 
Bpokh, that you did feel for mo some such silly fancy ; last h>nk at England. The lights of Belem, a village 
and had I not had some idea tli^ my father entertained about two miles below Lisbon, lay in long brigiit rc- 
a wish -that is, had an idea— that — that you might likfc flections on the smooth river, and a rocket flew hissing 
«ne— I— -* But she could go no farther, for Ben, givihg up into the dark sky, to announce the arrival of the 
her no time to conclude, seized her hand with a vild steamer. Immediately a boat went ashore with the 
stare, so^ utterly madman-Ukq, as to cause very great mails, and hen^majesty’s lieutenant in charge of them, 
alarm for an instant to the young lady. A ])arty of I*olrtuguese custom-house officers (jaaic on 

‘Your father had some idea?— 1 am dreaming— but- board to watch us; and, despite our impatience, theic 
I ^am not able to bear this suspense. I cannot- Miss was nothing to be done but await the morning as quietly 
Duraski, if your father acce}itB me as - 1 son-in-law, what jis we might. 

wiy bd^your answer when I put the question to you?* With daylight all quiet ceased. Wo proceeded up 
She made no reply : her head was bowe<l down : the the river to opposite tl]« custom-house ; and from tho 
rich crimson rushed ill full tide to her cheeks; and then, moment wp dropped anchor there, Babel itM‘lf could 
mastering courage, she said, • 1 believe 1 should prove hardly rival the din which pervaded our littio vessel, 
an obedient daughter.’ A s\iWin of noisy Portuguese, from tho health -ofllcp, 

Ben jumped up : his wounds were forgotten. It was cAwtom-houso, passport-office, ami I cannot tell bow • 
too mucp for the huge Arkanaaw, however, lie at- many more offices besides, (jame bustling on Ijoard, 
tempted not to approach his half- betrothed bride ; but talking, as is the custom here, at tho very top of their 
after dancing round tho rexun for a minute, burs^ into voiep.s, poking nlxmt in every corner, and putting cvery- 
a loud and prolonged fit of daughter. A few seconds body out of tomper. Besides this, w(* were surrounded 
recalled him to reason; and then, taking the fair girl’s by a crowu of <[ueer-lcx)king boats, whose owners were 
hand, he poured forth, in his rough way, such a history elamouring for passengers; coal barges were altnigsulc, 
of bis feelings for the month previous, as made the fur the steamer takes in coal hero; the passengers’ lug- 
Polish beauty alternately smile and wdep. The lM)r- gage was being hoisted on deck ; and Spanish pea-anfs, 


derer’s frank .and manly lamring made hvn rise rapidly 
in her estimation, and when tlie father returned, they 
were so deeply engaged in mutual professions of esteem. 


whom wc had taken on board at Vigo, and who l»ad 
Iain ever siik'e, huddled under capotes and blarikclH, in 
a sort of bivouac round the funnel, nestling together 


that they notiaxl not Ills entrance. 'J’hoir proximity, and in families, now roused from their lairs, were adding 
the girl’s li.and unresistingly htl<l by the young man, (men, women, and children, all talking at once) no small 
spoke volumes. As they were Iwtli taken by surprise, quota to tho general upnwr. However, while our ears 
tliey had presence of mind not to allect coiicxndment were tormented wdth this abominable discord, our c} es 
Neither moved. were charmed with a s<iene of uncommon lieauty. Lis- 

* Hollo I’ cr’ied the colonel; ‘you are a pretty sick bon lay l>eforG ns, Kliiniug in the morning light, throned 
man, tojbc sure — in half an hour to wlieuUlo yimreelf ou her seven liills,* surrounded by brUliRnt verdure, and 

I > -T . 1 .....I ....... I .. 


into iny child’s good graces I 


rcfle(!ted in a broad mirror of water. Immediately 


‘ Not in half an hour, father,’ said Kmily, rising and .above the eity, the Tagus spreads into a lake eight or 
, r advancing towards him. * llecolleet, for a month past, nine miles in breadth ; and acriws the smooth blue sur- 
. ycfu liave been showing me the great advantap^s that fjiec were gliding innumerable broad white sails of Iho 
would 8p£pe to me by becoming mistress of this home- country bou+s. A few merchant vessels of iu\ nations 


steadif^-ind you see I have been mercenary enough to lay inunodialely around us, and in front was the i istom- 
niake sure of it at once.’ Xj house— a noble building; and, what is strange in Lisbon, 

‘So, then, all is arrange^l ?’ said the colonel with a ficishctl. Ixioking at the wdiite buildings, as they rose 


laugh. L 

‘ Everything but the daj^’ e3U‘laime<l Ben boldly. 


pile ai)ix>ve pile from tho water’s edge till they n en; r(>- 
lieved against the blue sky, it was Impossible to fimey 


‘ T thank Heaven it is so/ said the Polish exile that w'o were admiring tho * dirtiest capital* in KurojK', 
solemnly; ‘-I could wish for iny child no Ixjtter fate but after-experience has taught us the rtelkncholy truth 
than to be your wife. I return you your house, and of tho nickname. 


give you the rifle/ 

‘ Yofl will do neither, my dear sir. I have, I thihk. 


At length we were informed that we might go ashore ; 
and without more ado, we were huddled into a large 


earned the hundred dollars ; and as to«tho farm, 1 have boat. Our luggage went in another; and as we wnlchrd 
a tMirticuIar desire it should inome toSne as your daugh- its transference to a tribe of half-clothed, savage-look ing 


‘tar’s portion.* 


porters, many were the despairing glances we cast to- 


ThG young man was*’ right. He had e^.ed his rifle, wards it, half doubting the possibility of its coming 
A^appy and gladsome sight werefthethrefthat evening back in safety to its rightful owners. A few minutes 
<-^h^worthyfather,tliu proud lover, and the girl, disco- brought uS to tlie quay. Landing would have been 
^ering each moment in her future husband some new pleasant anywhere-, but here It was actual euchaiitment. 
iratt that nsade him worthier in her eyes. They were In front of the custoiiidftoUse is u brood tarrace, hud out 
marrie^; and on occasion of the wedding, every- as if public garden, and fhllofxthe most l^^tU'al flowers, 
body rejfoai'ked witH curiosity that the bride wore a then (February .21) itt fall blossom. HeBotropes, twelve 
wort (floakj.linod with a pantlair’s thwny hide. Various feet high, covering wide spaces of literally <mc 

were the sumises ; but none knew that to the original mass of purpte btowsottfe; great buncos of calk, with 
owner of th® skin was perhap^f oWiUg the present happy .-ju— . : 

< to. t ’ ..4. ...1-4 1- * htobon Is laid to stood, Uks on asiflio Mils. A stronRer 
callea pa I at which he laughed |g to ftnicy them sovru huodrSd, bo continual toe the fisccots 
Emily Smith thought he Wpuld never stop. and descents in her steep fatlgulnt etreets. 
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on tho very toiT of tlie iiiU9, overlookwg a moat l>eaati- tween employers and employed are assuniing an im-» 
fu1*vie«r by lanci, and .also <|^wn the^Pagasato the b(pr practicable character. They begin to appear like some- 
and the sea. ,TKere are a great many pretty garden thing' which has had its day, and calls for being super- 
in this quarter ;^nd it waj very pleasant to see the seded. We do not at least see how capital is long to 

g olden oranges shining over the walls, and the loftg endure being exposed to the iDsecority in which it now 
edges of ^jeraniums. In this part live most of the stands, wherever its profitable working requires a niulti- 


STATi: OF THE 


\\L NOTES. 

ENGLISH ARMY. 


; *Ensdi»h residents; and there arc omnibuses all day long tude of hands. A far-looking philosopher might also cx- 
1' to and Vrom various parts of . the city, A most reaptAt- press his doubt whether the tendency of capital and labour, 

\ able Englishwoman keeps a hotel at Ihienos Ayres, when in different iiands, to separate the persons, can 

! where strangers may find pcrl'ect cleaulihess and much longer subsist in an age when so many influences 

comfort. ^ arc at work to bring men to an equality, and when, 

I e indeed, artificial distinctions may be said to be crumbling 

I ^ pieces. For such reasons, we indulge no empty 

♦ j-k n /'» A o T /i-vT A T XT / k V a bowailiugs on this subject ; we think not of presenting 

O C C A fe H) ^ N () r £ S. to men in hot blood the barren ma*im, that they have 

STAT£ or THE ENuLisn AiutT. iT common interest, and ought to agree. Wo deenr it 

. « , _ t)etter to acknowledge thai for erUs so profound, no 

A NEWSPAPER remarks, that tho late Indian war shows .guperflcial remedy will more than temporarily suffice, 
the English, army to be unrnsted by peace, and,iii a>r Wg would have meaters to begin to turn thdr thoughts 
unprecedented stote of efficiency. *We agree in the fact; to arrangements of a different kind with thei>- mear- 
but there occurs to us a remark uimn it which no ono arrangements such as those of M. Ledaire of Paris*— 
seems to have thought of making. The superior effl- j,, which the workers have a certain m-jaiflcd com- 

cicnoy of tlio army is, we think, to b^ attributed in mmtity of interest with the directors of their industry, 

great me^nre to the improvements which have been it wiU he a startling and perhaps unpleasant idea at 
rifeetdd or late years in the moral state of the classes flrgtj but is tho present arrangement quite an agreeable 
from wliom the army is derived, and to tho more „nef What is now to be done U to obtain an escape 
; linniane and just administration of tiio array itself from existing evils— to face one of the inevitable re- 

I i proof tliJit soldiers may be educated, volutions of society. It must not therefore be expected 

I I that libraries may be intnidui’ed among them, and that -iH gjjn be gniootli and inviting in the new plane. 

I tlic degrading class of their punishments may lie nearly however, we thoroughly bcUeve, that were these 

Ij done away wjth, without their being in any degree looked at steadUy, and experimented upon with due 
; deteriorated. On the contrary, an improvement appears caution, in tlio departments of work where they are 
1 in that steadiness and fortitude wlih li constitutes thrfr ,„ost pressingly called for, the objections would dimi- 
value as soldiers. It is luirdly ciecessary to remark „ig|, ^ cvery'btcp. 
that, if wo are right in conuecting tliese circumstances ^ ^ ’ 

j as cause and effect, they possess a deep intemst, and the ktiERDEBN schools of industry. 

. ,pught to weigh much with the public. . A narccl of printed renorts which has iust reached us 


THE ktlERDEBN SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 


! /«ave lately been holding out for an advance of Mages— 
i in one instance, v'C observe, the object was to rise from 
25s. to 276. a-week ; and 26s. was in vain olfered by the 
I mastersr A strike is nothing, unless there be aVoroe 


little more than moral. One way and ano(iicr,*a strike 
becomes a deplorable scene — men going idle for weeks 


I supported by subsidies from their own jVoni rejieated annoiincenients of tho practical v.ahu' of 

I hard- tasked .^ass masters writhing in anger at the jjttic article. A new satisfaction arises Iron) a 

i <^i*angerMg:w ui^heir engagements, and what they call perusal of the reports before ns. The system, we are 
I spirit of tliosc usually their 6crvfmt.s. ig working ivell, and beginning to exercise a 

^On this occasion, the masters have deemed it nece-ssar}" marked inlluence over the statistics of vagrancy, crime, 

[ to form combinations too, with a view protecting a^d penakdnfliction. 


t^ir interests lor the future agjjinst such mconye- The object of these schools, as maybe remembered, 
niences. In short, a strike sucii as this of the budding jg to prevent begging and crime by children — vagrancy 
trades IS a war without actual weapoiis— we can barely yj begging being observedly a mere preliminary to 
say without its killejl and wimnded, for many must theft, theft leading to burglary or higher offences, and 
j suffer what perils health and litc in the course of tliese these crimes sooner or later terminating in im- 
strnggles. home by-considerations make the trade- t^prisonment, transiwrtation, or penal inflictions still 
I conflict the more distressing; the wage^ refused in more severe. The aim, then, of these institutions is to 
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thu inatonce were comparativelv not ^ (alas! from prevent crime, instead of wffiting tiU it needs to be 
1 1 three to four times those of a Dorset labourer). Wliat 

I Wa ....Ua/I .4- «11 a., a.. . ^ e.-.r ■ — ■ - 


I causes mpre to be asked c-t all, is not an hii^easo *of " ' 

i business in ^he fair course of things, l>ut imiania of * neecribed with great care, from M. Leclalre's pomphlet, in 
i speeoiUtien, in which we tfe multitudes of the middle N®- m”, 

i- classes asking to enncll tnemstlves otherwise than by inspect the Schools of industry • and in tho number of Chambers's 
I legltiqfiate mode of honest, downright work. Edinburgh Journal for November following there appeared an 

A madness of the capitalled in the first place — then the aooount eg bis visit TUi that time, the Aberdeen Schools of in- 

{ labourer at|wking themtwith a eVtim upon their falla- J»«5fyjw«arcoly known ^yondthj^^^ 

w«a,p aaLa Slreot, where they are situated. Now, since the publication 

J UOU8 hopes, the bli^t of which epme to-morrow, of that number, a knowledge of tliem is extendi to every pliioo 
] throwing wagdr thirty per cent, down at one blow, where the English language 1a read ; and ono cOnsequenoo of this 
I) What a vexation to think that oar civilisation has publicity wna the adoption of measures, now about to be carried 


l1 What a vexation to think that oar 
» only as yet brought ns tosjuch a point 
vWe cannot lidp*thialfiflg that thei 


out, by the oitiaons of Edinbu^h and Glasgow lor establishing 


eixeuxastoj^s 


tw that the present arrangements be-® jbriMs-e. . 


lat the present arrangements 

C ■ - 


j ^iigni TO wugn mucii m un me piioiic. „ ^ parcel of printed reports which has just reached us 

' THE 8TUIKKS. ^ Aberdeen, conveys the pleasing intelligence tluit 

‘ , the Schools of I Kdustry established in that town for the 

i . The building trades in the hc.irt of western England suppression of juvenile mendicancy and crime continue 
^«ave lately been holding out for an advance ot wages — fy by ^ flourishing state. Of these schools we gave 
in one instance, wo observe, the object was to rise from ^ detailed account, from personal observation, in No. 
25s. to 27a. a- week ; and 26s. was iii vain oifered by the the .lournal, New Series, published in tho course 

masters. A strike is nothing, unless there be a force yf NovernW last. It is very gratifying to knou^ that 
of public opinion on the part of the operatives of the the notice we speak of has had the effect of attracting a 
trade ^ncrally, prevent strangers coming in and greater degree of local attention to these useful institu- 
; doing the MDrk, ^is requires an enginery to rouse it .tions, nnd of inspiring a desire elsewhere to establish 
1 1 *ii Sometimes the force empV yed is a schools on a similar plan, and for a similar purpose.f 


In the whole course of our labours, we have experienced 
no higher satisfaction than that which has been derived 



T 
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(c, oonsuiti; in 


puniBbcd. The wa^f they gn te work, oooAlta; in the 
flcizuTp of every boy or gui found begging or v^andia- 
ing within the limits of the police, and conducting them, 
i^t to jail, bat to a School of Industry, where tliey are 
fed, instructed, and caused to work at an easy kind of 
productive employment All are sent home at night ; 
but after a little time, the whole attend daily without 
any compulsion. Ey this means the streets are effec- 
tually cleared of all juvemle beggars and potty of- 
fenders. The crop of thieves is cut off ere it attains 
maturity. Crime is effectually nipped in the bud. 
From the report of the rural police committee of Aber- 
deenshire, laid before the commissioners of supply, 
April 30, it appears that the benefit of tlie schools is 
extended over all parts of the adjoining district A few 
years ago, the number of juvenile vagrants which in<s| 
fested the county of Aberdeen was between 300 and 
400. It was quite common to take up above 300 in 
the year. In tllb year, however, cigliug April 1845, 
the«number had diminished to 105; and in the year 
ending April 1846, it had sunk to 14. To the ac- 
tivity of the police is, doubtless, owing some of this 
remarkable diminution ; but further, observes the com- 
mittee, is it owing to ‘ the establishment of the ad- 
mirable Schools <rf Industry in Aberdeeur—food and 
education having been provided for this unfortunate 
class, and thus oven the shadow of au excuse has been 
taken away for sending out children to procure sub- 
sistence by begging. Your committee desire to draw 
particular attention to this subject, feeling it to be of 
the highest importance, because juvenile vagrancy is, 
they are persuaded, the nursery whence a large propor- 
tion both of the crime and the pauperism of after-years 
is furnished. Doubtless the Schools of ladustry more 
immediately benefit the city of Aberdeen; but tes it 
was from Aberdeen that most of the juvetiile vagrants 
in the ('.ounty issued, so now the county also is sharing 
largely in the benefit of these institutions.’ 

Whatever be the merits of the various plans now 
before the public in respect to the punishment and 
treatment of criminals, it ran admit of no question that 
institutions such as those wc allude to may be ren* 
dcrc<l important national engines for the general pi«- 
vcnlion of e,rime. What can be more sorrowful than 
the sight of a prison half filled with children, who, 
having once got into a course of vice, arc almost cer- 
tain not to stop till they endure the higher penalties 
of the law. That properly-organised Schools of In- 
dustry will tend to assuage, if not nearly extirpate, this 
crying evil, the best evidence is obtained from the 
reports before us. Let every large town, then, follow 
the example which has been so admirably set. Let the 
metropolis, always behind in movements fur social ad- 
vancement, be up and doing in this good work. Already 
the subject lias been sufficiently talked about ; the time 
has come for action. To set about anytliing outlie sort, 
a little energy on' the part of a single influential indivi- 
dual is alone required. In each locality, such an indi- 
vidual win know where to look for funds. He will not 
wait, and wait, and wait to see if government will lend 
its helping hand. Government seems to know or cure 
little for first principles, and, besides, has neither power 
nor inclination to assist in any scheme of this broad and 
humanising nature. In establishing Industrial Schools, 
however, for pauper children, the co-operation of the 
local magistracy and police is extremely desirable : com- 
pulsion being a primary means of flUing the benches 
with pupils. It would fbrther be desirable to have a 
piece of ground in connection with each school, which 
could be cultivated by tlie boys able for garden or field 
labour. Valuable as employment within doors ipay be, 
it is much less exhilarating than that in the open air, 
where the whole influences of qature contribute not only 
to physical, but also moral improvement. « The returns 
from any species of field labour, we apprehend, would 
also aid materially in suqportinff the establishment, and 
render it less burdenaome tb the fnenfia by whom it 
y^ouUy in the first place, be maintained. 


L 




ll£|tr AHn ITS HBWARUS.^ 

The newt^apera annoumau that Jenny LtedJ ,u ^ng^, 
is going to St Petersburg, on promise of a sslary V 
fiffcjlJ* thousand francs (L.2900) per month. 'Thomas 
Caflyle, who writes books that sermankind a^hihkiog, 
lives in an obscure house at Chelsea, not reemsing per**- 
lia^ I1.500 a-year by his writings. Fanny EUjlerv A 
dancer, a few weeks ago concluded an engagement at 
Venice amidst a shower of flowers and jewels^ and then 
had a Clcopatro-like sail on the Grand* Canal, with* 
twenty bargcfuls of nobility after her, while *I^g 
live Fanny, the divine artist I* was shc/uted from the 
multitude^ At the very same time Mr Wilderspin, 
who has conferred inestimable benefits on niank^d by 
the establishment oi^nfaht schools, is announced as 
l^inking into poverty, and in need of a subscription for 
fnis relief. A child, calle<l General Tom Thumb, passed 
through England and other countries of western Europe 
ill 184<P-5, realising lafige sums for his exhibition as a 
dwarf; the receipts in Edinburgh were, if we recollect 
rightly, four hundred pounds in one day. At the 
same time Father Mathew, who has produced, bv the 
labour of a gfcat and good mind, a moral imrm 
unexampled in our ^e, languished in dehtAheurred 
tlirough these ‘ exertions, and was only saved from 
immediate difficulty (not, as we understand, placed 
in permanent safety) by a collection, hard-wrung, as 
such collections usually are, from a limited number of 
persons endowed with an extra share of benevolence, 
the mass of the public as usual looking calmly on, 
with their hands in their breechcs-pockcts. During 
tlig same iicriod many men of no particular talent 
or merit realised fortiyies by speculating in the over- 
sanguine hopes of their fellow-creatures — that is to 
say, in railway schemes. One man was talked of as 
having made- his twenty thousand pounds — another, 
fifty — a thild a hundred ; and there were one or two 
peculiarly Ijcky, who bought Jucal estates with their 
gains. While thi« was going on, tlie public of England j I 
were quite content to see the man who, by bold antl-t , • 
Ingenious calculations and cxtrjiordinary energy and^>; ' 
perseverance, had given them the unspeakable conve- j ; 
nience of penny postage, sit quietly down with a few ; i 
thousands by way of reward, squeezed as usual out of ; I 
the over-taxed pockets of the liberal. Everywhere the j ■ 
same inequality is seen. Who are the boat-paid authors ? ' 
Not the demonstrators of important truths, the investi- . 
gators of jfrotjpund critical and arch:eologieal questions, | , 
the compilators of huge books, that require a lifetime , ' 
to complete, and on wliosc usefulness mankind baHen 1 
ever after ; not any of these, but the clever droU fellows : 
who can set forth something to aniusqjpi2\eir fellow- !| 
citizens — the Linds and Kllslers of tile pt/A Wliat ;! 
arc ^hc moncy-niakcrs generally, in comparison with ^ J 
those' vrho inake no money ? Not the shadow of an 
attempt would now be made to show that, in our eco- I 
noniy, there is thc#slijfhtest relation of proporticyi 
betwtbn large receipts and merits. It were a mockery 
of the stand-still principle to iisk if sucli things are to 
mark our social state for many more ages. It is, how- 


^ ever, some consolation in the meantime, tliat * Man does 
j\»ot live by bread idt)ne.’ 

’contrasts to civilisation. 

The enoriiities that Ihay co-exist with a high civilisa- 
tion, somct)|bes <K)me ui)on ui with an astound^g effect 
In MarclKA this :{ear, a witness at an Irii^ •assizes— 
who admitted having been goOcerned in fivejimirdurs 
and many robberieil^beitig asked if he would have 
murdered another man if he had go^^into ^ 

turned a ferocious hK)k upon the interrogating counsel, 
and answered in a loq^ nad resolute voice^^ would t * 
More recently, it was found, at Ballic^imoyler petty 
sessions, that a'mair had been emplot/sd to commits a 
murder for six pounds ! t ' 

This is our cl|trast^ tlm^tish civilisation. 

As to the American— whlco^vith % 

^at civilisation too— see sudi incidents as iblk|wlAg. 
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A respectable *blftclc \nan, Tt^o had opce been ft slate in 
Kent^ckV| bufr was allowed bv his mntressy^who had no 
pee for film, to ^o td workffojr his own suosistence in 
Ohio (a free tUt^, wlicre lie had been for about eig^en 
yeftPB, and seemr to Iiutc reiarded himself as a freenwn, 
was, on 27th of March last, inveigled across abridge 
i into the slave-holding state, and there manacled and 
carried off by force, 'this outrage was committed! at 
the ins^nce of the old lady's heirs, who wished to 
realise everything in the shape of property to which, 
through her, they could consider thcnis(dves as having 
aijy claim. Some weeks after this, a female slave was 
hanged at New Orleans for having struck her mistress ! 

LIV0,NIAN 'J^^LES. 

TiW. last part of Mr Murray’s Home and Colonials 
Library was a group of Livonian Taies^ by the author, 
of ‘letters from the Baltic.* Before speaking^ this 
' particular book, we would record our satisfaction with 
the general character of the series to w'hich it Mongs. 
tlaradn's Voyage of a Naturalist — I^ord Mahon's Life 
of Oondfi — Borrow's Gipsies in Spaiiware Ihc stars of 
the morarecent portion of the series ; but all arc gWMl. 
Wheh we regard this ‘ Library '-first-rate books, all of 
tberii copyright, many of them quite new, at half-a- 
crown each ; and fhrthcr look to ^Lc-^srs (i^hapinan and 
Hall's Monthly Series, Mr Bonn’s Standard Library, 

: and Messrs Tilt and Bugue’s European l^ibrsry, ull of 
which arc composed of excellent books at similar prices, 
we cannot but congratulate the public on the revolution 
of which these are the symptoms. Bublishors arc now 
looking to the many, and not to the few, as was tSic | 
case twenty years ago. There must consequently lie a i 
many to look to. Verily, rational reatlers must now be 
a$ ten to one of what they w ere. 

^ The ‘ Tetters from the Baltic' — so full of fresh, ani- 
mated <iestTiption, so thoughtful, yet so feminine— to- 
gether with the consMleration tliat tlip BalAc provinces 
of Bussia are totally new ground to the ETiglish liction- 
jSnioiiger — gave us good expectations of the Livonian 
'Tales. expected to find them interesting from 

various causes, independent of skill in tale-telling; and 
they really are s(3, although in a great nieasure. it is a 
painful interest which invests them. The fact is, that | 
the author has to deal with the subjects of a heavily 
oppressive govefhinent, and a people wliose social state is 
cokisequently wretched. Her liero and beruiix-'.s — barely 
conceivable beings — move amongst the brutal inslru- 
I meats of c. central tyranny and a popular nuns whose 
onFf refuge from misery secons to lu; that liardened in- 
sensibility which makes man a beast. The Jewess^ the 
tale secon^M^unt of length, illustrates the vexations 
arising from the severe taxing system of Ilussia, and 
litbe contraband trade to which it gives rise. The \)is- 
penmU which is tlie longest story, exhibits the local 
oppressions exercised by what^we^would cull the factor 
oP land-steward upon an estate. Both picturqfi are 
enough to moke the bloo<f boil. We lately heard of 
the peaskntry of Galicia rising upon the gentry, and 
^massacring them. It seemed a wild, unaccountable 
affair; but l6t the reader look over *Thc Dispuneiir,’! 
and he will understand the whole matter once. I'he 
fact is, that the selfishness of the saperiqp class tramples 
on every ^ood feding in the lowfr, until th^ patieiu^ of 
even a bi^tified human natfiro is exhausted. hV engeartce 
is then starpd up, and it de^ienils oqly on Of^^tunity 
. tttosliat ^ime it is to break forth. But how sliould it 
be otherwise ? No humble class Pytv yet was unruly 
/or^iiifNi^uinary jn fair circumstances. The fact of ft 
gentry dcitroyea m as was Hiat of Galicia lately, 

; demonstrates that duesprovocatj^i had been given. 
Our diffic^aes with such suligeets arisesfroin our atton- 
tiou being suddenly drawn to the vengeful outbreak, 
while ignorant pr inconsiderate of the apes of heartless 
> insolence, an d cout uindv whrlli p^ceded it. 

I ^ '^^^il^elaBi trttl/l <btitlcirto think shame of all sooh 

to . «.«», 


instance^ the violenoe of the Frencft revohitioa— js thir 
elaes which suffers by them. 

We must not, however, distress our readers on this 
occasion by any sample of the miseries to which the | 
LetUph peasantry are subject liather let us look to 
some of the brighter passages of the volume. The hero 
of *The Disponent’ is a noble young peasant called 
Mart, who has obtained the affections of a pretty young 

Mlf, tlie steward^n the^tftte, and a concentration (if 
ail possible bad qualities. The wedding has taken 
place, and they are driving home in the bridegroom's 
cart, amidst a procession of other carts, filled by the 
Brautwerber or best man, the Marshals, who are assist- 
ants to the best man, and other firiends. There is a 
(fine joyful, youthful filling in the subsequent trans- 
actions. ' The Marshals were anxious to exercise 
their privileges— namely, that of making every oMier 
vehicle on the rc^ turn off for theofi The first they 
met were humble peasants like themselves, who were 
as willing to observe the custom as they were to exact 
it, and wYio drew off immediately to the side, and waved 
their caps as the party passedi A werst or two further 
on, however, a private barouche was seen approacliing 
— four spirited horses full in the middle of tlie road, ns 
if they wouhi run down all that opposed them— a loup- 
I lieardixl coachman on the box, as firm and immovable 
as the engine on a steam-carriage. Now was the time 
for asserting tlieir rights! The Brautwerber — timid 
man !— was for relinquishing thorn j but the Marshals 

had warmer blood in their veins. They km;w well 
enough what it was to turn off for their hauglity mas- 
ters — to stick in the road-side mud, or struggle in the 
road-aide dritf, while the baron’s carriage roiled by 
without yielding an inch — not to make the most of sindi 
a rare opprvrtNinity for retaliation. J'ulling and chuck- 
ing, therefore, at tludr little horses, which, from the force 
of habit, had already begun to turn their heads piaticntly 
aside, they drew them close together ; and, supportcil 
immediately behind by Mart himself, who, in his turn, 
encouraged the procession to keep their phu’cs, tiiey 
pnseiitcd a. firm phalanx. On came the four horses, 
sweeping along ; the coachman started into life, .shook 
the whip wliicli hung upon his wrist, and (Us(d)argcd a 
mouthful of Uussian oaths «t the body. A coiK'Ussion 
now seemed inevitable, when a hroacl good-humoured 
face leant forward from the barouclie, saw the st.ite of 
the case in a niopnedt, and discharged a very similar 
volley at the coachman in return. The carriage in- 
stantly swerved to »)(ie side. This was quito enough. 
Every cap flew every face expanded, and there was 
not one of the party who would not have been wdling 
to drive tbtit carte into a ditch for that same gooil- 
humoured face .mother time.* 

After a similar rencontre with the drosoliky of the 
Dis{>oncq|^, the party arrived in high spirits nt Marl’s 
little farm. ‘ The cart stopped at the low wide door, 
which was crowded with guests awaiting their arrival. 
The Marshals, elated with their late sUceasses, were all 
on the alert to fulfil their parts. 'The gloves, susfx'iidcd 
to the shafts, which are supposed to bring gocjd-luck to 
i whoever reaches them first, were eagerly simfchcd ; the 
bride was lifted iVoin the cart at one bound on to a 
sheepskin extended before tbe door, to signify that the 
Way through lift} W'as henceforth to be soft to her fwt — 
a type, alas ! to Which there is no reality, at least not 
nniler a liussian government; the Brautwerber strewed 
corn betbre her, in embtem that abundance was to follow 
her to her new home ; and thus she whs carried, in noisy 
triumph, over her husband^s threshold. There, sur- 
rciundeit by the women who had|,,rcmained behind, and 
l>ropped in a rude high-backed chair, sat Liso, Mart’s 
graiidmotbor, ready to receive tbe iiew*comer. 

* 'riiis was theft first meeting, and the old dame threw 
a searching and a sdemn glance on the sBgbt girl, in 
whom she saw at ohee zn^Liden her grandson Jiad 
wooed, the bridfi lie had betrothed, and the wife he had 
married. Anno bent involuntarily before her ; and no^ 
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I •a word was exchaiM^ed, as, skmly riling 
ward, rlie old wornSn took a hlgli sHfToap, wade of whttd 
silk, and placed it on Amio'i pretty hw. V6icfes had 
«))ecn loud, and faces merry, but all wesd now httihed 
nn<) serious $ for this simpla eeremoiiy went to irvofy- 
body’s heart 

* The meeting between youth and Age Is At all times a 
touching sight and an impressive lesson, telling us what 
the otic has been and the otlier must become. The very 
difToronce l)etween them disposes the mind to reverse 
more thiiri to iwmpBte^to put the aged back and the 
youthful forward. Anno*s head trembled with girlish 
timidity, old Lisu’s shook with infirm age; yet both 
were only separated by that time which time itself 
wouhl miite. 

* When the cap had been slowly adjusted, the gra^d* 
mother again gave a glance at Anno, and in a shryi 
distinct voice repeated this ancient form of words which 
belongs to thogB^emuny Forget thy sleep— remem^ 
biir Ihy youth— love thy husband v accompanying each 
scntcMH-e with a slight stroke of Annuls ciicek. Then 
turning to Mart, “ Ah, my sou — my son ! 3'ou are a good 
man. Yon have chosen a beautiful wife; 1 know she 

; will be a happy tme.” Then addressing Anno, “ He has 
! bet'll always good to an obi grandmother ; will he not Vkj 
! good to u young wife? I hope you are worthy of him ! ” 

! (grandmother— pai (good) grandmother ! ” said Mart 

' in :i tone of expostulation ; but Anno stood upright xvith 
modest Kclf-posscseion, and taking Mart's great brown 
' hand in hers, she kissed it with wifely reverence. Then 
going round to all her new relations and guests, she 
beofged their affection, as is the custom, and kissed tbeir 
hands— not even the Hrautwerber's little puny boy of 
throe years old was omitted. And M ant’s eyrni ftdlowed 
the movements of that new white cap with r xulUilion, 
for he felt that the face Iwneath it muA win all heart*. 
Finally, slie patted old Karria Pois [Mtirt’s dog], which 
sat gravely by the grandmother's side, looking tjn, and 
which lifted his broad forehead under |.he pressure of her 
hand, and raised his large gentle eyes to licr with as 
iirtectionate a look of welt-oine as any she had received. 
Then, idacing herself next Ltso's chair, she quietly 
stooped for a little wooden footstool which had •been 
pushed away, and placed it bciiealli the old vvoman’s 

■ feet, as if, by this simple action, to show that her course 

■ of filial service was begun. 

! ‘ In tbf) estimation of most present, especially of the 

women, the idacing of the cap w'as by far the most 
important ceremony that had occurroil? ami certainly 
; Anon's uwii feelings inclined that way. Hlie had listened 
to the exhortation at her betrothal with ttwe, and re- 
ceivctl the marriage. benediction with wonder; but there 
was something more than both in the touch of that aged 
hand on her cheek, and in the pressure of the cap on her 
brow, whicli made her ted tliat now indeed she was a 

A substantial meal was then served, ana the guests 
. dispersed for a while, only to assemble again at a later 
I hour to renew the festiyiiics; * It was altogether a 
I, pretty scene. The sun had begun to decline from its 
; ; long'lidd height in the lieaveiis, and the sloping sha- 
I } (lows of the trees fell over the long straight naif .‘i;d 
low walls, and pl^ed and quivered among the crowd 
assemhldl at thetioor; wlticfi, with the bright costumes 
of the women, the dull coarse garments of the men, and 
the uncouth figures and faces of too many of them, 
together with the rough benches and tables, and pic- 
turesquu w(K)den vessels scattered around, looked like 
some northern Ostade’s Vlilago-feast 
* 'I'he Brautwerber now camo fbrward, and taking a 
small pared from Ms pocket, shook out whi^ might at 
first sight, have bi^n safely taken for some variety of 
national flag, bi^t which the ladies present instantly 
recognised to be tho newest and most fkshlonable de- 
scription of apron. Then diving for Anno, who was 
ensconced behind cimrybody else, he brought her for- 
ward, anef with sopio pretended, end quito sufiScient 
real awkwardness, succeeded in tying it up round her 
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ehort but slender ymst •Theh the hfvibids larnb 
eatjh took a conger of the aprem, atid,edxaipiningit iat^: 
tentivdy? shook his hcdl, and saijji, This .Is i£t hr 
good' awn.** * ^ ” 

• •* What ails it?” inquired the Bnl^twerber. . 

“ lt*s an old tag ” they answered. There’)!, a bole 
in it. ’ ' ' ^ 

^♦‘Perhaps this will mend it?” rejoined thg Brafit^ 
werber, and threw in a silver half-rouble. 

“ That’s ft good beginning, but it will wanf more yrt. . 
Hold tight, Anno;” and they each thHw in a i^iverr 
coin, declaring that the hole was bigger than they had 
thought, and tliat it would take a good deal to stSp it. 
Then tlm guests in turn drew near, and flung in theit 
oflerings, which fell heqvy or light, uccordmg to the 
means of the givei% Jjong the little silver shower con* 
tinned, while Anno stood and bent her head grocefhlly, 
and whispered, “O/jjfc Thank youl”—as^each 

coin fell. 

'rlie Marshals new again approached,*and declared 
there were sevcjral more holes they had not observed at 
first— great ones — and again each cast a mite into the 
growing treasury. Their example was followqii with 
incrcRseci alacrity. In vain Anno repeated, “ 0 /ge /rr- 
c/a/” and Mart interpoaod with “Am//, MUr^JMr — 

” Knoiigh, enough ; quite enough !”— the gifts continued. 
The fiilnc'ss of the bride’s apron is a* much tin* test of 
the ]»opularity of the bridegroom as of her oWn ; and 
Mart’s warm heart and strong arm had rendered too ' 
many sorviees to his neiglihours not to be requited on 1 
su(di an ixteasion as this, when all purse-strings am | 
supposed to hang very loose. ^ * • 

» * Nor were their donations confined to the coin of the • 
realm. A hiink of fbm white wool was throwm in by one \ 
hand, and a bunCh of shining flax by another ; then a i 
roll of stout lioiuespun linen, and a piece of coarse | 
woollen plotb, and ribbons, and woollen gloves, ttbd a ^ 
little bit of coarse; lace, and various other articles bf | 
female n>e or luxury. TIh u a measure of fresh eggs , 
was placed dotfn on one side of her, and a smnll tub of j 
salt butter, for winter luxury, at the other; and siqi- j 
dcnly a ni'w apiniilng-whicl appeared in front; andwi 
crazy old b.'i.-kct, out of which pe^ ped several chicketts’ 
heads; ainl lastly, n tottering calf was driven up, till 
Anno was fairly surrounded with objects of household 
w'calth, and sbiod in the midst like the goddess of abun- 
dance. 'J'heii more and more was* heaped upon the 
apron, tjll cither the bride's arms or the, apron-strings 
seemed intdanger of giving way; and at last. the Mar- 
shals pronounced it to be fairly ineiidcd, and not a hole 
more discernible, 

* Hut now old liiso hobbled forward, and, with her 
wrinkled face lighted up with a eheej||&ll^ pleasant ex- 
pression, turned to the Marshals, and toid them they 
vlerc young .men, but still they were very blind; thjit 
ev(»n her old eyes (*ould see another great hole, ami one 
vrhich onfy her ofii'ring could repair. 

“ Daughter,” slfb lAid to Anno, *“ all your presents 
are very beautiful, and your neighbours have made you 
very rich; but there is notliing in all they have given 
you which can mend the Imles of human life like tli^S. 
The time may coiiic when you liavt; nothing left to you 
of all vour worldly giKid.**, but even tlicn, with the bl^ai- 
iiig of theTOTd, you shall find this enough.” So sayiof, 
she drewjjfofth a laHti&h Testament, wliich looked as 
4t had liTO ihe care and vjear of many a year, and laid 
it topi*»(pt on tijo heap. J 1 1 

‘ Novf the .iproii was actually in dangdt*, and| h^ itf ' ■’ 
contents were ritt all s|>lAe<l, was really a ^ondFr ; for 
Anno’s arms wero in a moment round the ohygo^a^’i 
neck ; but Mart’s ready hand had seized aud,- 

uniying it from Anno’s wai8|, he stood lifdding-it itt her 
stead, and loekCMl on with glistening eydl.^' 

All this aiqioar^to us eminently hfautifol. We havb 
room for only another cbawicteristic scene/but itlecf' 
a very<flifle#tot complexion. In the .midst of ft severe 
winter. of famine, and 

firom tho oppressor, Mart was eAa\mn&ig coifitiff 
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.haiiie tbrougli 4he veoA in tds 4 i^ge, when be was the foresS an& his house, which he looked to with .real 
b^t bv w^olves. * The track, deep b^woeti accumula- apprehension. ^ 

tip&oThigh snoi^, gave. otil/>iu8t sufflcient^dtli for * They were now at the very edge of tlie wood— the 
inlOittle horse and -sledge, liwt’s eyes wer^ closed, road became opener— the wolves gained on each side — , 
ludd his ^senses hiAvy ^Hh M^^arineB8 ; nevertheless the horse bounded furiously forward ; caught the sledge 
' soon began to he aware that the animal was quickening against the stump of a tree — it overturned — was swept 
qts pace unwontedly : again it jerked forward— quicker ^ away at a tremendous pace, and Mart was leit alone in 
<StUl— and a low neighiiig sound of terror' cdTectual^y the snow. In a moment a heavy claw had slit the i 
roused the drowsy man. He looked in front : all wai throat, and down the front of his sheepskin : it was well 
as usual-^a wild scanty forest, standing knee-deep in a Anno*s wrappers lay so thick beneath, lie throw off ! 
bed of snow— %he narrow trough of a track winding the brute, and rose. His hatchet had been jerked out of j 
through it— here and there pyramids of snow, which his hand in the fall : he cast a desperate glance around, | 
shotted the huge ant-hills of the country— the heaveiis but saw it not horse was now' almost out of , 

bright — the earth white — not a living object* but the sight; two of the wolves were close to the defenceless j 
horse berore him. He looketl behind : tlie scene was man ; and the two others, deserting the animal, were ' 
just the same — white snow and jf%lless trees, and a Ixamding back to him. Mart faced the foremost; he i 
winding track ; but close to the sledge were three dark ar>uld do no more ; and in an instant was surrounded.’ 
gauifb animals, heavily gallopping, and another was fast The arrival of the horse roused the women, and tlie 
giunlng behind. The jaws of the foremost, with the moment the door was opened Karria Voin rushed fortli, 
lowness of the sledge, were within reach of start’s led by his kindly inStinet. Anno flew wildly after him. 
shoulder. He cared not for that ; he knew^ that it was To resume the narrative : Mart ‘ knew what it was to 
his horse they wanted and saw in an instant that put fiirth his strength in games and wrestling-matches, 
aU dept^nded on the animal’s courage more than on his and it w'as such as, shoulder to shoulder, and muscle 
own. If the frightened creature could hSve the nerve to muscle, few could withstand. But it was as nothing 
to keep stdlwdy in the track, the chances were much in now against the weight, the vice-like toetli, the | 

its favour; for the moment the wolves turned off, in rending grasp that lield him down on every side. For 
order to pass and get ahead of it, the depth of the snow a few seconds the desperate violence of a man to whom 
diminished their speed : but should the liorse, in its life is sweet, and such a death most horrible, shook off 
terror, plunge aside and flounder in the snow. Mart the pitiless assailants ; but his own blood had dy-d the 
knew that it would be lost. He leaned forward, called snow, and the siglit of it seemed to turn ferocity into 
the animal cheerfully by its name, and laid his hand on fury. The bloodhounds closed again uixm him — they 
its back as he was often wont to do in times of fatigue pulled him down I 

or difficulty ; the poor beast knew the kind voice antk * People say there is no time to think in sudden dan- 
hand, raised its ears, which werejaid flat back with gers: they hane never known one. There are more 


terror, and fell into an evener pace. 


thoughts struck from the mind in one moment’s colli - 


* Mart shouted violently ; but the wolves were either sion with suddvn and desperate peril than in days of 
too keen or too many— it made no inipressioiY It vran fearless security. ,The sweets of this earth— the home 
ah awful time both for master and horse. Mart kept that lay so near — the mystery of Heaven, swept over 
his hand on the animal, while his eye watched the fero- poor IMart’a mind 4 nay, even particulars found time to 
cious brutes, which were often within ailn’s length. He intrude. He thought how Anno and IjIso would wat(‘h 
b^ a hatchet, which he alv^ays carried on these ocea- through the night — how his mangled remains would tell 
stons, to chop the frozen fish; he felt for it, and all in the morning — Anno’s despair— the village la- 
grasped it in his hand, but forbore to use it ; for the menk 11c thought of all this, and more, and knew liim- 
closer the wolves kept at the back of the sledge, the self in the jaws of hungry wolves 1 Then tliose foul 
less were they seen by the horse. Every minute, how- lurid eyes glared over him ; the tightening of the throat 
ever, one or more of them broke out of the track in the followed, and thinking was over. Still he struggled to 
attempt to pass ; a.id although they instantly lost f(K)t- release his anus— the grasp on the throat was suH'oi'at- 
ing in the sn<piv, yet the unbliiikered eyes of ^le little ing him — his senses reeled — when, on a sadden, dash 
animal had caught sight of the dreaded tfoc, and a came another animal hard-breatliing along ; threw itself 
plunge forward made Mart turn his eyes with anxiety into the midst with one sharp howl, and fastened upon 

' to se^that it kept straight in the narrow track. the chief assailant. The wolves relaxed their fury for 

‘ One of the w'oives was more than usually huge and an instant ; Mart reeled giddily to Ins feet, and ri ;og- 
long-limbed, midt^ore than once it had contrived, in nised his brave dog. For a second lie stood stunn'Ml 
spite of the ^eep snow, to advance nearer abreast of and bewildered; wlien he saw one w'olf retreating, and | 
sledge than any of its companions. U|)ou ilia all three attacking the dauntless Karria I’ois. He ' 
grim creature Mart more especially kept watch, and turned to help him, and a bright object caught his eye ; ! 
caught the green light which played from ifl> eyeballs, it was bis^liatchet lying on the snow within arm’s ! 
It twned off again— the snow hly fleeter for a spatj-— length of his last struggle. Mart snatched it up, and 
the wolf kept its footing — it gained, for their pace is was now himself again. Blood was dripidng from him, 
enormous— the little horse’s eye glared round at it but his limbs were uninjured, and furious were the 
I^art withdrew his *hand, wet with the animal’s per- strokes he dealt. 

apiration $ tlie wolf was just beyond arm’s reach, but ho « * One wolf soon lay dead at his feet ; the other cowed 
kept his hatchet in readiness. The horse was now in and retreated, spilling its blood as it^ent, and bold off, 
desperate gallop, and tlie wolf just abreast^ft suddenly skulking round ; and now Mart poured bis whole fury 
* turned sharp towards it — ^now wa^ Marfs l?me. Ho on the great monster which held Karria Tois in as 
dealt a tremendous' blow, ^lie wolf avoid^, it, but stifling a grasp as he had done his master. It was no 
Btumffied il( the snow, and in a moment yards easy task to release the dog. The hatchet rung on the 
h^ind« ^ * * wolf’s skull, rattled on his ribs, and laid bare the gaunt 

* Ohib distance from home^was now„quickly shorten- backbone ; but the dog’s own body interrupted any 
bep nat h the horse’s hoofs, which continued to carry mortal wound, and the wolf seemed to feel no other. 

the sleogt at foil gallop, till the fear of an overturn be- Poor Karpa Pois’s case was desper^e ; his legs were all 
came a source of ^sh anxiety. Mart was quite aware drawn together, protecting the very parts he sought to 


the sieag^ at loii yauop, tm tne tear 01 an overturn ne- roor i^arpa rois's case was desper^e ; his legs were all 
came a source of ^sh anxiety. Mart was quite aware drawn together, protecting the very parts he sought to 
by this these were no common lazy wolves he wound, when suddenly he stretched Jiimsclf out with 

' to deeJi Vitlk# sharp-set, detormited brutes, to some fresh agony, and the hatehet was buried deep in 
.orhicli mail pr beast would be alike welcome. These the wolfs throat Many more fierce strokes were 
L - >!r?ns not the wmals to ^ deterged bv^^he ^i^igns of needed before life was extinct ; and as Mart rose, a 
^fnan's^j we^gajQ jSfUsuaUp tito case, anu there was on hand on his shoulder startled hinf. and his ^ife fell on 


^xnan'8<welling. 
- Igfir werstof i 


jsfusuali^ tito case, anu there was on hand on his shoulder startled hinf, and his ^ife fell on * 
I, open qpaoe between the outskirts of his bosom. 
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% “Marti” I 

“ Anno ! ” " 

‘ liong did tlic young couple stand in spceclilesa em- 
I ^race; but the weaker supported the stronger; for 
I Mart's manly nerve was gone, and he leant on Anno 
like a strengthless child.* 

We challenge bat one point in tlie taste and fSeeling 
of this book — the frequent intrusion of the author's 
religious views. The appearance, in a fiction, of any 
strong bent of mind on the part qi£ the author, always 
I has a pedantic and unpleasant effect ; but it is peculiarly 

I disagreeable in this instance, as onr author's religious 

I I feelings happen to be of a somewhat intolerant kind, 

; ! and her notions of the Divine government of the world 
I ! far below the standard of what constitutes now-a-days 

a very respectable degree of orthodoxy. Wc might pvs 
Ro doubtful an opinion, as that the peasant's superstitiov 
fi)rbid<Hng him to kill a wolf is a better feeling than the 
love of gain, which is tempted to do so by a reward from* 

I tig! govornniont. But when wc fldfi almost every mi- 
nute circumstance of an alleviatory kind in the lives of 
! this poor peasantry represented as an iniinediate result 
I of prayer ; wiien we lliid the accidental death of the ells- 
i ponent, ajler a winter of horrors, and tlie suicide of one 
of the sufferers, ,'Vttributed to an interference of God ; 

I when we find the existence of carnivorous animals as- ! 
I cribcMl to tlie existence of sin, all rationality is outraged, | 
I ' and we only can wonder that a really clever and higbly- 
! i edtiratfvi person caii, in this country, contrive to be in 
! : a state of ignorance so profound. 


! TlfK J'ICTUllE GALLEllY AT DULWICH. 

I Yorn business, reader (and we speaks to those who 
! make jileasurc! their business, as well as to tliuhO 
I whose time is occupied with graver matter), will not 
i takt‘ it amiss if you leave that smoky bustling city of 
! London for one afternoon this summer, and betake 
i yourself to the little village of Dulwich, some four or 
fivt' iiitlcs south of the contrt! of civilisation — St Taul's. 

I There you may solace yourself with one of those collec- 
i tions of canvas upon which the painters have spread 
their magic colours for the admiration and deligt^Jtof 
I all countries and all times. You will find about 
I pictures well-housed and well-hung, of which some are 
worthless ill every point of view, and some are for the 
I study of the artist merely, while others arc exquisite 
gems of art. The collection is freely open to the public 
! every day during the week except Jb’riday, but the visi- 
I tor must take care to procure tickets in London. Most 
I . of tlie respectable printsrllers have them to distribute, 

I and they are to be had for the asking. 

The iii story of the collection is somcwiiat curious. 

1 The following account wc abridge from Mrs Jameson's 
' 1 * Handbook to the Bublic Galleries in and near I^ndon ;* 

, 1 a work which wo cordially recommend to all who wrould 
improve their acquaintance with art. Towards the end 
of the last century, a Mr Noel Desenfans resided in Eng- 
land as c.onsul to the last king of Poland, Stanislaus II. 
Wlicn the Erench Revolution threw a large number of 
estimable pictures into the market, he was employed by 
the king to purchase such of a superior class as could lie 
obtained without paying extravagantly for tlieiii. The 
; dethronement of the king took plac^e after a considerable 
number of paintings had beqn got together for hijn; 

! nevertheless Mr Desenfans went on collecting until 
I Stan’slaus died, when there was an end to all hope of 
I remuneration froui that quarter, aud he found himself 
i burdened with a gallery of pictures, iu the purchase of 
; which a large sum of money had been expended. The 
! Emperor Paul of Kujuia, who obtained the gr^test part 
of the Polish dominmns, was then applied to ; but before 
any answer was received, war broke out> and Desenfaus 
determined to offer them ft>r sole in England. A few of 
* best were sold, but the others remained in the col- 
lector’s possession until his death* when lie bequeathed l 
them to Sif Francis bourgeois, an aistist of Swiss ex- 
traction, with whom he had early formed an intimate 


fHendship. '%r FraiSlia dibd in* 1(611, leaving the w 
of hiB .collection#iiumbering 354 pictuvet* to Dtdidch^ 
college, for the use of the^ublicv together wil^ 
to eregLand keep in repair a building fbr their reei^' ; 
t|pr^aL.2000 to provide for t^je cafe of the pajuCigs^ '■ 
Sir fphiL^ane designed a galleiy of five rooms, lighted * 
from aboipi in 1812 the public were adniltjbed for/ 
tjm first time. This is the gallery into which vie . 

ourreaders. \ 

We are told of a disjected prince in one^ Fofd'a 
plays, tltat what he took most delight ui were * hand* i 
some pictures.* Hujslitt, another sombre mind, hail' 
said, 'Pictures are scattered like stray gifte th'ivfiigh 
the world, and while they remain, earth has y^ a little 
gilding left, not quite rubbed ou^ dishonourof and de- 
faced.' If, then, partings are capable of yielAig plea- 
sure to melancholy temperaments, much more are they 
calculated to impart enjoyment to those ,of chcArfd* 
constitution; that is, assuming that tliese latter have a 
rclislf for pictorial represeutations. If our^aders have 
not yet l)ceu to the Dulwich Gallery, we intreat them 
to pay it an early visit, and we can promise them a rich 
treat Wc will now precede them, and take the Rbcrty 
of pointing ofit some of the works of art tlmt seem to 
us most dcs^erving attention. The paintingArosphiCed 
on the walls without reference to school or subject. Only 
the sixe of the canvas has been attended to ; and in a 
small gallery there is no objection to such au axtapge- 
inent. In making the following remarks, however, we 
have thought it best to divide the paintings into four 
classes; namely, portraits, scriptural, landscapes, and 
miscellaneous. 

• Next to seeing a person with our own eyes as he 
lived and ihovcd in flesli and blood, is the viewing his 
' counterfeit presentment * by sonic cunning painter. 
Kings that laid down their sceptres before we were 
born, genprals who are now as senseless as any of the 
corpses that strewed their battle-fields, beanHes whfi 
bloomed Idbg enough sincf^ to be the great-great-grand- 
mammas of thofe that stood in that relation to ourselves, 
and the poets tliat celebrated, or might have celcbratcl, 
ill flattering verse these ancient beauties, are still visibMI 
to us by the aid of * this so pol*int art ;* and we seem 
to know them all as well, nay better, than if they had 
lived in our time or we iu theirs. It will help us to 
animate these mimic figures, if we consider that when 
this mixture of oil and pigment wsei distributed over 
the oaui^, the living iiersonages were actually present 
They were then and there represented on the retina of 
the paipter's eye whilst he transferred the image to the ^ 
cloth ; and now standing before his production, w3toiay ^ 
almost cheat ourselves into the notion that the man is 
yet alive, and we at liberty to read hi^iPBctpres without 
reproof. Look at this portrait of a Spaniard, by a 
cxiintryman*(No. 309). How life-like, how nobly doeir 
I'hilip IV, stand before us in 'his slashed and em- | 
broidered llresK of scarlet, plumed hat, and trunclieon I j 
Couhl anything he*md(e vivid to bur senses, or ztaore i 
royM to our imagination, than this work of Velasquez's j 
pencil ? Here, again, is another king (No. 2) ; he whom 
tlie French call their Great Monarch, and who is said tli 
have been the handsomest man in his kingdom, as cer- ! 
taiiily he was one of the moat profligate. This was that i 
lA)uis XIV*. who slaughtered thousands of men, merely 
to gratifyins passio#for what history has falsely called 
wo savagely sacl^ed foreign citi^ and^theii 
celebra» I'e Duumst in his own churches, l^ni next to 
(No. 187) Marie *de Medieis, tho wife olaifotiier^Venchr 
king, Henry IV., jrho fell flbneath a n|aniac'? knil^ust' 
when he was about setting off on a ‘great war^gi^rhll 
lady was of the famous Florcntine/femily, VlyTwhose 
name she is gener^y knowg. Her son. J^is XIII., . 
treated her c|uell>T and she died in gtMT poverty at 
Cologne in Ifils. ihe was a patrones^S)f RUbeiis, upon 
whom she cfdfed to feed hex vanity, & procuring hifiiv 
to painM seiUs of |)ictares Tepresenw the principal , 
events in herafe. Weltfual tbtt' s]^ was/ 


the mother of an English queen, Hen%< 
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of^Arlfe L IFo. 2l4Fit an Bnginlti nobleman, Philip, Petards versoiUity of talent ^ one nii|bt think that his# 
yfoo'^i Earl of d^embroke, vhOin ^ilpolB ofdls.Hhat whole life had been employed irt fiiintiiiR poi?lt«iita. 
lii^ofable *»lmplo»n*'*— uauAly etyled, aayf Echard, Lawrence himself coubl not have done the hands better. 

* tp^iad eatL*' It is not one of Vandyke's fiiie|t'*wiiit- One of the most vivid portraits we ever saw is hyir* 
ingl?’'t;h3rc is a l^tertone of the same person at Vij^ Habens. It Tepresents a Dutch burgomaster, and hangs 
^ ton, inwhieji he is clad in armour. In tliis h» nlec^ifbl beside some of his splendid works in the gallery at 
^air is in di^rder. and he is wni{iped in a/iTuminous Antwerp. 

>d)rown mantle. You would uot gather his disgraoeftfl We are now in the farthest room of the gallery, and 
I history from his face, nor yet perhaps his noble lineage, we shall he struck with the fine pic.tures on religious 
[ He was tl% nephew of Sir Philip Sidney, and the smi of subjocts which it contains. At the end of the room 
a lady whose lot it was to have more honour showered hangs *ihe heavenly beauty' ot' Guido’s St Sebastiun, 
upon her by the poets than probably ever fell' on any The saint lived in the persecuting times of the Emperor 
damhaell of ancient or modern times. Sir Philip dedi- Dioclesian, and was condemned to bo shot with arrows 
I Gated hi^Arcadia to her; Spenser inscribed, oife of the on aociount of his adheronoe to tlie true faith. Having 
j sonne.^a which stand in the vestibule of the Faery Queen undergone this cruel sentence, ho was left for dead. 


I to her lanyship; and Ben donsoil^rote her epitaph. Sofne Christian women passing by, found that life was 
I It was his brother William to wliom Sliakspoare is s-ot entirely extinct, and they succeeded in rcKtoring 
supiAsed to have addressed many of his mysterious him ; hut he was afterwards discovered, and sutlbrcd a 
sonnets. His second wife was that high-suuled lady of second martyrdom by stoning. He is hcrt> represented 
the north, Anne Clifford, who has confessed, in her of a life size, bound a tree, with .an arrow in his side, 
autobiography, that the marble pillars of Wilton were 'i'he expresidon of the countenance, upturned to the 
to her oftentinms but tlio gay arbours of anguish. A heavens, as if imploring relief from his anguish, is very 
portrait of his first wife, a Vere of the Oxford family, grand. Another large w'ork of the sauu? i>aintcr is QNo. 
hangs her&( No. 134). She is habited in\ rich attire, .S31) St John the Baptist preaching in tlie Wilderness, 

but pcllm^ it covered an aeliing heart. In U»okitig He is a young man, holding a sleiuler cru(‘itix in his 

j over the portraits in a picture gallery, we often arrive right hand, and addressing perBoms in front, who tife 
I at an interesting one which cxiiihits a |)cr8(m as io not seen. The eohmring is thought to bcuot in Ouido’s 
1 whose name the catalogue is silent How strongly. In heat manner; nevertheless, it is a very fine I'l lilting. 

I such cases, arc we reminded of the couxdet in the epUtlo Close by is a picture of the Spanish school, ct winch 

i addressed by a poet to a painter — we have so few specimens iu tliis country : our Saviour, 

I . 1 . « .1 .* iu mean attiro, appears to bend under th(j weig lit of his 

1 Thou but prcserv'bt a iuof‘, and 1 a name ! cross, whilst SOlilC of those who hiui j>r»)fltC(l hy liis in- 

j 'I structioii arc compelled to witness their great r.iu.sier s 

I Here is one of the finest portraits \?andyke ever painted degradation wr^li troubled countenances. ‘The whole 
i (No. 218); rich in colour, beautifully finished, and as life- picture is conceived willi great simplicity, and is i'lill of 


addressed by a poet to a painter — we have so few specimens iu this country : our hiaviour, 

«« . 1 . « .1 .* in mean attiro, appears to bend under th(j weig lit of his 

Thou but preserv'st a tuof‘, and 1 a namo ! cross, whilst soiiie of those who hiui j>r»)fitC(l by liis in- 

'I structioii are compelled to witness their great r.iu.sier s 
Here is one of the finest portraits \?andyke ever painted degradation wr^li troubled countenauces. ‘ 'fhe whole 
(No. 218); rich in colour, beautifully finished, and as life- picture is conceived willi great simplicity, and is lull of 
like as you can hope to see an image on oanvas. Clad grand and soleftin feeling.’ It may be contrasted mi one 
in armour elaborately ornauionted with gold,, his hand side with an early si>e(Mmen of the Italian .«(*ln)ol (No. 


prose and poetry.*' Turn we from those whose stage illuminated by a beatific light ‘that never was on land 


was a kiiigdwn to thos«j whoso kingdom waf on the or sea,* the serenity of the mother’s couiitonanec, and 
stage. Here we have Mrs Siddoiis as the Tragic Muse, the union of the divine and human natures in that of 
celebrated painting of Sir Joshua. But, goodness I did the infant, cannot bo expressed in words, 'riierc is a 
the louses, tragic or comic, over wear those llouneed little picture, by Carlo Doled, of the J/uter Dolorosoy a 
and furbelowed dresses, or paste their hair up like head, on wliic;!' are white and black hood-s, and ;dit;n a 
that? We-lg>p»4hey never condescended, as sublunary crown of thorns. The delicate hues, the sweet expres- 
actresseii roust, to wear our strange fashions. Wc can sion, the transparent tear on the cheek, arc exquisite ; 
tfibrcely ferbear smiling to see even an acted muse^.n and we may say of it wliut Haydon li.as sabl of another 
an exploded mode (fancy Apollo in a wig and unuien- piritun*, that ‘ it d(H« not seem pHinteii, but, as it were, 
tionables); yet there is a majesty in the attitude and spread upon the canvas by an angel’s breiitb.’ In the 
a fif«( in the eyes that ought t<f repress the weakij^ess. next rm>m look at Nos. 277 and 287 ; they will give 
■Hot distinguished brother, John Kemble, whom'Hlr the visitor a tolerablo notion of the manner of tho 
Thoniw lAWrt*nce painted in Hamlet, is'here reuw- Milanese school, of which Leonardo da Vinci was the 
tCnted by Sir William Beechey in his usual dress. The head. It is ill represented in England, and that is 
face. is very capitally done; it. is ftill of intelligence, one reason why we point to these two little pictures. 
We have also portraits of several painters. Bir Joshua There is an excellent specimen in the Natioiml Oallcry 
Reynolds by himself, Wouverinans, Sir ^rancis Hour- —Clirist disputing with the Doctors— attributed, but it 
geciis (thfr'publlc’s lienefector), Opfo and oth^s. Don’t is believed erroneously, to Leonardo himself; and there 


Reynolds by himself, Wouverinans, Sir ^rancis Hour- —Clirist disputing with the Doctors— attributed, but it 
geciis (thfr'publlc’s lienefector), Opfo and oth^s. Don’t is believed erroneously, to Leonardo himself; and there 
: omit p lOofi at this head by Lawrence. ‘ 8l pleasing is a Holy Family, attributed to the same painter, 
.004 TOfinod' in the simplicity of nature, so tnl 3 in the in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. No. 179, 
;OlA^Hitg»{Oca>vefelln the execution, that perhaps few Jacob’s Dream, by llombrandt, is a picture that has 
of , iSfiirwnee’B uiffre celebraled pictures might bear a excited much admiration. It is sublime Intend ex- 
r wth ft.’ So says Mrs Jameson of a por- pression, says Haydon; and HazUtt remarks that ‘it 

i tmt ofWiIlUm lAftley (not numbered in tho catalogue), is more jske a dream than anyt* other picture that 
all who ape it must jam in hernraises. Tho dell- ever was painted. The figure of Jacob himself Is 
c^OQS Of tho English comj^xiim (the envy of threPm in one corner of the picture. like a bundle of 

- ‘fi^rpontiiibntaln9l8>hbours) is most (ftimtiry represented., clothes, while the angels hover above the darkness in 
r. have ^jpo with the pftrtraits. It is the shape of airy wings.’ Nos. 124 and IS.l arc two 

liQrher 80n(Na 35.*) r;* Ktibens has brilliant pictures by Vandyke, but they abnost make 
I; hfri^'dWohair, and you tee that us wish that he Mhd let this kind of subjet!t alone, and 

'It* is a atrikibg in^anceOf Sir stuck to his portrait-paiutlng. in wiiich he has very 


ifpou his ssrotd, aristocratic iu bearing, he is, after aU, , 327 ). representing the Holy Family; and on the Mlber 
but * a wan of rank ;* for as to more snecifil; title, no- with a later pictire of the same school ; the latter being 
thlng certain is known. Yet we dursf wager a small a cardinal in the act of blessing a person kneeling before* 
s{hi that he was one who acted in liis day in some liim. Both of these arc excellent pictures ; the seroiid, 
[^Veiling scones where a kingdom wa.s the stage ; and, by Paul Veronese, is iinconummly rich in colour. On 
by the malignant cunning of that swarthy countenance, the fipposile wall of the room is a very fomDUS jisiinting 
we judge he had some enemies. Compare l^rd Pem- by Murillo, representing the Virgin and her Sou throned 
broke’s picture with this, and you will sec how variously on clouds. It is usually known at. tho Muflomm del 
tbfr same hand coub^work. They afe as difleront as Ronuirio. The lUih glow of colour, as if tlie tigiircs were 
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fdw r\yalR. T1« fiwt, named Charity, ia t 
female surnmiulud |by children ; and the other is a 
^IMmlonna. both of them Vandyke painted several 
*c^pios, to udorn the galleries of oiir nobility. ' Th^ 
pictures catch the attention the moment you enter the 
room : tlio colours arc harmoniously blended ; the flesh 
tints highly natural and beautiful ; yet there is a want 
of devotional feeling that ought to lie there, some little 
aflbetation iii the attitudes, and a modern, t(>-day look 
about both. Vandyke, like most painters since his 
time, f'ould not (»r would not idealise his models. What | 
was before him, lie painted, and that excellently ; but 
appurontly he liad not the power, equivalent to the 
dramatic fiower of the poet, of expressing the sublimcr 
feelings of humanity, or of giving us a conception of a 
Riipcricr nature. We never see in his paintings tb^ 
lieav(‘nly grace, the subdued gladness, the submissive 
grief of Kapliacl’s madonnas and saints, lie has never | 
raised us into ‘the ])rivacy of glorious light,* to which i 
iMi^illo, in his Madoiuia del llosarfl), has reverently ! 
given us uc(;css. lie lias never sliown us tlie patlietic i 
countcinincL* of a sufFering, intreating saint, like Cuido 
in his Seliastiiin. ^\mongst the landscapes, those by 
(’uyp are conspicuous, and there are several very good 
ones, lie has been calkid the Dutch Claude. It is a 
pity therr an* licrc no undoubted, at any rate no gtwd 
Italian ('iljiudis to compare him with. lie was fond 
of dcpiciing a .sunny afternoon; along stretch of flat 
latxlscapc, with church steeples and W'indmills here luid 
there crossing the horizon ; cattle, a few trees, and a 
pic«*e of watm' : these are his favourite subjects, and he 
abviiys c(mtj^*e& to repre-sent them with such truth to 
nature, that notwithstanding his sameness of style, 
tliey arc very delightful. Look at No. ]|9. The sun 
is on the point of setting, and the wljnJe RtiiU;q5hcre 
bt'cms saturated in a warm, rich light, Mkc a sponge 
w ith water, 'riien cast your eyes on its near nciglihour 
(No in.i), wiru'h seems ((» us ilu* finest Cuyp in the gal- 
h‘ry, tl)ouah some prefer the other one.^ How cool and 
clear tlic air, and how vividly arc tho shepherds, their 
Hock and dog, the w'ornan in the blue dress, and tho 
nmtJ on his mule. dej)ict(td! Who does hot wish that 
distant cottage under its sheltering hill were his? • 

* Wli.'it lovelier homo could gcntlo funcj' clioow* ?* 

In No. we h.'ive another soft sunny evening ad- 
iniralily pictured; and tlie visitor may also look at 
Nos. y, 8;i, 141, 192, and 243. Itnysilacl paints in quite 
another style. Nus. l.Vl, 241, and 24.'j, w'iU show that 
ho ])relers woods and .sparkling Avaterfalls, and deep 
green foliage, to the airy openne.ss of Cuyp. With 
these. Hohi)ima’s pieture.s (Nos. 131 and 201) may lx* 
t-ontr:istcd : a null, some cottages and trees i>y tijc side 
of water, eompoae the first of these, which is painted in 
a clear style, and witli a minute exactness, ns if (Janalctto 
had been trying his hand in tho country, 'Jherc are 
two pretty htth> landscapes of .Ian Both, anotner Dutch 
painter (Nos. 199 and 205); and three Hergliem’s (Nos. 

1 tiO, 200, and 209), a painter who showed a decided par- 
tiality for w'oody scenes. Wouverinans, so celebrated 
for his halts of travellers, luinting .scenes, Scat, has contri- 
butctl several {laintings, most of which have that eternal 
white horse which VVouvermans gives iii as many cha- 
racters as the high-mettled racer used to act in days 
gone by at Astley's amphitheatre. Nos. 93 and 229 
are particularly fine : in both of ^etn ttewhite hors^ 
is doing duty in a cart. Pynacker haj^^ptribiited two 
paintings (Nos. 130 and 1.50), the iaRw a small but 
striking work. A bridge is seen to cross a dark stream, 
and against the bright sky the figures of men and cattle 
upon the bridge standout in bold relief. Beyou^ are 

* Far off mountains tunicd into clouda* A 

Two landscapes by Tl'eniers •should be inspected. No. 
116, a winter scene, with preparations going on for fii 
. attack upon an unoilbnding animal ; and (No. 139) a large 
I laiidHcape, in tvhioh his^wri chateau insBelgium is in- 
troduced. Watteau’s pair of pictures (Nos. 197 and 200) 


should bs glanced at. 

this, painter biul sort of VnigSi- Aroofiw* vi i (1 

pustoraLfAlUstic/ alyt ^ 

yet augid, in which oatute it it^presente^ i^*^ '* m 

ballot^Tlxe fiy'mphs, and •swains. andk“ WUHJfiiMriw 5 

adet ’lareji^tr^ ijenlHt,* Our owit WUson'iKnkis ^ liJ 
the Vila TTSheceiias (No. 215) is the most wtebiwli:.-.. i ,-E 


d, in which nature is it^presente^ j 
Ixe ^y'mphs, and •swains. aadh“ wfi 


nauo^ i^iemympns, ana •swains. ^ 

adet ’lareji^tr^ ijenlHt,* Our own WUson'i Knkis 'cl. k ^ liJ 
the ylla^ltoceuaB (No. 215) is the most \ J 

pahitii^ thoTartist ever executed. • . . ; 

Some of the gems of the gallery' yet remain V 

notioed. There is a small painting by Jurdaena ^ i « 

which ia said to be a study for a large picture lif 

Munich Oallery. The story of the traveller who 
the' indignation of an unsophisticated satyr, hijl 
blowing beth hot and cold with the same moutht^s ..t** 

told. JoFdaens’s lucturcs arc all charactcrised%y v 
dec'p red hue. which ^1 be noticed here. No. 54 ia 4^ v 
^excellent representnti^, by Adrian Brouwer, of the J . i. • 
terior of a low public-house. Brouwer was, unfoi^- • 
^atfily, too well acquainted with such a place I ahd He • ' ‘.‘ ' 
died, A an early age* a victim to his ox^ftsses. His ■ 
paintings are much prized, as well for ^eir intrinsic 
excellence as tlieir rarity. This is tho only s|)eclmeii In 
a national collection. You must pardon us for draining . 
your attention % No. 66, a Bull, by Ommegan^ , It Is , 
a sumil picture, and you will have to stoop to iCe iipro? s 
perly. It is a full-length profile of Mr Bull; and ^ 
are sure you will say he is an cxccdlent fellow, standliiit - 
there in a brown study. The Old Lady eating l*orri(^ 
by (ierard Douw (No. 65), is said to be a portrait ofUie 
artist’s inotlier; and No. IOC is another exampte of 
Donw’s extraordinary finish. In the same style ant 
Adrian van Ostade’s three pictures, Nos. 73, 107, and I 
By all means look at the last. A drinking scene ! 
of course: tlmx^ boors ^re seated, in all the enjoymegt > 

<>f case and ugliness, at a low table. One has a pipe in j I < 
his mouth, another holds his glass in the air, and the . 
soul of the purd is manifestly in his fiddle. Mean as jit 
tiiese subjects are, one cannot help being delighted with *1 
the spirit and K*Hut.y of the %;xcoution. Admitting Idia > 
Dutch painters td be what Horace Walpole has termed 
them, * the drudging mimics of nature’s most iuicoinely| 
coarsenesses,’ it must in turn be conceded that th ffpowof $ 
put forth in t xciting our interest b so much tlie greater 
in coiiscquciux: of the meanness of the theme. Another 
instance may be seen in No. 132 — a Farrier shenfing an 
Ass, by Bcrglipni - where sheep, liorses, Ac. sei^m like 
real objects reflected on a mirror. Tdliiers, though a 
man who moved in the first society of his day, was iwif 
other iniigRiran this low line, as nmy be perceived from 
Nos. 148 and I 84 . The latter represents a man cutting 1 ,, 
chafl’ (by hand—inacdjincry had not tlien come ibto " 
fashion) in front of a fArni-liousc : and there are the 
expected ;u;eoji»paniineijts of such a plae^-poiiltry, pigs, 
horses, &e. Just turn your eyes to No. 229, tho Far- 
ricrll bhop, by Du Jardin, and we will not afterwarda S' 
trouble you with tli^sc * nncomely coarsencssos,’ A smith f 
is busy shoeflig an ox, which has its foot tied down to ! 
a stump of wood during flie operntiotl. How clear. 
soft the hues with which this common scene has 
l)een depicted! The picture of a dark-haired, round-: 
faced girl, in a white dress, leaning on a shb of stone, I 
. * wonderful for ndngled power and simplicity,* will strike* - 
you as Ixing a Murillo. It certainly has much of that ; 
painter's st> 16 ; Jmt it is by Uembrandt, who, * whether 
in portrait, |mdicape,^ir historical pictures,* says Hay- | . 
dou, ‘ was 1 fe nobody ; as wgndcrfnl as any, fCnd sqn^- . d r 
times supj^Jor to all* Now wo come to thc'Jea} '' 

rillos, which have no doubt fascinated ths visitor!^ ? 
lung before this. What an A:xquisite kintiifk is'^m 
Flower Girl (No. 248) ! Tlie full, rich, mcHow colourb'^r^ > . , 
the natursl attitude— flie sweet, gentle sXiile, that.daUnte 
one for many a day afterwards,^nd seems tet say to all 
comers, Will you havi? these flow'crs ? How^iffeiinorablc 
is the whole "eflict! a Then, ^ain, the ^two 'groups ' oi^', 
bovs given in NeV 283 and 28£ Hero we harethe 1 

excellen(?ear(cx<?i>t pejhaps thr grace) 'telch 
the precedii^ pidlure. ‘ MfiriWa,*- ‘ j 

bably at the head of that class of paSii|. y: 
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r^o^^ts of'«dmin(N|.^fe. 'After makiog the 
Qn.tw ctfnvaa IteT^and thifk, the, next bent 
. s td lEDi^ki^them brea^e and live. Bift there ie, 
^Hurill^a jUctures of thb kind, a look^of life, a 
of aktiv^anional spirits, whitii we'ii^no- 
. ..vrhere ' elfs. The Spanish Beggar Boys^jit B^mch 
CdUege, Sinnot easily be forgotten by tl^'^^^lS have 
>ver seen them.’ • f 

: ; Tliere are many other paintings in the gallery well 
^.mrtli.RlI attentive perusal j but ire arc afraid our notices 
tetvci already extended to a greater length than the 
reader’s patience, and therefore wo now cease to inilict 
oifr tediousness upon him. 


SfILITARY POMT^TSESS. 

fhe most striking instance of military politeness on 
reoord, is probably an ocenrronee at the famous battle of 
Fontenoy, related by Voltaire ^iii his *Si«cle dF.: Louis 
' XV.’ They (the English) wore now about fifty yards dis- 
tant. A n^iment of English guards, those of Campbell, 
and the royal Scots, w'cre the first ; Sir James ('ampbcll 
was ’their lieutenant-general, ami Mr Cliijrchill, the natu- 
ral gmnd,r:hild of tho great Duke of Marlborough, their 
brigahicr. The English otlicors saluted the h'rench by pull- 
ing off their hats- The ('ount of Chabanne ami the Duke 
do Biron, who were advanced, and all the otlicerH of tho 
French guards, returned tliem the salute. Lord (’harles 
Hay, captain of the Englisli guards, cried, * Clentlomcn of 
tine French guards, fire ! ’ The Count d’Autcroche, at that 
time lieutenant of tho grenadiers, and afterwards captain, 
replied in a loud voice, * t^cntlemen, wo never 'fire first — 
fire yonrsclves ! * Tho English then gave them a running 
fire ; that is to say, they fired in divisions. Nineteen 
oifieers of the guards fell by thia^siiigle discharge ; fifty- 
eight other ofliccrs, and 775 soldiers, killed or wounded: 
in fact * tho whole of the first rank were swept off. . . • 
^Thq.Iteglish advanced slowly, as if perfonning their ex- 
ercise, the majors with their canes levelling the soldiers’ 
^s to make them fire low and straight ! ' « One is at a 
teas whlnli to admire most— the politeness and urbanity of 
fthe beptiLeaed, bepowdered, bcdaced, and beruiUed ollicers 
#en bofai sides, on the instant of dnstniying each other 
wholesale— the coolness of the men — or the iTnf)crturbabie 
Mfig froid of tho minors, who * with their canes were levcl- 
• luQig their soldiers’ guns to make them fire low.’ The 
whole, however, presents a picture of the glories of war — 
theidlVata ratio /ytj/ujn, to which it would be difiicult, in the 
whole range of nistory, to iffoducca parallel. It would 
almost ooirlpel our acquiescence wdth the aaf'^rtion of a 
certain philosopher, that *man is by smfhrc a lighting 
■//ood’s Ma^izint, • 


To feci is aifi’ablc ; but to feel too keenly is injurious 
both to mind and body ; and a habit of giving way to sen- 
dbllity, whioU wc should endeavour to rr/fiJaf<t, thougfl not 
^adfcaiB, may end in a morbid weakness of mind, which 
mby appear to romantic persons very gentle &nd very intc- 
{ but will undoubtedly i&ider its viotims very use- 

lb society. Our fbclinigs were given us to exalte to 
' aoUoKf and when they end in thomselvoa, the^ are impressed 
no one good purpose tliat 1 Jmow of. This is the chief 
]*. .teaaon why novels arc so dangmus to young persons. My 
■; door daughter will bo persuaded that I say this from mo- 
V tivea of the tendercst affection to her, and btcause 1 would 
have Wnot stifle tho good and amiablsr emotions of her 
hjSajFt, but direct them rightly. I would not ^vo my cluld 
hocame fjae of those of wt.om it may be s:Ll that they 
fiiieh It is tho most absqrd and y 'doss of all 

flhgjwHnm.— Sand/ot^d, 
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[ILAN^I). 

Wb make po boast of Waterloo ; ^ 

Its name excites no pride iik us ; 

We have no hatred of Uu' Fivnch, 

No scorn of \anItco or of Itiiss. 

Tlio GLonv that our fathers gained 
In blon4ly wai-farc > ears iif;nuc. 

And which they talk of o'er their cups. 
Gives us no Joy to think upon. 

In truth, wo rather lovo the French, 

And think our fatliers did them wrong ; 
And homutimes blush when In tlie streets, 
Quite out of date, un aneient song— 
Ghost of a prejudieo— conK»s biiek. 

And tells us liow. In da>s gonu out, 

^ Tho best of Englishmen was he 

Who put a duzf'n French to rout. 

Wo have no foolish thoughts like tlieso 
Of FraK.jf' or any other land ; 

A Ticl jealousies so jKior and iius-in 
We're somewhat slow to understand. 
We'd rather with our friends, tho French, 
Eneivunige kiiidliiiei-t of thought, 

Than gain a sctu'c of Wuteiloos, 

Or any battle e\er fought. 

And in this year of * forty-f.ix,* 

We rising men in life's young prime. 

Are men who think the French have done 
'Pile world good siT%ieo in their time. 

And for their Hakes, and for tmr own. 

And freedom’s sake o'er all the eaitli 
We’d rather let old feuds e.xpire, ‘ 

And cling to souu'tliing bc^ttiT woith. 

. If tlfoiight of Vialtlos gained by us 
Dj^stiirb or gall them, let. it rest ; 
Na|)Oleou was a man of men, 
hut neither svicKedost ti(»r best ; 

NeithcT a demon nor a god ; 

Amlef they will adoru a king, 

The lionost iiuiii who rules Iheiii now 
heservea a little \\oi>hipping. 

To be at strite, however just, 

' lias no attraction to our mind : 

And as for uations fond id war. 

Wo think them pests of li'imaiilcinti. 
Still, if there lUKst be rivalry 

IJctwixt, imaml tlie p’roneii, why, then 
Let earth beiiold i:s, while we hlmw 
Which of the two arc heller inoii. 

We'll try tiie rivalry of Arts, 

Of Science, Is'iirniug, I'Vcedoin, Fame— 
W< :i try who first slialJ light the w'orld 
AVith Charity 'h ilivine^t tlaiue- 
Who lient shall elevate the poor, 

Atid tcaeh tho wp.ilthy to be true-’ 

^Wc want no rivalry of arms, 

Wo want no boasts of Waterloo. 

— iMi/y AVi«. C. JM. 


N O T I C E. 

The Eclitora of the Jntirnnl do not undertake to return manu- 
scripts (tent to thorn, or to answer qucatlona put to tliem, by 
strangers. 


" The present of tlio Journal completes tho fifth volume 
(new scries), itaoi ' ^ title-page and index have been prepared, 

aad may be had kriffe publishers and their agents. 


END OF FIFT^vVolUME. 
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